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A NGERMANIA, a province of the kingdom 
II Xx. of Sweden, bounded on the N. by Lapland and 
Anf^crr Bothnia, on the E. by the gulf of Bothnia and Me* 
’ deipadia, and on the W. by Jempti and Heradel. It 
is full of rocks, mountains, and forefts ; vid there la 
one very high mountain called Sail!. It has excellent 
iron works, and lakes abounding with hlh. 

ANGERMOND, a town of the duchy of Berg, in 
Germany, on the £. fide of the Rhine, fubjedt to the 
Elcdfor Palatine. £. Long. 6. so. N. Lat. 51. 10. 

ANGERONA, in mythology, the name of a Pa¬ 
gan deity whom the Romans prayed to for the cure 
of the quinfy; in Latin, on^na, Pliny calls her the 
goddeft of jilence and calmneft of who bauilhes 

all uneafinefs and melancholy. She is reprefented 
with her mouth covered, to denote patience and re¬ 
fraining from complaints. Her flatue was fet up, and 
facriheed to, in'the temple of the goddefs Vulupia, to 
fhow that a patient enduring of alBidfion leads to plea- 
fure. 

ANGERONALIA, in antiquity, folemn feafta held 
by the Romans the sill of December, in honour of 
Angerona, or Angeronia, the goddefs of patience and 
filence. Feftus and Jiiliui Modeftus, quoted by Ma- 
crobiiis, Saturn. Lib. 1 . cap. io. derive the name from 
angina, “quinfy and fuppofe the goddefs to hare 
been thus denominated, becaufe ihe prelided over that 
difeafe.—Others fuppofe it formed from ai^or, ‘‘grief, 
pain to intimate that fbe gave relief to thofe afinded 
therewith.—Others deduce it from angee, “ I prefs, 1 
clofe," as being reputed the goddefs of filence, &c. 

ANGERS, a great city of France, and capital of 
the duchy of Anjou, with a bifhop’s fee. It is feated 
a little above the place where the Sarte and the Loire 
lofe themfcives in the Maine. This laA rirer divides 
llic city into two equal parts, called the High and the 
Low Town. There arc tw^vc parilhee in the city, 
and four in the fuburbs, which contain upwards of 
56,000 inhabitants. Befides thefe, there are eight 
chapters, and a great number of convents for both fexes. 
Its grcateil extent is along the declivity of a hiD, which 
reaches quite down to the river fide. The callle wm 
built by St Louis, about the middle of the i 3th cen¬ 
tury. The walls, foffes, and numerous towers which 
yet fubfid, evince its former magnificence : and its fi- 
tuation in the centre of the city, on a rock ocerhang* 
ing the river, conduces to give it an air of grandeur, 
though at prefent in decay. It was the principal refi- 
dence of the kings of Sicily, as dukes of Anjou, but 
is now in a date of total ruin. The cathedral of An¬ 
gers is a venerable ftrudure ; and although it has un- 
VoL. II. Pan I. 
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dergone many alterations in the courfc of ages fince its 
condru£Uon, yet the architedure is fingular, and de- 
ferves attention. Here lies interred with her anccdors 
the renowned Margaret, daughter of Ren6 king of Si-' 
eily, and queen of Hcniy VI. of England. She ex¬ 
pired, after her many intrepid, but ineffcftual, efforts, 
to replace her huiband on the throne, in the year I48 j» 
at the cadle of Dampierre in Anjou. Nearthe church 
of St Michael is the handfomeft fquare in the city, from 
whence runs a ftreet which has the name of the church. 
On one fide of this drect is the town-houfe; which has 
a fine tower, with a clock, raifed upon an arch, which 
ferves for a paflage into the great fquare. There arc 
two large bridges, wliich keep up a communicatinii 
between the two parts of the city ; and in the lefftrof 
thefe there is another fquare, which ferves for a mar¬ 
ket. The univerfityof Angers was founded in 1398, 
and the academy of belles letters in i68y. This lad 
confids of thirty academicuins. At the end of the 
fuburb of Brcfigiiy are the quarries of Angers, fo 
famous for the fine date which is got from ihcncc. 
The pieces are of the thicknefs of a crown piece, and 
a foot fquare. All the houfes in Angers are covered 
with this date, which has gained it the appellation of 
the Blaci City. The walls with which King John of 
England furrounded it in 1214 remain nearly entire, 
and are of very great circumference. W. Lung. o. 30. 
N. Lat. 47. 28. 

ANGHIERA, a town df Italy, in the duchy of 
Milan, and capital of a county of the fame name. It 
is feated on the cadern fide of the lake Maggiore, in 
£. Ix>ng. 9. 3. N. Lat. 45. 42. 

ANGINA, in medicine, a violent inflammation of 
the throat, otberwife called quinfy. See Medicine, 
Index. 

jfficiNA PeSorie. See Meuicike, Index. 

ANGIOSPERMI A, in the Linnzan fydem of bo¬ 
tany, the fecond order in the clafs didynamia. It 
confids of thofe plants, of that clafs, whofe- feeds arc 
enclofeJ in a pericurpium. In this order the digma is 
generally obtufe. Thefe are the perfonaii of Tuiirne- 
lort. 

ANGITIiE Lucui orNssms, {Vire.),Gtiiatcd on 
the wed fide of the Lacus Fuciuus. The inhabitants 
are called Lucenfej, by Pliny. Angitia was fidcr of 
Med*-a, who taught antidotes agninfi poifon and for- 
peutB, according to Sil. Italicus. But Serviuson Vir¬ 
gil fays, that the inhabitants called Medea by this name 
tor the fame rcafon. The town is now called Luco. 

ANGLE, the inclination of two lines meeting one 
another in a point. Sec Gkomitkt. 
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'Aofli jinaia if’lnudtKctf in optics, tlie angle which i 
‘ ^ lU ^*3 nialscs with a perpendicular to that point 

Anglefeyt ^^ furface of any medium on which it falls; though 
* * ft H'foiwttncs underrtood of the angle which it makes 
wiill tW-furfttce itfelf. . 

now generally means the angle 
labfeb a ray flight, refrudted hy any medium, makes 
wftb W perpendicular to that point of the furface on 
• which it was incident; fomciinics been under* 

fiood of the angle which it makes with the furface of 
the refraAing medium itfelf. 

ANGLER, aperfon whopraflifes the art of ang¬ 
ling, whether as a diverfiou or otlicrwife. Sec the ar¬ 
ticle Angling. 

Angllr, in ichtliyology, the Englilh name of a 
fpeciee of lophiis. See Loi'HUs. 

ANGJjES, an ancient German nation, originally 
A branch of the Suevi; who^afur various migrations, 
fettled in that part of Denmark, and duchy of Slcf- 
*ick, which to this day is called yin^rl, and of which 
the city of Flenlburgh is the capital. Here they were 
known, even in tlte time of Tacitus, hy the name of 
Angli. ’I’hc origin of this name is varioufly accounted 
for. According to Saxo*Gramniaticus, they were 
called yfrigli, from one Anguliis, fon to Humblusking 
of Denmark. Widifehind, a S.ixon writer, will have 
them to he tailed /bigli, from an ifland in the corner 
01 niigle of the fca, whieh tluy conquered. Goropius 
diTiittlieir immc fiinn the S.ixon word or 

^el, bgni!ynlg a fiih-hook ; the Angles, like the other 
Saxon nations, being greatly addictcil to piraiy, and 
on that uccount being To named by the neighbouring 
iiutioiis; as if, like hooks, they caught all that was in 
the Tea. To tliis nation the Britifh amhafladors arc 
faid to have applied, when rolicitiiig fuccours agaiiift 
the Scot j and PiAs. The Angles, therefore, came over 
in greater numbers than any other Saxon u.-ition ; and 
accordingly had the lionour of giving tlie name of j 1 n‘ 
j'hii to England. See England. 

ANGLESEY (i(lc of) is the moft weftem county 
rf North Wales. It is 24. miles in length, 18 in 
breadth, and feudi one member to parliament. It is 
feparated from Catniurvonlhirc by a Arait called Maial, 
and on every other fide is furruuiidcd by the fca. It 
is a fcitiU fpot, and aboundsjn corn, cattle, flelh, fiAi, 
and fowU. 

At Port Aethwy, the moA general ferry into the 
ifland, there is a great puflage of cattle. It is computed 
that the ifland lends forth annually from i2,oco to 
15,000 head, atid multitudes of Ateep and hogs. It 
is alfo computed that the remaining Aock of cattle is 
50,000. In 1770 upwards of 90,000 buAiels of corn 
were exported, cxclufive of wheat. The improvement 
in huftiaudry has greatly increafrd Cnee the fupprelTton 
of fmiAghiig from the ifle of Man 1 before that time 
cviiy farmer was mounted on fomc high promontory, 
expeding the vilTel with illicit trade ; hut fince that 
period, he fets iu earncA to iiiduAry and cultivation. 
Not hill that the ifland was in the tnoA remote times 
famuuv for its fertility : Mon, Mam Ovniry, the Nur- 
fing mother of Wales, was a title it afl’umed even in 
the i2lh century. 

This ifland is divided into 74 pariflies, of which 
moA of the churches are fituatcd near the fhores. 
Sy an account given on the >3th of AuguA 1565, 


number of houfes in Anglefcy was about 3956: al* 
lowing five perfoiis to a family, the whole number 'of 
inhabitants was at that time 19,780; which wants 
only 340 of doubling the uuinher of iiiliabitants in tlie 
intervening fpace. The chief town is Beaumaris. 

In ancient times this ifland was called Men, Mona or 
Mencg. It was the great nurfery of the religion 0/ 
the Druids; bring the nfiilence of the grand druid, 
or chief ponti/T, and coiifequcntly of all the learned 
doctors in that r.ligiun. 

Many ancient monuments of druidifm Aill remain 
in the ifland.—At Trc’r Drj'w, or the habitation of the 
arch druid, are fcvcral mutilated remains, which have 
been defenbed by Mr Rowlands. His Bryn Ceoyn, nr 
Jirtia Gioyn, or royal tribunal, is a circular boll.iw of 
180 feet in diumilcr, furrounded byan immeiife aggerof 
earth and Aoncs, evidently brouglit from fomc other 
place, there not being any mark of their being taken 
fnim the fpot. It lias only a Angle entrance. This is 
fuppofed to have been the grand confiAory of ilic dniidi. 
cal adininiAraiiun.~-Nut far from it was one of the Cor- 
feddau, now in a manner difperfvd, but which once con* 
fiAed of a great cupped heap of f^ncs, on which fat 
aloft a druid, inAru^ling the furrounding people 7 >:ulta 
de Deorum immortnlum vi rl poUjlatt di/'l'Ularit, tl juvin~ 
lull tradiint; Cxf.Lib.6.—Here were alio the relicks of 
a circle of Aoncs, with the cremUeh in the niidA ; but 
all cxtremily imperfefi. Two of tlic'llunes an- \iry 
large ; one, which ferves at prefent as part of the cud 
of a lioufe, is 12 feet 7 inches high, and 8 feet broad ; 
and another 11 feet high, and 23 feet in girth, fiomc 
left’er Aones yet remain. Tliis circle, when complete, 
was one of the temples of the druids, in which their 
religious rites were performed. It is the conjecture of 
Mr Rowlands, that the whole of thefe remains were 
furrounded with a circle of oaks, and formed a deep 
and facred grove : Jam pif fc rohorum elegunt lueof, 
neque ulh Jacra fine ta fronde conficiunt; (Plin. HiA. 
Nat. XV. 44.)—Near this is Caer Leh, or the moated 
entrenchment; of a fquare form, with a double rum* 
part, and broad ditch intervening, and a lelfer on the 
outfide. Within are fouadationa of circular and of 
fquare buildings. This Mr Rowland fuppofes to have 
been the refidence of the arch druid, and to have giv. 
cn the name, Tn'r Dryni', to the towiiftiip in which 
it Aands. At Trev Wry are fcvcral faint traces of cir. 
cles of ftones, and other vcAiges of buildings; but all 
fo dilapidated, or hid in weeds, as to become almoA 
formlefs. Bod-druddn, or the habitation of the druids, 
7 re’r-Beirdd, or that of the bard, and Bodoivyr, or that 
of the priefls, are all of them hamlets, nearly furround* 
iugthe feat of the chief druid, compofing the elTeiitial 
part of his fuite. At the lait is a thick cromlccli, 
reAingon three {tones. 

The Aiurc near Porthamd, not far from hence, is fam¬ 
ed for being the place wlicre Suetonius landed, and 
put .in end in this illaixl to the dnitd reign. His in¬ 
fantry paflcd over in flat-bottomed boats, perhaps at the 
fpot Aill called Paen yr T/craphie, or the valley of 
Shfis, His cavalry croffed partly by fording, partly 
by fwimming. Of the conflift on this occafiun we 
have the following animateddefeription by Tacitus 

Slat 
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pRuy* ** Stat pro littnrc dlvcrfa acirs, deiifa amiis vtrifqde* 

K’"*' intercurfantibus fcrminis in modum furlaninj, vell'e fc* 
rail, crinibus dejuftis, fates pcrferebant j drmJtqur dr- 
ciiiDi preces diras fublatis ad cceliim manibus funden* 
t<*4. Niivitatf- afpf<^ii9 pemifrrf" milit.-m, iit qiiaf> h*. 
rentibiis incmbris, immobile corpus vulncribus pr*be* 
rent. Dcin cohorlatioiitbus ducis, et fe ipfe ftimttlantcs, 
nc mulicbrc et fanaticum a;'mi.*n pavefecrent, inferunt 
figna, fUrnutitquc ohvins et igni fuo involvunt. Prx- 
fidiiim podhac impofitiim vicis, excifiqiie luci, fxfis fu« 
perllitiunibiis facri. Nanwruore enptivo adulcre aras, 
et liuminum iibris confulere dc-os fas habebaiii.”—TLiis 
Knglifhed : On the Ihore llnud a motley army in 
clofc arrayt and well armed ; with women running 
wildly about in black attire with dilhcvclkd hair, and 
like the furies brandifting tlieir torches ; furrounded by 
tlic dniids, lifting up their hands to heaven, aod pour* 
ing forth the moll dreadful imprecations. The foldier 
flood afloiiifhed with the novelty of the fight. His 
limbs grew torpid, and his body remaining motionlcfs 
rcfigncd to every wound. At length, animated by 
their leader, and roufing one another not to be inti¬ 
midated with a womanly and fanatic hand, they dif- 
played their enfigns, overthrew all who oppofed them, 
and Sung them into their own fires.** Aftqr the battle, 
they placed garrifons in the towns, and cut down the 
gloves confecrated to the moll horrible foperflitions s 
for the Britons held it light to facrifice on their altars 
with the blood of tluii captives, and to confult the 
gods by the infpeftiou of human entrails.”—-There are 
tio traces of any Roman woiks left in this country. 
Their Aay was lb Iliott, tliat they had nut time to form 
any thing perinancut. 

Near the fvriy of Mod y Don appear the fine woods 
of Sir Nicholas Bayky, Hvirting the Mcnai for a con- 
fideiahle way. The wooded part of the ifland is on this 
fide. It commences at Llanidan, and rccals the ancient 
Britilli name of Anglefey, Tnyt DytvyH, or the Dark 
IJlandt on account of the deep (hade of its groves: but 
at prefput it is (except in*this part) entirely diveited 
of trees; and the climate fo averfe to their growth, that 
ill inoA parts it is with great difficulty the gentry can 
raife a plantation round their houfes. Plas Newydd, 
the' feat of Sir Nicholas Bayley, lies clofe upon the 
water, prote£led on tliree Tides by vener.able oaks and 
allies. The view up and down this magnifice'nt river- 
like flrait is extremely fine. The (hores are rocky; 
thofe on the oppofitc fide covered with woods; and be¬ 
yond foar a long range of Snowdonian Alps. Here 
flood a boufe built by Gwenllian, a defeendaot of Ca- 
drod Ilardd. The manfion has been improved, aod 
altered to a caftcUated form by the prefent owner. 

In the woods arc fume very remarkable druidical an¬ 
tiquities. Behind the boufe ai'e to be feen two vaft 
cromlechs. The upper ftonc of one is I2 feet 7 
inches long, 12 broad, and four thick, fupported by 
live tall Aoncs. The other is but barely feparated from 
the firfl: is almoft a fqnare, of five feet and a half, 
and fupported by four Aones. The number of Aip- 
purtcia to cromlechs arc merely accidciiLol, aud depend 
on the fize or form of the incumbent Aoiie, Tliefe 
are the moA magnificent we have, and the highcA from 
the ground ; for a middle-fized horfe may eafily pafs 
ttndcr the largeA. In the lands of Llugwy, indeed, 
there is a moU Aupendous one of a rhoinboidal form. 
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The grrateA dta^nal IS lyl feet, the IcfTcr kad tha 
thickiicfs three «et nine inches { but its height from '* ‘ V* ' 
the ground is only two feet: it was fupported by fe- 
veral Agnes. The Welfh, who aferibe every thing 4 iu- 
piAodotis to our famous Britifh king, call it ^rthtrr't 
In the woods at this place are fome druidical 
circles nearly contiguous to each other. 

At a fmall diAance from Beaumaris, on the ihore, 

Aand the remains of Llanvaes, or the Friars. It was 
foundcii by Prince Llewelyn ap Jerwerth, aod accord¬ 
ing to the general tradition of the country, over the 
grave of his wife Joan, daughter of King John, who 
died in 1237, and was interred on the fpot. Here alfo 
were interred a fun of a DaniAi king. Lord Clifford, 
and many barons and knights who kll in the Welfh 
wars. It was dedicated to St Francis, and confecrated 
by Howel hilhop of Bangor, a prelate who died in 
1240. The religious were Francifcana.or minor friars. 

Their church and houfc were dcAroyed, and their lands 
wnAed, in the infiirredlion made foon after the death 
of Llewelyn, laA Welfh prince, by his rclaiioii Miidoc. 

Edward II. in confiderntioii of their misfortunes, re¬ 
mitted to them the payment of the taxes due to him, 
which before the war were levied at the rate of 12I. 1 o<. 

Thefe friars were flrong favourers of Owen Glendwr. 

Henry IV. in his firA march againA Owen, plundered ‘ 
the convent, put feveral of the fiiarr. to the fword, 
and carried away the rcA ; but afterwards fit them at 
liberty, made rcllitution to the place, but peopled it 
with Englilh nclnfcs. It jioflihly was again reilitced 
to rum ; for Henry V. by patent, cllablilhcs lure tight 
friars, hut diredls that two only Aiould be Wel'h. At 
the dilTolution, Henry VIll. fold the convent and its 
pofTcfTiuiis to one of his courtiers. 'J'luy became in 
later days the property of a family of the naoie of 
White (now extindl), who built here a good manfioti. 

It of late bec.ime, by purchafe, the propcily of Ltnd 
Bulltcley. The chuich is tiirnid into <1 barn, and the 
coffin of the princefs Joan now forves for a watering 
trough.-^A little farther is CaAell Aber Lhenawg, a 
fmall fquarc fort, with the remains of a little roanJ 
tower nt each corner. In the middle one flood a 
fqtiare tower. A fofTc forroonds the whole. A liol- 
low way is carried quite to the fliore, and at its extre¬ 
mity is a large mound of caith, difigncd to cover the 
lan^ng. This caAle was fouudid by Hugh Lupus 
earl of CheAer, and Hugh the Red oail of Shrewf- 
bury, in 1098, when they made an iiivafion, and com¬ 
mitted more favage barbantics on the poor native:,, 
efpecially on one Kenred a pricA, than ever Aained the 
annals of any country. Providence fent Magoiis king 
of Norway to revenge the crnelties. His coming was 
to all appearance cafuaL He oAered to land, but was 
oppofed by the earls. Magnus Aood in the prow of 
hit fliip, and calling to him a moA expert bowman, they 
at once direded their arrows at the car) of Shre’wl- 
bury, who Aood all armed ob the ffiorc. An arrow 
pierced his brain through one of his eyes, the only 
dcfcncelcfs part. Tire viflor, feeing him fpring up in 
the agouies of death, iiifuliingly cried out m bis owu 
language, Lett loupe, Let him dance.” This fo« 
was garrifoned fo lately as the time of diaries I. 
when it was kept for the parliament by Sir Thomas 
Chradle; but was taken by Colonel Robinfon in 164;. 

Above Llanddona is a high bill, called BvutM 
A X 
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tiur, or Arthur’s round table: the true name was 
probably Tim, or Dinas Sulnvy ; for a church immedi* 
9tely beneath bears that of LlaavibangU Din-'iulwj. 
On the top of H is a great 6riti(h poft» furrounded by 
a double row of rude wwes with their ftiarp points up> 
Mrmoft; and in Ibme parts the ramparts are formed of 
fmall (tones. In the area are rediges of oval buildings; 
the laraeft is formed with two rows of flat ftones fet on 
end. Thefe had been the temporary habitations of the 
pofleflbrs. It had been a place of vail flrength : for, 

. bcfides the artificial defence, the hill (lopes deeply on all 
lidet, and the brink next to the ramparts is mofUy pre* 
dpitous. It is worth while to afeend this hill for the 
fake of the vaft profpeifl; and intermixture of fea, 
rock, and alps, mod (avagety great. 

About two miles fouth of Plas Gwyn, the feat of 
Faal PantoB. Efq; was fauated Penmynnydd, once the 
rcfldencc of the anccftori of Owen Tudor, fecond huf* 
band to Catherine of France, queen dowager of Hen> 
ry V. I ** who beyng (as honed Halleinforms nt)young 
and ludye, folowyng more her owne appetyte than 
freodely confaill. and regardyng more her private af> 
feAion than her open honour, toke to bulband privily 
(^in >428) a goodly gentylman, and a beautiful perfon, 
gamiged with manye godly gyftes both of nature and 
of grace, called Owen Teuther, a man brought forth 
and come of the noble lignage and auncient lyne of 
Cadwaladar, the lad kynge of the Britonnes.” The 
match, important iu its cunfequences, redored the Bri- 
ti(h races of princes to this kingdom : Thefe rrigoed 
long, under the title of the Houfe of Tudor; the mix* 
ed race having ceafed-on the acccfiiou of Henry VII. 
grandfon to our illudrious countryman. The remains 
of the refidence of the Tudors arc, the door of the 
gateway: part of the houfe, and the great chimney* 
piece of the hall, arc to be feen in the prefent farm* 
houfe. Some coats of arms, and dates of the build¬ 
ing or time of repairs, are ro be feen, with the ini¬ 
tial letters of the names of the owners. The Tudors, 
for a confidcrabic fpace before the extinflion of their 
race, alTumed the name of Owen. Richard was the 
lad male of the family, and was (Iterid'of the county 
in 16^7. Margaret, hrirefs of the houfe, married Co- 
ninglby Williams, Efq; of Clan y gon, in thisifland, 
who podilTed it during his life. It was afterwards fold 
to Lord Biilkelcy, in whufc defeendant it dill cooti- 
nuei. In the cjiurch of Penmynndydd is a mod magnw 
ficent monument of white alaballer, removed at the 
dilFolution from the abbey of XJanvaes to this place ; 
tmibably crewed in memory of one of the Houle of’ 
Tudor, who had been interred there. On k is the 
figure of a man in complete armour, a conic helm, and 
mail guard down to his bread ; his lady is in a thick 
angqiar hood ; their feet red on lions, and their beads 
ire fapported by angels. 

On the wedeni point of the bay is a fnall cape, flat 
' It tojp, called Ct^tU mawr, joined to the Und by a 
low idhmus. It is compofed of limedone, which is 
carried to didint parts iu dnall veffels, «diich lie in a 
fmall ebanocl mar the rock, and by their numbers fre* 

? ucnily enliven the view. Roman coios have been 
ound in this neighbourhood { but there ire no vediges 
of there having been any d.ttton. Beyond Cadleroawr, 
on the (hore, are vad blocks of black uurblc flUed with 
f^lls, coroUuids, and fungitr. 
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At Tryfclv?yn mountain is the mod condderable An; 
body of copper ore perhaps ever known. The part of 
Tryfelwyn which contains it is called Paryt moutaain- 
Of this mountain, and the works there carried on, wc 
have the following very curious and particular account 
by Mr Pennant *;—The cxicrnal afpcfl of tltc hill i.Ti.mr 
is extremely rude, and rifes into enormous rocks of^'*'»*** 
coarCe white quartz. The ore is lodged in a bafon, 
hollow, and has on one fide a fmall lake, on whofe wa¬ 
ters, didafteful as thofe of Avemus, no bird is known 
to alight. The whole afp^ of this trad has, by the 
minei^ operations, adumed a mod favage appearance. 
Suffocating fumes of the burning heaps of copper a- 
rife in all parts, and extend their baneful influence fur 
miles round. In the adjacent parts vegetation is near¬ 
ly dedroyed: even the modes and lichens of the rocks 
lave petiihed ; and nothing feems capable of redding 
the furoea but the purple meiic grafs, which Bourifhes 
in abundance. It ia thought that the ore had been 
worked in a very didant period, Vediges of the an¬ 
cient operations appear in feveral parts, carried on by 
trenching, and by heating the rocks intenfcly, then 
fuddenly pouring on water, fo as to caufe them to 
crack or fcale ; tbua awkwardly fupplying the ufe of 
gunpowder. Pieces of charcoal were alfo found, which 
proves that wood was made ufe of for that purpofe. As 
the Britons imported all works in brafs, it is certain 
that the Romans were the undertakers of thefe mines; 
and it is verv probable that they fent the ore to Caer- 
bin to be /melted, the place where the famous cake 
of copper was difeovered. They might likewife have 
had a fmelting hearth in this ifland ; for a round cake 
of copper was difeovered at Llanvaethlle, a few miles 
from this place. Its weight was fifty pounds, and it 
had on it a mark refembling an L. 

In the year 1762, one Alexander Frazier came 
into Ang^efey in fcarch of mines. He vifited Parys 
mountain ; called on Sir Nicholas Bayley, and gave 
him fb flattering an account of the profpedl, as indu¬ 
ced him to make a trial, and fink (hafts. Ore was 
difeovered ; but before any quantity could be gotten, 
the mines were overpowered with water. In about j 
two years after, Meifrs. Roe and Co. of Maccksficld 
applied to Sir Nicholas for a leafe of Penrhyn ddu mine 
in Caernarvonfhire; with which they were, much 
againfl their wills, compelled to take a leafe of part of 
this mountain, and to carry on a level, and make a fair 
trial. The trial was accordingly made; ore was dif* 
covered ] but the expences overbalanced the profits- 
They continued working to great lofs; and at length 
determined to give the affair up. They gave their 
agent orders for that purpofe: but he, as a final at¬ 
tempt, divided his men into ten feveril companies, of 
three or four in a partnerfhip, and let them fink fhafts 
in various placet, about eight hundred yards eaftward 
of a place called the GcUhi Vtntwn, on a prefumpiion 
that a fpriiig, which iffued from leir the place, mull 
come from a body of miocral. His conjedurc was 
right; for in lefs than two days they met with, «t the 
dcptlt of feveu feel from ilic furfacc, the fuUd mineral, 
which proved to be that vafl body which has fince been 
worked to fuch advantage. The day that this dif* 
covery was made was March 2. '1768 : which has 
ever fince heeo obferved as a fcfltval by the miners. 

Soon after this difeovery, another idTcnturc was begun 

by 
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■ by the rev«rend Mr Edwsrd Huehet> owner of part of ' of vaft extent. Some contva 400 tona of ok» otbera AagUia 
the mountain, in right of hie wift Mary Lewis of Liya aooo. The firft require four montha to be compleuly ‘ - “» '• 
Dulas ; To that the whole of the treafure it the pro* burnt, the left near ten. Thus burnt, it ia carried to 
perty of Sir Nicholaa Bayley and himfelf. The body proper placet to be dreifed, or wadted, and made mer- 
of copper ore it of unknown extent. The tbickoeU chantable. By thia procefi the ore it reduced to * 
hat been afeertained in fome placet by the driving of a fourth part in quantity, but confiderably improved ia 
level under it, feveral yeari ago, and it wat found to quality: and by thia meant the water it ftrongly or 
be in fome placet twenty«fouryarda. The ore it moft- richly impregnated with copper, which it diflblwcd by 
ly of the kind called by Cronfted, Pjritet tuprifiavt the acidquiltty of the fnlphurj aadit collefted or pre* 
viriiefcentt and contains vaft quantitiet of fulphur. It cipitated again by iroa in the above-deferibed pitt. 
varies in degrees of goodnefs ; fume of it it rich, but Ine iron ia aD dilfolved. 

the greater part poor in quality. ** But a far richer produce of copper Is difeovered 

** There are other fpeciet of copper ore foand here, from the water lodged ia the bottom of the bed of ore, 

Of late a vein of the Pfritu cuprt grtfeut of Cronfted, which is highly faturated with cbe prcciout metal, 
about fevcR yards wide, has been dilravered near the This is diwam up, either by mcaosofwbimfiet orwind* 
weft end of the mountain : fome is of an iron grey, miOt, to the furfacc, and then diftributed into^num* 

fome quit black ; the firft contains fixteen 1b. ot coi^ bert of redangular pits 56 feet long, fome pita more 

per per loolb. the laft forty. An ore hat been latay fome left, (z 15 feet broad and zo inches deep, 
found, in fmm of Ipofe earth, of a dark purpKlk co- To fpeak in the language of the adept, Venus muft 
lour; and the beft of it hat produced better than eight make an alfignation with Mars, or tbit folution will 
in twenty. Some years ago, above tbiity pounds of have no effieS. In plain Englifti, a quantity of iron 
native copper wat found in driving a level through a muft be imroerfed in the water. The kind of iron it 
turberyt fome was in form of moft, fome in very thin of no moment} old pots, hoops, anehori, or any rC' 
leaves. fufe, will fuffice : but of late, for the convenience of 

. “ It is quarried out of the bed in vaft malTcs { is management, the adventurers procure new plates, four 
broken into fmall pieces : and the moft pure part is feet long, one and a half broad, and three quarters of 
fold raw, at the rate of about 3I. to 6L per ton, or an inch thick. Thefe they immerfe into the pits, 
fent to the fmelting-houfesoF the refpedlive companies The particles of copper inftantly are precipitated by 
to be melted into metal. Mr Hughes has great fur* the iron, and the iron is gradually diflulvcd into a yeU 

naces of his own at Ravenhead near Liverpotd, and at low ochre. Great part of it floats off by the water, 

Swanfey in South Wales. An idea of the wealth of and links to the bottom. The plates, or the old iron 
thefe mines may be formed, by confidering that the (as it happens), are frequently taken out, and the cop- 
Macclesfiuld Company have had at once fourteen thou- per fcrei^ ofl'; and this is repeated till the whole of 
land tons of ore upon bank, and Mr Hughes thirty the iron is confumed. The copper thus procured dif- 
thoufand. fers little from oative copper, and is prixcdaccordingly, 

“ The more impure ore is alfo broken to the Gze of and fold foe. prices from s;l. to 45!. a ton. 
about hen’s eggs; but in order to clear it from tbequan- ** This difeovery is far from new: it has been praflif- 
tity of fulphur with which it abounds, at well as other ed long in the Wicklow mines in Ireland ; and above 

adventitious matter, it muft undergo the opentioo of a century in thofe of Hem^undt in Hungary, where 

burning. For that purpofe it is placed between two pa- it is called umenr The waters of the Hungn- 

rallel wallsof vaft length: fome kilns are 20, others 40, nan mines are much more ftrongly impregnated witli 

and 50yards in length; fome to, others 20, feet wide, copper than thofe of Parys mountain. The ftrfteffcdls 

and above 4 fttet in neigfat. Tltefpacc between is not its operation in 12 or about so days, the laft requires 
only fllled, but the ore is piled many feet higher, in a two months. Horfe fliues, iron made in fhape of 
convex form, from end to end. The whole is then co- hearts, and other forma, arc put into the foreign wa- 

vered with flat ftones, clofcly luted with clay; and ten; and when perfeAIy tranfinuted, are given as 

above is placed a general integument of clay, and fmall prefents to curious ftrangera. 

fubbifh »f the work, in order to prevent any of the '* The ore is not got in the common manner of min- 
Rimesirom evaporating. Of late, fome kilns have been mg, but is cut out of the bed in the fame manner as 

conftruAed with brick arches over the ore, which is ftone is out of a quarry.- A hollow is now formed in 

found to be the belt method of burning. Within thefe the folid ore open to the day, and extends about 100 

few years, attempts are made to preferve the fulphur yards ia kngth, about 40 yards in breadth, and 24 

from flying away; and that is done by flues made of yarda-in depth. The ends are at prefent undermined, 

brick whofc tops are in form of a Gothic arch, many but fupported by vaft pillars and magnifleent arches, 

feorea of feet in length. One end of thefe opens into all metallic ; and thefe caverns meander far uudet 

the beds of copper which are to be bufnt. Th(^e beds ground. Thefe will foon difappear, and thoufands ol 

are fet on fire by a very fmall quantity of coal, for aD tons of ere be gotten from both the columns and roofs, 

the reft is effeded by its own phlogiftoa. The volatile Tbe fides of this vaft hollow are moftly perpendicular, 

partis confined, anddire£Ied to the flues; initscourfe and accefs to the bottom is only to be had by fmall 

the fuIphureouB parcides ftrike againft their roofs, and fteps cut in the ore ; and the curious vifttor muft truft 

fall to the bottom in form of the fineft brimftone ; * to them and a rope, till he reaches fdoe ladders, which 

which is colleAed and carried to adjacent faoufes, will coodufl him the reft of tbe defeent. On th< 

where it m melted into what is called in the fhopsedges of the chafms are wooden platforms, which pro- 
irmjiont. jea far; on them are windlafles, by which tbe work- 

** Tbe beds of copper, thus piled fur bunting, are men arc lowered -tu traafa^ their bufiaefs on the fact 
‘ el 
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of the precipice. There fufpended, they wdrk in mid 
Aagliog. gj,.^ pjgjj g fjnall place for a footing, cut out the ore 
'in vail mafTes, and tumble it to the bottom with great 
Doife. In fuch fituationa they form caverns, and there 
appear &f«ly lodged till the rope if lowered to coDvejr 

them up again. Much of the ore is blafted with gun* 
powder, eight tana of whkh are faid to be annually 
•ufed for the purpofe. 

“ Nature hath been profufe in beftowing her mine- 
ral favours on this Cpot t for above the copper ore, and 
Dot more than three quarters of a yard beneath the 
common foil, is a bed of yellowiih greafy clay, from 
one to four yards thick, containing lead ore, and 
yielding from 600 to 1000 pounds weight of lead from 
one ton ; and one ton of the metal yields not Icfs than 
57 onncea of filrer. Mixed with the earth, are fre¬ 
quently certain parts t'f the colour of cinnabar. Wne< 
tlier thefe are fymptomatic of the fulphureous arfenical 
fdver ores or of quickfilver, I will not pretend to dc* 
cide. Something interferes with the fucccfsful fmelt* 
ingof this earth in the grate 1 infomuch that it has 
not yet been of that profit to the adventurers which 
might rcafonably be expc£led from the crucible aflays 
of it, and tliey have at this time about 8000 tons on 
bank undifpofed of. This place has been worked for 
lead ore in'very diftant times. In the bottom of the 
' pool was found an ancient fmclting hearth of grit ilone, 
mill feveral bits of fmelted lead, of about four inches 
in length, two in breadth, and half an inch thick. 

Thefe works have added greatly to the popula* 
tion of the ifland ; for about 1500 perfons are employ¬ 
ed ; who, with their families, are fuppofed to make 
near 8000 perfons, getting their bread from thefe 
mines. The little village of Amlwch, the port of the 
{dace, is increaflng fad, and the market grows con- 
flderable. At the fcafon of the greateft work, Mr 
Hughes’s men alone receive for many weeks 200!. in 
one week, and lyol. in another, merely for fubfifl- 
ence. The port is no more than a great chafm between 
two rocks,, running far into land, and dry at low water; 
into wliich Hoops run, and lie fccurc to receive their 
lading,” 

Near Kemlyn bay is a quarry of marble, common 
To this place, fome parts of Italy, and to Corfica, and 
known in the diops by the name of f'erde <ii Cofjica. 
Its colours are green, black, white, and dull purple, 
irregularly dlfpofed. In different blocks one or other 
of the colours are frequently wanting ; but among the 
green parts are oftener found narrow veins of a mon ele¬ 
gant and filky white albedos. It is a compound fpe- 
cies of marblet part is calcareous and may be adted on 
by aquafortis. The green parts partake of the nature 
of jafper. It is apt to be interfedlcd by fmall creeks, 
or by albe^ine veins, therefore incapable of taking a 
high pulifd. This quarry lies on the lands of Monacb- 
ty, in the pariih of Llan-Fair-Ynghornwy ; and it is 
found again in the ifle of Skerries, off this pariih. 
Neither the quarry nor the albedos are at prelent in 
ufe. In Rhofcolyn parifh, a green amianthus, or 
brittle afScilos, is met with in great plenty in a green 
marble liinilar to the above; bet by reafon of the in¬ 
flexible quality of its fibres not applicable to the fame 
ufe: 

ANGLING, among fportfmen, the art of fiihitkg 
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with a rod, to which arc fitted a line, hook, and bait. A 
See Fiiiiinr.'RoiU FnHinu^Huul, 

The angler’s firft bufincfe Is to attrafl the fifli to the 
place intended for angling. The method of doing this, 

m ftanding waterg, by throwing in graini:, obi>|>p«<l 

worms, and the like, is well known i but the chief dif¬ 
ficulty is in running rivers and brooks. The method, 
in this cafe, is to prepare a tin box capable of holding 
fome hundreds of worms, bored on all fides, and full 
of holes of fuch a fize ar they may be juft able to 
crawl out at; there muft be a plummet faftened to this 
box to fink it, and a line to draw it back at pleafure ; 
in this cafe it is to be thrown into the water in a pro¬ 
per place, above which the angler may ftand under co¬ 
ver. The worms will flowly and gradually crawl out 
of this box, and the fi/h will be gathered about to feed 
on them; the*laitcd hook is to he thrown in higher 
up and carried down by the ftream. If this method 
do not bring the fiih about the place in a little time, 
there is reafon to fufpecl that fome pike lies lurking 
thereabout, and deters them i in this enfe, it is proper 
to throw out a baited hook, and he will generally be 
taken ; after this the attempt will fuccced. 

When the angler takes his ftand, he is to flieher 
himfclf under fume tree or bulb, or (land fo far from 
the brink of the water that he can only difeern his float; 
as the tifl) are timorous and eafily frightened away. 
The angling rod tnuft be kept in a moderate (late, nei¬ 
ther too dry not too moifl^: in the firft cafo, it will be 
brittle : in the other, rotten. When paftes are ufed, 
it is proper to mix a little tow with them, and rub 
them over with honey; finally, a fmall anointing 
with butter is of great ufe to keep them from wafliing 
off the hook. The eyes of any fifh that is taken arc an 
excellent bait for almoft any other kind of fdh. The 
beft way of angling with the fly is down the river, 
and not up ; neither need the angler ever m^e above 
half a dozen of trials in one place, either with fly or 
ground bait, when be angles for trout: by that time 
the fifh will either offer to take, or refufe the bait and 
not ftir at all. 

In a pond, the heft place for the angler to take his 
ftand is ufually that where the cattle go up into water: 
in rivers, if breams ore filhed fur, it lliould be in the 
deepeft and moft quiet places; if eels, under the banks 
of rivers that hang over ; peVch are to be expelled in 
clean places, where the ftream is fwift { and chub in 
deep (haded holes : roach arc moftly found where 'the 
perch are, and trout only in fwift and clear iftreanis. 
Places where there are many weeds, or old flumps of 
trees, harbour fifh in great numbers, and they ufually 
bitefively there; but there is danger of entangling tJ>e 
line, or faftening the book to the weeds. In cafe of 
this accident, recourfe is to be had to a ring of lead, 
of about fix inches round, faftened to a fmall pack¬ 
thread ! this ring is to be thruft over the rod, and let 
fall into the water. It will defeent^ to the place where 
the hook is entangled t and then, by pulling the pack¬ 
thread gently, the hook will be foon difengaged, or 
at ihe word ii can only be broke off near the end of the 
line : whereas, when this is not employed, the rod it- 
felf is fomeiimes broken, or the line nearer its upperend. 

Deep waters arc beft for angling in, for the fifh do 
not love to be difturbed by wmd and weather. 

The 
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The openings of (luices and mill dami always hring He published Lis SuMRfatio pojtulattva in c7p> AaguT^ 

liih up the cuvrcnt to feek for the food which is brought poiition to their cennire j wherein he complains that Angola. 

with the ftreani; and angling in thefe places is ufually they bad given him a vague nndetermined cenfure, 

fiicccfsfu!. without taxing any particular propoiltion. He died 

•The bed feafun is from April to 0 £lober ; for, in fomc time after the redoration of Charles II. but in 

very cold Itormy weather, the hlh will not bite ; the wbat year is uncertain. 

bed times of the day are from three till nine in the ANGOL, a city of Chili in South America, fituat* 
morning, and from three in the afternoon till funfet. ed in W. Long, and S. Lit. 38^. 

In an cadcrly wind, there is never much fport for the ANGOLA, a kingdom on the weftem coad of 
angler; the fouthcrly winds are the bed for his pur> Africa, lying, according to the mod probable accounts, 

pofe, and a warm but lowering day is mod of all to be between Lat. 8. 30. and 16. 21. South, forming a coad 

chofeii; a gentle wind, after a fiidden fhower, to didarb of upwards of 480 miles; but how far it extends from, 

the water, makes a very good opportunity for the aog> wed to cad, has never been exactly determined. An* 

Icr : the cooler the weather in the hotted months, the gola Proper is bounded on the north by the river Dan- 

better i but in wintev, on the contrary, the warmer the da, which feparates it from Congo ; and on the fouth 

day the betteTr A cloudy day, after a bright moon- by the Coanza, by which it is feparated from Benguela. 

light night, is always a good day for fport; for the ddi This lad, however, is now included in the kingdom of 

do not care for going after prey in the bright moon- Angola, having been conquered by ita monarchs, 

fhinc, and are therefore hungry the next morning. though it dill retains the name of kingdom, and is 

Thofe who ara fond of angling might fave themfelves included in the dimenhons we have jult now given, 

fomc fruitlefs trouble by uhferving when fmall fifli in a The air here is very hot and unwholefome, and the 

jar take or refufe food. See Fish. country mountainous ; there being but few plains to 

The fevcral methods of angling for falmon, trout, be met with in it, except on the fea coad, and between 

carp, tench, perch, pike, dace, gudgeons, toach, the huge ridges of mountains. t 


fiounder, &c. may be feen under the article Fishino. 

ANGLO-Calvinists, a name given by fome wri¬ 
ters to the members of the church of England, as 
agreeing with the other Calviaids in mod points ex¬ 
cept church government. 

^NUtO’S/txoH, an appellation given to the language 
fpuken by the Englifh Saxons ; in contradidindtiun 
from the true Saxon, as well as from the modern 
Englidi. 

ANGLUS (Thomas), an Englilh priej), well known 
for the fingularity of his opinions, and feveral little 
trails which he wrote in the 17th century. He went 
by fevcrul names. Mr Baillct fays Kis true name was 
White ; but that he ufed to difguife it under that of 
Cantli^ut, Alhut, Bianthi, and Rtcktuorlh ; but he was 
mod known in France by the name of Thomas Anglus. 
Des Cartes generally called him Mr Vitut. He paf- 
fed fome time in mod countries of Europe | but his 
longed day was at Rome and Paris. When he was in 
England, he lived a confiderable time in the family of 
Sir Kcnelm Digby; and Teems to have had a great 
edeem for the opinions of this gentlcmati,aa maybe feen 
in his writings, particularly in the Preface to his Latin 
work concerning the Inftitutions of the Peripatetic 
Philofophy, according to the hypothefia of Sir Kcnelm. 
He was a great advocate for the Peripatetic philofo¬ 
phy. He attempted even to make the principles of 
AriCotle fubfervient to the explaining the mod impe¬ 
netrable mydenes of religion ; and with this view he 
engaged in the difeuflion of predeftination, free will, 
and grace. Mr Baillct fays, “ What he wrote upon 
tfaisbibjefl refembles the ancient oracles for obfeurity.” 
Id fuch abdrufe points as we have mentioned, he was 
much embarraded \ and, by giving too great fcope to 
hi« own thoughts, he pleafed neither the Muliiiids nor 
Jpanfenilts. He is allowed, however, to have been a 
man of an extenlive and penetrating genius. On the 
loth of June 11558, the congregation of the Index Ex- 
purgatorius at Rome condemned fome treatifes of 
Thomas Anglus. The doftors of Douay cenfured alfo 
72 proportions extrafled from his Sacred Inftitutions. 


That part of the kingdom which we have diftinguidi-Origlnsnys 
ed by the name of Angola Proper, was fubjedk to theP^°''‘“‘®‘>f 
kings of Congo in the year 1484, when the Portuguefe 
drft difeovered the countr)': but how long it had been 
fo before that time, is not known ; the inhabitants be¬ 
ing utterly deftituteof chronology, and having no other 
way of diftinguilhing paft events, but by faying they 
happened in uicli a king’s rcigiu Neither, though An¬ 
gola became a diftinfl kingdom fincc ita difeovery by 
the Portugurfe, is it known with more certainty at 
what time that revolution happened ; or whether the 
Portuguefe were not concerned in aififting the viceroy 
of the king of Congo, who governed the province of 
Angola, to fet up for bimfclf. 2. 

All accounts agree, that this kingdom was founded Tradition 
by one Ngola or Angola, from whom it took its name. 
According to the'tradition of the country, this Ngola jlj* 
was a fmith, and the iriventor of that trade, in which 
he had been inftruflcd by the demons of the country.dom. 

In confeqnencc of this, he became exceeding rich, not 
in gold, iilver, or Ihell money, which were not at that 
time in ufe, but in corn, cattle, and fruits, w hich were 
then exchanged in traffic. The country being not long 
after vifited by a grievous famine, Ngola gencrouOy re¬ 
lieved hia diftrciTcJ countrymen, and faved the lives of 
feme thoefands. In gratitude for this gencrofity, he 
was unanimoufly chofen king ; and hence the fmith's 
trade is reckoned among the royal arts of Angola. ^ 

According to other accounts which can be more de- More au. 
pended upon, Ngola was the king of Congo’s viceroy ;th«mic ac. 
who, hiving become powerful by the reduAion of fevc-^®'*''*- 
ral of the nei^bouring ftates, was induced to fet up 
for himfclf. Dreading, nevertbelefs, the power of his 
old mafter, he chofe to fend him the tifital tribute and 
prefents annually, till he reckoned himfclf iimily feated 
00 the throne, and had fccurcd it to his defeendants. 

His meafures were greatly facilitated by the wars which 
the king of Congo was then engaged in with the Giagns, 
a barbarous nation in the neighbourhood. Thefe made 
fuch a powerful inroad into his dominions that be was 
glad to afle afliftance from Ngola: not w a fubJcA, but 
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ti a friend and ally. Thia was readily granted; and 


^ the two mnnarchs continued erer after fending prefenta 
and fll&ftance to each other, and encouraging a mutual 
commerce between their fubjefla. 
oU Uie Ngoia lived to a great age, biglily refpefted by hi« 
fubjeCti, and in alliance wuh ^hc hmg of Congo and 
the Portiiguefe, whufe numeroua fcttlementa on the 
coaft had made them become very powerfuL Accord* 
ing to the cuftom of the country, he had many wivei 
and concubines. By hia chief favourite he had three 
daughters, Zundn Riangola, 7 uml>a Riangola, andano* 
ther whofe name is unknown. Tuwa^s the latter 
part of his life, the king’s chief care was to fccure the 
crown to the eldeft of thefc; for which puepofe he con* 
fulted his beloved queen, who encouraged lum in the 
(leiign with all the eloquence in her power. By her 
advice, he frnt for hU lieutenant-general, a farourite 
Have, whom he had created viceroy over the whole king* 
dom, to acquaint him wkb his refoliition. The artfu 
minifter did not fail to applaud his dclign, though hia 
intention was to defmud the princefs, and feiee the 
throne for himfelf. He accordingly took the opportu* 
iiity, one day, when that princeu and the whole court 
were employed in fowing their lands, to fpreadare*- 
port that the Angolic enemies had entered the king¬ 
dom, and were deftroying every thing with fire and 
fword. In this conFufton, the treacherous viceroy con¬ 
ducted the three pHneefies to the royal palace ; and ac* 
quaiuting Ngola with the preteoded danger, urged him 
to betake himfelf to a fpeedy flight. The frighted mo¬ 
narch, unable to fiir with age, defired his minifter to 
take the mod proper means for bit fafety: whereupon, 
being a fiuut young fellow, he takes hia majelly on hia 
back, and carries him into a neighbouring wood; where 
he no founer had him in a convenient place, than he 
ilahbed him with a dagger. This flratagem was too 
ninifti.T, fhallow to remain long concealed ; the murderer was 
nho rrisrg quickly difeovered, and many of the nobles rofe in arms 
dethrone. Hgainll him; but finding his party too (Iroog tobc^- 
pofed, they were at lad obliged to fubmit, and fufiCT 
him quietly to afeend the throne, upon his publicly de¬ 
claring that he had not feized it but with a view of fe- 
curing it to the princefs Zunda Riangola. 

To this princefs the ufurper palliated his conduA in 
the bed manner he could ; and die had art enough to 
6 difguife her refent'ment fo cffeAually, that he oerer 
^«hofthedifcovered the fmalled occafion for jealoufy. At lad, 

^ his fndden death gave Zunda an opportunity of afeend- 
ceded by *’'’8 throne peaceably; when die behaved with fuch 
Zunda Rt. moderation and judice as to gain the love and iflec- 
tion of all her fuf^cAs. Her jealous tenper prevent¬ 
ed her from marryiog ; and, by giving too much way' 
to h, fhe came at Un to dread as rivu the two Tons 
of her younger fider Tumba, and to form defignt 
agiind their lifi. To aecompHdi her purpofei, fhe or¬ 
dered tbera to be brought to court, pretending to have 
them rducac^ under her own eye. This was decUaed 
for feme time ; but at length the queen prevailed fo fiw 
at to have the elded lent to her; whom die no foooer 
got into her power, than ihe caufed btm to be madacred, 
with all his attendants} only one efciqiing, all covered 
with wouuds, to carry the dreadful news to the prio- 
cefs and her hulbanfl. 

On hearing of this bloody ad, the afflided parents 
imfiediaiflly lallied forth at the head of all thdr vaJTals. 
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They were waited for by Queen Znndi at the head of Anw: 
a numerous army; but no fooner did her foidiers per- 
ceivc the parents uf tiie deceafed prince, than they im- ^ 
mediately abandoned the queen to their refentment. g 
Tumba immediately rufhed upon her filler, and llaj)- U Kerfelf 
bed her to the heart; after which, Ihe commanded her’"“rdtfei 
entrails to be taken out, and thrown into the hole in^^ 
which her fon’s body had been call. Upon this Tumba“ 
was crowned queen of Angola, and invited her buf- 
band to participate with her in the management of 
public affairs. Thia offer he was too wife to accept } 
and Tumba, upon his refufal, refigned the crown into 
the hands of her fumving foo, named Angola Chilvagnu 
He proved a great and wife prince, extending his do¬ 
minions by conquell, and gaining the love of his fub- 
jeAs by the modcralion and equity of his government. 

He was focceeded by one of his younger ftjns, named 9 
Damii Aagoli I who no fotmer ucended the throne, Dambi An 
than he put aU his brethren to death, left they Ihould 
unite in favour of the eldeft. The reft of bia reign 
proved conformable to fuch a beginning. He was a 
monfter of cruelty, avarice, lewdnefs, and perfidy. 

Death, however, in a Ihort time, happily delivered his 
fubjeAs from this tyrant ; who, notwithftanding his 
tnfamotti life, was,'buried with the greatell magnifi¬ 
cence I and a mount was ereAed over his grave, con- 
fifiing, according to the coftom of the country, of a 
prodigious number of human viAims which bad been so 
facnficed to his gboft. Dambi Angola was fucceeded^S®'*.^*?^ 
by Ngola Chilivtgni, a warlike and cruel prince. He 
conquered many nations, and made the mod dreadful 
inroads into the kingdom of Congo, along the rivers of 
Danda, Lucalli, Zanda, and Coanza: whofe waters 
were often tinged with the blood of thoufands whom 
he maffscred in his excurfions. Notwithftanding thefe 
butcheries, Ngola CKilivagni fiiowed fuch gcnerofity to 
tliofe who readily fubmitted to him, that he was fure 
to conquer, not only wherever he came, but wherever 
he feemed to direA his forces. At laft, as if weary 
of conquell, be planted a tree on the banks of the 
Cuanu, about eight leagues from Loanda San Paulo, 
as a boundary to his ranges. This tree the Portu- 
guefe called ifanda% or 1 /andaura / and afterwards 
ereAed a fortrefs sear it. it 

The fame folly and infolence which took place in the Pwcic* 
bread of Alexander the Great, on account of bia rapid • 
conquefts, foon puffed up the mind of this petty Afri-^°*^ 
can tyrant. Becaufe be had conquered and ranged 
fomc of the neighbouring countries, and brought un- 
per bis fubjcAion a few cowardly barbarians} he firft 
faacied himfelf invincible, and then that be was a god. 

He demanded the fame refpeA and adoration that was 
paid to tbeir other dckics; and with this demand his 
fubjeAs were fervilr enough to oomply. This pretend¬ 
ed deity, however, was forced to fubmit to the fate of 
other mortals, and died without leaving a fucceflbr be¬ 
hind him. 

On the deeeafe of Ngola ChUivagni, the ftates elec¬ 
ted Ngingha-Angola-Chilambo-Kickafands, gnat ne- 
jriiew to Tumba’s bufband, as bis fucceuor. He 

proved fucb 1 rapacious and cruel tvrsot, that his fub- 
jcAs univerfsUy wilhed for his dettn; which, luckily 
for them, fuoa happened. He wu interred with the 
ufaal pomp snd folemnities, particularly that of having 
a whole hecatomb of bumaa nAims fkrificed upon his 

grave, 
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ffoiitpl* grave. His fon Band! Asgola, who fucceeded him, 
pro<ied ycfa greater tyrant than hU father t fo that he 
foon became intolerable to his fubjc^ti. A general re- 
la <nfi'cd, in which hia fubjecls called in the cannibal 

iiAoaoU. Gtagas to their affillance. Tbcfe immediately poured . 
in like a band of hungry dogs haAening tu feed upon 
a carcafs; and having defeated and devoured the forces 
of the tyrant, bcfieged him in an inacceffible mmmtain ; 
where, nut being able to come at him, they rel\ Ived to 
felled by reduce him by famine. Bandi Angola applied to the 
he alTift- king of Congo for afliftance. As it was the iiitcreit 
iiice of the Qp prince to hinder the ravenous Qiagai from cn- 
j tcring into the Angollc dominions, when they could 
he Portu- eahly pals into his own, he did not nehtate at granU 
'uelc- ing his reqiieft ; and ordered a Arong reinforcement of 
the Portuguefe, of whole valourbe hada high oponion, 
and of whom he entertained a great number at hia 
court, to march to the aiCAance of the king of Ango¬ 
la. The command of the army was given to one of the 
moA experienced Portuguefe officers; who, depend¬ 
ing mure on the handful of Europeans he had under 
his cuminaiid than on the Congoefe, attacked the re¬ 
bels, though greatly fuperior in numlwr; and having 
utterly debated them, leilured the king of Angola to 
his throne. 

This eflenlial piece of fervice fo endeared the Portu- 
guefc to Dandi Angola, that he took them into his fer- 
rhe king’s vice, and even iulo his council. Their general became 
laughter a great favourite of the king, but mucli more fo of his 
:M, in love ter, who conceived a violent paflioB for him. 
Portu^uef UiiKirtunately for them both, the amour was carried 
genera]; little precaution on her pari, that tbe^king 

quickly difeovered it; and immediately formed a refo* 
lution of cxtern'iiiiating the Portuguefe ull at once. 
Such violent mcafures, however, could not he concert- 
I j ctl fo privately but the princefs got feme intelligence of 
K>hn retires > 3nd having apprifed her lover of his danger, he im- 
Cungu. mediately withdrew intc Congo, taking with liim as 
many of his countrymen as he conveniently could. The 
king of Congo expreffed fuch ftroiigrefentment againft 
Bandi Angola for his ingratitude, that the Portuguefe 
general would have probably prevailed upon him to de¬ 
clare war sgainA An^la, had he not been obliged to 
defend his own dominions againA a neighbouring prince 
who then made an inviAon. This anorded that gene¬ 
ral a fair pretence of afleing leave to retuni home ; pro- 
miffing to come with fuch rcinfo.cements as would en¬ 
able tlic king of Congo to revenge himfelf for the af¬ 
front put upon him by the Angotic monarch. His real 
iutenlioii, however, was, to give the king of Portugal 
an opportunity of feizing upon the kingdom of An- 
16 gola. 

I ays s plan On his return to Liffion, the Portuguefe general hav- 
ur the coo- ing bid hia plan before the king, it was fo well rclifh- 
that an armament was ordered to be fitted out, well 
the furnilhed with every neceffary for building fortrefies, 

I’oitu|aL ^ fufficient number of men. The wind proving 

favourable all the way back, the Portuguefe foon ar¬ 
rived fa£e at Loanda San Paulo t whence the general 
defpatcbed a melTcnger to acquaint the king of Congo 
vrith his arrival, and to make him fome rich prefents. 
Tfacfe were no fooncr gone than the admiral failed up 
the Coanza; and, lauoing without oppofitioii in the 
kingdom of Angob, fet about erefting a forcrefs in 
You IL Part I. 
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a convenient fituation, which was completed in a few Aagek 
days. 

' The king being informed of the return of the Por- * 
tuguefe, and of their fortifying themfelves on advan¬ 
tageous ground, gathered together a numerous army : xf 
but his forces, though upwai^of 100,000 in n umber, DJeati th( 
were utterly defeated by the Portuguefe; vaA num-AngoUos. 
hers killed, and many more carried into flavery. The 
admiral now ravaged the whob country, putting all to 
fire and fword, and making himfelf maAer of every ad¬ 
vantageous fpot of ground. The king, liowevcr, bad 
Aill the good luck to cfcape all the Aracagems that 
-were laid for him; and once more got fafe to hit inac* 
ceffiblc fortrefs. 

All this time Bandi Angola had himfelf tyrannized, 
and allowed liie favourites to tyrannise, in fuch a man¬ 
ner, that his fobjtfts were become no Icfs weary of his 
government than when they formerly revolted. Being 
DOW exafperated beyond mcafure at the calamitous war 
of which he had liecn the occafion, they formed a de- 
figii of putting an end to his life ; and in order to draw 
him mil of his retreat, where he wallowed in all manner 
of debauchery, they had rtcourfe to the foUowiiig 
Aratagem: A deputation was fent, acquainting him 
witb the revolt of one Cuculo C.ibazyo ; w iio, :’l ilic 
bead of a numerous band, committed the moA cruel 
ravages. They bcfotighthis majefty, either 10 levy a 
fufficient number of troops, and march in perlun agaiiiA , 

Iihr., or to allow them to arm ibemfclvcs againA him. 

The credulous king compiled with this bill pr.ipof.d 5 
and granted thim leave to raife wljat fortes ought be 
thought neceffary. Four days after, notice waa fent to 
the king, that his fubjedts hud attacked the tebds, and 
ha<l been rcpulfed with lufs; hut that, if his majeAy 
would but condefeend to animate them with Ins pre- 
fence, the fight of him would iiifpire them with Ijcli 
courage, that they would affuredly prove vitlorious. 

This liad the defired effeft ; and the king fet out a few 
days after, without any other precaution than lus own 
guards, to head his army which was encamped on the 
banks of the Lucalb. He no fooni r upptared in vie w n.iudi An- 
than all the chief officer came out to meet him ; aud|'<<l.i mur- 
having, under pretence of paying their rcfpccls, gra-dsteJ. 
dually feparated him from liis guarclx, they fell upon 
him and dcfpatched him at once. 

Bandi Angola was fucceedtd by his fon Ngula Dan¬ 
di, whofe mother bad been a Aavc, and whofe title to 
the crown was confequently difputable, according to the 
laws of the country. Of this the new king being well Cruelty ol 
apprifed, thought proper to begin his reign by inur-'br 
dering every perfevn who had oppofed his cleAiun. 
began witb toe Tewfo/c, or commander of the king’s 
rear guard; who, by his office, is the chief of the elec¬ 
tors, and the perfoii who governs the kingdom during 
the interregnum. Him he ordered to be put to death, 
with all his family. Tliefo were followcd^by the prin¬ 
cipal officerS 'of his father’s court; all bis concubine:;, 
together with their parents and near relations, whom 
he caufed to be butchered ; together with hit half- 

brother, his father’s fon by a favourite concubine, and 
then but an infant. He did not fpu-e even the fon uf 
his GAer Zingha Dandi, whom Ate bad by one of her 
paramours. The intereA of his fiAer had contributed 
greatly to raife this tyrant to the throne ; and his in- 

B * gratitude. 
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tteg oU. gratitude, wltli the murder of her fon, fo cjcafperated 
J" *• - ^hcr, that Jhe fwore to be revenged on him in the fame 

^ lo ''«y- 

!ll>he* war The Portiiguefe were the next obje^ie of his rcfent- 
jMhe Por-ment. Thefe he fo much dreaded on account of their 
vahjur and policy^ lhat he immediately declared war, 
•d to ereat *0 1*7 down his arms till he had extermi- 

nated them to the bit man, or driven them totally out 
of hit dominions. His ralhnefs, however, coft him dear. 
Myriads of the Angolic poltroons were overthrown by 
an handful of Purtuguefe ; and the hing himfelF was 
forced to fly, Hr .1 into the iiland of Chiconda in theri* 
ver Coanza, and then into the deferts of Oacco. Here 
his conquerors, out of great clemency, allowed him to 
live among the wild beads, without any other fullen* 
ance than what the deferts aiforded. lie had the mif- 
fortune alfo to lofe Iiis queen and two hliers Cambi 
and Fungi, who were taken prifoners by the Poftu- 
guefe, but honourably treated. 

The king being informed of this, fcnl an embafly to 
treat of their ranfbm and an exchange of prifoners. 

2, 'I'he propufal was readily agreed to ; and the princef- 
IJ» trcach- fes were fent back, laden with prefcnti. The king, 
ry. however, refufed to perform his part of the agreement, 
and thereby plunged himfclf into ftill greater difficul¬ 
ties. A new Portuguefc viceroy beiug arrived about 
this time, Ngola wan quite at a lofs how to excufe the 
^ends his iion-performancc ofhis part of the treaty. At laft he 
fter Ziiig-hud recoi’ifc to bis exafperated flflerZingba; andhav- 
ing cxciifiJ, as well as he could, the murder of her 
foil, propofeJ to fetid heron a fplcndid embalTy to the 
viceroy. Having confeiitcd, but without forgetting 
her refentment, Ihe fet out, as plenipotentiary for the 
king of Angola, with a magnificent retinue, was re¬ 
ceived wiili all the honour due to her rank, and lodged 
ill a fplendid palace prepared for her. 

Ii-rlmugh- audience Zinglia had of Don John (the 

yhehj. Poitugucfc viceroy), flic was greatly fiirprifed to find 
'ivur, n llatciy elbow chair prepared for him to fit upon, and 
for herfelfoiily a ricli tapcfti y fpread on the floor, with 
n velvet cufliioii embroidered with gold, and placed over 
agniiiA the chair of flatc. DiiTcmbling her difpleafure, 
however, flie beckoned to one the ladies of her re¬ 
tinue, commanded lier to lay herfclf down on her el¬ 
bows and knees upon the carpet, and fat herfclf upon 
her back duiing the whole time of the audience. She 
behaved with fuch addrefs and dignity, aa 'to gain the 
iidmiration of the whole council. A propofal was made 
of entering into an alliance oflenfive and defenfive with 
the king of Angola, provided he acknowledged him- 
fcir the vafTal of the king of Portugal, and fubmitted 
to pay a yearly tribute. Tu this Ziogha replied, tint 
fuch conditions were indeed fit to be impwd upon 
thofe who had been conquered by the fword ( but not 
upon a great and powerfid monarch, who only fought 
their fiiendniip and alliance : upon which the treaty 
was concluded on both fides, without any other con¬ 
ditions than the exchange ofprifbneTS. The audience 
being over, Don John took notice to Ziogha, as he 

rundodlvd Kvi uut of the hall, iLdl the Udy wku had 

ferved her asa feat, continued dill in the fame podure; 
upon wiiich fhe r^ied, That it did not become the 
ambadadrefs of a great monarch to make ufe of the 
fame chair twice, fo ibe looked upon her as a piece of 
cad, oft' goods floi worthy of further notice. 
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Zinglia was fo taken with the honours done her by >ngoIs. 
the Portuguefe, and fo intent upon obferving the 
der, drefs, arms, Stc. of their troops, that die daid at 
Luanda aconfiderable time; during which die was in- 
druded in the Chridian religion, and confented to be Embraces 
baptized. Don John and his fpuufc were her fpon{urs;ilie Ciiri- 
who difmifled her foon after, with all pofllble honours, •’*1** 
and highly fatisfled with her reception and fuccefs.®“’“* 

At her return, die took care to have the articles rati¬ 
fied by her brother ; who exprcfTcd his approbation of 
them, and the highed obligations to her. He even went 
fo far as to defire the viceroy to fend him fome pro¬ 
per perfuns to indrucl him in the CbrilUan religion, 
which he faid he was very defirous of embracing. This 
requed was immediately granted ; end Dun Denis de 
Faria, a negro pried, a native of Angola, was dc- 
fpatched, along with an officer of dillin^ion, to Hand 
godfathei to the king. Thefe met at fird with a 
gracious reception: but when they came to talk of 
bapiifm, Ngola altered his tone, and told them it was 
too much below hii dignity to receive it from the fon 
of one of his daves, and fent tliem both back. This 
was cried up by the courtiers as a princely a£l: but 
Zingba reprefented, that it could not fail to exafperate 
the viceroy ; and tried all poflible means to diffuade 
him from it, but in vain. He fuffered, however, his 
other two fillers, Cambi and Fungi, to be baptized ; 
which was performed in 1625, with a fplendour fuited 
to their dignity. aj 

As no experience feems lo have been a fufficient *llf*“* 

tidote againfl the innate folly of Ngola Bandi, he foon 
after took it into his head to make war on the Portu- portuguefi 
guefe, and invaded fnme of their territories. This lad 
adlion proved his ruin : his troops were all cut off, and 
himfelf forced to fwim for his life to a fmall ifland in 
the Coanza, about a mile long, and two bow Ihoots in 
breadth; whither the Portuguefe purfued and fur- 
rounded him ; fo tliat he had no other chance, but 
either to all into their hands, or be devoured by the 
wild beads with which the place fwarmed. From both 
thefe dangers he was relieved by a dofe of poifon, given The king 
him, as was fuppofed, by his filler Zinglia. Before thispoilbueU. 
time, however, he had taken care to fend his elded 
fon to the country of the Giagas, and put him under 
the care of one of their chiefs, called Giaga Caza, wliom 
he befought to take care of him, and protedl him from 
his aunt Zingha, as he rightly imagined Ihe would not 
fail of attempting his life, in order to fccure herfclf on 
the throne. zj- 

Zingha Bandi was crowned queen of Angola, with- Zinghsi 
out oppofitioR, in 1627.—She was a very artful woman, 
endowed with great prefence of mind, firm in her rcfolu- 
tions, of an intrepid courage, and a great midrefs in the ^ 
art of diffimulatioD. She inherited a large diare of her 
brother’s Jealous and cruel temper, to which die would 
not heiitate to facrifice her neared relations, if they 
gave her the lead umbrage—To this jcaloufy, there¬ 
fore, (he rcfolved to facrince her nephew, as well know¬ 
ing he had a better title to the crown than herfclf. She 
iiiadi: ufc of the mod folcnn OBth« to draw him out of 
the hands of his guardian, proteding' that (he bad ac¬ 
cepted of the throne with no other view than to pre- 
ferve it for him. But Giaga, being well acquainted 
with her temper, was proof againd all her oaths and 
fair fpeechei.—‘Zingha, finding tliis method ineffcAual, 

pretended 



he Portu- 
iwit. 
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Angiilii. prctein 3 e 4 a ‘lefire of refigningthe crown tolicrnephcw, 
to wliich ihe faid ihe had no other objeAion, than that 
(he was afraid he wat yet incapable of alTuming the reina 
of government. She therefore defired an interview with 
him, though ever fo (hort, that (he might fatisfy her- 
fclf in thiv panicQlar, and pramlfed to detain him no 
longer than Giaga (houM think necefTary. Giaga 
thought there couM be no danger in confenting to a 
(holt interview; and therefore fent the unfortunate 
prince to her, attended by a magnificent retinue. The 
inur- crue] queen no fooner got him in her power, than (he 
lcr» her ne. murdered him with her own hand, and caufed his body 
to be thrown into the Coanza, ridding herfelf, by that 
inhuman a£^, of a dangerous rival, as well aa reveng¬ 
ing herfelf on her brother, as (he had fwora to do, for 
the murder of her fon. 

Zingha’s next fcheme was to rid herfelf of the For- 
tugucic, who had ellablifhed themfelves in fuch a man¬ 
ner as to be almoil entire mafters of the country. They 
had built fortrefTes on every coDvenlent fpot that fuited 
them, efpccially near her principal towns, which they 
could level with the ground with the greateft eafe. 
They had engrofled all her commerce, were become 
very wealthy, and their numbers hicreafed daily ; fo 
that they were dreaded not only by her fuhjeAt, but 
by all the neighbouring nations. As Zingha was of 
19 a martial temper, (he did not long heiitate. She quick- 
Ofcliire* ly made all neceffary provifions, ftrengthened herfelf 
alliances with the Ciagas, and other idolatrous na¬ 
tions, and even with the Dutch and the king of Congo. 
With this combined force (heattacked the Portiiguefe 
fo fuddenly and unexpeAedly, that (he gained fome 
advantages over them ; and the Dutch made them- 
fclves mailers of San Paulo de Loando, and foon after 
of fome of the beft provinces in the kingdom. This 
happened in the year 1641 ; and the Poituguefe did 
not recover thefe places till the year 1648, when the 
Dutch were entirely driven out of Angola. 

Zingha’s fuccelTes proved (lill more (nort lived. Her 
allies the Congoefe were fo completely overthrown, that 
they were forced to fue for peace j which the Portu- 
gvefe did not grant till they had obtained a fufficient 
number of hoftages, and obliged the Congoefe to de¬ 
liver up to them fome confiderable polls, upon which 
they immediately ereded fortreifes. Zingfaa’s troops 
were now defeated in every battle { and thefe defeats 
followed one another fo clofe, that (he was foon aban¬ 
doned, not only by her allies, but by her own troops. 
She was now conftrained to abandon her dominions, 
and retire to fome of the eafteni deferts, whither the 
Portugnefe did not think it worth while to follow her. 

Zingha being reduced to fuch diilrefs, the Poitu¬ 
guefe, after giving her fome time to ruminate on her 
• utuation, fent her propofals of peace, upon condi- 

tioa thit (he ihould become tributary to the crown 
Refufuto of Portugal. This propofal (he rejefted with fcom; 
herome tri-tod let them know, that, however her dallardly fubjefls 
tlie^ might fubmtffivelyand (hamefully behave towards them, 
^'2 their queen difdaiiied fubjeftion to any foreign power. 
They let up-Oii iliis haughty K»rwcr the PurtugBcfc, to uiurtify 
a king. her ftill more, fet up a king in her place. The per- 
fon they pitched upon was named An^a Oarij, or 
Aaru, who was of the royal family. Before he was 
crowned, the Portuguefe obliged him to turn Chridian; 
and he was accordingly baptized by the name uf John. 
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The new king, however, foon died of grief, at feeing Angola, 
himfelf fo hardly treated by his mailers the Portu-*“ 
guefe. They quickly fet up another, named Philip; 
who bore the yoke with more patience, .-..id lived to 
the year 1660. : 

In the mean time Zingha, exaf^erated at feeing zingiia’i' 
herfelf deprived of eleven of the heft provinces in herpudafy a| 
dominions, and her authority in the remaining fix horrid bu 
greatly weakened, renounced the Chridian religion, 
and embraced all the horrid and bloody cultomsof the 
Giagas, whom (he outdid even in tlieir own barbarit}'. 

—We have already hinted the barbarity of this nation 
in eating human dedi. In this Zingha not only join¬ 
ed them, but took pleafure in devouring the raw flefli 
of human viAims, and drinking their blood while warm 
both at her facridees and at her public meals.—She 
affedlcd a martial and heroic fpirit, together, with an 
utter averfioo to the male fex ; but, according to the 
Portuguefe, maintained a number of the dronged and 
luftieft youths, in whofe embraces (he gave a full fcone 
to her inclinations, and managed matters with fuch fe- 
crecy that her intrigues could never be difeoverc !. At 
the fame time (lie ordered many of her own fex * .> he 
ripped up, when their iacontincncy was manifcdccl by 
their pregnancy ; and their bodies with ihofc of the 
infants to be call to wild beads. 

But what made her mod admired, as well as dreaded, 
by her fubjefls, was a notion that (he had by various 
ftratagems inculcated upon them, of her being able to 
penetrate into the moft ftcret thoughts. To keep up 
this appiehendun, (he ordered the hones of her d..ciai'ed 
brother to be brought from the-iHand where !ic was 
poifoned,locked up in a chcdcovcred witli cotuH 
of filver, and laid on a fine carpet upon a pcdedal. A 
number of finghillos or priells were ordered lo olTcr 
facrifices to thefe bones, and lo keep lamps ' ouii'uiiilly 
burning before them. To this place flic herfelf fre¬ 
quently repaired, to afTid at thofe rites, which, a!i (he 
gave out, and every body believed, engaged the fpirit 
of the deceafed'to inform her of every thing that was 
done, faiil, or even defigned, cither in the kingdom or 
out of it.—To procure, however, as much real intelli¬ 
gence as poUible, (he kept vad numbers of fpies all 
over the kingdom, who conllantly gave her notice of 
what happened in their refpeflive circles: and this 
(he fo cunningly improved to her own ends, that her 
fubjeds looked upon her as a kind of deity , from whom 
nothing could be concealed. 

By Aichtneatls as theCe, Zingha gained fuch autho- 
rity over the Giagas, that they were ready, at the very ciitt uv..i 
firft indication of her' will, to follow her through the the Gi.ip 
moft dreadful dangers, and to engage in the moft def- 
perate eaterprifes. She now made many ftrenuous and 
daring efforts to drive out the Portuguefe; but though 
(ke had, in all probability, more valour and (kill than 
ber enemies, the fire arms gave them fuch an advantage, 
that (he was always defeated with great lofs. Per- 
cming therefore the folly of attempts of this kind, 

(he eontented herfelf with making continual inroads 

into their country, carrying off or dcftiuyiiig every 

thing that fell in her way. Though (he fpared 
thcr Europeans, nor blacks, who were fubje^s of thcuvjgcs. 
mock munsrehs fet up by the Pottuguefe, yet the c.vfe 
cf the former was peculiarly dreadful when they hap¬ 
pened to be taken piifoneis. They were cilhtTroalh-d 
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by a flow &r«t or had their flefli cut off ia pieceit and 
devoured before their faceii in the manner related by 
P|^ Mr Bruce of the AbyiEnian oxen*. In thia manner 

P*^ ihe infefted the Fortuguefe territoriei for aS yean, 

fcarc« everaUoonng them « momeiir’a cvil^tinn nf arm*. 
Their mock-kings were often obliged to fliciter them- 
felves from her fury in an inacccflible rock called 
Maopongo I and they themfelvcs could never hope to 
enjoy their dominions with any kind of peace fo 
long as this furions queen continued alive. They in 
vain exhaiifted all their politics either to Wducc her 
^/urce> or to mollify her by prefents and fair offers. 
The one Ihc rejeded with difdain, and always Foiwd 
meins to baffle the other. Nor would flw hearken to 
any terms, nnleft they confented to refign all their 
conquefls. The refufal of this demand was fo coni* 
monly followed by fotne marks of her refentment, that 
it was with the itlmoil difficulty the Portugticfc could 
prevail on any body to carry their propofals to her j 
and as for Ziiiglia, Ihe difdaincd to make any to them, 
except ihufv of the hoftile kind. The terror of her 
arms procured her a frecjiaffage wlitrcvcr fhcdtrcdled 
her courfe ; all the inhabitants of a province making 
nu lefs haile to abandon, than fhc to invade it. Thus 
fhe continued to advance, till at length {he was got fo 
far as the fmall iflaiid of Dangii in the river Coanaa. 
The Portuguefe now found thcmfelvcs under the ac» 
cefTity of railing an army of negroes, in order to drive 
her out of it. Accordingly they furrounded the ifland, 
and ctitrenclicd tlictnfelves along the banks on both lidcs 
of the l iver; but while they were hufy at their w ork, 
Zinghn attacked them with fneh advantage, that (lie 
killed and wounded fevcral hundreds of the blacks, 
and fume of the white men. Elated with this advan¬ 
tage, (he was preparing for another attack ; when (he 
perceived, to her rurprifc,'tbat the Portuguele had drawn 
their lines fo clofe, and raifed them to fuch a height, 
that Uiey overlooked her whole camp, and could fire 
upon her naked foldiers as if they (hot at a mark.— 
Thus great numbers of her men were cut off, particu¬ 
larly her chief officers. The queen, now perceiving the 
3 ^ danger of her fituation, amufed the Fortuguefe with 
Oatwitsthep,.ypQf,^j of an accommodation ; and having obtained 
”®rt“*“”*'a truce for three days, crofied the river in the dead of 
the night, and led her forces to the province of Oacco. 
The next morning, the Fortuguefe, feeing no human 
creature upon the ifland, began to apprehend fome 
new flratagcm ; but, upon landing fome of their troops, 
they perceived themfelves over-reached, and deprived 
of the faired opportunity they ever had of forcing her 
to fun ender at diferetion. 

Zingha flaid no longer in the province whither (be 
had retired, than till (he was affured that the Portn- 
guefe were retired from the Coanxa t and then, croffing 
thsr river omc more, marched dircfily towards the 
kingdom of Metamba, which bad been invaded by 
fome of the neighbouring princes. The fpeed with 
which (he led her forces thither, and recruited her army 
with multitudes of Giagas, who were all emulous of 
37 fighting under her banner, quickly enabled her to re- 
®""''^'|^“"covcr wme of her territories in that kingdom. Bcgin- 
' ning now to think herfelf fuccefsful, Ihe again attacked 
the Fortuguefe; but was defeated with great lufs, fo as 
to be obliged te fend For fre(h troops. To complete 
her misfortuQej fhe reoeived sews that the Giaga Caf. 
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fangi had taken the advantage of her abfe.nce, te en- 
ter the kingdom of Metamba with a numerous army, 
hadcarriedofftbe greateft part of the inhabitants, de* 
ftroyed all the fruits of the earth, plundered the towns 
of all that was vnliiable, and fi't lire to the reft, Ira. 
ving that kingdom in a manner drfolate. To add to 
all this, her troops, exafperated at the lofs of their 
wives, children, and goods, which were carried to the 
fartheft corner of licnguela, were all on the point of 
revolting. 

Notwithilanding thefe difallers, Zingha behaved The P«rt» 
with fUch refolutiuii and addvefs, that the Ponuguel'c,gu<’le Cvnd 
who, according to charadcr, had probably inftigatcd^*"'^*^^ 
the Giaga agninff her, were fo much al'raid of her^” 
joining with him in alliance againft them, that they 
defpatched one Anthony Cugliu, a learned pried and 
an exceflent negotiator, with Don Gafpar Borgia an 
emioenC officer, under pretence of negotiating u peace 
between them, fird to the Giaga, aud afterwards to 
the queen. . They met with a wry civil reception from 
the firft, who told them that lie was very willing to 
live at peace with that princeft, and even to lot Iter 
enjoy the kingdom of Metamba, though he was the 
rightftd heir to it, provided (he would lay down her 
arms. 'Hiis anfwer encouraged the pried to try whe¬ 
ther he could prevail on him to embrace the Chridian 
-religion ; but this was declined by the Giaga in fuch 
ftrong terms, that the pried thought proper to dedlt,. 
and (et out for Zingha’s camp. ')9 

The ambafTadors, at their tird arrival, met with fuch Their pro. 
a polite reception, as made them hope for fuccefs: hut 
after (he had heard their propolals, (he aflunied 
haughty threatening tone, and told them in the conclu* 

Con of her fpeech, “ That it did not become her dig¬ 
nity to lay down her arms, till (he had brought the war 
/he had b^un to an honourable conclufion; that as to 
the Giagas, whofe fed (he had embraced fome years 
before, and who had furniftted her with fuch a jnudi- 
gious number of forces to fight in her defence, her ho¬ 
nour and intered required that fhe (hould ftill keep 
them in her fcrvice, and under her protedion: and 
laftly, that as to herfelf, (he remembered, indeed, that 
(be had formerly embraced Chriftianity; but that it was 
not now a proper feafon to propofe her returning to it, 
and they ought to remember that they themfelves were 
the caufe of her abandoning it.'* 

Borgia, perceiving that (he was not to be wrought 
upon by religious motives, fliifted the topic; and told 
her, that (be had gained honour enough in war, and 
that it WM now high time to think oi granting peace 
and tranquillity to the fubjtds of two fuch powerful 
kingdoms, and accept of titr favour and friendlliip of 
the king of Fortugil, which was offered her by his 
riceroy. To this the qneen made anfwer, that (he was 
perflrdly well aeovainted with the valour and flrength 
of the Portugnele, and (hould efleem it an honour to 
be allied to tliat monarch ; but that (be thought it juft 
that their refpedive daimi to the dominiom which (he 
juftly inherited from her anccllors, and of which he had 
unjiillty deprived her, (hould firlt of all be decided, ei-' 
ther by the fword or by fome equitable judges. 

Borgia, vainly imagining that be had now obtained 
enough, fet off immediately for Loaada San Panlo} 
but left the prieft, on fame pretence or other, to fee 
whether, in the time of fickacfi, he could make any 
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impreflion on the inflekible mind of Zingha, who now 
laboured under a lingering difeafe. Coglio, however, 
found all hie arts to no purpofe •, and, upon the queen's 
recovery, (he recommenced the war with more fury than 
ever. 

For fome time hoftilnics were carried on with ra» 
rious fuccefs ( Zingha being fomitimcs vid^orious and 
fumctimes defeated. -In one attempt of the latter kind, 
before the fortrefs of MaiTangana, (he not only loft a 
great number of men, but had her two ftfteri Cambi 
and Fungi taken prifoners, (he hcrfelf efcaping with the 
utmoft difficulty. Exafperated by this lofs, ftie led her 
troops into fomc of tlie beft provinces of the Fortu* 
gnefe, and reduced them to a mere wildemefs. Still, 
however, (he had the mortificatioo to find jber Ioffes 
vaftiy greater than what (he gained: and had now the 
additional misfortune of loiing her filter Fnngi, who 
was put to death by the Portiiguefe for treach^, and 
feeing her allies the Dutch tot^y expelled out of Ao> 
gola. 

Zingha being thus opprefled whh a complicatlflii of 
misfortunes, and confeious of the crimes (he had com* 
mitted, began ferioully to confider whether fuch a con* 
tinned ferics of difafters was not owing to the difpleafore 
of the God of the Chriftians. To this opinion (he 
fccincd to have inclined ; and therefore began to treat 
with more lenity fuch Chriftians as Fell into her hands, 
efpecially if they happened to be priefts or monks. To 
rlicfo (he now began to lifteii with fome attention ; and 
onlcred them, under fevere penalties, to be treated with 
all puifible refpc£l; yet without lufing in the leaft that 
invincible hatred (he had conceived againft thofe who 
bad ftripped her of her dominions, or dropping her 
refolution never to make peace till (he had recovered 
41 them. 

ut ftill re- Xlic viceroy. Don Salvador Correa, who had driven 
"‘out the Dutch, being apprifed of the'regard (hown to 
. the elergy by Queen Zingha, thought proper to fend 

fome Capuchins to her, in hopes that they might now 
find her mon: traClable. But Zingha was ftill proof 
againft their utmoft art; obferving, however, that if 
they would confent to reftore what they had unjuftly 
taken from her, (he would not only return to the 
Chriftian religion, but encourage it to the utmoft of 
her power. 

The viceroy, being now afraid that Zingha might 
make an alliance againft him with the king of Congo, 
firft raifed a powerful army, and then acquainted that 
monarch, that, if be deCgned to prevent the total ruin 
of hia dontinioM, he muft immediately make repara¬ 
tion for all the damage he had canfed to the Portoguefe 
by hia alliance with ue Dutch. The fame of the Por^ 
tuguefe valour fo intimidated the king, that he fubmit- 
• ted to a treaty almoft on the viceroe'a own terms; and' 
aa foon as tfaia treaty was eondudea, Dow Ruy Pe^do, 
an old expenoaeed officer, was deTpatche&to 2^ngha, 
offering a firm and laftmg alliance with het, provided 
(he renounced the Giaghan fed, and retnmed to the bo- 
fom of the church. ^ this eroba(ry (he returned the 
old anfwer,'namely, that the Portuguefe themfdves had 
been the occafion ofall that had happened ) as they had 
not only (hipped her of her hereditaiy dominions, but 
dared to proclaim one of her vaftals icing of Angola; 
but, provided thefe dominions were reftured, (he-would 
immediately embrace ChriiUanity. 
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All this time the furious queen Ziogha went on with 
her nviges, notwithftanding the viceray kept plying 
her with letters for near three years. At laft he had 


recourfe to the artifice of taking adv-aniagc of the 


fflorfe for her crimes with which Zingha was fometiteesju^. 
affeded, in order to procure the peaceable enjoyment 
of Ills own ill-gotten conquefts. 

It is eafy to fee, that had tbii viceroy, or the priefts 
^hc rmployed, really intended to convert Zingha to 
Chriftianhy, they ought to have fo far fet her an ex¬ 
ample, as at lead to abandon part of the countries of 
which they had robbed her: But, inftead of this, they 
iinpioufty made ufe of the facred name of our Saviour, 
in order to deter a poor favage African from recovering 
what Juftly belonged to her. 44 

Queen Zingha, at laft, came to incline fotnuch to She rceurai 
return to the Chriftian religion, that a general mur-*® Cliriftia- 
moT ran through her army. But having, by various 
artifices, reconciled the minds of her fubje£ls to this 
event, (he explained her defign in a fet fpccch ; offer¬ 
ing at the fame time liberty to thofe who chofe to 
abandon her on this account to go where they would; 
and fuch was their attachment to her, that even in fuch 
a fudden and important change in her refolutions they 
expreffed do uneafinefs, but on the contrary applauded 
her to the higheft degree. 

The Portuguefe, after having been harafted in a ter¬ 
rible manner for 28 years, .ind at laft obliged to pro¬ 
fane the name of their Saviour to procure a peace, be¬ 
gan now freely to enjoy the fruits of their villany. A 
treaty was fet on foot between the viceroy and Zing-Trciuywith 
ha; which, however, was not eafily concluded. She‘he f'orm- 
demanded the rcleafc of her After Cambi, whofc Chri-i>'''^'i 
ftian name was Donna Barbara; and the Povtugucfcl’^"' 
demanded a ranfom of 200 (laves, or an cquitaL-itt in 
money. This Zingha did not well rclifti; ami, being 
preffed to a compliance, threatened them with a more 
furious war than any they had yet experienced. Upon 
this the viceroy was obliged to have recourfe to the 
ufual method of fending priefts to perfuadc her to com¬ 
ply tbroujph motives of religion. Thefe hypocrites cf- 
leAed their purpofe ; and tlte (laves were fent, as if 
Chriftiaaity required the delivering up innocent people 
to thofe who had no lawful authority over them : but 
not being able to conclude a lading peace about the. 
ceffion 01 the Angoftc provinces, they were forced to 
conclude a ihort truce, and fent back her lifter. 

This priiicefs was received by Zingiia iii a very af- 
feAlonate manirer: and, fome time after, the queen, 
her mind being probably weakened through the infir¬ 
mities of 0I3 age, not only was thoroughly reconciled 
to the Portug^e, but looked upon them as her beft 
fricadt. She oicouraged the Chriftiau religion ; had 
a church built in her capital; made feverallaws aninil' 
^mnifm; and, to enconraM marriagtt (he hcrfelf wed- 
dee a has^ne young fellow in the yjth year .of her 
age. 

The Portuguefe now imagining they would at lafl 
gain tbmr point, propofed to her the following terms, 
as Uie bafts of a lading treaty between the two nations. 

1. ** That they (hould yield to her, at a pn/entf fomc The Forra- 
of the oouoiriet of which they had already robbed her. (ude tvnps, 

2. That, in confideration of the faid prefent, which ■ 

(hould in noways be interpreted .-jaa invefiiture, the . 
queen diould pay yearly a certain ackoovriedgement to 

the 
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•Angola, the king of Portugal, who fhould be at liberty to with- 
'A ■■ 'n, Jraw the laid prefciit whenever (he failed of making 
• * tlie faid acknowledgment. 3. That a free commerce 

Hiould be opened between thofetwo dates, ns well for 
Have# as for other merchandifes. That the queen 
fhuuM moled none of the lords that were feudatory to 
the Portuguefe, whatever damages or ravage# they 
might have committed during tlie late war# between 
them. 5. That die Ihould redorc all the Poitugucfe 
Haves that had taken refuge in her dominions. 6. That 
the fhould deliver up the Ciaga Colanda, who liad re¬ 
volted from the Portuguefe, upon condition that hi# 
crime fhould go uiipunilhed.” 

The queen, having now a thorough view of the deep- 
rooted villany of thofe with whom the had to do, con¬ 
ceived fuch difpleafure againd the Portuguefe, that flie 
fell hck. During this ficknefs, father Anthony, her 
chief confidant, and a creature of the viceroy, never 
left off fuliciting her to make her peace with God, and 
to accept of the term# offered her by the Portuguefe: 
but Zingha, though worn out with age and fickiicfs, 
had dill the good fenfc to perceive, that there wa# no 
connexion between making her peace with God and 
complying with fuch infamous term# i and therefore 
Thequ('«ir»f>“'^c the following anfwer, which under fuch circum- 
noble an- fiances, lliows a magnanimity fcarcc equalled in any 
fwer. age or in any country, i. “ That as to her conver- 

fion, as it was neither owing to any dcfire of obtaining 
a^peacc, or other worldly motives, but the Divine 
grace by which (lie w.i 9 recalled, fhe was refolved to 
perfcverc in it to her hid breath. 2. Tliat as to her 
going over to the Giagan fed, (lie had in a great mea- 
furc been forced to it by the Portuguefe viceroy. 

3. That the king of Portugal would do a generous 
ad in redoring fume of her Angulic dominions; but 
it would be more fo, were he to redorc them all. 

4. That as to her paying homage to him, neither 
her mind nor heart were bafe enough to confent to it; 
and that as (lie had refufed the propofal while (he lived 
among the Giagas, much more did fhe think herfclf a- 
bovc it now die was a Chriliian queen, and owed neither 
ii ibutc nor homage to any but to the Supreme Power, 
from w'hom (lie had received both her being and her 
kingdom: That, neverthelefs, if fhe could be convinced 
that there was any thing in her dominions that would 
be acceptable to his Portuguefe majedy, file would vo¬ 
luntarily make him a prefent of it $ and as to the red 
of the articles, fuch was her defire of making a firm 
and lading peace with them, that (he diould make no 
difficulty of confenting to them.” 

This anfwer was not altogether fatisfadory to the 
viceroy ; but the pried, finding it impoflible to make 
any impreflion upon her mind, eafily prevailed 
Artidt'•( him to confent to the following terms. 1. ** Tiiat 
the treaty, the river Luctlia fhould be the boundary between the 
dominions oT .the Portuguefe and of C[ueen Zinghtl 

2. Iliat neither fide Ihould thenceforth give any re¬ 
ception to the digitive (laves of the other, but fend 

' them back without any delay, together with the pri- 
foncr# which had been taken duriag the laft year- 

3. Tliat the que^ fhould remain wholly free and ex¬ 
empt from all tribute and homage whatever, provided 

40 agreed to the other articles.” 

The peace Thcfc ternw were at lad Cgned by the qoccii and 
‘ viceroy in (he month of April 1657, and ratified by 
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the king of Poiliigal in the month of November the Anj^la. 
fame year.—^Tlie only dilficnlty the queen had con- 
ccniing this treaty wa# witli regard to the Giuga Co- 
landu : and the manner in whicli file extricated hrr- 
fclf from it, with her fuhfeqiicnt behaviour, caniiut fail 
CO give us an high idea of the mental abilities of this 
African heroine. 

This Giagan chief, weary of the Portuguefe 71^,1,/,• 

hiid retired from (hem, at the head of 1000 duut fol-hoiiour#l)l> 
diers, and a much greater number of (laves, fonie bchaviuur. 
leagues beyond the river Lucalla, and put himfelf un¬ 
der the queen’s proteAion. This (he readily granted, 
as he was very able.'to be fcrviccabic to her in cafe the 
perfidious conduft of the Portuguefe (hould oblige her 
to renew the war. She could not therefore but look 
upon it as unjud and difhonourable, to delivcv up a 
brave chief who had devoted himfeU to her fervice, and 
whom ihe had taken under her fpecial prote<£liun, to a 
nation with whofe perfidy fhe was fo well acquainted. 

To favc her honour, therefore, feme time before the 
ratification of the treaty, fhe fent privately for the Gia- 
ga, and acquainted him with the demand of the Portu¬ 
guefe \ telling him, at the fame lime, that though (he 
doubted not of the viceroy’s keeping hi# word, and 
forgiving-his offence, yet fhe adviled him to go out of 
her dominions, and fettle himfelf and hi# men in fomc 
country dillant from the Portuguefe frontiers; but for¬ 
bade him, on pain of her higliell difpUafun-, to com¬ 
mit the Icaft outrage or hoililily within their domi¬ 
nions. 

The Giaga thanked her majedy, and feemed to ac- 
quiefee with her advice, but did nut follow it. On the 
contrary, he had no fooner reached hi# fortrefs, than )io 
fet himfelf about fortifying it in fuch a manner as look¬ 
ed rather like defiance than defence; and, having g.i- 
thered a confiderable army, foon fpread a general ter¬ 
ror around him. Of this the Portuguefe failed not to 
complain to the queen ; who immediately marched 
againd him, furprifed and defeated his army ; and he Dercjt# m 
himfelf being killed in the aAion, his head was cut offkilUihcC 
and feiit to the Portuguefe. “gi t-'oUi 

This was among the lad memorable adions perfoTm-^** 
ed by this famous queen; who, now finding iierfclf un¬ 
fit for the fatigues of war, contented herfelf (in 1658) 
with defpatching an old experienced general againd a 
neighbouring prince who had invaded her territories. 

He proved no lefs fuccefsful than herfelf, and quickly 
forced the aggrefTor to fubmit to her terms. She nowEnconray 
gave herfelf up to dudy the bed method of propagating Chriftiau' 
Chridianity among her fubjdfts ; and for tliis purpofe*y’ 
fent a folemn embalTy to Rome, to pay homage to the 
Pope in her name, and to rrqued a trefh fupply of mif* 
fionariei. To this letter fhe received an anfwer from 
his Hblineft in i66a ; and it was read in the church, 
thjrt fame year, in the mod public and folemn manner. 

The day appointed was the 15th of July; on which (be 
repaired to the church at the head of a nuincruui reti¬ 
nue, and having the letter hanging about her neck in 
a purfe made of cloth of gold. The concourfe was (b 

great, that the chyrch could not contain one half of the 
people, fo that none were admitted but perfons of rank. 

The father having fiuiihed the raafs, read the letter at 
die altar in the Portuguefe language; and the fecretary 
interpreted it in that of tlie country. The queen, who 
bad Hood all the while it was reading, went towards 
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fola- the altar, and on her knees received it from the fa- 
VT^lher: and having kiifed it, and fworn afre(h upon the 
. gofpel to continue in obedience to the church of Rome, 
["j^J^ghUTcd the letter again, put it Into the purfe, and rc- 
,.r/-r„n, turuod to the palace amidil the ihouts and acclamations 
•ope. of many thoufands of her fubjeds. On that day ftie 
gave a magnificent treat to the Poitiiguefc refident, and 
to all her court, in two great porticos, and ftie herfelf 
vyuchfafed to eat after the European manner; that is, 
fitting on a (lately elbow chair, with a high table be¬ 
fore her, covered with the finell linen, and with difhes, 
plates, knives, and forks, all of filver gih. She be¬ 
llowed foine largefTes upon her chief officers, relcafcd 
a good number of Haves, and at night appeared at the 
head of her ladies of honour, both Hie and they drelTcd 
III the Amazonian manner. They performed a kind of 
combat, in which the queen, though upwards of eighty 
years of age, behaved with all the vigour and adli- 
4 vity of a woman of thirty. 

tisdies. Her life, however, was not lengthened in proportion 
. to her vigour end adlivity : for in the mouth of Sep¬ 
tember fne was feized with an inflammation in her 
throat: which, in December, having feized her bread 
and lungs, Ihe expired on the 17th of that month, and 
; was fuccceded by her fifter Barbara, 
eded The deceafed qUeen was buried with extraordinary 
t lifter py,„p . Qf regard to her, Barbara was inau- 

gurated a fecond and third time, with the greateft 
pomp, and the moil joyful acclamations.—-She was a 
very zealous Chrifiian, but wanted her filler’s abiKties, 
and had the misfortune of being in the decline of life, 
lame, and alniud blind. Befides this, Hie had been 
married to a proud ill-natured hulband, named Mona 
Zingha ; who, though to her he owed all his fortune 
6 and advancement, being himfelf no more than the fon 
ty of of a Have, ufed her with fnch cruelty, even in the late 
queen’s life, that /he was obliged to take refuge in the 
^ jjJ"* palacc’ from whence he had the infolcnce immediately 
' to fetch her. This fo exafperated Queen Zingha, that 
Hie had well nigh ordered him to be cut in pieces be¬ 
fore her face ; but pardoned him at the requell of Fa¬ 
ther Anthony, who probably knew he was privy to 
fome religious fecrets which he might, in cafe of fuch 
emergency, have difclofed. On Barbara’s acccQIon to 
the throne, however, he not only redoubled his cruelty 
to her, in hopes of getting the management of affairs 
entirely into his own hands, but invented accufations 
agaiiill Anthony himfelf, with a defign to extirpate 
•,j both him and his religion. He gave put that the late 
cuf«s queen had been poifoned by fomc favourite European 
diihes, with which Brother Ignatio ufed to regale her 
during her lall illnefs; and attributed his wife’s lame- 
nefs and blindaefi to fome forceries or charms ufed by 
, the convent againft her. He had even perfuaded, or 
rather forced, his queen^to confent that fome of the 
fiftghilloa orpriefts Ibould be brought to cuunter-cliarm 
her diffemper. 

re. Father Anthony, far from being intimidated at the 
inds accufations brought aeainll him, repaired immediately 
veen. to-the palace; where he boldly reprimanded the queen 
for giving ear to thefe jugglers, threatening at the fame 
time to leave her dominions, and carry off with him all 
the croffes, and other religions utenfils, from which 
alone they could have any benefit. The queen return¬ 
ed a very fubmiflivc anfwer; and promifed to deliver lip 
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the rounter-charms which /he at that time had upon Ang;Dia. 
her, before funfet; which Hie accordingly did, and fent' ■ 
them to the convent by the hands of her fecretary. This 
fo exafperated her huiband, and all the Giagan fedl, 
that they refolved upon the deflruflion of all the priefts 
and Europeans, and even the queea herfelf. This, 
however, was found improper to be attempted; and 
Mona Zingha was fo much chagrined at his difappoint- 
ment, that he retired to his own efiate ; giving out, 
that he defigned to meddle no more with uate affairs; 
but, in reality, to concert meafiires for cngrolfing the 
fovertignty to himfelf, and to deprive his wife of her 
life and crown. 

To accompliHi his purpofe, he fent 1 meffenger to 
her, defiling her to repair to his houfe, where he bad 
fomething 0/ importance to communicate ; but /he de¬ 
clining the invitation by the advice of FatbrrAnthoiiy, 
he found himfelf difappointed, and begged leave to 
retire to a neighbouring province, which was under 
his government. He was again difappointed, and 
forbid to Air out of the province of Metamba. The 
queen was, However, guilty of an eiror not long after, 
in fending Mona Zineha, at the head of an army, to .tp 
quell a revolt on the frontiers. On his returning vie- 
torious, he thought himfelf Arong enough to revive the fj, 
ancient Giagan rites, and therefore ordered 100 Haves,° 
to be facrificed to the manes of the deceafed queen. 

Though the queen was immediately apprifed of his in¬ 
tention, and defpatched a mcflcngerexprefsly command¬ 
ing him to defiA; yet Mona, by diAributing fome pre- 
fents, particularly fome European wines, among the* 
counfellors, effe&ed his purpofe with impunity. He did 
not forget to fend fume of this wine to Father Anthony : 
but to prevent fufpicion, prefented him only wiih a fmall 60 
quantity, to be ufed, as he faiJ, at the mafs; adding, and poi- 
that if it proved agreeable, he would fupply him w iih*"”' 
a larger quantity. The unfufpedling pricA drank about ‘ 

two gla/KS of it; and in about a quarttr of an hour was 
feized with violent convulfions in his bowels, and other 
fymptoma of being poifoned. By proper alfiftnncc, how¬ 
ever, he recovered : yet fo far was he difabled by this 
dofe, that he was obliged to abandon his milTion. it 

The queen’s infirmities in the meantime daily in-The.Queen 
creafing, Mona Zingha was foon delivered from all fur-ftivs- 
thcr oppofition on her part, by her death, which hap. 
pened on the Z4th of March 1666. Upon this, Mona 
Zingha made all pofliblc haAe to get himfelf clewed 
king ; and immediately renounced the CUriAian reli¬ 
gion, railing a perfeculion at the fame time againA its 
profeffors. He even wrote to the Portugnefe viceroy, 
acquainting him with hishaving renounced ChriAianity, 
which be had only embraced out of complaifancc to his 
queen, and with his defigo to revive the Giagan rites. 

To Aiow that he meant to be as good as his word, he Cruelties of 
ordered all the children under fix' years of age, that Mona /.m-, 
could be found, to be facrificed in honour of theij in-E*'** 
fcmal deities. He alfo recalled the finghillos, and 
heaped many favours upon them ; fo that they became , 
entirely devoted to his purpofes. He likewife caiifcd.- 
many of his fubje^ to be privately poifoned; and theft 
gave out, that their unaccountable deaths were owing to 
their having abandoned tbe religion of their ancc/fors, 
and embraced ChriAianity { which he Ayled the religion 
of a parcel of familhed tlrangers, who through their ex¬ 
treme mifery, bad been forced to leave their native coun- 

»n'» 
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AiigoU. try, and (Mk for a livelihood in tlic nclicfl proviucea of 
-■^ "V !7* Africa. 

By thefe and fuch like (Iratagcms he almod entirely 
extirpated Chridianity, and any appearances of civili¬ 
zation which had been introduced amoi^ his fulyedg. 
His career, however, was flopped by Don John the 
pr^ncefs Barbara’s firfl hu/band,from whom die had been 
divorced on account of his having another wife. He 
foon compelled the ufurper to fly into an idand in the 
Coanza ; but not having the precaotion to reduce him 
entirely, Mona Zingha found means to retrieve his af¬ 
fairs, and at lad defeated and killed Don John hirofelf, 
by which he became mader of the throne without any 
further oppofition. He was no fooner re-ellablilhed, 
than he began to purfue his butcheries with more fury 
than ever; wlien on a fudden, Don Francifeo, the fon 
of Don John, appeared at the head of an army in op- 
63 podtioii to the ufurper; and in the drfl engagement 
He is dc- Mona Zingha being defeated and killed, Don Fran- 
fe.itrilaiid cifco became foie mafterof the empire. 

It is not known whether this prince kept to the 
terms of the alliance made by Queen Zingha with the 
Portogiiefc or not. Thcfc, however, have preferved 
tlirir cunqueds) and for feme time they allowed the 
6+ natives to choot’c a king for thcmfelvcs, or rather they 
l,ow|btcof^.],„f^, for them, as we have already noticed. Thefe 
f *t kings enjoyed only a mere fhadow of royalty ; their 

the'i'ortu- "’hole grandeur confifting in being allowed to breed 
guefc. peucocics, and adorn thcmfclvca with their feathers, 
which was forbidden to their fubje^s under pain of 
perpetual (lavcry.->The lafl of thefe kings was named 
Ngula Sedefio, who, dilliking ao empty name of roy¬ 
alty, revolted from the Portuguefe, and carried on a 
long war with them ; but being at lafl defeated and 
killed, his Iic<id was cut olF, falted, and font to Lifhon 
in pickle. After this the Portuguefe feem not to have 
thought it fafetotriifl their AngoIicfubjc£lseven with 
the name of a king of their own, but have veiled the 
power entirely in their viceroy; but as to the extent of 
his dominions, and how matters fland between him and 
that race of Angolic princes who have preferved their 
65 libc'vty, we are entirely in the dark. 

Divifion Wlien in its greatefl fplendour, the kingdom of An- 
into pro- ggjjj contained the 17 following provinces: ChefTama, 
vuwe*. fiijtnbi, Benguela, Rimba, Sietta, High and Low Bern- 
hen, Tcmba, Oacco, Cabezzo, Luhulo, Loanda, Ben- 
go,'Danda, Mofichc, Higher and Lower Ilamba, Oraij, 
and Embucca. The provinces conquered by the For- 
tugucic during the wars above mentioned were, Danda, 
Mofichc, Bengo, the Higher and Lower Ilamba, Oraij, 
Embacca, Benguela, Sietta, Cahezzo, Lubolo, and 
Oacco. 

RWer*. The principal rivers are thofe already mentioned, 
vit. the Danda and Coanza. The Coanza ia large, 
deep, and rapid. It empties itfclf into the Atlantic 
ocean about latitude 9° zo' S. twelve leagues fouth of 
LoanSo the capital of the kingdom. It ia navigable for 
150 miles, and abounds with variety of £lh. It fonnt 
fevcral iflands. has feme catarails, and one in particu¬ 
lar which bears its name. As for its fource, and the 
length of ground it croffes from eaft to weft before it 
comet to the Portuguefe fettlement, it is abfolutely 
unknown, as well as the countries through which it 
runs. Its mouth, which runs between the espes Pal- 
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merino and I-cgo, is abi>ve a league wide ; the north. AtijjoU 
em fhore is the deepeft, and along whlcll the vcHcls II 
fail. The fall of this livcf into the ocean is fo rapid, 
that the fea appears quite muddy for two or three . _ 
leagues below it. Its month is not eafily perceived 
from the open lea, by realon of an ifland quite cover- 
cd with high trees which lies juft before it. The two 
principal iflands formed by this river are called Mitffun- 
der and Muchiamia, The one is fix leagues long, and 
about two miles broad : it ia very fertile in luai/e, 
millet, and fomc other grains, which are reaped at ilm e 
different fcafons of the year. It produces likcwife v.dl 
quantities of manhioc, a rout, of which they make a 
coarfc kind of meal, which ferves inftcad of bread. 

Here alfo grow great numbers of palm and otlur Iruit 
trees of various kinds. The ifland of Motchirtmia iv- 
four or five miles long, and one in breadth, mollly 
plain, and producing variety of roots and herbs. It 
likewife abounds in cattle; and there were forincily 
five or fix Portuguefe families fettled upon it, who 
drove a conflderable trade in thefe commodities, and 
likewife in flaves. 

Concerning the river Danda we know little or no¬ 
thing : only, that though its mouth is not above 70 or 
80 miles dillant from that of the Coanza, yet tin ir di- 
fiance grows fo confiderably wider as you peiictraiu 
further into the inlands, as to be muclt above twioe if 
not thrice that fpace ; though how much, is not exactly 
known. 

The manners, religion, and drefs, &c. of the liiliahi- 
tanti, are much the fame with the Cotigocfc. See 
Congo. 

Angola Pra, or Pigeon pea. See CvTisus. 

ANGON, in the ancient military art, a kind of ja¬ 
velin ufed by the French. They darted it at a confi- 
derable dillance. The iron head of this wenpo': n-. 
fcmbled a fieur-de-Iuce. It ia the opinion of loinc 
writers, that the arms of France are not fle»rs-de-lacc, 
but the iron point of the angoii or javelin of the an¬ 
cient French. 

ANGGR, among ancient phylicians, a concentration 
of the natural heat; the confequence of which h a pain 
of the .head, palpitation, and fadnefs. 

ANGOT, a province or kingdom of AbyHlnia, for* 
merly rich and fertile, but almolt ruined by the Gallas, 
a wanderi^ nation in the internal parts of Africa, 
who difpofKlTed the AbyfCnian motiarchs of all that 
was worth pufTelTuig. 

ANGOULESME, a city of Fi-ancc, the capital of 
the duchy of Anguumois, and the fee of u bifliop. It 
is feated on the top of a hill, furrounded w itb rocks, at 
the foot of which runs the river Charante. The inha¬ 
bitants are faid to be about Sooo, and to di ivc a con- 
fidenUe trade in paper, which is their manufaflure. 

£. Long. o. to. N. Lat. 4.5. 39. 

ANGOUMOIS, a province of France, bounded on 
the north by Poitou, on the call by X-imofln and 
Marche, on the fouth by Perigonl, and on. the weft by 
Saintonge. Through this province run the rivers 
Touvre and Charante., Tliia laft is full of excellent 
filh ; and though it often overflows its banks, it is fo far 
from doing any damage, that it greatly enriches the 
foil. The Touvre is f^ of trouts. The air is generally 
wanner than at Paris, though the country is buy. The 

foil 
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rmira. fnil produces plenty of wheat, rye, onts, Spanifli corn, 
•^y- lallVon, grapes, and all forts of fruits. Here ait fcveral 
■v""^iron mines, which yield a very good fort of iron. 

ANGOURA, AwooR-t, or Ahoom, a city of A- 
iiA< in Anatolia, forincrly calU-d yfnryra, and ttill full 
of remarkable antiquities, which are fo many marks of 
its ancient magnificence. It is at prcTeiit one of the 
bell cities iu Anatolia its (Irccls arc full of pillars and 
old marbles, among which arc fotnc of porphyry and 
jafper. The greateft part of th- pillars arc finooth and 
ctliiidrical 5 fomc arc channelled I’pirally; but the moft. 
lingular are oval, with plate bands before and behind 
from the top to the bottom of the psdellal. The houfes 
arc now made of clay, wliich is fometimes intermixed 
with fine pieces of maihle. The walls of the city are 
low, with very mean battlements. The mafonry of the 
walls IS intermixed with pillars, architraves, capitals, 
and other ancient fragments, cfpecially that of the 
towers and gates. The caftlc of Angora has a triple 
ciiclofure; and the walls are of large pieces of white 
marble, and a ftone much like porphyry. 

The balha of Angora has about 50 purfes income ; 
and there are here a1>uut ;^oo janizaries, under the 
command of a fardar. Tiie Turks arc faid to be 40,000, 
the Armenians 4000 or 5000, and the Greeks 600. 
The Armenians have feven churches, befides a niona- 
fiery, and the Greeks two. They breed the iineft goats 
in the world ; and their hair, which is of a dazzling 
white, is almoll as fine as Glk, and nine inches in length : 
it is worked into very fine fluffs, particularly camblet. 
All the inhabitants arc employed in this manufadure. 
Scver.il large caravans pafs through this city to differ¬ 
ent places. E. Long. 32. 5. N. Lat. 39. 30. Sec 
Ancyra. 

ANGOY, a kingdom of Loango in Africa, bound¬ 
ed on (he north by Cacungo, and on the fouth by Con¬ 
go ! from the former of which it is feparated by the 
river Cabinda, and from the latter by the river Zaire. 

It is but of fmall extent; being only a vaffal province 
of C icoiigo, tilt the mani or prince, who had married 
a Poi'tuguefe's daughter, was perfuaded by hit father- 
in-law to make hiinfclf independent. This he effedled 
at a favourable jun^ure, the king of LA;a(igo having 
but jull licfore revolted from the sing of Congo, and 
the king of Cacongo from the new king of Loango. 
The auiutry is full of woods and thickets} and has no 
towns of any note, except one called Bomangoy, fitu- 
atril on the north banks of the Zaire, and not far from 
its mouth. Its i-hicf port is Cabinda, called alfo Ka- 
henda, or Ciibc-nda, fituated on the mouth of a river of 
the fame name about five leagues north of Cape Pal- 
mcrinu, on tlie noith fide of the Zaire’s mouth. The 
bay is very commodious for trade, or wooding and wa¬ 
tering along the fhure. It is flat and marfhy in fume 
placet} but afcendi gradually about three miles inland, 
and then forms itfelf into a ridge of htUs. On the afeent 
of thefe is fituated a town belonging to the father-in- 
law of the king above mentioned, where he conflantly 
kept a flock of wood ready cut, to fell to foreign (hips 
at an cafy rate. From thefe wood piles, foiiih-weft 
along the bay, lie fcattered a number of fifltermen's 
huts, on each fide a fmall frelb water river which falls 
into the bay ; and thence all the water for fti<ps is 
brought in calks to the mouth of the river, which isfo 
Ihallow, that even at full flobd it can only be entered by 
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a yawl carrying a cafle or tv.’o. The town ftands on the 
round point of the bny looking to tlis wcilward } and 
the EiigUlh have a faClory on the foutli-weft of the 
road. 

The country round the bay is molUy barren 5 ownng 
chiclly to the laziiicfa of tlic inhabitants, which often 
occafions a fcarcity of jirovifions. The wild benfts 
fvvarm fo in the woods, that they dcllroy all the tame 
kinds; fo there are no cattle bred here but hugs. From 
the woods iu this country fome monkeys have been 
brought away, which in lhape and flature ref<.niblcd the 
human fpecies. Civet cats abound here iu great plenty, 
and parrots may be bought for three or four ordinary 
knives. The coafls abound fo with oyllcrs, that the 
Tailors quickly load their boats with them ; they being 
found lying in great heaps like fmall rocks. The na¬ 
tives follow the oucupation of filhing more than any 
other. They fifli both on the fra and in the riven, 
making ufe of drag nets, which have long canes iixed 
at equal diflanccs, inllcad of c*rks, to fljon- whe 1 any 
lilh IS caught. Thefe nets arc mniie of a peculiar kind 
Iff root, which, after being beaten, may be fpiiii like 
hemp. > 

The drefs of the inliAbilants is the fame with ili;;'. •;? 
the Congoefc. They allow polygamy, and the lull be¬ 
loved wife hath the command of the rcll; but i» n ) !<*fi 
liable to be turned out, if Ihc proves urifailhfnl. The 
ladies of the blood-royal have the privilege of choofing 
their hulbandti out of any, even the meanclt rnul;; and 
have even the power of life .md death over thim ; ns 
likewife over their paranuiui s, if any of ihcm are caught 
tripping : but the huPjands arc by no ly.erms entitled to 
expccl the fame fidelity from their royal ladies. Wo¬ 
men of the lower rank art obliged, when they receive 
a flranger, to admit tlicm fur a nigliL or two into their 
embraces. Tliii, oliligcd the miffiortines, Mllotra^cI• 
led through this country, to give notice of ilieir ap¬ 
proach to any of their howfe', that ii'ire of the female 
fex might enter within their dourr.—'rii-.-ir religion 
confifls chiefly in a variety of fiiperflitioii.s cufloiiis; 
foeb as powdering their public and domdltc idol, with 
the dull of a kind of red wood, on the lirtl day of the 
moon, and paying a kind of wnrihip to thatpl.tnn. 

If, on that night, it happens to fiiiiie clear and In- do, 
they cry mit, “ Thus may I renew my hfc a;, ili er 
doft 5” hut if the air is cloudy, they M.i'igine the m > >; 
hath loll her virtue, and pay her nu \V< ihj 

not hear of their offering any ficrifKi"- to th.ir id' U ; 
though they commonly cunfiilt tin ir, about the f-jcccl’s 
of their entcrprifci, thefts, or fucH like. The k;ny, :l 
Congo ttill ftylcs lumfelf foveing i of Angoy; bill .lie 
king of this little ftatc pays neither tribute nor homage 
to any foreign power. * 

ANGRA, a city of Tcrccra one of the A torcf j the 
capital, not only of that ifland, but of all the ail, 
and the refidence of the governor. It is fented or ihe 
fouth fide, near the middle of the longcft diameter t.r 
the ifland, on the edge of the fea. I’hc harbunr is 
the only tolerable one in the whole ilKind, being t- 
qually fecured againft ftorms and rlw efforts of an ene¬ 
my. It is of the fi3rm of a crcfcent; the extrrmiiiLS 
of which are defended by two high rocks, that run fo 
far into the fra as to render the entrance narrow', and 
eafily covered by the batteries oh each fide. From 
this harbour the town is faid to derive its name, the 
^ C word 
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AogTi word {ignifying a creek, bay, or (Ulion for fliip. 

j ^ • aod dm ia the only convenient one among all the 

^y***^^ Aaorei. The opening of the port ia from the caft to 
fouth’Well; and, according to Frezier, h it not 
above four rabies length in breadth, and not two nf 
good bottom. Here mipa may ride in great fafety dur¬ 
ing the fummer; but as foon aa the winter begina, the 
ilormi are fo furious, that the only fafety for (hipping 
is the putting to fca with all podlble eapedition. Hap- 
pily, however, thefe ftorms arc preceded by iufaUible 
figns, with'^'bich experience has made the inhabitants 
perfectly well acquainted. On thefe occafiona the Pico, 
a high mountain iu another of the Azorea, ia overcall 
with thick clouds, and growa exceedingly dark ; but 
what they look upon as the moll certain hgn is the 
fluttering and rhirping of flocks of birds round the city 
for fume days before the (Inrra begina. 

The town ia well built and populous, ia the fee of a 
hilltop, under the jurifdiAion nf the archbilhop of Lif* 
ban. It hath five parilhea, a cathedral, four nionafteriei, 
-as many nunneries, befides an inquifition and bilhop's 
court, which extends ita jurifdi£liou over all the A- 
/ores, Flores, and Corvo. It it furrourtded by a good 
wall, a dry ditch of great depth and breadth, and de> 
fended by a (Irung caflle rendered famous by tbe im> 
prifoumentof King Alphonfo by his brother Peter ia 
TJiuugh moll of the public and private build¬ 
ings h.ive a good appearance externally, they are but 
iiiilifTcTciitly funiinicd within ; but for this poverty the 
Portugiufc cxcufc theinfLlvcs, by faying, that too 
much funiiturc would prove iiicuiivcnient in fo warm a 
climate. 

At Angra arc kept the royal magazines for anchors, 
cables, fails, and other llorcs for tbe royal navy, or oc- 
cafioitally for merchantmen in great dillrefs. All ma¬ 
ritime alTairs are under the iiifpedlinn of an officer call¬ 
ed Di-fmbrrgratlur, who hath fubordinate officers and 
pilots fur cundudliiig (hips into the harbour, or to pro- 
)>er watering places. The Kiiglilh, French, and Dutch, 
have each aconful refiding here, though the commerce 
of any uf thefe nations with the Azores is very incon- 
fldcralile. 

ANOIIIVARII, (Tacitus); a people of Germany, 
fitunted between the Wefer and the Ems, and eaflward 
reaching beyond tiic Wefer, as far as the Chcnifci, on 
which lido they raifed a rampart (Tacitus) ( to the 
fouth, having the Tubantes on tbe Ems, and on the 
Wefer where it beads to the forell Baccmjs; to the 
well, the Eme and the confines of the BruCleri; and 
to the north, tbe territory of the Angrivarii lay be¬ 
tween the Chamavi and AnQbarii. Ptolemy places 
them between the Cauchi and Sue'vi or Catti. Sup- 
pofed now to contain a part of the county of Schaum¬ 
burg, the half uf the bilhupric or principality of Min- 
deii: to the fouth, the greateft part of the bifhopric of 
Ofnaburg, the north part of the country of Teclenbnrg, 
and a part of the county of Ravenfberg, A trace of 
the name of the people flill remains in the appellation 
Evgfrn, a fmaj] town in the county of Ravenlberg. 

4\KOU1LiLA, »oc of the Well India or Canihbee 
iilunds, lying in about 15° N. Lat. It has its name 
from its ffiake-like form ; and is about ten leagues in 
length and three in breadth. It wasfirfl difeoveredby 
the Englijh in 1650, when it was filled with alligators 
h&d otliet noxious animals} but they, finding the fqil 
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fruitful, and proper for raifing tobacco and corn, fettled Anjpiina 
a colony on it, and imported live cattle, which have lie 
fince multiplied exceedingly. But the colony uut being ^**S“"’*“* 
fettled under any public encouragement, each planter 
laboured for himfelf, and the idand became a prey to 
every rapacious invader, which diiheartened the inhabi¬ 
tants fo much, that all iiidullry was loll among them. 

Their chief fufferiiigs was from a party of wild Irifh, 
who landed here after the Revolution, and treated thorn 
worfe than any of the French pirates who had attacked 
them before. The people of Barbadoer, and otlier £u- 
glifh Caribbees, knowing tbe value of the foil, fcveral 
of them removed to Anguilla, where they remained for 
many years, and even carried on a profitable trade, 
though without any government either .civil or cede- 
fiadical. In >745, their militia, though not exceeding 
too mea, defended a breallwork againfl 1000 French 
who came to attack them {jind at lad obliged them to 
retire with the lufi of 150 men, befides carrying oil 
fume of that arms and colours as trophies of their vic¬ 
tory. Since that time the inhabitants have fubfilled 
moAly by farming; though they dill plant fugar, and 
the ifland is laid to be capable of great improvements. 
ANGUINA. See Tricosahthes. 

ANGUILLIFORM, an appellation given by zoo- 
logifls, not only to the different fpecies uf cels, but to 
other animals refembling them in (hape. 

ANGUINUM OVUM, a fabulous kind of egg, faid 
to be produced by the faliva gf a duller of ferpenta, 
and pufTeOc’d of certain magical virtues. Tbe fiipcr- 
llitioii in refpedto thefe was very prevalent among the 
ancient Britons, and there flill remains a ilrong tradi¬ 
tion of it in Wales. The account Pliny * gives uf it» Lib. ila. 
is as follows : Pnetcrea eil ovorum genus in magna c. j. 

Galliarum fama, omiifum Grsecis. Angues innumc- 
ri zftate convoluti, falivis fauciiim corporumque fpu- 
mis artifici complexu glomerantur; anguinum appd- 
•• iatur. Druidse flbibs id dieunt in fublime jadtari, 

'* fagoque oportere intcrcipi, ne tdlurem attingat i 
** profugere raptorem equo: ferpentes enim infequi, 
donee arceautur amnis aliciijus interventu.”— 
which the following may ferve as a tranflation : (from 
Ma/oii't CaraBatui ; the perfon fpeaking, a Druid.) 

But tell me yet 
From the grot of charms and fpclls, 

Where our matron filler dwells, 

Brennut, has thy holy hand 
Safely brought the Druid wand, 

And the potent jtdder-Jlone, 

Gender’d ’fore the autumnal moon I 
When, in undulating twine, 

The foaming fnakei prolific join ( 

When they bifs, and when they bear 
Tlieir wond’roui egg aloof in air: 

Thence before to earth it fall, 

Tbe J)aJd in his hallow’d pall, 

Receives the prize,. 

And inflant flies. 

Follow’d by the envenom’d brootf, 

’Till he crofs the vryftal flood. 

This wondrous egg feemi to be notbing more than. 
a bead of glafs, ufed by the Druids as a charm to im- 
pofe on the vulgar, whom they taught to believe, that 
the puiTefTor would be fortunate in all his attempts, and 
that it would gain him tbe favour of the great. 
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Angni». Our modernDniidefTes (faysMr Pennant,from whom 
**T/*“~’ wc extract} give much the fame account of the ovum 
oHguinum, glain neidr, as the Welih call it, or the 
adiltr gem, as the Roman philofopher docs} but feeot 
not to liave fo exalted an opinion of its powers, ufing 
It only to afTid children in cutting their teeth, or to 
cure the chiticough, or to drive away an ague. 

Thcfc beads are of a very rich blue colour; fome 
plain, otliersllreakcd. For theirfigure,recPlateXXXII. 
lig. 22. 1, 2, 3. 

ANGUIS, orSNAKX, in zoology, a genua belong* 
i>ig to the order of amphibia f^entes. The charac¬ 
ters of the aiiguia are thefe: They are fquamoui or 
fcaly in the belly and under the tail i without any 
**. Tl\cre arc 15 fpccies of the anguis, wa. 
I. The cryx, a -native of Britain and likewife of Ame¬ 
rica, is about a fpan in length, and about the thick- 
nefs of a man’s finger. One from Aberdeenlhire, de> 
fci'ibcd by Mr Pennant, was ly inches long; tongue 
broad and forked; nuArils fmall, round, aud placed 
near the tip of the nofe; eyes lodged in oblong hlTures 
above the angle of the mouth ; belly of a biuifh lead 
colour, marked with fmall white fpots irregularly dif- 
pofed : The rcll of the body of a grayifli brown, with 
three longitudinal dufl<y lines ; one extending from 
the head along the back to the point of the tail; the 
otheis broader, aud extending the whole length of the 
(ides. It was entirely covered with fmall fcales; largeft 
on the upper part of the head. i. The fragilis, blind- 
worm, or Ilow worm, grows to about a foot in length, 
and to the thicknefs of a man’s little finger: the irides 
are red ; the head is fmall; the neck ilill more /lender; 
from that part the body grows fuddenly, and continues 
of an equal bulk to the tail, which ends quite blunt. 
The colour of the back id cinerous, marked with very 
fmall lines compofed of minute black fpccks: the Cdes 
arc i)f a rcddtfh call; the belly dufky ; both marked 
like the back. The tongue is broad and forky ; the 
teeth are minute, but numerous; the fcales fmall. The 
motion of this ferpent is flow, from which, and from 
ilic fniiilliiefs of the eyes, arc derived its name. It re- 
fcr-blcs the viper iu tlie manner of producing Us young, 
which are put forth alive. It ia frequent with us in 
gardens and pailures, where it livra principally under 
gruiiud feeding on worms. Like others of the geuus, 
they lie torpid duriu^ winter, and are fometiinea found 
in vail quantities twilled together, 3. The ventralis, 
or glafs fnake of Catelby, has 137 fquamse on the belly, 
aod 223 on the tail. The bead is very fmall, and the 
tongue of a lingular form. The upper part of the 
body is of a colour blended brown and green, mofl re¬ 
gularly and elegantly fpotted with yellow, the under- 
mod part of which ia briglitell. The flein is very 
foiooth ; and Ihining with fmall fcales, more etofely 
conoeAcd, and of a -different flruflure from thnfe of 
otherIcrpents. A fmall blow with a (lick will caufe 
the body to feparace, nut only at the place flruck, but 
at two or three other places, the mufcles being articu¬ 
lated in a /jugular manuer quite through to the rertebra. 
Tliey appeal earlier in the fpring than anyr other fer- 
pent, aud are uumerous in the fandy woods of Virginia 
and Carolina. They are generally faid. to be harmlefs. 
4. The Uculus, or dart fiiake, is about three hand- 
breadths lung, and about the thicknefs of one's little 
finger. Its colour ik a milky gray oa the back, varie¬ 


gated with fmsll black fpots like fo many eye* ; and^Arj^ii 
on the belly it is perfeftly white. 'Fhe neck is wholly 
black I and from that two milk-white ftreaks run4|if'''*'^ 
the way along tlie l>ack to the tail: the black fpdta 
alfo arc each furrounded with a fmall circle of white. 

It has its name from ifs vibrating its body in the man¬ 
ner of a dart. It is a native of Egypt, Libya, aod the 
iflands of the Mediterranean. 5. The quadrupes: The 
body of this fpecies is cylindrical, with 14 or 15 longi¬ 
tudinal a/h.coIoured ftreaks ; the teeth arc extremely 
fmall; it has no ears : the feet are at a great didance 
from each other, very ihort, with five toes and fmall 
nails ; but the toes are fo minute, that they can hardly 
he numbered : It is a native of Java. 6 . The bipes, 
is a native of the Indies ; it has two fhort feet, with 
two Toes, near the anus. In every fcale of the bipes 
there is a brown point. 7. The meleagris, is likewife 
a native of the Indies; it has fmali teeth, but no car!). 

This fpecies has a great rcfcmblancc to the former. 

6. The colubrina, an inhabitant of Egypt, is beautifully 
variegated with pale and yellow colours. 9. The inn-* 
cuUta, a native of America, is yellow, and intei fperfed 
with a(h<oloured lines on the back : the head is fmall 
in proportion to the body. to. The reticulata, a native 
of America, has brownilh fcales, with a white margin. 

II. The cerades, with 200 fquam? on the belly and 
15 on the tail, is a native of Egypt. 12. The lum- 
bricahs, a native of America, has 230 fqiiamx on the 
belly and 7 on the tail; its colour is u yellowilh white. 

13. The pUtura: The head is obi.mg and wirlimit 
teeth ; the body is about afoot and a half long, black 
shove and white below ; the tad is about onc-uinth of 
the length of the auimal, much comprellcd ot Ratted, 
and variegated with black and white; the fcales are ' 
roundilh, fmall, not imbricated, but they cannot be 
numbered. 14. The laticHuda, a native of Surinam : 
the tail is comprelTed, acute, pale, with brownifli belts. 

15. The Icytalc, a native of the Indies, with 220 fqua- 
msc on the belly and 13 on the tail. The lu.td >■» 
fmall and oval, and the eyes arc little ; the body is c - 
lindiical, about a foot and a half lung, envered wiih 
oval obtufe fcales: the tail is thick aud obtufe like the 
bead; its colour is white, intcrfperfcd with browuini 
rings i the margins of the I'cales arc of :in iiou colour; 
and the top of the head is blue.—According to Lio- 
n7os none of this genus arc poifuiious. 

ANGURIA, the water tnkcos: A genus of the 
diandria tirder, belonging to t)ic mona-cia clufs of 
plants; and in the natund method ranking under the 
34th order, Cucurbitaeto. The elTential characlcrs 
are thefe : The nw/e calyx is qiiinqiicfid, and the co¬ 
rolla quhiquepetoloua : The female calyx and corolla 
the fanie : The perictrpium it a pome beneath, with 
two cells: The feeds are numerous. 

Spetie:. Of this genus, Linnzus reckons three fjie- 
cict, ttie trtlobata, pedata, and trifoliata ; but only one 
is kuowa in this country, by the name of Cilrut. The 
fruit is cultivated in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and other 
warm countries of Europe; «$ alfo in Africa, Afia, and 
Aiiiciiciij where it is eAeemed on aoeuuiil of its whole- 
fome, cooling quality; but in Britain it is held iu little 
e/limation. 

Culture. To have this fruit good, fome feeds muft 
be procured of three or four years old; new feeds be¬ 
ing apt to produce vigorous plants, which are feldom 
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|Sb>f((i* fo fruitiy M thofe uf a moderate (Irength. Thefc are 
^ to be Town in the hotbed for enrly cucumbers. Some 
■Ao Kilt, j,ing u to be prepared in the beginning uf Ve> 
' • TJniary, which ibouM be thrown in a heap to hear, as 

is pra&ifed for curly cucumbers. The bed is then to 
be made in the fume manner as for the mulk meloU) 
covering the dung about tivc inches thick with luatny 
earth; hut as tliefc plants require much more room 
than eitlier cucumbers or common melunst there Ihould 
be blit one plant put into a three-light frame. A hill 
of the fame luainy earth /hould therefore be raifed a foot 
and a Iialf hi;.h, in the middle light of each frame; 
into whiih, when the bed is of a proper temper for 
heat, the plants Otould be carefully planted, obferving 
to water and (hade them until they have taken good 
root. As to other particulars, their management dif¬ 
fers very lii tic from that of the niu{l<*melon : only they 
inuft frequently have frelh air admitted to them ; and, 
when the nights are cold, the glalTes muil be covered 
with mats to ket js the bedti warm. 

• ANGUS, a dihrid of the county of Fosfar in 
Scotland. It was an earldom belonging to the Dou- 
glalTc’S, now extind. 

ANCUSTICLAVIA, in Roman antiquity, a tu¬ 
nica embroidered with little purple ftuds. It was worn 
by the Roman knights, as the laticlavia was by the 
fenators. 

* ANHALT, a principality of Germany, in the circle 
of Upper Saxony, is a long narrow tr.adt, fituated for 
the moll pait betwixt the rivers Elbe and Saal, about 
VO Mile:, in length from call to well, but of unequal 
hreaulh, the greatcll being on the call fide, which is 
but 35 iiiiU'B. The houfc of Anhalt, from whence 
the ..Icdtors of Saxony and Uraudruburg are faid to 
derive their crigiiial, is a very ancient and honourable 
family. The bell gentalogills deduce their origin from 
Brreiilhobaldiis, who made w.ir upon tlie Tliuriiigians 
in the fixt!i century ; it has produced iiiariy princes 
who make a great ilguie in the German hittory. Joa¬ 
chim Eriied, wh.. died in t5’^6, left five funs,-who di¬ 
vided the pnNc:}':ib!y mroi-o them.' All of them hav¬ 
ing cliiliiieu, and lieiii;; ot iqual authority, they un- 
nuimocflv agreed to fnhir.it to thcihUilof the family, 
who 1)4 < tin liipr. me govenniieiit, which is ^nlmlt 
]h^'.!ii. Tile I'lhers are, j^til<a!l Beivlurg, ^nhaU 
jiiil'-.li (.Vv/iiv, and yfiihafi Zfvhft. The 
Sdxon:. ot kiUiWK'dgi; that thr inliabiiantx of thefc little 
iodept nd'-iit fovercigniieshvi in the landof milk and ho¬ 
ney. Thi. if petty prinecs poUViB lands fuflicicni for their 
expellees, the revenue i being reckoned about half a mil* 
lion of dollars. The tax on lands is four per cent, which, 
r.iting them at ao yeai-s purcliafc, is not quite one {hil¬ 
ling in the pound. Upon an emergency the fubjeAs 
are able U> raifr half a million extraordinary. The 
towns in thefe little (latrs are not fo numerous in pro¬ 
portion to the extent of country as in Saxony, but 
better peopled. It is bounded on the S. by the county 
cf Mansfi'td, on the W. by the duchy of Halberlladt, 
on the £. by t}ie duchy of Saxony, and on the N. by 
the duchy of Magdcbuig. It abounds m corn, and is 
watered by the Sadie and Mulda | its princip^ trade 
is in bei'T. 

ANHELATIO, or Ahmelitvs, among phyfi- 
cianv, a Hiortiii-fs of breath. 

ANHQLT, an idand of Dcnmaik, in North Jut¬ 


land, lying in the Catrgat, eight miles frqm the ecait 
of Jutland, ten from Sccland, and feven from Hailaiid. 
It is dangerous for fcamen, fur which reafon there is a 
Ught-houfe. 

ANIAN, the name of a ftrait formerly foppofed 
to lie between the norih-eall of Alla and the north- 
weft of America ; but now found to exift only in ima- 
ginatioo. 

Anun is alfo the name of a barren Tandy defert ly- 
ing on the eaft loaft of Africa. It is fo exveflively hot 
and otherwife inhofpitable, that it contains but very 
few inhabitants, except fonie wandering Arabs who live 
in camps. 

ANIELLO, or Massaniello. See Hiftory of 
Naples. « 

ANJENGO, a fmalltown and faftory, with a fort, 
on the coaft of Malabar, in the peninful.'t on this (ule 
the Ganges, belonging to the Enft India Cumpuny. 
The fort is fmall, but neat and ftrong ; it is a fqiiure 
with fourbafttons, having eight guns mounted on each, 
carrying a ball of i8 pounds. Two of theft- balliuns 
face the fea, the other two the country. BtJidei. thefe, 
there is a line of i8 or 30 guns pointing tovvanis the 
fea, of 18 nnd 24. pounders. About a pitlol Ihot from 
the back of the fort runs a river, which, befide? being a 
fecurity to the fadlory,addb much tutlie agiv-cable fit na¬ 
tion of theplace. This river lias iu foueec in fonie diilant 
mountains; and,defcendiiigin a courfe from the luirth 
and eaft, it afterwards turns in fcveral pleallng mean¬ 
ders fo far to the weft as to wafli the bottom of our 
fadory's garden, and at laft winding to tlic fuuih, it 
empties itfelf into the fea. Several beautiful fnvrill 
illandi too, wfaic^ arc wafhed by its current, divcrlify 
the feenery, and greatly b^ghten the benuty of the 
profpc£l. This fettli^aient fupplies our Eall India 
Company with pepper; and its fitiiation is alfo very 
convenient for giving proper intelligence to our fliips 
touching here from Europe, or from any part of In¬ 
dia. £. Long. 76. I. N. Lat. 7. o. 

ANIL, in botany, a fyaoaynie of a fpecies of iii> 
digofera. See Ikdicofeea. 

ANIMA, among divines and naturalifts, denotes the 
foul, or principle of life, in animals. See Sovt. 

Anima, among chemifts, denotes the volatile or 
fpirituous parts of bodies. 

Anima Utpattt, is a name liy which fome call fnt 
mari'u or fall of iron, on account of its fuppofed ef¬ 
ficacy in difeafes of the liver. 

Anima Mttmti, a certain pure ethereal fubflsnce or 
fpirit, diffufed, according to many of the ancient phi- 
lofophers, througlt the mafs of the world, informing, 
actuating, and uniting the divers parts thereof into 
one great, perfe^l, organical, and vital body or ani¬ 
mal. Plato treats at large of the w »•<'/*», in his 
TiniAut s and is even fuppofed to be the authorOkf the 
dogma ; yet are iaterpreters much at a tofs kbout hia 
meaning. Ariftotlc,-^ however, taking it in the com* 
mon and obvious fenfe, ftrenuoufly oppofes it. The 
modem Platonifts explain their mailer's anima mundi 
by a certain univerfal ethereal fpirit, which in the hea¬ 
vens exifta pirfecHy pure, as retaining its proper nature; 
but on earth pervading elementary bodies, and inti¬ 
mately mixing with all the minute atoms therof, it af- 
fumes foinewhat of their nature, and becomes of a pe¬ 
culiar kind.—So ibe poet: 

Spirilut 
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Anima Spirilifs itiiut alif, loto/rjue h/u/a per artiu 

V|] AIrnt lijilal moltm, ei magna ft eorfcre mifcel. 

Animal. They add, that this anima mundi, ^which more imrne* 

—'V^' (liatcly refidea in the celelUal regions as iti proper feat, 
nroves and governs the heavens in fuch a manner, as 
tlial the heavens themfcivi-s hrlt received their exiltence 
from i!te fecundity of the fame fpirit: for that this 
anima, being the primary fource of life, everywhere 
bicathed a tpirit like itfelf, by virtue whereof various 
kinds of things were framed conformable to the divine 
ideas. 

Saturni, a white powder obtained by pour¬ 
ing dillilled vinegar on litharge, of cooliderable ufe in 
eitiinirlling. See Enamf-i.. 

ANIMADVERSION, in matters of literature, is 
ufed to lignify, fometimes corredlion, fomrtimes re- 
inniks upon a book, &c. nod fometimes a ferions con- 
iideration upon any point. 

ANIMAL, in natural hiilory, an organized and liv¬ 
ing body, which is alfo endowed with fenfation: thus, 
nnncrals are faid to grow or increafe, plants to grow 
and live, hut animals alone to have fenfation. 

it IS this property of fenfation alone that can be 
deemed the efTential charactciillic of an animal; and 
by whielt t)ie animal and vegetable kingdoms feem to 
he fo elTentially feparated, that we cannot even imagine 
the lead approximation uf the one to the other. Thofe 
naturalills, indeed, who have fuppofed the difiiadion 
between aiiimalr. and vegetables to couhll in any thing 
clfc than what wc have already mentioned, have found 
themiclves greatly embarraifed ; and have generally 
agreed, that it was extremely difficult, if not impollible, 
to fettle the boundaries between the animal and vege¬ 
table kingdoms, iint this difficulty wilt be ezflly feen 
to arife from their taking the charaAeridic marks of 
the animal kingdom, from foinething that was evi¬ 
dently common to both. Thus Boerhaave attempted 
to diltiiiguifh an animal from a vegetable, by the for¬ 
mer having a mouth, which the latter hat oot: but 
here, as the mouth of an animal is only the indrument 
by which nourifhmeiit it conveyed to its body, it is 
evident that this can be no mential didindtion, be- 
caiifc vegeUbles alfo require nourilhment, and have in- 
llrumeiits proper for conveying it into their bodies} 
and where the end is the fame, a difference in the means 
can never be eflcntial. The fixing the difference in an 
animal’s having a gula, domach, and intedines,' as is 
done by Dr Tyfon, is as little to the purpofe. 

The power of moving from one place to another, 
hath by many been thought to conditutc their differ¬ 
ence ; and indeed, in mod cafes, it is the obvious mark 
by which we didinguifh an animal from a vegetable : 
but Lord Karnes hath given feveral very curious in- 
ftauces of the locomotive power of plants; foine of 
which, as he fays, would do honour to an animal..— 
XTpun the (lighted touch, the fenfiiive plant fhrinks 
back and folds up its leaves, (imilar to a fnail; which 
on the (lighted touch retires within its died.' A new 
fpecies ofthe fenfitive plant hath been lately difeovered. 

See l>ioN«A. If a fly perch upon one of flower 
leaves, it clofes indantly', and ernfhes the infe A to death. 
There is nut an article in botany more admirable than 
a contrivance, viRhle in many plants, to take advan- 
tage o^ood weather, and to protect tlicinfelves agaiod 
bad. Tiiey open and clofe their fiowen and leaves in 
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different circumdancca : fomc clofe before fitnfe(, fome_ 
after : fome open to receive rain, fome clofe to avoid^" 
it. The petals of many flowers expand in the futfi 
but contraA at night, or on the approach uf min. Af¬ 
ter the feeds are fecundated, the petals no longer con¬ 
tract. AU the trefoils may ferve as a barometer to the 
hufbandman ; they always contract their leaves on an 
impending ftorm. Some plants follow the fun, others 
turn from it. Many plants, on the fun’s rcccfs, vary 
the pofition of their leaves, which is dyled the Jleet of 
planti. A Angular plant f was lately difeovered infA fp« 
Bengal. Its leaves are in continual motion all day“^*^''^ 
long ; but wheu night approaches, they fall down 
an cix-ft podure to red, 

** A plant has a power of directing its roots for pro¬ 
curing food. The red whortleberry, a low evergreen 
plant, grows nattli-ally on the tops of ourhighed hills, 
among (tones and gravel. ThU (hrub was planted in 
an edging to a rich border, under a fruit wall. In two 
or three years, it overran the adjoining d-ep laid gra¬ 
vel walk } and feemed to fly from the border, in which 
not a Tingle runner appeared. An effort to come at 
food ill a bad fuuation, is extremely Temarkable in the 
following iiidancc ; Among the ruins of Newabbey, 
formerly a monallery in Gailoway, tliere grows on the 
top of a wall a plane tree about 20 feet high. Strait¬ 
ened for nonriffimeni in that barren lituatiun, it feves'l 
years ago directed roots down the Tide of the w.all, till 
they rc.iched the ground ten fe. i lieiow ; and now the 
noiirillimnit it aflbrded in thofe roots during the litnc 
ofthrir defeending is amply repahl, having every year 
fince that time made vigorous (hoots. I'lom the top of 
the wall to the fin face uf the e.iTth, thclc ro<Jls have 
not thrown out a finglc iibre ; but are now uniCi^d 111 a 
fiiigle rcyt. 

“ Plants, when forced from their natu;Rlpofilioii,.''ce 
endowed with a jiower Ui reilor-, themlelve.i. A liep 
plant, tvvillin;r round a flick, dirccis its conrfe fiorn 
fuutb to weft, as the fun Joes. ITutwifl it, and tie 
it in the oppofilc di.cftion : it dies. Leave il lo'-ie 
in the wrong diredion : it recovers its natural diiee- 
tion in a (i.igJe night. Twift a branch of a tree fo as 
to invert its leaves, and (ix it in that pofition : if left 
in any degree loofe, it unlwifls itfelf gradnally, till the 
leaves be reflured to their natural pohtion. \Vhat bet¬ 
ter can at) animal do for its welf-.i e ? A root of a tree 
meeting with a ditch in its progrefs, is laid open lu the 
air. What follows ? ll alters its couife like a rational 
being, dips int,) the ground, fiirronndi the ditch, rifi's 
on the oppolite iide to its wonicd diilance from iht fiir- 
faee, and then proceeds in its originul direflion. l.ay 
a wet fpongc near a rout laid open to the air *, the root 
will diviS its courfe to the fpuiige. Change the pUcc 
of the fpongc ; the root varie.i its direfliun. Thiufl a 
pule into the ground at a moderate diilance from a 
Icandcnt plant: the plant direCls its courfe to the pole, 
lays hold of it, and rifes on it to its n.itural height. A 
boneyfuckle proceeds in its couife, till it be too long 
for fupporting Its weiglit; unJ then ftrengthens itfilf 
bv fliooting into a fpiral. XT it m.f.'t with another piaiit 
of the fame kind, they coalcfee for mutual fupport; the 
one fcrcwiiig to the right, the other to the left. If a 
boneyfuckle twig meets with a dead branch, it ferews 
from the tight to toe left. The chifpmof biioiiy (hoot 
iiitu a fpitjl, aii'iLy hclduf whatever comes in tbeir way 



for fupport. tf, after completing a fpiral of three 
■•rownde, thej meet tritb nothing, they try again by al- 
tering tbdr coorfe.” ■ ■ - 

By comparing thcfe and other inftancea of Teeming 
iroluntary motion in plants, with thnt ihare of life where¬ 
with feme of the inferior k inds of animals are endowed, 
we can fcarce hcfitate at aferibing the fuperiurity to 
the former $ that is, putting fenfation out of the que- 
ftion. Mufcles, for inilance, arc fixed to one place as 
much as plants are ; nor have they any power of mo¬ 
tion, bcfides that of opening and fhutting their fhells : 
and in this refpeft they have no fuperiority over the 
motion of the fenfiiive plant; nor doth their adf ion dif- 
cover more fagacity, or even fo much, as the roots of 
the plane tree mentioned by Lord Karnes. 

Mr Buflun, who feema to he dedrous of confound¬ 
ing the animal and vegetable kingdoms, denies fenfa- 
tiontobe any eiTcntial dillin£lion. ** Senfation (fays 
he) more efTcntlally diflinguiihes animals from vege¬ 
tables : but fenfation is a complex idea, and requires 
fome explication. For iffenfation implied no more than 
motion confequent upon a (Irokc or an impulfe, the 
fcnfitive plant enjoys this power. But if, by fenfation, 
wc mean the faculty of perceiving and comparing id^, 
it is uncertain whether brute animals are endowed with 
it. Tf it- Ihould be allowed to dogs, elephants, &c. 
whiifo actions feem to proceed from motives fimilar to 
thofe by which men arc a£fuated, it muil be denied to 
many fpecies of animals, particularly to thofe which ap¬ 
pear not to polTcfs the faculty of progrcllive motion. If 
the fenfation of an oyllcr, for example, differed only in 
degree from that of a dug ; why do we nut aferibe the 
fame fenfation to vegetables, though in a degree ftill 
inferior f This diftioffion, therefore, between the ani¬ 
mal and vegetable, is neither fufliciently general nor 
determined. 

From this invefligation we are led to conclude, 
that there is no abfolute andefTcntialdiftinAion between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; but that nature 
proceeds, by imperceptible degrees, from the moft per- 
fedf to the mod imperfed animal, aqd from that to the 
vegetables; and the frefh water polypus may be regard¬ 
ed as the lull of animals and the drit of plants." 

It were to be wiihed, that philofophers would on 
fume uccafioiis confidcr, that a iubjed may be dark as 
well oil account of their inability to fee, as when it really 
affords no light. Our author boldly concludes, that 
there is no c^eiitial difference between a plant and an 
animal, hecaufe we aferibe fenfation to an oyfler, and 
none to the feiifitive plant; but we ought to remember, 
that though wc cannot perceive a difliiidion, it may 
neverthelefs e-xifl. — Before Mr Bnffon, therefore, had 
concluded in this manner, he ought to have proved that 
fomc vegetables were endowed with fenfation. 

It is no doubt, however, as much incumbent on thofe 
who take the contrary fide of the qucflton, to prove 
that vegetables arc not endowed with fenfation, as it 
was incumbent on Mr Buffuu to have proved that they 
arc. But n little attention will fhow us, that the dif¬ 
ficulty Iici-c proceeds entirely from our inability to fee 
the principle of fenfation. We perceive this prinb^iplc 
in uurfelves, but no man can perceive it in another. 
Why then does every individual of mankind conclude 
that his neighbour baa the fame fenfations with him- 
felf ? It can only Ik from analogy. Every uiau perceives 


his neighbour form/d in a manner fimilar to himfelf; Animd. 
he adVs in a fimilar manner on fimilar occafiuns, f.c.' ' " 
Jud fo it is with brute aiuir.ais. It is no more doubt, 
ful that they have fenfations, than that wc hate them 
ourfelvcs. If a man is wounded with a knife, for in- 
ftaoce, heexprelTes a feufe of pain, and endeavours to 
avoid a repetition of the injury. V’'ouud a dog in the 
fame manner, he will alfn exprefs a fenfe of pain ; and, 
if you offer to ftrike him again, will endeavour to 
efcape, before he feels the ftrokc. To conclude here, 
that the adion of the dog proceeded from a principle 
different from tbat of the man, wCuld be abfurd and 
unphilofophical to the lafl degree. 

We muft further take notice, that there are fcnratiui)!i 
elfcntially diflind from one another; and iii proportion 
as an animal is endowed with more or fewer of tliefc 
different fpecies, it is more or lefs perfed as an animal: 
but, as long as one of them remains, it makes not the 
leali approach to the vegetable kingdom ; and, wlieu 
they arc all taken away, is fo far from becoming a 
vegetable, that it is only a mafs of dead matter. Tlie 
fenfes of a perfed animal, for iiiAance, are five in num¬ 
ber. Take aw’ay one of them, fuppufe fight; he be¬ 
comes then a lefs perfed animal, but is as unlike a ve. 
gctable as before. Suppofe him next deprived of hear¬ 
ing : his refcmblancc to a vegetable would be as little 
as before j bccaufe a vegetable can neither feel, tafle, 
nor fmell, and wc fuppofe him ftill to enjoy thefc tlircc 
fenfet. Let us, laflly, fuppofe him endowed only with 
the fenfe of feeling, which, however, feeins to include 
that of tafle, and he is no more a vegetable than for. 
mcrly, but only an imperfed animal. If this fenfe 
ta then taken away, we conned him not with the 
vegetable kingdom, but with what Mr Buffon calls 
hrutt matltr. It is to this kingdom, and not to the 
vegetable, that animals plainly approximate as they 
defeend. Indeed, to fuppofe an approximation between 
the vegetable and anim^ kingdoms, is very abfurd: for, 
at that rate, the mod imperfed animal ought to be the 
mod perfed plant; but we obferve no fuch thing. All 
animus, from the highed to the lowed, are pofleffed of 
vegetable life ; and that, as far as we can perceive, in 
an equal degree, whether the animal life is perfed or 
imperfed : nor doth there feem to be the fmalled con¬ 
nexion between the highed degree of vegetation and 
the lowed degree of fenfation. Though all animals, 
therefore, arc pofTeffed of vegetable life, thcfe two feem 
to be as perfedly didind and incommenfuratc. to one 
another as any two things we can poflibty imagine. 

The power of vegetation, for inttance, is as perfed 
in an onion or leek, as in a dog, an elephant, or a man: 
and yet, though you threaten a leek or an onion ever 
fo much, it pays no regard to your words, as a dog 
would do; nor, though you wound it, does it avoid a 
fecond droke. If is this principle of felf prefervation 
in all animals, which, being the mod powerful one in 
their nature, is generally taken, and with very good 
rcafon, as the true char^eridic of animal life. This 
principle is undoubtedly a confcquence of fenfation ; 
and as it is never ubferved to take place in vcgctablen, 
wc have a right to fay that the fouodation of it, namely 
fenfation, belongs not to them. There is no animal, 
which makes any motion in confequence of external 
impulfe where danger is threatened, but what puts 
itfelf in a podurc of defence ; but no vegeuble what- ' 

ever 
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ever, cannot fee coraplcirlyobvlisted without a ruhttion 
e cif the qucltion cunceniing the or gin of nil among 
the woika of a pcrfr-rtly good Delng. But whatever 
dtHicolfy ihei'c nitiy he in foNing thii it is 

certain, that, as fonic ir.eans of felf-defencc is given to 
every aniTTHl, it has been the ori;,jiial defigii of the 
Creator, tliat in all lafcs one fpceics of aninials ihuiild 
not be dcftroyid at the pleafurc of any other fpceics •, 
and as no means of felf-defcpce is given to any vege* 
table, it i* plain that they have bitn deilined for a 
prey to e-ery fpecies of animals that had accefs to them. 
I'hiloh pliers iiavv infilled mueh on the neceflity of one 
animal’s devouring another, that there might be room 
fuiEeient for all; hut this, fo far from being a fyAem 
woi tliy of th; divine wifdom, feems to us to be a rc- 
fliclion upon it, as if the Author of nature could not 
have found means to preft-rve the life of one part of his 
creatures, wiilioiit the dcftruclioii and mifery of tlw reft. 
The facred will mgs leave us at no lofs to fee how this 
c-iniivorous diipolition came in; and, in the next world, 
this piece of perfection (as the fanguinary philofu* 
j'liers above mentioned would have it to be) feems to 
lie left out; for there, it is faid, “ They fliall not hurt 
iiu;- dv'ilroy; the lion (hall eat draw like the ox, and 
“ llitrc (lull be no more jioin.'' 

When ffKjkiiig of the food of plants, wc took'OCca> 
fuin to mention a certain power, totally different from 
that of attraction or re'pulfion, by whieh the food of 
a plant, after it was attracted, or otlierwife brought to 
it, was aflimilatcd to its fiibllance. This power which 
wc there dillingnilh by the name of iranj'mulalion, be» 
loi'gs in a more eminent degree to animals. The all* 
inuitary fuhilance is changed into two kinds of matter, 
(i.) An cxeremeiititious one, which paffes off through 
the iiitedines; and (2.) A fluid, which is the direct 
pabulum of the animal. Different fiibdanccs, how* 
e\vi, are not equally change’nble by tills procefs. The 
hninan liomaeh is not capable of acting upon any a* 
nim.il fubltance till a has lofl its vital principle: the 
llonKichs of foiiH animals cannot aA upon creatures of 
their own fpccies ; fome have an apparatus for grind* 
iiig their food after it is fwallowed, 3 cc. and there are 
no aniin'ils but \vh.at are fiibJeA to death by taking 
ceicuin ftibllances into their (tomach. Some fubllances 
alio, though they refid the aclion of the domach, and 
pa(s unchanged into the fydem, produce no bad cf* 
fcAs. Thus, madder will turn the bones of animals 
icd; rhubaib wilt communicale its purgative nature to 
the milk, and its deep yellow colour to the urine.^AU 
ihcfc changes, however, feem to belong to the vegeta¬ 
tive part ot oul*fy(lem : fur as every cyie of them are 
performed writhouteu^knowledge of the manner how ^ 
and not only fn, but wliilc we arc abfolutcly uncon* 
fcioiis of their being done ; we can have no reafon to 
fuppofc, that the animal life, properly fo called, is at 
all conneAcd with them, any farther than as they are 
at prefent the means of preferving the creature alive, 
and making the connexion betwixt the principle of 
life and this vidblc creation. 

'rtiL- defeription and cdoffing of animals make a cen- 
ddi-iabU' part of Natural Hiftory, known by the name 
of Zoology, See the article Zoology. 

For particulars relating to different animals, their a> 
nalogoiis ftroAurc, fagaciiy, indinfl, peculiarities, &c. 
fee CoNfAKATivE Anatomy^ Ihstiuct, MicaariON, 


Amfhisiovs, Qt«ADMTrio, SiKorwr!. OauiTHO* .Anima! 
LOGY, Viviparous, Oviparous, Ichihvoloci,'"— 
Kntomulooy, &c. 

Ahimal, iifcd adjcflivily, denotes any thing belong* 
ing to, or partaking of, the nature of animals. Thaa, 
animal ui^Xiuns, tholV tli.n arc peculiar to aiiimaU; IulIi 
arc ft-nfatioM and miifculHr motion. 

AKiMAi-Flon'iT, in ruoh'gy, a‘name given to fc- 
vcral fpreies of animals belonging to the gcmix eff 
Actinia of LinuKus. They have likewife been di* 
diiigiiifhed by the names of Unica Marina, or Sm- 
aellle, from their fuppofed properly of Winging ; and 
Seannemonf, from their claws or tentacles being dif* 
pofed iu regular circles, and tinged with a variety 
of bright lively colours, refcmbling the petals of fome 
of our raoft beautiful flowers. As to one fpecies parti* 
cularly, mentioned by .\bbcDiequemarre, (l’hil.'l’r!-.uf. 
for 177^, art. 37.) the purcll white, carmine, and ul¬ 
tramarine, are faid to be fcarcc fuTicieut to expref^ 
their brilliancy. The bodies of fome of them are he* 
mifphcrical, of others cylindrical, and of otheis Ih ipcd 
like a fig. Their fuhflunce likewife differs; fome are 
(liff and gelatinous, others fic(hy and mulcular; but all 
of them arc capable of altering their figure when they 
extend their belies and claws in fcarch of food. Tlicy 
arc found in many of the rocky coafts of the Well (n- 
dia iflands, and likewife ou fome pans of the coall of 
England. 

Tliey have only one opening, which is in the centre 
of the uppermoil part of the animal ; round this are 
placed rows of flcfliy claws; this opening is the mouth 
of the animal, and is capable of great extenfion. The 
animals themfclves, though exceedingly voracious, will 
bear long fading. They may be preferved alive a 
whole year, or perhaps longer, in a vcffel of fea-waier, 
without any vifible foodj but, when food is prefented, 
one of them will fucceflively devour two mufcles in their 
(hells, or even fwallow a whole crab as large as a hen’s 
egg. In a day or two the crab-fbcll is voided at the 
mouth, perfeflly cleared of all the meat. The mufcle 
(hells are likewife difeharged whole, with the two (hells 
joined together, but entirely empty, fo that not the 
lead particle of H(h is to be perceived on opening them. 

An anemone of one fpecies will even fwallow an indi¬ 
vidual of another fpecies; but after retaining it ten or 
twelve hours, will through it up alive and uninjured. 
Through this opening allo it pr^uces its young ones 
alive, already fnniilbed with little claws, which, as foon 
as they fix themfclves, they begin to extend in fearch 
of food. 

One of the extremities of the fea-anemone refembles, 
as we have faid, the outward leaves of that flower f 
while its limbs are not unlike the (hag or inner part of 
it. By the other extremity it fixes itfelf,as by a fucker, 
to the rocks or -fUmes lying in the fand; but it is not 
totally deprived of the power of progreflive motion, as 
it can (hift its fitiiation, though very (lowly. 

A particular fpecies of animal-flowers has been found 
ill fome of the iOanda ceded to Britain at the lad treaty 
ot peace with France ; and the following account of 
them was publiihrd in the Philofopfaical Tranfadions, 

VoL 37. by Mr EUis, in a letter to Lord HilKborough. 

** This compound animal, which is of a tender fle(hy 
fuhdaiice, conQlls of many tubular bodies fwelltng 
gently towards the upper part, and ending like a bulb 

or 
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liiukl or sery fmaJI onion : on thr top of each it Us mouth, 
9^;r. furroiinded by one or two rows of tentaclet, or clawe, 
■V”^ which when contra^lod look like circlet of beads. 

“ The lower part of all thefe bodies have a com- 
muffication with a firm fleihy wrinkled tube, which 
Hicks hiU to the rocks, and fends forth other fleHiy 
tubes, which creep along them in various dircAions. 
Thefe arc full of different fizes of thefe remarkable 
animals, which rife up irregularly in groups near to 
one another. 

“ This adhering tube, that fecures them fail to the 
rock, or fhclly bottom, is worthy of our notice. The 
knobs that we ubferve, are formed in fevera] parts of 
it by its infinuating itfclf into the inequalities of the 
coral rock, or by grafping pieces of ihells, part of 
which (tin remain in it, with the fleihy fubilance grown 
over them. 

“ This riiows us the Inflinfl of nature, that dircfls 
thefe animals to preferve themfelves from the violence 
of the waves, not unlike the anchoring of mufcles, by 
their fine filken filaments that end in fuckers ; or ra« 
thcr like the fhclly bafis of the ferpula, or worm fhell, 
the tree oyiler, and the flipper barnacle, &c. wbofe ba> 
fc6 conform to the (hape of whatever fubftance they 
fix themfelvc-s to, grafping it fad with their tcllaceoua 
claws, to withlland the fury of a florin. 

« When we view the infide of this animal differed 
lengthwife, we find like a little tube leading from the 
mouth to the flomach, from whence there rife eight 
%vrink1cd /mail guts, in a circular order, with a yel- 
luwifh foft fubilance in them ; thefe bend over in the 
form of arches towards the lower part of the bulb, 
from whence they may be traced downwards, to the 
narrow part of the upright tube, till they come to the 
flefliy adhering tube, where fome of them pay be per¬ 
ceived entering into a papilla, or the beginning of an 
animal of the like kind, moil probably to convey it 
nouri/hment till it is provided with claws; the re¬ 
maining part of thefe ilendcr guts are continued on in 
the fleihy tube, without doubt, for the fame purpofe of 
producing and fupporting more young onea from the 
fame common parent. 

“ The many longitudinal fibres that we difeover 
lying pandlel to each other, on the infide of tlie femi- 
tranfparcnt Ikin are ail ini^erted in the feveral claws 
round the animal's mouth, and are plainly the tendons 
of the mufcles for moving and direAing the claws 
at the will of the animal; thefe may be likewife traced 
down to the adhering tube. 

** As this fp'cimen has been prefcrvtd in fpirits, 
the colour of the anima],when Hying, cannot be certain¬ 
ly known; it is at prefent of a pale yellowiih brown. 

** With regard to its name, it may be called yiQinia 
or the Clujier uinima! fiowr.'* 

The Abb^ Dicquemarre, by many curious, though 
cruel, experiments related in the Phil. Tranf. for 1773, 
has ihown that thefe animals poflefs, in a moil extra¬ 
ordinary degree, the power of reproduflion j fo that 
fcarce any thing more is nccclTary to produce as many 
fea anemonies as we pleafe, than to cut a fingle one in¬ 
to as many pieces. A fea anemone being cut In two 
by a feflion througb the body, that part, where the 
limbs and mouth are placed, ate a piece of a rrufcle 
offered to it foon after the operation, and continued to 
feed and grow daily for three months after. The food 
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fometimes paffeJ through tlie animal; hut was gene- Aainul 
rally thrown up again, confiderably changed, asiu the 
perfeft fea anoincne. In about two months, two rows 
of limbs were perceived growing out of the part where 
the incifioii was made. On oitering food to this new 
mouth, it was laid hold of and eaten; and the limbs 
continually increafing, the animal gradually became as 
perfed as thofe which had never been cut. In fomc ’ ' 
inflanccs, however, he found, that, when one of thefe 
creatures was cut through, new limbs would be produ¬ 
ced from the cut place, thofe at the mouth remaining 
as before; fo that a monftrous animal was the confe- ' 
quence, having two mouths, and feeding at both 
ends. Having put fome of them into a pan of water, 
fet over a flow fire, he found that they loft their life 
at 50 degrees of Reaumur’s thermometer. To avoid 
the imputation of cruelty in thefe experiments, the 
author argues the favourable confctpicncLS that have 
attended his operations on the fea mcnionu-s which 
have been fo fortunate as to fall into his hands ; as he 
hath not only multiplied their cxilience, b'lt a'fo re¬ 
newed their youth; which laft, he adds, “ 
no fmaJI advantage.” 

In Hughes’s Natural Hiflory of Baibndocs, an ar. 
count is alfo given of feveral fpccies of animal ilowers. 

They are there deferibed as only found in a bifon in 
one particular cave ; and of t1ie motl remarkable fpecics 
mentioned by him we have the following defenption. 

“ In the middle of tlie bafoii, there is a fixed Hone, 
or rock, which is always under water. Round its 
fides, at different depths, feldom exceeding lU niches, 
are feen, at all times of the year, iffning out of little 
holes, certain fubflances that have the appearance of 
fine radiated flowers, of a pale yellow, or a hriglit 
llraw colour, (lightly tinged wiili green, having a cir¬ 
cular border ofthickfet petals, about the lix.c of, and 
much rcfembling, thofe of a fingle garden niurigold, 
except that the whole of this fecniing flower is narrow¬ 
er at the difeus, or fetting on of the leave;:, than any 
flower of that kind. 

“ I have attempted to pluck one of thefe from the 
rock, to which they are always fixed; but never could 
effc£l it: for as foon as my fingers came within two or 
three inches of it, it would immediately cunlraft clofe 
together its yellow border, and flirrnk back into the 
bole of the rock; but if left undiflurbed for about four 
minutes, it would come gradually in light, expanding, 
though at firil very cautioully, its fcemliig leaves, till 
at lall it appeared in its former hluuin. Ilowevcr, it 
would again recoil, with a furpvifing rjiiicknefs whenmy 
hand came within a fmall diflance of it. Having tried 
the fame experiment by attempting fo touch it wiihmy 
cane, aud a ImaU (lender rod, the effcdl was the fame. 

Though I could not by any means contrive to 
take or pluck from thcTock one of thefe animals en¬ 
tire; yet I once cut off (with a knife which I had luld 
for a long time out of fight, near the mouth of a hole 
out of which one of thefe animals appeared) two of 
thefe feeming leaves. Thefe, when out of the water, 
r^taired ihcir (hape and colpur; but, being compofed 
of a membrane-like fubilance, furpriiingly thin, it foon 
(hrivelled up, and decayed.” 

The reproduflive power of the Barbadocs animal 
flower is prodigious. Many people coming to fee 
ibci'e (Irangc creatures, and occafioning fume inconve- 
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' nienee to a perfon through whofe grounds they were 
obliged to pafs, he refolvcd to dellroy the ohjefts of 
'their curiofity ; and, that he might do fo efledually, 
l^caufed all the holes otit of which they appeared, to be 
carefully hored and drilled with an iron iiiftrument, fo 
that we cannot fiippufe but their bodies mult have been 
entirely ernfhed to a pulp : nevcrthelefs, they again ap¬ 
peared in a few weeks from the very fame places. 

Plate XXX. fig. I. reprefentf the a£tiiiia fociata, 
or duUcred animal flower, deferibed hy Mr Cllis, with 
jta radical tube adhering to a rock : (a) One of the ani¬ 
mals firetching out its claws. Fig. 2. A perpendicular 
diflei^ion of one of the bodies, to fiiow the gullet, in- 
tcftincH, fiomach, and fibres or tendons that move the 
claWs: (a) A young one arifing out of the adhering 
ttihc. Fig. The adinia afier, or animal flower of the 
newly c<d<'d iflauds. Fig. 4. the adtinia anemone, or 
fea anemone from the fame place. Fig. 5. The under 
pun oft he fame by which it adheres to the rocks. Fig. 6. 
The a£tii)ia heliantiuis, or the fea fun flower from ditto. 
Fig. 7. The under part of the fame. Fig. 8. The ac¬ 
tinia dianthiis, or fea carnation, from the rocks at 
Hiifiings in SulTex. This animal adiicrcs by its.toil, or 
fucker, to the under part of the projefting rocks op- 
polite to the town ; and, when the tide is out, has the 
appearance of a long white fig : this is the form of it 
when put into a glafs of fea water. It is introduced 
here as a new variety of this animal not yet deferibed. 

ytNiMAL Food,' See Food. 

/tmMAi. UoeotKmy. This fubjcA is explained under 
A K STllM V. 

ylNifjAi ATagririifiv. Sec Macnftism. 

y/KiMAf. Sfiiril. See f^Kurous Fluid. 

j^NiMAi. Sy/lum dciio'es the whole tlafs of beings 
endowed with atiiinai life, otlierwife called ./Itiimai 
Kir ^ cvoM , 

tie prep(trjl}'Ai oft for eoUeHions or mufeumt. 
See Quadp.ui lds, I’iiros, RxfTJLEB. 

Pail III " rf yf HIM Ai . s , See Pairing. 

ANIMALCULE, In general, fignifies a little anU 
ma1; and thus the term might be applied to every ani- 
‘mal which is confidevahly inferior in fixe to ourfelves. 

It hath been cufiumni y, however, to diilinguifii by the 
name of tinitnaleides only fjch animals as arc of a fize fo 
diminutive, that their true figure cannot be difeerned 
without tlic nniliuncc of glafles ; and more efpccially it 
i-. applied to filch ns are altogether invifible to thenak- 
ed eye, and cannot even be pvi'ccivcd to exift but by the 
afii'kance of inicrofcopcs. 

By the help of magnifying glaiTcs, we are b’t>ught 
into a kind of new world ; and numberlefs animals are 
difeuvered, which from their minutenefs mufi otherwife 
for ever have efcaped our obfervation : and how many 
kinds of thefe invifibles there may be, is flill unknown { 
li-as tlicy arc difeerned of all fizes, from thofe which are 
barely invifible to the naked eye, to fuch as refift the 
adtiun of the microfeope, as the fixed ftart do that of 
the telefcope, and with the befi ma^ifiers hitherto in- 
\enlcd appear only as fo many moving points. 

The fmalleft living creatures our infiruments can 
fhow are ihofc that inhabit the waters i for though pof- 
llbly animalcules equally minute, or perhaps inorr fo, 
may fly in the air, or creep upon the earth, it is fcarce 
pomble to bring fneb under our examination ; but wa¬ 
ter being tranfptreiu, and conisning the creatures is it, 
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we are" able, by applying a drop of it to our glafles, to AnimJ- 
difeover, to a certain degree of fmaltnefs, all that it 
contains.—Some of the moft curious of tliefe animal- 
cules, which have been deferibed by microfcopical ob- 
fervers, wc (hall here give an account of. v j 

I. The Hair-like lufett. This is fo called by Mr Baker Hair-like 
on account of its lhape } being extremely (lender, 
and frec|uently an hundred and fifty times ns lung as 
broad. The body or middle part, which is nearly 
fir.vight, appears, in fome, compofed of fuch rings as the 
windpipe of land animals is made up of; but in others 
feems rather fcaled, or made up of rings that obliquely 
crofs one another. Its two ends are hooked or bent, 
pretty nearly in the fame degree, but in a direction op- 
pofitc to one another; and as no eyes can be difeern- 
ed, it is difficult to judge which is the head or tail. Its 
progreffive* motion is very tingular, being performed‘PI.XXXI. 
by turning upon one end as a centre, and deferibing ah ^E- 
mod a quarter of a circle with the other, as reprefented 
in the figure. Its motions are very (low, and require 4 
much patience and attention in tlie obferver. Thcfe Hsetoerae 
creatures ore fo fmall, that millions of inillunis of them inallncri, 
might be contained in an inch fquare. When viewed 
fingly, they are exceedingly tranfpnreiit, and of a beau¬ 
tiful green colour; but when numbers of them are 
brought together, they become opaque, lofc their green 
colour, and grow entirely black. 4 

Notwithftanding the extreme minutenefs of thefe ani- Dilighu in 
malcules, they feem to be fond of fociety ; for, after 
viewing for fome time a parcel of them taken up at 
random, they will be feen difpofing themfelves in a kind 
of regular order If a multitude of them arc put into t Ug. a. 

ajar of water, they will form themfelves into a regular 
body, and afeend (low’ly to the tup, where, after they 
have remained for fome time expofed to the air, their 
green colour changes to a beautiful (ky blue. When 
they arc weary of this fituation, they form themfelves 
into a kind of rope, which (lowly defeends as low as 
they intend ; but if they happen to be clofe to the fide 
of the jar, they will defeend upon it. They arc fo 
neariy of the fpccific gravity of water hfelf, that they 
will either remain at the bottom, float on the furface, 
or be fnfpeiided in the middle, according as they are 
originally placed, or as they themfelves have a mind. 

A fmall quantity of the matter containing thefe ani¬ 
malcules I having been put into a j^;- of water, it fo h.ip>) Kg. 
pened, that one part went down immediately to the 
bottom, whilfi the other continued floating on the top. 

When things had remained for fome time in this con¬ 
dition, each of thefe fwarms of animalcules began to 
grow weary of its fituation, and had a mind to ^ange 
its quarters. Both armies, therefore, fet out at the fame 
time, the one proceeding upwards, and the other down¬ 
wards ; fo that, after fome hours journey, they met in . g 
the middle. A defire of knowing how they would be- Serm* paft 
have on this occafion, engaged the obferver to watch ufa 
them carefully; and to his furprife he faw the army 
that was marching upwards, open to the right and left, 
to make room for thofe that were defeending. Thus, *'**^*^*'^* 
without confufion or intermixture, each on ie« 

way ; the army that was going up, marching in two * 
columns to the top, and the other proceeding in one 
column to the bottom, as if each had been under the 
dirt'flion of wife leaders. 

The iiair-likc iafeill was firfi difeovered in a ditch at 

Norwich, 
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Norwichi one end of which communicateB with the ri* 
ver there^ *nd the other end with a fecond ditchi into 
which feveral kennels empty themfelres. The length of 
this ditch, when Mr Baker wrote his account of this 
animalcule, was at leaft i oo yards, and its breadth nine. 
The bottom, for more than a foot thick, was covered 
with a blackilh green fubftance, in appearance like mud* 
made up for the moft part of thefe infeAi} but, fuppof* 
ing only an half or a quarter part of it to be compof* 
ed of them, according to the dimenfions we have given, 
their numbers mufl exceed all imagination. 

2. Eelt in fqfle, &c. When pade is allowed to Hand 
till it becomes four, it is then found to be the htbtta* 
tion of numberlefs animalcules, w'hich may be difeem* 
ed by the naked eye; and though their form cannot be 
perfe£Uy didinguiihcd, their motion it very pcrccpt- 
f ibk, and the whole pafte will feem to be animated. 
£c1siD pafteFig. 4. reprefents one of thefe anguitls magnified, 
viviparous. The moil remarkable property of thefe infeda is, that 
they are viviparous. If one of them is cut through near 
the middle, feveral oval bodies of different fixes will be 
feen to iffuc forth. Thefe are young anguilbe, each of 
them coiled up and enclofed in its proper membrane, 
which is fo cxquifitely fine, as fcarce to be difcemible 
by the greateft magnifier, while it enclofes the embryo 
animal. The larged and moft forward immediately 
break through this covering, unfold themfclves, and 
wriggle about in the water nimbly; othcra get out, un* 
coil, and move themfclves about more llowly ; and the 
Icaft mature continue entirely without motion. The 
uferutt or vcfTcl that contains all thefe oval bodies, is 
compofed of msny ringlets, not unlike the afpera arte* 
ria of land animals, andfeems to be conAdeTibly elaftic; 
for as Toon as the animalcvile is cut in two, the oval 
bodies are thrult out with fomc degree of violence, 
from the fpringing back or aAion of this bowel. An 
hundred and upwards of the young ones have been feen 
to iflur from the body of one fingle eel, whereby the 
prodigious increafe of them may be accounted for ; as 
probably feveral fuch numerous generations are pro* 
duced in a fliort time. They feem to be all prolmc; 
and unlcfs trial happens to be made upon one that has 
brought forth all its young, or whom the pafte has been 
kept for a very long time, the experiment will always 
fuccecd.—This property of thefe eels being viviparous 
renders it highly improbable that they ever become 
flies. 

Animalcules of a fimilar kind are likewife found in 
vinegar; and, like thofe already defcribed, are found 
to be viviparous. But it is not only in acid matters that 
fuch appearances are obferved. In fomc fields of wheat, 
many grains may be obferved, that appear blackifh out* 
wardly, as if fcorcbed t but when opened are found to 
contain a fuft white fubftance, which, attentively cun* 
fidered, appears to be nothing elfe than a congeries of 
tlireads or fibres lying clofe to each other in a parallel 
dircAion, much refembling the utiripe.down of fomc 
thiftleson cutting open the fiower heads before they 
begin to blow. Tliis fibrous matter difeovers not the 
lead fig* of Ufe or motion, uulcfs water is applied ; hut 
immediately on wetting, provided the grains of wheat 
have been newly gathered, the fuppofed fibres feparate, 
and appear to be living creatures. Their motions at 
firft are very languid ; but gradually become more vi* 
gorous, twilling aud wriggling thcmi'elvei fomewhat in 
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the manner of the eels in pafte, but always flower than 4*^ 
ih^, and with a great deal lefs regularity. 

If the grains of wheat are grown dry by keeping^ 
and in that condition are cut open, the fibrous matter 
is very diftioguifiiable ; and, on putting water to it, will 
feparate with great readinefs, and feem like fine tubep 
or threads tapering at both ends: but nut the lead aia* 
tion will be perceived till they have been in water for 
feveral hours,and fometimes they will never move at all. 

But if the fame grains are ftceped in water fur three of] 
four hours, or buried fur fomc days in the earth, till, 
they are fuUy faturated with moifturc, and then open* 
ed with a penknife | on taking out a fmall portion of 
the white matter carefully, and fpreading it thin Uwh 
a dip of glafi, the animalcules will be fceii bunArd 
together, and extended longitudinally, but without b>o« 
tion : and though, upon the application of water, they 
will not revive fo Toon as thofe taken from frefii gniins, 
whofe moifture has never been exhaled ; yet, after re* 
maining an hour or two in water, they aie coiiftantly 
found alive and vigorous, even tlioiigli the grains have 
been kept in a dry condition for feveral years. It isp^^ 
Dcctfiary, however, to adapt, in fume mcafure, thenecefl 
time of continuing the grains in water or c.i th to tlivmskn 
age and drynefs of them ; for if they are not opined 
before tliey arc too much fuftened, the animalcuLa will*"*** 
be dead; and unlcfs the hulks are opened to let thofe 
creatures out after they have been llecped, they ine¬ 
vitably periih in them : uthirwifc, they will cjutinue 
alive in water for many months; and, Ihuuld the water 
dry away, may be revived again by giving them a frclh 
fupply. 

8. Tf/e Protein, This animalcule has been dignified Prou 
by Mr Biker with the name of Prottut, on account ofwhy 
its afTuming a great number of different ihapes, fo as^d. 
fcarco to be known as the fame animal in its various 
transformations ; and indeed, unlefs it be carefully 
watched while palTing from one dupe to another, it will 
often become fuddenly inviliblc, as happened more than 
once to Mr Baker. 

When water, wherein any foit of vegetable has been u'he 
infufed, or a.iimaU preferved, has flood quietly furfoiuu 
fome days, or wieks, in any glafi or other vell'el, a 
flimy fubftance will be colleiStad about the iides: fume 
of which being taken up with the point of a pen'knilV, 
placed on a flip of g'atV in a drop of water, and lo iked 
at through the micrufco|)e, will be found to harbour 
feveral kinds of little animals that are fcldom found 
fwimming about at large ; among which the pintrus is 
one. Its fhape is better underfiuod from the figure, j,, 
than from any deferiptiuu that could be given. ItScolou 
fubftance and colour foems torcfcirbic that of a fnail; 
and its whole fhape fuem» to hiar u coufiderablc rtfcin* 
blsnce to that of a fwan. It fwims to and fro with 
great vivacity : hut will now and then ilop fora mliiiite 
or two ; during which time its long neck is iifualiy em¬ 
ployed as far as it can reach, fonvards, and on every 
fide, with a fomewhat flow, but equable motion, hkr 
that of a foake, frequently extending Ihricc the length 
of its body, and feaniiifrly in fcareh of food. 

There are no eyes, nor any opening in the head like 
a mouth, to be difcenicd: but its aiftious plainly prove 
it to be an animal that ran fee ; for though multitudes 
of different auimalnilcs fwim about in the fame water, 
and ita.owii progreiOve motion is very fwift, it never 
D J fl'ikcs 
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ftrikei againft kny of (kern, tiut (}ire£ls its cetzrfe 1>e> 
tween them with a dexterity wholly oniccountablet 
Ihbuld we fuppofe it deftitute of fight. 

When the protcus is alarmed, it fuddenly draws in 
its long neck, reprefented in fig. y. and 6. transform¬ 
ing itlclf into the fhape reprefented in fig. 7. when H 
becomes more opaque, and moves about very flowly 
with the large end foremoft. When it has continued 
fome time in this pofiure, it will often, inftead of the 
head and neck it hid formerly, put forth a new one, 
with a kind of whecd machinery, reprefented fig. 8. 
the motions of which draw a current of water to it from 
n eonfiderahic difiance. Having often pulled in and 
thrud out this (hort head, fomctimei with and fomc- 
times without the wheel work, the creature, as if 
weary, will vcmain motioiilefs for a while; then its 
head and long neck will be very flowly protruded, as 
in fig. 9. and it fuoii refumes its former agility. Some¬ 
times it difpofes of its neck and head, as reprefented in 
fig. 10. 

4. The Wheel minimal, or Fortirella. This wonder¬ 
ful animalcule is found in rain water that has flood 
fome days in leaden gutters, or in hollows of lead on 
the tops of houfes; or in the flime or fediment left by 
filch water} and perhaps may alfo be found in other 
places : lint if the water Handing in gutters of lead, or 
the fediment left behind it, has any thing of a red co¬ 
lour in it, one may be almoil certain of finding them 
tlicrcin. Though it difeovvrs no figns of life except 
when in the water, yet it is capable of continuing alive 
for many months after it is taken out of the water, and 
kept in a (late as dry as dull. In this date it is of a glo¬ 
bular (hape, exceeds not the bignefs of a grain of faiid, 
and no figns of life appear: but being put into water, 
ill tlie fpaec of half an hour a languid motion begins, 
the globule turns itfelf about, lengthens itfclf by flow 
degrees, affiimes the form of a lively maggot, and moil 
commonly in a few minutes afterwanls puts out its 
wheels ; iwiiriming vigoroully through the water, as if 
in fcarch of food; or idfe, fixing itfelf by the tail, works 
the wheels in fuch a manner as to bring its food to it. 

Fig. 23, and 24. fhow the wheel animal in its glo¬ 
bular form; fig. 11. and 12. in its maggot dateand 
fig. i;, 14, If, 16, 17, 18, i9i>20, 21, and 22. (how 
the di.derent appearances of its wheels, and alfo its va¬ 
rious intermediate changes between the globular and 
maggot date. 


incient battlements on a round tower; at other thne« AjibinJ* 
they terminate in (harp points, and altogether refemble 
a 'kind of Gothic crown. They are often feen in a kind 
of curvular direflion, all bending the fame way, and 
feeming like fo many hooks; and now and then ^he 
ends of them will be perceived to be clubbed like mal- 
'kts. This figure, however, as well as the iird, they 
afliime but rarely. • 

As thefe wheels are everywhere excelTively tranfpa- 
rent, except about their circular rim or edge, where 
the cogs are fet, it is very difficult to determine by 
what contrivance they are turned about, or what their 
real figure is, though they feem exadlly to rcfcnible 18 
wheels moving round upon an avis. It is alfo hardly Shows all 
poffiblc to be certain whether thofe circular bodies marks 
which thetceth are fet, arc of a flat form, or 
and conical; but they feem rather to be of a conical 
figure. The difficulty of conceiving how an articula¬ 
tion could be contrived fo as to caufe a real rotation, 
hath caufed many people imagine that there was a de¬ 
ception in this cafe: But Mr Baker affurei us, that when 
the wheels are fully protruded, they never fail to fhow 
all the vifiblc marks of a regular rotation ; and, in fome 
pnfitions, the fame cogs or teeth may be traced by the 
eye dnring a complete revolution. 

All the anions of this creature feem to imply faga-Shnwsgreat 
city and quicknefs of fenfation. At the lead touch or quicknofi of 
motion ia the water, they indantly draw in their wheels 
and Mr Baker conje.dl.UTes, that their eyes are lodged 
fumewhere about the wheels; bccaufe, while in the 
maggot date, its motions are flow and blundering ; but, 
after the wheels are protruded, tliey are performed with 
great regularity, fwiftnefs, and deadinefs. 

Notwithftanding the minutenefs of this animalcule, 
the microfeope generally difeovers others in the fame 
drop of water, compared with which the wheel animal 
may be faid to be a whale. The tranfparency of its bo¬ 
dy, therefore, allows its internal parts to be feen, which 
cannot be perceived in the minuted animalcules, on ac¬ 
count of the fmallnefs of their fiae. a. Is the appearance 
of the head; and though it is everywhere tranfpaTcnt,Fig. if. 
a ring or circle, more particularly remarkable for its . 

clearnefs, is commonly perceived about the middle 
the forehead, a little above the mouth. This, Mr 
ker thinks might judly be called the feat of the brain. 

Many vefTcls which feem to take their origin from 
thence arc difccrnible in the head, wherein fome tranf- 


whcel The moll remarkable part of this animalcule is its 
•k dc- wheel work. This cotifills of a couple of femicircular 
inflrunicnts, round the edges of which many little fi- 
brillx move liiemfcKcs very hiifkly, fometimes with a 
kind cf rotation, And f.nnetimes in a trembling or vi¬ 
brating m.inner. When in this date, it fometimes un- 
fadens its tail, and fwims along w’ith a great deal of 
fwiftnefs, feeniingJy in purfuil of its prey. Sometimes 
tlie wheels feem to be entire circles, armed with fmall 
teeth, like thtife of liie balance wheel of a watch, ap¬ 
pearing projedled forwards beyond the head, and ex¬ 
tending fidewifo ^omc^^h3t wider than its diameter. 
The teeth or cops of tUefc wheels feem to Hand very 
regularly at equal dillance: hut the figure of them 
varies according to their pofition, the degree of their 
protrufion, aiui pnliaps the will of the animal itfelf. 
They appear fomeliines like minute oblong fquarcs, rif- 
iug at right angles from the pertphery of a circle, like 


parent fluid appears continually agitated by a kind of 
fluiftiiating motion. 

The thorax, A, is joined to the head by a very /hort 
neck, and appears to be about the fixlh part of the 
whole length of the animal. In the middle of the 
thorax is maced the heart, d, where its fydolc and diaf- 
tole are plainly vifible. It is feen through the back of 
the infcA, (butting and opening alternately with great 
regularity and exa^nefs. Its fize is proportionable to 
the creatime’s bignefs; and its (hape, during the fydole, 
is nearly circular, being compofed feemingly of two fc- 
milunar parts, which then approach each other late¬ 
rally. and form between them a roundifli or horfe (hoe¬ 
like figure, whofe upper fide is flat, and the under one 
convex. The diadolc is performed' by a feeming fe- 
paration, or opening, of thefe two femilunar parts, 
whereby the tranfvcrfc diameter of the heart is very 
much enlarged. This feparation begins exadlly iii the 

middle 
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middle cf tlie lower part next the tail t and opeai to 
Tuch a conftdciabie width upwards, t:ial the two parts, 
whin ut thiir utmoil ditlenlion, fcriD only joined by an 
arcliid vcffcl at their anterior end. The sdtemnte mo- 
tiuns of contraction Jind dilatation are performed with 
grtnt (Iringth and vigour, in prettyimuch the fame 
time as the pulfatiun of the arteries of a man in health. 
The motions of the heart are communicated to all the 
interiiui parts of the thorax t and feem to extend a great 
deal further; for a AriCt examination difeovers, at the 
fame time, throughout the whole animal, contractions 
and dilatations goii^ on, that are apparently corre- 
fpondent thereto. Thcfe motions of the heart, how¬ 
ever, are fometimes fufpended or imperceptible for 
two or three minutes: after srhich they arc renewed, 
and go on again with the fame regularity as before. 
From the under part of the thorax proceeds a fmali 
tranfparcnt horn reprefented at a, fig. 11 • and 1 3 . It 
is never vilible but when the animal turns on itsbnek 
or fide. 

I'he blood or circulating fluid of the wheel animal is 
fo abfuluicly colourkfs, that the current of it through 
the vcITcl is inclifiioguifhable by glafTcs. A fort of ir¬ 
regular agitation of fbme fluid » indeed perceived, 
which is perhaps a compound motion of currents run¬ 
ning difierent ways, and forming fuch an appearance, 
though no fingle current is anywhere difiio^ly vifible. 

Immediately below the thorax is another annular di- 
vUion, r, joining upwards to the thorax and down¬ 
wards to the abdomen, (he entrance whereof it ferves 
occallonally to enlarge or diminidi. The abdomen /, 
is by much the largefi part of the animal, and contains 
the llomach and intefiines. When the iofcCl is full of 
food, thefc bowels appear opaque and of a blood-red 
colour, extending quite through the belly and great 
part of the tail, and exhibiting a variety of contra^ions 
and dilatations. The belly is capable of ftretching out 
greatly in length, or being fhortened very much, and 
widening its diameter. It aflumes many (hapes, and 
becomes occafioually a cafe for all the other parts of 
the body. 

Other kbdi Befidcs the above mentioned one, tliere are found In 
of wheel the waters fcvcral other fpecies (if animals fumilhed 
with wheels, lame of which appear to have a rotatory, 
and others a vibratory, motion. Fig. 35. reprefents a 
kind found in the ditch at Norwich, wh(>re the hair- 
likc infeCl is produced. They diiFsr from the forego¬ 
ing only in having very long tails. Fig. 36, 27, and 
38. reprefent a fpecics of wheel animabi, which arc alfo 
covered with Ihelis. The body of this fpecies confills 
of three parts, in like manner as the other; only the 
thorax and abdomen, in this, are not fepanited by ary 
gut, or intermediate vcfTil, but are joined immedi.itely 
together. The heart is plainly perceived, having a re¬ 
gular fyftolc and diailole, at a, as in the former fpe- 
ciea. Thefe creatures occafionally draw tbemfelvet en¬ 
tirely within their fliells; and the {hell then appears 
terminated by fix fhoii fpikes on one fide and two 00 
the other. 

The young ones of this fpecies are carried in oval fac- 
culi, or integuments, fallened externally on the lower 
iKiiryoung part of their (hells fomewhere about the tail; thefc fac- 
culi are fometimes opaque only at one end, and feem- 
ingly empty at the other; fometimes they appear 
opaque ill the middle, with a tranfpareney all round, as 
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in fig-36. When tbeyoang oneis abovtto btirft itssa- Anim^ 

teguments, the parent affifts it greatly, by wagging its 

tail, and finking the ovid bag, fo that the young one’s* ~ 

he^ becomes as it were forced into the water, though 

the tail cannot be fo fbon difengaged. In this condi- ^ . 

tion the youog one fets its wheel a-going, and exerts 

all its endeavours to free itfelf from its coiifineinent. 

When it has got clear, it fwims away, wagging its tail 
as the old 00c does, and leaving the integument adhe¬ 
ring to the (hell of the parent. The old one then ufes 
a number of efforts to get rid of this encumbrance, firik- 
ing againft it with her tail, fixing the end of her tail 
upon it, and then darting her body forward ; with fit- ^ 
veralvery odd motions not eafy to be deferibed. Thiilofaft 
kind of wheel animals aic great tormentors of the wa-Pules 
ter flea, Puitit aquatitut arUrffient af Swammerdam 
of which a figure is given (rom that author (Plate 
XXXll.) ; fig. 2. (hows the natural lize of the fra : 
and fig. 1. (hows it magniiird. with fome of the wheel 
animals adhering to it. Theie i-ifcAs are often found 
in great numbers in the fame ' atcr : xnd when that is 
the cafe, it is nut uncommon to dif('>ver five . r fix of 
thcfe crufiaceouB wheel animals fnficned by tlmr tail to 
the (hell or horns of the flea ; caufing it, fciu>ing]'/, a 
vaft deal of uneafinefs ; nor cau tlicy be driven away, ^ 

or ftiakcn off, by all the cHurts the flea can ufc fur 
that purpofe. 34 

y. 71 £e Bellflower Bnimal, or Plumed Polype. Thcfe BdJ flow* 
animalcules dwell in colonics together, from ten to fif.ammaL ^ 
teen (fcldom falling fiiurt of the former number, or 
exceeding the IaU(.r), in a llimy kind of mucilaginoua 
or gelatinous cafe ; which, out of the water, has no de¬ 
termined form, appearing like a little lump of (lime ; 
but, when expanded therein, has fome rcfcmblaiice to 
the figure of a hell with rts mouth upwards; and is ' 

ufually about half an inch long, and a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. Thefe bells, or colonicf, are to be 
found adhering to the large leaves of duckweed, and iS 
other aquatic plants. They may be moil tafily difeo-"’^"®^ 
vered by letting a quantity of water, with duckweed m*^®’**®^* 
It, (land quietly for three or four hours in glafs vcITcls 
in a window, or other place whence a (l<-ong bglit 
comes: for then, if any are about the duckweed, tlicy 
will be found, on careful iiifpe^ion, exunding them- 
felves out of their cafes, and making an elegant ap¬ 
pearance. 

The bell, or cafe, w hich thefc animals inhubil, being 
very traitfparcnt, all the motions of its inhabitants may 
be difreniid through it diflindlly. It feems divided ni- 
tcmally into fevcral apartments, or rather to contain fe- 
veral fmaller I'acculi, eacli of which enclofes out of lliefe 
animals. The openings at the tops of thefc faccuii, are 
but jufi fuffident to admit the creature’s head and a 
fmaU part of its body to be thrull out beyond them, thc 
reft remaining always in the cafe. It can, liowever, 
occafionally retire into its cafe altogether; and never 
fails to do fo wlien alarmed by any fuddm motion of 
the water, or of the vclftl which contains it. ^ 

Befide the particular and feparate motion which each Mouonsj 
of thefe creatures is able to cxirt within its own cafe the whafe 
and independent of the reft; the whole colony together®®^^' 
hasa power of altering the poiition of the bell, or even 
of removing it from one place to anothci; and hence 
this bell is fometimes found tlanding perfcdlly upright, 
as in fig. 39. and 53. and foi^ctimes bending the upper 

fult 
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nrt downwards, as is .iig. 30. At tbefe animalculrt 
|r ^leero not to cboofe to ftty together id {ocietiet wbofe 
''■“T'number exceedi ij, when the colony happens to in- 
creafe in number, the bell may be obfcrveJ to fplii gra» 
dually, beginning from about the middle (<f the upper 
or anterior extremity, and proceeding dowowarda to¬ 
wards the bottom, as in Hg. 3a. ti^l they at hil fepa> 
rate entirely, and become two complete colonics iiide- 
pcodent of each other, u»>' of which fomeiimcs removes 
j -<0 another part of the velfel. 

Iptioa The arn»8 of each individual of this colony arc fet 
Ib^ .rgood the head, to the number of 40, having each the 
d figure of an Italic/, one of whofe hooked ends is fall- 
Cned to the head •, and all together, when expanded, 
compofc a figure diaped fumewhat like a horfe’s Hiue, 
convex on one fide next the body, but gradually open¬ 
ing and turning outwards, fo as to leave a cuiiridcrable 
area within the outer extremities of the arms. Whea 
the arms arc thusvxtended, the creature, bygivingthem 
<a vibrating motion, can produce a current in the water, 
which brings the animalcules, or whatever other mU 
.nutc bodies are within the fpherc of its adlion, with 
great veiocityto its mouth, fititated between the arms; 
where they are taken in if liked, or driven away by a 
contrary motion. The food is conveyed immediately 
from the mouth or opening between the arms, through 
a narrow neck, into a patT.ige feeiniiigly correfpondent 
to the oefophagus in land animals; down which it paf- 
fc8 into the ilomach, where it remains for fome time, 
and then is voided upwar ds, in fmall round pellets, thro* 
.*) gut whofe exit is near the neck. The body confifts of 
three divifions; in the iippermoll of which are contain¬ 
ed alt the above mentinued iutedines, which are only to 
be difccriicd when the creature is full, at which time 
they become opaque. Thi; other two divifions, which 
arc probably fixed to the bell, feem to be of no other ufc 
than to give the creature a power of contradlion and 
cxtcnfioii. The arms are not able to contnuEl like thofc 
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fied, to Ihow its feveral parts more diftinAIy j viz, Atuliutl' 
the head, refcmbllng a horfe fhoe { t b, the arms feen 
from one fide ; e, the narrow neck; d, the cefopbaguai^ “ 

e, thc ftomach;/, the gut or lall inUlline through which 
the food pafTcs after being digclled iti the flomachl' g, 
the anus, where the ficces arc difrharged in little pel¬ 
lets ; h i, that part ofthc bell which furromids the body 
of the animal, and clofcs upon it when it retires down. 

Fig. 17. the head and arms feen in front. sp 

6. Thf Globe animal. This animalcule, reprefented Globe ui« 
fig. 38. feems exattly globular, having no appearance®*^ 

or either bead, tail, or fins. It moves in ail diredlioiis, 
forwards or backwards, up or down, cither rolling 
over and over like a bowl, fpinning horizontally like a 
top, or gliding along fmoothly without turning itfelf 
at all. Sometimes its motions are flow, at other times 
very fwift; and, wiieu it pleafes, it can turn round, as 
it were upon an axis, very nimbly, without removing 
but of its place. The whole body is tranfparent, ex¬ 
cept where the circular black fpots are Ihown in the 
figure. Some of the animals have no fpots, aud others 
from one to feven. The furface of the whole body ap¬ 
pears, in fome, as if all over dotted with points; in 
others, as if granulated like Ihagreen > but their more 
general appearance is, as if befet thinly round with 
fiiort moveable hairs or bridles, which piobably are 
the inftruments by which their motions are performed. 

Thefe animalcules may be feen by the naked eye, but 
appear only like moving points. 

7. *rbt Pi^ animal. Thele creatures are found on 
the coail of Norfolk, living in fmall tubes or cafes ofmsL 

f. iiidy matter, in fuch multitudes as to compofc a mafs 
fometimes of three feet in length. Fig. 39. (hows a 
piece of fuch a congeries broke olT, where aaaa repre- 
fent the mouths or opniings of the pipes wherein the 
little animals make their abode. Fig. 40. (liows one 
fiiigle pipe, with its inhabitant, feparated from the red, 
and magnified nine or ten times in diameter. The 


of the common polype; but when the animal retires 
into its cafe, they are hroughe together in a clofe and 
curious order, fo as to be cafily drawn in. Though 
their gcnenl appearance, wlu-n cxpandiil, is that of a 
cup whofe bafe and top arc of an horfe-fhoc form, they 
fometimes feparate into fourparts, and range themfclvcs 
as in fig. 3^). fo as to refcmble four feparate plumes of 
pri.fealht'ts. Though tlicir eyes cannot be difeovered, yet 
I of Ml Baker thinks they have fome perception of thelight: 
for when kept in the dark, they always remain con- 
traified ; hut on being expoftd to the light of the fun 
or of a candle, they conlUntly extend their arms, and 
Ihow evident figns of being pleafed. . 

Fig. 39. reprefents one complete colony or bell Hand¬ 
ing ercdl, with all the animals out of their kingdom, 
and their arms extended, exhibiting all together a very 
pretty appearance, a, reprefents two oval bodies, fup- 
pofed by Mr Baker to be eggs. 

Fig. 30. ihows all the creat nrcs withdrawn into their 
cells, and the end of the bell hanging downwards. 

Fig. 33. fhows the bell creci, with only one of the 

uiiimaU coming out, in order to fhow its connexion 
with the bell. 

Fig. 34. fitows the bead and arms of a Angle polype 
,tiling together and difpofing thcmfelves in oi^r to 
4 k drawn into the bell. 

Fig, 33. Ihoyrs one cqpiplete animal greatly magni 


pipe or cafe b is made of fand, intermixed here and there 
with minute (hells, and all cemented together by a glu¬ 
tinous (lime, probably iffuing from the animal’s own 
body f, which is compofed of mufcular ringlets like 
thole of a worm, capable of great extenfiun or con- 
traflion. The anterior end or head, d, is exceedingly 
beautiful, having round it a double row of little arms 
difpofed in a very regular order, and probably capable 
of extenfion, in order to catch its food, and bring it to 
its mouth. Some of thefe tubes arc found petrified, and » 
conmtutc one Ipecies oi IvnnguiOes. found petri- 

8. jin InfeO nuith net like artai. The properties and ned 
(bape of this little animal arc very exiinuidniary. It is .ts 
found only in cafcadcs, where the water riiti!, very (wifi. 

There ihcfc inrc£lB are found in eluficrs, fi.u;d!ng ereft * 
on their tails; and rcfembbiig, wlun all together, 
the combs of bees at the time iht-y arc lillcil with their 
aurelise. On being taken out of the w.-iler, they fpin 
threads, by which they hang exafily in the lame man¬ 
ner as the garden fpider. Fig.'4*. (luWs one of thefe 
infcAs magnified. It* body appears curioiifiy turned 
a* on a lathe ; and at the tail are three lliarp fpine*, oil 
which it raifes itfelf, and (lands upright in the water ; 
but the mod curious apparatus is about its head, where 
it is fiA-ni(hed with two infinimcnts like fans or nets, 
which ferve to provide its food. Thefe it frequently 
fpreadsoutanddrawsin again; and wheb drawn up, they 
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An'ut^* arc foldedtogethcrwith the utmoA nicetjrtndexaftncfi, 
suit- fo as to be indifcernible when brought clofe to the bo- 
Jyi At the bottom of thefe fan* a couple of clawa 
arc faftened to (he lower part of the head, which, erny 
time the nets are drawn in, condud to the mouth of the ' 
animal whatever ie taken in them. When the creatniV 
does not employ its nets, it thruAs out a pair of Autrp 
horns,as in %.4i. where theiafedl » fliown magaified 
about 400 times. 

Some of thefe creatures being kept with -water in a 
vial, moA of them died in two days; and the reA, 
having fpim thcmfelves trinfparent cafes (which were 
fuAened cither to the fjdes of the glafs, or to pieces 
of grufs put into it). Teemed to be clianged into a kind 
of chryfalis: but, before taking this S>nn, they ap> 
pcared as in Ag, 43. which fliapc they likewife aAumed 
when weary with catching their food, or when lying 
in wail for it. None of them lived above three days ; 
S3 and tliough frcAi water was given them two or three 
Siiryrifinx times a-day, yet, in a few hours, it would Aink to a 
| fcarcc conceivable, and that too at fevcral yards 

‘ * dlAancc, though, in proportion to the water, alt the 
included iiifcAs were not more than as 1 to 150,000. 
This makes it probable, that it is neceAary fortbem to 
live in a rapid Arcam, leA they Aiould be poUbned by 
the effluvia ilTuing from their own bodies, as ao doubt 
they were in the vial. 

9. of curiout aqaatie wrm. This animalcule is 
fhowii, magnided, at fig. 31. It is found in ditch 
water; and is of various fixes, from ^ to 4of inch in 
length. About the head it is fumewbat of a yellow'iAi 
colour; bui all the rcA of the body is perfedUy co]oor> 
K'fs and traiifparcnt, except the inteAines, which art 
conddenibly opaqur,and dii^fed atin theAgure. Along 
its tides arc ferenJ papilUe, with long hairs growing 
from them: it has two black eyes, and is very nimble. 
But the moA.remarkable thing in this creature it a long 
horn or prubofas; which, in the large ones, may be 
feeii with the naked eye, if the water is clear, aud is 
funictimes of an inch In length; this it waves to and 
fro as it moves in the water, or creeps up the Ade of 
the glafs; but it is not known whether it is hollow, or 
of what ufe it it to the creature itfelf. 

10. Sptrmalic jinimaU, and jiaimaitula Infti/oria, 
The difenvery of living animalcules in the feiAen of 
moA animals is claimed by Mr Leeuwenhoek and Mr 
Nicholas H.nrtfoekci, who both fay they publiAied it 
about the end of the ye.vr 1677 or beginning of 1678: 
but Mr Leeuwenhoek liaving given the moA particular 
dt-feription of, and made by far the greatcA number of 
expeiiments concerning them, the difeovery is com* 
moiily attributed to bim. 

Gcnnalsp* Aerordiiig to this uaiumliA, thefe animalcules are 
jKtrance found in the femen mafeulinum of every kind of ani¬ 
mal : but their general appearance is very much the 
fame, nor doth their Axe differ in proportion to the 
bulk of the animal to which they belong. The bo^s 
of all of them Teem to be of an oblong oval form, widt 
long tapering Acnder tails iAuiiig from them ; and aa 
by this Aiape they refemble ta/ipflu, they have been 
frequently called by that name; thoagli the taUtoftbem, 
in proportion to their bodies, are mudi longer than the 
(ails of tadpoles are: aud it is ohfervable, that the ani¬ 
malcules in the femen of Afflevs have tails much longer 
and mute Acuder than the tails of thefe iu uthcr aai- 
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isals; infomitch, that the estrani^ of fhera is nor to AntintU 
be difeemed without the bcA glsAes, and the ntmoA 
attention. Fig. ti. N® 
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X, 3 , 3, 4, reprefent the fp"'p, xxxu. 
matic animalciiia of the rabbit; and N® 5,6, 7,8, thofe ^ 
of a dog I according to Mr Leeuwenhoek. jg 

The oumben of thefe animalcula are inconceivable. Inconcciv- 
On viewing with a microfeope the mill or femen roaf-»hle mun- 
culinum ofa living cod AAi, innumerable multitude of 
animalcules were ^uod thereinoffuch a diminutive Aze, 
that he fuppofed at leaA 10,000 of them capable of be¬ 
ing contair^ in the bulk o! a grain of fand ; whefloe ^ : 
he concludes, that the milt of this Angle fiAi contained '< 

more living animalcules than there are to be found pco- , 

pie living in the whole world. To And the compara¬ 
tive Aze of thefe animalcules, Mr Leeuwenhoek placed 
an hair of his head near them; which hair, through bis 
microfeope, appeared an inch in breadth ; and he was 
fatisAed, that at leaA 60 fuch animalcules could eafily 
lie within that diameter; whence, their bodies being 
fphtrical, it follows, that 216,000 of them are but 
equal to a globe whofe diameter is the breadth of a 
hair. He obferved, that when tiie water wherewith 
he had diluted the femen of a cod AAt’was exhaled, the 
little bodies of tlie animalcules hurA in pieces; which 
did not happen to thofe in the fetnen of a ram : and 
this he imputes to the greater Ariniid's aud coiiAAeucy 
of the latter, as the flefh of a-land animal is mure com- 
pafl than AAi- 

Thefe animalcules appear to be very vigorous, and Arc cr-nti- 
tenacious of life ; for they may be obferved to move uually «» 
long after the animal from xvhicli they arc taken is dead. 

They have this peculiarity alfo, that they ire continu¬ 
ally in motion, without the leaA reA or interminiuii, 
provided there is fluid fulbcieiit for them to fwiin altuut 
in. Thefe animalcula arc peculiar to the Ivmen; nothing 
that has the leaA token of life being difcovcri d, by the 
bcA glaiTcs, cither in the blood, fpittle,' urine, gall, nr 
chyle. Great numbers, however, are to be found in 
the whiliAi matter that Aicks between the teeth; fonic 
of which arc of an oval figure, and others Ttfemhlc leV 

The y/nima/cu/a yn/i//arta tuke their name from ihcir Anim.ilcuU 
being found in all kinds either of vt gctabic or animal infuloria. 
iiifuAont. Indeed, there is fcarce any kind of water, 
uulefi impregnated with Aime miocial fubAoiite, but 
what will difeuver living creatures.—Mr Leeuwenhoek Mr Leeu- 
fays, that at ArA he could difcnn uo living creatures wxnhotk't 
in rain water; but after Aaiidirg feme days, he difco--‘'™“"* 
veredinnumciablc animalcules, many iliuufandsuf times 
k-fs than a gram oi land, and in proportion to a mite as,^^_ 
a bee is to a horfe.—'ln other rain water, which had 
likewife flood fume time, he found the fmallefl fort he 
liad ever feen ; and, in a few days more, met with 
others eight times as big as thefe, and almuft round. 

Id another quantity of rain water tliat had been ex- 
pofed like the former, he difeovered a kind of aniiral- 
cules with two little horns in continual motion. The 
fpace between the horns was flat, though the body 
was roundifli, but tapering a little towards the end ; 
where a tail appeared, four times as long as the Iwdy, 
and the tlio-kiiefR of a fpider’s web. He obferved fe¬ 
vcral hundreds of thefe within the fpace a gtaic of fand 
would occupy. If they happened on the leaA filament 
or Aring, they were entangled in it; and then woiJd 
extendbodies into an oblong round, aud flruggle 
huid to difcrgr.gc iLcii taiU. He obferved a fccond 

fort. 
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itetniU Toft of u aval figure, and imagtued the head to ftand 
• at the fharpeft end. The body waa fiat, with feveral 

■ill /—>■'fjujjj fggj (joving exceeding quick, but uot difcemible 
without a great deal of attention. Soinctimca they 
changed their (hape into a pcrfefL round, cfpccially 
when the water began tu dty away. lie mv't alCowith 
a third fort, twice ai lung as broad, and eight times 
fmaller than the firfi : yet in thefe he difeerned little 
feet, whereby they moved very nimbly. He perceived 
likcwifc a foiiith fort, a thoufand riuica fmaller than a 
loufe’s eye, and which exceeded all the rtll in briik- 
nefs: he found thefe turning theinfelves round, as it 
were upon a point, with the celerity of a top. And 
41 he fays, there were feveral other forts. 

Surpnfinjf 'j*hc produ£lion of ait'imalrula iufuforta is very fur* 
prifjng. In four hours time, an iufution of cantharidci 
iw«i,-»w*"*'has pniduced animalcula left than even the tails of the 
fpcrniatic animals we have already deferibed. Neither 
do they feem to be fubjeft to the fate of other animals; 
but, feveral kinds of them at leaft, by dividing them* 
fclvcs in two, to enjoy a fort of immortality. Nor do 
the common methods by which other animals are de* 
flroyed, feem to be effe£lual for deftruying their vital 
principle. Hot mutton gravy, fecured in a phial with a 
cork, and afterwards fet among hot allies to defiroy as 
effectually as pollible every living creature that could 
be fuppofed to exift in it, has ncverthclefs been found 
43 fwamiing with animalcules after Handing a few days. 
Mr Eliii’s In the Philofophical Tranfaftions, Vol. LIX. wc have 
following curious account, given us by Mr Ellis, 
from Infu- animalcule, produced from an infufton of potatoes 
firm of po- ond of licmpfced. 

tatocs. “ On the i5lh of May lyfiS, Fahrenheit’s thermo¬ 
meter 70®, I l)oiled a potato in the New River water 
till it was a-duced to a mealy confiftencc. I put part 
of it, with an equal proportion of the boiling liquor, 
into a cylindrical glafs veffet that held fomething lefs 
than half a wine pint, and coveted it clofc immediately 
with a glaft cover. At the fame time, I fliccd aii uo* 
boiled potato; and, as near as I could judge, put the 
fame quantity into a glaft veflcl of the fame kind; with 
the fame proportion of New River water not boiled ; 
and covered it \\ ith a glafs cover; and placed both vef* 
fcls clofc to each other. 

« On the adtli of May, 24 hours afterwards, I ex¬ 
amined a fmall drop of cat it, by the firfl magnifier of 
Wilfon’s microfeope, whofc focal diftance is reckoned 
at part of an inch; and, to my ainazemcat, they 
wero both full of atiiinalcula of a linear fliape, very di- 
flinguithable, moving to and fro with great celeiity; 
fo that there appeared to be more particles of animal 
than vegetable life in each drop. 

” This expcriinrot I have repeatedly tried, and al¬ 
ways found it to fuccccd in proportion to the heat of 
the circumambient air ; fo that even in winter, if the 
liquors arc kept properly warm, at leaft in two or three 
days the experiment will fuccccd. 

** What I have obfersed are inliniiely fmaller than 
fpermatic animals, and of a very different lhape : the 
truth of wIiilIi every accurate ohferver will fooii be 
convinced of, whufecuriofity may lead him to compare 
' them ; and 1 .-im perfuaded he will find they arc no 
way akin. 

** At prefent I Ihall pafi over many other curious 
obfervations, which I have made on two years expe¬ 


riments, in order to proceed to the explaining a hint Admal' 
which I received laft January from M. do Saufliiic of 
Geneva, when he wu'.heie; which is, that he ftnind ' 
one kind of thefe animalcula iiifuforiu that increafe by 
dividing acrofs into nearly two equal pans. 

“ 1 had often feen thi'. ii]iptfn>.iove in various fpecics 
a year or two ago, as I found upon looking over the 
minutes I had taken wheu I made any new obferva* 
tion; but always fuppofed the animal, when in this 
ftatc, to be in coition. 

“ Not hearing, till after M. de Sauffure left this 
kingdom, from what infuftou he had made his obfer- 
vation ; his friend Dr de la Roche of Geneva iiiformed 
me, the Utter end of February hft, that ic was from 
hempfeed. 44 

“ I immcdiitcly procured hempfeed from dilferent Fioman 1. 
feedfmen in differcni pans of the town. Some of it I hifi"n 
put into New River water, fotne into diflill.d water,' 
and fome I put into very hard pump water. 'I’in ic- 
fidt was, that in proportion to the heat of thi wratlu'i, 
or the warmth in which they weri’ kept, ihiii was an 
appearance of millions of inimite animalcula in all the 
infnfioDs; and, fome time after, fome oval ones made 
their appearance, as at fig. 5. i, e, Thefe win muili 
larger than thefirft, whichftill continued; theft v, ug^hd 
to and fro in an undulatory motion, turning theinfibes 
round very quick all the time that tliey moved forw ards. , 

I was very attentive to fee tlicfc animals divuU tii-n i-„,i 
felves; and at laft I perceived a few of the appiaram e 'u-i' 
of fig. «, as it is reprefented by the firil ina vnili'r,u' 
of Wilfoo’s microfeope ; but I am fo well < ■"inetd 
by experience that they would feparate, lh.nt 1 cini not 
wait to fee the operation : however, as the following 
fkctches, which I have drawn from five other fpren , 
will very fully explain this extraordinary phenomenun, 
there will be no difficulty in conceiving the matincr of 
the firft. See fig. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

The proportion of the number of tin ft animals 
whtchlhave obferved to divide in this maniur, ti the 
reft, is fcarce 1 to 50; fo that it appcais raihcr 10 
arife from hurts received by fome few aidmalcnla ai.iong 
the many, than to be the natural manner in whuh thefe 
kinds of animals multiply ; cfpccially if we confidrr tlio 
infinite quantity of young ones which are vifibie to u» 
through the tranfparcnl /kins of tluir bodies, and eviii 
the young ones that arc vifibic in ihofe joutig ones 
while in the body of the old oiks. 

But nothing more phunly ftiows th' ni to be zoo¬ 
phytes than this circtimflance. That wJun, by acci¬ 
dent, the extremity of thrir bodii' hii» bccn (lirivctleil 
for want of a fupply of frclli water, the applying more 
frtfti water has given motion to the part of th*- animal 
that was ftill alive ; by which means, this fhapek-fs fi¬ 
gure has continued to live and fwim to and fro all the 
time it was fupplied with frefti water. 

I cannot fmilh this part of my remarks on theft* 
animals, without obferving, that the excellent Linna:us 
has joined the leroe with the vo/vex, one of the animal- 
cuU iiifuforia. The beroe is a marine animal, found Beroc de- 
till oui i^oall ( of a gclutinous tranfparcnt nature, ami fsiilicJ. 
of an oval or fphcriial form, from half an inch to an 
inch diameter ; div 'ded like a melon into longiiudinal 
ribs, each of which is furniftied with rows of minute 
fins ; by means of which, this animal, like the animal- 
cula infuforia, can fwim in all dircdioiis with great 
j fwiftnefb. 
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\nlinal| fv^ifiiiefs: In the fame manner I hare feen moft of 
ciile.* thufc mii^ute animala move fo fwift that we could not 
account for it| without fuppofing fucb a provifion in 
nature* which is really true, but cannot be teen till the 
animals grow faint for want of water; then* if we 
attend, we may with good glaffes plainly ^fcovcr 
47 them. 

M.ihoJ of •' I have lately found out, hy mere accident, a ne*- 
,.i. Kvaing thod to make their hna appear very dtftinSly, ffpeci* 
'"inJ* larger kind oi animalcula, which are com- 

oirv * nionto moil vegetable infe(ion«i fuch as the terebella. 

This has a longiih body, with a cavity or groove at one 
end, like a gimlet: by applying, then, a fmall ilalk of 
the horfe<{lioe geranium (or geranium zonale of Lin¬ 
naeus), frefh broken, to a drop of water in which thefe 
animalcula are fwimming we lhall find that they will 
become torpid inllantly; contra^ng themfelves into an 
oblong oval fhape, with their fins extended like fb 
many bnilles all round their bodies. The fins are in 
length about half the diameter of the middle of their - 
bodies. Before I difeovered this expedient, I tried to 
kill them by differeot kinds of falts and fpiriu^'hot 
though they were d<ftroyed by this meai^ -tlteir fins 
were fo contracted, that t eould not diftia|)d& Aem 
in the lead. After lying in ihia date 
for two or three minutes, if a clefeB WMer ta 

applied to them, they will recasver their fhape, and 
fwiin about immediately, rendering their fins again in- 
vifihlc.” 

3>4> St 7> reprefeot different fpedea of 
animalcula infuforia, mentioned by MrEllia M belong¬ 
ing to the genus of volvox of Linneut. 

Fig. 3. reprefents the volvox pvalit, or egg-fhaped 
volvoK : at (b) and (c) it it exprefled in it* natunJ 
fliape i at (a) the manner in which H becomes twooMi' 
mals, by feparating acrofi the middle. This wat found 
ill the infuhon of hempfeed} bnt it found in other 
gctable infiifinnt, particulariy that of tea-feed. 

, Fis- 4. is the volvox torquilla, or wrypeok-. At (a) 
is reprefented iu divided date; at (b) md jc) itt na¬ 
tural date; this is common to modvcgetaUeinfufioai, 
as is the following. ' 

Fig. 5. is the volvox volutans, or the roller. At (a) 
the animal is feparated, and becomes two didinCl be¬ 
ings, each fw imming about and providisg for itfclf: 
this is often the prey of another tptciec of'thit'genus, 
cfpecially while it is weak by this feparatwn, aotbeipg 
foaCtive for fometime till it can recover ufielL At (cT 
the animal appears to be huit on one fide ; thk 
lion in a little time it fucceeded by another in th^B^. 
pofile fide, as at (b), which foon occafiopi a divifion. 
At (d) is the fide view, and at (e) the front^view, of 
the natural fhape of the animal. 

Fig. <. it the volvox onifeut, or wood-loufe. At (a) 
it the natural lhape of it, as it appears fidl of little 
hairs both at the head and tail; with thofe at the head, 
it whirls the water about to draw itt prey to it; the 
feet, which are many, are very vifible, but remark^y 
fo in a dde-view at (d). At (b) it it remfentedh)^ 
giniuiig (u divide ; end et (c) the er.lmu* are ready 
to part: tn this date^ at if in exquifite pun, they 
fwim round and round, and to and fro, with uncom¬ 
mon velocity, violently agitated tiS tkey get afundor. 
Tbit wai found in an infulioo of different kk^ of piae 
branches. 

Voa. II. Part L 


Fiu.y.isthe volvox teiTcbeQa, or the gimlet. This wAufm^ 
one.oFthe larged of the kind, and is very vifille to the 
naked eye. It moves along fwiftly, turning itfclf round 
at it fwims, iud at if boring itt way. (a) and (b) are 
two view! of itt natural fhape, (c) (hows the manner 
of its dividing. When they are U-parated, the lower 
animal roUt very awkwardly along, till it gees a groove 
in the upper part, (d) reprefents one of them lying 
torpid, by meant of the juice of the horfe-fhoe gera¬ 
nium, with kt dnt extended. This animal is found in 
many iufulions, particulariy of graft or corn. 

Fig. 8, is the volvox vorix, or glutton. This ani¬ 
mal Was found in an infuiion of the Tartarian pine; it 
varies its fhape ver^ mvch, cootraAiog and extending 
its probofeit, torpiog it to and fro, in various direc¬ 
tions, as at a, b, c, d, e. It opeas its probofeis uii- 
demeatb the extremity, when it feizes its prey. The 
lefs aAive auimaU, that have lately been divided, fuch 
as thofe at 6g. 3. (1), and at fig. 4. (a), ferve it as 
food; when they cOme in Ht way : tbefe it fwaUowa 
down ihftantly, as it is reprefented at fig. 8. h and i. 

At (f) it it ready to divide, and at (g) it » divided ; 
where the hinder part of the divided animal has got a 
probofeit or beak, to procure nourifhment for hfdf, 
and. foon becomes a dillinfl bring from the fore part. 

Thus we have given as full an account as our limits 
wodd admit, of ue moil curious kinds of animalcules 
that have hitherto been obferved. We caunot»hi>wever, 
difinifs tbisfobjed, without taking notice of fome of 
the moil remancable hypothefes which have been form¬ 
ed concerning their nature and origin. 

Before the invention of micrufeopes, the dudlnue of DrH.^riiir a 
equivocal gener.-ktion, both with legard to animals andt^iuivor 'l 
plants of fome kinds, was univerfally received: but iliis ft'*'*”'"'" 
infiruipcnt foon convinced evert’ intelligent pcrfDn.that*^ '"'^ " 
thofe plants which formerly were fup^iofed to be produ¬ 
ced by equivocal generation arofe from feeds, and the 
anitnalt, in like manner, from a male and female. But 
at th« microfeope threw light upon one part of nature, 
it left another involved in darknefs: for the origin of 
the animalcula rafufnria, or of the fpcrmatic auimals 
already mentioned, remains as yet as much unknbwii 
at that of staoy other kinds was when the dodlrine of 
rqutvocal generation reigned in full force. 49 

The difeovery of fpcruintic animalculea wns thought 
to throw fotne li^t on the myflerioui affair of gciHTa-‘*''‘°'''-'J’ 
tion itfelf, and thefe minute creatures were imagined to ’-"••"■'■“''’K 
be each of them individuals of the fame fpecies with the" 
parent. Here the inflnite number of tliefo animakulc-i 
va| an ohjp&ion, and the difficulty remained as great 
aa before ; ilpr, M mery one of thefe animalcules behov¬ 
ed to be pn^KciFiram a male and female, to explain 
thnr. Qri^ by aoliDaleuUr generation in the fame man¬ 
ner, ipaa-fai^expluinag generation by itfelf. 

TkwjfpoRiefit, thermre,havingprovedunf3tisfa£lc>- 
ryt^^ers have bm invented. M.Buffon,particularly, 
hM Jovented one, by which he at once aiu.iliilatcs the 
whole animalcular world; and in this he hath been fol¬ 
lowed by fevefal very ingenious philufophers. For a 
paitlcuLii aocuunt ui'iliis, Ai £<i aa it cuucciusgciicia- 
tioo, we muft refer to that article; but as he gives fuch 
a particular account of his having examined the human 
femen, that we cannot doubt of his accuracy, ax- (lihll 
here coptraft his account with riiat of MrLeeuwenhui k 
already meatioited. _ 

Having 
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Having procured the fenitud veiTels of a man who 
died a violent death, he extradcd all the liquor from 
them while they were ftill warm; and having examined 
50 a drop of it with • double microfcope, it had the ap* 
^^“^'^ ’pearance, fig, 9. Large filamcnta appeared, which in 
00 mehu. pUcca I'prcad out into brsochca, and in other* in- 

man femen- terminglcd with one another. Tbefe iilamenu cleaHy 
appeared to he agitated by an internal uodiilatory mo¬ 
tion, like hollow tubes, which contained fomesnoring 
fiibllancc. He faw diftindily this appearance changed 
for that fig. 10. Two of thefe filaments, which were 
joined longitudinally, gradually feparated from each 
Other in the middle, alternately approaching aad re- 
' Oediiig, like two tenfe cords fixea by the ends, md 
drawn afunder in the middle. Thefe filaments were 
rompofed of globules that touched one another, andre- 
fembied a chaplet of beads. After this, lie obfierred 
the fiLinu nt^ fwellcd in feveral places, and perceived 
ftnall globular bodies ifi'ue from the fwelled parts, which 
had u vibratory motion like a pendulum. Thefe fmtU 
bodies were attached to the filaments by fmall thiradt, 
v.hich gradually leng|j>enctl as the bodies moved. At 
lail, the finull bodies detached theenfelves entirely from 
the filaaicnts, drawing after them the fmall thread, 
whicli looked like n tail. When a drop of the fetnioal 
liipior was diluted, thefe fmall bodies moved in all di- 
redioiis very brtlkly ; and had he not ieen them fepa- 
rate thcmielves from the fikments, he would, he fays, 
have thought them to he animals. The fcminal matter 
was at lii'll too thick, but gradiinlly became more fluid; 
and, in pioportioii as its fluidity increafed, the filaments 
dlfappeared, but the fmall bodies became exceedingly 
numerous. Each of them had a long thread or tail 
attached to it, from which it evidently endeuvoured to 
get free. Their progrellivc motion was extremely flow, 
during which they vibrated to tlie right and and 
at each vibration they bad a rolling uuAeady modou 
in a vertical diredlion. 

At the end of two or three hours, the f«ninal matter 
becoming Hill more fluid, a greater numher of thefe 
moving bodies appeared. They were then more free of 
encumbrances; their tails werefltorter; their progrelTire 
motion was more dired, and their horizontal motion 
greatly diminiflied. In five or fix hours, the liquor had 
acquired almoll all the fluidity it could acquire, without 
being decompofed. Moll of the fmall bodies were now 
difengaged from their threads; their figure was oval. 
They moved forward with confidcrable quicLnefs, and, 
by their irregular motions backward and forward, Aey 
had now more than ever the appearance of uaitmik. 
Thufe that had tails adhering to them, feemed to ha^ 
lefs vivacity than the others: and of thofe that had do 
tails, fome altered both their figure and their fize. In 
twelve hours, the liquor had depofited at the bottom of 
rlie vial a kind of afh-coloured gelatinous fubftance, 
and llic fluid at top was almoft as trenfuarent as water. 
The little bodies being now entirely freed from their 
threads, inov«.'d with great agility, and fume of them 
turned round their centres. They alfo often changed 
rhcirA.-Tiires. fromoval becoming round, audoften break¬ 
ing ititd finallcr once, 'nscir aflivity always increafed 
fts their fiac diminifbed. In 24 hours, the liquor bad de- 
pufited a grrater quantity of gelatinous matter, which, 
being with fome difficulty diluted, in water, exhibited 
CD appesnince foincwhat rcfembling htce. Id the clear 
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femen itfelf only a few fmall bodies were now fieen mov¬ 
ing ; nest day, thefe were flill farther diniiuiihed; and 
after this nothing was to be feen but globules, without'' 
the leaft -appearance of motion. Moil of the- above 
meutioned appearances are Ihown fig. 10, 11, 12, 13, 

14, ly, 16. Fig. sy, and i8. reprcL-nt an eppoaranuc 
of the globules in another experiment, in which they 
arrange themfelvesin troops, and jialTcd very quickly 
over the field of the miferofeope. In this experiment 
they were found to proceed from a fmall quantity of 
gelatinous mucilage. 

From thefe experiments, M. BufTon concludes, that 
what have been called fpermatic animal^ arc not crea¬ 
tures really endowed with life, but fomething proper 
to compofe a living creature; and lie dilUnguiihes them 
hy the name of orgamc parlicUt. The fame individual 
kinds of animals he declares be has found iu the fluids 
feparated from the ovaria of females: and for the truth 
of this appeals to the tdliinuny of Mr Needhain, who 
was an eye witnefs of his experiments. He alfo hnngs 
•o additional proof of hii dodrine from Mr Ncedliain’s Nctciliam'* 
obinTation on the milt of the eatmar, a fpecics of rut- ispvnnicm 
de-fifli. Here the fpermatic animals, at leall what j'" 
have the o«ly appearance of life, are vallly larger thanU*^ 
in any otiver creature, fo as to be plainly vifibli.' to the 
naked eye.. When magnified, they appear as at fig. 19, 
and 20. 0. Their firft appearance is at fig. 19. a and b, 
when they refemble fprtngs enclufed in a trunfparent 
cafe. T^e fprings were equally perfed at fivll as af¬ 
terwards; only,in tune they contraded themfelves, and 
became like a JUnd of fisrew. The head of the cafe is 
a fpecies of valve which opens outward, and tlirnugh 
which every thing within may be forced out. It con- 
taiiH, befides, another valve I, a little barrel r, and a 
fp 9 tigf fubftance Jf- Thus the whole machine con- 
fiftaof as outer tranfparent cartilaginous cafe a, the fu-^'S- ta. 
perior extremity of which is teriuinated by a round 
Lead formed by the .cafe itfelf, and performs tlie office 
of a valve- This externa! cafe contains a tranfparent 
tube : which incUtdes the fpring, a pifton or valve, a 
littk barrel, and a fpoogy fubftanoe. The ferew occu- 
plea the fuperior part of the tube and cafe, the pillon 
and barrel arc fituated in the middle, and the fpongy 
fubftame occupies the inferior part. Thefe machines 
pump the liquor of the milt; tne fpongy ftiliflance is 
foil of this liquor; and, before the animal {pawns, the 
whole milt is only a congeries of thefe bodies which 
have fucked up aU the liquor of it. Whenever thefe 
fnaU machines are taken out of the body of the ant- 
Ilia!, and put in water, or expofed to the air, they be¬ 
gin to a^ as reprefented fig. 19. and 20.; the fpring 
mounts up, and is followed by the piflon, the barrel, 
and the fpongy fubilance which contains the liquor : 
and, as foon as the fpring and the tube in which it is 
contained begin to ifTue out of the cafe, the fpring 
plaits, and the whole internal apparatus moves, till the 
fpring, the pifton, and the barrel, have entirely efcaped 
from the cafe. When this is cftcfled, all the reft in- 
ftantly follow, and the luilty liquor which had been 
pumped ill, end confined in the fpongy fubftance, ruaa 
out through the barrel. . ^ 

According to this acruunt, the milt of the calmarcomluflun 
contains no animalcules ; end therefore we may from a^-sinft the' 
analogy conclude, that the fmall muring bodies wbich«'fl<^« vf 
are to be fcea in the feroen of other auimali, arc 

really 
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really creatures endowed witli life. M. BulTun eitenda 
cvir- the analogy'Hill further; and condudeii that all the 
'moving bodies which are to be found in the infufiona 
cither tif animal ur vegetable fubflancei are of a flmilar 
nature. “ Todifcover(faybhe)whelherallthepartiof 
animala, and all the feeda of piania, coataiaed moriog 
organic paiticlesf 1 made iofufiona of the dflh of differ* 
enc animali, and of the feeda of more than 30 different 
fpecies of vegetaUei; and after rddaioing fome dayi ia 
clofc glaffeit I had the pleafure of feeing organic moving 
particlea in all of them. In feme they appeared fooner, 
in others latter; fome preferved their motions for 
months, and others foon loft it. Some at &r(l produced 
large moving globules refcmbling animals, which chang¬ 
ed their figare, fpUt» and became gradually fmaOer. 
Others produced only fnall globules, whole motions 
were extremely rapid; and others produced filaments* 
which grew longer, feemed to vegetate, and then fweUcd 
j2 and poured forth torrents of moving globules.” 

Baron 1 'his luff obfervation gave rife to a new fyilem. Ba^ 

ron Munchanfei), perceiviug that the lail-nentiuaed 
Uii'kdii'ory.iDQvjug globules, after moving for fbmatime, began v 
gain to vegetate, coacUided that they ware 6rft aaimala 
TVijTovrd and then plants.—This ftnaga hypothefis Mr EUu 
r; ^lrt^ll''.},ag^„verturned in the paper already quotad'l* in which 
hcHffertR, that they arc no other wn the of that 
genus of fungi called mveor or mouM'mfJf, and that 
their motion is owing to numbers of miniite animal¬ 
cules attacking them fi>r food. *' Having (faya be), at 
the rcqudt of Ur Linnsui, made tevew experiments 
on the iufufton of munirooni in water, ia order to 
prove the theory of Baron Munclianfen, that tlteir 
iVcvIs arc ftdl animals, and then plants (which be takes 
notice of in his Syilem of Niturc, p. 1536, tuder the 
genus uf chaos, hy the name of rbaotfyngomm ^ n' awa), 
it appeared evidently, that the feeds were put iato 
motion by very minute animalcules, which proceeded 
from the putrefadion of the mu&room: for by pecking 
at thefe feeds, which are reddilh, light, round bodies, 
they moved them about trhfa great agility hi a variety 
of (iireitions: while the little animals thetnfclves were 
fearcc vifible, till the food they liad eaten had difcover- 
ed t* cm. The fatisfsftion I received from clearing 
up this point, led me into many other curious and iiite- 
reffing experiments. 

” The ingenious Mr Needham fu^wfes thefe little 
tranfpsnnt ramified filaments, and jointed or conlloid 
bodies, which the microfeope dilcovert to os on the 
furface uf moft animal and vegetable infufioni when 
They become putrid, to be zoophytes, or branched ani¬ 
mals : but to me they appear, after a careful femtiny 
with the beA glafles, to beoftfaatgenusof fungi called 
nucor, or vtemJinc/t s many of which Micheliui hat fi¬ 
gured, and ^ .inosus lias accurately di feribed. 

** Their vegetation is fo amazingly quirk, that they 
may be perceived in the microfeope even to grow and 
feed unur the eye of the obferver. 

'* Mr Needham has pointed out to us a fpecies that 
)a very remarkable for its parts of fmfUfication. (See 
Philof^ophical TranfaAions. Vol. XLV. tab. e. fig. 3. 
a,A.) This, he fays, proceeded from an iiunfion of 
bruifed wheat. 

I have feen the fame fpecies sdle from the body of 
a dead fly, which was become putrid by lying floating 
for fooie time in 3 glafs of water, where fome flowers 


had been in the month of Auguft 1768. This fpecies Aainal- 
of mucor fends forth a mafs of tranfparent filamentous _ 

roots; from whence arife hollow ftcmi, that fupport 
little oblong ov^ feed veffels, with i bole on the top 
of each. From thefe 1 could plably fee minute globu¬ 
lar feeds iffue forth in great abandance with an elafiic 
force, aud turn about in the water as if they were ani¬ 
mated. 

“ Continuing to view them with fome attention, I 
dould juft difeover, that the putrid water which fur- 
rounded them was full of the minutell animalcula; and 
that thefe little creatures began to attack the feeds of 
the mucor for food, as I have obferved before in the 
experiment on the feeds of the larger kind of fungi or 
mufhrooms. This new motion continued the appear, 
ance of their being alive for fume tftne longer: but, 
foon after, many of them arofe to the furface of the 
water, remainiog there without motion ; and a fuqcel- 
lion of them afterwards coming up, they united toge¬ 
ther in little thin maffes, and floated to the edge of 
the wrater, remainiog there quite ii.a£tive during the 
tkne of obfervation. 

** As this difeuvery cleared up many doubts which 
1 had received from reading Mr Needham’s learned dii- 
fertation, I put iuto the glaf^ fcveral other dead flies; 
by which means this fpecies uf mucor was propagated 
fo plentifully, as to give me ar. epportunity of fre¬ 
quently trying the fame experiment to my full fatif- 
fadlion. 

“ Laftlj, Tiiefe jointed cnralloid liodles, wliieh Mr 
Needham calls chnfltix and ptarlnecthict, 1 have fccti 
frequently very.diliinctly. Thefe appear not only on 
an ipfufion of bruifed wheat when u becomes putrid, 
but on moft other bodies wlien they throw up a vifeid 
feum and are in a Hate of ptitrefaciion. Thefe, tiieu, 
me evidently no more than the moil common mucor, the 
finds of which arc everywhere floating in the air; and 
bddirs in this Date afford them a natural proper foil to 
grow upon. Here they fend duwuwaids their tine tranf. 
parent ramified roots into the moilhire which they fltMt 
upon; and from the upper part of the feum, then join¬ 
ed coralloid bnnehes rife full of feed into little j^rove. 
like figures. When a fmail portion of thefe branclic, 
and feeds are put into a drop of the fame putrid waicr 
opoo which the feum floats, many of thefe millions uf 
little animalcula with which it abounds, immediately 
ieiccthemai food, and turn them about with a variety 
of motions, at in the experiments on the feeds of the 
common tnuOirooma, either fingly, or two or three feeds 
conneded together; anfwcring exaclly to Mr Need¬ 
ham’s deferi^ion, but evidently without any motion uf 
their owa, and confequently not animated.” 

M. Buffon, however, it not content with denying life M; HuiTon'i 
only ihofc berogs where the fins of it arc the moft Ti!""" 
equivocal j but includes in the ^e rank of organic 
particles, almoft every aoiraal too fmail to be difi:uvcr-,n^(;,I^ 
ed by the naked eye, and even fome of thofe whofe 
motions arc evidently perceptible to the eye. “ Al- 
moft all microfcopic animals,” fays he, ” are of the 
fame nature with the moving bodies in the feminal 
fluids and infufions of animal and vegetable fubftances. 

The eels in paftc, in vinegar, &c. are all of the fame 
nature, and derived from the fame origin. There are, 
perhaps, as many beings that either live or vegetate, 
producedby a fortuitous affemblagc of organic parti- 
£ 2 cics. 
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c1e«, ai by a coriftant and fucceffive generation 
of them, aa thofe of the calmar, are only a kind of ma* 
chines, which, though exceedingly fimplc, arc very ac» 
tive. Others, as the fpcrmatic animalcules, ficm to imi> 
talc the movements of animals. Others rcfemble vege. 
tables in their manner of growth andexteniion. There 
are others,, as thofe of blighted wheat, which at pleafure 
can be made alternately cither to live or die, and it ii 
diflicult to know to what they (hould be compared. 
There are ilill othen, and in great numbers, which arc 
at lirli a kind of animals, then become a fpecies of ve> 
getabh-s, and again return alternately to their vegetable 
llatc. Tl>e eels in paflc have do other origin than 
the union of the organic particles of the mufl effential 
part of the graLi. The hrft eels that appear ire cer* 
taiiily not producedby other eels ; but though they are 
i.ut propagated thcmltlves, they fail not to engender 
other living cels. By cutting them with the point of 
a lancet, wc difcover fmallcr eels iiTuing in great num> 
hm out of tiicir bodies. The body of this inhnal 
C-ems to be only a fhcath or fic, containing a multi* 
tilde of fmallcr animals, which perhaps are o^et Ihealht 
of the fame kind, in which the organic matter is afli- 
milated into the form of ccU.” 

Though we can by no means preteod to account for 
the appearance of thifc animalcules, yet we cannot help 
t-bferving, that our ignorance of the caufe of any phe* 
iioinciioii is no argument againd its exiilence. Though 
V c are not able to account in a fatisfadlory manner wr 
the oiigin of the native Americans, we fuppofe M. 
Huflon bimfclf would reckon it abfurd to maintain that 
the Spaniards on tlicir arrival there fouad only erganie 
f.iriiela moving about in difurder. The cafe is the 
very fanic with the eels in pailc. They are exceeding¬ 
ly luiniite ill coniparifon with us; but, with the folar 
znicrofeupe, Mr Baker has made them afTume a more 
rcfpcflablc appearance. To as to have a diameter of an 
inch and an half, or two inches, and a length propor¬ 
tionable. They fwam up and dowq very briflciy; the 
inoiion of their inlcdiiics was plainly vidblc; when the 
water dried up, they died with apparent agonies, and 
their inuuths gaped very wide. Were we to nnd a crea¬ 
ture of the lize of this fflagnificil eel, gafping in a place 
where viMter had lately been, wr certainly would never 
I’oii' lude it to be an org.tnlr particle, or a fortuitous af- 
femblage ofthem ; but a fifh. Why then (hould we con- 
ilud' otherwife with regard to the eel while in itsnatura! 
dote, than that it is a little dfh ^ In reafoniag on this 
fulijefi, eec ought always to remember, that, however 
tflcntiul thi dillindlion of bodies into great and fmall 
may appear to us, they are not fo to the Deity ( 
with whom, as Mr Baker well exprcdei himfdf, ** an 
atom is a., a world, and a wuiid but at au atom.**—- 
Were the Deity to exert bis power for a little, and 
give a natural pliilofopher a view of a quantity of 
paflc dlleJ with cels, TR>m each of wbofe bodies the 
light was reflcClcd as wben it pa/Tes through a folar 
microfeope ; iode-ad of imagining them organic par¬ 
ticles, the pade j^ould appear like a little mountain ; 
h« would probably look upon the whole as a monftrous 
adembhigc of ferpents, fila be afraid to come near them. 
Whcievcr, tluTcforc, we difcover beings to appearance 
end'iwcd with the principle of felf-jirtfcrvation, or 
whatever cllV wc make the charafleiidic of animals, 
neither the fmtlhtefs of their hze, nor thcimpoICbility 
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Some of our knowing how they come there, ought to caufe 
us doubt of their being really animated.—At the fame 
time, it mud alfo be remembered, that wotlon is not 
always a cliaraAerillic of animal life, even though 
the moving bodies fliould avoid one another, or any 
feeming obdacle placed in their way. We know, that 
inanimate bodies, when e-le£lrified, will avoid others 
endowed with au eleAricity of the fame kind, and ad¬ 
here to thofe which have the oppofite one. As we are 
by no means acquainted with the utmod powers of 
eleAricity, but on the contrary, from wbat we do know 
of it have all the reafon in the world to conclude that 
it can produce cffeAs utterly beyond our comprehen- 
fion, it is impoflible fur us to know what Ibare it may 
have in producing the motions obferred in vegetable 
infufioBS, or in the femen of animals.—We may alfo 
further obferve, that though in Mr Ellis’s experiment 
of the boiled potato he took it for granted that every 
feed of animal life would be dedroyed by the boiling 
water, yet even this cannot be proved $ nay, on the 
contrary, it hath been proved hy undeniable experi¬ 
ments, that the human body itfelf hath endured a heat 
of <40 degrees of Fahrenheit (28 degrees above that 
of‘filing water) without injury. T^e eggs of thefe 
airinalcuU might therefore be ftrong enough to redd 
the heat hhhcfto ufed io Mr Ellis’s or any other ex¬ 
periment 


/(ntnai- 

culc. 
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A coodderable objeAion to the exidence of animal- Aninui* 
culct in the femen, or any other part of animal bodies, 
mud arife from the total excluCon of air, which is found 
fo neeeffary to the lift of larger animals. Some 
ftaoces, however, have been obferved of large animals 
being foimd in fueh fituations as they could not poflibly 
have enjoyed the lead benedt from the air for a great 
number of years { and in this date they have not only 
lived, but lived much longer than they would other- 
wife have done. 

In Toulon harbonr and road, are found folid hard 
ftones, and perfeAly entire} containing, in different 
cells, fecluded from all communication with the air, fe- 
veral living Ihell filh, of an ezquidte tade, called Dac- 
tyS, i. c. Dates: to come at theft filh, the dunes are 1 

broken with mauls. Alfo, along the coad of Anco¬ 
na, in the Adriatic, are ftones uraalty weighing about 
yo pounds, apdfometimes even more ; the outfidc rug¬ 
ged, and eadly broken, but the indde fo hard, as to 
require a ftrong sm and an iron maul to break them ; 
within them, and in feparate-niches, are found fmall 
fticll filh, quite alive, and very palatable, called Soletut 
or Cappe hinght, Thefe faAs arc attefted by GafTcndi, 

Blnodel, Mayol, the learned bidiop of Sulturara, and 
more particularly by Aldrovandi a phyfician of Bo-' 
logna. The two latter fpeak of it as a common faA 
which they ihemfclvei faw. 

In the volnmc for 1719, of the Academy of Science* 
at Paris, is the follow'ing padage : 

“ In the foot of an elm, of the bignefs of a pretty 
corpulent.man, three or four feet Bbo\c the root, and 
exaAly in the centre, has been found a live toad, 
middle lined, but loan, and filling up the whole vacant 
fpace : no fooncr was a padage opened, by fplitting the 
wood, than it fcuttled awi.y very halUly : a more firm 
and found elm never grew; fo that the toad cannot be 
fuppofed to have got into it. The egg whence it waa 
formed, mull, by fomc very lingular accident, have 

bctu 
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AriliAl* been lo( 3 ge (3 in tlie free at it« firft growth. • There ihe 
cuk. creature had lived without air, feeding on th< fubftance 
— » ' ‘ of the tree, and growing only a« the tree grew. Tbii 
is altqUed by Mr Hubert, profeffor of philofophy at 
Caen.” 

The volume for the year 1731 haaa fimilar obferva* 
tion, expreffed in thefe words: 

In 17:9, we gave an account of a faft, which, 
though improbable, was well atteiled ( that a toad bad 
been found living and growing in the ftem of a mid* 
dling elm, ^thout any way for the creature to come 
out or to bare got in. M. Seigne, of Nantes, layi.be> 
fore the academy a faft juA of the very fame nature, 
except that, inAead Of an ebn, it was an oak, and larg. 
rr than the elm, which Ailt heightens the wonder. He 
judges, by the time requtfite for the growth of the 
oak, that the toad muA have fubfiAcd in it, without 
air, or any adventitious aliment, during 80 or too 
years. N. Seigne feems to have known nothing of the 
fact in 1719.” 

With the two foregoing may be ebSed a narrative 
of Ambrofe Farce, chief furgeon to Henry IIL king of 
Fiance, who, being a very Anlilde-writer, relates the 
following fa£i, of wbkh be wm an eye witoefs: 

Being (fays he) at my fett, nearth^.village of 
Meudon, and overlooking a quarryman whom I had 
fet to break fomc very large and hard Aoiict { in the 
middle of one w'e found a huge toad, full of life, and 
witiiout any vifilde aperture by which it could get 
there. I began to wonder how it received birth, had 
grown, and lived ; but the Isbourertold me, it was not 
tiiv fii-A time he had met with a toad, and the like 
creutures, within huge blocks Aoae, and Ao viliUe 
opening or filTurc.’' 

Obfervaiiuns of living toada, found in very hard 
and entire Aunes, occur in feveral authors, particularly 
Baptill Fulgofa doge of Genoa, the famous phyAciaas 
AgricoU and HorAios, ind Loni Veitdam : others give 
very fpeviouB accounts of foakes, frogs, crabs, and Tob* 
Aers, being found alive, enclofed within blocka of mar< 
ble, rocks, and large Aonei. 

An inAance Amilar to thefe, of the truth of which 
we have no reafon to doubt, was obferved in this coiin> 
try in the year 1773, '*'here a large toad was found in 
the middle of a piece of coal having not the IcaA viAble 
crack, or AAure. 

The rubjeft Upon the whole, therefore, though phUofophers are 
fiUlubra)re.not yet able to difeover bow thefe minute creatures are 
produced: yet, that there really are animals much 
fmaller than what we can difeem with our naked eye, 
feems to be indifputable. The ful^^efl, however, is ^11 
evidently obfeure, and will no doubt require the ut« 
mcA attention of philofophcrs, as well as further im. 
provementa in the conArudUon of micrufc^ies, fully to 
invcAigatc it. 

Animalcula are faid to be the caufe of various dif- 
orders. The itch, from feveral experiments, is affirm* 
ed to be a difordcr ariUng from the irritations of a lpe> 
cirn of animalriils found in the puAules of that sil* 
ment j whence the communication of ic by cootad from 
one to another is eufily conceived, as alfo the reafon of 
the cure being eAe£tcd by cutarieous applications. On 
this foundation Tome have attributed the fmalUpox 
and mealies, and infefliuus difesdes; others the epilep- 
fy, S^Q. to animalcules. Langtus goes farther, and 


pretends to reduce all difvafci in general to the fame Aaknal* 
principle. A late writer at Paris, who alTumed the ^ 

title of an Englifli phyAciaa, has done more. He not 
only accounts for all lUleafei, but for the om-rations of ■ , r 

all medicines, from the hypothcAs ofanmalcules. He 
has peculiar animals for every difeafe fcorbulic ani¬ 
malcules, podagrical animalcules, variolous animal¬ 
cules, &c. all at his fcrvice. Journ. des S^av. Tom. 
LXXXII. p. 535, dtc. * 

But u moA difcoveries in natural philofophy have 
laid a foundation for the warm imaginations of fomc 
men to form viAooary theories, to the great prejudice 
of real knowledge; fo tbofe relating to animalcula have 
been drawn in, however improperly, to fupport the 
moA whimAca! and chimerical fyAems. 

.^.viM.ract'CK; IttvIJibU. —KatundiAs fuppofe another 
fpecies or order of invifiblc animalcules, vix. fuch as 
cfcape the cognizance even of the beA microfcopcs, and 
give many probable conjectures in relation to them. 

Reafon and analogy give feme fupport to the exiAence 
of inAoite imperceptible animalcules. The naked eye, 
fay fame, takes in from the elephant to the mite; hut 
there commences a new order referved only fur the mi- 
crofeope, which comprehends all thefe from the mite 
to tbofe 27 millions of times fmaller ; and this order 
cannot be yet &id to be exhauAed, if the microfeope 
be not arrived at its laA perfe£Uon. See further on 
this fubjcA the article Mtcaoscorr.. 

ANIMATED, or AiiiMaTE, in a general fenfe, 
denotes fumetbing endowed with animal life. It alfo 
imports a thing to be impregnated with vermine or ani- 
monies. 

j 1 ifl» 4 TKD Horfe Main. Sec JfoKSX Hairt, 

ANIMATION AgniAes the informing an animal 
body with a foul.—The different hypothefes ofphyll- 
cians and pUilofophers, concerning tlie time of anima¬ 
tion, liave had their inAuence on the penal laws made 
. againA artiAcial abortions : it having been made capital 
to procure mifearriage in the one Aatc, while in the 
Other it was only deemed a venial crime. The empe¬ 
ror Charles V. by a conAitutton publiAied in 1532, put 
the matter on another footing { inAead of the diAine- 
tion of an animated and unanimated fmtus, he intro¬ 
duced that of a vital and nonvital fmtus, as a thing of 
more obvious and eafy dcciGon, and not depending cii 
any fyAcm vither of creation, traduAion, or infuAon. 
Accusingly a fcctus is. faid, in a legal fenfe, to be 
animated, when it is perceived to Air in tlw womb; 
which ufually happens about the middle of the term 
of geAation. 

ANIME, in heraldry, a term ufed when the eyes of 
a rapacioas creature are borne of a difl'cicnt tindlurc 
from the creature itfelf. 

Akims, a reAn exfuding from the tniuk of a large 
American tree, called by Pifo jet/iita, by the Indians 
aurlarU, (a fpecicsof HYMEN.sa). I'his refin is of a 
tranfparcnt amber colour, a light agreeable finell, and 
little or no taAe. It diffotves enciuir, but not very 
readily, in redriAed fpirit of wine; tJie iiiipuriiie:, 
which are often io large quantity, remaining behind. 

Tbe Brazilians are faid to employ anime In fumiga¬ 
tions for pains and aches proceeding from a cold caufe : 
with us, it it rarely, if ever, made ufe of fur any medi¬ 
cinal piirpofcs. 

ANIMETTA, among ectleAaAicid writers, dc- 

notes. 
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notes the cloth wherewith the cup of the eccharill it 
1^ covered. 

'^^Aant. ANING A, in cmnmerce, 1 root which grows in the 

^ Antillei Ultndt, and it pretty much like the China 
plant. It if ufed by fugar-bakert for refining the 
lugar. 

ANJOU, iprovince and duchy of France, bounded 
on the call by Touraine, on the fouth by PoiAou, on 
the weft by Bretagne, and on the north by Maine. It 
is 70 miles in length, and in breadth 60. Through this 
ptoviyce run five navigable rivers: the Loire, which 
diviJet it into two parti 1 the Vieune, the Toue, the 
Maienne, and the Sarte. 

The air is temperate, and the country agreeably di- 
verfified vrith hills and meadows. There are 35 forefta 
of oak trees mixed with beech. The country produces 
white wine, wheat, barley, rye, oats, peafe, beans, flax, 
hemp, walnuts, and fome chefnuts. In Lower Anjou 
they make cyder. There arc fruit trees of all kinds, 
and pjfture proper for horfes. The greateft riches of 
the province confifts in cows, oxen, and iheep. There 
are fcvcral coal and iron mines; and yet there arc but 
two forges in the whole province. There are quarries 
of marble and of ilate {>a8 well as quarries of white 
rtone, proper for building, on tlie fide of the river Loire. 
Here arc alfo fcveral faltpetre works and fome glafs> 
hmifes. The remarkable towus, befidei Angers the 
cdpiul, are Saumur, Brifac, Pons dc Cca, La Fleche, 
and Beaufort. 

ANTO, (Cicero, Horace, Prifeian); Amen, (.Sta- 
tiuh) ; now il Tevtrone: a river of Italy, which falls 
ii'lo tile Tiber, thiee miles to the north of Rome, not 
f.ii ftom Antemnu'. It rifes in a mountain near Tre- 
ba, (Pliny) } and running through the country of the 
A^quiculi, or Alqui, it afterwards feparated the Latins 
from the Sabmes; but nearer its mouth, or confluence, 
it had the Sabines on each fide. It forms three bean* 
tiful lakes in its courfe, (Pliny). In the territories of 
Tibur it falls from a great height, and there forms a 
icry rapid cataraA; hence the epithet prtcept, and 
hence the ftcam caufed by its fall, Horac^. jlnienut 
is the epithet formed from it, (Virgil, rropertius). 
ytiiifnru is alfo the god of the river, (Propertius, Sta* 
tius). 

ANLSUM or Anise. See PiMPiNFLta. 

ANKl'.K, a liquid meafurc at Amftesdam. It con* 
tains about 32 gallons Englifh meafure. 

AN F.LL, ill anatomy, the joint which connedU the 
foot to the leg.—We have an account of the menfes 
bring rcgulaily evaciuiied at an ulcer of the ankle, 
Mtd. Ohf. Vol. III. an. 29. 

ANN,or Annat, in Scots law, is half a year's fti* 
pend, wiiieh the law gives to the executors of mini* 
fters of the church ol Scotland, over and above what 
was due to the minifter himfcif fur his incumbency. 

ANNA, one of the three principalities into which 
Arabia Dcfcrta is divided. 

Anna, one of the chief cities of the above principa¬ 
lity, and fonntrlya famed mart-town, is fituated in 
I.ai. 35. 57. and E. Long. 4a. 10. on the Mv«.r Eu- 
phmio, in a fruitful and plcafint foil. It has two 
Ilrects, wliieb arc divided the river. That on the 
Mefoputamia tide is about two miles long, but thinly 
peoph'i, and by none but tradermen ( that on the op. 
pufite fide IS about hx miles in length, and it is tbcie 


that the principal inhabitants of the city dwell. F.vcrj’ ^nna 
houfc has fome gniund belonging to it‘; and tliile ll 
grounds arc loaded with noble fruit trees, as lemons, 
oranges, citrons, quioces, figs, dates, pomegranates, 
olives, all very large and in great plenty. Some of 
the flat grounds are Town with corn and other grain, 
which yield likewife a confiderable crop. This city is 
the common rendrrvous Of all the robbers that infeft 
the country, and from which they difperfe themfclves 
into all parts of the Defert. Here they meet to con* 
fult i here they hold their grand council, aiid deliberate 
where to rob next with fuccefs. It is with great dif¬ 
ficulty that the Turkilh aga, and the jaiiixaries, uho 
are kept here, can levy the tribute impofed by tlic 
Turks on all the commodities carried through this 
city, which is one of the great thoroughfares for the 
paUing of the caravans that go to and from Aleppo. 
Tripmi, Damafeus, Bagdad, and fome other parts of 
the Turkifti empire. 

A"ha Comneia. .See Commfna. 

ANNABOl^. See Annobon. 

ANNALE, in the church of Rome, a term applied 
to the maiTes celebrated for the dead during a whoK- 
year. 

ANNALIS ctAvut, the nail which the Pritoi. 

Confu], or Dictator, drove into the wall of Jiipitci’s 
temple annually upon the ides of September, to lliow 
the number of years. But this cuftom was lupcrfcdcd 
by reckoning years by confullhips, The ceremony 
was fometimes peifonned to avert the pUgue, &c. 

ANNALS, in suittcrs of literature, a f^pecies of hi- 
ftory, which relates events in the chronological utder 
wherein they happeifed. TTiey differ from perftft hi- 
ftoty in this, that annals are but a bare relation of what 
pafles every year, as a journal is of what paffea every 
day ; Vbercas hiftory relates not only the traiifaiftioiiH 
thrafelvcs, but alfo the caufes, motives, and fpnngs of 
adions. Annals require nothing but brevity; hiftory 
demands omaiBcnc.-^iccro informs us of the origin 
of annals. T0 preferve the memory of events, the Poh- 
ti/rx Maxlmui, fays he, wrote what paffed each year, 
and expofed it on tables in hie own houfe, where eve¬ 
ry one was at liberty to read : this they called annaUs 
maximi; and hence the writers who imitated this fini* 
pie method of narrating faffs were called annal^j. 

ANNAN, the capital of Aunandalc, a divilion of 
Dumfriesftiire in Scotland; a fmajl town, containing 
500 or 600 inhabkants, and fituated ou a river of tin. 
fame name, in W. Long. 3®. N. Lat. 54. 40. Thi-. 
place, which is a royal borough, has fome trade in wine, 
and exports annually between 20 nnd 30,000 IVin- 
chefter bufticli (to and 15,000bolls) of lorn. Veffels 
of about 250 tons can come within h.alf a mile of the 
town ; and of 60, as high as the bridge ; which con* 
fifti of five arches, defended by a gateway. A fabric 
for carding and fpinning of cotton has lately been 
ercfled, and the town begins to increafe. Here was 
formerly a caftle; which was built by the Bruces af¬ 
ter they became lords of Annandale. Upon the death of 
Udvld II. the foil of IkLig Ruben, in 1371, this caftle 
^ochmaben), and the lordftiip of Annandale, came to 
Thomas Randolph earl of Murray, and went with bis 
filler Agnes to tlic Dunbars, earls of March : aftei 
their forfeiture it went to the Douglaftes, who alfo 
loft it by the fame fate; and then having come to 

Altxauder 
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Alexander duke uf Albanyi he. for rehrlllng agaiaft John ear] of Middkton, the king's high coinini 0 ioncr Aaoanj 
his brother Ki'igjaineg III. and plundenog the fair of to the church of that kingdom. In the JatCer end of ^8 

Lochmaben in 1484, was alfo forfeit, oince which the year 1663. he was inftitmed to the Tolhooth charch Aawpoiia. 

time it continued in the hands of the king* and be* at Ediaburgh, and from tbence was removed lome *” 
came the great key of the wdt border. ^ ^he Troflc church of that city* which is 

The llcwartry or diltridi of Annandale, of which sikewife 1 prebend. In AprU 1676, he was oomi* 
Lochmaben caille was the chief forulice, is a fertile sated by tbe.king to.the deanery of Edinburgh ; and 
vale, 24 fnileN long, and about 14 miles broad. From in 168;, be commenced Doflor of Divinity in the 
its vicinity to England, and the continual incurfions uiiiveWity of St Andrew’s. He wrote, i. FiJet Ca- 

and predatory wart of the borderers, the greateft part ihoUea ; or, The Dodlrine of the Catholic Church in 


of it was uncultivated and common: but hnee the be* 
ginning of the prefent century, or rather within the 
L(l thirty years, all thefe wallet and commons have 
been divided and brought into culture, and the country 
has afTumed a new appearance ( which may be aferibed 
not only to the divifton of the commons, but likewife 
to tlie improvement made in ilic roa^, and particular, 
ly ia the great wellern road from Slinburgh to Lon* 
don by MolFdt, Gratiicy, and Carlifle, ruaeieg through 
this vale, and carried on by fome gentlemen of the 
cuuntr}', after tliey had obtained an aA of parliament 
fur levying a toll to defray the expence of asaking and 
keeping it in repair. 

Aimandalc formed a part of the Roman ftrovince of 
Valetitia ; and Severut’s wall ending here, it abounds 
with Roman llations and antiquities. The campa at 
Birreiis in Muidlebiu, and on the hil! of Uurnfwork, 
arc Hill entirt'i and their form is preferved; and the 
traces and remains of ^ military road are now vifible in 
difTcrcnt parts of the country. The ruins of the houfe 
or caillc of Auchiucafi, in the neighbourhood of Mof* 
fnt, once the feat of that poteat baron, Thomas Ran* 
(lolph, earl of Murray, lord of' Annandale, and re* 
gent of Scotland in the minority of David II. covers 
above an acre of ground, and even now conveys an idea 
of the plan and (Irciigth of the building. The ancient 
caftle of Comlongan, formal; belonging to the Mur* 
rays, earls of Annandale, and sow to Lwd Stormout, 
is Hill in a tolerable Hate of prefo'vatioo j but except 
this callle and that of Huddom, moA of the other old 
fortalices and towers arc now taken down, or in ruins. 

Annandale is a marquJfate belonging to the John* 
ftones, and the chief of the name. 

ANNAND (William), dean of Edinburgh in Scot¬ 
land, the Ton of William Annaod miiuftcr of Air, was 
born at Air in Five yeari after, hii father 

was obliged to quit Scotland with his family, on 
account of their loyalty to' the king, and adhennee 
to the epifcopal governreeiit eHablhhed by kw in that 
sountry. In 1651, young Aonand was admitted a 
fcholar in Univerftty college in Oxford { sod though 
he was put under the care of a preibyterian tutor, 
yet he took all occailons to be prefent at the fer* 
moni preached by the loyal divines in and nesr Ox¬ 
ford. In i6y6, being then bachelor of arts, he re¬ 
ceived holy orders from the hands of Dr Thomas Ful* 
war, billiop of Ardfcit or Kerry in Ireland, and was 
appointed preacher at Weftoa on the Graen near Bi* 
cefter in Oxfutdlhire, where he met with great en* 

courageoient from Sir Francis blorns, lord of that 
manor. After he had taken his degree of mafter of 
arts, he was prefented to tke vicarage of Leighton* 
Buzzard in Bedfordihire ; where he i iHinguilhed him* 
felf by his edifying manner of preaching, till t66i, 
when he went into Scotland, iu quality of chaplain to 


eighteen grand Ordinances, referring to the word, fa* 
craments, and prayer, in purity, number, and nature, 
catholicallr maintained, and publicly taugbt, againft 
hercticsof all forta. Lond. i^t*2,410. 2. Solutions 
of many proper and profitable queftions, fuitable to the 
nature of each Ordinance, &c. printed with the Fidcs 
Catholica. 3. Panem ^tiidmntmt or, A (hort Dif* 
courfc, tending to prove the legality, decency, and ex¬ 
pediency, of fet forms of prayers in the Churches of 
Chrift, with a particular Defence of the Book of Com¬ 
mon Prayer of the Church of England. Lend. 1661, 
4to. 4. Pater N<^er, Our Father j or. The Lord’s 
rnyer explained, the fenfe thereof, and duties there¬ 
in, from Scripture, HiHory, and the Fathers, metho¬ 
dically cleared, and fuccuiAly opened. Load. 1670, 
8vo. 5. Mifitrium Pitialii ; or, The Myllcry of God* 
Itnefs, &c. Lond. 1672, 8ro. t.Doxolo^i or. Glory 
to tlie Father, the Church’s Hymn, reduced to glo¬ 
rifying the Trinity. Lond. 1672, 8vo. 7. Dualiius : 
or, A twofold fubjeA difplayed and opened, conduci- 
blc to godlinefi and peace in order: FirH, Lex loquent, 
the honour and dignity of magiltracy, with the duties 
thereupon, &c.; Secondly, Duorun Un'nai ; or, 'I'hi.' 
agreement of magiHracy and miniftry at the eleCtiou 
of the honourable magiurates at Edinburgh, and open¬ 
ing uftbeDioceian Synod of the Reverend Cteigy there. 
Edio. 1674, 4to. DrAniiand died the i 3th of June 
l68p, and was honourably interred in the Grey Friars 
church in Edinburgh. 

ANNAKO, a Arong fort of Italy, in the duchy of 
Milan* It has been twice taken by the French ; but 
was rcAored to the duke of Savoy in 1706. It is feat* 
cd on the river Taoaro, in £. Long. 8. 50. N. Lat. 

ANKAPOLIS, the chief town in Maryland, in 
North America ; which u yet is but mean, becaure t he 
people in this province choofe to live on their planta¬ 
tions, as in Virginia. St Mary’s was once the capital 
of the province of Maryland, and the town of Annn* 
polls was known by the name of ^rtvrn. It received 
Its prefent name in 169^ when it was made a port 
town, and the refidence of a coUcAor and naval officer. 
W. Long. 78. 10. N. l*at. 39. ae. 

Anhavolis Rovau, a town of Nova Scotia, is Hat* 
cd in the bay of Puody; and, though a mean place, 
was formerly the capital of the province. It has one 
of the fined hsrboors in America, capable of contain¬ 
ing 1000 velTrU at anchor in the utmoA fecurity. I'he 
place is alfo protcAed by a fort and garrifnn. At the 
bottom of the harbour i» a point of land, which dividiH 
two rivers; and on each iide there are pleafaut mea¬ 
dows, which in fprtog and autumn are covered with uU 
forts of frelh water fowl. Tliere is a trade carried on 
by tlie Indians witli furs, which they exchange for Eu¬ 
ropean goods. W. Long. 64. 5. N. Lai. 4;. 10. 

ANNATES, 
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ANNATES) among ecclefiallical wrUera, a year’* 
income of a fpiritualliving. 

Thefe were> in ancient tines> given to tbe pope 
through all Chriftendom, upon the deceafe of any b«> 
fhop. abbot* or parifh cleric, and were paid by bia luc« 
ceSor. At tbe Reformation ^ey were taken from the 
pope) and veiled in the king; and, finally, (^een Anne 
reuored them to the church) by appropriating them to 
the augmentation of poor livings. 

ANNEALING) by the workmen called nen/tAg) is 
particularly ufed in making glafs : it conlifts in placing 
the bottles, &c. whilft hot, in a kind of oven or fur* 
nace, where they are fuffered to cool gradually : they 
would otherwife be too brittle for ufe.—Metals are ren* 
dered hard and brittle by hammering : they are there* 
fore made red hot, in order to recover their malleabili¬ 
ty ; and this is called neaJing. 

The difference between unanncaled and annealed 
glafs, with refpeA to brittlenefs, is very remarkable. 
When an unannealed glafs veffel is broken, it often 
Dies into a fmall powder, with a violence feemingly very 
unproportioned to the flroke it has received. In ge* 
neral, it is in greater danger of breaking from a very 
flight (Iroke than from one of fome confiderable force. 
One of thofe velTch will often refill tbe effefts of a 
piftol bullet dropt into it from tbe height of two or 
three feet ; yet a grain of faud falling into it will make 
it buril into fmall fragments. This takes place fome* 
times immediately on dropping tbe fand into it: but 
often the velTel will ftand forfeveral minutes after, feem- 
ingly fecureand then, u’ithout any new injury, it will 
By to pieces. If the veffel be very thin, it doet not 
break in this manner, but feems to poUefs all the proper¬ 
ties of annealed glafs. 

The fame phenomena arc ftill more llrikingly feen in 
glafs drops or tears. They arc globular at one end, 
and taper to a fmall tail at the other. They are the 
drops which fall from the melted mafs of glafs on the 
rods on wliich the bottles are made. They drop into 
the tubs of water which are ufed in the work ; the 
greater [part of them biirfl immediately in the water. 
When thofe that remain entire are examined, theydif- 
cover all the properties of unannealed glafs in the high- 
eft degree. They will bear a fman ftroke on the 
thick end without breaking ; but if the fmall tail be 
broken, they burfl into fmall powder with a loud cx- 
plofion. They appear to burft with more violence, 
and the powder is fmaller in an exhaufted receiver than 
in the open air. When they are annealed, they lofe 
ihofc properties. 

Glafs is one of thofe bodies which incrcafe in bulk 
when pafling from a fluid to a folid fUtc. When it is 
allowed to cryftallize regularly, the particles are fo ar¬ 
ranged, that it has a fibrous texture: it is elaftic, and 
fufceptible of long-continued vibrations ; but when a 
mafs of melted glafs is fuddenly expofed to the cold, the 
furface cryllalliKci, and fonris a folid fhell round the 
interior fluid parts: this prevents them from expand¬ 
ing when they become folid. They, therefore, have 

not the opportunity of a rcniilnr rryftalliratton j but 

are comprclTed together with little mutual cobtfion : 
On the contrary, they prefs outward to occupy more 
fpace, but arc prevented by the external cruft. In 
confiqucnce of the clfort of expanfiun in the iiitern.d 
.parts, the greater number of glafs drops burft in cool- 
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ing; and thofe which remain entire are not rcgulaily An^atof, 
cryilallized, A fmart ftroke upon them communicates' 
a vibration to the whole mafs, which is nearly fynchro- 
neus in every part: aniktherefure tlie cfTuri of expan- 
fion has little more efl'eft than if the body were at reft : 
but the fmall tail and the furface only arc regularly 
cryilallized. If the tail be broken, this communicates 
a vibration along the cryilallized furface, witliout reach¬ 
ing the internal parts. By this they are allowed fume 
expanfion; and overcoming the cohelion of the thii^ 
outer (hell, they buril it, and arc difperfed in pow(lirr>* 

In an uoannealed glafs veffel, the fame thing fakes 
place. Sometimes the vibration may continue for a 
conliSerablc time before tbe iutcrnal parts overcome 
tbe refiftance. If tbe velTel be very thin, the regular 
cryilallization extendi through the whole thickneft ; or 
at leaft tbe quantity of comprelTed matter in the middle 
is fo inconfidcmble as to be incapable of burlling tbe 
external plate. 

By the procefs of annealing, the glafs is kept for 
fome time in a Hate approaching to fluidity ; the heat 
increafti tbe bulk of the cryllalTizcd part, and renders 
it fo Coft, that tbe internal parts have the opportunity 
of expanding and forming a regular cryftallization. 

A fimilar procefs is now ufed for rendering kettles 
and other velfeli of caft iron left brittle : of it the fame 
explanation may be given. The greater number of me¬ 
tals diminilh in bulk when tbey pafs from a fluid to a 
folid ftate; iron, on tbe contrary, expands. 

When caft iron is broken, it has the appeaffnee of 
being compofed of grain: forged or bar iron appears 
to confift of plates. Forged iron has long been pro¬ 
cured, by placing a mafs 0? caft iron under large ham¬ 
mers, and making it undergo violent and repeated com- 
prel^n. A procefs is now ufed for converting caft 
iron into forged, by b^nt alone. The caft iron is pla¬ 
ced in an air furnace, and kept for feveral houm in a 
degree of heat, by which it is brought near to a fluid 
(late. It is then allowed to cool gradually, and is 
found to be converted into forged iron. This procefs 
is conduced under a patent; although, if Reaumur’s 
experiments upon caft iron be confulted, it will appear 
not to be a new difeovery. 

By thefe experiments it is afeertained, that if caft iron 
be expofed for any length of time to a heat confidcr- 
ably below its melting point, the texture and proper¬ 
ties arc not changed: but if it be kept in a heat near 
the melting point, the furface foon becomes lamcllatcd 
like forged iron ; and tbe lamcllatcd llrudture extends 
farther into the mafs in proportion to the length of 
time in which it is expofed to that degree of heat. 

When it is continued for a fuflicient time, and tlien al¬ 
lowed to cool gradually, it it found to polfefs the la- 
mellated ftniAure throughout. 

Caft iron, then, is brittle, becaufe it has not had the 
opportunity of cryftalUzing regularly. When it isex- 
pufed to cold while fluid, the furface becoming folid, 
preventi the inner parts from expanding and arrang¬ 
ing thcmfelves into regular cryllals. When call iron 
19 brought nearto the melting point, and contimu'd for 
a fufficient length of tinve in that degree of heat, the 
particles have the opportunity of arranging thcmfelves 
.ato that form of cryftals by which forged iron is di- 
ftinguilhed, and by which it polTcircs cohefion aad all Us 
properties. 

There 
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Tliere appeari, therefore, to be no other cflential 
difference be'tween forged and call iron, except what 
arifes from the cryftallization. Cad iron it indeed »ft> 
en not'fufliciently purified from other fuhftancc# which 
are mixed with the calx. It appears aifu to contain a 
conliderable quantity of calx unreduced; for during 
the procefs for conrerting it into forged iron, by heat 
atone,- a pale flame arifes from the metal till near the 
end of the proceft. This is owing to fixed air which 
the heat forces off from the calx. The’expulfion of 
this air reduces the calx, and thereby frees the metal 
from that injurious mixture. 

That this explanation of the annealing of iron is 
probable, appears alfo from the well-known fad of 
forged iron being incomparably more difficult of fufion 
than cad iron. A piece of forged iron requires a very 
violent heat to melt it; but when it is reduced to a 
finall powder, it melts in a much lower degree of heat. 
Iron diminifhes in bulk when it palTei into a fluid date, 
while mod other metals increafe it volume. The ex* 
paiifion wliich heat occafions in bringing them to their 
melting point, will be favourable to th^cir fluidity by 
gradually bringing the particles to the fame date of 
reparation in which they are when the mafs » fluid ; 
but the expaiifion of iron hy heat removes it farther 
from that date, and keeps it in the date which is fa¬ 
vourable to the continuance of it in a c^-dallized form. 
It will not melt till the heat expand it fo much that 
the cuhcfion of cry dallization be overcome. When it 
is reduced to a minute powder before it be expofed to 
the heat, it melts fooner. Thecrydals having been de- 
droyed, that coheflon has no effedl in preventing it from 
pafTing into a date of fluidity. 

Upon tlie fame principles may be explained the ai¬ 
med peculiar property of weldin^FifTeffed by iron, and 
the convcrfionTjf forged iron into decl. 

But perhaps they may alfo be applied to pUtina, a 
metal which has lately gained much attention. It 
poffedes fome of the properties of iron. It is diO more 
difficult of fufion than that metal. It is fufceptible of 
being welded. The natural grains of it can frarcely 
be melted in the focus of the mod powerful burning 
glafs ; but when it is diffolved in aqua-regia, and pre¬ 
cipitated by the vegetable alkali, it has been melt^in 
fmall globules by the blowpipe. When precipitated 
by lal ammoniac, it has been melted in a conflderable 
mafs in the heat of a furnace; but it is £sid to be hard 
and brittle. 

Many attempts have been made to procure a mafs of 
it in a malleable date, but without fuccefs. It is faid 
that the procefs is nowdifcoveredbyachemiftin Spain. 
The treatment of the metal is probably very Ample. 
Perhaps it only conflds in precipitattQg it in a minute 
powder from aqua-regra, expoAng it to i ftrong beat 
which melts it, and keeping it for fome time in a date 
nearly fluid, that it may, like imn, cryftallize regu¬ 
larly ; by this it will poffefs all its raetaUic proper¬ 
ties. 

ANNE, queen of Great Britain, da jghter of James 
ri. when duke of York, .was born in and mai- 

ried to Prince George of Denmark in 1683, by whom 
fhc had feveral children, but furvived them all. Upon 
the death of William III. March 8. 170*, die luc- 
cceded to the throne, and to a war with France, which 
was pi'ofecuted under her reign by the great duke of 
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Marlborough, with more glory than profit to this na- 
lion. She effedied the long widicd-fur union between 
England and Scotland, which took place May id, 
1707 : and dying Aiigud id, 1714, wasfuaecded by 
George Lewis Augudus elcAor of Hanover, as the 
diredl defeendent wm James 1 . by his daughter Eli- 
zahetli queen of Bohemia. 

Si Aiy, a fcdivul of the Chridian chunh, ce¬ 

lebrated by the Latins on the 26th of July, hut by the 
Greeks on the 9lh of December. It is kept in liontiiir 
of Anne, or Anna, mother of the Virgin Mary. 

ANNECY, a city of Savoy, feated between Ciiam- 
berry and Geneva, on the banks of a lake of the fnine 
name, from whence run feveral brooks, which fl(;w 
through the town, and uniting at length form a river. 
There are piazzas in mod of the ilrects of the toun, 
which ferve to diclter the inhabitants from rain. It has 
■“feveral collegiate and parilli churches, as well as con¬ 
vents for men and women. The lake is about nine miles 
long and four broad. £. Long, 6. 12. N. Lat. 45. 53. 

ANNESLEY (Arthur),carl ofAngltfcy, and lord 
privy feal in the reign of King diaries I f. x.-as the foii 
of Sir Francis Anncflcy, Bart. Lord Mount Norris, hikI 
Vifcount'Valentia, in Ireland; and was born at Diibhii 
on the loth of July 1614. He was for form- tin e st 
the univerfity of Oxford, and afterwards dudird the 
law at Lincoln’s Inn. He had a conliderahle tliarc in 
the public iranfaditons of the tail century ; for in the 
beginning of the civif war he fat in the parliament held 
at Oxford; but afterwards became reconciled to the 
oppofite party, and was feiit commiflioncr to Uider, to 
oppofe the deflgns of the rebel Owen Rot Oiieal. He 
engaged in feveral other affairs with great fiK ccfs. He 
was prefidcnt of the council of dale after the death of 
Oliver, and was principally concerned in bringing about 
the Kefloration ; fnon after which, King Charier. 11 , 
raifed him to the dignity of a baron, by the l tic 
of Lord Anncfley, of Newport Paguel, Bucks ; and a 
diort time after be was made carl of Anglcfey. Dur¬ 
ing that reign he was employed in fome very import- 
ant affairs, was made treafuref of the navy, and after¬ 
wards lord privy feal. In Oflobcr 1A80, his lordfliip 
was chared by one Dangcrfleld, in an iiiformatiuu 
delivered upon oath, at the bar of the houfe of com¬ 
mons, with endeavouring to flifle evidence in relation 
to the Popifh plot, and to promote the belief of a Pref- 
byterian one. The uneaflnefs he received from this at¬ 
tack did not prevent his fiieaking his opinion freely of 
tkofe matters in the bonfe of lords, particularly in sx- 
gard to the Popilh plot. About the fame time he an- 
fwered the Lord Caftlchaven’s Memoirs, in which that 
niihlcmau endeavoured to paint the Irifli rebellion in the 
lighteft colours; and a Aiarp difpute was raifed, which 
ended in the feal’s being taken from him. H: was a 
perfon of great abilities, bad uncommon learning, and 
WM well acquainted with the conftitutiou and laws of 
England. He wrote, befldes his Auimudver/lons on 
Cafllehaven’s Memoirs, i. The Privileges of the Houfe 
of Lords and Commons flated. 2. A Difcourfc on 
tbc Iluiifc of l.ords. 5. Memoirs, i^. The IliAuiy 
of the Troubles in Ireland, from the rebellion in 1641 
till the Reftoration. 3. Truth unveiled, in behalf of 
the Church of England;—and fome other woiks. -He 
died in April 1686, in the 73d year of his age ; and 
was fucceedt'd by his fon James. 
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. *«•«- ANNEXATION, ia law, a term ufed to imply tbe 
umtinjf of l.ndb or n-iu to the ciown. 

^o7T annihilation, tbe aft of reducing any creat- 
. ^. ed bemg into iiuthing. 

ChrttL-tna, He:>th<^na, Jewi, Sia/n«fc, PerAkot, di¬ 
vines, philofwphers. Sic. have their peculiar fyttems, 
ftotimciit-i, conJcAurcf^ not to fay dreama, ooscerniog 
aiitiili ; and wi find great difpotes among them 
ah'ijt the reality, the poQibility. the means, mcafurct, 
pt^'ieii'ijn, eiidB, £tc. of aiiiiiliilatinn. 

The fird notions of the production of a thing from, 
or iLilu tioa of it to, nothing, Dr Ihiriict (hows, arofe 
fri'in tile Chrillun tlieulogy; tlie words cuaiioH and 
iir-ii/"i.uwn, in the ftofe t.ow given to tlttm, having 
LivD equally unltnovru to tlie Hebre'ws, the Greeks, 
,llid lilt. LjtllU. 

't'hr iiic. Ill phllofopliers In cffecl denied all annihi- 
hition aj> ive'll as ereation, r''folving all the changes in 
the world into new niox'iifiiiitiona, witliout fiippufiiig 
the prodiiSt'Oii of any tiling new, or dcftruclion uf the 
old. Uy d.nly experience, they i<iw compounds dif- 
(olvcd I a d that in their elifTolutiun nothing prrilhed 
hut their uuiiin or onnexiun of paiu; when in death 
tile body .nd foul were fepai-ated, the man they held 

1, hut that the fpirit remained in its original 

thegu.t foul of the'wntld, and the body in its earth 
from wlit'iiit it e'ainc ; ihtfe were again wronght by 
iiaruri- i.ito D' .1 con-politionv, and e’litcred new Rates 
td h ill-; whie'i liivd 110 reh turn to the former. 

'I'lx i't-rliaii t>j .•! iM' hold, that :ifte-r a certain period 
tif iiiiii-, toi u.liiig of 71 joogs, God lint only annihi- 
)i'.i..llii '.vl.iiJe u'li.x'i-., hut every thing elfe, angels, 
hu'l'-, Ipuiix, and nil, hy which he returns to the lame 
lull, ii u.i. i'l b^ruii tfic cre'iilion ; hut that, having 
buutlicd a uliile, lie ^oes to work again, and a new 
eiC’tu'ii allies, to liihliil 71 joogs mou, and then to be 
■iimihilii.d 111 itsturii. Thus tliey hold there have been 
ahii.iil .m ji’li'iiU uuniher uf worlds s but how many 
joog. uie cld,p'>.d liiiee the Lit creation, they cannot 
eeiia.Illy tello ily i>' an almauack written in tbeShao- 
Lrit laigiurgc 111 ih7j, the woild is faid to be then 
3»‘'^y2»77‘ ycjis ohl Irun the hill crc.itioii. 

The Si-.tiiefe h..nea is esaetly the hell of fome Soci- 
tiia.ii. a.id other Uirdlian writeij; who, ntucked with 
tilt liouilde pioIpeCl oi eteiii.U turuieiits, have taken 
r< fiige 111 the- fyllcm of annihilation. This fyllcm feems 
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after the day of judgment is in the book of Revelation 
frequently called the ficond death. ' 

Some Chriftian writers allow a long time of the moft 
terrible torments of iinoers ; and alter that fuppofe 
that there (ball be as utter end of their bctiig^. Of ihi* 
opinionIreiisusappears to have been; who, according 
to M. du Pin, taught that the fouls, at lead of the wick¬ 
ed, would not fubfift eternally ; but that, after having 
undergone their torments for a certain period, they 
would at lad ccafe to be at all. But Tillcmont, Petit, 
Didicr, and others, endeavour to defend Irenirus from 
this imputatiiin, as bcine too favourable to tlie wicked. 

It has been much dilputed among divines, whcthc-i, 
at the coiifummation of all things, thiaMrtt is to be an- 
niUilated, or only puriiitd, and titled for tbe babiuition 
of fome new order of beings. Gerard in bi« Common 
Places, and Il.tkeu il in his Apology, contend c.-ii >iclUy 
for a total abolition orannihilation. Kay, Caliiict, and 
others, think the fydem of renovation or rcibliitioii 
more probable, and more confoiiam to Scripture, rca- 
{bn, and antiquity. The fathers who have treated on 
tbe quetiioit are divided; fome bolding that the uni- 
verfe (ball not be annihilated, but only its extersul face 
changed; othersafUrting, tliat the fiibtiancc of it (liall 
be deftroyed. 

How- widely have tlie fentiments of mankind dilTci- 
cd M to the pulTibility and inipufilbility of anmhiLliuu' 
Accordiug to iome, nothing fodiibcult; it rcqu.icv 
the intiniic power of the Creator to effect 11 : iomc go 
fnitlter, and feem to put it out of the power of God 
himfelf. According to others, notliing fo vafy : Exifl.- 
ence is a Rate of violence ; all thing* arc continually 
endeavouring to return to tlicir primitive nothing ; it 
requires no power at all; it will do itfclf; nay, what i.> 
more, it requires an infinite power to prevent it. 

Many authoi-s canfidcr prelervation as a continual re- 
produ£ln>n uf a ihing, which, fubtilting no longer uf 
itfclf, would every moment return into nothing. Gaf- 
fendi on the contrary aiferts, that the woild may in¬ 
deed be aiinUtilaied by the fame power which lint 
created it, but that to continue it there is no occafioii 
for any power of prefervativn. 

Some divines, of which number the learned Bilh.ip 
King feems to be, hold annihilation fur the greati II of 
all rvils, worfe than even the utmoR torments of lit 11 
Rames; while others, with fome of tbe caRtrn pliiloftt- 


cuiiiitLirinccd by Scripture ; fur that the words death, 
drjlruiliur., and ptrijbin^, wluTi'by tl»e puiiKhment of 
tne wK'ktd is moil frequently txprcRed in Scripture, do 
inoll properly iniporl Hunihilution and au utter cud of 
being. To this Tillutfon aiifweis, that thefe words, as 
well an thofe conifponding to them in other languages, 
arc oil 'll ufed, both in Scripture and other writings, 
tofigiiify a Rate of great ntifery and fuffering, without 
the utiir extiii^lioii of the inifcrable. Thu* God is of¬ 
ten laid III Sviiplure to bring defirvQ'toa on a nation, 
when he feadi. judgments upon them, but without exter¬ 
minating or making an end of tliem. So, m other lan¬ 
guages, it is frequent, by pei i/h.ng, to rsprefs aperfoii’s 
being niiidc- milcroblvt m chat known padage in 'I'i- 


pheri, acknowledge annihilation for the ultimate pitch 
of happiiiefs human nature is capable of; that fove- 
vcign good, that abfolute beatitude, fo long vainly 
fought for by the philolophcrs, is found liere. No 
wonder it had been fo long coscealed ; for who would 
have thought of lotting for the /umniuin iouiim, where 
others have placed the fua of siifcry ? 

The faid prelate proposes it as a qucRiun, Whether 
fuRering eternal tornaeots be a greater evil than nut ex- 
iRing I He thinks it highly probable, that the damned 
«ill be fucb fools, that {eeliugtbeir oyrn mifeiy in the 
moR exquifite degree, they will rather applaud their 
own condufl, and choofe to be, and to be what they 
are, rather than aoC to b< at all 1 fond of ibor coiidi- 


beriuc'h letter to the Roman fcoatc : lu me dti, deaque tion, however wretched, like people enraged, they will 
emiut, f’jut pirdtint, quom hodleperne meJenl'to. As to perllR in their furiner ientiment* witlreut opeoing tbeir 
the word deai'iu a ftave uf inifcry whuh It. as b.-ul or eyes to their fully, and (lerfevcTC hy way of iitOignatiun 
woiu than (L ith may piuperly enough be called by and revenge. Mr Baylc refutes him on this head ; but 
thatuaiiiv; ai.d thus llui puiiiRiiBcut of wkktd mco might, om would tluuk, base favedlutnfelf the trouble. 
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Ab^ *nie Talapoins hold it the fnpretne ^gree of htppi* 
[| ncfs to haveYhe foul totally aniiihiUted, and freed from 
Aooo lwt the burden and llavery of traafmigratioaa. Theyfpeak 
' of three Talapoina, who, after a great twinber of tranf- 
migeatioRi, becMne god*; and when arrmd at t)ii< ftate, 

pi ocured till* further reward of their merit to be anni« 

hilated. The ultimate reward of the higheft pctfeAion 
man can arrive at ie netuttpan, or annihilation ; which 
at length w granted to tbofe who are perfe^ly pure 
and good, after their fouU hare wandered ffitoy thou- 
fand years tbrosgh various hodico. 

ANNI NVBiuEc, in law, denotes the marriageable 
age of a woman, rie, after (he kaa arrived at twelve. 

ANNIVERSARY, the annual retars of any re< 
marhable day. Anniverfary days, in old timet, more 
particularly denoted thufe lUys io which an office was 
yearly performed fur the fouls of the deceafed, or the 
martyrdom of the faints was yearly c^hrtted in the 
church. 

ANNOBON, • fmall ifland of Africa, os the coaft 
of Loango, belonging to the Portugaere. It ties is 
£. Long. y. 10. S. Lat. I. 50. end Kceiwcs ha name 
from bemg difoovered on New yesr's day. According 
to Pyrard, it is about five or fix French leagues in com- 
pafs t bnt Baudrand fays, it is ten leagiict round. Here 
are two high mosiitains, the tops of which being cob* 
tinuaily covered with clouds, uccafion frequent rains. 
On the ruuth.eaft of tlte ifiaod are two rocka | one of 
which is low, and upon a leocl with the furface of d\e 
fca; the other higher and larger, but both danger* 
oua in the night to ffiippisg | bat be tw een them the 
channel is deep and clear. Tliefe rocks are inhabited 
by vaft numbers of birds, fo Ume, that the ftitors ftr- 
qnently catch tlwm with their bands. On the fame 
lide of the ifland is a convenient watering place tt the 
foot of a rivulet, which tuffibleafroTn the moumainsdowa 
in a vaHcy covered with orange and citron trees, dec. and 
affording a ^eafant and refrefbing (bode; but the road 
on the north-weft fide is dilEeuIt and dangerous, though 
moft frequented by Aips who have bo iateation of 
tMiching upon tiK continent, lo Cither place k it dtf* 
ficuk to take in a fuiBeient quantity of water, on ac* 
count of the violent breakings of the Tea, and a ftone 
intrenchment erefted by the negroes, from which they 
annoy sll ftrangeri that attempt to Itad. The true 
road ibr Shipping lies on north^coft fide, where 
- they may amffior in feven, ten, tkirteev, or fixteen fa* 
thorns, on « fine fand clofe to the land, oppofice to the 
village where the negroes have tbrowa up Cbetr ia- 
trenchments. 

The climate is wholefome, and ibe air ckir and ferene 
for the greateft part of the year.' Every part of the 
illand is watered by pksfant breehs, ood frefti water 
fprings, which, however, at the new ind full moons, 
or in all high trdes, aeqaire a brsekiffinefs. The baaks 
of every rivulet are covwd with palms, whence tbe ta* 
habitants extraft their viat by mcifion. Here are a 
number of fertile v^eyt, whkdi produce Turkey com, 
rioe, millet, yosns, pmacoeo, Ac. and efiord pafture 
for nbondiMiov -tf OKvn, -fcon*. goat*, tee. Poultry 
and fi<h alfo abound here} but the only merctntik 
produAion is cotton, which is efteemed equal in qua* 
iity to any produced in India, though the quantity ia 
fm^l. 

In the year 1605, t!hc Dutch admiral Mitelief 


found 200 Rogroes, and two Portnguefe, on A«Bobon, A>sw 
mod of them aUe to beur arms, expert in tfae ufe yf 
them, and trained up in miBtary difcipiinc. La Croix A&er.i 
fays, it has a town oppofite to the rond that contains 
ahore too houfn, the wiiolc furrounded by a parapet. 

Mod of ll>c*r dweilingv arc canc hut4. In the whuic 
illand there is not a (ingle boufe budt of ftuiM.-, and 
only two of wood, which biiung to the Poringiu-le. 

All the iflhabkants are meanly clothed ; the woineii 
go bare-headed, and have ello the upper parr cf t)o; 
body naked, ewdefty bring defended by a piect uf 
linen wrapt nndcr their ftomach, and faDing down in 
the form of a petticoat, or wide apmn, to the kiKcv. 

As to the men, dtry wear only a lim n girdle ruuml 
the loins, with a ftnall (lap before. The women carry 
their cliildrcn on thrir backs, and (tickle (hem uv<r 
tbe (houldcr. AH ike inhabiunts are fubjeft to the 
Portuguefe governor, who is the chief peifuti in the 
ifland; at the fame time that the negroes have their 
own ^ief fubordHiate to him. They art. ail rigid Ca* 
tholict, having cither been compelled or peiluaded by 
the arguments of the Portuguefe toen.hracc, and. like 
all other converts, they arc bigoHrd in propuiiion to 
d>e novelty of the behef, arid ibetr igvorance of the 
true tenets. 

ANNO Doaiim, t. e. the year- of our Lord ; the 
compntttion of time f'om our Saviour’s incarnation. 

ANNOMINATION, in rhetoric, the fame with 
what is olherwife called f*ronomafi«. See Fakomo* 

SSASIA. 

ANNONA, in Roman antiquity, denotes provjfion 
for a year of all forts, as of flefh, wine, &c. but eipe* 
cially of com. Annona is likewifc the allowance of 
oil, fait, bread, fiefh, corn, wme, hay, and ftraw, 
which was aniinatly provided by the contraftors for 
the maintenauce of an army. 

Aunona, the CuJlarA Apple: A gennv of the po- 
lygyiiia order, belonging to the polyandna clafs of 
plains; and in the natural metltod ranking under the 
yad order, 6'oA/OTit/<. Tlie chamAers are : The e<i/r.v 
is a triphyllous perianthium: The aroHa confifts of fix 
heart>.(haped petals t The ^amiua have fearccly auy 
fihHnmts I the antherse are numerous, fitting on the 
receptacultm : Tlie pifK/hm has a roundilli gerinen ; 10 
ftyti; the ftrgmata ubtufe and numerous: Tlic /"v- 
nrpittm is a large roundifh unilucular berry, coviri.d 
with a fcaly barx : The fredt arc numerous. 

Speiiei. I. The reticulata, or cuftard apple, is a na¬ 
tive of the Wefl Indies, whac it gr<w9 to the height 
of feet, and is well fumifhed with branches on every 
fide: the bark is fmooth, and of an aOa colour; the 
leaves ore of a light green, oblong, and ha^ fevcral 
deep tranlvei^ rftis or veins, ending in acute points : 
the fruh is of a conical form, as large as a tennk ball, 
of an orange colour when ripe, having a foft, fw'eet, 
ydlowilh pulp, of the confiftence of a cuftard, from 
whence it has ki nunc. t. The muricat.*), or four fop, 
rarely rifes above so feet high, and is not fo will fur- 
ntftrd with hnaehes as the other *, the h ares arc broad • 
et,ha«e a-rmootb fnffnee wfibowf »oyf»mnw«, r»od »rv 
of a Ihining green colour: the fruit is large, of ac 
oval lhape, ir^ular, and pointed K the top, of a 
greenifh yellow cohnir, and full olf {tBoll knobs on the 
autfide \ the pulp is fbft, white, aifd of a four and 
fweet t^e intermixed, having many -obleag, dork co- 
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loured Ceeds. The fquamofa, or Tweet fop, fcldom 
rifes higher than 15 feet, and well fumilhed with 
branches on every fide. The leaves have an agreeable 
feent when rubbed} the fruit is foiindiih and fcaly, and 
when ripe turns of a purple colour, and hath s fweet 
pulp. 4. The paluftrie, or water apple, grows tu the 
height of 1^0 or 40 feet. The leaves are oblong, 
pointed, with fome (lender furrows, and have a (Irong 
Icent when rubbed ; the fruit it feldoin eaten but by 
negroes. The tree grows in mold places in all the 
Well India iHands. 5. The cbcrimula, with oblong 
fcaly fruit, is a native of Peru, where it is much culti¬ 
vated for the fruit, and grows to be a very large tree 
well furnilhed with branches. The leaves are of a 
bright'green colour, and much larger than thofe of any 
of the other forts. The fruit is oblong, and fcaly on 
the outlide, of a dark purple colour when ripe, and the 
fleflj is foft and fweet, intermixed with many brown 
feeds which are fmooth and (hining. 6. The Africnna, 
with fmooth bluifti fruit. 7. The Afiatica, or purple 
apple. This gruw's in fome of the French iflunds, as 
alfo in Cuba, in great plenty. The trees rife to the 
height of 30 feet or mure. The fruit is eftcemed by the 
inliabst'iuls of thofe illands, who lixqueutly give them 
to li;k pevfons. 8. The triloba, or North American 
aniioiia. cjlkd by the iiihaliitants papavj, is a native of 
1 I 1 C Baliama iflaiids, and likewife of Virginia and Caro¬ 
lina. Tlie trunks of the trees are feldom bigger than 
the fmall of a man’s leg, and are about 10 or 12 feet 
high, having a fmooth grcvnilh'brown bark. In 
March, when tlic leaves begin to fprout, the bloflbms 
appear, cunfiAiiig of fix grecnifh-white petals. The 
fruit grows in cludcrs of tlirce, and fometimes of four 
togellicT; wlicn ripe, they are yellow, covered with a 
thin fmooth (kin, which contains a yellow pulp of a 
fweet lufeious talle. In the middle of this pulp lie, in 
two rows, twelve feeds, divided by as many thin mem- 
biancs. All parts of the tree have a rank, if not a 
fetid fincll; nor is the fruit reliihed by many except 
peg oes. Thefe trees grow in low (hady fwamps, and 
ill a very fat foil. 

Culture. The lad fort will thrive in the open air in 
Briuiu, if it is placed in a warm and (heltercd fitua- 
tioii } but tlie plants (liould he trained up in pots, and 
(licitered ill winter for two orthree years till they have 
aiquired flreugth. The feeds frequently remain a 
wh'! ^ I .'.I in tlie ground j and therefore the earth in 
the p-.f ought not to be didurhrd, though the plants 
do not come up the liril year. If the pots where thofe 
plmits arc (own arc plunged into a new hot bed, they 
will come up much foooer than thofe that are expof- 
cd to ti»e open air. All the other forts require to 
be kept in a warm dove, or they will not live in this 
cuuiitiy. 

ANNON.^ raxrFCTUs, in antiquity, an extraor¬ 
dinary inagidrate, wliofe bufinefs it was to prevent a 
fcarcity of provillon, and tu regulate the weight and. 
fiiienefs of bread. 

ANNONAY, a fmall town of Fiince, in the Up¬ 
per Vivurais. feated on the river Deunre. £. Long. 
4. 52. N. Lilt. 45. tj. 

ANNOT, a fmall city in the mountains of Provence 
in France. E. Long. 7. o. N. Lat. 44. 4. 

ANNOTATION, in matters of literature, a brief 
commentary,or remark, upoa a book or writing, ia or¬ 


der to clear up fome palTage, or draw fome cooclulion Allnoaa 
from it. II 

ANNOTTA. See Anotta. Annuity. 

ANNUAL, in a general fenfe, an appellation given 
to wliatever returns every year, or is always performed 
within that fpacc of time. 

Asuval Motion ojthe Earth. See Astxokomy. 

Assval Leavet, arc fuch leaves as come up afrelh 
in the fpring, and periih in winter. Thefe dand op- 
pofed to Evergreen/. 

Ahnval PtantSf called alfo fimply annuah, are fuch 
as only live their year, i. e. come up in the fpriitg and 
die again in the autumn ; and accordingly are to be 
recruited every year. 

ANNUALRENT is ufed, in Scots law, to denote 
a yearly profit due by a debtor in a fum of money to 
a creditor for the ufe of it. 

Right of Annuaikeut, in Scots law, the original 
method of burdening lands with a yearly payment fur 
the loan of money, before the taking of intered for 
money was allowed by datute. 

ANNUEL OF Norway, of which mention is made 
in the aAs of parliament of King James III. was an 
an annual payment of an hundred merks dcrling, whiwh 
the kings of Scotland were obliged to pay to the kings 
of Norway, in fatisfacUon for ^me prctenfinns which 
the latter had to the Scottiih kingdom, by virtue of H 
conveyance made thereof by Malcolm Kenmore, who 
ufurped the crown after his brother’s deceafe. This 
annuel was (ird edablilhed in 1266; in confidcration 
whereof the Norwegians renounced all title to the fuc- 
cefiion to the i/les of Scotland. It was paid till the 
year 1468, when the annuel, with all its arrears, was 
renounced in the contraA of marriage between King 
James 111 . and Margaret daughter of Cliiidian I. king 
of Norw'ay, Denmark, and Sweden. 

ANNUITY, a fum of money, payable yearly, half- 
yearly, or quarterly, to continue a certain number of 
years, for ever, or for life.; 

An annuity is faid to be an arrear, when it continues 
unpaid after it falls due. And an annuity is faid to he 
in reverrion, wlien the purchafer, upon paying the pricey 
does nut immediately enter upon polTeffioD} the annuity 
not commencing till fome time after. 

littered on annuities may be computed either in the 
way of fimple or compound intered. But compound 
intered, being found mud cquitrblc, both for buyer 
and feller, the computation by limple intered is uni- 
vcrfally didifed. 

I. Atinuities for a certain time. 

Prorlem 1. Annuity, rate, and time, given, to 
dud the amount, or fum of yearly payments, and in- 
tered. 

Ru LS. Make 1 the drft term of a geometrical feries^ 
and the amount of il. for a year the common ratio f 
continue this fcrics to as many terms as there are years 
in the queftion ; and the fum of this feries is the 
amount of il. annuity for the given years; which, mul¬ 
tiplied by the given annuity^ will produce the amnunt 
fought. 

Examvle. An annuity of 40I. payable yearly, is 
forborn and unpaid till the end of 5 years: What will 
then be due, reckoning compound intered at 5 percent. 
on all the payments then iu atreai ? 


1; 1.05 
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1 : i.oj :*i.i025 : 1.157625 : T. 31550625 ? wbofe 
fum is 5.525631251.5 and 5.35563125 X 40 = 
221.03525=2311. 0$. 6d. the amount fought. 

Tiie amount may alfo be found thus: Multiply the 

given annuity by the amount of tl. for a year ; to the 
product add the given annuity, asd the fum is the 
amount in two years; which multiply by the amount 
of 11. for a year; to the produfl add the given annul* 
ty, and the fum U the amount in 3 years, &c. The 
former queftioa wrought in this manner follows: 

40 am. in i year. 126.T am. in 3 years. 

1.05 1.05 
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immediately, by any of the methods taught aboTC ; and Aw^y. 
then, by compound iotereft, find the prefent worth of 
that prefent worth, rebating for the time in reverfiop j 
and this lad prefent worth is the aofwer. 

- E-tawp. What is the prefent worth of a yearly pen* 

Aon or rent of 75I. to continue 4 years, but not to com¬ 
mence till three years hence, diicounting at 5 perttnl. ■? 


42.00 

40 

82 am. in 2 years. 
1.05 

86.10 

40 


132.405 

40 

r72.405 am. 
1.05 


in 4 years. 


181.02525 

40 


1.2762815625)40.000000000 
1.21550625 Uo.ooooooo 
1.157625)40.00000 
1.1025)40.000 

>.05)40.0 


3 >-S 4 >o 

32.9080 

3^-5535 
36.2811 
36.0950 


.05 : I :: 75 :1500 

1.05 X 1-05 Xi'05X 1.05=1.21550625 
1.21550625)1500.00000(1234.05371 
1500 

ia34-o;37* 


126.1 am. in 3 years. 221.03525 am. in 5 years. 

If the given time be years and quarters, find the 
amount for the whole ycara, as above ; then find the 
amount of il. for the given quarters; by which multi¬ 
ply the amount for the whole years ; and to the pro- 
duel add fuch a part of the annuity as the given quar¬ 
ters arc of a year. 

If the given annuity be payable half yearly, or quar¬ 
terly, find the amount of il. for half a year or a quar¬ 
ter i by which find the amount for' the feveral half- 
years or quarters, in the fame manner as the amount 
for the feveial years is found above. 

PaoB. 2. Annuity, rate, and time given, to find 
the prefent worth, or fum of money that will purchafe 

the annuity. 

Rule. Find the amount of the given annuity by 
the former problem ; and then, by compound intered, 
find the prefent worth of this amount, as a fum due at 
the the end of the given time. 

Examp. What is the prefent worth of an annuity 
of 40I. to continue 5 years, difeounting at 5 fer ceiU. 
compound intered ? 

By the former problem, the amount of the given 
annuity for 5 years, at 5 per eenl. is 221.02525 ; and 
by compound intered, the amount of iL for 5 years, 
At ^ per eenl. ii 1.3762815625. 

And, 1.3762815625)221.02525000(173.179= 
P73l. 35. 7d. the prefent. worth fought. 

The prefent worth may be alfo found thus: By com¬ 
pound intered, find the prefent worth of-each year by 
itfelf, and the fum of tbefe is the prefent worth fought. 
The former example done in this way follows : 


265.94629, prefent worth of the annuity, if it 
was to commence immediately. 
1.05x1.05x1.05=1.157625 L. t. d. 
1.157625)265.94629(229.7344=229 14 8 { 

Pkob. 3. Prefent worth, rate, and time given, to 
find the annuity. 

Rule. By the preceding problem, find the prefent 
worth of il. annuity for the rate ami time given ; and 
then fay, As the prefent worth thus found to iI. annui¬ 
ty, fo the prefent worth given to hs annuity ; that is, 
divide the given prefent worth by that of il. annuity. 

Examp. Wliat annuity, to continue 5 years will 
173I. 3s. yd. purchafe, allowing compound intered at 
5 per cent. ? 

.05 : 1 :: I : 20]. 

1.05 X 1.05 X 1.05 X 1.05 X 1.05=1.2762815625 

1.2762815625)20.00000000(15.6705 

20 

15.6705 


Prefent worth. 173.1788 
If the annuity to be purchafed be in reverfion, find 
fird the prefent worth of the annuity, as commencing 


4.3295 prefent worth of il. annuity. 

4.329) 173.179(401. annuity, ^nf. 

II. jinnuhiet for ner, or freehold EJlatet. 

In freehold edates, commonly called annunitt in fee— 
Jimple, the things chiefly to he confidcred arc, i. The 
annuity or yearly rent. 2. The price or prefent worth. 
3. The rate of inteted. The quedions that ufually oc¬ 
cur on this head will fall under one or other of the fol¬ 
lowing problems. 

PaoB. I. Annuity and rate of intered given, to find 
the price. 

As the rate of il. to il. fo the rent to the price. 

Examp. The yearly rent of a finall edate is 40I: 
Wliat is it worth in ready money, computing intered 
a: 3 t per eenl. ? 

_ As .C35 ; 1 :: 40 t 1142.857142=/.. 1142 17 i-J. 

PaoB. 2. Price and rate of intered given, to find 
the rent or annuity. 

As it. to its rate, fo the price to the rent. 

Ex amp. A gentleman purehafes an edate for 400c!. 
and has 4} per tenl, for his money: Required the rent ! 

As I : .045 :: 4000 : i : i Sol. rent fought. 

PaoB. 3. Price and rent given, to find the rate of 
intered. 

As tiv; price to the rent, fo 1 to the rate. 

Examp. An edate of 180I. yearly rent is bought 
fb 4000!. : What rate of intered has the purchafer for 
his money f 

As 4000 :160I.:: i : .045 rate fought. 


Faoi. 
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Pros. ^ Tlic rate of intereft jp»cn, to find how 
■.■■*V^'“'many year* purchafe an dlttr « worth. 

Divide 1 by tbe me, and the quot ie the number of 
years purehafe the «^te is worth. 

£xamp. a genttcauifl is willing to punrhafe an 
eftate, pitwided be can have t j /vr tem. for his munc7 : 
How tnaay years purchale may he otfer i 

.025)1.000(40 years purchafe. Jaf. 

Vroh. 5. The nu:i.berof yetu puiebafc, at which an 
cihrte is bougiii or fold, given, to tirnl Uic rile of uitcrtit. 

Divide I by the nunib.*r of yoais purehif;, and the 
q’lot is l!ie rale of iiiuic<l. 

lixAMP. A gentleman gives 40 years purchafe for 
an clUtc: What interell lias he for his money ? 

40) r.ooo(-025 rale fuiigbt. 

llic compulations hitherto .ire all performed by a 
iinglc diviiiuu or nmltiplieation, and it will fcarcely be 
pei eeived that the operations au condufled by tbe rules 
of cumpouud iiitevett; but when a rcvcifioii occurs, rc- 
coiirfe mull be hud to tables of annuities on compound 
iiifvrclt. 

Pro*. 6. The rate of interefi, and the rent of a 
i'rc’vhold eftalc in revcrfion, given, to find the prefeot 
worth or value of the rercrfion. 

By Prob. I. find the price or prefcnt worth of the 
cltate, as if po^effion was to commence prefeiiUy ; and 
then, by tlie Tables, find the prefcnt value of the giv¬ 
en amuiity, or rent, for the ycais prior to the com- 
mencemeiit; fubtradt this value from the former value, 
und the remainder is tbe vulue of the revcrfion. 

Ezamf. a has tbe poA'eflIun of an ellate of l3oI. 
J’rr annum, to continue 20 years} B has the reverliun 
of the fame cflate from tliut time for ever: What is the 
value of the ellate, what the value of the 20 years pof- 
ft-irion, and what the value of the revcrfion, reckoning 
compound inUrtll at 6 fitr eent ? 

By Prob. I. .o 6 )i 3 O.cx 3 (*i 6 rt .066 value ofthceftatc. 

By Tables 1491.0896 val. of tbe poQvffion. 

675.5770 val. of the revcrfion. 

Pro*. 7. The price 01 value of a revei lion, the time 
prior to iIk commencement, and rale of intcreft, given, 
to find the annuity or rent. 

By the Tables, find the amount of the price of the 
reveiiion for the years prior to the cotnmcncemeiil; and 
then by Prob. 3. find the annuity which that amount 
will purchafe. 

Examf. The revcrfion ofa freehold efiatc, to com¬ 
mence 20 year* hence, is bought for 675.5771. com¬ 
pound irrtereft being allowed at 6 fer cent.: Required 
the annuity or rent i 

By the Tables the amount of 675.5771! L. 

for 30 years, at 6 /er ffu/. is J 2166.d 

By Prob. 2. 2t66.^X-o6=i30.o rent fought. 

III. Jji/e jinttuitiei. 

Thr value of annuities for life is determined from 
ohfervations made on the bills of mortality. Dr Halley, 
Mr Slmpfon, and Motif, de Moivre, arc gentlemen of 
difiinguifiKd merit in calculations of this kind. 


Dr Halley bad rccourfc to the bills of mortality at Annuity. 
Breflaw, the capital of iiilcfia, as a proper'ttandard forv* 
tlK other parts of Europe, being a place pretty central, 
at a ditlance from the lea, and not much crowded with 
traffickers or foreigners. Me pitches upon 1000 per- 
fons idl born in one year, and obferves how many of 
thefe were alive every year, from their birth to the ex* 
tindion of the laft, and cunfequently how many died 
each year, as in the hi if of the ibliowing Tables; which 
N svcil adapted to Europe in general. But in Hie city 
of I.otidon ibcrc is obferved to be a greater difparity in 
the biiths and burials than in any other place, owing 
probably to the vaft xefort of people thither, in the way 
of commerce, from all parts of the known w orld. Mr 
Simpfiin, therefore, in <»rdcr to have a table particularly 
fuited to this populous city, pitches upon 1280 piifuiis 
all bom in the lame year, and records the number re- 
nainiug alive each year till none were is life. 

It may not be improper, however, to obfewe, that 
however perfet't tables of lliis fort may be in thcmfclves, 
and however well adapted to any particular ciin-atc, 
yet the cooclullonB deduced from tliem mufi- always be 
uncertain, being nothing mure than probabilities, or 
conjedturcs drawn from tbe ufual period of human life. 

And the pra£liec of buying and felling ar.nuiiie-) on 
lives, by rules founded 011 fuch principles, may bvjufily 
COBfidei’cd as a fort of lottery’ or chance work, in which 
the parties concerned muft often be deceived. But as 
efliniates and computatiuus of this kind arc now be> 
come fafhionable, we (hall fidijoin fume brief account 
of fuch as appear molt material. 

Dr Halley’s Table on the Bills of Mortality at Breflaw* 


Age- 

Per/. 

liv. 

A. 


A. 

Per/. 

hv. 



1 

1000 

*4 

573 

47 

377 

= 70 

142 

2 


25 

567 

48 

367 

7» 

«3« 

3 

798 

26 

560 

49 

357 

72 

120 

4 

760 

27 

553 

5« 

346 

73 

J09 

5 

732 

28 

546 

5‘ 

335 

.74 

98 

6 

710 

29 

539 

52 

324 

75 

88 

7 

692 

30 

531 

53 

3>3 

76 

78 

8 

68c 

3J 

523 i 

54 

302 

I 77 

68 

9 

670 

32 

515* 

55 

292 

78 

58 

10 

fibi 

33 

507 

56 

282 

■79 

49 

11 

653 

34 

499 

57 

272 

:8o 

4‘ 

12 

646 

1 35 I 49^ i 

58 

262 

81 

34 

«3 

640 

36 

481 

59 

252 

82 

28 

>4 

634 

37 

472 

60 

242 

83 

*3 

‘S 

628 

38 

463 

61 

232 

.84 

20 

16 

622 

39 

454 

62 

222 

85 

»5 

«7 

616 

40 

445 

63 

212 

86 

11 

18 

610. 

4« 

436 

64 

202 

87 

8 

>9 

604 

42 

427 

65 

192 

88 

5 

20 

598 

43 

4>7 

66 

182 

89 

3 

21 

592 

44 

407 

67 

J 7 * 

90 

1 

22 

586 

45 

397 

68 

162 

'91 

0 

23 

579 

46 

387 

69 

152 




Mr 
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M^Simp^on^t Table un the Bills of Mortality alLondon. 


y/j/e 

/;.. 


Prr/. 

Jiv. 

\j 4 . 

• 

* 


p. 

1 Pre/. 
liv. 

0 

1280 

!24 

434 

,48 

520 

7 * 

. 59 

1 

870 

1*5 

426 

'49 

2t2 

73 

54 

2 

700 

1 26 

4*8 

50 

204 

(74 

49 

3 

63s 

127 

410 

5 * 

iy6 

i 75 

45 

4 

600 

•28 

402 

52 

1S8 

76 

41 

5 

580 

129 

394 

53 

180 

.77 

38 

6 

564 

130 

385 

54 

172 

78 

35 

7 

5 S« 

'3* 

376 

55 

165 

79 

32 

8 

54 » 

32 

367 

5 ^» 

158 

80 

29 

9 

532 

33 

358 

57 

* 5 * 

81 

26 

10 

524 

34 

.349 

58 

*44 

82 

23 

i 1 

5'7 

35 

340 

59 

*37 

83 

20 

12 

5*0 

36 

33 * 

60 

130 

84 

17 


504 

37 

32a 

61 

*23 

85 

*4 

14 

4 y 8 

,38 

3'3 

62 

1*7 

86 

12 

«5 

492 

139 

304 

63 

111 

87 

to 

16 

486 

>0 

294 

64 

105 

88 

8 

»7 

480 

4 * 

284 

65 

99 

89 

6 

18 

474 

42 

274 

66 

93 

90 

5 

19 

468 

43 

264 

67 

87 

9 * 

4 

20 

46 s 

44 

aJ 5 

68 

81 

92 

3 

21 

iS 5 

45 

246 

69 

75 

93 

2 

22 

44 « 

+6 

237 

70 

69 

94 

I 

23 

441 

* 47 

228 

'7* 

64 

95 

0 


From the preceding Tablet tiie pnibability of the 
cuntiuuance or extinction of hiunoji life U eltmiated at 
follows. 

1. The probability that aperfon of a given age ftall 
live a certain number of ycarSi it mcariired by the pro¬ 
portion which the iiumberof perfont living at the pro- 
pofed age hiit to the difference between the laid nutter 
and the iiuinbcr of perfont living at the given age. 

Thus, if it he (Iciuaiided, what chance a perfon of 
40 ycHis has to live fcveii years longer ? from 445, the 
minilHi' of perfont living at 40 yeart of age in Dr HaU 
Iry’s table, iubtract 577, the number of perfont living 
at 47 years of age, and the remaisder bS it the num¬ 
ber of perfuiis that died during thefe feven yeart; and 
the probability or chance that the perfon in thequef- 
tiui> niall live tlicfe 7 yeart is at 577 to 68, or nearly 
as e! To i. But, by Mr Sitnpfon’t table, tbe chance 
is uniiething Ids than that of 4 to i. 

2. Tf the year to which a perfon of a given age has 
an equal cliaiicc of arriving before he diet, be required, 
it may be found thiia : Find half the number of perlons 
living ut the given age ia the tablet, and in the column 
of jige you have the year required. 


Thus, if the qucllion be put with refpefl ttf a per¬ 
fon of 30 years of age, the number of that age in Dr 
Halley's table is 331, the half wlier.of is 265, which 
h found in the table between 37 and 56 years; fo that 
a perfon of 30 years hat an equal chance of living* be¬ 
tween ayaoti 28 years longer. 

3. By the tables, the premium of infurance upon 
lives may in feme mealure be regulated. 

Tbiia, the chance that a perfon of 25 years has to 
live another year, it, by Dr Halley’s table, at 80 to 
J ; but the chance that a perfon of 50 years has to live 
a year longer is only 30 to i ; and, confequently, the 
premium for inforing the former ought to be the pre¬ 
mium for irrfuriug the latter for one year, as 30 to 80, 
or as 3 to 8. 

• 

Pros I. 7 ’o find the value of an annuity of il. for 
the life of a fingie perfon of any given age. 

Monf. dc Moivre, by obfervmg the decreafe of the 
probabilities of life, as exhibited in the tabic, compof- 
cd an algebraic theorem or canon, for computing the 
value of any annuity for life ; which canon we here lay 
down by way of 

Rule. Find the complement of life ; and, by the 
tables, find tlic value of il. annuity for the years de¬ 
noted by tlie Caid complement; multiply this value by 
the amoimt of il. for a year, and divide the produA 
by the cuDiphment of life ; tlieo luUtra£t the quot from, 
t s divide the retoainder by the intercil of ll. for a 
year; and this laff quol will be the value of the annui- 
ly fought, or, in other words, tlic number of yeau 
purchafe the annuity is worth. 

Examp. What it tlie value of an annuiiy of il. fi 1 
an age of 50 ) cars, iutcreft at 5 /Srr tent ? 

86 

50 age given. 

36 complement of life. 

By the tables, the v^ue i.<, 16.5468 

Aniount of il. for a year, 1.05 


827340 

165468 

Campkmeiit of life, 36) 17 . 374 i 4 o(. 48 i 6 i 5 
From iifiity, viz. j.oooocc 
Subtrad ,482615 

Intercil of il. *05).517385(10.3477 value fought. 

By the preceding problem is co.iffru&ed the fu!- 
1 swing Table. 


Tl.e 
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The value of 1 1 , annuity for a Gngle life. 


Ase. 

1 

iptre. \l\ptre. 

^pere. 

4i/er<. 

iperc. 

('tpert. 

9S10 

19.87 

■ 8.27 

16.B8 

15.67 

14.60 

I s.Ro 

8=11 

19.74 

rR.i6 

16.79 

' 5-59 

‘ 4 - 5.3 

12.75 

7 = 12 

19.60 

18.05 

16.64 

' 5 - 5 ' 

'447 

12.70 

«3 

19,47 

17.04 

16.60 

' 5-43 

14.41 

12.65 

6 = 14 

» 9-33 

17.82 

16.50 

15.35 

14-34 

12.6o 

15 

19.19 

17.71 

16.41 

15.27 

14-27 

12.55 

16 

19.05 

> 7-59 

16.31 

15.19 

14.20 

12.50 

5=17 

18.90 

17.46 

16.21 

15.10 

14.12 

1245 

iR 

1K.76 

i 7'33 

16.10 

15.01 

14.05 

1240 

»9 

18.61 

17.21 

15.99 

14.92 

' 3-97 

12.35 


18.46 

17.09 

15.89 

14.83 

13.H9 

12.30 

21 

18.30 

16.96 

15.78 

14.7.3 

13-81 

12.20 

22 

18.15 

16.83 

15.67 

14-64 

13-72 

12.15 

23 

17.99 

16.69 

15-55 

' 4-54 

13.64 

12.10 

3 = 24 


16.56 

15-43 

' 4-44 

‘3.55 

12.00 

25 

17.66 

16.42 

15-31 

» 4*34 

13.46 

11.95 

26 

17.50 

16.28 

15.19 

14.23 

' 3-37 

11.90 

27 

> 7-33 

16.13 

15.04 

14.12 

13.28 

11.80 

28 

17.16 

15.98 

14.94 

14.02 

13.18 

11.75 

29 

16.98 

' 5-«.3 

14.81 

13.90 

1.3-09 

11.65 

30 

16.80 

15.68 

14.68 

13-79 

12.99 

11.60 

2 = 3 * 

16.6a 

« 5-53 

' 4-54 

13-67 

12.s8 

11.50 

32 

16.44 

• 5-37 

14.4' 

1 . 3-55 

12.78 

11.40 

33 

16.25 

15.21 

14.27 

1 . 3-43 

12.67 

' ‘.35 

34 

16.06 

15.05 

14.12 

13-30 

12.56 

11.25 

35 

15.R6 

14.89 

13.98 

1.3.17 

>245 

11.15 

3 <* 

15.67 

14.71 

13.82 

13-04 

'2.33 

11055 

37 

15.46 

14.52 

13.67 

12.90 

1 2.21 

11.00 

3 « 

15.29 

' 4-34 

13-52 

12.77 

12.09 

1C.90 

«=39 

15.05 

14.16 


12.63 

I 1.96 

laHo 

40 

14.R4 

13.98 

13.20 

12.48 

1 1.83 

10.70 

4 ’ 

14.63 

' 3'79 

> 3-03 

'2.33 

I 1.70 

10.55 

4 * 

« 4 - 4 > 

> 3 'yy 

12.85 

12.18 

>>.57 

1045 

43 

14.19 

1540 

12.68 

12.02 

"•43 

10.35 

44 

13.96 

13.20 

12.50 

11.87 

11.29 

io.25 

45 

> 3-73 

1Z.99 

12.32 

11.70 

11.14 

10.10 

4 r. 

13-49 

12.78 

W.13 

> 1-54 

10.99 

10.00 

47 

» 3 * 2 ; 

12.56 

11.94 

11-37 

10.84 

9.85 

4 « 

13.01 

12.36 

11.74 

11.19 

10.68 

9-75 

49 

12.76 

12.14 

11.54 

1 i.oO 

10.51 

9.60 

50 

12.51 

11.92 

‘>•34 

10.82 

10-35 

945 

5 « 

12.26 

] 1.69 

11.13 

10.64 

iai7 

9.30 

52 

12.00 

il.45 

10.92 

10.44 

9.99 

9.20 

53 

J '*73 

11.20 

ia7o 

10.24 

9.82 

9.00 

54 

11.46 

10.95 

10.47 

10.04 

9.63 

K.85 

55 

11.18 

10.69 

10.24 

9,82 

9-44 

8.70 

5 fi 

10.90 

10.44 

10.01 

9.61 

9.24 

8.55 

57 

1 C.61 

10.18 

9-77 

9-39 

9.04 

^•35 


10.32 

9.91 

9.52 

9.16 

8.83 

8.20 

5 / 

10.03 

9.64 

9.27 

^*•93 

8.61 

8.00 

60 

9-73 

y- 3 ^> 

9.01 

8.69 

8-39 

7.80 


The value of il. annuity for a iingle lifr- 


A^e. 

iprrr. 

3 -I/rr,-. 

4/lrrf. 

^{pere. 

Sperc. 

6 Jier e. 

61 

9-4 2 

9.08 

S-:; 

844 

8.16 

-.60 

62 

9.11 

8.79 

8.48 

8.19 

7 - 9.3 

740 

63 

8.79 

849 

8.20 

7-94 

7.68 

7.Z0 

64 

8.46 

8.19 

7.92 

7.67 

743 

6.95 

65 

8.13 

7.88 

7.63 

7-39 

7.18 

6.75 

66 

7-79 

7.56 

7-33 

7.12 

6.91 

6.50 

67 

7-45 

7.24 

7.02 

6.83 

6.64 

6.2 5 

68 

7.10 

6.91 

6.75 

6.54 

6.36 

6.00 

69 

6-75 

6.57 

6-39 

6.23 

6.07 

5-75 

70 

6.38 

6.22 

6.06 

5.92 

5-77 

5.50 

71 

6.C1 

5.87 

5-72 

5-59 

547 

5.Z0 

72 

5-63 

5-51 

5 - 3 »< 

5.26 

f'lii 

4 .<>o 

73 

5-25 

5.14 

5.02 

4.92 

4.82 

4.61.'/ 

74 

4.85 

4.77 

4.66 

4-57 

449 

4 . 3 ‘-‘ 

75 

4-45 

' 1-.38 

4.29 

4.22 

4.14 

400 

76 

4.05 

3.98 

3 - 9 ' 

3-'^4 

3 - 7 ii 

3.65 

77 

3-63 

. 3-57 

3-52 

347 

3 - 4 ' 

3-30 

78 

3-2 1 

3.16 

3-11 

3.07 

3-^3 

2.95 

79 

2.78 

2-74 

2.70 

3.67 

2.64 

2-55 

80 

2-34 

2-31 

2.28 

2.26 

2.23 

2.15 


The above tabic (hows the value of an aruiii'iy of on 
pound fbv a Tingle life, at all the cumnt raicsof intc- 
roll; and is cftccmed the bed table of tins kluJ evi.m;, 
and preferable to any other of a different eoiiHrnctU'ii. 
But yet thofe who fell annuities have gcnrially one and 
a half or two years more value, than fpceilied in the 
table, from purcliafers whofe age is 20 scars or up¬ 
wards. 

Annuities of this fort are commonly bmii^ht 01 fold 
at To many years puichafe; and the vuliie aliigned in the 
table may be fo reckoned. Thu. the value of a.i .mniiily 
of one pound for an age of 50 years, :it ^ per l eiil. in- 
tereft, is 12.51; that is>>2h los. or twilve and a half 
years purchafe. The marginal figures on the Uti uf the 
column of age ferve to diurten the table, au'l figuify, 
that the value of an annuity for the age denote d by 
ihcDi is the fame with the value of aii antiuiiy for the 
age denoted by the luinibers biforc which they ftaiul. 
Thus the value of an annuity fur the age of g and 10 
years is the fame; and the value of an annuity for the 
age of 6 and 14, for the age of 5 and 24, &c. io t!ie 
fame. The further uft of the table will appear in tlie 
quedions and prablcnis folhiwing. 

Qocst. I. A perfon of 50 years would purchafe an 
annuity fur life of 200I.: What ready mui.cy ought, 
he to pay, reckoning iiitercll at 4! per cent. 

By the table the value of il. is lo.S 

Multiply by 2uo 

Value to he paid in ready money, 2Hi4.oo ^nf. 

Quest. 2. A young merchant marries a widow lady 
of 40 years of age, with a jointure of 300I. a yc.ir, and 
wants to difpofe of the jointure for ready money: What 
fum ought he to receive, rcekuiilug iiitcrtll ui 3 {per 
cent. ? 
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By tlie table, the value of il. is 13*98 

300 
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on the longcft of two lives, the one perfon being 30, 
and the other 40 years of age, intcreft at 4 per cent. ? 


Value to l)C received in ready money, 4194.00 Anf. 

Fkob. 2. 'J'o tiad the value of any annuity for the 
‘joint continuance of two lives, one life failing, the an* 
unity to ceafe. 

Here there arc two cafes, according as the ages of 
the two perfoiis are equal or unequal. 

I. If the two perfons be of the fame age, work by 
the following 

Kui.f. Take the value of any one of the lives from 
the table; multiply this value by the intereft of il. fur 
n year; fubtta£l the pruduff from a; divide the furefaid 
value liv the remainder; and the quot will be the value 
of il. annuity, or the number of years purchafe fought. 

F.<s MP. What is the value of lool. annuity for the 
joint lives of two perfons, of the ag^ of 30 years each, 
rcckoiiing intereil at 4 per cent ? 

Il) the table, one life of 50 years is • 14.68 

Multiply by - • .04 

Subtradf the procluik • 587* 

From • - 2.0000 


1.4128 


Remains 

And 1.412fi ) i4.t>K{ lo.jg value of il. annuity. 

Aik! 100=21039 the value fought. 

?, If the two perloiis are of diiTercut ages, work as 
(iireeted 111 the following 

R1,». 'Fake the values of the two lives from the 
t.iMe ; multiply them into one another, calling the rc- 
riill the firil prudtidt ; then multiply the faid firft pro* 
•hiA by the inlerell t>f 11. for a year, calling the refult 
llie ficoud prodnCk ; add the value: of the two lives 
iiial fioni then fum fubtradl the fecond produft; divide 
tin 61 ll pnxUnff by the remainder, and the quot will be 
the viiUi*. of ll. Aiiiiuitv, or the number uf years pur- 
ehafe ft)ii/ht. 

L’xA^''■. What is llic value of 70I. annuity for the 
juiirl liv.Ilf lu n 1 f.-jon>, whereof one is 40 and the 
01 litr jc \ I ai.* 11 age, reckoning intereil at 3 per cent ? 


1>\ the lable, the value of 40 years is 
.•\iid the value of 50 yt.irs is 

I'li-ft producl, 
Multiply by 


11.83 


122.440J 

.05 


Second produfk, 6.122025 


.Sum of the two lives. 
Second pioduA dedu^, 


2 2.i8ooco 
6.122025 

16.057975 


Remainder, 

And 16 057975)122.4405(7.62 value of ll. annuity. 

70 


533.40 value fonght. 

Proii. 3. To find the value of an annuity upon the 
loiigeit of two lives ? that is, to continue lo tong as ei¬ 
ther of the perfons is in life. 

Rule. From the fum of the values of the fingle lives 
fubli art the value of the joint lives, and the remainder 
will he the value fought. 

Fxamp. What is the value of an annuity of il. tip* 
VoL. il. Part I. 


By the table, 30 years is 
40 years is 

Value of their joint lives, by Prob. 
Cafe 2. is 


1 


14,68 

13.20 

27.88 
9 62 


Value fought, • • 18.26 

If the annuity he any other than il. multiply the 
anfwer found as above by the given annuity. 

If the two perfons be of equal age, find the value of 
their joint lives by Cafe i. of Prob. 2. 

Prob. 4. To find the value of tlie next prefentation 
to a living. 

Rule. From the value of the fiicccITor’s life fub- 
trart the joint value of his and the incumbent’s life, and 
the remainder will be the value of il. annuity ; which 
multiplied by the yearly income, will give the fum to 
be paid for the next prefentation. 

Examf. a enjoys a living of tool, per annum, and 
B would purebafe the faid living for Im« life after A’s 
death : The queflion is, What he ought to pay for it, 
reckoning intereil at 5 percent. A being 60, and B 25 
years of age ? 


By the table, B’a life is - • 

Joint value of both lives, by Prob. 2. is 

The value of il. annuity, 

Multiply by 


L. 

13.46 
6.97 

6.49 

too 

Value of next prefentation, - 649."> 

The value of a dirert prefentation is the fame as that 
of any other annuity for life, and is found tor il. ity 
the table ; which being mulliplied by the yearly in* 
cotnc, give* the value fought. 

Prob. 5. To find the value of a reverfion for ever, 
after two fucceflivc lives; or to find the value of a living 
after the death of the prcfcnl incumbent and his fue* 
celTor. 

Rule. By Prob. 3. find the value of the longcft of 
the two lives, and fuhtrart that value from the value of 
the perpetuity, and the remainder will be tlie value 
fui^ht. 

Examf. A aged 50, enjoys an eflate or living of 
tool, per annum; B aged 30, is entitled to his lifetime 
of the fame eftate after A’s death ; and it is propofed 
to fell the eflate jull now, with the burden of A and 
B’s lives on it; What is the rcverlion worth, reckoning 
intiTcfl at 4 per cent ? 


By the tabic. A’s life of 50 is 
B’s life of 30 is 

Sum, 

Value of their joint lives, found by‘I 
Prob. 2. Cafe 2. is - J 

Value of the longed life, 

From the value of the perpetuity. 

Remains the value of il. revcifion, 

Multiply by 

Value of the revel fipn, 


L. 

»>*34 

14.68 

26.02 

8.60 

17.42 fuh. 
25.00 


7.58 

100 

758.00 

Pkob. 
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pROB. 6. Tufind the value of the joint continuBnce 
of three live®, one life failingi the annuity to ceafe. 

“ Rolb^ Find the finglc value! of the three live* front 

the table } multiply thefe Cagle value! continually, call* 
ing the refuh the produfl of the three live! } multiply 
that produA by the intercll ot ll. and that product 
again by 2, calling the refult the double produd; then, 
from the fum of the feveral produfls of the livei, taken 
two and two, fubtrafi the double pnidnA ; divide the 
produA of the three lives by tbe remainder, and the 
quot will be the value of the three joint lives. 

Examp. A it 18 years of ^c, B 34, and C 56; 
What is the value of their joint lives, reckoning iotereft 
at 4 eenl ? 

By the table, the value of A’s life is 16.1, of B’s 
14.12, and of C’s 10.01. 

i 5 .t X I 4 >t 2 X io.oi=2275.6,produAoftbetbreelivcs. 

.04 

• 91.024 
2 

182.048, double produd. 

Product of A and B, 16.1 x 14.12 X 227.33 
A and C, 16.1 X 10.01 = 161.16 
BandC, 14.12 x 10.00=141.34 

Sum of all, two and two, • 529.83 

Double produ^ fubtradl, • 182.048 

Rt-tiaindrr, 347.782 

And 347.782)2275.600(6.54 value fought. 

1 ’roh. 7. To find the value of an annuity upon the 
lon^til of three hvcf. 

Roll. I' runi the fum of the values of the three Angle 
lives taken from the table, fubtradi the fum of .^Uthc 
joint lives, taken two and two as found by Prub. 2. 
and to the rcmaindi:r add tbe value of the three joint 
lives, as found by Prob. 6. and that fum will be the 
value of ibr longed life fought. 

Examp. A is 18 years of age, B 34, and C56: 
What is the value of the longcft of thefe three lives, 
intcreft at 4 fer t/nJ P 

By tikc table, the Angle loluc of A’slife is 16.1 
tingle value of B’slife is 14.12 
Anglo value of C's life is m.oi 

bum of the Angle valuca, 4C.23 

By Prob. 2. the joint value of A and B is IO.76 
joi.it value of A and Cis 8.29 
joint value of B and C is 7.65 

Sum of the joint lives, 26.60 

Remainder, • 13*^3 

By Prob. 6. the value of the 3 joint lives is 6.54 

Value of the longed of the 3 lives, 20.17 

OituT problems might be added, but thefe adduced 
are fulAeient for mod piirjiofcs. The reader probably 
may wifh that the real'on of the rules, which, it mud be 
owned, aie intricate, had been alGgncd: but this could 
1 ot be done without entering deeper into the fubjef) 
than was prufiicable in this place. See Chakcbs. 


^NNuiTiit (Borroiuing upon) I one of the methods A,mult; 
employed by government for raiCng fupplics. ' 

Of this titere are two methods; that of borrowing 
upon annnities for terms of years, and that of borrow¬ 
ing upon annuities for lives. 

During the reigns of King William and Queen Anne, 

Urge fums were frequently borrowed upon auouiiics 
for terms of years, which were fometimei lunger and 
fometimes Aiorter. In 1693, an a£I wu paUird for 
borrowing one million upon an annuity of x^ptretnl, 
or of 140,000!. a*year for 16 years. In 1691, an a^ 
was palTed for borrowing a million upon annuities for 
lives, upon terms which in the prefent times would ap¬ 
pear very advantageous. But the fubfeription was not 
AUed up. In the following year tbe deAciency was 
made good by borrowing upon annuities for lives at 
14 ter ctnt. or at little mure than feven years put- 
chafe. In 1695, the perfons who had purchafed thufe 
annuities were allowed to exchange then fur others of 
96 years, upon paying into the exchequer 63 pounds 
in tbe hundred ; that is, the difference between 14 prr 
tent, for life, and 14 per cent, for 96 years, was fold 
for 63 pounds, or for four and a half years purchafe. 

Such was the fuppofed ioffability of government, that 
even thefe terms procured few purchafers. lu the 
reign of Queen Anne, money was upon different occa- 
Aous borrowed both upon an.nuitics for lives and upon 
annuities for terms of 32, of 89, of 98, ami of 99 years. 

In 1719, the proprietors of the annuities for 32 yeais 
were induced to accept in lieu of tliein South Sea 
flock to the amount of eleven and a half years piirclmfe 
of the annuities, together with an additional quantity 
of llock equal to the arrears which happened then to 
be due upon them. In 1720, the ga-ater part of (he 
other annuities fur terms of years both long and Aiurt 
were fubferibed into the fame fund. The lung annui¬ 
ties at that time amounted to 666,8211. bs. 3ld. a- 

ycar. On the 5th of January 1775, the remainder of 
them, or what was not fubferibed at that time, amount¬ 
ed only to I36,453L 12s. 8d. 

During the two wars which begun in 1739 and in 
1755, little money was borrowed either upon aunuitiis- 
fortermsof years, or upon thofc for lives. Ananuiii- 
ty for 98 or 99 years, however, is wnrth nearly as 
much money as a perpetuity, and fhould, therefore, one 
might think, be a fund for borrowing nearly as much. 

But tbofe who, in order to make family feuicmtiits, 
and to provide for remote futurity, buy into the public 
ftecks, would not care to purchafe into one of which 
the value was continually (UmioiAiing; and fuch people 
make a very cooAderable proportion both of the pro¬ 
prietors and purchafers of Hock. An annuity fur a 
long term of years, therefore, though its intrinAc value 
may be very nearly the fame with that of a perpetual 
annuity, will oot find nearly the fame number of pur- 
chafers. The fubferibert to a new loan, who mean 
generally to fell their fubfeription as foon as poflible, 
prefer greatly a perpetual annuity redeemable by par¬ 
liament, to an irredeemable annuity foe a long term of 
yaars of only equal amount. The value of the former 
may be fuppofed always tbe fame, or very nearly the 
fame ; and it makes, therefore, a more convenient 
transferable (lock than the Utter. 

During the two laft mentioned wars, annuities, either 
fbi terms of y:are or for lives, were fcldom granted but 

as 
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Atranftf. ai premiam* to th« fuUcriben to a new loan, orer and 
abo»c the redeemable annuity or intereft open the cre¬ 
dit of which the loan wat fuppolcd to be made. They 
were gmntedi not as the proper fund upon which tlie 
money was borrowed; but as an additional enooorafe- 
ment to the lender. 

Annuities for lives have occaHonally been mnted 
in two different ways < either upon feparate lives, or 
upon lots of lives, whi^ in French are called Tontimt, 
fieni the name of their inventor. When aaouities are 
granted upon feparate lives, the death of every indivi¬ 
dual annuitant difburdens the public .revenue fo far as 
it was aifeAed by hia annuity. When annuitiea are 
granted upon tontines, the libmtion of the public re¬ 
venue does not commence till the death of all the an¬ 
nuitants comprehended in one lot, which may fometimes 
confift of twenty or thirty perfons, of whom the fur- 
vivors fucceed to the annuities of all tbofe who die be¬ 
fore them } the laft furvivor fucceeding to the annui¬ 
ties of the whole lot. Upon the fame revenue more 
money can always be raiM by tontines than by an¬ 
nuities for f^aratc lives. An annuity, whh a right 
of furvivorfliip, is really worth more tbao an equal an¬ 
nuity for a feparate life ; and from the coniideBee which 
every man naturally has in his own good fortune, the 
principle upon wl\ioh is founded the fuccefi of all lot¬ 
teries, filch an annuity generally fells for fomething 
more than it is wortli. In countries where it is ufual 
for government to raife money by granting annuities, 
tontines are upon this account generally Referred to 
annuities for feparate lives. The expedient which will 
raife moft money, is almod always preferred to that 
which is likely to bring about in the fpeedieft manner 
*he liberation of tlic public revenue. 

In Francs a much greater proportion of the public 
debts confiils so annuities for lives than in England. 
According to a memoir prefented by the parliament of 
Boiirdeaux to the king in 1764, the whole public debt 
of France is eftimated at twenty-four hniid«d millions 
of livres; of which the capital, for which annuities for 
lives had been granted, is fuppofed to amount to three 
liundred millions, the eighth part of the whole public 
debt. The aniiuitici themfclres are Computed to 
amount to thirty millions a-year, the fourth part of one 
hundred and twenty millions, the fuppofed intereft of 
that whole debt. It is not the dinerent degrees of 
anxiety in the two governments of France and England 
for the liberation of the public revenue, which occa- 
fioRS this diftercTicc in their rcfpe£tive inodes of bor¬ 
rowing ; it artfes altogether from the different views 
and interefts of the lenders. 

In Britain, the feat of government being in the 
greatt<l mercantile city in the world, the merchants 
are generally the people who advance money to go¬ 
vernment. By advancing it they do nut mean to di> 
ininifh, hut, on the contrary, to increafe their mercan¬ 
tile capitals; and unUTs they expefted to fell with 
fomc profit their rfiare in the fubfeription for a new 
loan, tliey never would fubferibe. But if by advan¬ 
cing their money they were to purchafe, intlead of 
perjietual annuities Bsnuities for lives only, wiKtlier 
their own or thofe of other people, they would not al¬ 
ways be fo likely to fell them with a prufit. Annu'- 
tics upon their own lives they would dways fell with 
'tofs { becaufe no man will give for an annuity upon the 
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life of another whofe age aid ftate are oeai^ the fame 
with hta owa, the fame price which he would give for 
one upon his own. An annuity upon the life of a 
third perfM, indeed, is, no doubt, of equal value to 
the buyer and the feller: but its real value begins to 
diminiih from the noment it is granted, and continues 
to do fo more and more as long as it fublilts. It can 
never, therefore, make fo convenient a transferable 
dock as a perpetual annuity, of which the real value 
may be fuppofed always Uie fame, or very nearly the 
fame. 

In France, the feat of government not being in a 
great mercantile city, merchants do not make fu great 
a proportion of the people who advance money to go¬ 
vernment. I'he people concerned in the finances, the 
farmers general, the receivers of the taxes which are 
not in farm, the court bankers, &c. make the greater 
part of thofe who advance their money in all public exi¬ 
gencies. Such people are commonly men of mean 
birih, but of great wealth and frequently of great 
pride. They are too proud to marry their equals, and 
women of quality difd.un to marry them. They fre- 
i^ueotly refolvc, therefore, to live bachelors ; and hav* 
ing neither any families of their own, nor mucii regard 
for thofe of their relations, whom they are nut always 
very fond of acknow’ledgmg, they defirc only to live m 
fplendour during their own time, and are not unwilling 
that their fortune fhould end with themfelves. The 
number of rich peopir, bdides, who arc either averfe 
to marry, or whofe condition of life renders it either 
improper or inconvenient fur them to do fo, is much 
greater in France than in England. To fuch people, 
who have little or no care fur pofterity, nothing can 
be more convenient than to excliange their capital for a 
revenue, which is to lafl jiid as long, and no longer, 
than they wiih it to do. 

ANNUITY OF TEiH7>$,iii Scots law, a certain pro¬ 
portion of the teinds of erected benefices formerly pay¬ 
able to the crown, but now gone into difufe. 

ANNULAR, ill a general feufe, fomething in the 
form of, or rcfembling, a ling. It it alfo a peculiar 
deiiominatiuii of the fourth tinger, commonly caiUd 
the ring finger. 

ANNULET, in architeelure, a fmall fquare mcm* 
her in the Doric capital, tinder the quarter round. 

AnnI’I-Et is alfo a narrow flat moulding, whieli is 
common to divers pl.;ccs of the colnmDS, as in the ba- 
fes, capitals, &c. it is the fame member whieli Vi¬ 
truvius calls B fillet i Palladio, a Hjlil or ^Inaure; Sea- 
mozzi, and Mr Brown, a /upernlw’i:, ftji, iinea, rjr- 
Irow, fqunr., rabbit. See AxcHiTtCTuai. 

Ahnulet, a little circle, home as a charge in coats of 
arms, as alfo added to tlum us a e/ifierncf. An.ong jhc 
Romans it reprcfcatvd liberty and nobility. It alio dc* 
notes flrcDgthand eternity, by rcafon of itscircular form. 

When this figure u added at a difference, fomc an- 
thors affert, that it ferves to remind tiie bearer to u- 
chievc great aftiom. 

ANNULLING, a term fometimes ufed fbrcanctl!- 
iog or making void a deed, fentence, or Che like. 

ANNUNCIADA, Anhuktiaoa, or Ahmuhcia- 
T4, an order of knighthood in Savoy, hrft inftitut'ed by 
Amadeus I. in the j’eur 1409: their collar was of ly 
links, interwoven one with another, in form of a true 
lover’s knot} and the motto, F. Ek R. T. fignifying, 

O a Forlil'iJit 
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n* Fn iiluJo tjut Fhodum tenuU. Amadeus VIII. gavelhc 
* name yfnnunciaJa to this order^ which was formerly 
[I known by that of inot r-Jlove; changing at the fame 
pr Jcs!" Muuncc patron of Satoy, which 

^ , ■ hung at the collar, for that of the Virgin Mary; and, 
iii{lcfL<l of the motto Qhove-mentioiiC<{, fubftituting the 

words of the angel’s falntation. 

Ahni'nciada is alfo the title of fcveral religious or¬ 
ders, inilitutvd at different times, and at different places, 
in honour uf the annunciation. See the next article. 

ANNITNCIATION, the tidings brought by the 
•angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary of the incarnation 
uf C'hrill. 

A NNVKCiATiON is alfo a fcfliv-al, kept by the church 
on the 25th of March, in commemoration of thefe tid. 
ings. 'J’his fetlival appears to he of very great anti¬ 
quity. Tlicre Is ■lentioii made of it in a ferinon vrliicli 
goes under the name of uhhani'fui. Others carry it 
lip to the time of Gicgory Thaumaturgus, hccaufc 
there is a fennon hkewife attributed to him upon the 
lame fiibjeft. But the befl critics n,-jccf both thefe 
wiitings as fpurioni. However, it is certain, this fef- 
tivnl was obferved before the time of the council <-f 
Trullo, in which there is a canon forbidding the cele¬ 
bration of all felfivaU in lent, excepting the Lord’s 
day, and the feaff of the annunciation: fotliatwc may 
date its original from the feventh century. 

Ill the Romilh church, on this feaft, the pope per- 
fiirras the ceremony of marrying or cloiltering a cer¬ 
tain number of maiilcns, wiio are prvfcnted to liim in 
the chuieh, chillicd in white ferge, and muffled up 
from head to fool: An ofliccr Hands by, with piirfcs 
• oiitaiiiing notes of 50 crowns for thofc who make 

clioiee of iiiaiiisge, and notes of a Iiundred for thofe 
who elioofe to veil. 

Anniisciation is likewife a title given by the Jews 
to part of the ceremony of the paffovir. 

ANNUNCIATOR, tlie name of an officer in the 
rluirch of Conllantiiiopic. It was liis bufmefs to inform 
the people of ihefcilivals that were to be cclebiatcd. 

ANODYNK, (from a privative, and e 3 «»ai, doleo; or 
» ucg. and p^dn), a term apjdicd to medicines 

which cafe pain, and proeure Heep. Tliey are divided 
into three forts, vix. i. P.ircgoiics, or fuch as alfuage 
pain. 2. Ilvpnotics, or fucli as relieve by procuring 
deep. Narcotics, or fuch as tafe the patient by 
ihipifyiug him. 

Opiatei and narcotics deflroy fenfation. Some hyp¬ 
notics and paregorics, as nitre, camphor, &c. procure 
ciife and flevp by rt ir.iiving the offending caufe. Cam¬ 
phor is faid to he the bell anodyne in nervous cafes and 
at the decline 6f fevers. Tlie dofesof thefe medicines 
are generally regulated hy the jniltV. 

ANOINTERS, a religious feci in feme parts of 
England, fo called from the ceremony they ufed of 
anointing all perfons before they admitted them into 
their chureli. They founded their opinion of anoint¬ 
ing upon the fifth of James, vcr. 14. and 15. 

ANOLYMPIAUES, in antiquity, a name given 

by ibo Fdians to thofe Olympic games which bad been 
cilebrited under the diiefclion of the Pifeans and Ar- 
i.ili.n.'. 'fi"' Ehans chiiincd the foie right of ma- 
n.ig'.ng ihi Olympic games, in which they fometimes 
met wiilt tonipciiii '•8. The hundred and fourth Olym- 
jiiad ivas cckbiatvl b) order of the Arcadians, by 
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whom the Elians were at that time reduced very low : Afcomall- 
this, as well us thofe managed by the inhabitants of 
Pifa,they called that is, “ unlawful Olyni- 

piads and left liiem out of their annals, whevtiu tlie 
names of tliejr vidurs and other occurrences were v- ■ —— 

gidvred. 

ANOMALI.STICAL yi:ar, in ailronomy, t)ic 
time lliat tlie earth takis to pafs through her orbit: it 
is alfo called llie Per'wdUal Tear. The fpace of time 
belonging to this year is greater tlian the tiopieni yiar, 
on aceoniit of the procelliun of the cquiiiuxes. Sec 
Astki'vomy. 

ANOMALOUS, a term applied to whaU ver is ir¬ 
regular. or deviates fiom the rule obferved by oliur 
things of the like nature. 

A.\on.novs I'erii, in grammar, fuch as are not 
conjugiiivd coiifonnaiily to ilic puidUigiii of ihiii con¬ 
jugation. Thcyare found in all languages. In l.atin, 
the verb/r^0 is the paradigm uf the third coiijug.ilion ; 
and runs thus, lego, hgis, legit: by tlie fame mle .1 
ffiuuld be /era, ferit, f'nt; but wc fay firu, ft 1, / 1 
Jero, then, is an anomalous verb. In Enghih 'In irre¬ 
gularity relates ofltii to the preter tenli ami | .ifli', 
participle : for example.w'tre it fomn'd O'dii.f, 
to rule, would make in tlic pixler tei’ 'i.J | 
live participle ; wfieic.r:, in tiie funner, it in.i'- 
and in the latter ivnr./. 

ANOMALY, in allr'inomv, an irui/ii n. tl.« 
motion of tlie planets, vvhcieby liny dtvi.iu f. iii; l 
aph-lion or apogee. 

ANOMIA, in zoology, a genus of ii!rci't> lieloi.g- 
iiig to the order of vermes lell.icea. 'I'lie llull is bi¬ 
valve, and tlie vaIvcs arc unequal. One valve is jiei- 
furated nea»' ilu- iiingc ; allixtd hy that ]u'ifoiation to 
fome other body. There an tpi-i-ii s ot tlie anu- 
mia; of whieh only two are native, of ilie Biilifh 
feas, vi/. t. The cphippiuiii, wit!, the ii. hit of an 
oyllcr; the one fide convex, the < lh< r flat; pirforated; 
adherent to other bodies, often to oyilci :.lI 1 s, hy a 
ftrong tendinous ligature ; colour of li.i. iuade jierla- 
ccous. Size, near two inches diametci. 2. The Iqium- 
mula, with (hells rcfemhling tlie fcHles of fidi ; very 
delicate, aiidlilvery ; much llatted ; ])crforate<I; viry 
fmall. Adheres to oyllers, crabs, lol;!li.i";, and (liclls. 

This fpecies of the genus are commonly called IltaLed 
Cuellet. No name has been given to the lifli that inha¬ 
bits it; for the recent (lielU of this kind are fo very 
rare, that lliere is fcarcely one to he touini peril^t. 

Tli'.y are peihaps, as will as that wtiicli has given its 
form to the eurnH ammunis, inhahitaiits ot the dti jutt 
parts of the ocean ; eonfeqticiitly it mult he ftuiic ..y- 
traordiiiary agitation of that great body of watei tliat 
can bring them at all to our knowledge in tlieir recent 
Hate. 

The foffil fpccies of the ^nomia gcniis arc uncom¬ 
monly nninerotis in this ifland, in our chalk pits and 
limcHone .quarries; and in Gloueelleilhire they arc 
as common on the ploughed land! as pebbles on other 
places. 

ANOMOEANS, in ecdofiaHical btllor^, the name 
by which the pure Arians were called in the fourth 
century, in contradi(lin£Hon to the Semi-Anaus. The 
word IS formed from the Creek, il'ijfcrenl, 

; For the pure Arians aflerted, that the Son 
was uf a nature dilTcreot from, and in nothing like. 
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that nf llip Father : whercait the Semi-Arisn* acktiow- 
kiljjtd <i hlipntft of nature in the tjon ; at the fame 
liiVii J'l.it they tleiiied, witli the pure Ariaeis, the con- 
fiihllariiiiihty of the Wonl. Tlic Semi-Arians coii- 
deiniieu the Aiiomceaiis i.i the cniinci] of Seleucia ; and 
the Aiioinocj-i'j in their turn cnndcmiicd the Semi- 
Ari.tiia III the councils of Conllantinoplc and Antioch, 
eralin,' the word lii‘t out of the Formula of Ri- 

jnr.n an 1 that of Cutiftantinople. 

ANOMORHOMBOIDIA, in natural liiftory, the 

naiiK' of a penus of fpars; the word <6 derived from 
the Greek inv^u/ar, and a rhnm- 

ti'^oiv. The bodies of iliis genus arc pellucid 
(•ryllalliiie fpars of no determinate or regular external 
form, bill always breaking into regularly rhomhoidal 
nia'Ie's: eallly tlifilc, and compofed of plates running 
both liuri/oiitally and perpendicularly thro’ the mafles, 
Init (IraMiig mure readily and evenly in an huri/ontal, 
iln;> in a perpendicular direction \ the plates being 
ever eompofe J of irregular arrangements of rhomhoidal 
c oiu'ieli'iiis. Of this genus there arc five known fpe- 
I. A white, iwight, and lhattcry one ; found in 
^';ti ii (j'.i lut'tic! in the lead mines of Dcrbyfhirc, York- 
l)ui>, and Wales. 2. A milk-white, opaque, and fliat- 
t( V O' c, fmiiid 111 fome paits of France, and very 
j'L i! ihl'/ ill Germany, and fometimes in Wales and 
S ..|1:.0'I. -ind III tlie hills of Yorklhire. 3. A hard, 
dull, a.nl ; ow.white one, found in fome of the mines 
in Derhylhiir, and i,i many of our northern counties. 
4. A liii'd gray and pellucid one, found in the lead 
mines of Vurk/liTc, it’id very common in Gcimany. 
Aiid, A p.'llucid Hi.d coiourlcfs one ; this is found in 
the lead miiu.; ol' Otilivdiirc and Yorklhire. All thefe 
ill fo'iK' degree }u\e the double rcfrafliou of the ifland 
ctyll.d. See l\i mt et-Jhil. 

ANONi.'i, in horaii). .See Omokis. 

ANGKVMOUS, fomelhing that is namclcfs, or of 
whieh the name is ecmccalcd. It is a term ufuaily ap¬ 
plied to hooks M'hieh do not c;tprefs the author’s name, 
or to authors whole names arc unknown. 

Anosymol’! ill Commerre. Partiicrlhips in trade 
in Franco arc llylcd anonymous, when tliey are not 
earriul on unde'raiiy particular name, but wherein each 
of the partners tiaJes vifihly on his own account, and 
ill lM^ own n.imc ; after which all the partners give one 
another an aeconnt of their proht or lofs in trade. 
Thefe forts of partiicrfliips arc concealed, and known 
o.i'y to the p.iitics thcnifelves. 

Piirlnii^ips in ’Trade, are alfo in France, 
fuel), wliC'Ciii jnrfoa'i of fortune and quality depolltc 
fums of tiioiwv, i.i 01 der to fliarc of the profits and lofs. 
To this end tlmfe wlio funiifh the capital have no 
troiihi" in currying mi the trade, nor do their names 
appear to be any way interetled therein. 

Asonv MOV’s, in law. The fending anonymous let¬ 
ters demanding moiiev, &c. is felony by the Black 
A(5t, 9 Ocu. 1. Cap. XXII. 

ANOREXIA, Anorexy, (from » negative, and 
app'hte)} a want of appetite, or a loailiing of 
food. The diforder is either original or fymptomatic. 
When it is original, its caufes are bai diet, too free 
drinking, voracioufners, &c.: In which cafes, a vomit 
or tw’o of ipecuciianha may be taken ; and temjicrancc, 
.a light but cordial nourifhing diet, and daily excreife, 
pcrfiftcd in, will generally cITctt a recovery. But it is 
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more frequently a fyinptom of fome other difordyr; fjmx- 
anil then the cure depends on the removal of the ori-' — 
ginal one. 

ANOSSI, a province of the illacd of Madagafear, 
lying between Lat. 23. 1S. r.nd 2i5. o. S. It is watered 
by many rivers, molt of which lun into the Ti an.Aere, 
Jinmcvalte, or /mmoiir, the fpring of which is in a moun¬ 
tain called Maagha^e, and difchiir^c-! itfelf into the 
fea in Lat. 25. 18. S. The mouth of this river is of¬ 
ten flopped, and the courfc to the fia inierrupied, un- 
lefi, kept open by the overflowings of great rains and 
high tides. The water runs fait one league above the 
mouth, particularly in a free communication with the 
fca. A lake, c.*ilieJ ylmhuu, is formed at the mouth, 
half a league wide, with depth fufficient for any fliip if 
the mouth of the river was kept open. Next in bignefs 
to the Fr.indwrc, is the Mur.ghafia, whicli fprings from 
a mountain called Siliva, and empties itfe'f into the fea, 
where large fliips may ride at anchor. Crocodiles breed 
ill thefe and alt the other rivers of tlie Hand. 

Bitncen the two rivers ahove mentioned lies Cape 
St Komain, half a mile diflant from the mouth of the 
Franchcre, and wliieh runs from the north-well, f.x or 
feven leagues into the fca. When the cape pulfed 
the coafl fi>rms a great bay, in the fhape of a crofs, 
which extends to the mouth of a river called Dina 
Pnnvugr or PUorah. In the middle of tliis b.iy the 
land runs cut, and almoll forms a peninfula called Tko- 
lan^are, F>-rt Daupbin lies to the north of this pt- 
ninfida, and Port D.a'.iphiii over agaiiid it. This pr!>- 
vince hi>s fcveral other pciiiufiilas and fmall iHands be- 
longing to it. The country is beautiful; abounds in 
fruit trees; is fertile in pallurcs for cattle ; and, if care¬ 
fully cultivated, would produce all thcnctcfTaries of life. 

It is fnrroinidid by high mounlninH, whivh arc covtrtd 
with woods and ihnibs ; but, about four iniLs dillaiit 
from Foil Dauphin, tlu adjaemt hills arc quite defti- 
tule of verdure. The Fieiieh often dug in this ueigh- 
bonrhood, cxp.-cung to meet with mines of gold and 
filver, paiticnbrly in one niouiilain where fcvcr.d fpiings 
flow near cacli other and empty themfilves into a ncigli- 
boiiiiiig river. In this river they found fer. ral Hunts 
and heaps intermixed with yellow clay, with a great 
quantity of black and white ijiaiiglc.c Ihiiiing like filver, 
which tiny carefully pounded and wafhetl, hut without 
*e{Fedl. About 60 yaids abovt theft fpriiigsthe grafs, 
and every lyrt of vegetable, appears half dried and yel¬ 
low, from a metalline fulpliur, which gives that afpedl; 
but the top of the mo'intain i-. covered with .1 freih and 
beautiful verdure. 1’ is faiJ that the Purtugiiefe fouiid 
gold at the foot of tliii mountain on the iiuith fide, 
hut that the place they had dug was filled up by tlie 
chiefs of tlie country after the Poitugucfc had been 
driven out. 

The province of AnofTi is inli.ibiti'd by three differ¬ 
ent forts of whiles, and four forts of negroes. 'I'he 
whites are didingniflied by tia n.inies of RiJiititlrians, 
jlnretini/rifiiit, and OtiJzafJi, The whites arc diilin- 
guifhed from the ni-groe> by the gen>.ral name of y.,i~ 
feramlm, or Rahun.ni ; and the Rohandrians arc cli* 
ftiugtiiftied above the other vvhitvs. When they pro¬ 
ceed to an cletlion of a fovireigii, whom they call Om- 
pianJilw, or Dian Bal-'mii.h, he is cluifvii from tiie 
Rohandrinn race. NvM to him the others hciM tlie 
rank of priiices, and are honoured as fueh by all rlir 

ixlL 
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Ano.*. reft of the fubjuds. The Anacaodrians are dercendftou 
o£ the chiefst but who have degenerated, and are ac- 
' counted the baftarda of princea, or thofe who are de< 
feended fioin a Rohandrian and anjr inferior white or 
black woDian. Tbefe are likewife called by the name 
of Ontffi'pejfmaca, or people from the fandy parta of 
Mecca, from whence, they fay, came the Ruhandrians. 
Both the Ruhandrians and Aiiacandrians wear long 
hair, which hanga down in curls; and enjoy the privi* 
lege of killing beafts. The Ondzatfi, or loweft clafa 
of whites, arc defeended from the baftardsof the Ana* 
candrians. Thefc are all filhermen, and are allowed to 
kill no land animal except a chicken. 

The four daftes of negroes arc named Voadxiri, Lo» 
havohUt, Ontfoa and Ontievtt, The Voadziri, the moft 
powerful and the richeft, are mafters of feveral villages, 
and defeended from the original lords of the country. 
They eujuy the privilege of killing beafts, when at a 
diftance from the whites, and no Rohandrian or Ana> 
uaiidrian in the village. The Lohavohits arc defeend* 
ants from the Voadziri, and alfo lords; but with this 
difference, that the one commands a whole diflridt, and 
the jurifdiflion of the others extends only to their own 
village and family. They are aUu permitted to kill 
thofe beads they intend to eat, when at a difiance from 
the whites. The Ontfoa are next to the Lohavohits, 
and are their near relations. The Ondeves are the loweft 
of all, being originally flaves by father and mother. 
The Voadziri, Lohavohits, and Ontfoa, enjoy the pri* 
vilege of fubraitting themfclves, on the death of their 
lord or king, to any chief they pieafe. In return for fuch 
homage, the new lord inades them a prefent, in confe- 
quence of w hich he becomes heir to all their pofrefCoDS. 
Hence the lower clalTcs both of whites and blacks, 
when death approaches, are under the greateft concern 
and anguifh of mind, well knwwing that their lords 
will not fail to deprive their children of every thing 
they pofTefs. The Ondeves have not the fame liberty 
with the others ; but, in tiroes of famine, the chiefs 
are obliged to fupply them with neceflaries ; which if 
they fail to do, they have the liberty of fubmitting 
themfelves to new mafters. The inhabitants of this 
province hare no temples, and very little appearance 
of religion ; only they keep up a cuftom of immolating 
beafts upon particular occafinns, as in deknefs, plant* 
ing yams or rice, on alTcmblies, flee. They offer the 
firft.born bead to the devil and to God, naming the 
devil ftrft, in this manner, Dtanliltt Aminhanhahare^ or 

Lord Devil and Cod.”—There are feverai torfDa on 
the river Francbere; and near this river tlic Fortuguefe 
had a fort built upon a fteep rock, and feveral build¬ 
ings below, with enclofures, which fumifhed all forts of 
iieceftaries for their fubfiftcnce; but they were all maf- 
facred by the natives. 

This province feemsoriginaUy to have been inhabited 
by negroes. The whites or Zaferamini fettled in it 
about looycars ago, and conquered the negroes. But 
they themfelves were conquered by the French, though 
wder the government of a king whom they honoured 

a god. Ill 1642, Captain Rivault obtained aperiuif- 
lion to eftablifh a colony in this part of the ifland ; and 
accordingly he took pofte flion of it in the name of the 
king of France, in the month of September, that fame 
year.. The French landed 200 meu, well arm>d. and 
;|^irgVided with ftore ofammunitioo and other ueccflarics 


for building a fort, which they immediately fet about; Anotu. 
but no fooner did the natives obferve their intention,' ' V 

than they ufed their utmoft art to prevent their deiign 
from taking effeft. This created a war, in whith the 
French were vidors; and, the natives becoming in time 
much better reconciled to them, they intermarried^ 
and lived up and down in feveral towns at fome diftance 
from one another, not above five or fix in a place. This 
tranquillity lafted for fome years} but at laft the na¬ 
tives, growing jealous, refolved to free themfclves from 
a foreign yoke } and accordingly formed a confpiracy 
to cut off all the French in one day ; which they foon 
after effeflfed, not leaving a ftngle peribn alive. In 1644 
the above mentioned Fort Dauphin was ereAed in Lat. 

25. 6. S. Many buildings were creded, behind the 
fort, adjoining to the governor’s houfc, with great cn- 
clofures that produced every fort of fruit and kitchen 
herb. In 1656 this fort wasaccidentally deftroyed by 
fire ; but was foon after repaired, and ftill continues, 
notwithftanding the cataftrophe above mentioned, and 
its garrifon carries on frequent wars with the natives. 

ANOTTA, or Arxotta, in dyeing, an elegant 
red colour, foimed from the pellicles or pulp of the 
feeds of the Bixa, a tree common in South America. 

It is alfo called Terra Orleana, and Roticou, 

The manner of making anotta is as follows : The 
red feeds, cleared from the pods, are fteeped in water 
for feven or eight days, or longer, till the liquor begins 
to ferment! then ftrongly flirred, ftamped with wooden 
paddles and beaters, to promote the reparation of the 
red llcins; this procefs is repeated feveral times, till the 
feeds arc left white. The liquor, paffed threugli clofe 
cane iieves, is prrtty thick, of a deep red colour, and 
a very iU fmcll in boiling, it throws up its colouring 
matter to the furface in form of feuro, which is after¬ 
wards boiled down by icfelf to a due confiilence, and 
made up while foft into balls. The anotta commonly 
met with among us, is moderately Laid and dry, of a 
brown colour on the uutfide, and a dull red within. It 
is difficultly a£led upon by water, and tinges the liquor 
only of a pale browniih yellow colour. In rei^tificd 
fpirit of wine, it very readily diffolvei, and communi- 
cates a high orange or yellowifti red. Heuec it is ufed 
as an ingredient in varnilhcs, for giving more or lefs of 
an orange call to the ftmple yellows. Alkaline fails 
render it perfcflly fuluhl* in boding water, without al¬ 
tering its colour. Wool or fdk boiled in the folutioH 
acquire a deep, but not a very durable, orange dye. 

Its colour is not changed by alum or by acids, any 
more than by alkdliK: but when iirbibcd in cloth, it 
is difeharged by foap, and deflroyed by expoiurc to 
the air. It is laid to be an antidote to the poifunoua 
juice of manioc or caffava.—Labat informs us, that 
the Indians prepare an anotta greatly Tuperior to that 
which is brought to us, of a bright fltiiiing red colour, 
almoft equal to carmine: that, for this purpufr, in- 
flead of deeping and fermenting the feeds in water, 
they rub them with the hand, previoufly dipped in oil, 
till the pellicles come Off, and are reduced into a clear 
pafie; which is feraped off from the hands with a 
knife, and laid on a clean leaf in the fliade to dry. 

Dc Laet, in his notes on Margrave's Natural Hiilury 
of Brazil, mentions alfo two kinds of anotta; one of a 
permancut crimfon colour, ufed as fl fucus or paint for 
tlie face ; and another which gives a colour inclining 

•9 more 



Anort more to that of faffron. Tlilt lafl, which is our anotta, 
II h« fuppoCes to be a mixture of the firli (brt with ccr> 
Anbrian$. tain refinuuH matters, and witit the juice of the rout of 
—the tree. The wax or pulp in which the feedh arc en« 
clofed is a cord agreeable rich cordial, and hat been 

long in ufc among the Indiana and Spaniard# in Ame¬ 
rica, who Hill mix it with their chocolate, both to 
heighten the flavour and raife the colour. It is faid to 
be a fuccefsful reined]r in bloody fluxes. The ruott 
have much the fame properties with the wax; but 
thefe are obferved to work more powerfully liy the uri¬ 
nary pal&ges: ,thry are ufed by fotne people iu their 
broths, and feem to anfwer aD the purpolet of the pulp, 
but in a more faint degree. See Bsztx. 

ANOUT, a fmall ifland in the Schagemck, or that 
part of the fea of Denmark which has Norway on the 
north, Jutland on the weft, and ttte ille of Zeeland on the 


ferreth the faithful from wrath; thou art the beaft Anfiu|)Ai 
which carrieth their burden; thou art the (Holy) ^ 
Spirit, and John, the lion of Zachary. Go, and preach AnjUm 
to men that they make four geoufledions in praying ;» 
two before the rifiog of the fun, and two before hie 

felting, turning their face# toward# JcnifBlcni i and let 

them fay, three time*, God Almighty I God Molt 
High! God Moil Great! Let them obferveonly thef«- 
cond and third Aflival; let them fall but two days an* 

Dually ; let them not wafh the prepuce, nor drink beer, 
but as much wine as they think proper; and lalUy, 
let them abitaiii from the flefli of carnivorous inimah. 

This old man pafling into Syria, propagated his opi¬ 
nions among the lower orders of the country people, 
numbers of whom bclievid in liim : And after a few 
years he went away, aud nobody ever knew what be¬ 
came of him.” 


fouth ; it lies in 13. O. K. Long, and 56, 36. N. Dat. 

ANS^, in aflronomy, implies the parts of Saturn’s 
ring projeAing beyond the dilk of the planet.—The 
word is Latin, and properly fignifies handUt •• thefe 
parts of the ring appearing like handles to the body of 
the planet. 

ANSARIANS, a people of Syria, fo called in the 
country, hut llyled in De I’llle’smapi £n^wv<nr,'and 
in thofe of D’Anvill, Ni^arit. The territory occupied 
by thefe Aiilaria is that chaisof mountains which ex¬ 
tends from Antakia to the rivulet called Nabr-el^Kabir^ 
or the Great River. The biflory of their origin, 
though little known, is yet inftrudive. The follow¬ 
ing account is from the BilTiolht^ue OriaUaleof AITe- 
mani, a writer who has drawn his materials from the 
bell authorities. 


Such was the origin of thefe Anfariana, who are, for 
the moll part, inhabitants of tlie mountaius beforemea' 
tiooed. 

The Anfaria aiv divided into feveral tribes or fedls ; 
among which are diltinguilhed the Shamfla, or adorers 
of the fun I the Kelbia, or wurihippers ofthe dog ; and 
the Kadmoufia, who are faid to pay a particular ho¬ 
mage to that pan in women which correipoads to the 
priapus. 

Many of the Anfaria believe in the metempfyeholis; 
other* rcjedl the immortality of the foul; and in 
general, in that civil and religion* anarchy, that igno¬ 
rance and rudcnefi which prevail among them, thefe 
peafanu adopt what opinions they think proper, fol¬ 
lowing the iedl they like bell, and frequently attaching 
them^lvcs to none. 


“ In the year of the Greeks iloa (A. D. 891), 
there lived at tlic village of Nalar, in the environs of 
Koufa, an old man, who, from his fallings, his conti¬ 
nual prayers, and his poverty, palfed fora faint: £eve- 
ral of the common people declaring tbemfelvcs bis par- 
tir:aus, he fele^d from among them twelve difeiplea 
to propagate his do£lrine. But the commandant of 
the place, alarmed at his proceedings, feized the old 
man, and contined him in prifon. In this reverfe of 
fortune, hU (iluatioii excited the pity of a girl who 
was jlave to the gaoler, and Ihe determined to give 
him his liberty : an opportunity fuon o&rcd to eflcA 
her delign. One day when the gaoler was gone to bed 
intoxicated, and in a profound lleepK ihe gently took 
the keys from under Ins pilLw, and after opening the 
door to the old mas, returned them to their place un- 
perceived by her mailer: the next day when the gaoler 
went to vifii his prii'oucr, he was extremely ailoniJhcd 
at finding he had made his cfcape, and the more fo 
lioce he could perceive no marks of violence. He 
therefore judicioufiy concluded he had been delivered 
by an angel, and eagerly fpread the report, to avoid 
the reprehtnfioo he merited: the old man, on the other 
hand, afleited the fame thing to his difciplcs, and 
preached his dodlrioes with more earneilnclis than ever. - 
He even wrote a book, in which, among other things, 
he fays, * I, iiich a oac,.of the village of Nabr, have 
feen Chrill who is the word of God, who it Ahmad, 
fon of Mohammed, fen of Hanafa, of the race of Ali; 
who alfu is Gabriel t-aod he faid to me. Thou art he 
who readeth (with underilaoding); thou art the mas 
who fpeaketh truth; thou art the camel which pre- 


Their country is divided into three principal di- 
ftricts farmed by the chiefs called Mokadti^nm»^ I'licir 
tribute is paid to thepaclra of Tripoli, fiom whom they 
annually reieive their title. Their mountains are in 
general not fo ileep as thofe of Ltbanun. aud confe- 
quciitly are better adapted lo cultivation ; but ;licy arc 
^fo moic expofed to the Turks; and hence, doubtlift, 
it happens, (hat w'ilh greater plenty of corn, tobacco, 
wines, and olives, they are mure thinly inhabited th.ia 
thofe of their neighbours the Makokitcs and the 
Dxuzes. 

AN.S£,«n ancient town of France, in the Lyonois,. 
|en miles north of Lyons. Long. 6. 55. N. Lat. 45. 55. 

ANSELM, arcUbilhup of Canterbury, in the reigns 
of Williaoi Rufus aud fienry I. He was born iu the 
year I033, at Aoll, a town in Savoy at the foot of the 
Alps. He became a monk in the Abbey of B«c in 
Normandy ; of which he was afterwards chofeo prior, 
and then abbot. In the year 1092, he was invkcdover 
to England by Hugh earl of Cheller; and io the year 
following was prevailed on, a* we are told, with great 
dilficuliy, to accept the archbilbopric of Canterbury. 
He enjoined celibacy on the clergy ; for which he was 
bafiifhcd by King Rufus, but recalled by Henry at bii 
coming to the crown. He refufed to confecrate luch 
btlhops as were invellcd by the king, according to Pope 
Uiban's deerre ; flatly dviiviiig it to be tbe king*# pre¬ 
rogative : for this he was outed again ; till, the pope and 
king agreeing, be was recalled in 1107. In (hort, from 
the day of Ins cunfccration to tliat of his death, he wa* 
continually employed iu fighting the prerogative of the 
church againll that of tbecroum ; Andier that purpofe 
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fpcnt much of his time in travelling back\Tardsand for¬ 
wards between England and Rome, for the advice and 
direction of his Holinefa. At the council of Bari, in 
the kingdom of Naples, the pope being pu/./.lcd by thc 
nrgumentsof the Greeks againft the Holy Ghoft’a pro¬ 
ceeding fruni llic Father, he called u{>uii Anfelni, who 
was prefcnl, and he difeufled their ohjeftions with great 
applaufe< Priefts call him a refolntc faint; to other 
people he appears to have been nn ohllinate and info- 
lent prieft. He wrought many minielea, If we believe 
the author of liis life, both bef^ore and after his death, 
which happened at Canterbury, in the 7Cthycar of his 
age, anno 1109. He was canonized in the reign of 
Henry VII. Aufclm, though we may difregard him 
as a faint, deferves to be remembered as one of the 
principal revivers of literature, after three centuries of 
profound ignorance. 

His works have been printed in different years, and 
at diflirent places, vi/. Nurenib. 1491. Paris IJ44 
and 1549. Venice 1549. Cologne.1573 and 1613. 
I.yons 1630. But the bell is that of Father Gerberon, 
printed at Pai is 1675. It is divided into three parts; 
the firll contains dogmatical trails, and is entitled Mo^ 

I the .feeond contains praflical and devotional 
trafts ; the third part conlllls of letters, in four books. 

ANSER, in ornithology, the trivial name of a fpe- 
cies of anas. See An/s. 

Akser, in allronomy, a fmall liar, of the fifth or 
fntth magnitude, in the milky way, between the fwan 
and eagle, firll brought into order hy Hevelius. 

ANSERES, the name which Linna-us gives to his 
third order of birds. See Zootoov, N“ 8. 

ANSIBARII, or Ansivaru, an ancient people of 
Germany, lituatecl fomewliere in the neighbourhood of 
the Chauci. All wc know of their hillory is, that, in 
the reign of the emperor Nero, they were driven from 
their own poireffions by the Chauci. Being then in a 
forlorn condition, they took poffeffion of fome uninha¬ 
bited lands, which had been ufed as palhtrc for the 
horfes of the Roman foldiers. They were led by one 
Boiocalus, a man of great valour, and of known fidelity 
to the Romans. He remonflrated to the Romans, who 
objedlcd to their takinj poffelhon of ihcfc lands. That 
the territory In difpute was large ; and requcllcd, that 
it might be allowed to an unhappy people driven from 
their own habitations: that, at the fame time, wide 
Irafts might be retained for the hoifes and cattle of 
the foldiers to graze in ; tliat it was incoiifillent tvith 
humanity to familh nivn in order to feed beafts, See. 
and at laft, lifting up his eyes to heaven, he alked the 
celellial luminaries how they could behold a defolate 
foil, and if they would not more jullly 1 t loofe the fea 
to fxvallow up ufurpers, who had cngrolTeil the whole 
earth? To this the Roman commander, Avitus, replied. 
That the wcakcll mull fubmit to the llrongcll; and 
that lince the gods, to ivhom thev had appeuKd, had 
left the foVereigii judgment to the Romans, they were 
refolvcd to fuffer no other judges than thcmfelves. To 
Boiocalus himfclf, however, he privately offered lands 
nr a reward fur liir long attacliinriit l.u the Romaii> : 
hut this offer the brave German rejeiled, as a price for 
betrajing his people ; adding, “ A placclo live in wc 
may want, but a place to die in we cannot.” Tlie An- 
libarii now invited tlic neighbouring nations to join 
them agaiiiA the Romans} but they,.dreading the 
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power of that nation, refufed to give them any affill- 
ance : upon which they applied to tiie rteiglihouring 
nations, begging leave to fettle in their territories; but 
being everywhere driven out as enemies and intruders, 
thefc uuliappy people were reduced to wuiulcr up and 

down till every one of them perlflled. 


Anfikn. 


ANSIKO, a kingdom of Africa, bounded on the 
weft by the river Uinbre whicb runs into the Zaire, 
the kingdom of Wangua, and the Ainboes who bor¬ 
der on l.oango ; on the north, by fome deferts of Nu¬ 
bia } and on the fouth, by bongo and Sonda, pro¬ 
vinces of Congo. Here are great numbers of wild 
bcalls, as lions, rhlnoccrores, &c. and many copper 
mines. The king of Anfiko, or the great Macaco, 
commands 13 kingdoms, and is ellccmed the molt 
powerful monarch in Africa. The inhabitants of An¬ 
gola have a tradition, that this is the proper coiintiy of 
the Giagas, who came originally from Siena Leona, 
and over-ran like a torrent the whole coal! as far as 
Bcnguela ; that, being weakened by numerous battles, 
and unable to force the defiles in oider to return to Si¬ 
erra Leona, they arrived on the borders of Monomo- 
tapa, where being defeated, they were forced to remain 
in the provinces of Anfiko. Be this as it will, the An- 
fikans yield not in the Icall to the Giagas in fiercciuTs 
and barbarity. They arc fo accuflomed to the eating 
of human flelh, that it is affcrteH they have markets 
where it is publicly fold, and that there are no other 
graves for the dead than the bellies of the living. They 
try the courage of their prifoners of war by Ihooting at 
them as at marks, direAing their arrows above nr 
around their heads; and whoever difenvers the Icall 
figns of fear, is immediately devoured witliout remedy. 
Thofc who appear intrepid and refolutc, have their 
nofcR and ears bored, and two fore teeth of the upper 
jaw drawn. They are then improved in baibarity, by 
acculloming them to the moll horrid cruellies. 

The Anfikans are neat, well proportioned, and 
ilrongs wandering about from place to place, without 
cither fowing or reaping. They arc dreaded for their 
extreme brutality, and never traded with by the Euro¬ 
peans. Their language is barbarous, and dilficulc to be 
learned, even by the inhabitants of Congo. The moll 
diflinguilhed among them wear red and black caps of 
Portuguefe velvet: the lower ranks go naked from ihc 
waill upwards; and, to preferve their beallh, anoint 
their bodies with a compolitinn of pounded white fan- 
dal wood and palm oil. 7 'heir anna are battle axes, 
and fmall but very Wrong bows adorned with fcipeuts 
/kins. Their firings are made of fupplc and lender 
llioots of trees, that will not break, and their arrow s 
of liard and light wood. Tlicfe people, who kill birds 
flying, Ihoot with fuch furprifing fwiftnefa, that they 
can difeharge 28 arrows from the bow before the firft 
falls to the ground. With equal dexterity they ma¬ 
nage their battle axes; one end of which is fiiarpcncd 
and cuts like a wedge, and the other flattened like 
a mallet, with a handle fet between, about lialf the 
length of the iron, rounded at the tnd like an apple, 
and tovcitd with the Ikin of a ferpent.—Tbe cnnxnt 
money in this countiy is the zimbis or Ihell, which is 
filhed for, and paffes among feverat African nations.-— 
They worlliip the fun as their chief deity ; whom they 
reprefent by the figure of a man, and the moon by 
that of a woman. They have alfo an infinite number 
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of inferior deities, each individual bavinjv a particular i 
idol whom he addreiTei on certain occaAoni. ) 

' ANSLO, a fea port town of Norway, in the pro* 1 
vince of Aggerhuyi, with a bifhop'a fee. The fu« ] 
preme court of joAice ii held here for Norway. It il 1 
feated on a bay of ibc fame name. £. X^ng. lo. 14. 

N. Lat. CO. 34. < 

ANSON ((^orge), a gentleman whofe merit and 1 
good fortune, at a naval commander, exalted him to the ] 
rank of nobility. He wai the fon of William Aofon, 
£fq. of Hiicklwrough, in StaiTordlhirc ^nd, fhowing 
an early incliaatipa for the fca, received a fuitable edu* 1 
cation. The firft command he enjoyed wai that of the 
Weafel Hoop in lyaa ; but the moft memorable aAion 
of his life, and the foundation of his future good for* 
tune, took place on hit receiving the commaod of five 
Ihips, a floop, and two viAuallert, equipped to annoy 
the Spaniards in the South feat, and to co-operate with 
Admiral Vernon acrofs the ifUimus of Danen ; an ex* 
peditioD the principal object of which failed by the 
unaccountable delay in Atting him out. He (ailed, 
however, in Sept. 1740 ; doubled Cape Horn in a dan¬ 
gerous feafon {loA moA of his men by the feurvy ; and 
with only one remaining Aiip, the Centurion, croAed 
the great PaciAc ocean. If no confiderable national 
advantage refulted from this voyage, Commodore An- 
fon made his own fortune, and enriched his furviving 
companions, by the capture of a rich galleon on her 
paAage from Acapulco to Manilla ; with which he re¬ 
turned home round the Cape of Good Hope. If he 
was lucky in meeting this galleon, he was no lefs for¬ 
tunate in cfcaping a Freuch Aect then cruifiug in the 
Channel, by failing through it during a fog. He ar¬ 
rived at Spithead in June 1744. In a Aiort time after 
his return, he was appointed rear-admiral of the blue, 
and one of the lords of the admiralty. In April 174;, 
he was made rear-admiral of the white, and the fol- 
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voyage round the world. Though it is printed under 
the iiatne of his chaplain, it wu compofed under his n 
lordAtip’s own infpedion, and from the materials he 
himfelf fumiAicd, by the ingenious Mr Benjamin Ro* * 
bint. 

ANSPACH (the marquifate of), a fmall territary 
of Francouia, in Germany, bounded on tbc north by 
the biAioprics of WartAsurg and Bamberg, which laft 
likewife lies to the wcA t by the earldoms of Holach 
and Oeting, with the biAiupric of AichAet, on the 
fouth ; and the palatinate of Bavaria and the territory 
of Nuremberg on the eaA. The country is fruitful, 
and interfperfed with woods, which render it agreeable 
for hunting. Befides the city Anfpach, which is the 
capital, the chief towns are l6eg]in, Swalbach, Kreilf- 
beim, Rot, and WaAer-Truding. 

Ansfach, is a fmall but pretty town, very well built, 
and has fevcral churches. It is walled round, but has 
no other fortiAcations. In the palace there is a remark¬ 
able cabinet of curioAties. It is feated on a river of the 
fame name, and belongs to the Loufe of Brandenburg. 

L. Long. 10. 42. N. Lat. 49. 14. 

ANSPESSADES, in the French armies, a kind of 
inferior officers in the foot, below the corporals, but 
above the common centlnch. Tliere are ufually four 
or Ave of them in a company. 

ANSTRUTHER Eii/ler and IV.^er, two royal 
boroughs of Scotland, fituated on the fouth-eaA coaA 
of the county of Fife, in W. Long. 2. 25. N. Lat. 

56. 20. 

ANT, in zoology. Sec FoaMicA and TraMfs. 

jiNr-Sfar, or ^nl-ealrr, in zoology. Sec Mva- 

MECOrKAOA. 

jfNT'E^s, a name popularly given to a kind ot 
little white balls found in the banks or neAs of ants, 
ordinarily fuppofed to be the ova of this iiifeA. 

Late naturaliAs have obferved that thefe are not 


lowing year vice-admiral of the blue; at which time properly the ants eggs, but the young brood them- 
he was chofen to reprefent the borough of Heydon in felves in their ArA Aate ; they arc fo many little vermi- 
parliament. In 1747, being on board the Prince culi wrapped up in a Aim, or flein, compofed of a fort 
George of 90 guns, in company with Admiral War- of Aik, which they fpin out of themfelves as Aik worms 
Ten, and la other (hips, he intercepted, oA Cape Fi- and caterpillars do. At ArA they are hardly obferved 
iiiAerre, a powerful Aect, bound from France to the to Air: but, after a few days continuance, they exhibit 
EaA and WeA Indies; when, by his valour and con- a feeble motion of Aexion and cxtenAon { and begin to 
du<A, he again enriched himfelf and hit officers, and look yellowiAi and hairy, (haped like fmall maggots, 
at the fame time Arengthened the BritiAi navy, by tak- in which Aiape they grow up till they are almoA as 
ing Ax men of war and four EaA Indiamen, not one large as ants. When they pafs their metamorphoAs, 
of them efcaping. The French admiral, M. Jonquiere, and appear in their proper (hape, they have a fmall black 
on prefenting Lis fword to the conqueror, faid, Afan- fpeck on them clnfe to the aims at the enclofed ant, 
Jieury vow avez vaisteu I’InvineUlt, tt la Gloire «o»r which M. Leeuwenhoeck probably enough imagines to 
fuU i ** Sir, you have conquered the Invincible, and be the faeces voided by it. Dr Edward King opened fe* 
Glory follows you j” pointing to the Aunt, named the veral of thefe vulgarly reputed eggs j in (bme of winch 
Invincible and the Glory, he had taken, r or his Agnal he found only a maggot in the cireumAances above 
fervices, his late najeAy created him baron of Sobertoo deferibed j while in another tbc maggot had begun to 
in Hanti. The fame year he was appointed vice-admiral put on tbc Aiape of an ant about tbc head, having two 
of the red} and, on the death of Sir John Norris, was little ycDow fpecks, where the ev'es were to be. In. 
made vice-admiral of England. In 1748 he was made others, a Further progrefs was observed, the included 
admiral of the blue : he was afterwards appointed ArA maggots being furnilhed with every thing to complete 
lord of the admiralty, and was at length made adnu- the Aiape of an ant, but wholly tranfparent, the eyes 
ral and commander in chief of hie majefty'** fleet | in only eneepted, which were as blni’k a« buglee. Lellly, 
which rank he contioaed, with a very (hort interval, In others, he took out very perfeft and complete 
until his death j and the laA fervice he perfonned was ants, which immediately crept about among the reA. 
to convoy Queen Charlotte to England. died in Thefe fuppofed ants eggs are brought up eveiy morning 
June lydi.^No performance ever met with a more in fummer, near the top of the bank, where they aie 
lavourable reception, than the xccount of Anfon’s lodged all the warm part of the day, within reach of 
VoL. JI. Part 1 . H tlu- 
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A ohiUi the fun’s influence. At night, or if it be cool, or like 
'|j* to rain, they carry them down to a greater depth ; fo 
Anta- that you niay dig a foot deep e’er you come at them. 
The true ants eggs are the white fubllancc which, up¬ 
on opening their banka, appears to the eye like the 
fcBttcrings of fine white fugar, or TaJt, but rcry foft 
and tender. Examined by a tniernfeope, it is found to 
confift of feveral pure, white appearances, in dilliuA 
membmnex, all figured like the lellcr fort of birds eggs, 
and as clear as a flfh’s bladder. The fame fubllancc is 
found in the hudiea of the ants tlicmfelves. On this 
fpaw n, when emitted, they lie in multitudes, to brood, 
till ill fume time it is turned into little vcnniculcs as 
fmall as mites, commonly called an// ejjs. 

jlsr-Hills, are little hillocks of eartli, which the 
ants throw up for their habitation and the breeding of 
their young. They arc a very great inifcliief to dry 
pallurcs, nut only hy waiting fo much land as tliey 
cover, but by himleriiig the feythe in mowing the grafs, 
and yielding a poor hungry food pcrniciouj to cattle. 
The manner of dcdroyiiig them is to cut them into four 
pans rrum the top, and then dig into them fo deep as 
to 4 akc out the core below, fo that, when the turf 
is laid down again, it may lie fomewhat lower than 
the level of the rcil of the land : by this means it will 
be wetter than the rcH of the land ; and this will pre¬ 
vent the ants from returning to the fame place, which 
otherwife they would certainly do. The earth that U 
taken out mull be fcalteied to as great a didance every 
way as may be, otherwife they will coIleiTt it together 
and make another hill jull hy. The proper lime for 
doing this is winter ; and if the places be left opt ii, 
the froft and rains of that time of the year will deltroy 
the red : but in this cafe care mull be taken that they 
arc covered up early enough in the fpnng, otherwife 
they will be lefs fertile in grafs than the other places. 
In Hcitfordlhire they ufe a particular kind of fpadc 
for this purpofe. It is very fluu'p, and formed at the 
top into the lhape of a crefeent, fo that the whole edge 
makes up more than three-fourths of a circle; this cuts 
in every part, and docs the kiifincfs very quickly and 
eil'e^ually. Others ufe the fame inftruments that they 
do formok-hills. Human dung is a belter remedy than 
all thefe, as is proved by experiment ; fur it vyill kill 
great numbers of them, and drive all the red away if 
only a fmall quantity of it be pat into their hills. 

Acid of Antis ail acid produced by dillilling mil¬ 
lions of thefe infects, cither without addition, or with 
water, it rcfcmbles vinegar in many refpefts; but 
dilTers from it in forming cryllals wit^ magucfla, iion, 
and zinc. Its attradions arc not yet determined, but 
are fuppofed to coincide with thofc of vinegar. 

ANTA, in the ancient arclutccliire, a fquarc pilaf- 
ter, placed at the corners of buildings. 

Am A, or Antes a fmall kingdom on the Goldcnad 
of Africa, extending about ten leagues in length.— 
The country is covered with large tn-es, among which 
Hand a nurrbrrof fine villages. The foil is exceeding¬ 
ly rich, and the face of the country beautiful. The 
kir i« alfo fnuok more falubriuus tliati 10 other plaC-’i of 
iht GoM coall ; it being obferved by all xvriters, that 
the number of deaths here bears no proportion to that 
01. any otlu r part on thecoallaof Guinea. Thiseouii- 
tiy contains ihc following villages, which deferve a 
particular deferiptioa on account of the commerce tliey 


drive ; viz. Beurlreys 7 'oiorari, Si/toadas and Samai for Aniacids, 
which, fee thofe articles.—Formerly Anta was potent -Anmu*. 
and populous, inhabited by a bold and rapacious peo- 
pic, who greatly annoyed the Europeans by their fre¬ 
quent iucurfions; but by continud wars with their 
neighbours they are now greatly enfeebled, and the 
country in a manner depopulated. The fpirit of the 
few remaining inhabitants is fled : they are defponding, 
difpirited, andahjei^,feekingprole£lioii from tlicDiitch 
and other Europeans who have forts on this euail, and 
looking upon them as their bed friends. 

ANTACIDS, in pharmacy, an appellation given 
to all medicines proper to corred acid or four humours. 

Under the clafs of Antacids come, 1. Abforhents { 
as chalk, coral, fea Ihells, hxinatites, and ilecl filings. 

2. Obtundents; ns oils and fats. 3. IinmutaoU; as 
lixivious falts and foaps. 

ANT.^US, in fabulous liiflory, a giant of Libya, 
fon of Neptune and Terra. Defigning t« build a tem¬ 
ple to his father, of men’s fcuils, he flew all he met; 
but Hercules fighting him, and perceiving the aflillaucr 
he received from his mother (for by a touch of the 
earth he rcfreflied himfelf when weary), lifted him up 
from the ground, and fqueezed him to death. 

ANT.ct;s was king of Mauritania; and from feve- 
ral circumllanecs, with which we arc fupplieil by va¬ 
rious authors, it appears extremely piobable that hr 
was the fame perfon with Allas; they were both of 
them the fons of Neptune, who reigned over M.iurita- 
nia, Numidia, and a giTnt part of Libya ; as may he 
natuially inferred from his having fuch particular mai ks 
of tlillinclion confen ed upon him by the iiihabilunts of 
thofe regions. They both ruled witli abfolutc power 
over a great part of Africa, particularly Tingitaiiia. 

Hercules defeated and flew Anteus in the fame war 
wherein he took tlie Libyan world from Atlas: both 
Atlas and Antxus invaded Egypt, and contended with 
Hercules in the wars with the godsif and were both 
vanquiflicd by him. Antzus, as well as Atlas, was 
famed for hia knowledge in theccicflial fcicnces : from 
whence we may fairly conclude them to have been the 
fame king of Mauritania. 

Antzus, in his wars with Hercules, who command¬ 
ed an army of Egyptians and Ethiopians, behaved with 
great bravery and rcfolution. Receiving large rein¬ 
forcements of Libyan troops, he cut off vaft numbers 
of Hercules’s men: but that celebrated commander 
having at lall intercepted a ftroiig body of Mauritanian 
or Libyan forces fent to the relief of Antzus, gave 
him a total overthrow, wherein bath he and the bed 
part of his forces were put to the fword. This deci- 
live a£lion put Hercules in poffcflion of Libya «nd 
Mauritania, and confequcntly of all the riches in thofe 
kingdoms; hence arofe the fable, that Hercules find¬ 
ing Antzus, a giant of an enormous fize, with whom 
he was engaged in fingle combat, to receive frefh 
ftrength as onen as he touclied his mother earth when 
thrown upon Iter, at lad lifted him up in the air and 
fqueezed him to death. Hence likewife may be de¬ 
duced the fiible, irtimatinjr, that H.-rrulcs tnnb At¬ 
las’s globe upon his own flioulders, overcame the dra¬ 
gon that guarded the orchards of the Hefperidrs, and 
made himfelf mailer of all the golden fruit. The gold¬ 
en apples, fo frequently mentioned by the old my- 
tliolugifts, were the treafurcs that fell into Hercules’s 

bands 
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Amigo* hands tipon Antxns's defeat, the Oreeks giving the 
Oriental word bn richa, the fignilication af!i>ed to 
their own term, junAa, appkt. After the molt diligent 
■ :ind imwartial examination of all the difivrent hypo- 
thefes of biftorians and ehronologen, rrUtiog to Attas 
and Antzus, we fiiid nunc fu lliile clogged with difll* 
cuUies as that of bir Ifaac Newton. According to 
that illuflrious author, Aiumon, the father of Svfac, 
was the fird king of k.ihya, or that rail tradt extend* 
iiig from the bothers of Egypt to the Atlantic ocean t 
tlic conqueft of which country was efTe^cd by Sefac 
ill his father's life time. Neptune afterwards excited 
the Libyans to a rebellion againlt Sefac ; flew him, and 
then invaded Egypt under the command of Atlaa or 
AntzuH, the fon of Neptune, Sefac’s brother and ad* 
miral. Not long after, Hercules, the general of The* 
bail and Ethiopia for the gods or great mco of Egypt, 
reduced a fecond time the whole continent of Libya, 
having overthrown and llain Antzus near a town in 
Thebais, from that event called Antza or Antzopo* 
iis: this, we fay, is the notion advanced by Sir Ifoac 
Newton, who endeavours to prove, that the firft rc- 
dii£lion of Libya by Sefac happened a little above a 
thoufaud years before the birth of Chrift, as the laft 
by Hercules did fomc few years after. 

ANTAGONIST, denotes an adverfary, efpecially 
in fpeaking of combats and games. 

AnTAaoNn^ mtfclei, in anatomy, thofc which have 
oppofitc fuiu^ions; as flexors and extenfurs, abdu£tors 
aud addudlors, i^c. 

ANTANACLASIS, in rhetoric, a figure which 
1 epeats the fame word, but in a dilfcrciit fciifc; as dum 
vivimui, vivamiu. 

ANTAGOCE, in rhetoric,a figure by which, wheo 
the accufation of the adverfary is unanfwerablr, we 
lu.id him with the fame or other crimes. 

ANT ANDROS (aue. geog.), a town of Myiia, on 
the fea coall, a^hc foot of Mount Alexandria, a part 
of Mount Ida, (Strabo, Ptolemy) ; it was a town of 
the Lcleges, (Strabo); anciently called £doiut, then 
Cimmerh, (Pliny, Stephanus.) It takes its name from 
Antandros, a general of the aEulIans: it is now called 
S. Dimilri. 

ANTAPHRODISIACS, in pharmacy, medicines 
proper to diminilii the femen, and confequcntly extiu* 
guifli nr leflen all defires of venery. 

ANTARCTIC, in a general feufe, denotes fome* 
thing oppolitc to tlie arftic or northern pole. Hence 
aiitarflic circle is one of the lefler circles of the fpheres, 
and dillant only 23^ 30''frum the fouth pole, which is 
likcwifc ealk-d auurAic fur the fame reafou. 

** ANTARES, in aflroiioiny, the name of a ftar of 
the firll magnitude, called alfo the fcorpion's heart, 
its longitude is 60'’ 13' 14" of Sagittarius; and its 
latitude 4C° 31' 26" S. 

ANTAVARE, a province of the tfland of Made* 
gafear, lying about 2i^ 30' S. Lat. and hounded by 
the province and cape of Manoufu The greatcll part 
of it is watered by the river Mananzar, whofe fource 
is in the red mountalnc of AmbohUfmeoe. 

ANTE, in heraldry, denotes that the pieces are 


Anledilu* 

▼ianii. 
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let into one another in fuch a form as there is expref-Antcamfcte 
fed ; for inftance, by dove tails, rounds, fwallow tails, 
or the like. 

ANTEAMBULONES, in Ro;nan antiquity, fer* 
rants who went before perfons of diflinAiou to clear the 
way before them, 'fbey ufed ibis funiiula, Viutc locwn 
domino meo, i. c. " Make room or way for my mailer.” 

ANTECEDENT, in general, fomething that goes 
before another, either in order of time or place. 

Antecbdekt, in grammar, the wurds to which a 
relative refers. 

Antecedent, in logic, is the firft of the two pro* 
pofitioiis in an enlhymcme. 

Antlcedent, in mathematics, is Uie firll of two 
terms of a ratio, or that vvhich is compared with the 
other. 

ANTECEDENCE, in aftronomy, an apparent mo* 
tion of a planet towards the well, or contrary to the 
order of the figns. 

ANTECESSOR, one that goes before. It was an 
appellation given to thofc who excelled in any fciciice. 

Julliiiian applied it parliculaily to profclTurs of civil 
law; and, in the uiiivcrrilicv of France, the teachers 
of law take the title <utt<efJ[or» ir all their thefes. 

ANTECURSORES, in the Roman armies, a party 
of hovfe detached before, partly to get iiitclhgcncc, 
provifions, 5 cc. and partly to choofe a proper place to 
encamp in. Thefc were otherwife called antecejforeiy 
and by the Creeks prodromi. 

AN'i'EDATE, among lawyers, a fpurioiis or falfe 
date prior to the true date of a bond, bill, or the like. 

ANTEDILL'VIAN, in a general fenfe, implies 
fomething that cxifled before the flood. 

AnfhDiLvriAN IVorU; the earth as it exilled before 
tbe flood. Sec Eaxth. 

ANTEDILUVIANS, a general name for all man¬ 
kind who lived licfore the flood, and fo includes the 
whole of the human race from Adam to Noah and his 
family. i 

As Mofes has not fet down the particular time ofChiwofo 
any tranfatlioo before the flood, except only tbe yea^^ |r f>{ die 
of the fathers age wherein the feveral defeendauts of*™ H*** 
Adam in the line of Seth were begotten, and the 
length of their feveral lives; it has been the bufinefa 
of chronologers to endeavour to fix the years of the 
lives and deaths of thofc }>atriarchs, and the dillance of 
time from the creation to the deluge. In this there 
could be little difficulty were there no varieties in the 
feveral copies we now hate of Mofrs’a writings; which 
are, the Hebrew, the Samaritan, and the Greek ver* 
fions of the Septuagint; but as thefe differ very confi- 
dcrably from one another, learned men are much di¬ 
vided in their opinions concerning the chronology of 
the firll ages of the world; fomc preferring one copy, 
and fomc another. 

That the reader may the better judge of the varia¬ 
tions ill the three copies in this period, they arc exhi- 
bited in the following table, witli J e addition of thofe 
of Jofephus as corredlcd by Dr Wells and Mr Whi- 
ftoa. 
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T4MI$ of iht To«rt of tit AnttHiutiian Pairweit, 







Yean they liv¬ 
ed after their 

Length of 

Their aget at their font birth. 


font birth. 

*their Uvei. 


Heb. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

Jof. 

Heb. 6am. Sept 

Heb. Sam. Sept. 

Adam, • 

130 

130 

*30 

130 

800 800 700 

930 930 930 

Seth» 

105 

105 

205 

105 

807 807 707 

912 912 912 

£no<» 

90 

90 

190 

90 

815 815 715 

903 905 903 

Cainao, • 

70 

70 

170 

70 

840 840 740 

910 910 910 

MahalaJeel, 


65 

165 

65 

830 830 730 

893 893 893 

Jared, 

16a 

62 

162 

62 

8m 785 800 

962 847 962 

Enoch, 

65 

65 

165 

65 

300 300 200 

363 363 363 

Methufelah, 

187 

67 

167 

187 

782 653 802 

969 720 969 

Lamcch, 

182 

53 

188 

182 

J95 600 565 

777 ^53 753 

Noah was aged, 7 
at the Flood,} 

600 

600 

€00 

600 



To the Flood, 

1656 1307 

22d2 

1556 




AirttdS** 

viufc 


To this Ttble it will be necelTaryt in order to eiplain temporariet the birth and death of each patriarch h)^p^ 

the confequencea of thefe variationa, to add feparate pened, according to the computation of each of tbr 

chronological tables^ fhowing in what year of hie coo* laid three copiea. 
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Enoch tranflated* 

887 

757 

652 

562 

497 

4*7 

565 

300 

*33 

180 

Adam dies, - 

930 

800 

695 

605 

535 

470 


343 

276 

3*3 

Seth dies, • 

1042 

9 »* 

807 

7*7 

647 

582 


462 

388 

335 

Enos dies, 

1140 


905 

815 

745 

660 


553 

486 

433 

Japhet born, - 

1207 



882 

812 

747 


620 

553 

500 

Sbem born* - 

1209 



884 

814 

749 


622 

555 

sot 

Cainan dies* • 

1235 



910 

840 

775 


648 

S8i 

5*8 

Mabalaleel dies* 
Jared, Metbufe -1 

1290 




895 

8S» 


703 

636 

583 

lah, and La -1 

•1307 


The Flood, 


847 


720 

653 

600 

mech* die* j 











To the Ttrietiet exhibited-in the two loft ub]ei» o- 
thers might be added* by admitung the varioui 
inga of fome numbers in the Samaritan and Septuagint: 
for as to the Hebrew copies* there is here a conftaat 
agreement among them. 

The' manufeript from which the Samaritan Penta¬ 
teuch was pubtUhed* agreei exa£Uy with the Samari- 

i 


tan numbers given by Eufebius. But St Jerome tellii 
us* that| in bis time* there were fome Samaritan co¬ 
pies which make Mctimfeiah 187 years old at the birth 
of Lamech* and Lamecb 182 at the birth of Noah, 
juft as the Hebrew does. Now if thefe numbers be 
SQproved as tbe true original numbers, the interval from 
the creation to the flood will be 1556 years; differing 

from 



AntWlils- from the Hebrew'computation but lOQ years in the 
^ »ian». ggg yf Jared at the birth of Enoch 5 and if this lall be 
' allowed to be a miftake of the tranferiher, by his drop¬ 
ping a number, and writing 62 inilead of 162, as has 
been fufpedted, the Samaritan will be perfectly recon¬ 
ciled with the Hebrew, and all diderence between them 
vanin>. 

Scaliger, on the authority of an old Samaritan chro¬ 
nicle, having at the end a table of the years of the pa¬ 
triarchs to the timeofMofes, would correfl .two of 
the Samaritan numbers in Eufehius ■, viz. inilead of 6^, 
the age of Malialaleel when he begat Jared, he thinks 
it Ihould be 75 ; and inftead of 67, the age of Methu- 
felah when he begat Lanieeli, he would have it 77. 
By whieh alterations he reckons 20 years more to the 
flood than Eufehiusand the manufeript; that is, 1327. 
But as he acknowledges the tabic, whereon he grounds 
thefe corrections, contains fome great abfurdities, it 
feems unreafonable to oppofe it to the joint authority 
of Eufebius and the Samaritan manufeript. 

As to the Septuagint, in the common editions of 
that Vernon, (lie age of Mechufelah at the birth of La- 
meeli is 167 ; and confcquently the fumof this period, 
according to them, is no more than 2242. But in 
this cafe Methufclah will outlive the flood 14 years; 
and we may well wonder, with Eufebius, where he was 
preferved. To obviate this objeftion, we arc told, 
that, in fomc copies, Melhufelah is faid to have lived 
but 782 (not 802) years after the birth of Lamech, 
and no mure than 949 in all. But the Alexandrian 
iiiamifcript entirely takes away the difficulty, by giv¬ 
ing the fame number in this place with the Hebrew. 

Pezron is of opinion, that the age of Lamech at the 
birth of Noah lliould be but 182, as it is both in the 
hlcbrew and in Jofephus, fuppofing, with St Auflin, 
that the prefent number is the error of the feribe who 
firft copied the original Septuagint manufeript in Pto- 
li-niy's library. So that he computca 2256 years to the 
flood. And, if this corrcAion be admitted, and one 
more mentioned alfo by St Aullin, viz. that Lamech, 
lived 595 years after the birth of Noah, and not 565, 
as ill the prefent copies, there will then remain no o- 
ther diflfcreiice between the Septuagint and the Hebrew 
than 600 years added to the ages of the fix patriarcht 
wlien they begat their fons, and Metluifclalt will, coa- 
foi-nialily to the Hebrew and Samaritan, die in the 
year of tlie flood. 

Having premifed this chronological view, wc fliall 
2 proceed to the hillory of the antediluvian patriarebe. 

>{ Adam in Of the great progenitor wc arc told, that “ the 
’aradife. Lord God took the man and put him into the gar¬ 
den.” Thefe words plainly indicate, that Adam was 
not created within the precinfls of Paradife ; and it 
is afterwards faid, upon his being turned out of the 
g.arden, ” He was fent to till the ground whence he 
was taken.”—As to the fltuation of this garden, con¬ 
cerning which there has been fo much learned but un- 
ceitain inquiry, fee the article P.tRADtSF. 

Adam w'as doiibtlefscrcatc«l in the prime of his life, 
with all his powers and facultieB ii» tlie bighcU degree 
of ttrength aud vigour. His body would be graceful, 
and well proportioned ; while his countenance was 
comely, and glowed with all the luilre of youthful in- 
jioecnrc. The puet thus deferibes our iirA parents: 
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Antudllua 

visna. 
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Adam the goodlieft man, of men nneeborn 

His fons-; the faircll of her daughters Eve. 

' for in their looks divine 

The image of tlicir glorious Maker flionc. Millon, 

Many have entertained an opinion (as mentioned 
under the article Aoam), that onr firtl parent was 
created an adepi in knowledge and in feience, a eun- 
fummate philufopher, and an accumpliflicd divine. 

But the very reverfe of this muft be true, providing 
we give credit to the account which Mofes gives of 
him. If Adam was created with intuitive knowledge, 
for what end was he endowed with the fciife'S of a nun, 
through wliich ideas might be conveyed to liis mind,and 
make him capable of fucli improvements as arife freon 
experience and obfervation ? And if he originally puf- 
fcfl'ed fuch a fund of valuable knowledge, why had he 
fuch an ardent third for an unwarrantable portion of 
more, and for the fake of th '’ additional pittance for¬ 
feited his happinefs and lif^ i Befides, if Adam was at 
full all light and knowledge, and was foon after le- 
duced to a Hate of ignorance and error, this tr.tnriiioii 
would make* a rclrogiade in the fyllcm of nature, quite 
diiUmilar to that uniformity wliich obtains through¬ 
out the whole of the divine government and econo¬ 
my. Mofes introduces our firll parents into life in the 
mod natural manner, as having cajiacitics to acquire 
knowledge, fenfes to receive impreflions f.-om objcils 
around them, and a fufficient degree of reafon to form 
a jiidgraeut of the tilings perceived: yet all thefe fa¬ 
culties can only be conCdercd as fo many inflruinents, 
by the exercife of which they might be enabled to dif- 
, charge the duties of their future life. 

The following portrait of our firll progenitor when 
he firft came into life, drawn by the inimitable pencil ^raxjUt'un, 
of BiifTon, is extremely beautiful, while it is diflbnant 
from no part of the Mofaic hiftor)-. “ Let us fuppofe 
a man in the fame fituation with him who firft received !,„* a- “ 
exifteiKc; a man w'hofe organs were perfe£tly formed,bridged), 
but who was equally new to himfelf, aud to every 
obje£l which fiirrxiunded him. Were be to give a lii- 
ftory of his thoughts, and of the manner in whieh 
he received impremons, he might give fome fuch in¬ 
formation as this. I remember the moment when my 
exillenee commenced. It was a moment replete with 
joy, with amazement and anxiety. I neither knew 
what I was, where I was, nor whence I came. I opened 
my eyes. But what an ama:ring inureafe of fenfation ! 

The light, the celellial vault, the verdure of the eai ih, 
tlie tranfpareiicy of the waters, gave animation to 
my fpirits, and conveyed plcafurcs whieh exceed the 
pow’crs of exprclTiuii. At firll I believed that all thefe 
objefls exifted within me, and funned a part of my- 
felf. Wlicn, turning mine eyes to the fun, his fplcn- 
dour overpowered me. I voluntarily fliut out the 
light, and felt a fmall degree of pain. During this 
moment of darkiicTs, I imagined that I had loll the 
greateft pint of my being. I was tlien roufed with 
a variety of founds. The finging of birds and the 
murmuring breezes formed a concert, which encited the 
moll fweet and enchanting emotions. 1 lifteued, and 
wu convinced that thefe harmonious founds exifted 
within me.—I made a ftep forwards; and afterwards 
reuewing my motion, 1 walked with my face turned 

towards 
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iiorrdnn* towriMn fjie heaTcni | til! I ftruck Bgainft a palm tree, occaGon wai there to bring animala before him to fee ^teditu* 
virtiii. jind fch fotne degree of pain. Seized with terror, I irhat namei he would impofe upon them? Some wri- 

Tciiturrd to lay my hand upon the oty-'ft, and per- ters have endeatoiired to turn it into ridicule the whole " 
ceived it to be a being diilinA from myielf, becaufe it of this tranfa^ion, and have alhed, how could all 
did not, like touching my own body, give me a double creatures upon earth appear at one time before Adam? 
fenfaiioo. I rcfulved then to feel every object I fuw, not only ouc, but many days would have clapfed be- 
and Itad a Grong defire to touch the fun ; but ilretch- fore he could give each a name. But this objedion 
ing out my hands to embrace the heavens, they met arifes from not uoderGanding 'the words of Mofes. 
without any intermediate objc£l. All objects appeared What our tranllatort render, to fee what he would t-all 
to me equally near; and it was nut till after many them, is in the original, to fee what name he would 
trials that I learned to ufe my eye as a guide to my call it. “ And whatfoever Adam called it (viz. the 
hand. At laft the train of my ideas wSs interrupted, living creature), that wls the name of it.” The 
and I loG the cbnfcioufncfs of my exigence. My Geep meaning feems to be uo more than this: God 
was profound; but having no mode of meafuriog time, brought a few creaturei to Adam, to make him try 
I knew nothing of its duration. When I awakened, to name them ; and whatever be called any of them, 

I was allonilhed to Gnd by my Gde another form, per- that continued to be its name. And no doubt he 


fcAIy fimilar to my own. I conceived it to be another 
felf; and inftead of loGng by my Geep, 1 imagined my- 
felf to be doubled. I ventur'd to lay my hand upon 
tliis new being. With rapture and aftunilhment 1 per¬ 
ceived that it was not myfclf, but fomething much 
more glorious and defirable.” 

This philofophical detail coincides with the opinion, 
thut, excepting what portions of knowledge Adam 
might acquire by the exercife of his fenfes, his Maker 
taught him every thing that was necelTar/ for his com¬ 
fort and fubfiltence. But before the Almighty gave 
any itiilr i!itions to our KiR parents, we muil fuppufe 
he infpired them with the knowledge of the mean¬ 
ing of every word which they heard him fpeak; other- 
wife it would have been impollible that he could have 
had any fuch commuuicatlou with them. The words 
which they heard and were made to underGand, be¬ 
ing imprinted upon their memories, would ferve as 
the foundation of a language, which they would af¬ 
terwards inercafe and etdarge as new objrds began to 
multiply, and hence give rife to new terms and defini¬ 
tions. 

One ef the firG leflbns taught to Adam by his in¬ 
fallible Direflor, would be the neceflity of food feJk 
the fiipport of his life. Accordingly Mofes informs us, 
that fur tliis purpofe a grant was made him to eat of 
every tree of the garden, excepting one. At the fame 
time it was made known to him, in what manner he 
was to repair the decays of nature, namely, by eating 
nf tbt tret of Ift. Then, in order to qualify him for 
focial intercourfe, he was ordered to exercife his fa- 


would denominate every animal before him, from its 
external appearance, from its fize, its colour, or its 
voice: And in procefs of time, he would give names 
to all thofe creatures which Providence brought with¬ 
in his view, or with which he became afterwards ac¬ 
quainted. 

The next thing in which God inftrufied Adam, 
though probably in a trance or vifion, was his near re¬ 
lation to £ve, as being part of his own body. This 
piece of knowledge was imparted to him, in order to 
cement the greater love and affcAion between the two 
during the remaining period of their lives. 

Tbefc, according to Mofes, are all the tranfa^Uons 
in which our firfi parents were interefted during their 
abode in Paradife, till they loG their innocence, and 
forfeited the enjoyments of their happy Gtuation. 

And nothing can be mure evident, than that the in- 
Gru£lioiis which they received, befpoke the infantile 
Gate of their minds; though there is no doubt but 
farther and higher difpeufations of knowledge would 
have been communicated to them, as they became able, 
to bear them, and had their minds matured by experi¬ 
ence and refleflion. ^ 

How long our firG parents retained their innocence, Jiow long 
we are nowhere told. Many alTert that they fell on ourCrft ps- 
the very firG day of their creation. But Mofes men-f“tsf®- 
tiont fo many tranfaflions on that day, as muG have 
ingroGed the whole of their attention, and prevented “ 
them from falling into fuch temptations as arife fiom 
indolence and want of rcfleiGion. Belides, if, in fuch 
circumGanccs as they were placed, they could nut re- 


culty of fpeech, by giving names to different creatures. 
The author of the book of EccIcGaGicus fays of our 
firG parents, “ They received the ufe of the five ope- 
ratioiiB of the Lord ; and in the fixth, he imparted to 
tiiem underGanding ; and in the feventh, fpeech to in¬ 
terpret the cogitations thereof.” The meaning can- 
not be, that he gave them every word they were to 
pronounce, more than every idea which their fenfes 
were to convey to their underGanding. Our talents, 
and the exercife of them, may be both faid to be 
given us of God ; but whatever capacities we receive 
from him, it is fuppofed that we ourfelves muG im¬ 
prove them, before we ran attxhi to any arquirementi 
whatever. Although Adam had heard and underGood 
the words of God, yet Mofes does not give the IcaG 
hint that he ever attempted to fpeak before this time. 
For if he had, as fume imagine, innate knowledge and 
proper terms for every thing prefeoted to him, what 

* ! 


frain from an open violation of the Divine law for the 
fpace of one day, it would befpeak a dcccitfulnefs of 
heart in them greater than in moG of their poGerity.. 
It is fomewhat fingular, that many of the great trials 
recorded in facred writing were limited to 40 days; 
which in prophetic Gyle is fometimea eqqivalent to 40 
years. This appears from the hiGoryofMorcsiofEli- 
jail, of Nineveh, and of the jewilh nation after the 
death of ChriG. And, what is very remarkable, be, 
of whom Adam was a type, was tempted 40 days in 
the wildemcfs. Agreeable to this part of the Divine 
economy, perhaps the trial of our firG parents lallcd 
fo long. However, tbst they remained for a confider- 
able time in the garden, appears liighly probable from 
this conCderation, that their indulgent Creator, who 
had maiiifeGed his tender concern for them while in- 
nocent, and extended his mercy to them when fallen, 
would never have turned them out of paradife, and 

feiit 
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fent tliem into an uncultivated worldi before they had 
acquired the arti of living, and were capable of provi- 
’ ’ ing againft the viciffitudea of their future lot. The 
partiCuIart uf thia memorable tranlaftiou are conGdered 
Aiiider the article FAba. 

Mofei givet ui eo further account of Adan’a life 
after leaving the ganden, but that he berat fome chil¬ 
dren, and died at luch an age. Vet we have noreafoa 
to doubt, but the venerable patriarch ever after led a 
life of penitence, and of the ftrideft piety. The va- 
rioua comnunicatioiu which he had enjoyed with hit 
Maker la paradtfc, and which were probably renewed 
to him after hit fall, could not fail to make the deepeft 
imprd&oiM npon hia mind. The giaciont refpite he 
bad met with, ftom the cxecotjon of the fentence de¬ 
nounced agaiiift tikn, would make him cautious of of¬ 
fending for the time to come { left the next violation 
of the Divine authority (hould put an end to hia esift- 
ence. The eheruUm Amiep fwordt or the devour¬ 
ing flame, on the 0/ Eden (which might continue 
burning all hia life), would be to him what the veftigea 
of the ark were to Noah and hii font, an awful memo¬ 
rial of the danger of incurring the Divine difplea- 
furc. Befidea, hit worldly comforta being in a great 
tncafure withdrawn, hit tnind would he naturally dif- 
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pofed for reliflung thofe pleafures which flow from piety Antedil*. 
and religion. 

The nrft thing which we hear of Adam in hit new * ^ 

fttuation wat, that hi i«ew Eve hit mfe, and Jjae eon- qj 
cilved and hare Caia, Aftc>~w«rds, we arc luld, 
bare Abel. When the brothers were grown up, they 
betook tbemfcivea to diftinfl employments; the former 
to hufbandry, and the latter to the keepi^ of theep. 

Their inward difMfitiont were ftill moredi^ent; Cain 
being,wicked audavaricioni, hotAbeljuftand virtuous. 

In procefr of time they brought their ictpe&ivc of¬ 
ferings to God ; Caio of the fruit of the ground, and 
Abel of the firftibga of hii flock t but they met with 
very different fuccefs ; for God accepted the offering 
of Abel, hut Cain's he did not accept; the confe- 
qucnces of which are related under the articles Aaia 
and CaiM. 

Soon after the murder of Abel, his lofs was made up 
to hia parent! in another fon they had, whom Eve na¬ 
med Sethf that ia, '* appointedbecaufe be was ap¬ 
pointed inftead of Abel whom Cain flew. 

As the whole progeny of Adam, of whom we have 
any mention in Scripture, were the defeendants of Cain 
and Seth, it may he proper to give the following ge¬ 
nealogical table of the Antediluvians. 
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AmeJilu' Tfic facred liiflorian, conriHingliimfcIf chiefly to the 
vi.mi. line of Sctli,'from whence Noah was defeended, ha* 
acquainted 115 with very few particular* relating to 
)fthe line of'Cain : nor can wc ihui form any conjeflurct 
r how long he or any of lii* defcendatil* lived. AH wc 

know is, that L.amech, the fifth in delcent him, 
married two wives, Adah and Zillah, the firft known 
iuilance of polygamy: that by the former be had two 
Tons, Jabal, who was the flrft that dwelt in tents, and 
fed cattle ; and Jubal, the inventor of mufic ; and by 
the other, a fon named Tubal*Cain, who feiund out the 
art of forging and working metals. Zillah likcu ifc 
brought him a daughter named Naamah, fuppofed to 
have invented fpinning and weaving : and we are told 
that, on fofne occafion or other, Lamcch made a fpccch 
to his wives, the explication of which has greatly puz- 
(, zled the interpreters. See Lamech. 
l''ie line of Mofes proceeds to tells us, that Seth had a Ton born 
ieth. to him called £nor, and that then began men to call upon 
name of tin Lord. Commentators give ut three 
ftnfes of thefe words. Somethink the words 
I a4S,&c. fliould be rendered, Then men prophatiedin calling on the 
name of the Lord} and that even Enos arrogated to 
himfelf a power, as if he liad been a god. But this 
fenfe feemi harfh and unnatural. There i* nothing 
more unlikely, than that Adam’s grandchildren, who 
lived under his own eye, would fo foon fhake off pa> 
rentid authority, and apoftatize from the belief and 
wurlhip of the one true God. Others think, that though 
men had hitherlo worlhipped God in private, yet they 
now iiiflitiited public aflcmblies, met in larger focieties 
for folemn and focial worlhip, and introduced liturgies 
and forms for more effedually paying their homage to 
the Almighty. This indeed is a very natural com. 
ment from tbofe who place religion in modes and fet 
forms of worfhip. But it is fcarcely credible, that 
Adam and his family had never met together to won- 
fhip Cod till now, when we arc told that Cain and 
Abel, and probably both their families alsng with 
them, brought their offerings to the I-ord* this they no 
doubt did every Sabbath day. Otiiers, therefore, put 
a more confiilent interpretation upon the words, name¬ 
ly, that men now called tbemfelvee hj the tame of the 
Lord. The meaning 'uf which is, that about this pe. 
riod, the family of Seth, who adhered to God and 
his worfhip, began to give themfelves a denomination, 
expreflivc of their relation and regards to him. They 
diilinguifhed themfelves from the irreligious family of 
Cain, and affumed the title of the font or children of 
(>od : which dcfignation was afterw-ards applied to 
them by Mofes: it was even ufed after the flood, and 
adopted by the writer* of the New Teftament. 

Of the three next defeendants of Seth, Cuinan, Ma- 
halalecl, and Jared, and uf Mcthufelah and Lamcch, 
the grandfather and father of Noah, Mofes has record¬ 
ed no more than their fevcral age*. The oriental au- 
ihois commend them, as they do Seth and Knos, for 
their piety, and the falutary injunflieiiia they left be¬ 
hind them, furbiddiiig their children all intercourfe 
xviih ihe race of curled Cain. 

Enoch the fon of Jared, and father of Mctbufelah, 
was a pcrfflii ot moft extraordinary piety, walling 
nviih God, as the Scripture expreffes it, for at leaft the 
lafl three hundred yeais of bjs life i at a reward for 
Vou II. Part I. 
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which exemplpry hehavlour in fo corrupt an 8^, lie AnteJua- 
M’ai taken up by God into iieavcn, without taflinj 
death. Sec Enoch. 

Mofes afterwaids informs us, H'hen men ^erorruMion 

mult'plj, i. c. when the earth was filled with i>iiiabi-of the hu- 
tantc, and tribes formerly living remote began to ap-manrace. 
proach nearer to one another, Daughters were bun m- 
to them; meaning in greater abundance than formerly ; 
which feems to hint, that at this period there were 
confiderably more females than males born into the 
world. Some think that Mofes, being now about to 
mention the wickednefs of the Antediluvians, intro¬ 
duces the pofferity of Cain as being (he chief caufc of 
their corruption ; and that he (lylcs them men and 
daughters of men, becaufe they were fenfual and earthly; 
in which fenfe the word tnen is fumvtimsa ufed in the 
Scri[itures. 

The font of God faw the daughters of men that they 
•were fair ; and they took them whet 'f all that they 
chafe. 'I'htfe words have given rife to many abfurd 
and ridiculous cumments both of Jews and Chrl(liHnt>. 

There arc two meaning* affixed to them, which m.iy 
be mentioned a* the moil probable. Whenever the 
name of God is added to any thing, it not only de¬ 
notes God’s being the efficient caulV, but it heightens 
end increafes its ufual meaning. For which leufi.n 
any thing that is excellent in its kind, or nnciiinm'.'niy 
lofty and magnificent, was by the Jews faid to be of 
God, or of the Lord. Tims the anjtls are called the 
font ef God. Ann Adam being created with a nobler 
image than any other creature, is fatd to be made in 
the image ef Cod. The cedars of I.ebaiicii are call¬ 
ed the of the Lord; and great mountains, the 
mountains of God. Therefore by the font of Gad in 
this place are meant men of great opulence, power, 
and authority. And by way of ccr,trail, tin hilloi ian 
introduces ihofe of poor and mean cireumfiaitees in 
life, and calls them the dnughlert of wen. The wr-'-ds 
thus explained, are not an unlike!) defcnptioii of that 
diffohite age. The great and mighty in this world 
arc commonly moff addicted to fenfual gr.itilicdtioiis, 
becaufe they have fi> many ioecntiNes to inflame thei, 
paiTions, and fo few reftraints to curb them ; and, iii- 
ftcud of ufing their power to punifl. and difcounteiianco 
vice, are too often the greatelt example* ainl promoter* 
of lafeivioufnefs and debauchery. Thus, thefe font of 
God, thefe great men, when they happened to meet 
with the daughters of their inferiors, gar.cd upon them 
aa fit objects to gratify their lull; and from among 
tliefe tliey took to themfelves, in a forcible manner, 
wives, or («* it may be rendered) concubines, of alt that 
they chofr, whether married or iininariied, witliout ever 
niking their confent. No wonder, then, that the cnith 
fiiould be filed with violence, when the highcll rank of 
men were above the rellraint of law, of rcafoii, and 
religion, and not only oppreffed the poor, but with im¬ 
punity treated them and their diildren in fuch a bafe 
and cruel manner. 

But there arc other writer* who cannot relilh the 
above opinion; beenufe lliev iliuik !l 4 huiAi and iiii- 
natural coiiffrudinn, to call great and powerful perfuus 
the ftmt ef Gad, and all mean and plebeian women the 
daughters of men. Befides, the text does not fay, that 
the font of God offered any violence to thefe inferior 

I women : 
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..Aotedilu- women ; but that they faw that they were fairt and 
made chuicc of them for wives. And wherein is the 
• ' heinournefs of the offence, .if men of a fuperior rank 
marry their inferiors, efpecially when an excefs of 
beauty apologizes fortheir choice i Or why ihould a 
few unequal matches be reckoned among the caufes of 
bringing upon the world an univerfal dcllrudlion ? For 
thefe reafons many are of opinion, that the defeendants 
MUh, p. of Seth, who were ftylcd the /cii: of Cod on account of • 
their near relation to liiiti, faw th< daughlerj of men, i. e.* 
the impious progeny of Cain, anti by intermairiagea 
became affociated with them; and furrendering to thofe 
enchantreffes their hearts and their freedom, theyfurren* 
tiered at the fame lime their virtue and their religion. 
Ft'om this union proceeded effedls fimilar to what has 
liappcncd ever fince. When a pure fociety mixes with 
a profane, the better principles of the one become foon 
tainted by the evil pradliees of the other; which veri¬ 
fies the old adage. F-vil eommnmcaiion arruMt good 
tnaiiiiftv. Thus it appears, that the great iource of 
univerfn! degeneracy was owing to the pofterity of 
Seth mingling with the progeny of Cain, in oppofition 
to what their pious fathers had ftridlly charged them. 

It is afterwards faid. There nuere gitinlt in the e.-rlh 
in th'fe days ; and alfo after that, nvhen the font of God 
tame in unto the daughters of men, and they hare ehildren 
to them, the fame became mighty men, luhieh tarre of old 
men of rennnun. Tranflators are not agreed about the 
meaning of the wwiS. gmnis. Some render the word, 
violent and crnel men; others, men who fall upon and 
rujh forward, as a rolihcr does upon his prey : the 
nieniiiiig then is, that they were not more remarkable 
for their llrcngth and I'atiire, than for their violence 
and cni'.lty, ft is gem-rally agreed, that in the firft 
ages of the world, men were of a gigantic A at lire; 
though Mofes docs not mention them as giants till af¬ 
ter the union of the faniilies of Seth and Cain, when 
men ufed their fiijierio'ity in bodily llrenglh for the 
j.urpoffs of gratifying their unhallowed paffions. 

At this pet lod of the w orld, and long after, political 
power and bodily 11 rength went hand in hand together. 
Whoever was able to encounter and kill a fierce and 
thirgcrous wild beaA, -nul dear the country of noxious 
aiiiinals, nr who was able i» the day of battle to de- 
flroy rnoA of his rncinics, was looked up to by the 
relt of his companions as the AtteA to be their leader 
a id coniniauder. Thus Nimrod, from being a mighty 
hunter, became a great king, and, grafping at power, 
w.ts never fdtistiod till every obAacIe to ms-ambition 
was removed. And it appears from hiAory, that all 
his fucceffors have pretty nearly trodden in the fame 
path. Thcfc gianh then, or font of God, might be 
the chief warriors, who formed themfelves into chofen 
bunds, and living among a cowardly and effeminate 
people, had no curb to their cruelty and luA. From 
them might fpriiig an illegitimate race, refembling their 
fathers in body and mind, who, when they grew up, 
having no inheritance, would be turned loofe upon the 
world, and follow no other employment but theft, ra¬ 
pine, and plunder. Thus ihey became jfl/j'A/y »ir« and 
men of reiiowr, and procured tbemjelves a name: but 
this was owing to the mifchicf they did, and the feats 
j of fiivagp ciiielty which they performed. 

One!', for- M.'inkiiid Tunniii^ thus headlong into all manner cf 
lt-r.uice. vivo, were adino:iiAied to reprirtj and God, out of liii 


great mercy, was pleafed to grant them a convciiicnt Antnlilu- 
time for that piirpofe; no lefs than 120 years, during 
which fpace, but no longer, he declared his Spirit • 
Aiould ** Arive with man,'* or endeavour to awiikcn and 
reclaim them from their wicked courfc of life. 
i AmidA this general corruption, one man, however, 
was found to be iuA and perfe^ in his generation, 
walking with God. This extraordinary perfon was 
Noah, the fon of Lameeh; who, not thinking it fuffi- 
cient to be righteous himfclf, Xihlcfs he did his utmoA 
to turn others likewife to righteoutnefs by admonition ^ 
as well as example, became a preacher to the abandon- Preaching 
ed race among which he lived, employing both hi$“f Nosh, 
counfel and authority to bring them to a reformation 
of tbeir manners, and to rcAore the true religion 
among them. But all he could do was to no purpofe ; 
fur they continued incorrigibly obAinatc; fo that at 
length (as Jofephus tells us), finding himfclf and fami- 
lyin imminent danger of fome violence in return fur his 
good will, he departed from among them, with his wife 
and children. ,0 

On hit departure, it is probable they fell into grcnt-.Msnkiml 
<r diforders than before; having now none to contniul,i««orrigibl<. 
or even to trouble them with unwelcome advice. Mo- 
fes affures us, “ that tlic wickodnefs of man was gieat 
in the earth, and that every- imaginntion of the thoughts 
of his heart was continually evil;” and that the 
earth was corrupt and Ailed with violence, all ikAi hav. 
ing corrupted his way upon theeaith.’* Thcfc words 
leave no room to inquire into the particular crimes of 
the Antediluvian world, which Teems to have been over¬ 
run with a complication of all manner of debauclirry 
and wickediiefs, and above all with violence and inju- 
Aice towards one another. it 

Things being in this Aate, God, as the facred hiAo-TIw whole 
rian pathetically expreffes it, “ repented that he 5 '** 

made man on earth, and it grieved him at his heart. 

And the time of forbearance being elapfed, he paffedrt|>i Nosh 
the fenteuce of their utter deAruflion by a Aood of wa-and his fa- 
ters} a fentenee which likewife included the beads pfmily. 
thc.eartb, and every creeping thing, and the fowls of 
the air. But ** Noah found grace in the eyes of the 
Lord;’’ who had before acquainted him with his de* 

Agn of bringing a deluge on the earth, and dircd'tcd 
him to make an ark, or vcffcl, of a certain form and 
Aze, capable of containing not only himfclf and family, 
but fuch numbers of animals of all forts as would be 
fiiificient to preferve the feveral fpecics, and again re- 
plcuifh the earth, together with all nccelTary proviAons 
for them. All thefe injunAions Noah performed; and, 
by God’s peculiar favour and providence, he and thofe 
that were with him furvived this tremendous calamity. 

Sec the article Delvoe. 

As to any further tranfa£lions before the Aood, wcTraditiou*! 
are left entirely in the dark by the facred liiAurian.hiftory of 
The Jews and eaAem nations, however, have made**''-’ Ante, 
ample mends for the Alence of Mofes, by the abun-“‘ 
dance of their traditions. The only part of thefe, 
which can be conntftcd in any thing like hiAory, is 
what follows. — After ibc death of Adam, Seth, 
with his family,feparated themfelves from the proAigutc 
race of Cain, and chofe for their habitation the moun¬ 
tain where Adam was buried, the Cainites remaining 
below, in the plain where Abel wag killed ; and, ar* 
cording to our hitlorians, this mountain was fo high. 
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that the inhabitants could hear the angcU Tinging the and various arts 
praifcs of Gckd, and even join them in that fervice. 

Here they lived in great puriijr and fani^ity of mao* 
iiers. Xheir condant employment was praifing God» 
from which tliey had few or no avocations; for their 
uiil) food wsH llie fruli of the trees which grew on llic 
muun taint fo that-they had no occafioo to undergo any 
fervile labours, nor the trouble of Towing and gather* 
iiig ill their harveft, They were utter drangert torn* 
vy, iiijudicet or deceit. Their only oath wait “ By 
the blood uf Abeland they every day went up to 
the top of the mountain to wurfhip Gudt and to vifit 
the body uf Adam, at a mean of procuring the Divine 
bleHing. Here, by contemplation of the heavenly bo* 
dies, they laid the foundations of the fcience of agro¬ 
nomy : and, led their inventions Ihould he forgottea, 
or lod before they were publicly known, underftanding, 
from a predi£iion of Adam’s, that there would be a 
general dedruAion of all things, once by dre, and once 
by water, they built two pillan, one of brick, and the 
other of done, that if the brick one happened to be 
overthrown by the flood or otherwife dedroyed, that 
uf dune might remain. This lad, Jofephus fays, was 
to be feen in his time in the land of Syriad, (thought 
to be in Upper Egypt). 

The defeendants of Seth continued in the pradice 
of virtue tilt the 40tli year of Jared, when an hundred 
of them hearing the noife of the muiic and the riotous 
mirth of the Cainites, agreed to go down to them from 
the holy mountain. On their arrival in the plain, they 
were immediately captivated by the beauty of the wo¬ 
men : who were naked, and with whom they defiled 
tliemfeives; and this is what is meant by the intennar- 
ringc of the funs of God with the daughters uf men, 
mentioned by MuTes. The example of thefc apudate 
Tons of Seth was foon followed by others; and from 
time to time great numbers continued to defeend 
from the mountain, who in like manner look wives 
from the abandoned race of Cain. From thefe mar¬ 
riages fprung the giants (who, however, according to 
Mofc.-it elided before) ; and thefe being as remark¬ 
able for their impiety as for their drength of body, 
tyrannized in a cruel manner, and polluted the earth 
with wickednefs uf every kind. This defeAion be¬ 
came at lad fo univerfal, that none were left in the 
huly moiintain, except Noah, his wife, his three font 
and their wives. 

Berofus, a Chaldean hidorian, who flouriihed in the 
time of Alexander the Great, enumerates ten kings 
who reigned in Chaldea before the flood ; of whom the 
fird, called yfhrut, is fuppufed to be Adam, and Xi- 
futhrus, the lad, to be Noah.»This Alorui declared 
that he held his kingdom by divine right, and that Gud 
himfelf had appointed him to be the pador of the 
people. According to our hidorian, in the fird year of 
the world, there appeared out uf the Red fea, at 
a place near the confines uf Babylonia, a certain irro- 
tional animal called Oannti. He had his whole body 
like that of a fi(h ; but beneath his filh's head grew 
another of a different fort (probably a bumao one). 

He bad alfo feet like a man, which proceeded from his 
fifh’s tail, and a human voice, the piAure of him be¬ 
ing preferved ever after. This animal converfed with 
mankind in the day-time, wilhuut eating any thing : 
he delivered to them the knowledge of letters, fcienccs, 
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he taught them to dwell together In Aaudil*. 
cities, to ereid temples, tu introduce laws, and iiifii ud- vima 
cd them in gcnmjtry : he likewiTc fliowed them how 
tu gather feeds and fruits, and impaned to them what¬ 
ever was necclTary and convenient fur a civilized life ; 
but after tliis time tbcic was iiuthing exccllcut invent¬ 
ed. Wheu the fun fet, Oannes retired into the fea, 
and continued there all night. He not only delivered 
his iiiftruAions by word of mouth, but, as uur suthnr 
alTures us, wrote of the origin of things, and of poli¬ 
tical economy. This, or a fimilar animal, is alfo men¬ 
tioned by other authors. 

Of Alafporus, the fecond king, nothing remarkable 
is related. His fucceffur, Amelon, or Amillarus, was 
of a city called Paniatibla. In hii time anuther ani¬ 
mal rcfembling the former appeared, 260 years after 
the beginning of this monarchy. Amelon was fucceed- 
cd by Metalarus; and he by Daonus, all of whom were 
of the fame city. In the time of the latter, four aiii* 
mals'of a double form, half man and half liih, made 
their appearance. Their names were £ueducut, £neu- 
gamus, EncaluIuJf and jinenisniai. Under the next 
prince, who was likewife uf PantabiUa, appeunc) ano¬ 
ther animal of the fame kind, whufe name was Otlarcn, 

AH thefe explained more particularly what had been 
conclfcly delivered by Oannis. 

In the reign of the tenth king, XifiithruE, happened 
the great deluge, of which our author gives tin foHcw* 
ing account: Cronus, or Saturn, appeared to Xilu- 
tbrus in a dream, and wanted him, that on the fifteeiiih 
of the month Lhelius mankind would be dellroycd by 
a flood ; and therefore comtnattdcd him to write duwa 
the original, intermediate flate, and end of all things 
and bury the writings under ground in Sippara, the 
city uf the fun ; that he ihould aifu build a ihip, and 
go into it with his relations and dtarefl Inetids, having 
fird furniflicd it with pruvilions, and tukcii into it f 
and four footed beads; and that, wlnn he had piovicl- 
ed every thing, and wa* afleed whither iic was laiLng, 
he fhould anfwer, 7 o the goeL, to prdy for hiippinefs 10 
mankintl. Xifutlirus did not difubey ; hut built a vrfTc!, 
whofc length was five furlungs, and bieadih two fu - 
longs. He put on board all he was directed ; and went 
into it with his wife, children, and inends. I'he fli-od 
being come, and foon ceafing, Xifiitluus let out cei- 
tain birds, which finding no rood, nur place to red up¬ 
on, returned again to the fhip. Xifulhnis, .'ifter fome 
days, let out the birds again ; but they returned to 
the ihip, having their teet daubed with mud : but 
when they were let go the third time, they came no 
more to the fliip, whereby Xifuthriis underilood that 
the earth appeared again ; and thereupon he made an 
opening between the planks of the ihip, and feeing 
that it relied on a ceitaiii mountain, he came out with 
his wife, and his daughter, and his pilot: and having 
worlhipped the earth, and raifed an altar, and facrili. 
ced to the gods, he and thofc who went out with hin 
difappeared. They who were left behind in the ihij, 
finding that Xifuihrus and the pcrfoiis that accompanud 
him did not return, went out thvmre!v.-s •».» ft^lc fnr 
bim, calling him aloud by his name; but Xifuthrus was 
no more feen by them \ only a voice came out of the 
air which enjoined them, as their duty was, to be re¬ 
ligious; and informed them, that ou account of his 
own piety he was gone to dwell with the gods, and 
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that his wife and daughter and .pilot were partaker* 
vian*. of jjjg fame honour. It alfo dire^cd them to return to 
~ Rabyiuni and that, as the fates had ordained, they 
fhouJd take the writings from Sippara, and comnumi* 
cate them to mankind ; and told them, that tlie place 
where they weie was the country of Armenia. ^Vhen 

tlu-y had heard this, they offered facrilice to the gods, 
and unauimoiiny went to Babylon; aod when they came 
thither, they dug up the writings at Sippara, built 
14 many cities, raifro temples, and rebuilt Babylon, 
medilu- I’bc Egyptians, who would give place to no nation, 

an kingii point of antiquity, have alfo a feries of kiugs, who, 

' as is pretended, reigned in Egypt before the flood ; 
and, to be even with the Chaldeans, began their ac- 
cniint tlie veiy fame year that theirs docs according to 
Berofus. 

'I’here was an ancient chronicle extant among the 
Egyptians, not many centuries ago, which contained 
30 dynalHea of princes who ruled in that country, by 
a feries of 113 generations, through an immenfe fpace 
of 36,525 years, during which Egypt was fucceflivcly 
governed by three different races; of whom the firil 
v/ere the Aiiriia:, the fecund the Meflrxi, and the third 


mountains on which they feized: fo from them were Antedila. 
named Mount Ca^ui, Libantu, Antitibanvt, and Bra- _ 
thjt. 

Of thefe lad were begotten Memrumusand Hypfu* 
raniui; but they were fo named by their mothers, the 
women of thufe times, who without fhame lay with any 
man they could light upon. Hypfqraniui mbabited 
Tyre, and he invented the making of huts of reeds and 
rufhea and the papyrus. He alf^^ell into enmity 
with hit brother Ufoiis, who firil innnted a covering 
for his body out of the {kins of the wild beads which 
he could catch. And when violent tcmpefls of winds 
and rains camr, the boughs in Tyre, being rubbed 
agaiiift each other, took fire, and burnt the wood there. 

And Ufout, having taken a tree, and broke off its 
boughs, was fo bold as to venture upon it into the fea. 

He alfo cunfecrated two rude ftonesj or pillars, to flic 
and wind; and be worfhipped them, and poured out to 
them the blood of fuch wild beads as had been caught 
in hunting. But when thefe were dead, thofe that rc* 
mained confecrated to them flump* of wood and pil- 
lara, worlhipping them, and kept anniverfary fcalls un¬ 
to them. 
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the Egyptians. 

Bui this extravagant number of yearsMaiietho (to 
wliofc remains we muft chiefly have rccourfe for the 
anck'ut Egyptian hillury) has not adopted, however 
in oilur refpedts he is fiippofed to have been led in> 
to errors in chronology by this old ehrouiele, which 
yet icems to have been a compofitiun fince Manctho’a 
time. 

The account given by Eerofus is reanifcflly taken 
from the writings of Mofes ; but we have another ac¬ 
count of the fird ages of mankind, in which no men¬ 
tion is made of the flood at all. This ia contained in 
fume fragmcnis of a Bluenician author called Sanebo- 
nialho, who is by fome faid to have been contemporary 
with Gideon, by others to have lived in the dayi of 
King David; while fume boldly aEert there never was 
fuch a pcrfoii, and tliat the whole is a flflion of Philo- 
Bihlhts in upporiiiuii to tlic books of Jofephua, writ¬ 
ten againA Apioii. To gratify llie reader’s curioflty, 
however, we have fubjoiued au account of the flrft ten 
generations mcniioncd by him, which are fuppofed by 
the compilers of the Univeifal HiAoiy to correfpond 
to the generations mentioned by Mofes before the 
flood. 


Sanchoniatho having delivered his cofmogony, or 
generation of the other parts of the world, begins his 


Many year* after this generation came Agreus and 
Halicus, the inventors of the arts of hunting and fifh- 
ing, from whom huntfmen and fiihcrmeii arc named. 

Of thefe were begotten two brothers, the inventors 

iron and of the forging thereof: one of thefe, called 
Ckrjfor, the fame with Hepheltus, or Vulcan, ex* 
ereifed himfetf in words and charms and divinations; 
found out the hook, bait, and iifhing line, and boats 
{lightly built; and was the flrft of all men that failed. 
Wherefore he alfo was worfhipped after his death fora 
god: and they calk'd him Ztut Michiut, or Jupiter the 
engineer ; and fomc fay bis brothers invented the way 
of making walls of brick. 

Afterwards from this generation came two brothers; 
one of whom was called Ttebnitet, or the Artift ; the 
other Geinut AutMbthon^ [the home-born man of the 
carth.J Thefe found out to mingle ftubhle, or fniall 
twigs, with the brick earth, and to dry them in the 
fun, aud fo made tyling. 

By thefe were ^gotten others; of which one was 
called Agrut [Field]; and the other Agrouems, or 
Agrotet [Huftiandmen], who had a ftatue much wur- 
{hipped, and a temple carried about by one or more 
yoke of oxen, in Fhmnicia, and among thofe of Byblus 
he is eminently greatf^ of the gcd$. Thefe 

found out how to make courts about men’s huufes, and 


hillory ut mankind with, the produ£lion of the flrft 
pair of mortals, whom Philu, his tranflator, calls Pro- 
iogonui and >Eon ; the latter of whom found out the 
food which was gathered from trees. 

Their ilTue were calk'd Genui and Grata, and dwelt 
in PhoKiitcia : but when the great droughts came, they 
ilretched fuith their hands to heaven towards the fun; 
for him they thought the only God aud l.ord of hea¬ 
ven, calling him Beelfamen, which in Phccnician is hard 
of traven, aud in Greek Zeus, 

Afterwai Js from Cci.ut, the fon of Pvotognnue and 
iEon, Other mortal ilTuc was begotten, whole name* 
V'cre J'bos, Pur, and Phlox / that is, Light, Fire, and 
Flame. Theft found out the way of generating Ih-e, 
by the lubbing of pieces of wood againft each other, 
and Ltu^ht uien the ufr thereof. They begat fons of 
vaft bulk and height,, whofc names were given to the 


fences and caves, or cclian. Huibandmen, and fuch 
as ufc dogs in hunting, derive from thefe ; and they 
are alfo called Alela and Titant. 

Of thefe were begotten Amynoi aod Magus, who 
{bowed men to conftHute villages and flocks. 

In thefe men’s age there was one Eliun, which im- 
port* in Greek Hypji^ue [the moft high], and his wife 
was named Beruth, who dwelt about Byblus : and by 
him was begot one Epigerus, or Autochthon, whom 
they afterwards called tjvanus [heaven] ; fo that from 
him that slement which is over us, hy renfon of its ex¬ 
cellent beauty, is caUed heavent and he had flfter of 
the fame parents called Ge [the earth] ; and by rcafoo 
of her beauty the earth had her name given to it. 

Hypflflus, the father of thefe, dying in fight with 
wild beafts, was confecrated, and hii children oflered 
facrificcs and libations to hira.^But Uranus taking the 

kinedoat' 
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Antrdilu- kingdom nflii^ father) married his filler Gci and had 
vi.ii by hi.r four ibris; lius, who is called CVenaf, ^or Sa< 
'^'■■“■""’turu] } Bk.iyiui; Dagoni who is Sitofl) or the god of 
corn i .and Atlas: but by other wires Uranus had 
much ilTue. 

As TO (he cuftoms, policy« and other general cir> 
C'.imdances of the Antediluvians) we can only form 
conjedlurcs. 

The only thii^ we know as to their religious rites 
is, that they offered facrifices, and that very early, both 
of the fruits of the earth and uf animals ^ but whether 
the blood and flcOi of the aniroali, or only their milk 
16 and wool, were offered, is a difputed point.>~ 
Artv&r-of Of their arts and fciences, we have not much more 
the Antfdi-^Q Tjjp Antediluvians feem to have fpent their 
luvuos. rather in luxury and wanlonnefs, to which the 

abundant fertility of the firft earth invited them, than 
in difeoveriet or improvements, which probably they 
ffuod much lefs in need of than their fucceffors. The 
art of working metals was found out by the laft gene* 
ration of Cain’s line s and mufic which they might be 
fiippofec^to pra^life for their pleafure, wm not brought 
to any perfedlion, if invented; before the fwne genm- 
tion. 8ume authors have fuppofed aftronomy to have 
been cultivated by the Antediluvians, though this is 
probably owing to a millake of Jofephui: but it is to 
be prefumed, the progrefs they made therein, or to any 
other fciencc, was not extraordinary ; it being even 
very doubtful w hether letters were fo much at koown 
before the flood. Sec Alphabit, N° 13. 

Ah to their politics and civil conflitutions, we have 
not fu much atany tircumftaocet whereon to build con> 
jcclure. It is probable, the patriarchal form of go* 
veriimrnt, which certainly was the firff, was fet au^de 
wild) tyranny and oppreffion began to take place, and 
much fuuuer anrong the race of Cain than that of Seth. 
It fermt alfu, that their communities were but few, and 
eonfifled of vaftly larger numbers of people than any 
formed fince the flood: or rather, it is a queftiow, whe¬ 
ther, after the union of the two great families of Seth 
and Cain, there were any diflinflion of civil focieties, or 
diverfity of regular governments, at all. It is more like¬ 
ly, that all mankind then made but one great nation, 
though living in .a kind of anarchy, divided into feveral 
diforcierly aiTociations; which, as it was almofl the 
natural coofequence of their having, in all probability, 
but one common langtiage, fo it was a circumdance 
which gready contributed to that general corruption 
which otberwife pnbapt could not have fo uaivcrfally 
nverfpread the Antediluvian world. And for this rea- 
foo chiefly, as it feems, fo foon as the poflerity of Noah 
were fufficiently tncrcafcd, a plurality of tongues was 
miraculoufly introduced, in order to divide them into 
difUnA focieties, and thereby prevent any fuch total 
depravation for the future. See Cot/ronoff of 

OftheconditionoftheAotediluvians,MrWhitehurfl, 
is his Inquiry iato tbt ordinal Jhie and formation of tht 
• P. sHi.rur/A", has given us the following piAure : “ Under a 
aSj. mild aud ferene fley, and when the fpontaneotis 

duAionsof the earth were more than fufficient fur the 
caUsof nature, without art or lidiour, mankind had 
no need of any other protcAion from the incknwncy 
of the frafans, nor of barns for winter’s flore, than 
the benevolent Author of nature had plentifully pro¬ 
vided fur them. Coorequently, in a date of nature like 
this, there was no temptation to ads o£ violence, in* 


julUce, fraud, 4 cc. every one having plenty and enough Aotcditii. 
each equally partook of the numerous bleflings thus 
amply provided for him. Power and property being'”' 
equally diffufed, men lived together in perfcA peace 
and harmony, without law, and without fear ; there* 
fore it may be truly faid of the Antediluvians, that 
they flept away their time in fweet repofe on the ever* 
verdant turf. Such apparently was the date of nature 
in the firfl ages of the world, or from the creation to 
the firft convulfion in nature, whereby the world was 
not only univcrfally deluged, but reduced to a heap of 
ruins.” But our ingenious author, whole Inquiry is 
not profeffedly repugnant to revelation, feems here to 
have loft himfelf in a pleafing reverie. At lead he has 
forgot to inform us. For what purpofe, under fuch 
circumftaoces, he fuppofes the deluge to have been fent 
upon the earth ; and. How we are to underftand the 
account given by Mofes, who reprefeots the Antedilu¬ 
vians, not as an innocent race, quietly repoilng on the 
ever*verdaot turf, but as a corrupt generation, by 
whom ** the earth was filled with violence.'’ 17 

One of the moft extraordinary circumftances which Of the ten- 
occurs in the Antodiluvian hifto^, is the vaft length j- 

human lives in thofe firft ages, in comparifon with ' 

own. Few perfons now arrive to eighty or an hun¬ 
dred years ( whereas, before the flood, they frequently 
lived to near a tboufand : a difproportion almoft incre¬ 
dible, though fupported by the joint tetlimonies of fa* 
cred and profane writers. Some, to reconcile the 
matter with probability, have imagined that the ages 
of thofe firft men might pofftbly be computed, not by 
fular years, but months; an expedient which reduces 
the length of their lives rxtber to a (hortcr period than 
our own. But fijr this there is not the Icaft founda¬ 
tion I b<fides the many abfurdities that would thence 
follow, fuch as their begetting children at about fix 
years of age, as foiae of them in that cafe muft have 
done, and the contraAion of the whole interval be* 
tween the creation and the deluge to confidcrably lefs 
than two hundred years, even according to the larger 
computation of the Septuagint. 

Again : Jofepbot, the Jewifti hiftorian, and fume 
Chriltian divines, arc uf opinion, that before the flood, 
and fomc lime after^ mankind in genenil did nut live 
to fuch a remarkable age, but only a few beloved of 
God, fuch as the patriarchs mentioned by Mofes. 

They reafon in this manner: Though the hiftorian re¬ 
cords tlw names of fome men whole longevity was lin¬ 
gular, yet that is no proof that the reft of mankind 
atcaii^ to the fame period of life, more than tiiat 
every mao was then of a gigantic ftaturc, bccaufe he 
fays, m tkoft dayt tlwe vttrt giants upon the earth. 

Bdides, bad the whole of the i^tcdiluvians lived fo 
very k>ag, and increafed in numbers in proportiou to 
their age, before the flood of Noah, the earth could 
Dot have contained its inhabitants, even fup|ioring no 
part of it had been fca* And had animals lived as 
long, and multiplied in the lame manner as they luive 
done afterwards, they would have confumed the whole 
produre of the globe, and the ftronger would have eK. 
tingutHicd many fpecies of tlie weaker. Hence they 
conclude, that, for wife and good euds^ Cod extended 
ofily the Uvea of tbe patriarchs, a^ a few bclidc, to 
fuch an extsaordiiutry length. 

But moft writers maintsun the longevity of man. 
kind in general in the early world, not only upon tlu 

authority 
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f Antedilu- suthority of facred, but likewifc of profane hiftory. 

***"*• And for fuch a conftitution, tlie moral rcafons are 
'■ abundantly obvious. When the earth was wholly iin- 

Moral r-»- except by one pair, it was m-ccfTary to endow 

fon» for ihU'”®'* with a fliongcr frame, and to allow them a longer 
lungevity. contiiiiiauce upon earth fur peopling it with inhabit¬ 
ants. In the infant flnte of every mechanical art, re¬ 
lating to tillage, building, clothing, &c. it would re¬ 
quire many years experience to invent proper tools and 
inllniments to cafe men of their labour, and by multi¬ 
plied efiays and experiments to biing their inventions 
to any degree of maturity and perfection. Every part 
of their work mull have been exceedingly arduous from 
fuch a penury and cuarfenefs of tools, and mull have re¬ 
quired lungbr time and more ftreiigth of body than af¬ 
terwards, when mechanical knowledge was introduced 
into the world. If parents at this period had not 
continued long with their children, to have taught 
them the arU of providing for ihemfelves, and have 
defended them from the attacks of wild beafU, and 
fiom other iiijnrits to which they were expofed, many 
families would have been totally cxtinguiflied. But 
one of llu bed and moll valuable ends which longevity 
would anfwcr was, the tranfmitting of knowledge, par¬ 
ticularly of religious knowledge, to mankind. And 
thus, before writing was invented, or any fuch eafy 
and durable mode of conveyance was found out, a very 
few men ferved for many generations to inftruA their 
poftcrity, who would not beat a lofs to confult living 
11} and authentic records. 

Haturil The natural canfes of this longevity arc varioufly af- 
cauieiof it. Some have imfiutcd it to the fobriety of the 

Antediluvians, and the limplicity of their diet; alleging 
that they hud none of tliofc provocations to gluttony, 
which wit and vice have fincc invented. Temperance 
might undoubtedly have fome cfTcdl, but not polTibly 
to fuch a degree. There have been many temperate 
and .ibflcmious perfons in later ages, who yet feldom 
have exceeded the ufual period.—Others have thought 
that the long lives of thofe inhabitants of the old world 
proceeded from the flrength of their llainina, or hrft 
principles of their bodily conilitutions: which might, 
indeed, bo a concuiTciit, but not the foie and adequate 
caufc of their longevity ; for Sliem, who was bom be¬ 
fore the deluge, and had all the virtue of the antedilu¬ 
vian conllitutiun, fell three hundred years (hort of the 
ttge of his forefathers, becaufe the greatell part of his 
life was palled after the flood.—Others have imputed 
the longevity of the Antediluvians to the eKccIlcncy of 
tlieir fruits, and fome peculiar virtue in the herbs and 
plants of thofe days. But to this fuppofition it has 
been objedled, that as the earth was curfed immediately 
.after the fall, its produdlions we may fuppofe gradually 
decreafed in their virtue and goodnefs till the flood ; 
and yet we do not fee the length of men's lives decreafed 
conliderably, if at all, during that interval. Waving this 
objei^ion, as the import of the curfe is varioufly inter¬ 
preted, it appears certain that the piodudions of the 
earth were at flrll, and probably continued till after 
the deluge, of a different nature from what they were 
ill future times. Buffon fuppofes this diflerence may 
have continued gradually to diminilh for many ages 
fubfequent to that catallropbe. The furface of the 
globe (according to his theory) was in the firll ages 
of the world Icfs foUd and compa£l; bccaufe, gravity 
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having afled only for a Ihort time, tcrrellrial bodies Antedila* 
had Dot acquired their prefent denfity and confiilenec. 

The produce of the earth, therefore, mud have been *”■- 
analogous to its condition. The furface being more 
loufe and moift, its produflions would of courfc be 
more ductile and capable of extenfion ; Their growth, 
therefore, and even that of the human body, would re¬ 
quire a longer time of being completed. The foftnefs 
and duflility of the bones, mufcles, &c. would proba¬ 
bly remain for a longer period, becaufe every fpeciea 
of food was more foit and fucculent. Hence the full 
expaniion of the human body, or when it was capable 
of generating, muft have required iSO or 130years; 
and the duration of life would be in proportion to the 
time of growth, as is uniformly the cafe at prefent: 

For if we fuppofe the age of puberty, among the firft 
races of men, to have been 150 years, as they now ar¬ 
rive at that age in 14 years, the age of the Antedilu¬ 
vians will be in exa^ pioportion to that of the prefent 
race; (ince by multiplying thefe two numbers by feven, 
for example, the age of the prefent race will be 9!$, 
and that of the Antediluvians will be 910. The pe- 
riod'of man's cxilleiice, therefore, may have gradually 
diminiflied in proportion as the furface of the earth ac¬ 
quired more folidityby iheconflant adlion of gravity: 
and it is probable, that the period from the creation, 
to the days of David, was fufiicient to give the earth 
all the denfity it was capable of receiving from the in- 
flueitce of gravitation ; and confcqueutly that the fur¬ 
face of the earth has ever fmee remained in the fame 
flatc, and that the terms of growth in the productions 
of the earth, as well as the duration of life, have been 
invariably fixed from that period. 

It has been further fiippofcd, that a principal caufe 
of the longevity under conlideration was the wholefome 
coiillitotion of the Antediluvian air, which, after the 
deluge, became corrupted and unwholefume, breaking, 
by degrees, the prifline crafls of the body, and fbort- 
eniiig men's lives, in a very few ages, to sear the pre- 
fent ftandard. 

The temperature of the air and feafons before that 
cataflrophe are upon very probable grounds fuppofed 
to have been conilantly uniform and mild : the burn¬ 
ing heats of fummer and the feverities of winter's cold 
were not then come forth, but fpring and autumn 
reigned perpetually together: And indeed, the cir- 
cumilance above all others moil conducive to the pro¬ 
longation of human life in the poildiluvian world ap¬ 
pears to be an equal and benign temperature of cli¬ 
mate (fee the article LoKOaviTv) ; whence it feems 
reafonable to infer, that the fame caufe might have pro¬ 
duced the fame eifeCl in the Antediluvian world. so 

Whether flclh was permitted to be eaten before theWhether 
deluge, is a queilion which has been much debated. 

By the permimon exprefsly given to Noah, for 
purpofe, after the flood, and God’s afllgning vege-fQf^ 
tables only for food to man, as well as beail, at thegood. ^ 
creation, one would imagine it was not lawful before : - 

yet others have fuppofed, that it was included in the 
general grant of power and dominion given to Adam 
by God over the animal creation ; and the dillinClion 
of bcalls into clean and unclean, which was well known 
before the flood, is infifted on as a ftrong argument on 
this fide. 

But in anfwcr to this it has been obferved, that if 

fo, 
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Antcdilu* fo, ii doth not appear what occafioa there was to re> 
vian». new this grant after the flood, anil to add, “ Every 
movinjj iluiig that liveth fhall be meat for you, even, as 
the green herb have I given you all things.’' This 
furely implies that the green herb and fruits of the 
trees were all that was granted to man at firil ( but 
now, over and above that, was added the grant oC, 
animal food : for in a deed or gift, all il fpecifled that 
is given or granted, and whatever is not exprefsly men« 
tioned is excluded or not given. Here man’s food is 
appointed and fpecifled ; what is not exprefsly men*, 
tioned is therefore refervedand not granted. Befldes, 
this grant or appointment of man’s food refpeded not 
Adam only, but all hii pofterity, till an additional 
grant was made. 

To the animals no further grant was made than at 
firfl; but to man another was made immediately after 
his fall and expulfion from Paradife, implied in tliefe 
words: “ In the fwcat of thy face lhalt thou eat 
bread, till thou return into the ground.” This vvas in 
truth a punifhment for his tranfgreiTion, as well as a 
grant of other food, but yet what was now become 
necclTary to him. Paradife was no doubt planted 
with the moil excellent fruits, fuflicient to have fu< 
Aained his life in health and vigour in his innocent 
Ante: but after his tranTgreflion, being thruA out from 
that happy abode, and having then only the fruits of 
the common earth to feed on; which were not fo nutri¬ 
tious as thofe of Paradiir, he Auod in need of fome- 
thiiig elfe to fuAain life ; and therefore bread produced 
by cuhui-e and other preparations for bis food was now 
added, which before was not neceffary, and thence call¬ 
ed the f)/liff. Tliis feems a plain rcafon why bread 
was added after he eame to live on the common earth; 
though perhaps another reafon alfo for that addition 
may he given from the change that happened in man’s 
body after his fall. Bread being now btxrome the Aaff 
of life, Cain, the flrA man burn, became a tiller of the 
ground, or an huAiandman; as the next in btrtb, Abel, 
became a keeper or feeder of Ihcep. 

As to.thcdiAinftion between clean and unclean, this 
fulely refpeAcd animals oflered in facriflee in the Ante¬ 
diluvian world : as is evident from lienee, that Noah, 
upon his coming out of the ark “ look of every clean 
bcaA and of every clean fowl, and offered burnt ofler- 
ings unto the Lord and that upon the grant of ani¬ 
mal food to him and his |>oAerity, which was poAerior 
in time to the facriflee, lliere is not the IcaA nuntiun 
of any diAln^ion between clean and unclean with re- 
fpeA to food, but the very contrary, fmee the grant 
runneth, “ Every moving thing tliat liveth fhall be 
meat for you, even as the green herb have I given you 
all things.” That diAinAion of clean and unclean as 
to food, came in with the law of Mofes, and was diAcr- 
ent from that of facrifices, there being feveral crea¬ 
tures clean for food which were not to be offered io 
facriflee. 

But another objeAion here occurs. What occafion 
was there for keeping Aieep, when none of them could 
be eaten ? In anfwer to tbie, it has been obferved, 
that flieep and other animals might at this period 
be of great ufe to men befldes ykldiirg them food. 
Tlieir flocks, no doubt, confllled of fuch creatures as 
were of the domeAic kind, and fuch as by the dirine 
law were pronounced clean aad fit ftr being offer- 
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ed in facriflee; therefore numbers would be kept for Antedilc- 
tbis very purpofe. Their fkins, befldes ferving men 
as garments, might anfwer many other valuable inten- 
tions. VeAments of hair and wool foon fucceeded the 
ruder coverings of /kins: cunfequently great profit 
would be derived from fuch animtds as could be Aiorn, 
efpecially in countries where the inhabitants h J a paf- 
toral life and dwelt in tents. And we afterwaids find 
that Abel's facriflee was of this kind. They might ufe 
feveral of thefc animals, as they Aill do in fume parts 
of the world, for bearing of burdens and drawing of 
carriages : fur we may t»e it for granted that the flrA 
inventions for eaflng men of labour, would be of the 
flmplcfl kind, and f^ch as came eafleA to band. But 
keeping flocks of lhe», goats, and fuch like, would be 
of great utility, by aSurding quantities of milk, which 
is found to be the moA nourifhing .diet both to the 
young and the old ; and their carcafes, though not 
ufed as food, might anfwer fume ufeful purpofes per¬ 
haps in manuring the foil. t, 

The Antediluvian world was, in all probability, tncrcare of 
Aocked with a much greater number of inhabitants mankiiKl 
than the prefent earth either attiially docs, or perhaps^®*^"™’^®" 
is capable of containing or fupplying. This feems ' 

tunliy to follow from the great length of their lives, 
which exceeding the prefcnl ftaiiJard of life in the pro- 
portion, at IcaA, of ten to one, the Antediluvians muA 
accordingly in any long fpace of lime double them- 
fcives, at IcaA in about the tenth part of the time in 
which mankind do now double ilicmfelves. It has 
been fappufed that they began to beget children as 
early, and left off as late, in pn>p(>rttun, as men Jo 
now; and that tiic feveral chihlreii of the fume father 
fucceeded as quickly one after another as they ufually 
do at this day : and as many generations, which are 
but fucceffivc with us, Were conie.nporar)’ befme the 
flood, the number of people living on the earth at 
oaice would be by that meaus fufilciently iucreafld to 
anfwer any defeft which might anfe from olhei cii- 
cumAances not confldi red. So that, if we mike a com¬ 
pulation on thefc pnneipUs, we Hull find, that tlieie 
was a coiifldcriible nuinbor of people in the world at 
the death uf Abel, though ihcir father Adam w.-is ime 
then 130 years old j and that the number of mankind 
before the deluge would eaflly amount tv above one 
hundred thouDmd millions (even according to the Sa¬ 
maritan chronology), that is, to twenty times as many 
as our prefcnl earlli has, in all probability, now upon 
it, or can well be fuppofed capable of maintaining in 
its prefent conilUution. . 

The following table, made upon the above mentioned 
principles by Mr WhiAon, Aiows at leaA what a number 
uf people night have been in the Antediluvian world. 
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4096 132 22 II 

'8192 156 24 12 

t 6 ,$ 9 ^ 182 26 13 

32,768 210 28 14 

65,336 240 30 15 

131,072 272 32 i6 

262,144 306 34 17 

524,288 34a 36 18 

1,048.576 380 38 29 

2,097,152 420 40 20 

4,194,304 462 42 21 

8,388,608 506 44 ii 

16,777,216 552 46 23 

33 » 554.+33 600 48 24 

67,108,864 650 50 25 

134,217,728 702 52 26 

268,435,456 756 54 27 

536,870,912 812 56 28 

1,073,741,824 870 58 29 

2,147,483,648 930 60 30 

4,294,967,296 993 62 31 

.8,589,934,592 1056 64 32 

17,179,869,184 1122 66 33 

34.359»73»t368 1190 68 34 

68,719,476,736 1260 70 35 

*37.438.9531472 * 33 * 7 * 36 

274,877,906,944 1406 74 37 

549.755.813,888 1482 76 38 

• CtcHurit J3„{ gcconling to a later • writer upon the fubjed, 
above table, though the numbcra there may be 
tlionght fuIEcicnt for the peopling of the earth, we 
could by no means dejiend upon, for fcveral reafons; 
particularly, 

ObjrAioni 1. It is laid down there as a foundation, that the 
to Mr Antediluviaiiawoulddoublctliemfclvcseveryfortyyearai 
Whiflor,*! indeed they would, and in Icfs time, after there 
came to be too marriages. Now, had ilic author ob- 
ferved tins regular progreflion in his computation, by 
adding 40 years to evijry former period of the age of 
the world, the amount, inilead of two millions of mil* 
lions, &c. would have been above five millions of mil* 
lions at the year 1656, the age of the world at the de« 
luge, according to the Hebrew numbers, which he con* 
tends fur. What would the fum theu have been, had 
we carried on the computulioii for 600 years more, ac* 
cording to the Septuagint ^ 

2. He fuppofes the period of doubling muft have 
been much Ihorter in the carliell ages, and much long¬ 
er in the later, contrary to reafon and fait. For man- 
hind bcirg fpriing from one puir only, the increafe at 
firft murt have been very flow, Lot come on very fall 
wiieii a cunfiderable number were married. His table 
tliercfure is made not regularly, but according to fan¬ 
cy, by unequal iUrts or chafins, at great intervals in 
the latter part, wbere it (huiild have been muft regu¬ 
lar: it would teem with no other view than to taife 
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fuch t number, upon the whole, as might be thought Anteddu* 
fufficient to people the earth. ' viaiis. 

3; In that calculation the two material points, thc'"^’~^ 
time of nurfing and the age of puberty, art quite 
overlooked, by which all computations of the nuinheri 
in the Antediiuvrao world muft be regulated. Wliat 
^unavoidable miftakei this oiniffion muft occafion, will 
be feen by examining the firft ten numbers of the laid 
table. 
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On this tabic it may be obferved, 1. That though 
there were but two perfuns created at firll, this com¬ 
putation makes four perfuns in the fecund year of the 
world. This could not puflibly be, except Cain had 
been bom within 12 months after the creation, winch 
is highly improbable, and Abel in the fecond year, yet 
far more improbable ; fur in that cafe Eve could nut 
have fucklcd Cain. 

2. In the fixth year of the world we have eight per¬ 
funs, that is, fix cHidreo of Eve’s in fix years. ** But CeiUym^ 
(our author adds) what (hall Eve do with fix infants ^ 

in fix years! Where cuuld Ihe find fo many wet iiurfes 
for them f Or would the mother of all living deny her 
children that nourifbment which the Creator had ap¬ 
pointed for their firft food, the milk in herbreaftsf 
Do they confider that there was but one womeu in the 
world to do for faerfclf, her hulband, and her children, 
what bdougs to womeu to do I We Ihould furely have 
more refpeS and compaflion for the mother of all man¬ 
kind, than to lay fuch aa intolerable burden upon her, 
whofc forrow for her own deception, and theix-by ruin¬ 
ing both hcrfclf and her hulband, mull have been very 
great for many years. In punilbment of wliich, though 
God had faid at nould greatly multiply her /orrotv and 
eonctpiion, the meaning was not, that (he Ihould have 
a child every year, which could not be, bccaufe the 
nature of that food and nuurillimcnt appointed by him- 
felf for her children would uot permk it. Nor yet 
when he commanded them to increa/e and multiply and 
rtpleuijh the earth, could the command be obeyed in 
fucli a manner as was contrary to the order of nature 
and providence. But the method inleiiutd to anfwer 
the defign of the command was Co prolong their lives 
to above 800 and 900 years, and their prolific powers 
for 340 or 360 years of that term of life, that by flow 
and fare and long continuance of increafe tlicy might 
people the earth in due time.” 

3. The fame exception lies to all the following pe¬ 
riods of doubling, where the number far exceeds what 
it could poflibly be in facf; but we fliall pafs them 
over, and come to the laft of them in the year 110, 
in which the number of mankind is made 2048. Now 
tn the year 110 not one of Adam’s children were mar. 

ried, 
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ricd, Irfcaufp nat yet come to tlie age of pulierty. In 
tliat year of Hic world tlicrecould be no more than t8 
or 20 pcrfonst at lingle births, befidcs Adam and Ere. 
It is a' great millake therefore to imagine, that the 
periods of doubling were much Ihorter in the earlier 
times than in the latter ; the coofraiy of which is evh 
dent to reafon. 

According to our author, two errors have been fallen 
into treating of this point j namely, l. That in the 
firft ages of the world, both before and after the Flood, 
men twgan to propagate their kind as early as they 
commonly do at prefent. 3. That the children of the 
fame father fucccedcd one after another as fad as they 
do DOW, that is, that the women brought forth chil> 
Cf die agesdren every year. The firft of thefe errors he confutes, 
ofpulifrtjr by (hewing that the frveral periods or ftages of man’s 
life bear a juft proportion to one another, and to the 
whole term of life ; and that the period of puberty or 
maturity has not been the fame at all times, but it ac> 
cording to the length or brevity of life in rhe different 
ages of the world, according to that remark of St Au> 
guftine, 7 <inlo Jerior Juit pr^rtione pubertat, quanto 
vita toliut major antiojtiaj, Mofes, he obferves, gives 
the age of the world from the creation to tbe deluge, 
and from that period to his own time chiefly by geue> 
rations. A generation is the interval of years between 
the births of father and Ton. This the X^iUns call 
atast and the Greeks yiis*. Now, a genention, or 
the interval of years between father and fon, has not 
been, neither pofllhly could be, the fame in all agea 
from the beginning, as Vofliutjuftly obferves; but has 
varied greatly according to the length or brevity of 
man’s life in the feveral periods of the world. Since 
the ordinary tenn of man’s life has been reduced to 
70 and 80 years, the time of puberty is iu proportion 
to this brevity of life, and reckoned at zo or 21, which 
is tbe fourth part of a life of fourfeure. Tbe feveral 
ftages of human life are infancy, childhood, youth, 
manhood, full age, declenfion, old or decrepit age; 
all which commonly bear a proportion to tbe whole 
term of life. Now the bounds and limits of thefe fe* 
veral ftages cannot be precifely the fame in all, but va. 
ry in rcipeA of the difpofition of men’s bodies, their 
courfc of bfe, and alfo the places and agea in which 
they live. In the Ancediluviao world then, when men 
lived to upwards of 800 and 900 years, can it be 
thought that they paiTed through the feveral ftages of 
life in as (hort time as men do now, who feldom ex¬ 
ceed 80, and not one in ten arrives at that age ? But 
it the Antediluvians arrived at puberty or manhood as 
foon as men do now, then would tbe feveral ftages of 
human life have been loft or confounded, and men 
would have darted from childhood to manhood at once, 
without any due or regular intervals, contrary to the 
order of nature: But if, according to the prefent e- 
conomy of nature, man is but a youth at 20, which 
is a fourth part of our term of life, w'c may rcalba- 
ably conclude, there would be a fuitable proportion of 
years in a much longer term of life, (ince nature is 
conftant and uniform in her operations. And though in 
fo long a life as the Antediluvians enjoyed, the time 
of puberty might be a fifth ora fizthpart of their term 
of life, yet would they be but youths at 150 or ido; 
which bears much tlie iune proportion to the whole of 
<heir life as 20 is to that of ours. 

Vot. 11 . Part I. 


The other is aft error, he thinks, whii-k cotiM never An'cd:!:- 
bavc been fallen into, had it bren coufid.-rrcl, tlwt 
every mother fuckled her own children in thofe emly 
days: and indeed where could (he have fo'xi \ ani.tlK r 
to liavc done it for her ? 

Taking it for granted, then, that it was m nniver- 
fal euftom for women to fuckle their I'hildivn as wt ii 
before as after the flood, the next (jucllion is, for li iw 
long time they continued niirlVs ? He ftiows various 
inftanees, that when man’s life was reducid to 130 or 
140 years, the ordinary lime of nurfiiig was l v. o years: C/ the iira« 
he thence infers, that for three or four genrrefions af-^UfttcQ tor 
terthc flood, when men b'vcd to about 400 years, 
time would be fo much loogcr in proportion,aud would ' 

not be Icfs than three or fouryears; and confeguently, 
that before the flood, svhen life was protracted to 8oo 
or 900 years, it would be ftill longer in prof/ortion to 
their longevity } fo that five years might be tlie ordi¬ 
nary time of uurfitig in the Old World; and there¬ 
fore that we cannot reckon Icfs than fix years between 
the births. For man’s life being prolonged to fo ma¬ 
ny hundred years at firft for the more fjiecdy peopling 
of the earth, he came by flow degrees to mature age, 
there being a long time required to rear np a body that 
was to laft near 1000 years. The intervals thtrefarc 
of infancy, childhood, youth, and mature age, w, rc 
fo much longer in proportion to ours as the dift'cicnve 
is between our term of life and theirs: and 150 or 
ifio years, with refpeft to their longevity, was no 
more in proportion than 20 is to the brev.ty of our j. 
life. As the Antediluvians therefore were fo very longD;!lince 
in growing tip to mature age, he concludes that tlicbetwren iJu 
time of nurfiTig could not be Ihorter than five years, 
and that the diftance between the births in a regular 
way muft be fet at fix years. 

Upon the whole, he thinks if evident that there 
could be 00 fuch fpcedy incrcafc of mankind at the be¬ 
ginning as is imagined; that the time of nurfing above 
Ipecificd was no more than ncceflarj-for that ftrength of 
conftitution which was to laft for 800 and 900 years; 
and that women who were to continue bear.iig children 
for 340 or 360 years of their life, (houid have them but 
flowly, and at the diftance of feveral years, that their 
ftrength might hold out, and that they miglit nut be 
overburthened witb too many cares at once; and there¬ 
fore, when Eve’s firft child was fix years old, it tvas 
time enough for her to have anotlicr, aud fo 011, though 
poiTibly fometimes twins. 

Tht-fe points being difeufted, he proceeds, 1. ToCo;*burii'« 
compute what number upon the wliole might be born 
into the world from the creation to near the time of “I" 
the deluge; and then, 2. To ftate the needful 
duflions for deaths and ocher deficiencies. 

I. T. How long the parents of mankind continued i:i 
paradife, we know not; though longer perhaps than ,s 
commonly imagined. Wc mall even fuppofc two or 
three years, in which time there was no cbiM borx, 
oorany attempt towards it. Wr (hall allow them two 
ortbrve years more to lamrnf thi-ir fall, and tbe twifer- 
able eftate their want of faith and difubcdience had 
brought them to,* fr^m a moll happy condition ; and 
fuppofe Cain to be bom fix years after the creation (in 
which fuppofition few, probably, will be apt to think 
us too bafty), and Abclagaia ux years after him, and 
fo every fixth year Eve to have bad a child, the fiiil 

KL ftVCD, 
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AntedSln^- fevcHi riglit, xtr nine whereof were probably all male* 
(the males being longer in coming to inatunty than the 
females) { and this diflance betvreeo the births will alfo 
be thought a fufEcient allowance. At this rate of in> 
creafe Adam would have in too years 16 childreni in 
200 years 32* and in 400 years 64 children ; when we 
will fuppofe Eve to have left off cliilcUhearing. Nor 
need this number of Adam's children he thought too 
great, when there are inftances in thefe later ages, and 
this (hort period of man’s life, of thnfe who have had 
40 children at Angle births by two fucccfllve wives, 
and of many others who have had 30 , 25, and 30, by 
one wife ; though in fuch cafes it is not to be fuppofed 
that the women fuckled their children. 

2. Though it is reafonable to think that the Ante* 
diluvians, notwit hltanding their longevity, came to 
mature age at 150; yet as we arc not Ture that they all 
married fo foon as they were ripe for marriage, and 
that the earliell in tlie genealogies is born in the i62d 
year of his father, who might probably be a Aril born, 
our author docs not fuppofe Cain, Abel, or any of the 
fiicceediiig children or grandchildren of Adam to have 
married till they were 160, but to have had children 
from iCti or lAa till they were of the age of 500, 
at the fore-named dillance or interval between the 
births; though Noah we know liad three fons after he 
was 500, at the due intervals. And to all the Ante. 
diluviaiK wc may allow, without fear of cxceLding, 50 
or 54 children in genend, according to the cuiirfc of 
nature, an.l the longevity of thofc Aril ages of the 
world. 

3. Let us next inquire in what number of years the 
men of that world might double themfelvcs, notwiih. 
Aandlng the long interval between the births. The 
inercafe indeed will be found very fmall for the Aril 
300 or 400 yc.trs, as they were late in coming to ma¬ 
turity ; but the fueceeding ages will fwcll the account 
exceedingly, l.ct us fuppofe at prefent (whatfliall be 
proved afterwards) that in the year of the world 500, 
there were 200 perfons only, male and female, of full 
age to marry, the men at 160, the women at 120 or 
thereabout. The lirll or feennd year after the mar¬ 
riage will probably produce 100 births from 100 
couple, and every fixth year after loo more. At this 
Aow progrcIHon lire 200 married perfons will, in 19 or 
20 years, be incrcafed to 600: fo that the number of 
mankind would be trebled in 20 years, after there came 
100 pair to be married. And in this manner they 
would iiicreafe and multiply every 20 years, or in that 
fpucc treble themfelvcs. 

It may perhaps be objeAed, that though it appears 
that fuch an inercafe might be at ArA from the ArA 
100 marriages, yet they could nut continue thus to 
inuhiply at fiich periods; becaufe, according to the 
rule we have laid down, none of the iAue of thefe lOO 
ArA marriages could inercafe the number of mankind 
till the men had attained the age of 160. It is true 
they could not: but then it mult be remembered, that 
the ArA 100 pair arc Aill adding every fixtli year loo 
more to ibe number of mankind, even till aiicr the 
400 born in the ArA 20 years are married, and begin 
a new Itock for increafe ; fo that when there came to 
be fome hundred couples married, the inercafe and mul¬ 
tiplication would come on very fail, and in 1000 years 
Baiikisd would be prudigiouAy incrcafed. 
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But though there be nothing in this fuppoAtion con- AntedUih 
trary to rcafon, viz. That after the year of the woild 
500, they might treble themfelvcs in 20 years} yet'”""''^ 
we will not reckon upon fo Ihort an interval, but will 
allow a much longer time even to their doubling ihem- 
fclvcs, and lhail exhibit two tables of doubling ; the 
ArA at the interval of 50 years (much too long indeed), 
the other at the interval of 40 years, and both begin¬ 
ning at the year 500, when there could not be fewer 
(whatever more there might be) than too married or 
marriageable perfons defeeuded from Adam and Eve. 


Tears of the World. 

'500 

550 

600 
650 
7CO 
750 
800 

8 JO 

900 
950 
1,000 
1,0 JO 
1,100 
1,150 
1,200 
1,250 

1.300 
1.330 
1,400 
».«o 
1,500 
1 ,S 50 
1,600 
1,650 
1,700 

1,750 
i,8oo 
1,850 
1,900 
1,950 
2,000 
2,050 


Number of Mankind. 
- - 200 

• - 400 

- - Roo 

- 1,600. 

- 3.200 

- - 6,400 

1 2,Roo 

- - 25,600 

- 51,200- 

• - 102,400 

- 20.c,Roo 

- 409,600 
H 19,200 

- 1,638,400 

3,276,800 

* f>.553.6oo 

13,107,200 
26,214,(^00 

- 52,428,^00 
104,857,600 
209,715.200 
419,430,400 
838,860,800 

1,677,721,600 

3.335.443.200 

6,710,886,500 

13,421,772,800 

26,843,545,600 

53,687,091,200 

•O 7 . 374 .i 8?,400 

214,748,364,800 

429.496,729,600 


This table is calculated at the long interval of joycars, 
that it may appear that even by under-rating the num¬ 
ber of mankind, there would be fo many millions horn 
into the world before the deluge came, that they would 
be obliged to fpread themfelvcs over the face of the 
cai th, though hut one half of the fum total of 429,496 
millions had been.alive at the time of the deluge ; hut 
as the interval here allowed may appear to be too long 
for the time of doubling, the fecond is calculated at 
the interval of 40 years, which comes nearer to tlic 
truth of the cafe, though even this may exceed the 
time of doubling. 

Years of the World. 

500 - • 


5+0 

580 

620 

660 

700 


Number of Mankind. 

200 

- 400 

- 800 

- 1,600 
3,200 

- 6,400 

740 
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Antedilii- Years of the World. 

N 

T C 7 

Nun.brn uf Munkitid. 

fvianc 740 

. 

• 

. . 12,800 

780 

• 


- - 25,600 

820 

• 

. 

51,200 

860 


. 

. . 103,400 

920 

- 

— 

• < 204,800 

940 

m 

. 

• • 409,600 

9H0 

m 


. • 819,300 

1,020 

• 

. 

- 1,638,400 

1,060 

• 

- 

3,276,800 

1,100 

- 

« 

. 6,553,600 

1,140 


- 

- 13,107,200 

<,180 

- 

- 

- • 26,214,400 

1,220 


- 

• 52,428,800 

1,260 


• 

• 104,857,600 

1,300 

- 

- 

209,715,200 

1,340 


• 

. 419.430,400 

1,380 


- 

- 838,860,800 

1,430 


• 

1,677,721,600 

1,460 

- 

- 

3 . 355 » 443*200 

t,5oo 


• 

• 6,710,886,400 

1,540 


- 

- 13421,772,800 

1,580 

• 

- 

- 26,843,545,600 

1,620 

* 

- 

- 53,687,091,200 

1,660 


• 

* 07 * 374 »> 82 , 4 c>o 

1,700 

. 

- 

214,748,364,800 

*.740 

• 

- 

429,496,729,600 

1,7^0 

- 

- 

858,993,459,200 

1,820 

- 

- 

1,717,986,918,400 

1,860 

• 

- 

. 1 « 435 'y 7 . 3 .* 36 . 8 oo 

1.900 

- 

- 

6,871,947,673,600 

1,940 

• 

- 

>. 3 v‘ 743 *^’y 5 » 347.300 

1,980 

- 

- 

* 7 * 4 ** 7 * 790 . 69440 o 

2,020 

- 

- 

54 » 97 J» 58 «» 3 **^> 8 oo 


The fall table is brought ilown no lower than to 
the year 2050, and the fccond to the year 2020» 
though there remain b)* the firft 206, and by the fe- 
cond 236 years to the flood: the reafon is, that in 
thofe laft 200 years of the world, mankind would not 
increafe in any mcafurc equal to what they had done 
in the preceding years (though regularly the increafe 
fliDuld have been mpeh greater); becaufethat violence 
wait then great in the earth, and thoufands, yea miU 
Kona, might have been cut off by untimely deaths; for 
which caufe the world’s dellrudion was determined 120 
years before the flood came, 

)!>■ «■ "O'* againdthii immenfe number of mankind 

mlwer^ that might in a regular and ordinary way have been 
born into the world between the creation and the de> 
luge in 2056 years, it will no doubt be objected by 
fume (as it has been done to farlefa numbers), that all 
fuch calculations arc mere guefs work, the produA of 
fruitful imaginatious. 

But it Ihould be confidered,' that in calculations of 
this nature feme regular order or method mull be ob- 
ferved: and though, according to lire courfc of nature, 
fitch an increafe and multiplicatioa of mankind there 
might hav« been periodically efpecially at the begin, 
sing, when the commend was io imrtofe and muh^y 
and replenijh the earth ; yet we will not fuppofe that 
all things went on thus regularly, without difference or 
interruption. We do not know what olraordinary ob» 
Jlrudioos or interruptions there might be to fuch a rt. 
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gular increafe. Though every married pair might by Awedllu. 
the courfc of natufe have had fuch a number of cbil- vitns. 
dren as has been mentioned, yet the Divine Providence 
might order it otlierwife in manifold influnces, and it 
might pollihly be in the Old World as it has been fince 
the flood, viz. that fomc marriages have produced ma¬ 
ny children, others few, and fomc none at all. Al¬ 
lowing, therefore, for all fuch obllniC\ions and deficien¬ 
cies, and likewife fur all cafuahics and accidents (to 
which men might be liable in that world at well as in 
the prefent), in as ample a manner as can be delired, 
let the former number be reduced to one half, viz. to 
27,487,790,694,400, that is, 27 billions, or millions 
of millions, four hundred and eigUty-feven thoufand 
feven hundred and ninety millions, fix hundred and 
ninvty-four thoufand and four hundred. And this we 
fhall now fnppnfe to be the whole nurrber of thofe who 
were burn into the world before the deluge. But from 
this fum is to be fubtra&ed the number of tkofc who 
died before that time. 

Of thofe in the genealogie.s from Adam by Seth, 

Enoch was tranflatcd at the age of 365, Lamech the 
father of Noah dud juft before the flood at 753, Mj- 
halaleel at 895. Adam and the other five patiiauhs 
lived to above 900. B' forc the year 920, therefore, 
we may fuppole there were no deaths cverpt tli.H of 
Abel, who was flr.in, a young man, but th it all born 
within th.'.t period were alive togi-tiur. lint in the 
tenth century death began to reign, aiid Adam and 
Eve, we may prefume, wert the lirll over vlioiii de.uli 
had power in a natinal way, as their dtrobcdiciice wjs 
the caufe of it. 'I’hc children iilUi horn of them hi •in 
firll hundred years would alio die in thi.. icth century, 
thofe born in the fecond hundred would die in the iitb, 
thofe born in the third century would die in the 1 21I1, 
and fo on. But though we arc far from tlniiking tliat 
after the beginning of the lOth century (till wiiie’i 
time few or none died), tlie deaths would be equal to 
the hi] ths ; yet as we have made large conceiiioin, all 
along, we ihall do the fame in this cafe, and fuppofr 
tlicm upon the whole to have been equal, efpcriaUy 
fince we cannot precifely fay how long that violence or 
bloodihcd, which was their crying fin, came to prevail; 
and therefore w ill reduce the lafl iuin ment ioned to one 
half again, to allow for the deathk and prevailing vio¬ 
lence, and fuppofe the total number of mankind alive 
upon earth at the time of the deluge to have been no 
more tlun 1.3.7431^95,347,200, that is, biliiont, 
or millions of millions, feven hundred and forty-three 
thoufand eight hundred and ninety.five million;, thrc.‘ 
hundred and forty-feven thoufand and two hundred ; 
a number vaftly exceeding that of the prefent inhabi¬ 
tants of the whole earth. tf 

Notwithftanding the very large allowances and abate' Pmli iliilii 
ments made to reduce the number of mankind, yet cvcn«f 'beabo 
the laft reduiftion to 13 billions, or millions of millions, 'dculatiw 
&c. feems fo vaflly great, that it will hardly be tliought 
poflible that fuch a number of men could ever be at one 
time upon the earth. Now, though we pretend toms 
eertaiiHy in this point (which made it the more requi- 
fite to allow largely for deaths and deficiencies), yet 
the calculation we have given mull appear highly pro¬ 
bable, fince it is founded upon grounds certain and uo. 
deniable; forinftaucc, 

K a I. It 
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■Aa**d 3 u- 1. It cannot be denied but that the Antediluvians 

. were come to the age of puberty and marriage at 160 

’ yean, when we find a fon born in i6a. Nor, 

3 . Can it be faid, that they could not have children 
at the age of yoo, when we have an infiaoce of one 
that had three foils at due dittaoces after that age. 
Neither, 

5. Can it be alleged that we have not allowed a due 
diilance or interval between the births, vi/. fix years, 
when mofi will be of opinion that it could not be fo 
long. Nor yet, 

4. Can it be Judged that we ha\‘C made the period 
pf doubling far too Ihort, wlren we had before ihowed 
that after too marriages confummated, they would 
treble themfclvei in half the lime we have taken for 
their doubling. Nor, 

5. Will any one make a doubt, but that there might 
be 200 perfons of mature age for marriage in the year 
of the world joo, the men at 160, the women young* 
cr. Ncvcrthclefs, as this is the foundation of our cal¬ 
culation we fhall now fiiow tliat tlu re was at leaft fuch 
s number of perfons marriageable at that age of the 
world. 

It may be obferved, that as we take 160 for the 
year of maturity and marriage, according to that period 
all married or marriageable in the year 500 muft have 
been born in or before the year 340; the ma’es at leaft, 
though the females coming foouer to maturity, might 
fomc of them be born later or after the year 380. Now, 
according to tins Hated period of marriage, 

1. Ill or before the year 340, Adam might have had 
5^ children, males and females, or 27 pair married or 
fit fur muniage. 

2. Cain, whom we fuppofc to be but fix years 
younger than Adam (which by the by is more than 
others allow), and to have married in the year 166, 
might have in the year 340, 26 children, or 14 pair 
lie for marriage which added to the former, tn^cs 
41 pair. 

3. Ahel married fix years later, that is, in the year 
172, niid whom we lliall fiippofc fiain in the year 22y 
or 22f), could in that cafe Itave no more than eight or 
nine children, or four pair, which with the funner 
make 45 pair. 

4. Ad.im’s third fon married in the year 179, will 
slford us ill the year 340, 26 children, or 13 pair, 
wliich iucrcafe the nimiber of marriageable perfons to 
5S pair. 

5. A fourth fon of Adam’s married In the year 184, 
will give us iu the year 340, 25 children, or 12 pair ) 
which makes the number of pairs 70. 

6. A fifth fon of Adam’s married in the year 190, 
might in the ye.Tr 340 have 24 children, or 12 pair 
again, which iiicieaic the former number to 82 pair. 

7. A fixth fon of Adam’s married in the year 196, 
would have in the year 340, 22 children, or ii pairj 
which added to the former make up 93 pair. 

8. A feventh fon of Adam’s married in the year 
302, will, in the year 340, give us 20 children, or 10 
pair ; wbKli.makes in the whole 103 pair, already three 
psir mure than we reckoned upon. I need therefore 
go no faniivr on to the eighth or ninth fon ; but the 
following eight or nine birllis I may rcafonably take 
to have been daughters, and married to the brutbeis 
tbat preceded ilie.ii. 


Here are now no more than 14 children of Adam’s Aotego 
married, who have given us the 100 pair we have rec- || 
koned upon, and three over. We might yet have 13 Antepilani. 
pair to bring into the account, all born before the year 
540, and marriageable in the year joo, which would 
very much increafe the number of mankind. And by 
this the reader may perceive that we have been far from 
building on uncertain or precarious foundations, fince 
we have omitted 13 pair more, which we might have 
taken into the account. And if it be confidercd that 
the command given to Adam was to increafe and mul¬ 
tiply and replcnifti the earth, no doubt can be made, 
blit that his own and his children’s marriages were fruit¬ 
ful in the procreation of children, that the earth might 
be inhahited. 

ANTltGO. See Antigua. 

ANTEJURAMENTUM, by our anceftors called 
juranuaium taliimnit, an oath which anciently both 
accufer and acrufed were to take before any trial or 
purgation..-~The accufer was to fwear that he would 
protecute the criminal *, and the accufed to make oath, 
on the day he was to undergo the oidca], that he was 
ionoernt of the crime charged againft him. 

ANTELOPE, in aoulogy. See Capra. 

ANTELUCAN, in eeclrlinftical writers, is applied 
to things done in the night or before day. We find 
frequent mention of the antelucaa affembties {C*tuf 
anJclucani) the ancient Chriftians in times of per- 
feciition for religious woiftiip. 

ANTEMURALE, in the ancient military art, de¬ 
notes much the fame with what the moderns call an ou/- 
ec'ori. 

ANTENATI, in modern EngliOi hiftory, is chief¬ 
ly undcrftiwd of the fnbjedls of Scotland, born before 
King James the Pirll’s acceflion to the Englifli crown, 
and alive after it. In relation to thefe, thofe who 
were bom after the accclTion were denominated Pajlna- 
/i. The antenati were coniidered as aliens in England, 
whereas the poftnati claimed the privilege of natural 
fubjeifls. 

ANTENCLEMA, in oratory, is where the whole 
defence of tlie perfon accufed toms on criminating the 
accufer. Such is the defence of Orfftes, or the oration 
for Milo : Occi/ut ejl, f«d latro. ExfrBm, ftJ raptor, 

ANTENICENIL in ecclefiaftical writers, denotes 
a thing or perfon prior to the firft council of Nice. 

We fay the Antcntcene faith, Anteniccne creeds, An- 
teoicenc fathers. . 

ANTENNAi, in the hiftory of iRre6ts, flender bo¬ 
dies with which nature has furnillicd the heads of thefe 
creatures, being the fame with what in Engbfh are call¬ 
ed horm or fttltru See Emtomolocy. 

ANTENOR, a Trojan prince, came into Italy, ex¬ 
pelled the Enganians on the river Fo, and built the 
city of Padua, where his tomb is laid to be ftill extant. 

ANTEPAGMENTA, in the ancient architeSure, 
the jambs of a door. They are ilfo ornaments, or gar- 
niflriugs, in carved work, of men, animals, See. made 
either of wood or fione, and fet on the architrave. 

ANTEPENULTIMA, in grammar, the third fyl- 
lable of a word &om the end, or the bdl fyllable but 
two. 

ANTEPILANI, in the Roman armies, a name 
given to die haftati and principes, bccaufe they march¬ 
ed next before the triarii, who were called pi/atii. 

ANTEPILEPTIC§» 
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Antepilcp' ANTtPITiEPTICS, among pb^ficiani, medicinei 
•’*» eilecmcd gooU i« the epilcpfy. 

II ANTKPOSITION, a grammatical fiTurc, whcre- 
Anthom. ^ word, which by the ordinary rules of fyntax ought 
to follow another, comes before it. As when, in the La¬ 
tin, the adjedive is put before the fubffanttre, the verb 
before the uominativc cafe, &c. 

ANTEPREDICAMENTS, among logicians, cer¬ 
tain preliminary queftions which illuftrate ^e do^lrine 
of predicaments and categories. 

ANTEQUIERA, a handfuffle town of Spain, in 
the kingdom of Granada, divided into two parts, the 
upper and lower. The upper is feated on a hill, and 
has a caftk : the lower Hands in a fertile plain, and is 
watered with a great number of brooks. There is a 
large quantity of fait in the mountain ; and five miles 
from the town, a fpring famous for the cure of the gra¬ 
vel. W. Long. 4. 40. N. Lat. 36. ;i. 

ANTERIOR, denotes fomething placed before an¬ 
other, either with refped to time or place. 

ANTEROS, in mythology, one of the two Cupids 
who wer the chief of the number. They are placed 
at the l» >t of ih j Venus of Medicis; this is reprefented 
with a heavy and fullen look, agreeably to the poeti- 
caTd< icription of him, as the caufe of love’s ccaiing. 
The other was called Eros. 

ANTESIGNANI, in the Roman armies, foldiers 
placed before ;!ie (latidards, in order to defend them, 
according to Limpiiua; but CzCar and Livy mention 
the anteiignani as the ilrll line, or Hi ll body, of heavy, 
armed troops. The veiites, who ufed to Ikirmilh be¬ 
fore the army, were likewife called 

ANTESTATURE, in fortification} a fmall re- 
trcncliment made of palifadoes, or facks of earth, with 
a view to difpute with an enemy the remainder of a 
piece of ground. 

ANTESTARI, in Roman antiquity, fignifies to 
bear witnefi againil any one who refufed to make his 
appearance in the Roman courts of judicature, on the 
day appointed, and according to the tenor of his bail. 
The plaintiff, finding the defendant after fuch a breach 
of his engagement, was allowed to carry him into court 
by force, having firft afked any of the perfons prefent 
to hear witnefi. The perfon afked to bear witneft in 
this cafe, exprefled bis confent by turning his right 
ear, which was inllantly taken hold of by the plaintiff, 
and this was to anfwer the end of a fuhpcena. The 
ear was touched upon this occafion, fays Pliny, as be.* 
ing the feat of memory, and therefore the ceremony 
was a fort of caution to the party to remember his en¬ 
gagement. 

ANl'EVIRGILIAN HUiiSHOity, an appellation 
given to Mr TuU’i new method of horfe-hoeiiig huf- 
bandry. See Acricuiture. 

ANTHELION. See Coroka and Parheliow. 

ANTHELIX, in anatomy, the inward protuberance 
of the ettemal ear, being a feroicircle within, and al* 
aioft parallel to the helix. SeeAnATOMY. 

AhrrH£l.MINTIC3, among phyitcinas, mtdt- 
cincs proper to deftroy worms. 

ANTHEM, a church fong performed in eathedn] 
fervice by cboriHers, who fung alteroately. It was ufed 
to denote both pfalms and h^ni, when performed io 
this maiiaer. But, at picfeat, anthem it ufed in a more 
cau&ned fenfci being apjdied to ecitain pafTagei takea 


out of the fcfiptitrcs, and adapted to a particular fo- ABtheadi. 
lemiiity. Anthems were firft introduced in the re-'T^v™*' 
formed fervice of the Englifti church, iu the beginning 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

ANl’HEMIS, camomile: A gcnusofihe polyga- 
mia fuperflua order, belonging to the fyngenefia daft 
of plants ; and in the natural method raiiking under 
the 49th order, Cmpofils difeoidcs. The effential cha- 
raders arethefe : The receptaculum is chaffy} there it 
no pappus} the calyx is hemifpheric andfubeqiialt and 
the florets of the ray are more than five. Of this ge¬ 
nus Linnzus enumerates 17 

Species f of vihich the moft remarkable are the fol¬ 
lowing. I. The nobilis, or common camomile, grows 
in plenty upon commons, and other wafte land. It is 
a trailing perennial plant, which puts out roots from 
the branches, by which it fpreads and multiplies great¬ 
ly. Of this kind there is a variety with double leaves.—> 

Formerly this plant was ufed for planting of walks; 
which, when mowed and rolled, looked well for Tome 
time } but as it was fubjed to decay in large patches, 
the walks became unfighlly, and it was therefore dif- 
ufed. 2. Thepyrethrum, or pellitory of Spain, is a per¬ 
ennial plant, which grows naturally in Spain and Por¬ 
tugal, from whence the roots arc brought to Britain. 

The branches trail upon the ground, and fpread a foot 
or more c.ich way ; thefc arc gaimilled with tine v\iiigt..tl 
leaves like thofe of the common camomile. At the ex¬ 
tremity of each branch is produced one large Tingle 
flower, like camomile, but much larger} the rays of 
which are of a pure white within, but purple on the 
outfide. After the flowers are paft, the receptacle fwells 
to a large fcaly cone, having the feeds lodged between 
its fcales 5 but unlefs the feafon is dry, ihe feeds will 
not come to perfeffion in this country. 3. The tine- 
toria, with fawed-winged leaves} is a perennial plant, 
which flowers from June to November, and makes a 
very pretty appearance, fomc of the flowers being of a 
white, others of a fulphur, and fome of a bright yel¬ 
low colour. 4. The Arabica, with a branching em- 
palement. The feeds of this fpecies were brought from 
Africa by the late Dr Shaw, and diftributed to many 
curious botanifts in this and other countries of Europe. 

It grows near two feet high, with an upright ftem, 
having a Angle flower at the top, from whole cmpalc- 
ment there arc two or three footftulks put out horizon¬ 
tally, about two inches long, each having a Angle flower 
fnialler than the firft, Hke the childing marigold, or 
ben-and-chicken daify. 

Culture, The firft fort may be very eaCly propagat* 
ed by procuring a few flips in the fpring, and plant¬ 
ing them about a foot diftant from one another, where 
they will fuon cover the ground. Tlie other forts may 
be propagated from feeds Town iu the fprini^, and will 
require no other care than to be kept free fioin weeds: 
only the. third fort mull be tranfplaiued when come up^ 
from the feeds into borders near (hnibs, where they 
may have room to grow ; for they fpread very wide, 
and therefore require to he placed three feet diftant 
from Other plants. 

Medicinal Uftt, The firft and fecond fortiare ufed 
io medicine. The firft have a ftrong, not ungrateful,, 
aromatic fmell, and a very bitter naufeous tafte. They 
are accounted carminative, aperient, emollient, and ii> 
foaae meafurc anodyne} and Rand'rccoBuacodcd in flo- 

tuicut 
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;» Amli«r*, tulcftt colic4| for promoting the uterlr.c porgationi, in 
Aotlieri- fjjafmodic pains, and the pains of childbed-women : 
. fometimes they have been empIoyL’din intermittent fe¬ 

vers, and the nephritis. Thcfc flowers are frequently 
elfo ufed externally in d/feutient and antifeptic fumen- 
■tations, and in emollient clyfters. They enter the de- 
<o 8 um pro enemate and decoBum pro fomtnto of oar 
pharmacopceiat. An effential oil was formerly dired- 
' ed to be prepared from them, hot it is now omitted. 
A fitnple watery infuflon of them taken i« a tepid ftate, 
is at prefent frequently employed to promote the ope¬ 
ration of emetics. The root of the pyrethrum is the 
only part endowed with medical virtue. It has no fen- 
iible fmell; its taile is very hot and acrid, but lefs fo 
than that of arum or dracunculus : the juice expreffed 
from it has fcarce any acrimony, nor is the root itfelf 
fo pungent when frelh as after it has been slried. Wa¬ 
ter, affillc-d by heat, extraAs fome (hare of its tafte, 
rcftified fpirit the whole j neither of them elevate any 
thing in diflillation. The principal ufe of pyrethrum 
in the prefent praflice is as a maiiicatory, for promot¬ 
ing the falival flux, and evacuating vifeid humoura 
‘ from the head and neighbouring parts; by this means 
it often relieves the toothach, mme kinds of pains of 
the head, and lethargic complaints. 

ANTHERA, among botanifts, that part of the fia- 
men which is fixed on the tup of the fUamentum, with¬ 
in the corolla: it containsthe pollen or fine dull, which, 
when mature, it emits for the impregnation of the plant, 
according to Linnxus. The A»ex of Ray, Touwef. 
and Rivin.; of Malpighi. 

ANTHERICUM, svidh-woxt : A genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the hezandria clafs of 
plants i and, in the natural method, ranking under the 


they muft he kept clear of weeds during the fummer; Anihcffia 
and in autumn when the leaves decay, they (hould he 


carefully taken up and Iranfplantcd into a bed of light ‘I 
earth, at a fool dillancc from one another. If the win- o ceto. 

ter prove fcverc. they fhould be covered with Itraw, ’ 

peafe-haulm, or old tan. The third likewife requires 
fhcltcrin winter; though feme of them will live lu the 
open air, if planted clofe to the warm wall. 

ANTH£SPHORIA,in antiquity, a Siciiianfcflival 
inflituted in honour of Profcrpinc. The word is de¬ 
rived from the Greek fiotver and / carry ; 
hecaufe that goddefs was forced away by rluto when 
fhe was gathering flowers in the fields. Yet Feflus 
docs not aferibe the feall to Proferpint'; but fays it was 
thus called by reafon ears of coni were carried on this 
day to the temples.—Anthefphoria feems tube the fame 
thing with the Jiorifertum of the Latius, and anfwers to 
the harveft-htime among us. 

ANTHESTERIA, in antiquity, was a feaft ce¬ 


lebrated by the Athenians in honour of Bacchus. The 
moil Ditural derivation of the word is from the Greek 


«> 9 «c (Jlot), a flower, it being the cuflom at tliis feall 
to offer garlands of flowers to Bacchus. 

Theantheilerialafled three days, the i tth, 12th, and 


J^tli of the month ; each of which had a name fuited 
to the proper office of the day. The firfi day of the 
feaft was called ir*S«iy«, i. c. optninyi uf the •ae£eU, bc- 


caufe on this day they tapped the vdTcIs, and talL-d 
the wine. The fecond day tlicy called x»^>congii, the 
name of a meafurc containing the weight of 10 pounds ; 
on this they drank the wine prepared the day before. 
The third day they called : on this day 

they boiled all forts of pulfe in kettles; which however 
they were nut allowed to tafte, as being offered to Mer- 


loth otder,-C 8 roaarU. The charafteri arc ; There is 
no eafyx : The corolla confifts of fix oblong petals which 
arc expanding: The_^rtm/«a confift of fixfubulated c- 
reft filaments ; the antherse are fmall and furrowed : 
The pyiillum has a thrce cnvnered germen, a Ample 
ftylus, and obftufe ftigma : The periearpium is an ovate 
trifulcated oapfule, with three cells and three valves : 
The feidi are numerous and angular. Of this genus 
Linnxus reckons up nine 

Sptciei. But only the three following feem to deferve 
notice. ]. The ramofum, with a branching ftalk. 
8. The liliagu. Thefe arc perennial plants, which are 
natives of Spain, Portugal, and other warm countries. 
They were formerly pretty common in the Englilh gar¬ 
dens; but the fevere winter of 1740 killed moft of 
their roots. They flower in June and July, and the 
feeds arc ripe in September. 3. The frutefeens, with 
a ftirubby ftalk, was formerly known among the gar¬ 
deners near London by the name of on(OR-/rjtv^ alot. 
It pruduceii many ligneous branches from the root,each 
Tupportlng a plant with long taper leaves in fliapc like 
thofe of an onion, and full of a yellow pulp very juicy. 
Thefe plants fend out roots, which run down and faften 
ihemfelvcs unto the earth, by which they multiply 
greatly. The flowers arc produced on long loofe fpikea, 
arc yellow, and eppear at different times, fo that the 
plants arc never long deftitute of flowers. Thisfpe- 
«ics is a nst ive of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Culture. The two firft are propagated by feeds, which 
’fhould be fown iii tlie autumn, in a warm fituation, on 
a bed of light fandy earth. \Vhca the plantscome up 


cury. 

ANTHESTERION, in ancient chronology, the 
fixth month of the Athenian year. It contained 29 days; 
and anfwered to the latter part of our November and 
beginning of December. The Macedonians called it 
deejion or defion. It had its name from the feftival an- 
thefteria kept in it. 

ANTHISTIRIA, in botany: A genus of the 
trigynia order, belonging to the iriandria clafs of 
plants ; and, in the natural method, ranking under the 
4th order, Gramina. The charaflers arc ; The ra- 
lyx is a four-valvcd glume, equally cleft to the bafe ; 
The corolla is a two-valved glume : The Jlamina confift 
of three (hort flender filaments; the anthcra: oblong 
and crefl : The piftillum has an oblong germen ; the 
ftyli are two ; and the ftigmata are clavated and hairy : 
There is no periearpium, except a clofcd calyx : The 
/eed is oblong and furrowed. There is only one fpeclca 
ofthis grafs, theciliala or fringed anthilUria, a native 
of India. 

ANTHOCEROS, or hokn-flowpr : A genus of 
the order of algc, belonging to the cryptogamia clafs 
of plants; and, in the natural method, ranking un¬ 
der the 57th order. Alga. The effential charaden 

arc : The calyx of the male Is feflite, cylindric, and en¬ 
tire ; the antherzr (one) is Tubulated, very long, and 
two-valved: The calyx of the female is monophylloui, 
divided into fix parts, and expanding : The feeds are 
about three, naked and roundiih.—-'riterc are only three 
fpecies of the anthoceros, viz. the puiidatus or fpotted 
anlboceros, a sative of Britain ; the Ixvis, a native of 

Europe 
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Europe and America ; and the muUifidus> a satire of 
('ien Germany. It is found in muift ihady placesi and on 
,1^ heaths. 

ANTHOLOGION, the title of the ferricc book 
ufed in the Creek church. It is dirJded into i a months, 
containing Uie ufhcei fung throughout the year, on the 
fcdivals uf our Saviour, the Virgin, and other remark¬ 
able faints. 

ANTHOLOGY, a difeourfe of flowers, or of beau¬ 
tiful palTages from any authors.—It is alfo the name 
given to a collection of epigrams taken from feveral 
Greek poets. 

ANTHOLYZA, MaD-FLOWEt: A genus of the 
monugynia order, belonging to the triandria clafs of 
pUntss and in the natural method ranking under the 
6th order, Enfmt. The eflential characters are thefe: 
The calyx is tubular, irregular, and bent back; and 
the capfule is beneath the flower. 

Sfitciei. I. The riiigens, whofe flower-flips fpread 
afiiiidcr. This hath red, round, bulbous roots, from 
which arife feveral rough furrowed leaves, near a foot 
long, and half an inch broad: between tbefe conict 
uat the flower Italk immediately from the rout, which 
rifes two feet high, is hairy, and hath feveral red 
flowers coining out on each fide. Thefe appear in 
June, and the feeds ripen in September. 2. The fpi- 
cat.-i, with narrow furrowed leaves, is in lhape and fize 
like the vernal crocus, but the outer ikln is thiu and 
white ; from this arife hve or fix long narrow leaves, 
which are deeply furrowed. Between thefe arife the 
flower flem, which is a foot and a half high, bend¬ 
ing on one fide towards the top, where the flowers come 
out on one hde. Handing erect. They are of a white 
colour, appear in May, and the feeds ripen in Augult. 
Bcith thefe fpedes are natives of Africa, from whence 
their feeds were flrft obtained, and raifed in the Dutch 
gardens. 

Culture. The antholyza may be propagated by oiT- 
fets, which it fends off in pretty great plenty ; or by 
feeds, which are fomethnes perfeded in Europe. Thefe 


herd, and*caring aIl*diforden in that animal. To do Anthony 
him the greater honour, the Rumanids in fcvcrul {| 
places keep at common charges a hog denominated Anthottf- 
at Araheny’t bo^y for which they have great veneration. , 

Some will have St Anthony’s pidurc on the walls of 
their boufes, hoping by that to be preferred from the 
plague t and the Italians, who do not know the true 
Ggnifleation of the fire painted at the fldc of their faint, 
concluding that he preferves huufes from being burnt, 
invoke him on fuch occafions. Both painters and 
poets have made very free with this faint and his fol¬ 
lowers : the former, by the many ludicrous pictures of 
his temptation ; and the latter, by divers epigrams on 
bis difciples or friars ; one of which is the following,, 
printed in Stephen’s World of Wonders : 

Once fcdd’ft thou, Anthony, an herd of fwinc, 

And now an herd of monks thou feedefl ftill.. 

For wit and gut alike both charges bin i 
Both loven filth alike; both like to All 

Their greedy paunch alike : nor was that kind 
More beaflly, fottilh, fwinifh, than this iall- 

All elfe agrees : one fault I only And, 

Thou kedcH not thy monks with oaken mall. 

Amthohy, or Knightt of St eh/ruoi/r, a military 
order, inllitutcd by Albert duke of Bavaria, Holland, 
and Zealand, when he defigned to make war againll 
the Turks in 1382. The knights wore a collar of 
gold made in form of a hermit’s girdle, from which 
hung a flick cut like a crutch, with a little bell, as 
they are reprefeuted in St Anthony’s piclurcs. 

St yftiTHOur alfu gives the denomination to an or¬ 
der uf religious founded in France about the year 109;, 
to take care of thofe afliicled with St Anthony’s fire : 

(fee the next article.)—It is faid, that, in fume jilacc>, 
thefe monks afTume to ihemrclves a power uf giving, as 
well as removing, the ignis facer y or cryfipclas; a power 
which Hands them in great Head fur keeping the poor 
people in fubkclion, and extorting alms. To avoid the 
menaces of thefe monks, the country people prefcnl 


fliould be fown foon after they are ripe, in puts of light 
earth I which, if plunged in old beds of tan which 
has loH its heat, and ihaded in the middle of the day 
in hot weather, they will come up the following win¬ 
ter : therefore they miiH be kept covered with glaffes 
to fereen them from cold, otherwife the young plants 
will be deHroyed. They may remain in the pots two 
years, if the plants are not too clufe, when tliey will 
have acquired flrength enough to bear tranfplaniing; 
the proper time for which is in July and AuguH, when 
their leaves are decayed. In fuminer the pots may be 
placed in the open air, but in winter they muHbe placed 
under a hotlvcd frame i or in the green houfc, where 
they are a great ornament when in flower. 

ANTHONY (St), was bom in Egypt in 2^1, and 
inherited a large fortune, which he diHributcd among 
bis neighbours and the poor, retired into folitude, 
founded a religious order, built many monaflcrics, and 
died anno Many ridiculous Hories are told of his 

cunflj£lt with the devil and of his rtiiracles. l*hcreare 
fcveji cpiHUs extant auributed to him. 

St Anthony is fometimes repreftnted with a Are by 
Ills Ade, fignifying that he relieves perfonsfrom the in¬ 
flammation called after hii name; but always accompa¬ 
nied by a hog, on account of bis having been a fwise* 


them every year with a fat hog a piece. Some prdat.to 
endeavoured to perfuade Pope Paul III. to aboHlli the 
order; quisfluarw ijlos findi jlnlhonii, qui duipiaiil ru- 
Jiicot etJimplieety eefqueinnumerii fupeifliliomlrjt implicen’y 
dt medio toiltfuiot ejfc. But they lubliil, notwitlilland- 
ing, to this day, in feveral places. 

St AuTdour't Fire, a name properly given to the 
rryflpclas. Apparently it took this denomination, 
as ihofe alBiAcd with it made their peculiar applica¬ 
tion to St Anthony of Padua for a cure. It is Liion-n, 
that anciently particular difcafcs had their peculiar 
faints: thus, in the ophthalmia, perfoiis had recoui fc to 
St Lucia; in the tooihach, to St Apollonia ; in the 
hydrophobia, to St Hubert, &c. 

ANTHORA, in botany, the trivial name of 3 fpe* 
ciet of aconitum. Sec Aconitom. 

ANTHORISMUS, in rhetoric, denotes a cmi'.rary 
defeription or dcfiiiitiun uf a tiling fioin that given by 
the aJverfe party.—Thus, if the plauitiff urge, that to 
take auy thing away from another without his know¬ 
ledge or confent, is a theft ; tiiis is called s{»(, or defi¬ 
nition. If the defendant reply, that to take a thing a- 
way from.another without liis knowledge or confent, 
provided it he done with dclign to return it to liim a* 
gaia* is no( theft; thU is an 

ANTHOSPERMUM,. 
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fjfceftofpCT- ANTHOSPERMUMjthcAiAs* T*t« : A genus 

B>Bu> of the dicecia order, belonging to the polygamia clafi 
of planta; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 47lh order, StellaU. I'he efTcutial chara£lcr< are: 

._^_..Ttie calyx of the liermaphrodite flower is divided into 

four parti; there is no corolla; the ftamina are four, 
and the piftilli two | the germen is beneath theflower. 
Male and female on the fame or feparate plants. 

Spec'tet. Of this genus Linnwiis mentions three ; 
the ^thiopica, ciliare, and hcrbacea; hut the firft is 
mull generally known in the gardens of the curious. 
Its beauty confills in its fmall evergreen leaves, which 
grow as clufe at heath. Thcfe being bruifed between 
the Angers, emit a very fragrant odour; whence the 
name amber tree. 

CuUnre. This plant is eafily propagated hy cuttings 
during any of the fummer months, in a border of ligi.t 
earth; where they will take root in fix weeks time, 
provided they arc watered or (haded as the feafon may 
require ; or if they are planted in pots plunged in a 
moderate hotbed, they will take root the fooner, and 
there will be a greater certainty of their growing. They 
muil be frequently renewed by cuttings, as the old 
plants are very fubjeA to decay, and feldom laft above 
three or four years. 

ANTHOXANTHUM,.or texval gxass : A ge¬ 
nus of the digynia order, belonging to the diandrta 
clafs of plants ; and in the natural method ranking un¬ 
der the 4th order, Gramins. The elfential charadlers 
are : The calyx Is a bivalved gluma, with one flower; 
the corolla is bivalved, obtufe, and without any awn. 

There are three fpecies of anthoxanthum; viz. the 
odoratum, or fpringgrafs, a native of Britain ; the in- 
dicum, a native of India ; and the paniculatum, a na¬ 
tive of the fouthem parts of Europe. The odoratum 
is one of the earlieft fpring grades, and is extremely 
common in our fertile paltures. The delightful fmcll 
of new-mown Kay is chiefly from this plant. Cows, 
horfes, Ihcep, and gnats, eat it. 

ANTHRACIS, Anthracias, or Anthracitis, 
names promifeuoufly ufed by ancient naturalids for very 
dificrent fofiUs, viz. the carbuncle, hzmatites, and a 
kind of aderia. See CAasuNCtE, &e. 

ANTHRACOSIS, in medicine, a corrodve fcaly 
ulcer either in the bulb of the eye or the eyelids. 

ANTHRAX, a Greek terra, literally fignifying 1 
burning coal, ufed by the ancients to denote a gem, as 
well as a dtfeafe, more generally known by the name of 
farluncle. 

Aktkrax is fometimes alfo ufed for lithanthraz or 
pit coal. See Lithanthrax. 

ANTHROPOGLOTTUS, among zoologifts, an 
appellation given to fuch animals as have tongues re- 
ferabling that of mankind, particularly to the parrot 
kind. 

ANTHROPOGRAPHY, denotes the deferiptipn 
of the human body, its parts, ftru£lure, &c. .See Ana¬ 
tomy. 

ANTPIR 0 P 0 LATR.£, in church hiftory, an a^ 
peUation given to the Ndloriani, on account of their 
worlhipptng Chrift, notwithftanding that they believed 
him to be a mere man. • 

ANTHROPOLATRIA, the paying divine ho- 
sours to a man ; fuppofed to be the mod ancient kind 
of idolatry. 


ANl'HROPOLITES, a term denoting petrifac- ABtlirnpo*' 
tions of the human body, as th'ofe of quadrupeds are 
called xnolitci, ‘ • 

It has been doubted whether any real humsn petri- 
faAions ever occur, and whether thofe which have 
been fuppofed fucli were not mere na/ure. But 
the generality of naturalids bed verfed in this branch 
aflure us of real anthmpolites being foryetiraes found. 

And indeed, as it is univeiTally admitted that the 
zoulites arc frequently feen, wbat negative argument 
therefore can be brought a^ind the exidenee of the 
others i Are not the component parts of the human 
body nearly fimilar to thofe of the brute creation 1 
Confequently, correfpondent matter may be fubjeft to, 
and acquire, the like accidental changes, wherever the 
fame power or eaufes concur to ai 3 upon either objcA. 

If the former are nut fo common, it may be accounted 
for, in fome mcafurc, by reflcAing that human bodies 
are generally dcpofited in feletil and appropriated pla¬ 
ces ; whereu the bones of animals are difperfed every¬ 
where, and falling into various beds of earth, at a 
greater or lefi depth, there is mon- probability of their 
encountering the petrifying agent. Could we credit 
fome authors who have treated on this fubjeA, they 
will tell us of entire bodies and ikelelons that were 
found petrified. One in particular, difeovered at Aiz 
in Provence anno 1583, io a rocky cliff, the cerebrum 
whereof, when ftruck agamft a piece of deel, produced 
fparks, the bones being at the fame time friable. The 
reports of Happel and Kircher are too abfurd for be¬ 
lief. Van Helmuni’s drange relations, together with 
thofe of Jean a Coda, mud alfo be rejeAed as fabulous. 

Schcuhzer has puhlifhed an engraved figure, which he 
calls the Antediluvian man: how far it is authentic, 
it would be ralh to fay. It is, however, aderted by 
many rcfpcAable writers on natural hidory, that 
whole Ikeletons petriued have been brought to light 
from certain old mines, which remained elofcd up and 
difufed for feveral centuries. Thefe indeed are ac¬ 
knowledged to be very rare. Yet it it a known fad, 
that detached parts, odeolithi, are fometimes found, 
efpecialiy in fituations where either the water, the foil, 
or both, have been obferved to pofTcfs a drong putref- 
cent quality. The human vcrtcbne, fragments or por¬ 
tions of the tibia, and even the whole cranium itfelf, 
have been feen in an abfulute date of petrification. 

Some of thefe are faid to appear vitriolated or mine¬ 
ralized. As to the petrified bones of pretended giants, 
they are more probably real zoolites, the bones of the 
larger animals. AH thefe bones arc found in various 
dates, and under different appearances. Some are 
only indurated; others calcined, vitriolnted, or mi¬ 
neralized ; fome, again, are Amply tncruded; whilft 
others have been proved completely petrified. Not- 
withdandiog what is here advanced, it may be granted 
that a pofitive lu/ut nahira, in fome hands, is repeat¬ 
edly raidlken for a real petrification. They are, how¬ 
ever, didinguifhable at all times by an experienced na- 
turalid; particularly by the two follow ing rules: Fird, 

We may determine that foffll a hfue natura which, on 
a drift examination, is obferved to deviate in any ma¬ 
terial degree from the tnie nu analo^kn exijlens. Se¬ 
condly, By the fame parity of reafouing, thofe fqffil 
fhells are to be edeemed certain petrifications, ajid ge¬ 
nuine Antediluvian rebqtne, in which, on a compari- 
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Anthrop»> fon with their analeguet colleAed from the fea, there 
ioS 7 appear* an etkaft confcirmity in file and figure. Thii 
H comparative obfcrratioo will htild good for all foflils; 
Anthropo* prefent themfclves either under the 

, animal or ^e^etabW form. It ia ncverthrlcft <vorthy 

of notice, that all teftaceons foflils are not petrified ; 
fince fomc kindi of them have been foond in bed* of 
fand, which retained their original perfcA ihapc and 
quality, but at the fane time they proved very brittle, 
indeed fcarcely bearii^ the moft gentle touch. SheU* 
of this delicriptioti are always Soluble by acids, in 
contradiftinflion to the petrified or calcaitous folBl 
fitcUi, wbofc property it is to refifi the adion of fuch 
like mttijlrua. See further the atticle PETairacTioa. 

ANTHROPOLOGY, a ditcourfi: upon human na¬ 
ture. 


ANTKtorotooT, among divines, denotes that man¬ 
ner of exprelCoo by which the infpired writers attri> 
butc humat) parts and paHions to God. 

ANTHROPOMANCY, a fpreies of divination* 
performed by infpc(fling the entrails of a human ora* 
ture. 

ANTHROPOMORPHA, a ter* formerly given 
to the primates of that elafs of animals which have the 
greatell refemblance to the human kind. 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM, among ecelefialUcal 
writers, denotes the herefy or error of the Anthropo- 
SDorphites. See the neat article. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES, in church hiftory, a 
feci of ancient heretics, who, taking every thing fpo* 
ken of Gud in Scripture in a literal fenfe, particuUrly 
that paflageof Genefis in which it is faid Gedtafuiemtm 
ajkr hii oiuk imagt, ciaintaincd that Cud lud a human 
inape- They are likvwifc called Audeanst from Audeus 
their leader. 


ANTHROPOMORPHOU8,fomething that bears 
the figure or rcfeniblaiice of a man. Naluraliitt give 
iniianoes of anthropomorphous pUuts, anthropomor- 
pilous minerals, dtc. Thnc generally come under the 
clafs of what they call lufut tuUurs, or monfiers. 

ANTHROPOPATHY, a figure or capreffion by 
wliicb fome pafilon is aferibed to God, which properly 
belungs (vnly tu man. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI, (nf a man, and 

to ea/, MsH-tATtas.) Tliat there have been, in 
almoft all ages of the world, nations who have foL 
luwed this barbarous pradice, we hare abundauce of 
teltimoiiici. 

The Cyclops, the Leftrygonc, and Scylla, arc all re. 
prelciibcd in Humcr as Anthropophagi, or man-eaters ; 
and the female phaiiUims, Circe and tlie Sirens, firfi 
bewitched with a Ihnw of pkafure, and then defiruyed. 
This, like tiK other parts of Homer’s poetry, had a 
foundation is the manner of tlie times preceding his 
own. It was ftill, iu many places, the age fpoken of 
by Orpheus. 


When men devour’d each other like the bcafts, 
Gorging on human flelh. - — 


According to Herudotus, among the Eiledootan 
.Scythians, when a nun’s father died, the neighbours 
brought fevrral beafis, which they killed, mixed up 
their fleh with that of the deceafed, and made a feaft. 
Among the MafTagetc when any perfon grew old, 
they killed him and ate hisfielh; but if Ke died of fick- 
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nefi, they buried hjm, eftceming him iinhnppy. The 
fame author alfo aitiirL-s us, tiiat fevcral nulions’iu ilu 
Indie* killed ell their old people and their fick, to fted 
onthtirfieiht he adds, that peifons in health were 
fum.ftiner accured of being Ack, to alTord » pretence 
for devouring them. According to Sextus Empiricus, 
the find lews that were made, were lor the prcveniion 
of this barbarous praAice, which the Greek writers re- 
prefent a* uoiverfal before the time of Orpheus. 

Of the praflice of anthropophagy ia later times, we 
have the tcilimonies of all the Rumilh miiConaries n ho 
have vifited the intermJ parts of Africa, and even fomc 
parts of Afia. Herrera fpeuks of great markets in 
China, fumilhed wbellnr'witlt human flelh, for the bet¬ 
ter foit of people. '^Gncui PKulus fpcaks of the like 
in bis time, in the kingdom of Ouncha towardi: C^m- 
fay, au(i the iflaml of Ztpengit; others of the gicat 
J?va ; barbofa, of thc-kh^tlLm of Siam and ifl.iiid .^f 
Sumatra; others* ofTlk- iflaiuL in the gulf of Beugal* 
of the country of the Snmogitiar.s, &c. 

The phikilbphers Diogenc., ChryfipiHis, andZenn, 
followed by the whclc fc£t of Stoics, affirmed, that 
there was iiothnig iiniiatura! iu the eating of luunnu 
Acth ; affd thut it was very resfonahU tu ufc dead bo¬ 
dies for food, rather tlun to give them a pr- y to wonns 
and pulrcfnclion. Ia orJrr t-i make the trial, howeveg, 
whether there w ns ayy real repugnanry in nauire »«. the 
feeding of an aiiicnal with the flefli of its own fpecies, 
Leouardus I’loroventius fid a hog witl» hog’a flelh, 
and a dog with dog’s flelh ; upon which he found the 
brilUts of the hug to fall off, and the dog to become * 
full of ulcers. 

When AmiTica was difeovtred, this praflice was 
found to he almoft uiuvcHal, iofomuch tliat fcvcnil nvi- 
thors have fuppofed it to be occafiuned through a wiint 
of other food, or through the indolence of the people 
to feck for it; though others aftnbe its origin tu a 
Ipirit of revenge. 

It appears pretty certain from I)r Hawkefworth's 
account of the Voyages to the Suulh Seas, that thi ]■>• 
habitants of the iflatid of New Zealand, a couniiy 1.1' 
funiiflied with the aecclfarics of life, cot the bodies uf 
their enemies. It appears j»lfo to be vciy proh.ihl.', 
tiut both the wars and aiitbropophagr of there favag.s 
take their rife and owe their cuntiiiiianuc to iireliilihlc 
necclllty, and the dreadful alternative of diAroviug 
each other by viokiioc, or of perilhtiig by hunger. S..e 
Vol. in. p. 447, ct feq. and Vol. II. p. jKy, ic. 

Mr Marfden alfo informs us, that this hurrilde cu- 
ftom is pradifed by the Baltas, a people in the illat.d 
of Sumatra. ** They do not eat human flelh (fays hr) 
as a meant of fatssfying the cravings of nature, owing 
to a deficiency of «»tbir food ; nor is it fought afiiT 
as a.^uttooons dviicucy, as it would feem among the 
New Zealanders. The Ihiltas cat it us a fjjctieh of 
Ceremony; at a tnude of fltowjng their detcflaiion i \ 
crimes* by an ignominious puuilhuteiit; and a:, a hor¬ 
rid indication of revenge and infiilt to their uuforti.- 
nate enemies. The obje^s of this bnrbarons npalt aie 
the -pi'ifoners taken iu war, and ufTmiciert ouiivieted 
jtnd condemned fur capital crimes. Pcrlbns of tli.* 
former dcfcriptiou may he ranfuiiied or exchanged, for 
wliiclk they often wait a confiderablc time; and the lat¬ 
ter fuffer only when their friends eaonot redeem tljvtn 
by the cuftomary line of twenty beenebangs, orcighijr 
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*Btliropo. tJf,liars. Thcfe are tried by the people of the tribe 
phae» vvhcrc the faft was cominitled, but cannot be execu* 
rh«u*" their own particular nija or chief has been ac» 

" ' . qiiainted with the fcntencej who, w'hen he acknow- 

lc(]|'ca the jufticc of the intended punishment, fendi a 

doth to cover the delinquent’s head, together with a 
large di<h of fait and lemons. The unhappy object, 
whether prifoner of war or malefa^or, is then tied to 
a (lake: the people aiTemblcd throw their lances at 
him from a certain di/latice; and when mortally wound* 
ed, they run up to him, as if in a tranfporl of paiEon ; 
cut pieces from the body with their knives; dip them 
ill the dilh of fait and lemon juice ; flightly broil them 
over a fire prepared for the purpofc } and fwallow the 
morfcls with a degree of favage enthufiafm. Some¬ 
times (I prefume according to the degree of their 
animofity and refentment) tiic whole is devoured ; and 
inilaiices have been known, where, with barbarity Hill 
S'Pgravatcd, they tear the flefti from the carcafs with 
their mouths. To fiieh a depth of depravity may man 
be plunged, when neither religion nor philofophy en- 
lighten his Heps! All that can be faid in extenuation 
of tliL horror of this diabolical ceremony is, that no 
•iew' appears to be entertained of torturing the fuf- 
ferers; of increafing or lengthening out the pangs of 
deal]) ; the whole fury is directed againrt the corfc i 
wnnn indeed with the remains of life, but pail the fen- 
fjtion of pain. I have found a difference of opinion 
in regard to their eating the bodies of their enemies 
flain in battle. Some perfons long reildent there, and 
acqaaiiitcil with their proceedings, affert that it it not 
uiillomarv ; hut as one or two particularinHances have 
been given by other people, it is juH to conclude, that 
it fonieiimes takes place, though not generally. It 
was fuppofrd to be with this intent that raja Ncabia 
maintained a long coiifli£l for the body of Mr Kairnc, 
a moft icfpedlablc gentleman and valuable fervant of 
the Iiidiu Company, who fell in an attack upon the 
campong of that chief, in the year 1775.” 

It may be faid, that whether the dead body of an 
enemy he eaten or buried, is a matter perfcClly indif¬ 
ferent. But whatever the pr.a£ticc of eating human 
fiefit may be in itfelf, it cotainly is relatively, and in its 
confeqitcnces, moft pernicious. It nianifcHly tends In 
eradicate n principle, which is the chief fecurity of 
human life, and more frequently reilrains the hand of 
the murderer, than the fciife of duty or the dread of 
puuilhincut. Even if this liorrid prafticc originates 
from huiicter, ftill it mud be perpetuated from revenge. 
Death mult lofe much of its horror among thofe who 
are accuflomcd to cal the dead ; and wliere there is 
little horror at the Tight of death, tlicrc mufl be lefe 
repugnance to murder. See fomc further obfervations 
on this fubjett, equally juft and ingenious, by Dr 
llawkcfworth, ut Juprn. 

ANTHROPOPHAGIA, the afl or habit of eat¬ 
ing human fiefti. This is pretended hy Tome to be the 
effect of a difeafe, which leads people affeded with it 
to eat every thing alike. Some choofc only to con- 
Jider it as a fpvc ica of Pica. The annals of Milan fur-, 
nifli an exindulinary inltaiice of anthropophagy. A 
Milnncfe woman named Elizabeth, from a depraved 
appetite, like what women with child, and thofe whofe 
meiifcs arc obftnifled, frequently experience, had an 
aiviiiciblc icclinatiuu to human flcih, of which (he 
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made provifion by enticing children into her Iioiife,Aniluopof- 
where fltc killed and faltcd them ; a difeovtry of which . 
having been made, (he was broken on the wheel and . " 
burnt in 1519. 

AbITMAOPOSCOPTA, frotti and 

Jfon/ider, the art of judging or difeovering a man’s 
charaAcr, difpofition, palEons, and inclinations from 
the lineaments of his body. In which fenfe, anthro- 
pofeopia feems of fomewhat greater extent than phy- 
Tiognomy or metopofeopy. Otto has publi(hed an An- 
thropofeopia, Jivt judicium hominu de homine cx linear 
men/ij C' ternu, 

ANTHROPOTHYSIA, the inhuman pra£Uce of 
offering human facriftces. See SxcaincB. 

ANTHUS, in ornithology, a fynonyme of a fpecies 
ofluxia. See Loxia. 

ANTHYLLIS, Kidnev-vetch, or I.adftJin^tr: 

A genus of the decandria order, belonging to the dia- 
dclphia clafs of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 32d order, PapUionactx. The ef- 
fcntial cliaradlcrs are : Tlie calyx is ventricofe, and the 
legumen is roundifh and covered. 

Speritt. Linnxus enumerates nine fpecies; of which 
the following feem to be moft worthy of attention, 

1. The vulneraria, with unequal winged leaves, is a na¬ 
tive of Spain and Portugal, as iikewife of Wales. It 
is a biennial plant, having (ingle leaves at bottom, 
which are oval and hairy; but thofe which grow out 
of the ftalks are winged, each being compofed of two 
or three pair of lubes terminated by an odd one. The 
Bowers grow coUe^ed into heads at the lop of the 
ftalks, arc of a bright fcarlct colour, and make a pretty 
appearance It flowers in June and July, and the feeds 
ripen in October. 2. The montftna or herbaceous 
woundwort, with winged leaves, grows naturally in the 
mountains in the fuuthof France, and in Italy. It is 
garnilhcd w;ilh winged leaves, which have an equal 
number of hairy lobes at the extremity of the branches. 

The flowers are produced in heads, and are of a purple 
colour and globular form. They appear in June and 
July, and the feeds ripen in Oflober. 3. The barba 
juvis, or filver bulli, has its name from tlte whitenefs 
of its leaves. This is a (hrub which often grows to 
the height of ten or twelve feet, dividing into many 
lateral branches, garnifhed with winged leaves compof¬ 
ed of an equal number ol narrow lobes, which are very 
white and hairy : the flowers are produced at the cx- 
treinities of the branches, colle^lcd iuto fmall heads ; 
thcTe arc uf a bright yellow colour, and appear in June ; 
fomctiines they are fuccccded by (hort woolly pods, 
containing two or three kidncy-lhaped feeds: but uu- 
Icfs the feafon proves warm, they do not ripen in this 
country. 4. The cytifoidcs, or (hrubby woundwort ; 
has lung been known in the Engliih gardens. It is a 
low ihruh, feldom rifiag above two feet high, but fends 
out many (lender brauches, garnifhed with hoary leaves, 
which are fometimes Tingle, but generally have three 
oval lobes, the middle being longer than the other two: 
the flowers arc yellow, and come out from the fides of 
the branches, three or four joined together, having 
woolly impalements j but thcfe are rarely fuccceded by 
feeds in England. 

Culture. The firft and feennd forts require no par¬ 
ticular management further than being kept free from 
weeds. The third aud fourth may be propagated by 

cullinga 
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Atitliypo- cuttings planted during aay of the fummer months $ 
pln>f4 obferviiig to fhade and water them till they base taken 
II good root; when they arc to be traiifplanted into poti> 
Anf'.. in ■ always he huurcd in winter. 

AN rUVPOPHORA, in rhetoric, a figure of 
fpcecli; being the counter pan of uii hypoplioni. ticc 
Hycophoka. 

ANTI, a Greek prepofition, which enters into the 
compolition of fevcral words, both Latin, French, and 
Lnglifli, in dilfcrciit fenfes. Sometimes it fignifiei^r* 
jure, as an anti-chamber; and fumetimes opp^it or con- 
iriirj, as in the names of thefc medicines, aiiti-fcorbu* 
tic, anli-vencrtal. 

Asti, in matters of literature, it a title given to 
divers Jiicces written by way of anfwer to others, whofc 
names arc iirually annexed to the anti. See the Anti 
of M. Baillct i and the AnU-BnilUt of M. Menage: 
there arc alfo Afiti-Men/tgiant, &c. Cxfar the die\a- 
tur wrote two books by way of aafwer to what had 
been objected to him by Cato, which he called Ault- 
Ctilunet s thefc are mentioned by Juvenal, Cicero, &c. 
Vires aifiires us, he had fecn Csfar's Anii-Calotut in 
an ancient library. 

.ANTIRACCHIUS, in ancient poetry, afoot con* 
fifiing of three fyllables, the two firli long, and the 
laft one fiiorl; fuch is the word amhiri. 

ANTIBES, a fca port town of Provence in France, 
with a itrong cuiUe. Its territory produces excellent 
fruit; and the town (lands oppofite to Nice, in the Me¬ 
diterranean. E. Long. 7. 5. N. Lat. 43. 33. 

ANTI CHAMBER, an outer chamber for ftrangen 
To wait in, till the perfon to be fpuken with is at Ici- 
fure. 

ANTICHORUS, in botany : A genus of the mo« 
nogynia order, belonging to the oAandria clafs ; of 
which the eifcntial chara£ters are : The calyx is a four- 
leaved perianthium : The corolla confifis of four ex¬ 
panding petals: The pericarpium is a capfidr, above, 
fubulated, with four ceils and four valves: The feeds 
arc very numerous. There is but one fpecies, the de- 
predux, a native of Arabia. 

ANTICHRIST, among ecclefiaftical writers, de¬ 
notes 3 great adverfary of Chrillianity, who is tn ap¬ 
pear upon the earth towards the end of the world. 

Wc have dcmunllmtions, difputations, and proofs, 
in great tirdcr and number, both that the pope is, and 
that hi- is not, Antichrift. 

F. Calmct is very large in deferibing the father and 
mother of Antichrift, his tribe and pedigree, his wars 
and conquefts, his achievements agaiuft Gog, Ma- 
gog, &c. 

Some place his capital at Condantinople, others at 
Jcrufalcin, others at Mufeow, and fomefew at London; 
but the generality at Rome, though thefe laft are di¬ 
vided. Grotius and fume others fuppofe Rome Pagan 
to have been the feat of Antichritt: moft of the Lu¬ 
theran and reformed doctors contend earneftly for Rome 
Chriftian under the papal hierarchy. In fadt, the point 
having been maturely debated at the council of Gap, 
held in 1603, arefolution was taken thereupon, to in- 
fert an article in the ConfelTioti of Faith, whereby the 
pope is formally declared to be Antichrift—Pope Cle¬ 
ment VIII. was ftung to the quick with this decifion ; 
and even King Henry IV. of France was not a little 
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mortified, to be thus declared, at he faid, an imp of Aouehnit. 
Antichrift. w— 

M. Ic Clerc holds, that the rebel Jews and their 
leader Simon, wliofe hiftury is given by Jul'cplius, are 


to be reputed as the true Antichrift. Lighttocit and 
Vanderhart rather apply this charadter 10 the Jcwiih 
Sanhedrim. Hippolitus and others luld that the devil 
bimfelf was the true Antichrift; that lie was to be in¬ 


carnate, and make his appearance in human fliapc be¬ 
fore the confummation of all things. Others among 
the ancients held that Antichrift was to be born of a 


virgin by fome prolific power imparted to her by the 
devil. A modern writer •of the female fex, wboni * liiy'i.'. 
many hold for a faint, has improved on this fcuiinient jDidieniry, 
maintaining that Antichrift is to be begotten by the''”'^'’ 
devil oil the body of a witch by means of the fenun^^"'*’ 
of a man caught in the commii&on of a certain crime, 
and conveyed, &c. 

Hunnius and fome others, to feciirc Antichrift to 
the pope (uoiwithllaiiding that tliis latter fecmcd 
excluded by not being of the tribe of Dm), have 
broke in upon the unity of Antichrift, and alfcrt 
that there is to be both an cailcrn and a weftern Anli- 


chrift. 

Father Malvcnda, a Jcf-iit, h'llh puhhfhed a Urge 
work entitled yfn/irAr^/c, in which thi--fubject is amply 
difeulTcd. It contifts of thirteen books. In the fivit 
be relates all the opinions of the fathers with regard 
to Antichrift. In the fccond, he fpcaks of the times 
when he dial] appear; and (hows, tliat all the fathers 
who fuppofed Antichrift to be ne.ar at hand, judged 
the world was near its period, in the tinrcl, hr .hl- 
Cuiirfes of Ills origin and nation ; and (hows that he is 
to be a Jew, of the tribe of Dan : this he foiinJ-. i n 
the aiilhority of the fathers; on the pafTage in Ct inlis 
xlix. 17. Dun JhaU Ir a Jtrpint h\ il f -u-.y, See, ; on 
that of Jeremiah viii. 16. where it is fald, T/’e ormiet of 
Dua JhaU Jfueur thr earih / and on Rev. vii. wlii-ro 
St John, ennmerating all the tribis of ll'rael, makes no 
mention of that of Dan. In the fourth and lit'lh books 


he treats of the ligns of Antichrift. In the fixtii, of 
hia reign and wars. In the feventh, of his vices. In 
the eighth, of his docdrinc and miracles. In the ninth, 
of his perfeeutioiis : and in the reft, of the coming of 
Enoch and Elias, the convcrlion of the Jews, the reign 
of Jefus Chnft, and the death of Antichrift, after he 
has reigiii-d three ycara and a half. Sec alfo Lovman 
on thr RevfUlion. 


How cndlefa are conjcAures ? Some of the Jews, we 
are told, aAually took Cromwell for the Clirill; while 
fome others have laboured to prove him Anliclirill 
hinifclf. Pfafiius afftircs ns he faw a folio book in the 


Bodleian libraiy, written on purpofe to deniouftratc 
this Litter pofitior. 

Upon the whole, the Antichrift mentioned by tlie 
apoftle John, I £p. ii. 18. and more partienlarly de- 
fertbed in the book of Revelation, feems tvideiitly to 
be the fame with the Man of Sin, S:c. i-liaiafletizcd 
by St Paul in bis Second EpilUc to the TlieiTalonians, 
ch. ii. And the entire defcription literally applies to 
the cxcelTes of papal power. Had the right of private 
judgment, fays an excellent writer, been always adopt- 
rd and maintained, Antichuft could never iiave been ; 
and u-hcii the fncred right comes to be univcifully al- 

L 2 fertvd. 
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fc-rtcd, and men fuUow the voice of their own rcalbn 
t 'aiHliiv gnd t'uitfciencei, Antichrift can be no more. 

_ . II ANTICHRISTIAN ISM, a ftaie or tjuality in per- 
Mtidcrioa. Of principle!, which denominate! them aDtichriftu 
nu. or uppoAte to the kingdom of Chrift. 

M. Jurieu takes the idea of the unity of the church 
to have been the fource of AntUhrifixaMfia Had not 
mankind been infatuated with thu, they would never 
have Hood in fuch awe of the anathemas of Rome. It 
is on this the popes creeled their inoiiarchial power. 

ANTICHRIST IANS, properly denote the follow- 
ers or woHliippers of Antichrift. 

ANTtcoRtSTtAN! OTC more particularly underftood 
of thufe who fet up or believe a falfe Chrill or Mef* 
liah. 

ANTICHTHONES, in ancient geography, an ap- 
jjfllaliou given to the iiibabitants of oppuiite hemi- 
Iplures. 

ANTICOR, or Asticolur among farriers, an in- 
ilammatioD in .t horfe’ii throat, being the fame with 
the qtiinfy in m<iiikind. Sec Varriery, xxxviL a. 

ANTICOSTE, .t hancii illand lying in the mouth 
of the river StLawicnce, in NorthAmenca. W. Long. 
64. tfi. N. I.rii. from 49. to 53. 

ANTICYRA (anc. gcog.), a town in Pltocis, on 
the Corinthian bay, oppolite to Cirrha, lying to the 
welt on the fame bay. The Phoccans fciziiigtlie tem¬ 
ple of Apollo at Delphi, a war, called the /acred, coiu- 
Hicnced, and hilUd tin years; wltcn Philip, father of 
Ali-xamler the (ire.u, .avenged the god by dtftroying 
Ki.tii) of the eitieii of llie pJhigers. Anticyra was one 
of the number. It was again taken and fubvurted by 
Aiiliusa Roman gc-iieial in the war with the Maccdo- 
ni.i'is. It aftenvaids became famous for its hellebore. 
That drug was the root of a plant, the chief produce 
of the rocky mouiilains above the city, and of two 
kinds ; the black, which hud a purgative quality ; and 
the white, which was an emetic. Sick perlinia rciori- 
cd to Amicyia to take the medicine, which was pre¬ 
pared there by a peculiar and very excellent recipe: 
}{ince the adage, Navigtt Aiit’uyuim^ (HorJ. By the 
port ill the feeniid century was a temple ol Neptime, 
not. l.irgt, hnth with felt died ftunes, and the infide 
wHitr-wanicd: tlie llatue of brufs. The agora or mar- 
l.et-pi.iee njs adorued wiili imager, of the fume metal^ 
iii'd .ibote It wa.-i a Will with a fpring, fhihered from 
the fun by a roof fup}>orted by columns. A little high- 
Cl w.is u muiiument formed with fuch ftoncs as occur- 
1,(1, and (U'figiitd, il was faid, fur the fons of Iphitus. 
One of thefe, Schedius, was killed by Hedlor, while 
fighting for the body of Patrochis," but his bones were 
tranfponed to Anticyra; where his brother died after 
his return from Troy. About two ftadia or a quarter 
of a mile diftant was a high rock, a portion of the 
inoit'itain, on which a temple of Diana ftood, the 
image bigger than a large woman, and made by Praxi- 
t'Jes. The wails and other cdihcis at Anticyra were 
probably errdled, like the temple of Neptune, with 
ftoncs or pebbles. The Ate is now called A/prnfpitia, 
®r 7 hc ll'liile tlcu/e-r / and fome tvacea of ibe buildings 
from which It was lo narred remain. The port is land¬ 
locked, and fiequctitedby vclTels for corn. Some paces 
up frein the fe:> is a fountain. 

ANTIDESMA, ir botany: A genus ol the diircia 
order, uclor.ging to the ^rentaudrla clafs of plants. The 


talya of the male is five leav’d; there is no corolla; the Anudico- 
ambtra are bifid : The female calyx is five leav’d t the- 
corolla is wanting; the Jligmala are five : the lerry ts 
cyhndric and one feeded. There is but one (peeibs, ‘ ”*‘^*’"**^ 
the alexiteria, a native of India. * ~ 

ANTIDICOMARIANITES, ancient heretics 
who pretended that the Holy Virgin did not preferve a 
perpetual virginity, but thu (he had feveral children 
by jofeph after our Savidar'g birth..->Tbeir opinion was 
grounded on feme expreflloni of our Saviour, wherein 
he mentions his brothers and his fifters ; and of St 
Matthew, where he fays, that Jofeph knew nut Mary 
till ftie had brought foith her firft born foil. The An- 
tidicomarianites were the diCciplei of lielvidius and Jo- 
viiiian, who appeared in lloine toward the clofe of the 
fourth century. 

ANTIDORON, in ecclefiaftkal writers, a name 
given by the Greeks to the confecrated bread, out of 
which the middle part, marked with the crofs, win tr¬ 
io the confccration refidcs, being taken away by the 
pried, the remainder is diftribuicd after mafs to the 
poor. On the lides of the antidorun are tmprclTed tlie 
words 7 c/«f Chri/lut vieit. The word is formed fronv 
2 sf,i, Jonam, *' a gift,” as being given away loco mu- 
ntrtt, or is charity. The antidoron is atiu called pa* 

-nit pra/anHiJicalus^ Some ftippufc the antidoron to 
be diftnbuted in lieu of the facisment, to fuch as were 
prevented from attcuding in perfon at the ccUbratioii; 
and tbeiicc derive the origin of the word, the eucliarift 
being deiiuniinated tiorun, gift,” by way of ciiii- 
iiciice. 

ANTIDOSIS, in antiquity, denotes an exchange 
of eftates, praCtifed by the Creeks mi certain occu- 
dons with peculiar ceremonies, and firft iniUtuled by 
Solon. 

When a perfoQ was nominated to an ufHee, the ex¬ 
pence of wliich he was not able to fiipptut, he lud re- 
courfe to the antidufis: that is, he waa to feck fi’me 
other ciiiaen of Setter fubltauce than himfelf, who was 
free from this, and other offices; in which cafe the for¬ 
mer w*as e^ciifed. lii cafe the prrfun thus fublliuited 
denied himfelf to he the ncheft, they w ere to excLauge 
eftates, after this maimer; the doorv.of their Iiuiiki. 
were clofe thut up and fealed, that nothing might he 
coave’yed away; then ,huth took an oath to maki a 
faithful difeovery of all their eilcdls, except w hut luy 
in the filver mines, which hy the laws was exenied 
from all impofts; accordingly, within tliree days, a 
full difcovcry and exchange of eftatek was made. 

ANTIDOTE, among phylieians, a remedy taken 
to prevent, or to cure, the efi'rils of poifun, &c. 

ANTIENT. SeeAxcENT. 

ANTIGONEA, or Antioonia (anc. geog.), a 
town of Dithynia, fo called from Antigoniis, the fos 
of Philip, and afterwards called AlrAU (Strabo, Ste- 
phanus.) Another of Epirus, to the north of the 
Montes Ceraunii, oppofite to the city of Oricum (Pu- 
lybias, Ptolemy). A lliird of Arcadia, namely Afun- 
tiaea, fo called in honour of King Autigonus (Plu- 
tarch, Paufaniaa.) A fourth in M«kcdoiiiu, in the 
territory of MygdOnia (Pliny, Ptolemy). A fifth-in 
the territory of Clulcidicc, in Macedouia, on the eaft 
fide of the Sinus Thcrmaicus (Livy). A fixlh of 
Syria, built by Antigoiius, not far from Aiiiiocli, on 
the Ofoules (Strphano'.) j but foon after deftruyed by 

Sclcucus, 
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Amiircinu* Sclcuctm, who renusvi^d tit inhahitautt to Seleucia, a 
H tuwii built hy him (Diodurus Siculiw.) A fcventh of 
^ Antigua, call'd Alexandria in Pliny’i lime. 

^ ■ ' ANTIGONUS, one of Alexander's commanders, 

to whom Afia fell. He conquered Eumenes, and cx« 
pelU'd SclcHcus out of Syria < who flying to Ptolemy 
Lagui in Egypt, • bloody war comnienccd betwixt 
him, CufTander, and Antigoiius, wherein, by the help 
of his fon Demetrius, Antigonus prevailed, and built 
the city Antigonia, anno Romz 44(1. Afterward 
Cafl'auder, Scleucus, and LyGmachus, uniting againft 
him, routed him, in league with King Pyrihus, and 
flew him near Epirus, 301 years before Chriil. 

Antigonus, king of the Jews, was the fon of Ari. 
flobulus. He entered into an alliance with the king 
of the Partliians, and befieged Jcrufalem. He cut off 
his uncle Hircanus’s ears, to incapacitate him for the 
high priellUood ; and put jofephus, Herod’s brother, 
to death. At length, Herod took him and fent him to 
M. Anthony ; who, to gratify Herod, cut off his 
head, and thereby extinguilhed the Afmonians, who 
had reigned 126 years. This happened 36 years be* 
fuie Chriil. 

ANTIGRAPHUR, in antiquity, an officer of A- 
theiis, who kept a counterpart of the apodeSi, or 
(hief treafnrer’s accounts, to prevent miilakes, and 
keep them from being falfified. 

Anticraphus is alfo nfed, in middle age writers, 
fur a fecretary or chancellor. He is thus called, ac¬ 
cording to the old glulTariili, on account of his writ¬ 
ing anrwers to the letters fent to his mailer. The an- 
tigraphus it iumetimes alfo called arehigruphus: and 
his dignity antigraphia, or archi^raphia. 

Antiqraphus is alfo ufed lu Ifidurus for one of 
Hie notes of fcutencct which is placed with a dote to 
denote a divcriity of fciifc in traiillatims. 

Antigraphvs is alfo applied in ecckfiailical writ¬ 
ers to an abbreviator of the papal letters. In which 
fciifc the word is ufed by Pope Gregory the Gic.it in 
his rcgiller. Of late days the office of antigraphu* 
cunUlUiii making minutes of hulls from the petitinns 
agreed to by his holinefs, and renew ing the bulls after 
tngrolTing. * 

ANTlGUA.on'eof the Antilles or Caritbee Iflands, 
lituated Joleagucs call of St Clinlluphei's, in W. Lung. 
62. 5. and N. Lat. 17. 30. It is about 50 miles in 
circumference, and is reckoned the lurgett of all the 
Biitilli leeward illaads. 

Tills illaiid haring no rivers, and but few fprings, 
or filch :ts arc hrackifli, the inhabitants are obliged to 
prcfnvc the rain water in citterns. The air here is 
not fo wliolefonie as iii the neighbouring iflands, and 
it is more fiibjeA to hurricanes ; but it has excellent 
harbours, paiticula ly Englifh Harbour, which is cs- 
publc of receiving the latgeft mao of war in the navy. 
Here is alfo a duck yard, fupplied with all tlorcs and 
I'onveuieuces for repairiog and cireeomg (hips. The 
principal trade, however, is carried or in the harbonr 
of St John’s, the captt^, fituated in the north-weft 
pan of the ifland, and which has water fuSideoriy 
deep for merchant veflels. The town of St John's 
was once iu a very flouriihing condition, u may be 
judged by the lufs fuflained at the late lire, which vrat 
computed at the amuxing funi of 4CO,o*'’Ol. • 

This illaad was firfl attempted to be fettled by Sir 
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Thomas Warner, about the fame time with St Cbrif- 
topher’s and Nevis: but no ellablifliment then took 11 
place. It was afterwards granted by Charles II. to Antinunfi- 
Lord Willoughby then governor of Qarbadoes, who 
fettled a colony upon it in the fpace of a few years. 

In a Ibort time, but by what means is not evident, 
it became again the public property. It raifes at pre- 
frnt about 16,000 hogibeadi of fugar, which was at 
.firtl of a very Kid quality, unfit for the Englilh mar¬ 
ket ; but the planters have greatly improved their 
flaple fince, and it is now as good os ia any of the 
other iflands. It has continued uamolefled in all the 
late wars with France. The number of while iuhabi- 
tanta is reckoned about 10,000. It is divided into five 
parilhes ; that of St John’s Town, which is reckoned 
the capital of the noith.wetl part, and cunlills of above 
too houfes; thofe of Falmouth, Purham, and Bridge 
Town, 00 the (outh fide ; and St Peters, which is nu 
town, but lies almofl hi the middle of the iflaud. 

ANTIGUGLER, ia a crooked tube of metal, fo 
brut as cafily to be introduced into the necks of bot¬ 
tles, and ufed in decanting liquors, without diflurbing 
them. For this purpofe the buttle fhould be a little 
inclined, and about half a fpuunful of the liquor pour¬ 
ed out, fu as to admit an equal quantity of air ; let 
one end uf the bent tube be Hupped with the linger, 
wbilll the othei is thrull into the body of the liquor 
near to the bubble of air already admitted. When the 
finger is taken off, the buttle will have vent, and the 
bqnur will run nut llcadily aud iimliflurbed. 

ANTI HECTICS, in pharmacy, medicines good in 
hectical difoidcrs. 

ANTIHEC riCUM potfrii, the name of a me¬ 
dicine formerly mpeh celebrated, but now laid alidc in 
coinniDi) prad cc. 

AN riJ.ll}.\NUS (anc. geug.), a mountain uf 
CaKfyria, which boundii it on the fonili, ninning pa¬ 
rallel With Libiiuis : they huth begin n little above 
the fca, Libaiius near Tripulis, Antilihnnu^ nt Sidon: 
and both tcraunalc nvur the muiintains of Arabia, 
which run to the tionh of Damafeus, and the iruuti- 
tain:, of Traconitis, nuJ there end in other trountainr, 
(Strabo.) The Scripture, making i.o dirtiiicliun be¬ 
tween l.ibaniisand Antilibanu.., calk them by the com¬ 
mon name J.tbnnon. 

ANTILX.KS, the French name for the CaKiBBLi! 
iflaudi.. 

AN’TIEOGARITHM, the cumpktment of the lo¬ 
garithm of a fine, tangent, 01- fecant; or the diffoencc 
of that logarithm from the logarithm of 90 degrees. 

ANTILOGY, in mattci^ of literature, an iucon- 
fitlcncy between two or more pafiages of the fame 
book. 

ANTILOPE. SeeCxvaa. 

ANTIMENSIUM, a kind of confecrated table¬ 
cloth, ucca&onally uftd in the Greek church, in pUct-i 
where there is no proper altar. F. Goar obfi-rves, that 
in regard the Greeks had but few confi-cratedchurches, 
and that confccraicd altars are nut things eafy to be 
TCDOVcd: tbat church has, fur many ages, made ufo. 
of certain confecrated lluifs or linciis, called <ino«L-rt. 

/ta, to ferve tbe purpufes thereof. 

Amtimihsium, in the Greek church, asfwm to 
the aitare ptrhibdr, or purtalile akar in the Latm 
church. They are both only of ku iaveatidu, though 

Habatus 
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AntimeniU Habertas-would have them as old as St Balll. But 
II Durant and Bona do not pretend to find them in any 
Aatiinany. author before the time of Bede and Charlemagne. 

■ ’ ' ■ Antimensia is alfo applied to other tables, ufed in 
offices of religion, befidcs thofe whereon the cucharift 
is adminiltered: fiich, e. g. are tliufe whereon thehoft 
is expofed, &c. The origin of the antimeiifm is de> 
feribed by Meurfius; when the bifliopliad confecrated 
a church, the cloth which had been fpread on the 
ground and over the communion table, was tom in 
pieces, and diHributed among the priells, who carried 
each a fragment away, to ferve to cover the tables in 
their churches and chapels. Not that it was neccITary 
that fuch cloths Ihould be laid on all tables ; but only 
on tlinfc which either were not confecrated, oratfcafl 
whafe confccration was doubted of. 

ANTIMEPvlA, in grammar, a figure whereby one 
part of fpecch is ufed for another: e. g. vtllt fuam 
fuiqw fjlt for voluntat Jua tuiqut rji i alfo, pnpulut 
late rex, for popiilus late regnant, 

Antimeris, in a more rcilrained fenfe, is a figure 
where the noun is repeated indead of the pronoun. 
Tlie antimeria is frequent in the Hebrew, and is fome* 
limes retained in our verfion of the Old Teftamcnt ac¬ 
cordingly: c. g. Hear my voice, yfwivet of Lamed, 
for »nr avivei, Gcu. iv. 23. 

ANTIMETABOLli, in rhetoric, a figure which 
fets two things in oppofition to each other. The word 
is Greek, compounded of sr 7 i againft, and 
from fttlniuXXu, I Jhift or transfer, i. e. fhifting, or 
fetting two things over-againll each other. This fi¬ 
gure is twice exemplified in nn apophthegm of Mufo- 
nius; which, on account of its excellence, is called au- 
ream monitum, the golden maxim or precept. 

Ar ri kaAii furn irtrs, w<m« s* it 

xaA«i ftuu. 

Ar ri TSiKini; Kiey'ftt /*tr» n^tnK, r* ^ir liiv *<;^r«i, r* ^ 
futu. 

In Englifh thus: 

* Allowing the pcrfoimance of an honourable a£liun 
to be attended with labour; the labour is foon over, but 
the honour immortal: whereas, ihould even pleafurc 
wait on the cummiflion of what is diihonourable, the 
plcafiire is foon gone, but the diihonour eternal.'* 
ANTIMETATHESIS, in rhetoric, is the inver- 
fion of the parts or members of an antilhcfis. Such 
IS that of Cicero in Verrem, Lib. IV. cap. 52. “ Com¬ 
pare this peace with that war ; the arrival of this go¬ 
vernor with the viftor)' of that general; his profligate 
troops with the invincible army of the other; the lux¬ 
ury of the former with the temperance of tlie latter ; 
you win ^ay, that Syracufe was founded by him who 
took it; and taken by him, whohcldit when founded.’* 
ANTIMONARCHICAL, an appellation given to 
whatever oppofes monarchical government. 

ANTIMONIALS, in medicine, preparations of 
antimony. See Pharmacy. , 

ANTIMONY, a blackifh mineral fubllance, ftain- 

■ Kl' the liamls, full of long, thining, needlcdikc ftrue, 
hard, brittle, and confiderahly heavy. It is found in 
dilkixiit parts of Europe, as Bohemia, Saxony,Tranfyl- 
vania, Hungary, France, and England; commonly in 
mines by itfcif, intermixed with earth and ftony mat¬ 
ters. Sometimes it is blended with the richer ores of 
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filver, and renders tiie extnilion of that metal difficult Antimony, 
by volatilizing a part of the filver; or, in-the language 
uf the miners, rolling the ore. See MtTALtURCY, for 
tlic different operations. 

Antimony is the jlilitm of the ancients ; by the 
Greeks called r>u^i. The reafun of its modern clenu- 
inination, antimony, is ufually referred to Balil V'aleti- 
tine a German monk, who, at the tradition iclate-', 
having thrown feme of it to the hogs, ohferved, that, 
after purging them violently, they immediately grew 
fat upon it. This made him think, that, by giving 
his fellow monks a like dole, they would be the better 
for it. The experiment, however, fuccceded fo ill, 
that they nil died of it ; and the medieinc thcnccfor. 
waid was called antimony, tp d. asiti-monl, 

Vfet. Aiitiniony at fiifl was of ferviee only in the 
compofition of paint. Scripture deferibes it to us as 
a fort of paint, with which the women blackened their 
eyebrows. Jezebel, uiiderftanding that Jehu was to 
enter Samaria, painted her eyes with antimony; or, 
according to the Hebrew, “put her eyes in amimo- 
ny." As large black eyes were thought the fiiiell, 
they of both fexes, who were caieful of their beauty, 
rubbed their eyes, eyelids, and round the eyes, with 
a needle dipped in a box uf paint made of iuitiin<iiiy, 
with a defign of blackening them.—At this clay, the 
women of Syiia, Arabia, and Babylonia, anoint and 
blacken themfelves about the eyes; and both men and 
women put black upon their eyes in the defert, tu 
preferve them from the heat of the fun and the pier¬ 
cing of its rays. Mr Darvieux tells us, that the Ara¬ 
bian women border their eyes with a black colour made 
of tutty, which the Arabians call rebel. They draw 
a line uf this kind of blacking without the corner of 
their eyes, to make them appear larger. Ifaiah, in 
his enumeration of the feveral ornaments belonging to 
the daughters of Sion, has not forgot the needles 
which they made ufe of in painting their eyes and eye¬ 
lids. Nor has this pradice efcaped the lalh of Juve- 
nal: 

JHe Jupercilium maSda furigine tinSum 

Obliqua proJucit acu, pitigilque h ementet 

jIllolleHS oeulot. ^ • 

Ezekiel, difeovering the irrcgularitjfi of the Jewifli 
nation under the idea of a debauched woman, fays, 
that (he bathed and perfumed herfelf, and that ihe 
anointed her eyes with antimony. Job Ihows fnffi- 
ciently how much antimony was in efteem, by calling 
one of his daughters>a veiTel of antimony, or a box to 
put paint in, eornuJiihii. The author of the bcjok of 
Enoch fays, that before the deluge the angel Azleel 
taught young women the art of painting themfelves. 

TertuUian and St Cyprian have declaimed very 
warmly agaiiid this cuftom of painting their eyes and 
eyebrows, which was much praAifed in Africa even 
by the men: Jnunge oeulot tuot non flibio diaboli, fed 
tollyrio Chrifli, fays St Cyprian. Pliny, fpeaking of 
the Roman ladies, fays, that they painted their very 
eyes: Tanta efl deeorit a^eBaito, ut tingantur oculi 
tjuutfue. SaidaiiaptJue painted his eyes and cyebivv>s. 
jofephus reproaches the feditious with the fame, who 
■{Turned the oame of zealots, and made themfelves ma- 
fters of the temple of Jcnifalem. 

The modern ufes uf antimony are very niimermis 
and important. It is a common ingrcdiuit in fperul.t 
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Antimony or burning concaves, ferving to give the compofition 
II . a finer texttife. It makes a part in bell metal, and 
Ammomi- found more clear. It is mingled with tin, 

. ti> matec it more hard, white, and founding ; and with 
lead, in the calling of printers letters, to render them 
more fmnotb and firm. It is nlfo a general help ia 
the melting of metals, and efpecially in calling of 
cannon-balls. It is likewife made ufe of for purifying 
and heightening tlie aolour of gold. See CHEMisray, 
GoID, PuaiTICATIOK, 4cc. 
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preached from' the decalogue, but only from the go-Am!nomi 
fpel. 7 

Thin fe£l fprung up in England during the proter- 
toratc of Oliver Cromwell, and extended their fyftem — 
of hbcrtinifm much farther than Agricola the difciplc 
of Luther. Some of their teachers exprefslymsuniain- 
ed, that as the elect cannot fall from grace, nor forfeit 
the Divine favour, the wicked adions they commit 
arc not really finful, nor are to be confidered as inftan- 
ces of their violation of the divine law ; and that con^ 


For a long time this mineral was efteemed poifonous. 
In 1566, its ufe was prohibited in France by an edi£l 
of parliament ; and in 1609, one Bcfnier was expelled 
the faculty for having given it. The edift was re¬ 
pealed in l6jo; antimony haring a few years before 
been received into the number of purgatives. In 1668, 
a new* cdi£l came forth, forbidding its ufe by any but 
dodlors of the faculty. It is now iiniverfaily allowed, 
that pure antimony in its crude ftate has no noxious 
quality; and that though many of its preparations are 
mod virulently emetic and cathartic, yet, by a flight 
nltcratinn or addition, they lofe their virulence, and 
become mild in their operation. See CHESsisvay and 
Pharmacy. 

The virtues of antimony in the direafes of animals 
art greatly extolled. Pigs that have the mcafles arc 
at all times recovered by it, which proves it a great 


fequcntly they have no occafioo cither to confefs their 
fins, or to break them off by repentance. According 
to them, it is one of the effcntial and didinftive cha- 
raflers of the cleft, that they cannot do any thing 
which is cither diCplcafing to C^d or prohibited by the 
law.—Luther, Rutherford, Schluffelburg, Sedgwick, 
Gataker, Wilfius, Bull, Williams, 8tc. have written 
refutations ; Crifp, Richardfon, Saltmarfh, &c. defen¬ 
ces, of the Antinomians; Wigandus, a compatifon be¬ 
tween ancient and modem Antinomians. 

The doftrineof Agricola vvas in itfelf obfeure, and 
perhaps reprefented worfe than it really was by Luther, 
who wrote with acrimony agniuft him, and firfl llylcd 
him and his followers Antinomians. Agricola flood 
on his own defence, and complained that opinions 
were imputed to him which he did not bold. Nicholas 
Amfdoi^ fell under the fame odious name and imputa- 


punfier of the blood. Horfes who liave running heels 
that cannot be cured by the common methods ufed 
by the farriers, will gencniUy be cured by this medi- 
rine in a little time. The mapner of iifing it is this: 
Mix one drachm with ever)' feeding of oats which the 
horfe has in a morning. It is bell put together in one 
place, buried under a few oats ; and the horfe’s bend 
being witit-held a little, and then kt go jull againll 
that place, he will take it all in at a mouthful. Some 
horfes do not diilike it: others obftinately refute it, 
but to thefe it may be cafily given in balls. The vir¬ 
tues of this drug in fattening cattle have been thought 
imaginary, but experiment proves it to be a real truth. 
A luirfe that is lean and fcabby, and not (o be fatted 
bv any other means, will become fat on taking a dofe 
01'{ntimnny cifery. morning for two months together. 
A boar fed fof.J^wn, and having an ounce of anti¬ 
mony given him every morning, will become fat a fort¬ 
night fooner than others put into the (lye at the fame 
time, and Fed in the fame manner, but without, the 
antimony. 

ANTINOE. See EsriNE'.'- 

ANTINOEIA, in antiquity, annual facrificra, and 
quinquennial games, in memory of Antinous the Bithy- 
nian. They were inllituted at the command of Adrian 
the Roman cmperoi^ at Mantinea in Arcadia, where 
Antinous was honoured with a temple and divine wor- 
Ihip. 

ANTINOMIANS, in eeclefiaftical hiAory certain 
heretics who maintain the law of no ufe or obligation 
under the gofpel-difpenfation, or who hold doftrinea 
that ckarly ruparfed* the neeeinty of good works aod 
a virtuous life. The Antinotniani took their ori¬ 
gin from John Agricola about the year 1538; who 
taught, that the law is no ways ucceffary under the 
gofpel: that good works do not promote our falvation, 
■or ill ones hinder it; that repentance is act ta be 


tion, and Teems to have been treated more unfairly 
than even Agricola himfclf. It is rather hard to charge 
upon a mao all llie opinions that may be inferred from 
things that have hallily dropped from him, when he 
himfelf difavows fuch inferences. 

ANTINOUS, the favourite of Adrian, was bom 
at Bithynus in Bithynin. His beauty engaged the heart 
of Adrian in fuch a manner, that there never was a 
more boundlefs and extravagant palTion than that of 
(his cinpcior towards this youth. After his death, the 
emperor ordered divine honours to be paid him ; and 
he alfo erefted a city of liis name. See Evfine'. 

AN'riOCH, a city of Syria in Afia, fituated on 
the river Orontes, in E. Long. 37. 5. N. Lat. 36. 20. 
It was built by Seleucut Nicator, founder of the Syru- 
Macedonian empire, who made it his capital. It itood 
on the above-iuviitioned river, about 25 miles from the 
place where it empties itfelf into the bLditerranean ; 
being equally diAant from ConAantinoplc and Alex¬ 
andria in Egypt, that h, about 700 miles from each. 
Scleiicus called it Aniloch, from hia father’s name, ac¬ 
cording to fume i or from that of his foil, according 
to others. He built 16 other cities bearing the fame 
name; of which one, Atuated in Piftdia, is probably 
that where the name of Cbrifliant was firA given to 
the followers of Jefus ChriA. But that fituated on 
the OrontcB, by far eclipfcd, not only all the other, of 
this name, but all the cities built hy Sehucus. Anli- 
gomii, not long before, had fouaded a city in that 
neighbourhood, which from his own name he had ralU-d 
Antigomat end dcAgned it for the c.ipitd of his em¬ 
pire I but it waa nfed to th« ground hy Seleucut, who 
employed the materials in building his metropolis, and 
alfo tranfplanted the inhabitants tluther. 

The city of Antioch was afterwards known by the 
name of Tttriibolu, being divided as it were into four 
cities, each 01 (hem being fucrounded with its proper 

WitiU . 
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iibitkich. vail, besides a common one which cnclofed them all. 

The firft of thefe cities was built by Scleucus Nicatort 
as already mentioned} the fecund by thofe who duck¬ 
ed thither on its being made the capital of the Syro* 
Macedonian empire ; ihethird by Scleucus Callioicusj 

and the fourth by Anttoclios Epiphanes-About four 

nr five miles diftant, flood a place called Daphne, which 
was neverthclcfs reckoned a fuburit of Antioch. Here 
Seleucus planted a grove, and in the middle of it built 
a temple which he confccrated to Apollo and Diana, 
making the whole an afylum. To this place the inha¬ 
bitants of Antioch refoited for their pleafiircs and di- 
verfions; whereby it became at lull fo infamous, that 
“ to live after the manner of Daphne" was ufed as a 
proverb to expnrfs the mofl voluptuous and diflblate 
way of living. Here Lucius Verus, the colleague of 
M. Aurelius, chofe to take up his refidcnce, inftead of 
marching agaiiifl the Parthians; while bis general 
Caflius forbade by pruclatnation any of his fuldiers to 
enter or even go near the place. In fhort, fo remark¬ 
able was Daphne of old, that the metropolis Ufelf was 
diflinguiflied hy it, and called Antioch meur Daphne, 
Though Antioch cuntintRd to be, as Pliny calls it, 
t he queen of the Eail, for near 1600 years; yet fcarce 
any city mentioned in hiflory hatli undergone fuch ca¬ 
lamities, both from the attacks of its enemies, and 
its being naturally fubjeft to earthquakes.—The firft 
difafter metitiuned in hillory which befel the Antio- 
chians happened about 145 years before Chrifl. Ueing 
at that time very much difaffeiled to the perfon and 
government of Demetrius their king, they were conti¬ 
nually raifing tumults and feditiuns; infomuch that he 
found himfcif at lafl obliged to folicit alCftance from 
the Jews ; and was fumifhed by Jonathan, one of the 
Maccabees, with 3000 men j by which reinforcement, 
l>cHeving hiinfclf fufficicntly ftrong to reduce the mu¬ 
tineers by force, he ordered them immediately to de¬ 
liver up their arms. This unexpedled order caufed 
H great uproar in the city. The inhabitants ran to 
arms, and iiivefted the king’s palace, to the number 
of 120,000 with a defign to put him to death. All 
the Jews haflened to his relief, fell upon the rebels, 
Icillcd 100,000 of them, and fet fire to the city. On 
the deflruiftion of the Syrian empire by the Romans, 
Antioch fubmitted to them as well as the other cities 
of that kingdom, and continued for a long time under 
their dominion. About the year 115, in the reign of 
the emperor Trajan, it was almoft entirely ruined by 
line of the moil dreadful earthquakes mentioned in 
hiflory. 7 'r^an liimfelf happened to be tliere at that 
•time, being returned from an expedition againft the 
Parthians ; fo that the city was then full of troops, 
and ftrangers come from all quarters either out of cb- 
riofity or tipon bufinefs and cmbafEes: the calamity 
was by this means felt almoft in every province of the 
Roman empire. The earthquake was preceded by vio¬ 
lent claps of thunder, unufual winds, and a dreadful 
noife under ground. The fhock was fo terrible, that 
great numbers of hoafes srere overturned, and otheTs 
tolTecl te cmd fro like a Ihtp at lea. Tbofe who hap¬ 
pened to be in their ho»fie8 were far the moft part bu¬ 
ried uadcrthfvrruinss thofe who were walking in the 
'ftrects or in the fquares, were, by the riolenoe of the 
fhurk, daflied againfl cadi other, and moft of them ei¬ 
ther killed or dangeroully wounded. This earthquake 


continued, with fomc fmall intermilTton, for many d<ays 
and nights; fo that vaft uumbers periflied. The moft 
violent Ihock, according to the Ada of St Ignatius, 
was on a Sunday, December 23. By this Trajan was 
much hurt, but efcaped through a window. Dion Col- 
fiua pretends, that he was taken out of the wuidow by 
one who exceeded the human fite in tallnefs. The 
fame hiftorian adds, that Mount Lifon, which flood at 
a fmall diftance from the city, bowed with its head and 
threatened to fall down upon it: that other mountains 
fell; that new rivers appeared, and others that had 
flowed before forfook tbeir courfe and vanished. Wliea 
the earthquake ceafed, a woman was heard crying un¬ 
der the ruins; which being immediately removed, (he 
was found with a living child in her arms. Search 
was made for others; but none was found alive, except 
onr child, which continued fucking its dead mother. 

Nil doubt, Trajan, who was an cyc-untnefs of this 
terrible calamity, would contribute largely towards the 
re-cflabliflimeiit of Antioch in itiancietit fplenduur. lu 
good fortune, however, did not continue lung ; for in 
lyy, it was almoft entirely burnt by uccidcutal tire; 
when it was again rcllorcd by Antoninus Pius, lit 176 
or 177, the inhabitants having Tided with CalTuis, the 
above-mentioned Roman general,who bad revolted fruia 
M. Aurelius, that emperor publilhcd a fevi re ednSl a- 
gainft them, deprived them of all their privileges, fup- 
prefled their public allemblies, and took from them the 
(hows and fpeiifaclei to which they were greatly add idl¬ 
ed : but his anger being foon appeafed, he rcliored 
them to their for mer condition, and even condcfceiidcd 
VO vilit their city. In 194, having Tided with Niger 
againit Severus, the latter deprived them of all their 
privileges, and fiibjedcd Antiocb as a mere village to 
Laodicca; but, however, pardoned them the next year, 
at the entreaties of his eldell Ton, then a child. 

When the power of the Roman empire began to de¬ 
cline, Antioch became the bone of contention between 
them and the eaflern nations; and accordingly, on the 
breaking out of a PerJian war, it was ultnull always 
fure to Tuifer. In 242, it was taken and plundered by 
Sapor; and, though he was defeated by Guidiaii, it 
underwent the fame misfortune in the time of Valerian, 
about 18 years after; and after the defeat and capti¬ 
vity of Valerian, being taken by the Pcrfiaii monarch 
a third time, he not only plundered it, but levelled all 
the public buildings with the ground. The IVrlians, 
however, being foon driven out, this unfurtiinate city 
continued free from any remarkable cahiinity till about 
the time of the divifiunuf the Roman empire by Con- 
ftantiiic in 351.' It was then ufflicted with fo grievous 
a famine, that a htifiicl of wlieat was (old fot 400 pieces 
of diver. Durii g this grievous diftrcR, Conflantinc 
fent to the bilhop 30,000 hulhels of corn ; helidrt an 
incredible quantity of all kinds of provifions, tube di- 
ftributed among the ecclcfiaflics, wvdovs, orphans, 5 cc. 
In the year 347, CuBftaotinc II. caufed an haibourto 
be made at Selcacia, for tbe cooivcniency of Autioch. 
This was cffefled at an immenfe expence, tbe month 

of tbv Orontes, where the port was raadc, being full 

of fands and rocks. When the emperor Jubaii fet out 
on his expedition againft tbe Perliaiia, he made a lung 
ftay at Antiocb ; during which time, many of the Ro¬ 
man provinces were aAidled with a famine, but which 
raged more violently at Antiocb than in other places. 

The 
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Aniiaih. The ecclefiaftical writers of thofe times fay, tbtt this 
famine fo^o^eed Julian from place to places and as he 
continued longer at Antioch than any other city, it 
raped more violently there than anywhere elfc*. To re. 
incily this evil, Julian fixed the price of corn; by which 
means the famine was greatly increafed, the merchants 
conveying their corn privately to other places, fo that 
tliis metropolis was reduced to a moft deplorable fitua* 
tion. In 5B1, in the reign of Tbeodufius the Great, 
Antioch was again vifited by a famine, accompanied by 
a grievotis plague. Tlie latter foon ceafed: but, thefa* 
mine dill continuing, the bifliop, Libanius, applied to 
Icarius, count of the Ead, requeding him by fome 
meuiu or other to relieve the poor, who had flocked 
from all parts to the metropolis, and were daily perifh- 
nip in great ntnnbcrs ; but to this Icarius gave no 
(illicr aniwer, than that they were abhorred and judly 
puniflied hy the gods. This inhuinrin anfwcr i-aifed 
great didnibancts; which, howercr, were terminated 
without hloudflied. In 3)17, Theodofius finding liis 
c'd'hcqucr quite dr.iiiud, and bring obliged to beat an 
< xtr.K.rdui.iry expcucc in celebrating the fifth year of 
tile r^igii of Ills ton Arcadius, and the tenth of his own, 
:in extraordinary tax was laid upon all the people in the 
(nipire. Mod uf the cities fubmitted willingly to this: 
bill the people of Antioch, complaining of it as an un- 
rr.ifoiiable opprelTion, crowded to the houfe of Flavia- 
tills, their bifhop, as foon as the ediA was publidicd,to 
jinplore his protcetion. Being unable to find him, they 
r. liiriicd to the forum •, and would have tom the gover¬ 
nor in pieces, had nut the oIHcers who attended liim 
kept back with great difficulty the enraged multitude, 
till he made his efespe. Upon this, llicy broke fome 
of the emporoi 's fiatues, and dragged others through 
tl>e city, uttering the mod injurious and abufive expref- 
liniis againil him and his w hole family. They were, 
however difperfed by a body of archers, who,hy wound¬ 
ing only two of the rabble, Ilrock terror into all the 
Veil. The governor proceeded againfl the offcndci s with 
the utinoil cruelty; exjiofiiig fume to wild beads in the 
tlicatre, and buining others alive. He did nut fpaie 
even the children, who had infultedthe emperor’s lla- 
lues; and caiifed feveral perfoiis to be exeeiiteJ, who 
had been only fpeflators of the difurdcr. In the mean 
time a report was fpread, that a body of troops was at 
hand, with orders to plunder tlx- city, and put all to the 
fword, without diftinctiou of fex or age ; upon which 
the citivcns abandoned their dwellings in the utmolt 
tenor and confulion,retiring to the neighbouring moiiii- 
uins with their wives and families. As the report 
provid gi-oundlefs, fome of them returned ; hut the 
gieatei part driading the cruelty of the governor, and 
the difplcafurc of the emperor, continued in their re¬ 
treats. To thofe who returned, St Chryfoftom preach¬ 
ed fume homilies, which have reached our times, and 
are greatly admired ; and which are faid by St Chry- 
follom liimfclf, as well as fome cotemporary writers, to 
have had a coiifidcrable dfed in reforming the lives of 
this licentious and dilfolute people. On hearing the 
news of this tumult, Theodofius was fo much enraged, 
that he commanded the city to be dctlroyed, and its in- 
hubitaiits to be put to the fword without diftindiun ■, 
but this order was revoked before it cojid be put into 
execution, and lie.contented himfclf witii a punilliment 
litnilar to that infli£lcd by Severus above-iiicutioncd. 
VoL. II. Part I. 


He appointed judges to punifh the offenders; who pro- Ar.iiu. 
ceeded with fuch feverity, and condemned fuch niim-''"'"V" 
hers, that the city was thrown into the utinofi coiillcr- 
nation. On this occafioii, St Chryfofium and the iier- 
mits, who were very numciuus in the neiglibutirhuotl. 
exerted all thdr eloquence in behalf of the unhappy 
people, and obtained a refpite fur thofe who had bectt 
condemned. They next proceeiled to draw up a iik- 
morial to the emperor in favour ot thccitirens in gene¬ 
ral; and being joinetT by i'laviaiuis, at lail obtained a 
general pardon, and had the city rellored to cl! its fui- 
nier privileges. 

In the year 458, Anti<Kh was almofi entirely ruitml 
by an earthquake, which happened on the I4(h of btp- 
t ember; fcarce a fiiigle lioufc being I^^ft tlandiug in the 
moll beautiful quarter of the city. Tlieli.'tc u.ijfortunu 
it experienced in 525, during the rcigu of the enipei or 
Juftin : and 15 years aftir, being taken by Colrlioc.. 
king of Pcrfia, that iiifnliiiig and haeghty monareli 
gave it up to Ins fuldiers, who put all they met to the 
iword. The king lumfelf fi ixtd o.i nil the gold .incl 
filver vcffcls behv.igiiig to the gi cat ehureh; and caufed 
all the valuable lUuies, pidurcs, 5 <e. to be l.iken down 
and conveyed to Peifia, while iui foldiers caiiieil oiT 
every thing rife. The city being thus completely y'.Mi- 
dered, ColVhoti ordered his nien to fet fire to it; " bxli 
was accordingly clone fo cfTccIunlly, ihat n>‘in of u;c 
buildings even without tlie walls efeaped. Sucb of the 
inbabiljuts as tfeaptd daughter were carried into l‘ei- 
fia, and fold as flaves. 

Nutwithllaudingfu many and fo great enlainities, the 
cityof Autioch foon recovered il.'(wu:iiLdlpi% 1 dour; but 
in a Ihort time underwent its ufual fair, l<mg ahiuil 
entirely deilroyed by an earthquake in 5S7, by which 
30,000 pcrfoiis loll their liyes. In 634, it fell iMc the 
hand.; of the Saracent, who kept pnlP flion i>f .1 t.li tlic 
year S58, when it was furpnfed by one ]Virt/,.( ', and 
again annexed to the Korr.au empire. The Kuni.i is 
continued mailers of it for fometime, till the rtvil di!- 
feiilions in the empire gave tlie Turks ati opp'irtiii.i.y 
of fei/.ing upon it as well as the whole kinii'loiiiof Synn. 

From them it was again taken by theCriiiaderi in io<>S. 

In 1262, it was again taken b) Dibjiis iultnii of Egypt, 
who put a final period to its glory. 

Antioch Is now 110 more than aruinous town, whofe 
houfes, built with mud and Itraw, and narrow and r.in y 
llrccts, exliihit every appearanee of niifery and wreicb- 
ednefs. Thefc houfes arc fituated on the fouthern 
bunk of the Omutes, at the extremity of an ch; decay, 
fil bridge: they arc covered to the fouth by a rooiiniuiii; 
upon the flope of which is a wall, bulk by theCruladets. 

'i'hc diRaiice between the prclent tow n and this moun¬ 
tain may be about 400 yaids, which fpace i.s occujiicd 
by gardens and heaps of rubbiih, but preieiils nothing 
intcrefiing. 

Notwitliflanding the unpolifhed manner; of it; inha¬ 
bitants, Antioch was belter calculated tliun .XU-pii.i to 
be the emporium of the Europeans. By cie.irmg the 
mouth of the Oroiices, which is (ix IcairiKS lou er down, 
boats might have been towed np that rlv^r, tlioiigh 
they could not have failed up, as I'ocockc has afl'eri- 
cd ; its current is too rapid. The natives, w ho never 
knew tlie name Oio'itcs, call it, on account of the 
fwoflnefi of its ftream, I^t-nnji, that is, the rebel, lls 
bicadth, at Antioch, i» aliout forty p.iccs. Seven 

M Ic'igne* 
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It-agae* a!'ovc that town it pafTes by a lake abound- 
i '^tta ing in and cfjwcially in eels. A gfcat mianti- 
t *• -h^n *'’* every year, but not fu.lleknt 

n numerous f.t!l» of the Greek Chriftiaos. It 

is to be remembered, we no longer hear at Antioch, 
either of the Grove, or Dnpline, or of the voluptuous 
feenes of which it was the theatre. 

The plain of Antioch, though the foil of it is excel* 
lent, is uncultivated, and abandoned to the Turcomaus ; 
belt the hills on the fide of the Orontes, particularly 
oppiifite iSerkin, abound in plantations of fig# and 
olives, vines, and mulberry trcts, which, a thing un¬ 
common in Turkey, are planted in quincunx, and ex¬ 
hibit a landfcapc worthy oiir rincll provinces. 

Scicuens Nicatar, who founded Antioch, built alfo 
at the mouth of the Oiuiites, on the norihcni bank, a 
1 .rge and wcl! fortified city, which bore his name, but 
(if which .It prcfenl not a fingle habitation remains; 
nothing is to be fecn but licups of ruhbifii, and works 
in the adjacent rock, which prove that this w’as once a 
place of very coiifidcrablc importance. In the fca alfo 
may he perceived the traces of two piers, which arc in- 
dicutious of an ancient port, now choked up. The 
inhabitants of the country go thither to fifh, and call 
the name of the olace S'-unli/ia, 

ANT^OCHK TTA, a town ofTurkey in Afia, in 
Caramaiiia, with a bifiiop’s fee, over aguinll the illand 
of Cyprus. E. Lung. 32. 15. N. Lat. 36. 42. 

ANTIOCIIIA (a.ic. gcog.), a town of AfTyri.i, 
fituati'd bctxvee;i the riicrs Ti^iris and Toriiadotus 

(I’liny)_Aiiother of Caria, on the Meander ; called 

alfo Pythopilis, Adtyr.thrti, and Nj/fih or Nyfit (Sie- 
phiuiiiH) : lint Stmho fays, that Nyfa was near Tralles. 
—A third of Cilicia Trachea, on Mount Cragus (Plo- 
h-my).—A fourth, called F-pidaphni't, the capital of 
.'iyria, diilinguilhed from tltits of the fame name, either 
by its ritiiiitioii on the OiodIim, by whieh it was di¬ 
vided, or hv its proNimity to Daphne (See Awtioch). 
—A lifth A’ltiochia, .t tuvn of Comagenc, on the 
Eiiphn.trs (P'lin)—A fixlh, of I-ydia Tralles, fo 
railed (lMi:iy).—A ftv.'iiih, of Mari-;iaiia (Strabo, Pli¬ 
ny, I’toh- vy), 0-1 the MviT Miigiis, taking its name 
from A;ttioehii;i, f.'ii ui Siii iiins, r.'ho rebuilt it, and 
wall'.d It round, b-i.ig btl’.iro -d Alfxjstdriu, from 
AlcxaiuKr the fii.i.idcT, and liiniamed Syria ; in com- 
pafs fcvciiiy il.iilia; whitiicr Orudes carried the Ro- 
aft If the dchai of Ci.dl'is (Pliny).—An eighth, 
i!i Mtf.ipatr.iria, on the lake C’nlirrlioe, the old name 
ot I’.iK-Ua (Piiity).—A ninih Autioehia, on the river 
Mygdonins, in Mcfv-poiarr.ia, fitiiaied at the foot of 
Mount Mafios, and is the fame with Nilihis (Strabo, 
Plutarch). It wa.s the huKvark and frontier town of 
the Romans agamd the Parthiaiis and Pcifuiii, till 
given up to the Ferfians, by Jovinian, by an ignomini¬ 
ous peace (Ammian, L.itropiiis).— A tcnih Aniiuchia, 
was that fituated in tlie north of Pifnlia (l.iikc, Pto¬ 
lemy, .Strabo): it was a Ro.man coloi.y, with the ap- 
pelloition, C.rJ.irea. There is an Antioehia at Mount 
Taariir, .Ticiiiiuned by Ptolemy, but by no other au- 
ihor. 

ANTIOCHIAN sect c\t Aendemy, a name given 
loiliefif.'i Kadi niy, or branch of At.I'Umics. It took 
the dri.omciiaiioa from if:i being fuimii. d by AiitirKhus, 
a philolophcr com- inpi.raiy with Cicero_The Anti¬ 

ochian rtca.’.my fucestded tk.' Philun.iaii. As to ; ei.il 


of dofirine, the philofophers of this feft appear to Antiothi* 
have reftored that of the ancient academy, exc. pt that ^ i' 
in the article of the criterion of truth. Antiochus '' 
was really a Stoic, and only nominally an Acadtrmie. 

AntiacatAH F.poeha, a method of computing time 
from the proelatmition of liberty granted the city of 
Antioch about the lime of the battle of Pharfalia. 

ANTIOCHUS, the name of fcveral kings of Sv- 
aiA. See that article. 

-Axtiochvs of Afcalon, a celebrated pliilofoplicr, 
the difciple of Philo of LarilTa, the maftcr of Cicero, 
and the friend of Luciillus and Urutus. Hr w.is found¬ 
er of a fifth academy: but, inftcadof attacking other 
fcfls, he fet himfcif down to reconcile them together, 
partictdarly the fcd\ of the Stoics with that of the an¬ 
cient academy. 

ANTIOPE, in fabulous hiflory, the wife of Lieu ', 
king of Thebes, who, being deflowered by Jupiter m 
the form of a fatyr, brought forth Amphion and Ze- 
thufi.—Another Antiope was queen of the A.iia/ous; 
and, with the alTifianec of the Scythian :, invaded the 
Athenians ; hut was va.iqutflied by Thefeus. 

ANTIP.£DOBAPTISTS, (deiived fn>m «rT., 

againfi, »«•«» rffihl, and/9«5m^<», hapsHf, wlu iicc 

^•wTim;), is a diftinguilhing denomination given lo 
thofc who ohjcCl to tlie baptlfm uf infants ; bicaufc 
they fay infants are incapable of being inllnidivd, and 
of making that profellion of faith whtcli entitles them 
to this ordinance, and an admiiTion into church cuin- 
miiiiion. See Au-SBAfTtsTS and BarTisTS. 

ANTIPAROS, an iflaiid in the Archipelago, op- 
pofite to Paros, from which it is feparated by a flrait 
about fcveii miles over. It is xhc Olearos or 0 /l.iios, 
meiitiuncJ by Strabo, Plmy, Virgil, Ovid, &o. j and 
was, according to plcraclidcs PotUicus as quoted by 
Stephanus, full peopled by a Plnrnician colony from 
Sidoti.—According to Mr Touiin.fort’s account, it i# 
about 16 niilrs in circiimfcreiicr, produces a little wine 
and cotton, with as much corn a.s is ncccflary for tlic 
maintenance of 60 or 70 families, who live logctlKr m 
a village at ime end of the ifland, and arc inollly Mul- 
tefe and French corfairs. 

This ifiand is remarkable for a fubterranenus cavent 
or grotto, accounted one of the greatefi ii.itinal cm 10- 
fiticH in the world. It was firft difeovtreJ in the l;.ll 
century by one Magni an Italian traveller,who has gi.c.i 
us the following acedunt: “ Having been Inf, tind 
(fays he) by the natives of Paros, that in the little 
illand of Antiparos, which lies about two miks front 
the former, of a gigantic ilatiie that was to oc ft-m at 
the mouth of a cavtin in that place, it was rcfi.lved that 
we (the French confiiland himfelf) flionld pay it a vi- 
fit. In purfuance of tlii# rLfulutlui), after wc Iind land¬ 
ed on the ifiaiid, and walked about four miles through 
the midfi of beautiful plains and (loping woodlands, 
wc at length came to a little hill, on the fide of wliicli 
yawntd a iDufi horrid cavern, that with its gloom at 
firft ftruck us with terror, and almoll rcprcfic d curiiifiiy. 
Rreovering the firft furprife, however, wc entcivd 
boldly; and had not proteedeJ above 20paces, wben 
the fuppofed ftatue of the giant prefented ilfclf to our 
view. We quickly perceived, that what the ignorant 
II itivfs had been terrified at as a giant, was nothing 
more than a fp,arry concretion, formed by the water 
dropping from the roof of the cave, and by degrees 

hardening 
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Aniipiroa. hurc^cning into x figure that their fears had fomted in* 
‘""v—■ to a moiitlcr- Inciud by this extraordinary appear* 
anct'i we n’cre induced tu proceed (li!l farther, in queft 
of new. adventures in this fiihtcrranean abode. As we 

f iiucetdi'd, new wonders offered themfelves ; thefpara, 
o. mcd into trees and Htrubs, prefented a kind oi pc* 
trifled grove ; fonie white, fome green ; and all reced¬ 
ing in due perfpeftive. They (truck m with the 
nioiv unia/.cnicni, as we knew them to be mere produc¬ 
tions of N.iture, who, hitherto in folitude, had, in her 
pLiyful moments, dreffed tlie feene as if for her own 
anuifement. 

“ But we had as yet feen hut a few of the wonders 
of the place, and we were intradneed as yet only into 
the portico of this amariug temple. In one corner of 
this half illununatcd recefs, there appeared an opeuing 
of about three feet wide, which feemed to lead to a 
pLce totally daik, and tlut one of the natives alTurtd 
us roiitaincd ntrtiuug more than a refervoir of water. 
Upon this we tried, by throwing dou u fome (loneis 
which rumbling along the tides of the defeent for fome 
time, the found feciiud at lall qualhed iu a bed of wa¬ 
ter. In order, however, tu be inoic certain, we feiit 
in a I.eva'.itine mariner, who, by the promife of agood 
rew’iird, with .1 flambeau in his hand, ventured into this 
ii.irrow aperture. After continuing within it for about 
a quarter of an hour, he returned, carrying fome beau¬ 
tiful pieces of white (par in his hand, which art could 
neither imitate nor equal. U{>on being informed by 
Iiitn that the place was full of ihofe beautiful incrufia- 
tiutiR, I ventured in cnee mure with liim, for about 50 
paces, nnxioufly and c.iutiouOy drfeending by a fleep 
uud dangerutii way. Finding, however, that we came 
to a precipice which Kd into a fparioiiH amphitheatre, 
if I may fo call it, ftill deeper than any other part, wc 
returned: and being provided with a ladder, flambeaux, 
and other things, to expedite our defeent, our whole 
company, man by nraii, veutured into the fame open¬ 
ing, and, defeending one after another, wc at lall faw 
ourfclves all together in the moil magiiilkciit part of 
the cavern. 

" Onr randies being now all lighted up, and the 
whole place completely illuminated, never could the eye 
be prefented with n more glittering or a more maguiti- 
ccnl fecne. The roof all hnng with folid icicles, tran- 
fpareiit as glafs, yet folid as marble. The eye could 
fcarce reach the lofty and noble cicling ; the fidcs were 
regularly formed with fpani; and the whole prefented 
the idea of a magnificent theatre, illuminated with an 
immenfe profufion of lights. The floor confifted of fo¬ 
lid ii'mldc; and in fevcral places, magnificent columns, 
thrones, altars, and other obje^ls, appeared,as if nature 
had defigned to mock the curiofitics of art. Our voices, 
upon fpeaking or fmgiiig, were redoubled tu an ailo* 
nitbing Uiiidncfs ; and, upon the firing of a gun, the 
noife and reverbeiatiuns were almoft deafening. In the 
midfl of this grand amphitheatre rofe a cuneretion of 
about ly feet high, that, in fume mtafure, rtfcmblcd 
an altar : from whii b, taking the hint, we caufed mafa 
til be celtbrated there. The beautiful columns that 
fliot up round the altar, appeared like candlcflicks; and 
many other uatnril objetls reprefcnicd the cuftomary 
ontametits of this facrament. 

“ Below even thisfpaciuiis grotto, there feemed an¬ 
other cavern ; down which I ventured with my former 


mariner, and defeended about jo pac-s by mnns of a Afiiq/irw. 
r«>|)e. I at laft arrivid at a limdl fjxii of lt\ii giouud 
where the bottom appe.ired ditlereiit troio that of the 
amphitheatre, being cnmpolVd of fo.*"! cljy, yiilding to 
the prefTurc, and in which I tbruft a Hick to about fix 
feet deep. In this, however, as above, numbers of ll.i: 
mod beautiful cryflals were formed} one of which, 
particularly refemblcd a table. Upon our egref. fiom 
this amazing cavern, wc perceived a Greek mfeilption 
upon a rock at the mouth ; but fo obliter.itcd by time, 
that we could not read it. It feemed to import, tiir.t 
one Antipatcr, in the time of Alexander, hail cone 
thither; but whether he penetrated into tb>- depths of 
the cavern, he diica not tinnk fit to inform iw.” ' 

From this account Mr 'I'ournefort’s differs eoi»fidi.T- 
ably. Mr Migni mentions only one defeent or pre¬ 
cipice from the entry of the cave to tlie g’otto, or 
moll magnificent p.rt: Mr Tmimefurl f.iys that there 
were many very daiigcruus precipices ai;d 1 ugged w.tyc, 
through which they were obliged to pafs fometimi. on 
their back, and fometimes on their bclU ; but givri. no 
pariicuUr account of hi-journey till lie coinci to the 
grand cavcini. This indeed he deferibes very {Kinipouf- 
ly; but us by it he evident Ij wants to fiipporv n f'i\o ir- 
itc hypothefi-, namely, the vegetation of Uon.'. per¬ 
haps the particulars arc nut akogttbrr to be il-.{ c '.cd 
upon. He informs us, that, at tlic entry inio tliein- 
vern, ho met with a Gievk infcilption al.moil «-flai i-d, 
containing a good number i.f proper name'-; and iLi.t 
thea- w.is a tradition among the hihal it.ni.t 1. ll...t tiii;'c 
were flic names of fome who had co.iipiii d spar’d 
lexandcr the Great, and h.nving milled tluir .nm, lud 
taken refuge in this grotto. 

The moll parlicnlar account, hoevcvir, of tb'-fa¬ 
mous grotto that liath hitherto hei n piibbibe'd. .o - 
ed in the Britilh Magarme, in a letter 1'./ .<d C^-.ir!s 
Sauthhn, and dated Feb. 24. 174^-7; uinch, a. t 
is very particulai, and feems tu beai liitficitiii irnirks of 
antliciit'.city, we lhall bcrc iiiferl. “ Its cnlraiiec lies 
in the fide of a lock, about tao miles front tlie fer- 
fhoix': and is a fpacious .nid v.-ry l.irge ii:ib, fornud 
of rougli craggy rocks, ovc'liung wiili bi'ambLs aud 
a great many climbing plinls, that piv, it a gloorii- 
Dtfs which is very assful and ..giceahic Cor furgtut', 
myfelf, and four [i.ifTciigirs, arended Ky fix gutdea 
wrth lighted torches entered ibis r.ivern about i i.Jit 
o’clock in the moining, in the middle of Aiignll infl. 

Wc bad not gone 20 yardt. in this cavity when we lull 
all f'gbt of day light: but onr guides going before n« 

With lights, wc entered into a low narrow kind of al¬ 
ley. furroiindtd every way wilhfloiics rdl glittering bke 
diamonds by the light of onr torches; the whob- be¬ 
ing covered and lined ihroughutit with fir.all cvyliab, 
which gave a thonfand various colours by their different 
refleiUona. This alley glows lower and nairv'sver as 
ooe goea ou, till at length one can fcarci get alung it. 

At the end of this paffage wc s» erc each of ur. pnii it- 
ed with a rope, to tic about our middles; whn li wiutt 
we had done, our guides led h.s fo the brink of u mull 
horrible precipice. The defeent into this was qunc 
deep, and the place all daik and gloomy. We could 
fee nothing, in Ihort, but fume of our guides wi;li 
torches in a mifcrable dark place, at a vaft dillauee be¬ 
low us. The dreadful depth of this place, and the 
horror of the dcfcciit thro’ a miferabicdarknefsiulo it, 
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Antipu-n*. madf me took back to the lane of diamonds, if I may 
fo call it, thro’ which we had juft pafTed; and I could 
not but tiiink I was leaving heaven, to defeend into the 
infernal regions. The hope of famething line at my 
journey’s end, tempted me, however, to truft myfelf 
to the rope and my guides at the top, to let myfelf 
down After about two minutes dangling in this pof* 
turc, not without much pain as well as terror, I 
found myfelf fafe, however, at the bottom ; and otlr 
friends all foon followed the example. When we had 
congratulated here with one another on our fafe de- 
feent : I was inquiring where the grotto, as they call* 
ed it, was. Our guides, fhaking their heads, told us, 
wti bad a groat way to that yet; and led us forward 
about 50 yards under a roof of ragged rocks, in a 
fccne of terrible darknefs, and at a vail depth from the 
fnrface of the earth, to the brink of another precipice 
mi!ih deeper and more terrible than the former. Two 
of the guides went down here with their torches firft; 
aii'l by their light we could fee, that this pafTage tvas 
not fo perpendicular indeed as the other, but lay in a 
very fteep llant, with a very llippcry rock for the bot¬ 
tom ; vad pieces of rough rugged rocks jutting out in 
many places on the right hand, in the defeent, and for¬ 
cing tiic guides fometimes to climb over, fometimes to 
creep under them, and fometimes to round them ; and 
on the left, a ihoufand dark caverns, like fo many monf. 
troiis wells, ready, if a foot fliould flip, to fwallow them 
up for ever. We Hood on the edge to fee thefe people 
with their lights defeend before us; and were amazed 
and terriiied to fee them continue defeending till they 
feenied at a monflroun ami molt frightful depth. When 
tliey were .ot tlic bottom, hc'wever, they hollaed to 
us ; and we, tremliling and quaking, began to defeend 
after them. Wc had not gone 30 feet down, when we 
came to a | ib cc where the rock was ptrfeftly perpendi¬ 
cular ; and .a vail cavern feemed to open its mouth to 
fwallow US up on one iido, while a wall of rugged 
rock threatened to tear us to pieces on the other. I 
w.is quite dilhtartened at this terrible profpcA, and de¬ 
clared I would go back; but our guides aflured us 
there \v.iH no danger ; and the rell of the company re- 
fiilviiig to fee the bottom now they were come fo far, I 
would not leave them: fo on we went to a corner where 
there wk.'. placed an old flippery and rotten ladder, 
which hiM r dow'ii ctofu to the rock ; and down this, 
one .fter .umthcr, w'c at length all defeended. When 
we I.id g'jt to the bottom of this wc found ourfclveaat 
the entrance of anolbcr pjfTage, which was terrible 
enough indeed; but in this there was not wanting fome- 
lliing of beauty. This was a wide and gradual de¬ 
feent ; at the entrance of which one of our guides feat- 
cd himfelf on Ids breech, and began to Aide down, 
telling us wcmutl do the fame. Wc could difeover, by 
tlic light of Ids torch, that this palTage was one of the 
tioblcii vaults in the world. It is about nine feet high, 
ft mi w'idc, and has for its bottom a line green glolTy 
mnibU'. The walls aud arch of tire roof of this being 
as fuiuoch and even in moH places as if wrought by 
art, and made ot a line gliftering red and white gra¬ 
nite, fnppoitcd here and there with columns of a deep 
Uooii i.'d finning porphyry, made, with the rcfleclion 
of tlic light-, an appearance not to be conceived. This 
Irjlfugo is at hail 40 yards long; and of fo fteep a de- 
U'ciit, that one has ino-.i^h to dOf when feated on onc’a 


breech, not to defeend too quickly. Our guides, thatwe Antipsros. 
kept with us, could here keep on each fide of us: and, “ 
what with the prodigious grandeur and beauty of the 
place, our eafy travelling through it, and the diverflon 
of our Dow^and then running over one another whether 
we would or not; this was much the pleafameft part of 
our journey. When we had entered this palTage, I 
imagined we Ihould at the bottom join the two guides 
we had ftrft fet down : but alas) when we were got 
there wc found ourfclvcs only at the month of aiio- 
ther precipice, down which we defeended by a fecund 
ladder not much better than the former. I could have 
admired this phee alfo, would my terror liave fuffered 
me ; but the dread of falling, kept all my thoughts 
employed during my defeent. 1 could not but obfrrve, 
however, as my companions were coming down after , 
me, that the wall, if I may fo call it, which the lad¬ 
der hung by, was ctie mafs of blood-red marble, co¬ 
vered with white fprigs of rock cryftal as long as my 
linger, and making, with the glow of the purple from 
behind, one continued immenfe ihect of amcthyfts. 

From the foot of this ladder wc Hided on our bellies 
through another lhalluw vault of polilhed green and 
white marble, about 20 feet: aud at the bottom of this 
joined our guides. Here wc all got together once a- 
gain, and drank fomc rum, to give us courage before 
we proceeded any farther. After this Ihort refrcih- 
ment, we proceeded by a ftrait, but fomewhat flanting 
palTage, of a rough, hard, and fomewhat coarfc (lone, 
full of a thoufand ftrange figures of fnakts rolled round, 
and looking as if alive; but in reality as cold and hard 
as the reft of the ftonc, and nothing b« fomc of the 
(lone ii(e^ in that fliape. We walked pretty eafily a- 
long thft'defcent for near 200 yards; where we faw 
two pillars feemingly made to fupport the roof from 
falling in: butia reality it was no fuch thing; for they 
were very brittle, and made of a fine glittering yellow 
marble. When we bad pafTed thefe about zoo yards, 
we found ourfclvcs at the brink of another very terrible 
precipice : but this our guides alTured us was the laft ; 
and there being a very good ladder to go down by^c 
readily ventured. At the bottom of this fteep difAMin 
1 may call it, we found ourfclvcs fur-.4»nc way i]p2ln 
plain even ground ; but, after abouti^O yards u-ulking, 
were prefented by our guides with ropes again ; which 
we fallcned about our middles, tltdfigh not to be fwung 
down by, but only for fear of danger, as there arc lakes 
and deep waters all the way from hence on the left hand. 

With this caution, however, wc entered llic Inll alley: 
and horrible work it was indeed to get through it. All 
was perfeftly horrid and difmal here. The tides and 
roof of the palTage were all o^bbek ftonc ; and the 
rocks in our way wca* in fome^Uccs fo fteep, that wc 
were forced to lie nil along on our backs, and Hide 
down ; and fo rough, that they rut our clothes, and 
bruifed us mifcrably in paITtng. Over our heads, there 
were nothing but ragged black rocks, fomc of them 
looking as if they were every moment ready to fall in 
upon us; and, on our left hands, tbe light of oiirguides 
torches Ihowed us continually the iurfacesot dirty and . 
miferably looking lakes of water. If I had heartily 
repented of my expedition often before, here I alTure 
you I was all in a cold fweat, and fairly gave rnyfelf 
over for Inft; heaitily ciirfing all the travellers tliat Iiad 
wriltcu of this placC) that they had deferibed it fo a» 

to 



Anilpiirfla. to tempt people to fee it, and nefer told ni of the hor* 
rors .that lay 4n the way. In the midft of all thefe re¬ 
flections, and in the very difmallell part of all the ca¬ 
vern, an a fudden we had loft four of our fix guide*. 
Wliat was my terror on this fight! The place was a 
tlioufand times darker and more terrible for want of 
their torches ; and I expeCied no other but every mo¬ 
ment to follow them into fome of thefe lakes, into 
whicli 1 doubted not but they were fallen. The remain¬ 
ing two guides faid all they could Indeed, to cheer us 
up; and told us we (hould fee the other four again 
fooii, and that we were near tlie end of our journey, 
1 don’t know what cftcCl this might have upon the reft 

* of my companions; but I alTure you 1 believed no part 
of the fpccch but the laft, which I expeCled every mo¬ 
ment to iind fulfilled in fume pond or precipice. Our 
paftage was by this time become very narrow, and we 
were obliged to crawl on all-fours over rugged rocks ; 
when in an inftant, and in the midft of ibcfe melancho¬ 
ly apprclicnfions, 1 heard a little hifliug noife, and faw 

* myfclf in utter, and nut to be defcnbcd, darkncTs. Our 
guides called indeed cheerfully to us, and told us that 
they liad accidentally dropped their torches into a pud¬ 
dle of water, but we Ibould foon come to the reft of 
tliem, and tliey would light them again ; and told us 
there was no danger, and we had nothing to do but 
to crawl forward. I cannot fay but I was amaxed at 
the courage of thefe people; who were in a place where, 
I thought, four of them had already perilhed, and 
from whence we could none of us ever efcape ; and de¬ 
termined to lie down and die where 1 was. Words ean- 
not deferibe the horror, or the extreme darknefs of the 
]>lacc. One of our guides, however, perceiving that 1 
did nut advance, came ap to me, and ebpping-his hand 
ftrmly ovei my eyes, dragged me a few paces forward. 
While I was in this llrangc condition, expe^ing every 
moment death in a thoufand lhapes, and trembling to 
think what the guide meant by this rough proceeding, 
he lifted me at once over a great ftone, fet me down on 
my feet, and took his hand trum before my eyes. What 
wu^s can defcrilK at that inftant my aftoniihment and 
aMlIl^rt! Inftcad of darknefs and dcfpair, all was 
fpmmour and loagniflccnre before me : our guides all 
appeared about Sk : the place was illuminated by 50 
torches, and the guides all welcomed me into the grot¬ 
to of Antiparos. The four that were firft miffing, I 


illuminated with 50 torches; and you will then have Am^ros. 
fome faint idea of the place I had the pleafureto fpend’ " ■■v" ■* 
three hours io. 'I'liis, however, is but a faint deferip- 
tion of its beauties. The roof, which is a tine vaulted 
arch, is hung all over with icicles of white ftiinin^ mar¬ 
ble, fome oi them ten feet long, and as thick as one’s 
middle at the root; and among thefe hang a thoufand 
feftuoDS of leaves and flowers, of the fame fubftance ; 
but fo very glittering, that there is no bearing to look 
up at them. The fides of the arch arc planted with 
feeming trees of the fame white marble, rifiug in rows 
one above another, and often ciiclofing the points of 
the icicles. From thefe trees there are alfu hung fe- 
ftooiis, tied as it were from one to a.nolher in vaft 
quantities; and in fome places among them there feem 
rivers of marb’e winding through them in a thoufand 
meanders. All thefe things arc only made, in a long 
courfe of years, from the dropping of water, but really 
look like tree) and brooks turned to marble. The 
floor we trod upon was rough and uneven, with cry- 
ftaU of all colours growing irregularly out of it, red, 
blue, green, and fome of a pale yellow. Thefe were 
all ihaped like pieces of faUpetre; but fo hard, that 
they cut our Jhoes ; among thefe, here and there, arc 
placed icicles of the fame white Ihiniiig marble with thofc 
above, and feeming to have fallen down from the roof 
and fixed there; only the big end of thefe it to the floor. 

To all thefe our guides had tied torches, two or three 
to a pillar, and kepi continually beating them to make 
them burn bright. You may guefs what a ghtia of 
fplciidour and beauty muft be the ciTc^i of this illumina¬ 
tion, among fuch rocks and columns of marble. All 
round the lower part of the fides of the arch are a thou- 
fand white maffes of n-.'irble, iii the ftiape of oak trees. 

Mr Tournefort compares them to cauliflowers, but I 
fhouldas foon compare them to toadftools. lu Ihort, 
they are large enough loeoclofc, in many places, apiece 
of ground big enough for a bedchamber. One of 
thefe chambers has a fair wiiite curtain, whiter than 
fatio, of the fame marble, ftreiched all over the front 
of it. In this we all cut our names, and the date of 
the y'ear, as a gieal many people have dune hcfuie ns. 

In a courfe of years afterwards, the ftone bliiUrs out 
like this white marble over the letters. Mr Toiirne- 
fort thinks the rock grows like uaks or apple trees fur 
thin reafuu ; but I remember I faw fume uf the finclt 


now ft:uiul had only given us the flip, to get the torchc* 
lighted lip before we came; and the other two had put 
out their lights on purpolc, to make us enter out of ut¬ 
ter darkneis into this pavilion of fplendour and glory'. 
1 am now come to the proper bufinefs of this letter j 
which was to defciib^^is grotto.. But I muft cunfefs 
to you that w(ii<iu ctiiilot do it. llie amazing beau¬ 
ties of the place, the eye that fees them only can con¬ 
ceive. Tlie bvft account 1 can give you, however, 
pray accept of. 

" The people told us, the depth of this place was 485 


cockle and niulclc (hells, in tlie rock thereabouts, that 
ev:r I faw in my life. I wonder whether he thinks 
they grow there too. Befides, if this rock grows fo 
fait, the cavern ought to be all grown op by thi- time; 
and'yet, according to his mcafurcs and mine, the ca¬ 
vern feems on the other hand tube turned laiger finer. 
Indeed, all that I can gather from his accoui.i of this 
glorious place is, that he had drank a bottle or two too 
much before he went down iiittrii.” 

ANFTFAS H£aoD, or Heaou-ANTirAs, tlic fun 
of HtKO& the Great, by one of his wive-, called CKo- 


yards, the grotto, in which we now were, is a cavern 
uf I in ynrds wide, and 113 long, and tecras about 60 
yards high in niaft places. Thefe meafui-es differ fome- 
thing from the account* travellers in general give u*; 
but you may d-pend upon them as exact, for I took 
them with my own h.ind. Imagine then with your- 
frlf, an immenfe arch like this, almoft all over lined 
with &ie and .bright cryftallizcd white marble, and 


patn, a native of Jcrufalcm. Herod ihe Great, 111 
bis firft wilt, appointed Antipas Ins rurerniir in tht* 
kingdom ; but afterwards, altering that will, be named 
his foD Archclaus his fucceffor, giving to Antipas the 
title only of Tetrarch of GaliKe aiul Fcnea. 

Antipas took a great deal uf pains in adorning and 
fortifying the priiieip.'il places of his doiniuious. He 
married the daughter uf Aretat king of Arabia; whom 

he 
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-Aniipa*, he dieorced about the year of Chrift 33, to many his 
■A^p»ter. ii{ler>i<i>biMr Herudias, wife to bis brother Philipi who 
' “ was ftill living. Si John the Baptilt exclaiming con¬ 
tinually againit this inceftt was taken into cudody by 
order of Antipasi and imprifuned in the caftlc of Ma- 
chzrus, (Mat.xiv. 3,4. Mark i. 14. vi. 17, 18. Luke 
iii. 19, 30 .) Jofiphus fays, th.it Antipat caufed St 
John to be laid hold of, becaufe lie drew too great a 
conconrfc of people after him ; and that he was afraid 
left he ihould make ufe of the authority which he had 
acquired over the minds and aHeftions of the people, 
to induce them to revolt. But the evangelifts, who 
were better informed than Jofephut, as being eye-wit- 
ticffcs of what palled, and acquainted io a particular 
manner with St John and his difeiples, alTure us that 
the true reafon of imprifoning .St John was, the averfion 
which Herod and Hcrodiai. had conceived ag.iinft him 
fur the liberty he had ufed in cenfuring their fcandal- 
CHS marriage. The virtue and holincfs of St John were 
filch that even Herod feared and refpefted him ; but 
his paflion for Herndiaa had prevailed with him to have 
killed that prophet, had he not ,been reftrained by his 
apprchenfiuiis of the people, who efteemod John the 
Baptiil as a prophet. (Mat. xiv. 5, 6.) One day, 
however, while the king was celebrating the feftival of 
his biith, with the principal perfons of his court, the 
d.iiighter of Herndias danced before him ; and pleafed 
him fo well, that he promifed with an oalh to give her 
whatever Ibe flionld a(l< of him. By her mother’s ad¬ 
vice (he aiked the head of John the Baptiil ; upon 
which the king commanded John to be beheaded in 
pi'ifoi), and the head to he given her.—Aretas, king 
of Arabia, to revenge the affront which Hciod had 
offered to his daughter, declared war againft him, and 
overcame him in a very ohllinate engagement. Herod 
being afterwards deteflcd as a party in Sejanus’s eon- 
fpiracy, wus banilhed by the emperor Cams to Lyons 
in Gaul ; whither Herudias accompanied him. 

This Antipas is the Herod who, being at Jerufalcm 
at tlie time of our Saviuur’.s pullion (Luke xxiii. 11.), 
ridiculed him, by drcfliiig him in a white robe, and di¬ 
refling Iiim to be cotidurled back to Pilate, as a mock 
king, whofc ambition gave him no umbrage. The 
time when Antipas died is not known : however, it is 
certain he died in exile, as well as Herodias. Jofe- 
phuR fays, that he died in Spain, whither Caius upon 
his coining to Gaul, the iirll year of bis bauiftunent, 
might order him to be fent. 

ANTIPATER, the difeiple of Ariftotle, and one 
of Alexander the Great’s generals, was a man of great 
abilities, and a lover of the fcieiiccs ; but was accufed 
of poifoning Alexander. He fubdued the revolted 
'riiracians, relieved MigalopoHs, and overthrew the 
Spartans there. He died 321 years before the Chrjf- 
tian era. 

Antipatex, an Idumean of illuftrious birth, and 
pofTeffed of great riches and abilities, taking advantage 
of the confufion into which the two brothers Hyfeaniis 
and .'^riftohulus plunged Judea by their conteft for 
the otEce of high prietl, took filch mealures as to gain 
Hyreanns that office, and under his government to 
obtain the abfolute dircflion of all affairs ; while his 
great abilities and application to burmeEimade him fu 
confiderable, (hat he was honoured as much as if he 
lutd been invclled.with the royal authority in form: 


but he was at laft poifuned by a Jew, named Malachut, Autipater, 
43 years l«forc the Chriftian era. He kft among 
other children, the famous Herod king of the Jews, 

Antif ATEa (Cwliusj.a Roman hiilonan, who wrote 
a hiftory of the Punic vrar, much valued by Cicero. 

The emperor Adrian preferred him to Salluil. 

Anti patek of Sidim, u Btoie philufupher, and like- 
wife a poet, commended by Cicero and Seneca : he 
fluiiriOu'd about the 171 ll Olympiad. VVe have fi vcral 
of his epigi-ams in I he /iiithologia. 

ANTIPATHV, in phyfiology, is formed from the 
two Greek woids *»t* rviilrary, and Li¬ 

terally taken, the word fignilirs mcompalil’ility: but for 
the moft par; the temi aniipalliy is nut ufed to liguify 
fuch incompuibilities as are merely phyfical} it is rc- 
ferved to exprcls the averllou which an animated or 
fenfitivc being feels at the real or idea! preft nee of par¬ 
ticular ohjcCls. In this point of view', which is the 
light in which we at prcfeiil confider the term, nvlipa- 
tby, in common language, fignifics *' a natural hor- 
“ ror and detellation, an ii>rupcrable hatred, an invo- 
“ luntary averfion, which a fenfitivc being feels for fomc 
“ other object, whatever it is, though the perfon who 
“ feels this abhorrence is entirely ignorant of its caufe, 

** and can by no means account for it.” Such is, they 
fay, the natural and reciprocal hoftility between the fa- 
iamander and the torloifc ; between the toad and the 
wcafcl; or between flieepand wolves. Such is the in¬ 
vincible averfion of particular perfons againft cats,mice, 
fpiders, &c.; a prcpoffcflioii which is fometiines fo vio¬ 
lent, as to make them faint at the light of tliefe ani¬ 
mals. Of thefe and a thoufand other Mtipathies the 
ancient naturalills, the fchoolmcn, and the vulgar, 
form fo many legends; and relate them as certain facls, 
that they may demand an explication of them from the 
philofophers. But thefe fages begin with inveftigating 
whether fuch antipathies adtiially exift or not. 

To explore the matter without prejudice, wc lhall 
find it ncccffary to abllraft from the fubjertH of this 
difquilltion, l. All fuch antipathies as aie not afeer- 
tained ; as that which is fuppofed to be felt by hens 
at the found of an harj), wliofe llrings arc made of a 
fox’s bowels, between the falamand^ and turtoife, and 
between the weafel and the toad. NtKhiug is Id's con- 
fiimed, or rather sHthing is more falfc, than thefe 
fadls, with which vulgar credulity and allonilhment 
arc amufed aud acluated: and though fume of thefe 
antipathies fliould be afeertained, this would be no 
proof that the animals which fed them .irc not ac¬ 
quainted with their canfes, according to their mode and 
proportion of knowledge 5 in 'which cafe it will be 
no longer the aiitipativy which w.c have fined. 

2. Wc mull sbllraCt thofc antipathici. which can be 
extinguilhed or refumed at plcafurc; thofc liclitious a- 
verfions, which ccitain perfons feel, or pretend to feci, 
with iiffcftcd airs, that they may appear more precife 
and finical, or fiugubrly and prudigiotifiy elegant { 
that they may feem to have qualities fo cxquifitely line, 
as require to be treated with peculiar delicacy. One 
who beftows any attention on the fubjed, would be v 
llonifhed to find how many of thefe chimerical aver- 
fions there are, which .arc pretended, and paffed upon 
the world bythufe who aifeA them as natural and un¬ 
conquerable. 

5. When we iibftraft thofc averfions the caufes of 
3 which 
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jteHpaifiy- which arc known and evident ; we (hall be fiirptircd 
.'ifit rour<kduttion of thefe pretended antipathies from 
the ('cneral fiim, how ftnall, hu^ iiiconfiderable, it the 
qnaniity of thofe wliich arc conformable to onr defiiii- 
iton. Will any one pretend to call by the name of Vw- 
tipaihy, thofe real, innatci and incontellible averfiont 
which prevail between (Keep and wolvee? Their caufe 
it obviotit; the wolf devourt the (herp, and fnhfidt iip> 
on liis viftiint ; and every animal naturally flic* with 
terror from pain or dellnidion ; Iheep ought therefore 
to regard wolveiwith horror, which for their nutrition 
tear and mangle the unrehfting prey. From principles 
fiinilar to this, arifes that avcrfion which itambcrs of 
people feelagainll ferpenta; againft fmall animals, fuch 
an n ptiles in general, and the greateil number of in« 
fetts. During the credulous and fufccptible period of 
infancy, pains hnvcbceivtakcn to impref* on our minds 
the frightftd idea tliaL they are venomous { that their 
bite is mortal; that their (ling is dangerous, produc> 
tivc of tormenting indammations or tumours, and 
foinctimes fatal: they liave been reprefented to us as 
ugly and fordid ; as being, for that reafon, pernicious 
to thofe who touch them ; as poifoning tliofc who 
have the misfortune to fwaliow theifli Thcfc boiriblc 
prepofrefTioiu arc indtiilrioufly inculcated from our in¬ 
fancy; they are foinetimcs attended and fupported by 
difmal tales, which are greedily imbibed, and indelibly 
eiij’iaveii on our memories. It has been taught us 
both by piccept and example, when others at their 
approach have aifumed in our view the appearance of 
dei<;ilution and even of terror, that wc fliould fly fiom 
them, that vve (houldnot touch them. Is it then won¬ 
derful (if our falfc iinpreflions a» t«, this fubjefl have 
been cornftlcd neither by. future refleclions nor expe¬ 
riments), that we (hoidd entertain, duriag our whole 
lives, an averfion for thcfc objefts, even when we 
have forgot the admonitions, the converfations, and 
exampli's, w hich have iniiglit u'j to believe and appie- 
bend ilitm os noxiou< beings? and in proportion to the 
fi-nlibility of our frame, in proportion as our nerves 
are irritable, our emotions at tiie light of what wc 
fea^Wil he more violent, ifpeiially u they anticipate 
our expe^lation, aM fcixe us unprepared, though our 
ideas of wliat we have to fear fro^them are the moll 
coiifiifed and iiidillinft imaginable. To explain thefe 
f.iot;, is it nccelTary to fly to lluVxploded fubterfuge 
of occult qualities inherent in bot^es, to latent relations 
produ'ftivc of aiilipailiks, of which no perfoo could ever 
ionu an idea ? 

It is 'iflen fuflicient to inflncrtcc a prrfon who had 
foniierlv no avcilion for an obje^y if he lives with fome 
other ail'oeiate who gives himtelf up to fuch capricious 
panics ; tlir habit is inCenribly contracted to he agitated 
With d;fagreeiible emotions at the prefence of au ob- 
jeft which had been formerly beheld with indifference 
and t old blood. I was acquainted (fayf the author 
of the article Ant'ipalhy in the French Encyclopedic) 
will) ii perfou of a very found undrrilanding, whom 
thunder and lightning by no means ter iM; nay, 
to whom the fpe^laclc appeared magnitieem and the 
found majellic : yet to a mind thus feemingly fortified 
againft the infectious terror, no more was ncceflary 
ibaii fpending the fummer with a friend in whom the 
appearance of lightning excited the ftrongell emotions, 
aud whom ilie remotcll clap cf thunder aileited with 


extravagant paroxyfms, to become timid in excefs at Anriparbr 
the approach of thunder; nor could he ever afterwards 
formount the fear which it infpired.—The frightful 
(lories of dogs and cats, which have killed their maften, 
or which have given them mortal wounds, are more 
than ftiiScicnt to infpirc a timorous perfon with aver¬ 
fion againft thefe animals ; and if the olfactory nerves 
of fuch a perfon be delicate, be will immediately dif- 
cover the fmcll of them in a chamber: didurbed by the 
apprehenfron which thefe effluvia ciKite in his mind, 
he gives hiinfclf up to the moll violent unealinefs, which 
is tranquillized w hen he is alTured that the animal is no 
longer in the room. If by chance, in tlie feareh which 
it made to calm the uiicafinefs of this timorous per- 
fun, one of tliefc creatures Diould at lad be difeovered, 
every one prcfently exclaims, A miraeU s and admits 
the reality of antipaihiet into his creed ; whilil all ihi* 
is norhiKg but the ctfeft of a chtldilh fear, bounded 
on ceitiin confufed and exaggerated ideas of the ha¬ 
zard which one may run witii thefe animals. TheaiUt- 
pathy which fome people intcrtain againd ceTf, though 
they are eaten by others with plcafurc, arifes from no¬ 
thing hut the fear of ferpents, to which thcfc fifnes are 
in fon.e degree fimilar. There are likcwile other anti- 
pathiet whicli do not originate in the .magination, but 
aiife from fome natural incongruity ; fuch as wc often 
remark in cbilureo, for particular kinds of victuals, 
with which their tafle is not offended, btit which their 
flomarlis cannot diged, and which are therefore dif- 
gerged as foon as fwallowed. 

To what then arc lhoicijnopj?/’i.v,of which we h.ive 
heard fo iniuli, reducible? Eillur to legendary tales ; 
or to avcrfioiis iigmiift objefis wbiili we believe danger¬ 
ous ; or to a cluldifti terror of imaginary perils; or to 
a difrvhni, cf which the cjufe is difguitVd ; or to a ri¬ 
diculous .iffvClHiion of delicaiy ; or to an mfirinity of 
the llomaeli s in a vroid, to a rial I'r putendv-d relnc- 
tauee for thiiigK which '.ire cilbeniivtiled, or fuppolVd 
to be invelted, with qrahiics liintfni to us. I'oo mneb 
care cannot he Inl.eii in pr.,venting, or rigulating, the 
antipaihui of cbilJreii ; in faniiliai zing them with oh* 
jfCts of every kind; in difeoveriiig to them, without 
emotion, find) as ure dangnoiis; in teaching them the 
means of deUiiee and fecuniy, or the metliods of efw- 
ping their noxious influence; and, when the rational 
powers are miitiTrcd by age, in reflecting on the na¬ 
ture of I hofe object;; which wt fear, in afeertaining what 
has been t<dd loiiceniutg their qualities, or in vigor- 
ouflv o|M.raliiig upon our ow n ddpotiiionsto overcome 
thole v.tin i epugnaneics which wc may iecl. Sec Sym- 
SATHV, which is tlic oppofitc of Aul'ipalhy. 

Antipathy, in ethics,h:itred,a\erfion, repugnancy. 

H' trtd is eiitettaiiled againll perfuns; avtijisn^ and 
ataipnihy, indifcriminatelv agnintl perfons or things: 
and rtpu^namy, againll acUoiik alone. 

Haired is more voluntary than avei/ion, antipathy, or 
rrpny;n*ney. Thefe lall have greater affinity with the 
animzl conditution. The caufesof ANTiPATiiYare left 
known than thofe of avctjlen. Jirfuynaney is lefs per¬ 
manent tlian cither the one or the other—Wc bate a 
vitious charafler, we feil averfiuu to its exertions : we 
arc affc^lcd with an tip at ii y for certain jierfouni firll 
fight j there are fome alfAiri which we iranfacl with 
npuguancy-^Halreil \ avrrjlon keeps us at 

a diduiiee fiom certain perfons: ANTirATKy makes- 
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AntipMris U8 tlctefl them ; repugnancy htiiderfi us from imitating 

II cm. 

Aniipodtt. aNTIPATRIS (Aftsxxiii.st.), atownofPa. 

•” Icllinc, arcictitly caHcd Cnphar Saba, according to Jo* 
(cpluiis, but named A’-Upclru by Herod tlic Great, in 
honour of bis futhci Antipater. It was Jitunted 111 a 
plcafaiit valliy near the mountains, in the way from 
Jenifalcm to Oftfarca. Jofephus places it at about the 
diilance of fcvciitecn miles from Jojipa. 

ANTIPELARGIA, among the ancients, a law, 
whereby children are obliged to fiimifli neceffaries to 
their aged parents. The ciconin, or ftork, is a bird 
famous for the care it takes of its parents when grown 
old. Hence, in fomc Latin writers, this is rendered 
/<■* cicnnmrla, or tlie Dork’s law. 

ANTIPHONARY, AnriPHosiiRit'M, a fervice 
lx,ok, which contained all the invitatories, rifponfories, 
collcdls, and whatever clfe was fimg or faid in the 
choir, except the lefTons. Tliis is otherwife called rr- 
fpor/arium, from the refponfes therein contained. The 
author of the Roman antiphonary was Pope Gregoty 
the Great. We alfo finil inenlion of noflurnal and 
diurnal aniiphutiariet, for the ufe of the daily and night¬ 
ly offices ; fuinmcr and winter anfiphunaria ; alfo an- 
tiphonarici for country churches, fee. By the provin¬ 
cial conllituiions of Archbifliop Winehtlfey, made at 
Merton, A. D. l^oy, it is leqnircd lh.it one of thefe 
fhonld be found in eiciy church within the province of 
Canterbury. T!»c ufe of thefe, and many other pojjilh 
books, was forbid by the 3d and 4th of Edward VI. 
e. 10. 

ANTIPHONY, the anfwcr made by one choir to 
another, when the pfalm or anthem is lung between 
two. 

Aktipmonv fometimes denotes a fpecics of pfal- 
noriy,wherein tlie congregation,being divided into two 
parts, repeat tlie pfalms, vrrfe for verfe, alternately. 
In this feiifc, aiitiphony flands coiitradiliinguifhed from 
fymphony, where the whole congregation fings toge¬ 
ther. 

Antiphony differs from refpoiiforium, bccaufc in this 
latter the verfe is only fpokcii by one perfon, where* 
cs in the fornu'r, the verfes are fung by the two choirs 
alternately. The original of Antiphonal Tinging in the 
weflern churclics is referred to the lime of St Am- 
hrofe, about the year 374. That father is faid to have 
firft introduced it into the church of Milan, in imita¬ 
tion of the cullom of the cafteru church, where it ap¬ 
pears to be of greater antiquity, thougli as to the time 
of its iuiUtution, authors are not agreed •, it was moft 
probably introduced at Antioch, between the year of 
Chrill 347 and 356. 

Antiphohy is alfo ufed to denote the wuids given 
out at the beginning of the pfalm, to which both the 
choirs are to accommodate their iiiigiiig. 

Aktiphony, in a more modern feiife, denotes a 
kind of compofition made of fcveral verfes extradted 
out of diffierent pfalms, adapted to exprefs the mylUry 
folemiiir.cd on the oecafion. 

ANTIPODES, in geography, a name given to 
thofe inhabitants of the globe that live diametrically 
nppofite to each other. The word is Greek, and com¬ 
pounded of «m, dppofne, and «rv(, a foot ,* bccaufe their 
feet arc oppofitc to each otlicr. 

The aiilipudes lie under oppofitc meridians and op* 

1 


pofitc pamllels; in the fame degree of latitude, but of Antlpolu 
uppofite denominations, one being north and theother II 
foutb. They have neatly the fame degree of heat and Antiqwi; 
cold, days and nights of equal length, but in bppolit* “"V”- 
fcafons. It is noon to one, when niidnigiit to the 
other ; and the longclt day with tlie one, 1$ the llioit- 
eft with the other. 

Philo is cllcimed the fi;ft wlio thought it poffible 
that the aniipodes fiibfilled, and is looked upon as the 
inveiiloi oft he word. As this philofophcr apj'reliend- 
cd the earth to be fplieneal, he had only one Itep to 
make to conclude the exillencc of the antipodes. 

The ancients, in general, treated this opinion with 
the higlicH contempt ; never being able to coiicei'c 
how men aiid trees could fiiblill fufpendeil in the air 
with their feet upwards, for fo they appicheiuled they 
mud be in the otlier beinifphcre. 

They never reflected that thefe terms npu'/trAt ami 
dov.'nviardt are merely relative; and ligiiify only mar* 
er to, or farther from, the centre of the earth, the 
common centre to wbieli all heavy bo.lies gra\it.nv : 
and that, therefore, onr antipodes have not tluir hf*. 
upwards and head downwards any more than oni. 
felvcs; bccaufe they, like us, have their fit iKUiu tb-; 
centre of the earth, and their head> farther ftum it. 'i'o 
have the head downwards and feel njiw.in.l-., ioiii pl.iic 
the body in a direftion of gravity tembng fiim; tin- bit 
to the head : but this cannot he fuj'pofed with leg.i; J 
to the aiiiipudcs; for they, like us, tend toward the 
centre of the earth, in a diref-tioii from head to foot. 

ANTIPOLES (aiic. gcog.), now Asitibi s, on the 
court of Prorcnci, a colony of the Maffihaiis, 1 eai tlic 
liver Venis, in Gallia Naibonenfis (Livy), three ft ague* 
to the weft of Nice. E. Long. 7. Lat, 43. 40. 

ANTIQUARE, among Roman lawyers, pivpeiiy 
denotes the rejefling of a new law, or Tcfiiling to pal's 
It. In which ftnfe, anlsquaung dilTers from alrogaung ; 
as, the latter imports the annulling an old law, the foi- 
mcr the rejefting a new one. 

ANTiqvi.iBE is alfo ufed for a law’s growing obfu* 

Icte, or into difufe, either by age or non.oliferv.inci'. 

AsTiquAaii, a name given to copiers of old books. 

After the decline of learning amongrt the Romatis, 
and when many religious lioufes were erected, learning 
was cliicfly in tlie hands of the clergy ; the grtiiltll 
number of whom were regulars, and lived in imniu- 
Uerics. In thefe hoiifes were many indurtrions innt 
who were continually employed in making new copio 
of old books, either for the ufe of the monartcry or for 
their own emolument. Thife wiiting monks were di- 
rtinguiflied by the name of jhiliquarii. I'licy deprived 
the poor librarii, or common fcriplorcs, of great pari 
of their bulinefs, fo that thefe found it difficult to gain 
a fubfiilcncc for ihcmfelves ami f.tmilies. Tliis pul 
them upon finding out more expeditious methods of 
tratifcribing books. 'I'hey formed the letters fniallei, 
and made ufe of more jugatioiis and abbrcviiitions than 
had been ufnal. They proceeded in this manner till 
the letters bcc.imc exceedingly fmall; the abbrevia¬ 
tions were very numerous, and extremely dilfieiilt to 
be read. Tins in fome mcafurc accounts for the great 
variety of bauds in the fpccies of writing called Jf/r. 
dern Gothic. When a nttiulHr of copies were to be 
made of tbc lame work, it was ufual to employ fcviral 
perfoiis at the fame time in writing it; each perfon, 

except 
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Antiquary e](cept him who wrote the firlt fkin, began where his 
II fellow waa t6 leave off, 

Aniiquitiei. ANTIQ^UARY, aperfon who (ludies and fearchea 
“ after momimentit and remains of antiquity ; as old me* 
dais, books, (latiics, fculptiires, and inferiptiuns; and, 
ill general, all curious pieces that may afTord any light 
into antiquity. 

In the chief cities of Greece and Italy, there were 
prrfons of difUnflion called aniiijunriei, whole bufincfs 
it was to ihow ftrangers the antiquities of the place, to 
explain the ancient inferiptions, and to give them all 
the allillance they could in this way of learning.— 
Paufanias calls thefe antiquaries £$eyiirM. The Sicilians 
' call them n^ogogi. 

There was an ancient college of antiquaries erefted 
in Ireland by Ollamh Fodlila, 700 years before Chrift, 
for compofing a hiftory of that country : And to this, 
fay the Iriih hifturians, it is owing that the hiilory 
and antiquities of that kingdom may be traced back 
|( beyond thofe of moll other nations. 

There is a fociety of antiquaries in London, and 
another in Edinburgh, incorporated by the king’s 
charter. See Socifty. 

Antiquary is alfo ufed by ancient writers for the 
keeper of the antiquurium or cabinet of antiquities. 
This officer is otlicrwifc culled arehfcta, or antiquary 
of a king, a prince, a Hate, or the like. 

Henry VIII. gave John Lelaitd the title of his an- 
tiquary ; a title which, fays the author of his life, no¬ 
body ever enjoyed befidcs himfclf. Put the rcllndion, 
wc fiippufe, was only intended to be underftood in re- 
fpccl of the kings of England. M. Schott, we hnd, 
w had^Iie title of antiquary to the king of Prufllai P. 

' Pedruzzi, that of antiquary of the duke of Parma; 

M. Galland reCded fome time in Turkey under the title 
of antiquary of the king, of France—The univcrfity 
of Oxford have dill their antiquary uniler the denomi¬ 
nation of eufloj areUvorum.-^The kings of Sweden 
^ have been at great cxpenccs in order to illudrate the 

antiquity of their country, having edabliihed an aca¬ 
demy of antiquaries with this fingJe view.—^Thc office 
of the ancient Iriih antiquaries was to preferve the ge- 
in alogics of the kings of Ireland, to correA the rrgal 
tables of fuccefflon, and deliver down the pedigree of 
every collateral branch of the royal family. 

ANTIC^ATED, fomethingobfolete, out of date, 
•r out of life. 

ANTIQUE, in a general fenfe, fomeihing that is 
ancient: hut the term is chiefly ufed by fculptors, paint¬ 
er", and architefls, to denote fuch pieces of their dif¬ 
ferent aits as were made by the ancient Greeks and 
f Romans. Thus wc fay, an antique bud, an antique 

datoe, &c. 

Antique is fometimes contradidinguiihcd from an- 
rient, which fignifies a lefs degree of antiquity. Thus, 
•Tiitique archite^urc is frequently didinguiihed from an¬ 
cient architedure. 

ANTIf^lITIES, a term implying ail tedimonies, 
or authentic accounts, that have come down to us of 
ancient nations. Bacon calls antiquities Ibe tureett of 
hijlory, or fuch particulars as iududrious and learned 
perfons have coltc£led from genealogies, inferiptions, 
monuments, coins, names, etymolcgies, archives, iu- 
(Iruments, fragments of hidory, &c. 

jlntiquitie: form a very extenfive fcicncf, including 
VoL, II. Part I. 


“ an hidorical knowledge of the edifices, m.tgilliate?, Ani quinro 
offices, habiliments, maniUTs, cuftonu*, ccremonit —■"“v””' 
worlhip, and other objects wortiiy of curiofity, of all 
the principal ancient nations of the earth.” 

Tlii" fcicncc is not a matter of mere curiofiiv, but 
is indtrpenfable to the thcoiogian ; who ought to be 
tlinronghly acquainted with the antiquities or the 
to enable him properly to expkm numherlcf. 
in the Old and New Tcdameiitr.; to the lawyer; v.!:o, 
without the knowledg- of the autiquiiii s of Greece a i l 
Rome, can never well underdand and pia-p-ily r.pply 
the greated part of the Roman laws : to the plv iici.t i 
and the philofophcr, that they may h.ivc a comi'Kte 
knowledge of the hidory and principles of tiie phy.i.: 
and philofophy of the ancients : to the cilic, In. 
may be able to underlland and i iterprct auti.-nt au¬ 
thors : to the orator and poet ; who will be thereby 
enabled to ornament their writings with iiiimbcr]-.:, 
images, allufiom, eomparifons, 

Antiquities arc di» ided into fact id and profane, into 
public and private, uiiivcrfal and p.irticiilar, &c. It i: 
true, that the antiqiiai ics {efpi-cially fuch as arc infcAed 
with a fpint of pcdaiitiy, and the nnmbet of tlulo is 
great) frequently cany the ir inquiries too far, and eiiv- 
ploy ihemfclves iu IdK-nons rtfearches aflu learned 
trifles; but the ahufeof a fcicncc ought never to nuke 
us ncglcd the applying it to rational and ufefiit pur- 
pufes. 

Many antiquaries alfo rcllriiin tluir learned labours to 
the edaireiircment of the antiquities of Greece and 
Rome : hut this field is far too cotitincd, find by po 
means contains the whole of this feieiicc, fcc'r.g it 
properly includes the antiquities of the Jesvs, F.gyp- 
tiaiis, Perfians, Plurnit’ans, Carthaginian.;, Hitrufean?, 
Germans, and, in'geucral, all thofe principal nations 
mentioned in ancient hidory : fo far as any arcoio.ts 
of them arc come down to us. 

If to the peiitrikl fubjeols above ruentioned we add 
the particular iludy of anticines, of the Itaiiie.', bnfT- 
rcliefs, and the precious rtheks of artliitefluie, p.ih.t- 
ing, cam.tleiis, medals, &c. 11 is eafy to eonceivu lli.n 
antiquities form a feienre very extenfive and ’-eiy i 'im¬ 
plicated, and with which onlv a very fmall iieqiuiintjuce 
could have been attainalfie by any one man. if mir pre- 
decefTors had not prepared the way for ns; if tlitv iiad 
not left us fuch iiic-ltimable works as thofe of G'.ii ov.- 
us, Gr.rvins, Msvntfaueon, Count Cay his, Wi.ieki lin.iii, 
the Hebraic antiquities of D. Ikeii of Bniruii, the 
Grecian antiquities of Brunings, the Roman antiqui¬ 
ties of Nieupoort, and cfpeci.illy th.it v. ork which i.s 
entitled Hiiio'^raplna jinliquarui Joh, ^‘Hhcrti Fahrim^ 
pnifcflor at Hamburgh; &c. &c. Nor mud we here 
forget that very valuable work, with which our coun¬ 
tryman Mr Robert Wood has lately enriehed this 
fcience, and which is fn well known, and fo juilly 
efteemed by all true connoiffeurs, under the title of the 
i^uinx of Palmyra, and thofe of Bu/hr. It i.s by this 
work that wc arc fully convinced of the gi-aiideu- and 
magnificence, the tade and elegance, of the build.iig.s 
of the ancients. We here fee that the invention of 
thefe matters is not all owing to the Greeks, but that 
there were other nations who ferved them as models. 

For though many of the edifices uf Palmyra arc to be 
attributed to the emperor Aurelian, and to Odenatus 
and his wife Zenobia, who reigned there about the ycar 

N zfiq. 
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AmiqQitKs. yet there are found at the fame place ruins of 
buildings that appear to be of far greater aatie^uity, 
and that are not lefs beautiful. The ancient Perfe* 
polis is fufficient to prove this aflertion. When we 
duly reflefi on all chefe matters, and efpecially if we 
attempt to acquire any knowledge of this fcience» we 
Iball foon be convinced that it but ill becomes apetit* 
maitre to laugh at a learned antiquary*. 

The knowledge of thofc monuments of the ancients, 
the works of fculpture, Itatuary, graving, painting, 8cc. 
whkh they call anti'/uti, requires a drift attention 
with regard to the matter itfcif on which the art has 
been exercifrd ; as the wax, clay, wood, ivory. Hones 
of every kind, marble, flint, bronze, and every fort of 
metal. We diould begin by learning on what mat¬ 
ter each ancient nation principally worked, and in 
w hich of the fine arts they excelled : For the matter 
itfcif, as the different forts of marble, compofitions of 
metals, and the fpccies of precious Hones, ferve fre¬ 
quently to charafterize the true antique, and to dif- 
cover the cumiterfeit. The connoiffeurs pretend alfo 
to know, by certain diHinft charafters in the defign 
and execution of a work of art, the age and nation 
where it was made. They find, moreover, in the in¬ 
vention and execution, a degree of excellence which 
modern ariifls are not able to imitate. Now, though 
wc ought to allow, in general, the great merit of the 
ancients in the polite arts, we fliould not, however, 
fuffer our admiration to Itad us iniu a blind fujicrlti- 
tion. There are pieces of antiquity of evtiy fort, 
which have come down to us ; fome that arc perfeftly 
excellent; and others fo wretched, that the meanell 
among modern artiHs would not acknowledge them. 
The mixture of the good and bad has taken place in 
all fubjefts, at all times, and in all uations. The mif- 
furtune is, that moH of our great antiquaries have 
been fo little (killed in dtfigning as fcarcely to know 
how’ to draw a circle with a pair of compaffes. It is 
prejudice, therefore, which frequently direfts them to 
give the palm to the ancients, rather than a judgment 
direftrd by a knowledge of the art. That charaftcr 
of cxprcffion which they find fo marvellous in the 
works of antiquity, is often nothing more tlian a mere 
chimera. They pretend that the artiils of our days 
conllantly exaggerate their expreflions •, that a modern 
Bacchus lias the appearance of a man diHrafted with 
intoxication; that a Mercury feemstobe animated with 
the fpirit of a fury; and fo of the reH. But let them 
not decide too haHily. AlmoH all the antique fi¬ 
gures are totally void of all fpirit of exprelBon ; we 
are forced to guefs at their charafters. Every artifi¬ 
cial expreflion requires, moreover, to be foaiewhat ex¬ 
aggerated. A Hatue or portrait is an inanimate fi- 
ure-{ and muH therefore have a very different efieft 
om one which, being eudowed with life, has the 
cnufcles couHantly in play, and where the continual 
change of the features, the motion of the eyes, and the 
looks more or lefs lively, eafily and clearfy exprefs the 
p-ifruiiiR and fentiments. Whereas, in a figure, that is 
the prodqce of <irt, the delicate touches, that fhoald 
exprefs the paHions, are loH to the eyes of the fpefta- 
tois: they muH therefore be Hruck by Arong, bold 
cliurafters, which can affeft them at the firH glance of 
the eye. A very lauderate artiH is fcoilble* zi the 


fame time, that he is not to give his figures extraragant Antiqukf 
exprefliuns, nor to place them in diHortrd attitude?. II 

ANTHQUITY fignifics times or ages paH long ago. ^***^*P“‘*- 
Thus, we fay, the heroes of antiquity, See. 

Ant toy ITY is alfo ufed to denote the works or mo- 
Buments of antiquity. See Antiquities. 

Antiquity likewife exprefi'es the great age of a 
thing ; and in this fenfe we fay, the antiquity of a fa¬ 
mily, the antiquity of a kingdom. 

ANTIRRHINUM, snsp dxacon, or calves 
SNOUT : A genus of the angiofpermia order, belong¬ 
ing to the didyn.imia clafs oi plants; and in the natu¬ 
ral method ranking under the 40th order, Ptrjonaif. 

The encnlhil charafters are thefe ; The calyx confilU 
of five leaves; the bafis of the corolla is bent back¬ 
wards, and fumifhed with iieftaria ; the capfule is bi¬ 
locular. There arc 14 fpccies of the antirrhinum, 10 
of which are suAiveB of Britain ; viz. the cymbalaria, 
or Ivy.lcaved toad grafs; the clatine, or (harp pointed 
flucllin ; the fpurium, or round leaved fluellin ; the 
arvenfe, or com blue toad flax ; the repens, or creep* 
ing toad flax; the mooofpcrniuni, or fwcet fmelhiig 
toad flax ; tlie linaria, or common yellow toad flax ; 
the minus, or leaH toad flax; the majus, or greater fuap- 
dragon ; and the orontium, or leaH fnap dragon. The 
linaria is faid to be cathartic and diuretic ; but it is 
not ufed in the (hops. 

ANTIRRHIUM (anc. geog.), a promontory .’t 
the mouth of the Curintiiian bay, where it isfeaue a 
mile broad, and where it feparaies the ALtuIiaiiK (icmi 
tbe Peloponnefus; fo called from its oppofite (ilnation 
to Rhium in Peloponnefus (Pliny): both are bow 
called the Dardunellrt of l^tfanio, • “• 

ANTISABBATAKlANS,amodeni religioosfeft, 
who oppofc the obfervance of tbe CbriHian fafeatli. 

The great principle of the Antlfabbatarians is, that the 
Jewilh fabbath was only of ceremonial, not moral ob¬ 
ligation ; and confe-qucntly is abolifltcd by the coming 
of ChriH. 

ANTISAGOGE, in rhetoric, a figure diHcring 
little from that called eonetjfion. Tbe following palfage 
from Cicero is an inHance of it: Dijlcitit ratio belUgt- 
rtndt s at plena f^ei, plena pietatu : etJi Juae, magnut 
labor, mulla perievla pr^onutUur ; at gloria e» his inunor- 
lalis fjl con/eeutura. 'S^e Concession. 

ANTISCII, in geography, people who live on dif¬ 
ferent (ides of the eqAe^or, whofe fhadows at noon are 
projefted oppofite ways. Thus tbe people of the north 
are Antifcii to thofe of the fuuth ; the one projefting 
their (hadows at noon toward the north pole, and the 
other toward the fuuth pule. 

ANI'ISCORBUTICS, medicines good in fcorbu- 
tic cafes. 

ANTISEPTICS (from nm and nrrrst iutriil, of 
evrm toputrifj), an appcUstiuD given to fuch fubHanccs 
as rcfiH putreUftinru 

We have fome curious experiments In relation to an- 
tifcptic fubHances by Dr Pringle, who has afeertained 
their fieveral virtues. Thus, in order to fettle the an- 
tifeptic virtue of fiilts, he compared it with that of 
cuDimon fca fait; which being one of the weakeH, he 
fuppofesequal to unity, and expredes the proportional 
Hrengih of the rcH by higher numbers, as in the fol¬ 
lowing table. 

Salts, 



Antil'iidf* 

nxjilick 
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Salts, their aiitifeptic virtue. 


Sea fall 

I 

.Saline mixture - 

3 

Sat gemmf 

Tartar vitrioUted 

J + 

Nitre 

4 + 

2 

Salt of hartdiorn 

4 + 

XpiritHi M'wi'rrrri 

2 

Salt of wormwood 

4 -i- 

Tartarus foluhilis 

2 

liiraa 

12+ 

Sal (liuretuus 

2 + 

Salt of amber - 

20 -^ 

Crude /a/ ammoniac 

3 

Alum 

30 + 


In this table the proportions are marked in integral 
numbers: only to fomc there is added the fign +, to 
ihow, ths. thufe falls are pofrclTe'd of a (Ironger anti* 
feptic viitue than the number in the lahiccxprelfes, by 
fome fradioiis: imlefs in the three lad, where the fame 
ligti imports that the fait may be dronger by fome 
units. 

Some refinous and other fubftances eren exceed the 
antifeptic virtues of the neutral falls; thus myrrh, afa- 
fietida, terra japonica, and aUcs, arc at lead 12 times 
more antifeptic than Tea fait. Two grains of cam* 
piior arc equivalent to 60 gr^iis of that fait. An infa< 
tioii of a few grains uf Virginian fnake>root, in pow* 
der, exceeds 12 times its weight of fca fait. Camo¬ 
mile dowers have nearly the fame extraordinary quali- 
t y. The Jefuits bark has it alfo. BiTidcs thefe, pep¬ 
per, ginger, faffron, contrayena root, are 12 times 
mure antifeptic than fca fait. Dried fage, rhubarb. 
iVe root of the wild valerian, mint, angelica, ground 
i^y, Icmia, green tea, red rofes, wormwood, mudard, 
and horfe radifh, were likewife found more antifeptic 
iltHii the dandard. 

To the clafs of antifeptic medicine may likewife be 
.iddA ferroeiued liquors, acids, fpirt, and even thofe 
plants called anli-aeidt, and eironeoudy fuppofed had* 
enersof putrefadion, particularly horfe radifh. Now 
vegetables, polfediug this virtue, are the more valuable, 
hi that being ufually free of acrimony, they may be 
taken in much greater quantities than cither fpirits, 
acids, rellns, or even the neutral falls, 

Antifeptics are prefenbed in all putrid, malignant, 
and pcililential cafes. It is to he remarked, however, 
than difTcrent kinds of tliem are to he given in different 
difeafes, and even in different dages of the fame dif- 
eafe. Thus, the bark is a fpectf c in a gangrene, when 
the veffels are relaxed, and th^itood refolved or dif- 
pofed to pulrefaclinn; but wi^ail, if the veffels are 
too full, or the blood be too i^k. With the fame 
cjiiiioii is the bark to be ufed in wounds, viz. chiefiy 
in cafes uf abrorbvd matter, when it iufcfls the hu¬ 
mours, and brings on a heflic fever. 

By the great antifeptic virtue of alum, the bark, and 
other udringeuta, it fhould feem, that adri6^ionhad no 
fmnll diare in the cure of putrid diforders; and, in¬ 
deed, tiic very nature of putrefaAion confids in a fepa* 
ration or diluiiiun of the parts. But as adringentt are 
improper to be adininidered in many cafes, contmyer- 
va root, fnake root, camphor, Ac. may fupply their 
place ; which, though highly antifeptic, have very 
little, or any, of an ailringent quality. 

ANTlSPASMUDlCy, arc medicines proper for 
the cure of fpafms and convulHons. Opium, balfam 
of Peru, and the effential oils of mar y vegetables, are 
the principal in this clafs of medicines. Opium ex¬ 
cels, for its immediate cffefls. Peruvian balfam, in 
many iodanccs, produces more lading benefit than opi¬ 


um, and fometimes fucccedi where opium fails. As AnuAaftf 
antilpafniodici, the cfTcntial oils differin this from opi- 
um, that they aft more on a particular part than on ^ 
the fydem in general, and have no fopuriftc cifcfl. 

Some medicines remove fpafms by immediate contaft, 
as sHes milk, cream, oil of almonds ; others by repel¬ 
ling heat, as gas, futphur, nitre, fal ammoniac, See. 

And where the driftures arc produced by inanition and 
a dcfcft of vital heat, fpafms arc removed by thofe me¬ 
dicines that redore the vit viu, fuch as valerian, cadur, 
mufk, &c. 

ANTiSTASIS, in oratory, a defence of an aftion 
from the confideration that had it hern omitted worfe 
would have enfued. This is called by Latin writers 
tomparativum nrgvmrntum ; fuch, e. g. would be the 

{ 'encral's defence who had made an inglorious capitu- 
ation. That, without if, the whole army mud have 
perilhcd. 

A>fTISTHniTES,aGreckphiiofophcr, and found¬ 
er of the Cynics. He wa: born at Athens, and pafTed 
the former part of his life as a foldier. Having after 
ward-beer, an attendant at the Icfturcsof Socrates, he 
was principally charmed with thofe exhortations of that 
great philufopher, which perfuaded to frugality, to tem¬ 
perance, and to moderation { thefe Antidhenes was re- 
folvcd to praftire by carrying every precept to its ut- 
mofl extent. Permitting therefore his beard to grow, 
he went about the dre..t» 111 a thread-bare coat, fcartely 
to be diltinguilhed from a common beggar. He prided 
himfelf upon the mod rigid virtue, and thought himfclf 
obliged to attack the vicious wheriMT he found them. 

This gave him fome reputation in the city ; but it may 
he fuppofed, that, in a place fo wry luxurious as A- 
thcHS, he had more enemies than difriples. Hn. phi- 
lofophy confided rather in aftion than fpecuUtion: it 
was therefore his condant m.axim, That tube virtuous 
was to be happy, and that all virtue confided in ac¬ 
tion ; that the wife man ibould live for liimfelf, coii- 
tented in all fiti'.ations, and happy alone in the con- 
feiourncfi- of his own virtue, lie acknovvlcdgid no. 
thing to be good hut what was hoiiourible ; and nlfert- 
ed, that viitue might be acquired by prai^iiec. Laer¬ 
tius tells us there were 10 tomes of his works ; andiu 
has given us many of his apKiphthegins. 

ANTISTOLCHON, in grammar, the ufing one 
Idler indead of another ; as oHi for i 7 /i. 

ANTISTKOPHE, in grammar, a figure by which 
two things mutually dcjicuding on one aiK'ther, are re- 
ciprocallv converted ) as, the ferxant cf the mimicry tb: 
mitjitr of the fervant, 

AnTisTROtHS, among lyric poets, tliat part of a 
fung And dance in ufc among the ancients, uhich was 
performed before the altar, in rctimiiiig from wed to 
c'ad; in oppofiliun to drophe. See SraoruF and Odi . 

ANTITACT.®, in church hidory, a branch of 
GnofUcs, who held, that God wasgoodand jnit, hut 
that a creature had created evil; and conhquently that 
it is our duty to oppofe this author uf evil, in order to 
avenge God of his adverfary. 

ANTITHENAR, in anatomy, a name given tA 
the adduftor indicis. See Amatomy, Table of the 
Mujilet. 

ANTITHESIS, in rhetoric, a contrad or oppoG- 
tion of wcids or fentiniciits. Such is that of Cicero, 
io the fccond Catilinarian : Ou one fide daiids mo- 
N a dedy. 
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Antith«^n icfly, nn iJic other impiulfnce; on one fiiK’lity, on 
II the other deceit ; here piety, llicrc facrilege-; here 
there hift, &c.’' tluchallo is that of Au» 
piiftiis to fome feditious young men, jiudite, juvfnett 
ffnem, qutm fuvenfm fnus audivere. Such again is that 

of Seneca : Cur,i Uv.‘i loquimlur, ingerUet^upent. And 
tliat of Virgil: 

Fledcn fi nrquto fuprroi, ^eheronla movtbo, 

St Aitgufline, Seneca, Salvian, and many other an- 
rient writers, feem greatly to affctl antithclis; but a- 
moiig the moderuB they are generally decried. Def- 
iiiartt/ repn fents them ag the favourites of young wri¬ 
ters. The following IS an example of modem anti- 
llu-fls: 

, ,,- Thougl} gtniht ytt nnt dull; 

Strong, without T$ige ; o'crjliiwing, full. 

Antithesis is fometimes iifcd for conlrnverfy. In 
this Icnfe, we meet with onitthetic metliod, aniithtUt 
difcovirfes, &c. Marcion compofed a volume of Anti- 
ilicfes, or contrarieties and oppofitums between the 
law and the gofpel. 

AN riTRAGUS Muscoivs, in anatomy, a mufcle 
e.f the t.ir. SecANAXOMy, TahU nf the Muf.lct. 

ANTri'RINITARTANS, thofe who deny the 
.trinity, and tcaeh ihit ihcir arc not three perfons in 
I he Godhead. Tims tlic STmofatenians who do not 
hcheve the udliniiiun of pci Inns in God ; the Arians, 
who th'iiy the divinity oftli.- Wor»l, and the Macedo- 
■ I inn? "’ho il.'iiv th.il of the tJoly Spirit, are nil pm- 
jiv'ily Aiiiitriiiitiirir.'is. Among tlir moderns, Antilri- 
iiitaii.nis ,iv< pariicuUily iindeiHood of Suciiiiuns,eidl- 
id alio Ihii’.r.runs. 

Tile DildhJrit' /liitiirlnittiri'irum, or Aiililrinilariiw 
/J/rurv. is a poiiiiuinuiis work ofClirillophcr Sandiiis, 
an eminent Antitriritiirian ; wherein he gives a lill, 
o'gtlled in iiider lit tiiiic, ot all the Socinian or mo- 
uem Ani'lrinuHnaii antliois, with a brief accoinil of 
their lives, and a ealalogiic of their works. Sec Uni- 

TARIAV. 

ANTi'l YTR. a Greik. w-oid, propirly fignifyinga 
type or lignre c-’nirpondiiig to fome (ilher type. 

The .iv.ird aeitit}|ie oiviok twin, in tlie New Telia- 
merit 5 V 17 . in the epiiUc to the Hehrews, ix. 24. and 
1,1 iStl’i'vr, I E])l). ili. 21. wheie its genuine import 
ii,;*hein n.Jtli co.;li«.\eri.:d. The foiiner fays, that 

Cli'hi i‘. not eineivd into the tioly places made with 
ini’ll'.;., e. Inch :.re, aiT.Ti-T*, the tiguics or antitypes of 
the tin-—iKi.v to appear in the prcfciicc of Gotl 
Ic.r ns.” Now fjv»< figriifies the jiatlrrn by which 
;.ii itlur tiling i*. made ; and as Mofes was obliged to 
n aki t'le liheriinele, and all thing', in it, aicord- 
ing u) the paitirn Ihotf n him in the nount ; the ta- 
lieinacle fo f.mmed was the antitype of what was 
Ihown^o MilVs: any thing, therefore, formed ae- 
f()i'<ling*o a PK’del or pntern, is an antitype. In the 
htUT paJlVgc, the apolUe fpenking of Nnah’g flood, 
.li.ri thcdeh'ennce only of eight pirfonstii the ark from 

it il xai r,fia( f.triTvxtf /ittnTirittit, Jliip- 

Hi'iihiHgim ii”l‘typelf‘ il'dt, ftew/tWi ui } not putting 
Jit‘h -f liii JtJh, hut the im/wtr cf ri good ton- 
J;’cnii- /vtis /ii'i C^d, '1 be meaning is, that righ. 

liMifntf’, i.r ll;c auf". ir of a good oniliTencc tcwaids 
Gi.d, 1.11W 1 ..MS u:. hy mtuiij of the relurrcCtion of 


Chriil, as formerly righteoufnefs faved thefe eight per- Amiiype 
Tons by means of the ark, during the flood. I'he word II 
antitype, therefore, here lignilies a general fimililudc^""’"'*’ 
of circutnllances j and the particle «, whereunto, re- 
fers, not to the immediate antecedent, water, 

but to all that precedes. 

Antityfe, a'moiig the ancient Greek fathers, and 
in the Greckliturgy, is alfo applied to the fytnbols of 
bread and wine in the facrament. Hence it liath been 
argued, by many Protcllants, that the OrcekR do not 
really believe the doArine of tranfiibllantiation ; be- 
caufe they call the bread and wine antilypti, amTun-s, 

? [. d. figures, fiinilitudes; and this even after llie con- 
ecration. 

ANTUIM (aivc» geog.), acity of the Volfct, (Li¬ 
vy) ; lituated ontheTulcan fca,yet without a liar- 
bour, becaufe they had a neighbouring hamlet, called 
CenO, with a Ki^our, (Strabo), 'i'he Romans gained 
their hrlt reputation in naval affairs aginnil (he Antia- 
tea ; part of whole fliips they conveyed into the arfenal 
of Rome, and part tki'y burnt ; and with their beaks 
or rollra adorned the pulpit credted in the foiuni, 
thence called (Livy^ V'loius.) Here* flood a 

a famous temple of Fortune, (Horace). Addifon fays, 
there were two Fortunx woifliippod at Aniinm.—It 
is now extindt, but the name ftill remains in tlic Capa 
d'^n%o. 

ANTIVARI, aftrongtown ofTtirkey in Europe,*' 
in Dalmatia, a Greek archbilhop’s fee, and fubject to 
the ’i’urks. E. I.oti. 29. 15. N. Lat. 43. o. 

ANTLER, among fjiordincn, a dart or braiiclm|C. 
a deer’s attire. 

liuiiitf-Aniifu, denotes the branch next the HfcatT; 
and, 

hss'AstLFK, the branch' .ibove the brovr-aiil- 
Icr. 

ANTLIA, an ancient machine, fiippofcd to be the 
fame with unr pump. Hence the phrafe iii antliam cuii- 
dennari, according to the critics,'denoM^ a kind of^pu- 
nifliment whereby criminals were condemned to dram 
ponds, iliti'lies, or the like. 

ANTOEICI, in geogiiipliy.thofe inhahilants of the 
earth who live under the fame meridian, and at the 
fame dillancc from the equator ; the one tow-.iul tf.i- 
north, and the nt)icM|»ard the'feilth. Hi-ncf liny 
have the fame lungirff^j and tliev-.ktitiide is alfo tlic 
fame, but of a difreren||«pomination. 'I'licy arc in ilu 
fame fcmieirclc of the-'Veridian, but uppolitc in pauil- 
lels. They have prfcifcly the fame houis of the day .'tnd 
night, bill oppufite fcafoiis; and the night of the one 
is always equal to the day of tlic other. 

ANTOINE, a town of France, in Oaiiphiny, in 
the diocefe of Vienne, with a celebrated ahbey. Il is 
feated aniong the mountains, i .;) miles eali of Lyons. 

£. I-on. 5. 20. N. Lat. 45. 43. 

ANTONA, (Tacitus); a river of Britain, which 
Camden fnppofes to be a faulty reading for Avuoiia 
or Aufona, (the Avon). 

ANTONACUM, Antonhacum, or Ahtunna 
CUM, a town of the Trtveri; now Andernach, below 
Cobkni'/. E. Lon. 7. 5. Lat. 50. 25. 

ANTONIA, a citadel of Jcrufalcm, the origin of 
w'jieh we have in Jofephns; who fays, that Hircanus, 
the fiiil high-priett of that name, built Baris near the 
temple, a houfe with turrets, where lie generally le- 

fided. 
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Antonia f (iod. Hcrotl aftcrwsnls made it ftronpcr, for the fe¬ 
ll cuiity and defL’tire of the temple ; and m honour of 
Antoiilili’^. Maic Antony, wlvo then conimandtd in the call, called 
it ytiilonia. It was very extenllve, and could accommo¬ 
date a Roman legion : from it there was a full view of 
tin. limplc. 

ANTONIA (St), a town of l^rance, in Rouerguc, 
in the dioeefc of Rhodea, whofe fortifications ait: dc« 
inolilhed. It is feated on the river Aveiron. £. Long, 
o. $5. N. Lat. 44. 10. 

ANTONIAN WATERS, medicinal waters of Ger¬ 
many, vciy pleafant to the tafte, and eftcemed good in 
many chronic and hypochondriac cafes. Sec Tons- 
TtlN- 

ANTONIANO (Silvio), a ma» of great learning, 
who raifed Imnfclf from a low condi^on by his moit, 
was bum at Rome in the year 1540. Whin he was but 
ten years old, he cciidd make vertes upon any fubject 
propofed to him | and thefe fo excellent, though pro¬ 
nounced extempore, that even a man of gn'ius could nut 
cumpiifc the like without a good deal of time and pains, 
'i’lie duke of Ferrara coming to Rome, to congratulate 
Maiccilus 11 . upon his being raifed to the pontificate, 
was fu charmed with the genius of Antoiiiano, that he 
carried liim to Ferrara, where lie provided able mailers 
lu inllniA him in all the fcienccs. From thence he was 
fenl for by Pius IV. who made him profelTor of the 
belles kttres in the college at Rome. Antoniann filled 
this place with fo much reputation, that, un the day 
when he began to explain the oration ^/o Murro Mar- 
ttUnt he had n vail crowd of auditors, and among thefe 
ii trij fs than 25 cardinals. lie was uflcrwjrds eliofen 
recW»*ot the college ; and after the death of Pius IV. 
being fciml with a fpirit of'devoiion, he joined litnifilf 
to Philip Neri, and accepted the office of fccretary to 
tlic faiTed college, olTercd him by Pins V. which he 
executed for 25 yeare with the rcputaiioii of an hnucll 
and able man. He refiifed a bithopric which Crego- 
IV XiV. would have given him ; but he accepted the 
offici of Iceretavy to the briefs, olfeiTd him by Clc- 
mciit VIII. who made him his ehamberiain, and after¬ 
wards a eardinal. Aiilonianu killed himfelf by too 
great fatigue: for he fpiiit whole nights in writing 
Ktlei's: which brought on a lic ki^f s, wdicrcof hedied, 
III liic year of his H«|Ht>(e with fiich eafe, 
and Hik(k-), that he,never alr^olw'madc any Idol or 
raluiv ; .lud it is faid of him.^Ufc he preierved the 
Dowel of Ids v'lgiiiity during hiavholc life. 

ANTONIUES v.i:;i>i:b Goes (John), an eminent 
i)ul<h poet, hum at Goes in Zealand, the* 3d of April 
1 lt> p.iriiUs wcic Anah.iptills, people of good 
ehaiadjei, but of low eircumltaiiccs. They went to live 
at Amilerdani wlteii Antomdis was about four years 
old; and, in the ninth year of Ins age, he began his ilu- 
dies, under the direction of Vladriaii Jnnms and James 
Coccciiia. Aiitonidcs look great pleafurc in reading the 
Latin poets, and carefully compared them with Gro- 
tins, Heinfius, &c. By this means he aequhed a tallc 
lor poetry, and enriched Ids mind with noble ideas. He 
111 A altcinpleil to Iraiiflalc fuiiie pieces ui 0«id, Iloiacc, 
and other'ancients; and, having forme-d his tallc un 
thefe excellent models, he at length undtrtook one of 
tiie moll difficult talks in poetry, to write .n tragedy ; 
this was entitled Trax.il, or Thr invttf.nr. of CL'ina. .An* 
tonidcs, however, was fo modtll, as not to permit it to 


be publilhed. Vondcl, v. ho was then engaged iu a dra- AntonWe, 
matic piece, which was taken alfo from fume event that U. * 
happened in China, read Antunides’s tragedy ; and waa 
fo well pleafed with it, that he declared, if the author * 
would not print it, he would take foine palTagcj out of 
it, d<id make ufe of thcia in bis own tragedy. I le ac¬ 
cordingly did fb ; and it was reckoned much to the ho* 

Hour of Antonides, to have written what might be 
adopted by fo gnat a poet as Vondel was acknow* 
t«dg<'d to be by all good judges. Upon the conclulioii 
of the peace between Great Britain and llulland, in the 
year 1674, Antonides wrote a piece, entitled- Brihna 
aan bauH, '\, c. Bclluna chainedavery elegant poem, 
confiding of feveral hundred verfes. He next wmte an 
ingenious heroic poem, which he entitled The River T 
(the river on whieh Amderdam is built). 

Antonides’s puiciiis had bred him up an apothecary': 
but his remarkable g-.iiius for poetry foon gained him 
the efleem and fuendfliip of feveral perfons of diiliiic- 
tion ; and panicularly of Mr Buiftro, one of the lords 
of the admiralty at Amdcrd im, and a great lover of 
poetry, who lent him at his t-xpence to purfue his dti* 
dies at Leyden, where he rcm.iiiied till he took iiis de¬ 
gree of doctor of pliyfic, and then his patron gave him 
a place in the admiralty, lu i67t<, Antonides married 
Sufanna Bcrni.-ins, a ininidcr’s daughter, who h'ad.'ilfo 
a talent for poetry. Hn marriage was celebrated by 
feveral eminent poets, particulaily by the famous Tt- 
ter Fraiicius, piofrfTor of eloquence, who ronipofcd 
fonic Latin verfes on the occaliun. After marriage, he 
did nut much indulge his ]>oetic genius i and within a 
few ycar.-i he fell into a confuiiiptiou, of winch he died 
on the iStli S.'jitember 1CS4., being then but thirty, 
feven years and .i few monllis old. 1 Ic is clleemed the 
moll eminent Dutch poet after Vomlel. H:» works 
have bce-i priiitcl feveral times, having been collected 
bv F.itluT Aiilbonv Tanf/.. The lull edition was 
printed by Nicholas Ten Hoorn, at Amileidam, 111 llie 
year 1714, lu 410, u;ider the direction of D.ivid Va.i 
Hoii.rllraaten, mu of the mailers of the Litm Ichoi-l 
of th'it city, who added lu it alfo the life of the poet. 

AN’i’ON'lNUS Pius, the Ru.man emperor, w.is 
born at Lanin.uin in Ita'y, A. C. 86. of a tamily ori- 
giually from Nifmcs in Langued.v. His chaiaCtf r was 
in all riTpeCfs one of the nublell that can be inmgined ; 
and he li.id the title of J'in.t givi u him by the fenal*. 

We have no ivgiil.u aecouut of the traiifaClions ul liis 
reig.i, fiiicc Capitoluius has wrillen 111 a very coufufed 
manner; ami we have oiilv an jbn.lgo-iriil of Dton 
Calfius’s hillorv by Xiphilm now remaining. Hi in.t- 
naged the public revenues vvitli great frugality, yet was 
extremely gnu rolls; was fond of puie, and 1:1 w.ir 
prefened the reputation of jiilliee toall the ad'.uitagis 
which might be g.iincd by viclmy. He w;i» more in- 
tent upon pvcfcrvmg the bounds of his empire than 
extending them 5 and he often made ufe of Seipio’s ex- 
pretfum. That he chofe lalhei to fan one ciliaeu than 
kill a thoufand enemies. By this coiuiucl he made him¬ 
felf univerfally clleenied and revered in that age, and 

adiiiiicJ bv jioAeiitv. 'I'liis g. i at and good emperor 

died in 161, aged 7? years, having reigned 23. 

.ANTONINUS Philosophus (Marcus Aunlius). 
the Roman emperwr, born .it Home, the 26th ol .April, 
in the 12ift year of the Chrillian era. He was called 
by f.ni'al aames till he was admitted into the Aure- 
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lian family, whrn he took that of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus. Hadrian, upon the death ofCcjoiiiui Com* 
modus, turned hie eyes upon Marcus Aurelius; but, as 
he was not then 18 years of age, and coofcqoently too 
young for fo important a ilatiun, he fixed upon Anto¬ 
ninus Pius, whom he adopted, upon condition that he 
Ihould iikewife adopt Marcus Aurelius. The year after 
this adoption, Hadrian appointed him queftor, though 
he had not yet attained the age preferibed by the laws. 
After the death of Hadrian, Aurelius married FauftU 
na, the daughter of Antoninus Pius, by whom he had 
fcveral ehildrcn. In the year 139, he was invefted with 
new honours by the emperor Pius, in which he behav. 
ed in fuch a manner as endeared him to that prince aud 
the whole people. 

Upon the death of Pius, which happened in the year 
761, he ^vas obliged by the fenate to take upon him 
the government; in the management of which he took 
Lucius Verus as his colleague. Hiuii Callius fays, that 
the reafon of doing this was, that he might have Icifure 
to purfuc his (ludies, and on account of his ill Hate of 
health ; Lucius being of a ftrong vigorous conllitution, 
and confequently more fit for the fatigues of war. I'he 
fame day he took upon him the name of Antoninus, 
which he gave Iikewife to Verus his colleague, and be* 
trolhc'd his daughter Lucilta to him. The two emper¬ 
ors went afterwards to the camp ; where, after having 
performed the funeral rites of Pius, they pronounced 
each of them a panegyric to his memory. They dif- 
charged the government in a very amicable manner. It 
is faid that, foon after Antoninus had performed the 
apotheofis of Pius, petitions were prefented to him by 
the Pagan prieds, philofophers, and governors of pro¬ 
vinces, in order to excite him to perfecute the Chri- 
ilians; which he rejefted with indignation, and inter- 
pofed his authority for their proteftion, by writing a 
letter to the common affembly of Afia, then held at 
Lphefua (a). The happinefs which the empire began 
to enjoy under thefe two emperors was interrupted, in 
the year t6i, by a dreadful inundation of the Tiber, 
which deftroyed a vaft number ef cattle, and occafioned 
a famine at Rome. This calamity was followed by the 
Parthian war; and at the fame time the Catti ravaged 
Germany and Rhxtia. Lneius Verus went in perfon 
to oppofe the Puithians; and Antoninus continued at 
Rome, where his prefence was neceffary. 

During this war with the Parthians, about the year 
ifi3 or 164, Antoninus fent his daughter Lucilla to 
Vei-iiR, file having been betrothed to him in marriage, 
and attended her as far as Brunduliuni: he intended to 


have condufled her to Syiia ; but it having been iiifi-Antoninni. 
nuated by fomeperfons, that liis defign of going into tlie''“"V'~' 
caft was to claim the honour of having iinilhcd the 
Parthian war, lie returned to Rome. The Romans hav- 
ing gained a viflory over the Parthians, who were 
obliged to abandon Mkfupotamia, the two emperors 
triumphed over them at Rome in the year 166 ; and 
were honoured with tlic title of Faihert of thdr cr>un» 
try. This year was fatal, on account of a terrible pelli- 
lencc which fpread itfclf over the whole world, and a 
famine under which Rome laboured : it was Iikewife 
in this year that the Marcomanni, and many other peo¬ 
ple of Germany, took up anns againli the Romans ( 
but the two emperors having marched in perfon againft 
them, obbged the Germans to fue for peace. Tlie war, 
however, was renewed the year following, and the two 
emperors marched again in perfon ; but Lucius Verus 
was feized v^th an apoplectic ht, and died at Altinum. 

The Romans were now defeated with great {laugh¬ 
ter; and the emperor, not chouliug to burden his fub- 
jefts with new taxes, cxpofcd to public fale the furni¬ 
ture of the palace, the gold and filvcr plate belonging 
to the crown, aud his wife's rich garments embroider¬ 
ed with gold, and a curious colletftion of pearls, which 
Adrian had purchaftd during his long prugrefs thru’ the 
provinces of the empire, and was called /iilrian'i ait-irff. 

In the year 170, Antoninus made vaft preparatwins 
againft the Germans, and carried on the war with great 
vigour. During this war, in 174, a very extraordinary 
event is faid to have happened, wliich accoidiiig to Dioii 
Caflius, was as follows: Antoninus's army being block¬ 
ed up by theQuadi, in a very difadvantageous 
where there was no pofTibility of procuring water ; in 
this fituaiion, being worn out .with fatigue aud wounds, 
opprefied with heat and tbirl^ and incapable of retiring 
or engaging the enemy, in an inllaut the Iky was co¬ 
vered with clouds, and there fell a vaft quantity of rain: 
the Roman army were about to quench their thirft, 
when the enemy came upon them with fucli fury, that 
they muft certainly have been defeated, had it not been 
for a (huwer offaail, accompanied with a ftonn of thun¬ 
der and lightning, wbioh fell upon the enemy, without 
the lead annoyance to the Romans, who by this mriins 
gained the victory (b). In lUt Antoninus made a 
treaty with fevcral nations of*Geftnany. Soon after, 

Avidius CalTms, governor of revolted fium tlie 

emperor: this infuireftion, however, was put an end to 
by the death of CalHus, who was killed by a centurion 
named Antoninus behaved with great lenity 

towards thofe who had been engaged in Callius’s par- 


D’5 


(a) Eufebius has preferved this letter, Hid. Ecclef. lib. iv. cap. 13. but he falfcly aferibes it to Antoninus 
Rius, whereas it was wrote by Marcus Aotonious, at Valerius makes it appear in his annotations 011 Eufe- 
bius. 

(b) The Pagans, as well as Chriftians, according to Mr Tillemont (p. 621. art. xvi.), have acknowledged 

the truth of this prodigy, but have greatly differed as to the caufe of iuch a miraculous event; the former af- 
cribing it, feme to one magician and fume to another: In Antoninus’s pillar, the glory is aferibed to Jupiter 
the god of rain and thunder. But the Chriftians affirmed, that God granted this favour at the prayer of the 
Chriftian foldiers in the Roman army, who are faid to liave compofed the twelfth or Mclitenc legion ; and, as 
a mark of diftinflion, we are told that they received the title of the 7hundtring Lefton, from Antoninus (Eu- 
feb. Ecclef. Hid. lib. V. cap. 5. ) Mr Moyle, in the letters publidied in the fccond volume of his works, has 
qndcavoured to explode this dc^ of the Thundering 1 -egioti; which occafioned Mr Whifton to publilh an an- 
l^r, in 1726, entitled, Of the vbutuUring Ltgioni or, Of the miracufvui dtliverance of Marcut Antoninui and hit 
iPfcj'j the prayers of the Cbrijians. 
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Untaninus. ty; !ie would not put to death, nor itnprifon, nor ertn 
■■“'’V*”' lit in judgment himfulf upon any of the fcnatora enga¬ 
ged in this revolt; but he referred them to the fenate, 
Bxing a-day for their appearance, at if it had been on¬ 
ly a civil affair. He wrote dfo to the fenate, defiring 
them to act with indulgence rather than feverhy ; not 
to Ihed the blood of any feiiator or perfon of quality, 
or of nny other perfon wliatfoever, but to allow this 
honour to his reign, that, even under the misfortune of 
a rebellion, none had loft their lives, except in the firft 
heat of the tumult. In lylj, Antoninus vifited Syria 
and Egypt: the ItiiigH of ihofe countries, and ambaf- 
fadori alfo from Parthia, came to vifit him. He (laid 
^ feveral days at Smyrna j and, after he had fettled the 

affairs of the eaft, went to Athens, on which city he 
conferred fevcial honours, and appointed public profef- 
fors there. From thence he returned to Rome with his 
fon Commodiis, whom he chofe conful fot the year fol¬ 
lowing, though he was then but 16 years of age, hav. 
ing obtained a difpeiiration for that purpofe. On (he 
27ihof September, the fame year, he gave h>m the title 
of Iwperirtors and on the zjd of December, he entered 
Rome in triumph, with Commodus, on account of the 
victories gained over the Gennani. Dion Caifius tells 
u.s, that he remitted all the debts which were due to 
bimfelf and the public treafury during 46 years, from 
the time that Hadrian had granted the fame favour, 
and burnt all the writings relating to thofe debts. He 
applied himfelf likewifc to corrcdl many enormities, 
nnJ introduced feveral excellent regulations. In the 
yii|tf i79, he left Rome with his fon Commodus, in 
•rdejr to go againft the Marcomaoni, and other bar¬ 
barous nations; and the year following gained a confi- 
derable viflory over them, asd would, in all prubability, 
have entirely fubdued thenrie a very ihort time, had 
he nut been taken with an illnefs, which carried him 
off on the 17th of March iSo, in the 59th year of bis 
age, and 19th of his reign. The whole empire regret¬ 
ted the lofs of fo valuable a prince, and paid the great- 
eft regard to his memory : he was ranked amongil the 
gods, and aloioft every perfon had a ftatue of him in 
their houfes. His book of meditations has been much 
admired by the bell judges. 

CniuMM. See Column. 

y 1 /iTo.vtnir$'i IVfll, the name of the third rampart or 
defence that had bfi;q.built or repaiied by the Romans 
againft the iiicurfionK of the North Britons. It is call¬ 
ed by the people in the neighbourhood, Greham'tDyit; 
from the notion that one Graham, or Grimns, firll made 
a breach in it after the retreat of the Romans out of 
Britain. The lirft barrier ereded by the Romans was 
' chain of forts made by Agricola • from the frith of 

Forth to that of Clyde, in the year 81, to proteA his 
conquefts from the inroads of the Caledonians. The 
^Nfe A- fecond was the vallum, ur dyke, flung up by Adrian f 
'luiH- ill the year lai. It terminated on the weftern fide of 
the kingdom at Axeledunum, or Brugh, on the Solway 
fands, and was fuppofed to have reached no further 
than Pom Mlii, or NewaJlUt on the eaftern. But from 
an infeription lately difcovered, it appears to have ex- 
See ^tiie tended as far as the wall of Severus This rampart 
of Adrian’s was lltuated much farther fouth than A- 
griculh’s chain j the country to the north having been 
either, according to fume authors, recovered by the na¬ 
tive Britons after the departure of Agricula; or, ac- 
> 


cording to other*, roluntarily Sighted by Adrian. How* Amonimii. 
ever, this work of Adrian’s did not long eoctinue to be 
tbc extreme boundary of the Roman territories to the 
north in Britain. Fur Antoniniis Fius, the adopted 
fon and immediate fuccelTor of Adrian, having, by liis 
heutenant DoUiui Urbicus, recovered the country once 
conquered by Agricola, commanded another rampart 
to be ercAcd between the friths of Forth and Clyde, in 
the track where Agricola had formerly built his ch.tiii 
of forts. The great number of inferiptions which have 
been found in or near the ruins of this wall, or rampart, 
to the honour of Antoninus Pius, leave us no room to 
doubt its having been built by his dircAion and com¬ 
mand. If the fragment of a Roman pillar with an in- 
feription, now in the college library of Edinburgh, be¬ 
longed to this work, as it it generally fuppoted to 
have done, it fixes the date of its execution to the third 
confulOiip of Antoninus, which was A. Di 140, only 
20 years after that of Adrian, of which this feema to 
have been an imitation. This iwall or rampart, as fome 
imagine, reached from Caer-ridden on the frith of 
Forth to Old Kirkpatrick on the Clyde; or, as others 
think, from Kiiinicl on the eaft to Dunglafs on the 
weft. Thefe different fuppolitions hardly make a mile 
of difference in the length of this work, which, from 
feveral aAual mcnfurations, appears to have been 37 
Englifh or 40 Roman miles. Capitolinus, in his life 
of Antoninus Pnis, direAly afSrms, that the wall which 
that emperor built in Britain was of turf. This in the 
main is unqueftiunably true; though it it evident (from 
the veftiget of it Hill remaining, which not very many 
years ago were dug up and examined for near a mile 
together) that the foundation was of ftonc. Mr Cam¬ 
den aifu tells us, from the papers of one Anthony 
Pont, that the principal rainpait was faced with fquarc 
ftonc, to prevent the earth from falling into the ditch. 

The chief parts of this work were as follows: 1. A 
broad and deep ditch, whofe dimenffons cannot now be 
difcovcrcd with certainty and exaAiicfs, though Mr 
Pont fays, it was 12 feet wide. 2. The principal wall 
or rampart was about 12 feet thick at the foiiiidatioii, 
but its urigiiial height cannot now be dctcnnined. This 
wall was fituatcd on the fouth brink of the ditch. 3. A 
military way on the fouth ilde of the principal wall, 
well paved, and raifed a little above the level of the 
ground. This work, as well as that of Adrian, was 
defended by garrifuiis placed in forts and ftatious along 
the line of it. The number of thefe forts or llatioiu, 
whofe veftiges were vifiblcin Mr Font’s time, were 18, 
fituated at about the diftance of two miles from each 
other. In the invcrvals between the forts, there were 
turrets or watch towers. But the number of thefe, 
and their diftance from each other, cannot now be dif- 
covered. 

It is not a little furprifing that though it is now 
more than 1600 years iince this work was ftnilhed, and 
more than 1300 lince it was (lighted, we can yet dif- 
cover, from authentic monuments, which arc (till re¬ 
maining, by what particular bodies of Roman troops 
aimed every part of xvat excentrH. 'PhiR Hifr uvery 
il made.from mferiptions upon (tones, which were ori¬ 
ginally built into the face of the wall, and have been 
found in or near its ruins, and arc carefully preferred. 

The number of (tones with inferiptions of this kind now 
eztaut, is 11: of which lix may be feen at one view 

in. 
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Antoiiiiim, in the college of Glafgow, one in the college of Aber- 
Ant onio. one jj, tfie college of Edinhurght one in the col- 

leflion of Baron Clerlt, ouc at Cocbnoch houfe, and 
one at Calder houfe. From thefc infcripliona it ap- 
pearB in general, that this great work was executed by 
the fccond legion, the vcxillatinns of the fixth legion 
an<! uf the twentieth legion, and one cohort of auxilia* 
ties. If thefe coqis were all complete, they would 
make in all a body of 7800 men. Some of tltcfc in* 
feriptiona have fiifTcrcd greatly hy the injuries of time 
and other accidents ; fo that we cannot difeover from 
them with abfolutc certainty, how many paces of this 
work were executed by each of thefe bodies of troops. 
The fum of the certain and probable information con* 
tained in thefe infcriptioiis, as it is collc^ed by the 
learned and illudrious Mr Horllcy, Hands thus: 

Paces. 

The fecond legion built - - • 11,603 

Tlie vexillation of the fixth legion - 7,411 

The vexillation of the twentieth legion - 7,801 

All certain ... 26,815 

The vextllnliuii of the twentieth legion, the mo* 

mimcnt certain, and the number probable 3,41 < 

The fame vcxillaliun, on'a plain monument, no 

number viliblc, fiippofed - - 3»yoo 

The fixth legion, a monument, but no sumber, 

fuppofed ... - - 3»ooo 

Cohors prima Cugcrnorum - - » 3»ooo 

Total 39,726 

or 39 miles 726 paces, nearly the whole length of the 
wall, it would have been both ufeful and agreeable to 
have known how long time thefe troops were employ¬ 
ed in the execution uf this great work. But uf this we 
have no information. Neither do wc know what par¬ 
ticular bodies of tnxips were in garrifon in the fevcral 
forts and Hations along the line uf this wall, becaufe 
thefe garrifoBS were withdrawn before the Nolilla Im- 
ptrii was written. 

Though wc cannot difeover exadlly how many years 
this wall of the emperor Antoninus continued to be 
the boundary of the Roman territories in Britain, yet 
wc know with certainty that it was not very long. For 
wc are told by an author of undoubted credit, that, in 
Di".\. 71. the reign of Commodus, A. D. 180, “ he had wars 
p. 820- with fevcral foreign nations, but nonefo dangerous as 
that of Britain. For the people of the ifiand, having 
paiTcd the wall which divided them from the Romans, 
attacked them, and cut them in pieces.” 

ANTONIO (Nicholas), knight of the order of St 
James and canon of Seville, did great honour to the 
Spanillk nation by his Bibliotheqiie of their writers. He 
was born at Seville in 1617, being the fon of a gentle¬ 
man whom King Hulip IV. made prefident of the ad¬ 
miralty eilabliihed in that city in 1626. After having 
gone through a courfe of philofophy and divinity in his 
own country, he went to lludylaw at Salamanca; where 
be clofely attended the leAuee* of Francifco Ramos del 
Manxano, afterwards counfellor to the king and pre¬ 
ceptor to Charles 11 . Upon his return to Seville, after 
he had finifiicd his law (tudies at Salamanca, be (hut 
himfelf up in the royal monaftery of Bcncdidlines, 
where he e^hyed himfelf fevcral years in writing his 
H^an'ua, having the 41c of the books of 


Bennet de la Sana, abbot of that monaftcry and dean Anfonwx 
of the faculty of divinity at Salamanca. In the year'"” V 
1659, he was fent to Rome by King Philip IV. in the 
charaAer of agent gcucral from this prince : he had al- 
fo particular cummifilons from the inquifition of Spain, 
the viceroys of Naples and Sicily, and the governor ot 
Milan, to negodatc tlieir affairs at Rome. The car¬ 
dinal of Arragon procured him, from Pope Alexander 
VII. a caiioniy in the cliurch of Seville, the income 
whereof he employed in charity and pureb.'ifing of 
books s he had above 30,000 volumes in his lihraiy. 

By this help. Joined to continual labour, and indefu- 
tigable application, he was at lall enabled to finiih his 
Bibliotheca Hilpaniea, in four volumes in folio, two 
of which he publlfhed at Rome in the year 1672. The 
work confifis of two parts; the one containing the Spa- 
nifh writers who fluurilhed before the 15th century, 
and the other thofc fincc the end of that century. Af¬ 
ter the publication of thefe two vofhmes, he was re¬ 
called to Madrid by King Charles II. to take upon him 
the office of counfellor to the ernfade; which he dif- 
charged with great integrity till his death, which ha])- 
pened in 1684. He left nothing at his death but his 
vail library, which he had brought from Rome to Ma¬ 
drid : and hit two brothers and^phews being unable 
to publifli the'remaining voluihfes of his Bibliotheca, 
fent them to Cardinal d’Agitjfne, who paid the charge 
of the imprefiion, and comnflitted the care thereof 50 
Monfieur Marti, his librarian, who added notes to them 
in the name of the cardinal. 

Antonio (St), one of the Cape de Verd iflands, 
lying in £. Long. o. 26. N. Lat. 18. to. It as fe- 
parated from St Vincent’s by a clear navigable chan¬ 
nel two leagues in breadth. On the north fide it has a 
good road for Ibipping, wkS'^ collcAion of frefh wa¬ 
ter riling fn>m fprings, which, however, fcarcely merits 
the name of a pond. The ifiand llrctches from north- 
eafl to fuiith-wcft, and is filled with mountains; one of 
which is of fo extraordinary a heig^ as to be compar¬ 
ed with the Peak of Tencriffe: I^op is conftanily 
covered with fnpw, and, notwithftanding the clearncls 
of the Iky, u gcnerall^^ hid in clouds. Here are pro¬ 
duced a variety of oranges, lemons, palms, me¬ 

lons, See. andfomc fugarcanes. Thepotatoes and melons 
are particularly exodlent, and fM<tnuch fuiight after by 
manners. But m^vR^flandinjf'all this jilcnty, the in¬ 
habitants live in thiB|pt wretched poverty. They are 
in number about 5W, chiefly negroei, under the pro- 
tcAion of the Portuguefe, whofe language they fpcak, 
and imitate their manners. To the noilh-wc(l Hands 
a village, containing about 20 huts; and at lead 50 fa¬ 
milies, under the dirtftion of a governor, or, as they 
call him, a enpinin, a pried, and a fehoolmader. 

Antonio (.St), a Dutch fort in Axim, on the 
Gold eoall of Africa. It {lands on a high rock, which 
projcfls into the fea in form of a pcniufula ; and is fo 
environed by rocks and dangerous (hoaU, as to be in- 
acccfiible to an enemy but by land, where it is fortified 
by a parapet, drawbridge, and two batteries of luavy 
cannon. Befidcs this it Uat a battery towards the fcB. 

The three batteries confid uf 24 cannon. Its form is 
triangular ; the building is neat, ftrong, and commo¬ 
dious for the extent, that being but fmall, on atcount 
of the narrowDcfs of the rock on which it is built. The 
garrifon is ufually compofed of 15 white men, and an 
equal number of negroes, under the command of a fer- 

3 leant. 
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Afitotciu'v. jeant. It is maintained at tlic expence of the Weft 
India Con'panyj and when well ftored with provifioiis, 
is capable uf making a long defence againft any niirn* 
bcT of negrocti. It ia, however, at well ai all other forti 
on lliiu coafl, liable to incoiiveniencea from the heavy 
and continual raina, which damage the walla, and rcn« 
dcr fri-qmnt repamtions neceflary. Thia obligca the 
Dutch alwaya to keep ready a quantity of lime or ce« 
ment made of calcined oyfter Ihelli, of which the coaft 
produces great niimherB.—This fettlement was iirft 
founded by tlie Poritiguefe during the reign of Ema- 
nucl. They fixed it firft upon a fmall point; where, 
llnding ihcmfclvea infecure, they built the foit where it 
now ftands. They were driven out by the Dutch in 
1642 ; and, upon the eonciulion of a peace with the 
tiutes General, the foil remained by treaty in the bands 
of the Dutch Weft India Company, who have kept 
pen’cHion of it ever fmee. 

ANTONIItS (Marcus), a famous Romm oiitor. 
Wltile he tilled the office of pretor, Sicily fell to his 
lot, and he cleared the fens of the pirates which infeft- 
rJ that cuaft. He was made cunfiil with A. Vofthumi- 
us Albiiius, in the year of Rome 653 ; when heoppof- 
ed the turbulent dcfigns of Sextus Titus, tribnne of 
the pmplc, with gveat refolution and fuccefs. Some 
time after, he was made governor of Cilicia, in quality 
of, proconfiil ; whire he'performed fo many gnat ex- 
pbtiis, that lie obtained the honourof a iriumph. We 
c.aiiiiot omit ohfer^ing, that, in order to improve his 
great talent for eloquence, he became a fthoLr to the 
greateft men at Rhodes and Athens, in his way to Ci* 
ik'ia, and when on his return to Rome* Soon after, he 
was appointed cenfov; which office he difeharged with 
great reputation, having carried his eaufe before the 
people, Bgainfl Marcul'Etaronius, who bad preferred 
an accufatian of bribery againft him, in revenge for 
Antonius’s having erafed his name out of the lift of 
renntorn, which this wife renfor had done, becaufe Du- 
ronius, when tribune of the people, had abrogated a 
law which reftramd immoderate expeoce in feafts. He 
was one of the greeted orators ever known at Rome; 
and it was owing to him, accotding to the teftimony of 
Cicero, that Rome might bokft hcrfelf a rival even to 
Greece ilfelf in the art of eloquence. He defended, 
amongft many otherv Marcua Aquilius; and moved 
the judges info fenfi^ a maiiilierji by the tears he fhed, 
and the fears he fhowed upoii?3l|il bread of his client, 
that he carried his caufe. He never would publifhany 
nf bis pleadings, that be might not, as he faid, be 
proved to fay in one caufe, what might be contrary to 
what he Ihoiild advance in another. He aftefled to be 
a man of no learning. His modtdy, and many other 
qusiiticntion<i, rendered him nu lefs dear to many per- 
funs of diltiiitiion, than his eloquence made him unU 
vci'f.illy admired. He was unfurluiwtcly kilh-d dur¬ 
ing ibufe bluody cunfulions raifed at Rome by Marius 
and Cinna. He was difeovered in tiu place where he 
hid himfelf, niid foldiers were fent to defpatcb him: 
but his manner uf aJdreffing them had fuch an elTefl, 
that none htii he who commanded them, and had not 
hiaid his difeourfe, had the cruelty to kill him. His 
head was expofrd before the roftia, a place which he 
had adorned with his triumphal fpoils. This happen- 
ed <jo years before the Chriftian era. 

Antokius (Marcus), the triumvir, grandfon to 
Vo£. II. Part I. 


the former, was very liandfome'in hie youth; for which An»<iniut, 
•vafun he was greatly beloved by Curio, a fenator, who, 
by carrying him about in all his debaucheries, madeJiim . 
contrail fuch heavy debts, that his own father forbade 
him his houfe. Curio, however, was fo generous as to 
bail him for 2jo talents. When the civil war broke 
out, Curio took Cxfar's party, and prevailed with An. 
toniui to do the fame ; for which he was made a tri¬ 
bune of the people, and in that office did Caefar great 
fcrvice. Cscfar having made Iiimfelf mafter of Rome, 
gave Antonius the government of Italy: At the battle 
uf Pharfalia, Czfar confided fo much in him, that he 
gave him the command of the left wing of his army, 
wliilft he himfelf led the right. After Czfar was made 
diftator, he made Antonius general of the horfe, though 
he had never been prztor; in which command he ex¬ 
erted his powerwitli the utrr.oft violence. He was made 
confiil, when Czfar enjoyed that honour for the ftfth 
time, the laft year of that ufnrper’s life. On Czfar’s 
de.'ith, he harangued the populace with great art, and 
mifed their fury agamfl his murderers; flattering him¬ 
felf that he llioutd eafily get into the place which Ct- 
far had filled; hut his haughty heliaviunr made him 
lufc all the advantages his sifected concern for Czfar 
Lad gained Kim. His ill treatment of Oflavins, and 
quarrel with him, produced another civil wt.r ; which 
ended in aii accumintxlatiun betueen him,Octavios, and 
Lepidus, fatal to the peace of Rome. They agreed to 
fharc the fupreme power among them; and many of the 
mull illuilriuun Romans were facrificed hy prufeription 
to cement this bloody league, which is known hy the 
name of the S^rone/ Triumvirt'/f. Put the triumvirs 
were too ambitious, and hated one another ton much, 
to be long united. Antonius went into Afia to raife 
money for his foldiers; during his abfcncc, Vulvu his 
wife quarrelled witli Oclavius. When Antonius was in 
Alia, indulging himfelf in all manner of luxui-y, the 
famous Cleopatra infpired him with the moil violent 
paffion. Hearing of the quarrel hetwceii Fulvia and 
Octavius, and finding Oclavius wa^ become publicly Ins 
enemy, Antonius entered into a confederacy uith Sex¬ 
tus Poinpeius, who was ilill maftir of Sicily. He thou 
went into Italy, in order to flglu Oflavius; but Fulvin, 
who had been the author and promoter of this unr, 
dying, Oiftavius and Antonius came to an agreemciii. 

One of the conditions of this new peace was, that they 
fhould together attack Pompey, though the former had 
lately make an alliance with him. Antonius then mar¬ 
ried Oflavia, filler to OAavius, as a pledge of their re¬ 
newed fncndfhip : but returned foon after to hishclov- 
ed Cleopatra, and again lived with her in Alexandria. 

Odavius took hold of this pretence to inveigh againft 
him, and begin the war again. At laft they engaged 
in a fea fight at Aflium, in which Oclavius gained a 
complete viclory ; which was followed hy the deaths 
both of Antonius and Cleopatra. The infatuated An¬ 
tonius Cell upon his own fword ; and Cleopatra flung 
herfelf to death with an afp, as was fuppufed, to avoid 
glueing the vidor’s triumph at Rome. 

ANTONOMASIA, a form of fpecch, in which, 
for a proper name, is put the name of fome dignity, 

(|ffice, profeffion, fcicnce, or trade ; or when a proper 
name it put iu the room of an appellative. Thus a 
king is called his majrjly; a noblcmao, his hr^Jhip. 

We fay the phihfopherm^tz^ of Ariftotle, and Uie ora- 
O /or 
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tor for Cicero: Thm a man u called by tbe name of 
his country, a Gorman, an ItaBan ; and a grave man is 
called a Cato, and a wife man a Salomon. 

ANTOSIANDRIANS, afcA of rigid Lutherans, 
ivho oppofe the doArine of Od&nder relating to indifi- 
cation. Thcfc arc utlicrwiA: dciioniinatcd QjImJrO' 
m^/fr/.>>-Tbe Antofiandrians deny that nan is made 
jul, with that juftice wherewith God himfelf is jud ( 
that is, they alTert, that he is cot made eiTentially, but 
only rmputatively, juft; or, that he is not really made 
juft, but only pronounced fo. 

ANTRIM, tbe moft northerly county of Ireland. 

It is bounded by that of Down on the fouth>eafi, 
that of Londonderry on the weft, from which it is fe« 
parated by the river Bann, part of Armagh on the 
fouth, St George’s channel on the eaft, and the Deu* 
Caledonian ocean on the north. Its greateft length is 
about 46 miles, its greateft breadth about 27 ; and the 
number of acres it contains, plantation meaforc, are 
computed 31^83,000. Though the coimtry is much 
encumbered with boga and marlhes, yet it enjoys a 
pretty good air, and is well peopled, chiefly with Pro- 
teftants. Where it it free from bogs the foil is fruit> 
ful. It fends two members for the (hire, and two fur 
each of tbe following towns, viz. Liiburn, Delfaft, 
Antrhn, and Randalftown. 

Certain narrow valleys, called glym, beginning here, 
and running a great way along the coaft, belonged 
formerly to the Biflets, noblemen of Scotland, who, 
having been obliged to quit that country for having af- 
faftlnated Patrick earl of Atholc upon a private quarrel, 
came hither, and had a great eftate befluwed upon them 
by Henry HI. of Lngland; of which, in the reign of 
Edward II. a part was forfeited by the rebellion of 
Hugh, then chief of the family. Another Iracl near 
this, called the Rovilt, belonged anciently to the Mac. 
guillcrs, but now to the M'Donnels earls of Antrim. 

Upon the coaft of this county are the promontories 
called by Ptolemy, Rologdium, Vtnmcmtum, and Bo~ 
raum, ntiw Fair Portland, Ramjhead, and St Hthn't 
bead. The river alfo, ftyled by the fame author Pi- 
dua, and now Crodach, runs through this county.— 
Here alfo is the remarkable natural curiofity called the 
Gunt'i for a particular defeription of which 

fee that article. 

AnTaiM, the capita) town of the county of An¬ 
trim, in Ireland, feated at the north end of the lake 
Lough Neagh, about fix miles from the mouth of the 
bay, having a goud road before it, with a pier near 
tbe place, within which veflels lie dry at low \vater. 

It was anciently a borough of great eonfequence, as 
appears from tbe mayor’s being admiral of a coDfideT' 
able extent of coaft, as well in Down as in this coun¬ 
ty; the corporation enjoying the cuftoms paid by all 
veflels within thofe bounds, the creeks of Bangor and 
Belfaft only excepted. This grant, however, the crown 
repurchafetl, and thereupon transferred the cuftom- 
houfe to Belfaft, to which town it it now much infe¬ 
rior as well in fize as in trade. It is, however, ftill a 
plac« of not«, and fends two member* to tbe houfe of 
commons, li gives the title of earl to the noble bunily 
of M'DoimcL—At Antrim is a feat, with noble de- 
melaes, and beautiful an>l highly cultivated lands, of 
the cart of Maflareene.' W. Long. 6 . *6. N. Lat. 

54. Xt fends two roembers to parliament.. 
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ANTRUM, among anatomifts, a term ufed to de¬ 
note feveral cavities of tbe body : as the antrum high- 
morianum, or that in the maxillary or jaw bone ; an¬ 
trum pylori, or that at tbe bottom of the pylorus, 
6cc. 

ANTWERP, a city of the duchy of Brabant, in 
tbe Auftrian Netherlands, capital of the marquifate of 
Antwerp, otherwife called the mar^ui/att of the h^ly 
Roman empire, fituated in £. Long. 4. 15. N. Lat. 

12. It lies in a low marihy ground on the Scheld, 
24 miles from BruiTels to the north. It is the third 
city in rank in Brabaat, large and well built, contain¬ 
ing 22 fquaree, and above zooftreets, all ftratght and 
broad, efptcially that railed the Afere, in which ftx 
coaches can go abreaft. Moft of the houfes are of free- 
ftone, and have an air of antiquity, being high, with 
courts before and gardens behind. At the head of the 
Mere is a crucifix of brafs thirty-three feet high. The 
cathedral dedicated to the Virgin Mary, the ftadthoufe, 
and the exchange, are magnificent llruflures: the lat¬ 
ter is tbe firft building of that kind in Europe, and 
on its model the exchanges of London and Amfterdain 
are built. Its pillars are all of blue marble, and carved, 
but all in a dift'erent manner. The exchange coft the 
city 300,000 crowns. Antwerp, towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, was one of the moft celebrate.) 
towns that ever cxifted. The Scheld, on which it 
ftauds, being ao feet at low water, and rifing 20 feet 
more at flood, (hips of the greateft burden came up to 
the quays, as in the river ’ITiamcs at London ; but when 
thcUiiiled Provinces formed thcmfelvcs into a free ftate, 
after having fhaken off the yoke of Spain, they got the 
entire command of tbe navigation of the Scheld; wliich 
ruined the trade of Antwerp, and transferred it to Am- 
ftci-dam. This made the inhabitants turn their heads 
to painting, jewelling, and banking, which they have 
continued to this day with great fuccefs and reputa¬ 
tion ; fur at Antwerp bills of exchange may be nego¬ 
tiated for any fum to any part of Eqrope; and in the 
time of Queen Anne’s wars, two brothers of the name 
of De Koning, paid the one the army of France, and 
the other that or the confederates. Befides, here is a 
fine manufa^lure of tapeftryand lace ; and, for the pro¬ 
moting of trade, an imurance company has been ereA- 
ed. This city is the fee of a bilhop, who, as ab¬ 
bot of St Bernard, is the fecond prelate in Brabant. 
Tbe bifhopric is of great extent, and the cathedral a 
moft noble pile, with one of the fineft ftecples in the 
world. The emperor Charles V. when he made hia 
entry into Antwerp, faid it ought to be put in a cafe, 
and fhowed only once a year for a rarity. The honfe 
of the hanfe towns, built when the city was in its 
flourifhing condition, is a (lately building, with ma¬ 
gazines above for dry goods, and cellars below for 
wet, and in the middle ftory were 300 lodging rooms 
(or merchants; but now it is turn^ to a horfe bar¬ 
rack. There is a market here called tbe Friday't mar- 
kft, becaufe it is held every Friday, where all forts of 
houfehuld goods, piflures, and jewels, are fold by^ 
auAion. No city in the Netberlaod* has fo many and 
(b fine churches as this. Many of them, particularlr 
tbe cathedral and Jefuits church, are adorned witis 
paintings, by Sir Peter Paul Reubens, who wu a na¬ 
tive of this city; and by Quintin Mafleys, who i» 
Oaidto bate been a blackuiitb ; but having (alien in 
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Antwerp- love with a painter’s daugltter, and teen told by her 
-“"v—father, whcn’he alhed her of him in marriage, that be 
would have none but- a painter for hii fon^indaw, he 
went to Italy to ftudy painting, and, in a few yean, 
returned Co eminent in his new prufeflion, that he found 
no difficulty in obtaining tbe fatber** eonfent. H« ie 
interred at the entry of the cathedral, where his effigy 
is put tip, with an infeription, fignifying, that conjii* 
gal love made an ApcUet of a blackfmith. The above* 
mentioned Jefuits church is extremely magnilicent, and 
the chapel of the Virgin, joining to it, Hill more fo. 
Among the cloifters the moH remarkable arc, the 
noble and rich abbey of St Michael, on the banks of 
the Scheld, the apartments of which are truly royal, 
and in which all fovercign princes that pafs this way 
adtually lodge ; and the Etiglilh nunnery, of the order 
of St Ttrcfn, the nuns of which never wear linen, nor 
eat flelh, and lie upon draw: the grates of the ronveiit 
are fo difmal, tiiat it looks like a prifoii. As to the for¬ 
tifications of the city, it is environed with a hne wall, 
plaiitcd witli rous of tree* on each fide, with walks be¬ 
tween, broad enough for two coaches to go abrcafl, 
being alfo defended by a very ftrong, large, regularci- 
tadcl, in form of a pentagon, erefted by the duke of 
Atva ill 156^, which commands the town and the 
neighbouring country. The magidracy of this city is 
chofen only out of the feven patrician families ; and 
confids of two burgomaders and 18 echevins, beddes 
inferior magidrutcs. Among the privileges granted to 
it by its princes, there is one by which every perfon 
, horn in it is a citixen, though both his father and mo¬ 
ther were foreigners. 

In 1585, Antwerp underwent a remarkable fiegcby 
the duke of Parma. It was then the mod wealthy city 
in the Netlicilands, and had long been the objrcl of 
his defigns; but the difficulties attending the enterprife 
obliged him to podponc it for a coulidei-ahle lime. 
In order to fucceed, it was iieceflary to cut off the 
communication of the city with Holland, Ghent, and 
all places above and below Antwerp on the Scheld. To 
cffctl this, he laid fiegc to Lilkcndiouk and Tillo, places 
of the uimod confcquencc to the fccurity and commerce 
of the city : both were ohdinately defended ; and the 
fiegc of the latter was raifed, after it had been carried 
on for three months: however, the duke gained fcveral 
other pods on the river, where he built forts, and great¬ 
ly annoyed the Ihipping and trade of the city. He 
next laid fiege to Oendermonde, in order to cut off the 
communication with Ghent, in which he fucceeded by 
the redndiuii of the town. His next attempt was on 
Vilvordc : this place he took by affauh, and thereby 
cut off the communication with Bruffels. Finding, 
however, this method of Itemming in the city tedious, 
and ineffcAual while an opening to the mouth of the 
river remained, he formed a dcfign of building a bridge 
acrofs the Scheld, the extremities of which were to be 
defended by ftrong forts and outworks. He began 
with coliefling great quantities of wood at Callo and 
Fort St Philip, where he intended the bridge ftioutd be 
built; hut his prnjeA was frtr fome time retarded by the 
Aiitwerpers, who broke down the dykes, overflowed 
the whole country, and carried off his magazines by 
the inundation. Not difeoumged by this lofs, he ap¬ 
plied himfelf diligently to repair it, and with incredible 


expedition cut a canal from Steken to C&Ho, by which Amsre^, 
he carried off the waters. He then fel to work upon 
the bridge, and flni/hed it in feven months, without 
any interruption from the Zealanders. During the 
building of this bridge. Aldegonde, governor ot Ant¬ 
werp, propofed to build a fort on Couvcnltcyo dyke, 
in order to fecure that important poll, and then break¬ 
ing down the dyke when the bridge was near finiihed; 
but he was violently oppofed by certain citizens, who 
apprehended that their lands and villas would be de- 
flroyed by the inundation. This unfeafonable oppofl- 
lion, with the negligence of tlie magiffrates, who, be- 
caufc the markets were high, had not laid in a fuii- 
cient flock of corn, occanoned the lofs of the city. 
However, in defpire of all the duke of Parma’s pre¬ 
cautions, the Zealanders found means to throw in a 
convoy of corn ; but the citizens, knowing they would 
not roil the ri(k of carrying it back again, fo cheapened 
the price, that ihtfc bold traders refiifcd ever to bring 
their goods again to fo bad a market. The Antwerp- 
ers, luving thus through avarice brought on their ruin, 
began in a Ihort time tu fiiffcr by famine ; they then 
preffed tbe Zealanders to attempt fomething for their 
relief, but it was now too late. While the magiflrates 
were delibcriting on fomc means for deftroying the 
bridge, which they might have prevented from being 
ever complcUd, one Oinchclli, a Mantuan engineer, 
offered his ferviccs, undertaking at a certain expence 
to blow it into the air. Even in this extremity the ex- 
pcnce was grudged; but ncceflity at lafl overcame this 
ohflacle ; Gincbelli was furnifhed with two large vef- 
fcls, a niimhcr of fmall boats, and every thing ncccf- 
fary. He formed the two large veffcis into fire fliips, 
which he fet adrift with the ftream, deceiving the ene¬ 
my by means of falfe fires lighted up in the fleet of 
fmall boats. The train of one of the fire fnips was ex¬ 
pended before the time expcAed, and (he blew up with a 
terrible explofion, but with little damage to the bridge. 

The other was more fuccefsful, carr^dng off all the out¬ 
works, fetting fire to the whole bridge, ami huiying 
above 500 foldicrs in the ruins it made. The fire, how¬ 
ever, was foon extinguifhed, and the bridge repaired by 
the duke of Parma, while the Aiitwerpers were pre¬ 
vented by avarice from repeating the experiment 5 fo 
that they were foon reduced to the giTalcil flrait,, 
and obliged to furiender. It is faid that the cit)' of 
Amflcrdam had obftrufted every mcafure for the relief 
of Antwerp, hoping to profit by its deflruflion. It 
was not doubted but the Protellants would forfakc it as 
foon as it fell into the hands of an arbitrary Catholic 
prince ; and this conjefture was foon fulfilled by tiu 
removal of many faniues witli their effefls to Amtlci- 
dam.—After the battle of Ramillics, the city of Ant¬ 
werp fiirrendered to the duke of Marlhi>ruugh. It 
was taken by the French iu I74fi, but rclloved to the 
houfe of Auftria at the treaty of Aix-la-Clu:p<. 1 tc. 

ANUBl.S, a fymbolical deity of the F.gyplians, was 
regarded as the faithful companion of Ollris and of 
Ifis. Temples and priefls wire cnnficrated to him, 

and his image was borne in al! r.-hgioiifi rrremlVnies. 

Cynopolis, the prefent Minieh, fituated in the Lower 
Thebais, was built in honour of .\nubis. The temple 
wherein he was worfliippcd no Itingcr fubfilts. Tilc 
priclls celebrated hi# fellivali there with great ponip, 
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AniiMt and coufccrated the dugito him as his li?ing rcprefen- 
^ ”• tation. “ Anubis (fays Strabo) is the city of dogs, 
the capital of the Cynopolitan prcfeAure. Thcfe 
animals are fed there on (acred aliments, and religion 
has decreed them a worlhip.” An event,' however^ 
vetated by Plutarch, brought then loto confiderable 
diferedit with the people. Cambyfes having (lain the 
god Apis, and thrown his body into a held, all aoi* 
mals refpeded it except the dogs, which alone ate of 
his flefh. This impiety diminilhed the popular venera* 
tion for them. 

Cynopolis was not the only city which burned in- 
cenfe on the altars of Aiiubis. He had chapels in al- 
muft all the temples. On folemnities, bia image aU 
ways accompanied thofe of Ifis and Ofiris. Rome hav. 
ing adopted the ceremonies of Egypt, the emperor 
Commodus, to celebrate the Iliac feafts, Ihaved his 
head,andhimfclfcarried thegod Anubis. The(latiieof 
this god was either of maflive gold or gilt, as well as the 
attributes that accompanied him. Anubis rignifics^y/i/e^. 
The denomination was mytlerioiis; and the Egyptian 
priefts, it would feein, had not given it without rcafon. 

The figniticatiun of this emblematical deity is thus 
explained by Plutarch; “ The circle which touches and 
feparates the two hemifphercs, and which is the caufe 
of this divifion, receiving the name of Horizon, is call* 
ed Hnulis. He is reprefented under the form of a dog, 
becaufe that animal watches day and iiigliu” St Cle¬ 
mens of Alexandria, who was well intornicd in the 
myftic theology of the Egyptians, favours this explica¬ 
tion. The two dogs, fays he, (the two Aniihes) arc 
the fymbols of two hemifpheres which environ the ter- 
rellrial globe. He adds in another place : Others pre¬ 
tend that thefe animals, the faithful guardians of men, 
indicate the tropics, which guard the fun on the fouth 
and on the north like porters. 

According to the former of thcfe interpretations, the 
priclls, regarding Anubis as the horizon, gilded his 
ilatue; to mark, that this circle, receiving the hrlt 
rays of the fun, appears fparkling with brightnefson 
his rifuig, and that at his fettiug he redcfls his lad rays 
upon the earth. They faid in their fucred fables, that 
Anubis was the fun of Ofiris, but illegitimate. In fa£l, 
he only gives to the earth a borrowed light; and can- 
out be eilccnied, like Horns, as the fatlicr of the day, 
or as the legitimate offspring of Ofiris. It may be add¬ 
ed, that the vifible horizon turning with the fun, is 
his infeparable companion. 

In the latter of thefe explications, where Anubta 
reprefents the tropics, he is alfo the faithful guardian 
of Ills and Ofiris. In fad, the courfe of the fun and 
of the moon is contained between the circles wherein 
the folftices arc performed. They neither deviate to 
the right nor left. Thefe limits affigned by the Author 
of nature might therefore, in hiercglyphic language, 
be repnfented by a divinity with the head of a dog, 
who Iccmed to oppofe their paffage on the fide of tl-e 
two poles. The other opinion, notwithllauding, feems 
mou^utural, and to be more analogous to the ideas 
of tSbells. 

IT^rthe whole, it is rcafonable to imagine, that 
Anubis at Aril was only a fymbolictil image, invented 
by iinronomers to give a feiifible exprefllon of their 
ddcoVt'rics; that afterward.’:, the people, accufforoed 
to fee it in their temples, which were the depofitaiics 



of fcience, adored it as a deity; ^and that the prieffs Atras 
favoured their ignorance by conncdling It with their || 
religion. The worlhip of Anubis introduced, that of Aornus 
the dog became his emblem. Almoll all-tlie gods of'—’ 
the Gentiles have originated in this manner. 

ANUS, in anatomy, the lower extremity of the in- 
teftinum redum, or orifice of the fundament. 

ANVIL, a fmith’s utcnfil, fcrvitig to place the 
work on to be hammered or forged. The face or up- 

f icrmoft furface of the anvil, mull be very hat and 
mooth, without flaws, and fo hard that a file will not 
touch it. At one cud there is fumetimes a pike, bic- 
kern or beak-iron, for the rounding uf hollow work. 

The whole is ufually mounter] ou a firm wooden 
block.—Forged anvils are better than thofe of call 
work, and the befl have the upper part made of lU-el. 
Lockfmiths have a fmaller kind of anvil called the flalf, 
wbicli is moveable, and placed ordinarily on thcii 
work bench. Its ufe is for fetting fmall cold work 
llraight, or to cut or punch on with the cold cliillcl oi 
cold punch. 

ANXUR, (anc. geog.}, a city of the Volfci, in 
Latium; called T'orrorinr?, by the Greeks and Latins: 

Now Tjrradna} fituated on an eminence (Livy, Ho¬ 
race, SI. Italicus). Hnxuroi, a citizen of Anxiir (I.i- 
vy). And^bc epithet Hnxurut, a name of Jupitir, 
worfliipped without a beard at Anxur (Virgil). Tlio’ 
others read ^.vvraz, or /htirui, wiihoiu a razor. £. 

Long. 14. 5. Lat. 41. 18. 

AONIDES, in mythology, one of the many appel¬ 
lations of the Mufes; fo called from Aoiiia, a part of .41, 
ancient Eeeotia. 

AORASIA, in antiquity, the invifibility of tlic 
gods. The word is Greek, and derived from 

apriv. and *{aw, io Jrt, The opinion of the ancients 
with regard to the appearance of the gods to men, was 
that they never Ihowed ihemfclves lace to face, but 
were known from their backs as they withdrew. Nep¬ 
tune alTumcd the form of Calchas to fpcak to the two 
Ajaccs ; but they knew him not till he turned his back 
to leave them, and difeovered the god by his majeftic 
ftep as he went from them. Venus appeared to iEneas 
in the chanifler of a huntrefs : but her fun knew her 
not till Ihe departed from him ; her divinity was then 
betrayed by her radiant head, her flowing robe, and 
her majeftic pace. 

AORIST, among grammarians, a tenfe peculiar to 
the Greek language, comprehending all the tenfes; or 
rather, expreffing a£lion in an indclenninate manner, 
without any regard to pafl, prefect, or future, 

AORISTIA, in tlie fceptic plilJofophy, denotes 
that ftatc of the mind wherein we neither aflert nor 
deny any thing pofitively, but only fpcak of things as 
feeming or appearing to us in fuch a manner. The ao- 
riftia is one of the great points or terms of fcepticifm, 
to which the philoluphers of that denomination had 
continual recourfe by way of explication, or fubter- 
fuge. I'hcir adverfaries, the dogmatifts, charged 
them with dogmatizing, and afterting the principles 
and pofltions of their fe£l to be true and certain. 

AORNUS, a very high rock of India, having its 
name from its extraondinary height, as being above the 
flight of a bird. Its circuit was about 25 miles, its 
height 11 furlongs, and the way leading up to the top 
artificial and narrow. At the bottom, on one fide, ran 

the 
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Aomu* the river Indiii.; on the top was a fine plain, part of Aoubta, a territory of Piedtnoni, witli the title of Amififc ' 
H which was covered with a thick wood ; the fell arable a duchy. It is a valley 30 miU-B in lcn,';th, and r«* I! 

land, witji a loiititain funiilhing ahundance ofeacelknt tends from the pafs of St Martin’s, near the frontiers Apa!*fW»n. 
water. ' 1 his rock was taken by Alexander the Gri of Yvree, to St Bernard. It abounds in paftures, and ' 

in whofe time there was a report that Hercules had at- all forts of fruits. The capital is of the fame name, 

tempted it in valii; however, acconling to Arrian, this AOUTA, the name of the paper mulberry tree at 
report was without foundation. It is probable indeed, Otalicite, in the South Sea, from which a cloth is ma- 
tliat it was raifed after the place was taken, in order nufuAured, that is worn by the principal inhabitants, 
to magnify Alexander’s exploit. While the Macedo- See the article Barr. 

Ilian monarch was preparing nil things neceflary for the APACHES, a people of New Mexico in North 
liege, an old man with his two fons, who had long lived America. They arc brave, refolute, and warlike, fond 
in a cave near the fummit, came and offered to fhow of liberty, and the inveterate enemies of tyranny and 

him a private way of afeending. This being readily opprefTion. Of this difpofition the Spaniards had fatal 

accepted, Ptolemy, with a confiderable body of light- experience towards the end of the laft century, when 
armed troops, was defpatched with them, with orders, they revolted againfl the Catholic king, malTacred fc- 
in cafe they fucceeded, to entrench themfelves ftrongly vcral of his officers, and committed the gp'eateft devaf- 
upon ihc ruck, iii the wood 10 which the old man was tations. Evcrfince, they have remained the allies, not 
to divetl them, before they ventured to attack the In- the fubje^ts of the Spaniards} and the viceroy of Mexi- 
dians. Ptolemy exactly executed his orders; and gave co has been obliged to maintain a more formidable 
notice, by a lighted torch fet upon a pole, that he had garrifop, and a greater number of troops, 
got fafely up. Upon this, Alexander gave immediate AP^DUSI A, denotes ignorance or ualkilfulnefs in 
onkrs for a body of troops to attempt the paflage by what relates to learning and the fcieoces. Hence al- 
which the rock was commonly afeended; but they were fo perfuns uniuflruftcd and illiterate are called afmdfu- 
I'cpulfcd with great daughter. He then fent an Indian /«. The term aptd/uta was particularly ufed among 
with letters to Ptolemy, defiring him, the next time an the French in the lime of Huct; when the men of wii 

attack was made by the common way, to fall upon the at Paris were divided into two fadlions, one called by 

enemy behind. But in the mean time, thofe who de- way of reproach apaJevif, and the others eruJit!. The 

fended the rock, attacked Ptolemy with great vigour; aptdtuit are reprefented by Huet as perfons who, 

but were at lail rcpulfed, though with much difficulty: finding themfclves cither incapable or unwilling to 

but the .next day, wlien Alexander renewed the attack, undergo a fevcrc courfe of fludy in order to become 
• though Ptolemy attacked the Indians in the rear, the truly le.arned, confpired to decry learning, and turn the 
Macedonians were rcpulfcd on both lidos. At laft, the knowledge of antiquity into ridicule, thus making u 
king perceiving that the ftiength of the Indians lay in merit of their own incapacity. The aptdeutM in cffcfl 
the llrailnefs and declivity of the way by which th«y were the men of pleafure ; the eruditi the men of ftii- 
were attacked, caiifed a great quantity of trees to be dy. The apxdtutd in every thing preferred the mo- 
felled, and with them filled the cavities between the dern writers lo the .nicient, to fuperfede the necefiilv 
plain on which the Indians were encamped and the of ftudying the latter. The rruditi derided the mo- 
liigheft of his own advanced pnfts. 1 he Indians at firll derns, and valued themfclves wholly on their acquainl- 
dcrided his undertaking ; but at length perceiving the ance with the ancients, 
ardour with which the work was carried on, and having APAGOGE, in logic. Sec Abdvction. 
felt the effeAR of the niiffile wtapons of the Macedo- Apagogf, in the Athenian law, the carrying a 
iiianR, tlicy feni deputies to propofe terms of capitu- criminal taken in the faA to the magiftrate. If the 
lation. Alexander, fufpeding that their defign was accufer was not able to bring him to the magiftrate, it 
only to aniufe him till they m.ide their efcape, with- was ufiial to take the magiftrate along with him to the 
dn w his guards from the avenues. As foon as he houfe where the criminal lay conceded, or defended 
knew the Indians wc-ie defeended, he, with 700 of himfelf. 

Ptolemy’s light-armed fool, took poJTeffion of the dc- Apagoge, in mathematics, is fometimes ufed to de- 
Icricd ruck, and then made a dgnal for his forces to note a progrefs or palfage from one propofition to ano- 
fall upon the flying Indians. They, fetting up aloud ther; when the firft having been once demonftrated, 
fhcnit, fo terrified the fugitives, that numbers of them is afterwards employed iu the proving of others, 
fell from the rocks and precipKcs, and were dafhed to APAGOGICAL Oemonstratioii, an indircA 
pieces, while the greuteft part of the remainder were way of proof, by fhowing the abfurdity of the con- 
cut off in the roads. trary. 

AORl A, in anatomy, the great artery which rifea APALACHIAN Mouhtaihs, more properly 
immediately from the left ventricle of the heart, and is called the AUt^any Mountaim, have their fouthem be- 
from thence diftributed to all parts of the body. It is ginning near thebay of Mexico, in the latitude of 30'’, 
divided into two grand trunks, diftingiiilhed by the extending northerly on the back of the Rriillli colo- 
cpilliets^rnr^n^ and defeendin;^. Sec Anatomy. nies,and running parallel with the fca eoaft to the la- 

AOUSTA, or Aost, 3 town of Italy, in Pied- titude of 40” north ; but their dillaoce from the fea, on 

capital of the duchy of the fame name, a the weft, is not cxaAly known, though it is genrrally 

oilhop’s fee, and fubJcA to the king of Sardinia. It thought to be above 200 miles. A great part of tlicfc 
is remarkable for feveral monuments of the Romans, mouutaiiis is covered with rocks, foine of which arc 
and for the birth of Anfelm archbiihop i*. Cunterbury. of a ftupendous height md bulk; the foil between them 

It is feated at the foot of the Alps, on the river Dorin. is generally black a.id Tandy, but in feme places differ- 

E. Long. 7. 33. N. Lat. 45. 38. enSy coloured, compofed of pieces of broken rock anti 

fpar,. 
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Apvnea. fpnrt of S j;littering appearance, which fecm to be in* 
(licalioQS of minerals and ores, if proper fcarch was 
made for them. Chefnuts and fmnll oaks arc the trees 
that principally grow on thefc mountains, with fume 
• chiniiipin • and other fmall Ihrubs. . The grafs is thin, 

mixed with vetch and finall peafe; and in fome places 
there is very little vegetable appearance. 

The rocks of the Apalnchian mountains feem to en* 
grub one half of the furface. Tlicy are moilly of a 
hght gray colour; foine arc of a coarfe grained marble 
like alabailer; others of a metallic luflre: fome pieces 
are in the form of flatc, and brittle ; others in lumps, 
and hard : and fome appear with ipangles, or covered 
over with innumerable fmall fhining fpecks, like lilver. 
Thefe frequently appear at the r<‘uts of trees when 
Idown down. The difl'erent fpars are found moll on 
the highcll and Itccpcft parts of the hills, where there 
is little grafs and few trees ; but the greatcfl pan of 
the foil between the rocks is generally a dark fandy* 
coloured kind of mould, and ihallow ; yet fertile, and 
produ^ve of good corn, which encourages the Talli* 
poofes, a clan of the Cherokee Indians, to fettle among 
them in latitude 34° : and they arc the only Indian 
nation that has a conflant refidcncc iipou thefe moun¬ 
tains. 

APAMEA, or Apamia, the name of fcveral an¬ 
cient cities. 

1. One of Bithynia, formerly called Mjr/ta, from 
Myrlus, general of the Colophonians: deflroycd by 
Philip, father of Perfeus; and given to his ally Prufias, 
who rebuilt it, and called it Apamea, from the name of 
kis queen Apaina (Strabo). Stephanui fays, that Ni- 
comedes Epiphanes, fon of Prufias, called it after his 
mother; and that it had its ancient name from Myrlea, 
an Amazon. The Romans led a colony thither (Stra¬ 
bo); called Colonta jfpamtna (Pliny, Appian). The 
gentilitiouB name is Apant^ui and Apamtnui (Trajan in 
a letter to Pliny.) 

2. Another Apatneoy called Cibetoi, of Phrygia, at 
fome dillance from the Meander (Ag.tthodsemon): but 
by a coin of Tiberius, on the Meander, The name is 
from Apame, mother of Antiochus Suter, the found¬ 
er, and the daughter of Artubazus (Strabo). The 
rif^e, or atleaft the increafe, of Apamea, was owing to 
the ruins of Cclenc. The inhabitants were cdled 
Apamcnftt i and, though inland, were worlKipper* of 
Neptune. The reafon, it has been conje^ured, was, 
that they had fuffered often from earthquakes, of 
which he was fuppofed the author. Mithridatea gave 
an hundred talents towards the relloration of the city ; 
which, it is faid, had likewife been overthrown in the 
time of Alexander. Their tribute money was remit¬ 
ted to them for five years on the fame account under 
the emperor Tiberius. The fubterraneous paflage of 
the Lycus and the other llreami fliowed that the ground 
had many cavities; and thefe, it has been furmifed, 
rendered the region very liable to be (haken. 

3. A third, on the coniines of Parthia and Media, 
furnamed Raphane (Strabo, Pliny). 

h a town of Mefcne, an iHand in 

liny, Ammiati) ; where a branch of the 
.lied the Royal Rivert falls Into the Tigris 

h in Mefopotamia, on the other fide the 
.AppofitetoZeugmaon this fide,both found- 
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ed by Selcucus, and joined by a bridge, from which Apsos^r 
the latter takes its name (Pliuy, Infidor, Characenus). II 

6. A fixth Apamea, now Fumia, alfo in Syria, below ^r»t uri«. 
lire confluence of tire Orontes and M.trfyas; a llrong' 
city, and fituated in a peninfula, formed by the Oron- 
ICS and a lake. “ It is here (fays Sinibo) tliai ilic 
Selcucklx had cllahlilbed the fchool and nurfery of 
their cavalry.” The foil of the neighbourhood, abound- 
ing ill paftiirage, fed no Icfj than thirty thoufaiid mares, 
three hundred llallions, and hvehundred elephants; in- 
ftead of which, the marlhcs of I'amia at prefent fcarce- 
ly afford a few buffaloes and Ihcep. To the veteran 
foldiers of Alexander, who here repofed after their 
vitlories, have fucceeded wretched peafaiits, who live 
in perpetual dread of the oppreflions of the Turks and 
the inroads of the Arabs, 

Apamea was alfo the ancient name of Pella, in the 
Decapolis. 

APANAGE, orArriNNACF, in the French cuf- 
toms, lands afCgned by a fovereign for the fubfiileiire 
of his younger fons, which revert to the crown upon 
the failure of male ilTuc in that branch to which the 
lands are granted. 

APANOMIA, a town cf Santorin, an ifland in the 
Mediterranean Sea, called in this part by fome the Sea 
of Cardia. It has a fpacious harbour, in the form of n 
half moon ; but the bottom is fo deep, that Ihips caon 
not anchor there. E. Long. 25. 59. N. Lat. 36. it’- 

APANTHROPY, in medicine, denotes a love of 
folitude, and averfion for the company of mankind. 
Apanthropy is by fome reckoned among the fymptonib, 
by others among the fpccics or degrees of melancholy; 
and alfo paffes for an ill indication in leucophlegmatic 
cafes. 

APARINE, in liotany, a fyuonyme of the urticu- 
laria and feveral other plants. 

APARITHMESIS, in rhetoric, denotes the an- 
fwer to the protafls or propofitiun itfelf. Thus, if the 
protafisbe, AppellanJi tempui non era/.—"The aparithme* 
fis is, At teeum anno plue vixi. 

APARTISMENUS, in the ancient poetry, an ap¬ 
pellation given to a verfe, which comprebended an en¬ 
tire fenfe or fentciice in itfelf. This is fometiincs alfo 
written apartemenu:, i. c. fufpended, as not needing any 
following verfe. 

APATHY, among the ancient pbilofophcrs, im¬ 
plied an utter privation of palTion, and an infciifihility 
of pain. The word is compounded of • priv. and 
affeSion, llie Stoics afl'etElcd an entire apathy ; 
they confidered it as the highell wifdom to enjoy a per- 
fe£l calmnefs or tranquillity of mind, incapable of be¬ 
ing ruffled by either plcafure or pain. In the firil ages 
of the church, the Cbrillians adopted the term apathy 
to exprvfs a contempt of all earthly concerns; a (late of 
mortification, fuch as the gofpcl prcfcribes. Clemens 
Alexandrinus, in particular, brought it exceedingly in 
vogue; thinking hereby to draw the philofophers to 
Chriftiaoity, who afpired after fuch a fuhlime pitch of 
virtue. is only apathy difguifed under the 

appesraoce of devotion. 

APATURIA, in antiquity, a folemn feaft cele¬ 
brated by the Athenians in honour of Bacchus. The 
word is ufually derived from awam, fraud. It is faid to 
have been inftituted in memory of a fraudulent viiftury 
obtained by Mclanthus, king of Athens, over Xanthus, 

king 
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ApaulU king of Bccbtia, in a fingle combati wlricb they agreed 
II upon> to ]uit an end to a debate betureen them relating 
Apelyu*. (Q j]|g frontiers of their countriei. Hence Budzui 
tails ii J^um JeetpiioHts. “ the feaft of deceit.” 

Other authors give a different etymology of this 
feaft : They tell us, that rtie young Aiheniani were 
not admitted into the tribes on the third day of the 
apaturin, till their fathers had firff fwom that they 
were tluir own children j and that* till that tiine« they 
were ftippofed, iu fome meafure, to be without fathers, 
ttTKjtfHi whence the feaft, fay they, took its name. 
Xenophon, on the other hand, informs us, that the rc« 
lations and friends met on this occafion, and joined 
) with the fathers of the young people who \7erc to be 

received into the tribes •, and that from this alTembly 
the feaft took its name : that in the «, far 

from being a privative, being here a conjnn^ve, figiii- 
fies the fame thing with tfut, fogelher. This feaft tailed 
four days : the ffrft day, thofc of the fame tribe made 
I merry together; and tliis they called Thefc- 

9 cond day, which they called they facrificed to 

Jupiter and Minerva. The third day, which they call¬ 
ed KV(utTi(, fuch of their young men and maids as were 
of age were admitted into their tribes. The fourth 
day they called nn/s 3 t(. 

APAULIA, in aniiqmty,.the third day of a mar. 
riage folcmnity. It was thus called, becaufe the bride, 
ftlurningto her father'shoufe,did«*’«vAi^sH«( n 
lodge apart from the bridegroom. Some will have the 
apaulia to have been the fecond day of the marriage, 
vi7. that whereon the cliief ceremony was performed; 
tlius called by wayof contradiftinAion from thefirft day, 
which was called On the day called 

B (whenever that was), the bride prcfvnted her bride¬ 

groom with a garment called air«vAsls((a. 

APE, in zoology, the general Enghfh name of a 
very numerous race of animals, the natural hiftory of 
which is given at large under the article Simia ; com¬ 
prehending yififs, properly fo called, or fuch at want 
tails: and Metiifyt and Saieiiu, or fuch as have 
tails, the former longi and the other Jbcri, ones. See 

SiMiA. 

Sea Art^ a name gri*en by Steller to a marine ani¬ 
mal which he faw on the coaft of America, and is thus 
* E'ifi.tf deferibed*. “The head appeared like that of a dog, 
^mtfekau upright ears, large eyes, and with both 

’ lips bearded : the body round and conoid; the thickeft 
part near the head : the tail forked ; the upper lobe 
the longeft: the body covered with thick hair, gray on 
the back, reddiih on the belly. It feemed deftitute of 
feet. It was extremely wantoo, and played a multi¬ 
tude of monkey tricks. It fomeiimcs fwam on one 
fide, fomrtimes on the other fide of the Htip, and gazed 
at it with great admiration. It made fo near an ap¬ 
proach to the veffcl, as almoft to be touched with a 
pole ; but if any body moved, it inftantly retired. It 
would often ftand ereA for a confiderable fpace, with 
one-third of its body above water ; then d^ beneath 
the ftiip, and appear on the other fide; and repeat the 
fame thirty time# together. It would freqaeatlyariCe 
with a fea plant, not unlike the bottle gourd, tofi k 
up, and catch it in its mouth, playing with it flumber* 
kfs fantaftic tricks. 

APELYTES, Chriftian heretics in the fecond cen- 
twry, who aftrmed that Cbrift itccived a body from 
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the four elements, which at hit death he rendered back •'^pclla, 
to the world, and fo afeended into heaven without a 
body. *—v*^ 

APELLA, among phyficians, a name given to 
thofc whofe prepuce is cither wanting or (hrunk, fo 
that it can no longer cover the glans. Many authors 
have fuppofed this fenfe of the word Apella warrant¬ 
ed from the pafTsge in Horace, trtial Juiam Apella 
non e^o. But, according to Salmafiui and others, A‘ 
fella IS the proper same of a certain Jew, and not an 
adjcAive fignifying eircumei/ed. 

APELLES, one of the moft celebrated painten of 
antiquity. He was bom in the ifle of Cos, and flou- 
rilhcd in the time of Alexander the Great, with whom 
he war. in high fjvour. He executed a pifture of this 
prince, holding a thunderbolt in bis hand: a piece, 
lininicd with fo much ikiil and dexterity, that it ufed 
to be faid there were two Alexanders; one invincible, 
the fon of Philip ; the other inimitable, the produc¬ 
tion of Apelles. Alexander gave him a remarkable 
proof of hit regard : for when he employed Apelles 
to draw Campalpr, one of his miftreffes, having found 
that he had conceived an affcAion for her, he reftgned 
her to him; and it was from her that Apelles is faid to 
have drawn his Venus Anadyomene. 

One of Apelles’s-chief excellencies was bis making 
his piAurcs fo cxaAIy refemble the perfons reprefented; 
infomuch that the phyriognomillt are faid to have been 
able to form a judgment of the perfon’s deftiny ai 
readily from his portraits as if tiu-y had feen the ori¬ 
ginals. But what is called gran was the charaAeriftic 
of this artift. His pencil was fo famous for drawing 
flue lines, that Protogcncs difcovcrcd by a Angle line 
that Apelles had been at his houfe. Protogcncs lived 
at Rhodes: Apt-lies failed thither, and went to his 
houfe «'ith great eagernefs, to fee the works of an ar- 
lift who was known to him only by name. Protogc- 
iics was gone A-om home : but ao old woman was left 
watching a large piece of canvafs, which was fitted in 
a frame for painting. She told Apelles that Protogc- 
nes was gone out ; and aiked him his name, tint Ihe 
might inform her mafter who had inquired for him. 

“ Tell him (fays Apelles) he was inquired for by 
this perfunat the fame time taking up a pen¬ 
cil, he drew on the canvafs a line of great delicacy. 

When Protogrne-t returned, the old woman acquainted 
him with what had happened. That artift, upon con¬ 
templating the fine ftroke of the line, immediately 
pronounced that Apelles had been there ; for fo finiih- 
ed a work could be produced by no other perfon. Pro¬ 
togenes, however, himfelf drew a finer line of another 
colour i and, as he was going away, ordered the old 
woman to (how that line to Apelles if he came again ; 
and to fay, “ This is the perfun fur whom you are in¬ 
quiring.” Apelles returned, and faw the line: he 
would not for lhame be overcome ; and tliercfore, in a 
colour different from either of the former, he drew 
fome Imei fo exquifitcly delicate, that it was utterly 
impofi^le for finer ftrokes to be made. Protogcncs 

now confefled the fupcriorrty of Apclli*<, flew to the 
harbour in festrch of him, and refolved to leave the. 
canvafs sfith the lines on it for the aftonilhmmt of fu¬ 
ture artifti. 

ApellcS (howed great liberality of mind towards Pro- 
togenes. 'With ideas enlarged byeducntioaandlitera. 

tuic. 
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ttirc* lie was incapable of harbouring little jcaloiilies of 
iiobk competitora j on the contrary, he was the firll 
who made the works of Protogencs to be valued as 
they deferred among th'e Rhodians. He acknowledged 
that Protogcnci was in fome rcfjicds fuperior to him- 
felf; but that in one particular himfelf c*eeUed, vii. 
in knowing when to lake his hand from the piAure ; 
an art which Protugencs had not yet learned, and 
therefore ovcr«workcd his pieces. Apelles equally 
difapproved of too elaborate diligence, or too hady 
negligence in execution. A iliidied work of Proto* 
genes be cftccmcd left on the one account; and on the 
other, when a filly painter once hiought him a picture, 
and faid, This I painted in a hurry,”—he replied, 
” Though you had not told me fu, I perceived it was 
painted in hafte : but I wonder you could not execute 
more fuch pieces in the fame time.” 

There arc two ftories related of Apelles, which ihow 
him to be at once an artiil of modetiy, iii amending 
even trifling impropriclics, when pointed out to him 
by competent judges; and yet of felf.coniiJence fuflt- 
cient (u make him know the pcrfe> 5 lion and value of his 
own paintings. It was cuflomaiy with Apelles to ex- 
pofe to public view the works which he had llniflied, 
and to hide himfelf behind the piAure, in order to hear 
the remarks paiTcd on it by perfons who chanced to 
view it. He once overheard himfelf blamed by a ihoe* 
maker for a fault in the flippers of fome piAurc : he 
eorretled the fault which the man had noticed : but 
on the day following the (bncmaker began to animad* 
vert on the leg ; upon which Apelles with fome an* 
ger looked out from behind the canvafs, and bade him 
keep to his own province, ** Ne Tutor ultra crepidam.” 
It is well known that Alexander forbade any one befidea 
Apelles to p.'iinl his portrait. We are not, however, 
tu conclude from this, that Alexander was a more 
'fkilful judge of painting than he was of poetry. Like 
Augultus, he cherifhed the fine arts more from vanity 
than tafle. A remarkable proof is given of this prince’s 
inability to difeern merit, and of the painter’s freedom 
in expreiTing the mortification he felt, when a work of 
his was not fuiliciently commended. ** Alexander 
(fays iElian, Lib. ii. c. 3.V3r.Hilt.) having viewed the 
pidlurcof himfelf which was at Ephefus, did not praife 
it as it deferved. But when a horfe was brought in, 
and neighed at feeing the figure of a horfe in the pic* 
ture, as though it had been a real horfe; 0 iing! faid 
Apelles) fh'u horfe feenn to be by far a better judge of 
painting than you.” It happened more than once that 
the horfes drawn by him were millaken for real ones, 
by living horfes'Vhich faw and neighed at the piAures. 
In his finilhinga drawing of this animal, a remarkable 
circninfiancc is related of him. He had painted a horfe 
returning from battle, and had fuccceded to hiswifhes 
in deferibing every other mark that could indicate a 
mettlcfome deed, impatient of redraint; there was 
wanting nothing but a foam of a bloody hue ilTuing 
from the mouth. He again and again endeavoured to 
^xprefs this, but his attempts were unfuccefsfuL At 
Tjaft, with vexation, he threw againd the reins of the 
'%orfc a fponge which bad in it many colours; a mixture 
•■,pf which coming out of the fponge, and tinging the 
produced the veiy cffcA defired by the painter, 
works of Apelles were all admired ; but the 
y ifitm celebrated were the piAurc of Alexander in the 


temple of Diana at Ephefus, and that of Wnos emer* Apme 
ging from t!u fea. Alexander was drawn «vith ihun- II 
dcr in his hand ; and fuch relief was produced by the 
chiaro feuro in this piece, that the fingers feumid to 
(hoot forward, and the thunderbolt to be out of the 
picture. Hi* Venus AiK^uaftn’nt was ettdi'med ibemoll 
exquifite figure which the pencil could create : it is 
therefore extolled by the Roman poets Propertius and 
Ovid; and the poet of Sidon, Antipater, has left ut 
the following Greek epigram on it: 

Ter »r» 

Kvrjo, AavXAliv 

Av 7«4 tvf tfivro Alsrsis vs kmi 

“ Oes ii< ru n( 

Anth. iv. IJ. 

Graceful as from her natal fea fhe fprings, 

Venus, the labour of Apelles, view: 

With prefllng hand her humid locks (he wrings, 

While from her trefles drips the frothy dew : 

Ev’n Juno and Minerva now dtebre, 

“ No longer we coriend whofc form’s mofl rare.” 

APENE, in antiquity, a kind of chariot wlierc’n 
the images of the gods.were carried in proccihun on 
certain days attended with a folemn pomp, fongs, 
hymns, dancing, 8cc. It was very rich, made fometiincs 
of ivor)-, or of filver itfelf, and varioufly decorated. 

APENNINUS, now the Apennine f a mountain, or 
ri'lgeof mountains,running through the mi Jdleuf Italy, 
from northwcfl to the fouth-wcfl for 700 miles, in the 
form of a crefeent (Pliny) j beginning at the Alps in 
Liguria, or the Rivierra di Genoa ; and terminating 
at the (Irait of Mefiana, or at Reggio, and the pro* 
montory Leucopetra ; and feparating, as by a back or 
ridge, the Adriatic from the Tufean fea (Pliny, Stra¬ 
bo, Ptolemy, Polybius, Vitruvius). This mountain, 
though high, is greatly ftiort of the height of the 
Alps. Its name is Celtic, llgnifying a high mountain, 

APENRADE, a town of Denmark in the duchy 
of Slcfwick, feated at the bottom of a gulf in the 
Baltic fea, between Flcnfimurg and Hada^hleben. It 
is 25 miles north from Slefwiek. £. Long. 9. 28. 

N, Lat. jy. 4. 

APENZEL, a town of Switzerland, in the canton 
of the fame name, feated on the river Chus, £. Long. 

9. I. N. Lat. 47. 51. The canton itfelf, which was 
allied to the others in 1513, confilts only of three or 
four valleys ; having the town and abbey of St Gall on 
the north ; the county of Toggenburg on the weft ; 
the lordlhip of Sax in the cantun of Zurich, and that 
of Gambs in the canton of Scliweitz, on the fouth ; 
and the Rhrinthall, or Rhine-valley, on the eaft. Its 
greateft length is about 30 miles, and its breadth about 
20. It yields good pafturage, and confequcntly is not 
deftitute of cattle, milk, butter, or chcefe. Confider* 
able quautities alfo of wheat, rye, barley, oats, beans, 
peafe, flax, and wine, are produced in it ; beftdes a 
great deal of fruit, wood, and turf; with mineral wa¬ 
ters, and warm baths. There arc many mountains in 
the canton, tbe higheft of which is that called the f/o- 
befamii, or the Ilohe Mefmer, which commands a pro* 
fpe£l of a prodigious extent. There are alfu feveral 
lakes and rivers. The inhabitants, who are partly Pro* 

1 teftants, 
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tedtnts, and partly Roman CatholicS) Aiblid chiefly 
II by their manufa^ures of linen, crape, fuflian, and 
A|)M. or by bleaching, and the fale of their cattle, 

butter, checfe, horfes, wood, and coal. Of the twen* 
ty-three pariihes in the canton, four are Fopifti, and 
nineteen Proteftant. Before the Reforroation, the in* 
habitants were fu^c6i to the abbot of St Gall; but 
they then ihook on hit yoke, and united themielvea 
with the other cantons i after that, howerer, there were 
violent animufities between the Fapifti and Froteflants, 
the former continually perfecuting the latter, till at 
lad, in 1587, by the mediation of the other cantons, 
the two parties came to an accommodation, by which 
I certain didricts were afltgned to each party, whereas 

before they lived promifeuoufly together ; and though 
thefc two divilioiia now coniUtute but one canton, yet 
each forms a ditUnA community or free ftate, fending 
its particular reprefentatives to the diets of the confe* 
dcracy, and having its feparate councils and officers. 

L In fpirituals the Papids are fubjedl to the biHiop of 

CunItance, but the Proteftants to their own confidory. 
The militia of the former docs not exceed 3000, where* 
as thofc of the latter amount to 10,000. 

APEPSiA, (from « negative, and mrl^, 
Indigediou. 

Ahftemioufnefs and excefs 2 re alike caufes of iodi* 
' gedion. An ovcrHlidenllon of the domach may in 
fume meafurc injure its proper tone; and long failing, 
by inducing a bad quality in the juices fecerned into the 
ftomach, renders it feeble, and generates wind. Hard 
drinking, and any of the caufes of an aaorexy, alfo 
injure digedion. 

The columbo root is faid to be particularly ufcful 
when the domach is languid, the appetite defe£live, 
digedion with difficulty carried on, or when a naiifea 
with flatulency attends. It is preferibed in fubftance, 
with any grateful aromatic, or iiifufed in Madeira wine, 
now and then interpofing gentle dofes of the tindlure 
of rhubarb. 

A mixture of mudard feed with the columbo root is 
of admirable utility in complaints of this kind ; parti¬ 
cularly where acidity and flatulence prevail much in the 
the primx vix. 

APER, in zoology', a fynonyroe of the fus ferofa. 
Sec Sus. 

APERIENTS, in the materia medica, an appel¬ 
lation given to fuch medicines as facilitate the circula¬ 
tion of the humours by removing obdruflions.—The 
dve aperient roots of the Ihops are, fmallagc, fennel, 
afparagus, pardey, and butcher’s broom. 

APERTURE, the opening of any thing, or a hole 
or cleft in any continuous fubjeA. 

Apextuxe, in geometry, the fpace between two 
right lines which meet in a point and form an angle. 

ApEaTURC, in optics, a round hole in a turned bit 
of wood or plate of tin, placed within the dde of a te* 
lefcope or microfeope, near to the objefl glafs, by 
means of which more rays are admitted, and a more 
didin^i appearance of the object is obtained* 

^pprrti»rf, nr ^prriintu in archite(!lure> are ufed to 
fignify doors, windows, chimneys, &c. 

APETAL 08 E, or Apetalous, amongbotanids, 
an appellation given to fuch plants as have no flower 
leaves. 

APEX, the vertex or fuoimit of any thing. 

VoL. II. fart 1 . 
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Apex, in antiquity, the cred of a helmet, but more Apex 
etpecially a kind of cap worn by the flatnens. II. 

Apex, among grammarians, denotes the mark of a - 

long fyllable, fuf«y called a loa^ acceni, 

APHACA (anc. gcog^, the name of a place in 
Syria, dtuated between Heliopolis and Byblus, near 
Lebanon; infamous for a temple of Venus, called 
jipbacttu, near which was a lake, round which tire 
ufually burd forth, and its waters were fo heavy, that 
bodies doated on them. The temple was dedroyed by 
Conftaiitinc, as being a fchool of incuntinence, (Eii* 
febius.) The name is of Syriac origin, fignifying em- 
braett, 

APH.£RESIS, in grammar, a figure by which a 
letter or fyllable is cut on from the beginning of a word. 

Thus cicoaia by aphxrcfis, is written conia i contemnere, 
tmnert ; emitlere, miitere, 8tc. 

A like retrenchment at the end of a word is called 
APOCOPE. 

ApHXEESts, in medicine, denotes a necedary tak¬ 
ing away or removal of romething that is noxious.— 

In furgery, it fignifies an operation whereby fomciliing 
fuperfluous is taken away. 

APHANES: A genus of the monogynia order, 
belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 33th order, Sfitli- 
coft. The eflential char.tficrs are thel'c s The calyx is 
divided into eight parts; there is no corolla ; the f^ecds 
arc two, and naked. Tlicrc as only one fpecies, the 
arvenlls, or pendcy.piert, a native of Britain. It is 
extremely common in corn iield^. The dalks rife five 
or fix together; they arc three inches long, round, 
hairy, and procumbent: the haves dind very thick 
upon them, and are roundilh, but divided, as it were, 
into three parts, and thofe deeply ferrated at their 
edges. The flowers come out in a doubk ferics, ar¬ 
ranged all along the branches, and are of a greenilh 
white, and the whole plant is of a giayifli or whitifn- 
grecn colour. 

APHASIA, ffrom «. and " I fpeak,”) in the 
feeptic pKilofophy, denotes a Hate of doubt, wlicrein 
a perfon not knowing what to determine on, it is bell 
for him to be lilcnt. In this fenfe, aphtiji.t Ihuiilj op- 
pofed to phnjit, under wliicli are included both nfllr* 
tioD and negation. 

APHEK, the name of fcveral cities tncniioncJ in 
Scripture. I. Ajiliek in the tribe of judah, whore the 
Phtlillines encamped when the ark w.is brought from 
Shiloh, which was l?J.cn by them in bi.ule, 1 Sam. iv. 
i, 2, &c. It is thought to be the fame with Aphe- 
kah mentioned in Jofli. xv. 53. 2. Ajihek in the val¬ 

ley of Jezreel, where the Philiftines encamped while 
Saul and his army were near Jcvrcel, upon the moun¬ 
tains of Gilboa, 1 Sam. xxix. 1, &c. 3. Aplwk a etty 
belonging to the tribe of Afher, near the country of 
the Sidoniani; (Joih. xix. 30. and xiii. 4 ). a.Aphok 
a city of Syria, one of the principal i:i Bonliadad's 
kingdom, near which the battle was fought between 
Ahab and Beiihadad, wherein the Syrians were worft- 
ed; and whereof, as they retreated with precipitation 
into the city, the walls fell upon them, and cniihed 
io pieces 37,000, (i Kings xx. 26, etftq.') Thiitity 
lay between Heliopolis and Byblus. 

APHELIUM, or Apueeiok, in aftroncrey. is that 
point in any planct'a orbit, in which it is iarthcil (h- 
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flant from the fim, being that end of the greater asis 
of the elliptical orbit of the planet moil remote from 
the focus where the fun is. 

APHIOM, KARAtnssAtT, a town of NatoIia,in A- 
fiatic Turkey; it is named jlphiom becaufe it pro- 
S ^rcat deal of opium, called afJtiom by the 

Turks. E. Long. 32* 18. N. Lat. 38. 35 

APHIS, in zoolog y, the rvcaaoit, viNE-FaeTTia, 
or PLANT-Lousfc i agctius of infedls belonging to the 
order of infe^a heiniptcTa. The roilrum or beak of 
the aphis is inflexed ; the anteiiiiz or feelers arc long¬ 
er than the thorax ; the wings arc four, and crefl, or 
they are wanting; the feet are of the ambulatory 
kind; and the billy often ends in two horni, from 
which is ejeAed that moil delicate juice called htmej~ 
dew. Stc JiotH'V’dew. 

Linnseus enumerates 33 fpecirs of the aphis, all of 
them inhabitants of particular plants, from which their 
trivial namis arc taken ; as aphis ribii, ulmi, rof^, 
iic. And he adds, that there feems to be a greater va¬ 
riety of plants producing aphides than there are dif¬ 
ferent fui ts of this iafed. But fome late obfervers have 
been able to diniitguilh more than double the above 
uuniber of fpecies ; and it is probable that many more 
remain ilill to be added, as many of the fame kind of 
plants are fouml to fiippoi-t two or three quite different 
forts of aphides. Thus the plum tree has two forts 
rcry difliiiA from each other; one of a ycliowiili green, 
willi a round (hurt body ; the other of a bliieifb green, 
as it wore cnanulled wiih white, and the fhape more 
ubloiiir. Oil the goofeberry bulb and ciui'ant the fame 
aphides may be found ; but eii h of thrfe is inhabited 
by two very different fpecics: the one being of ariufley 
grren, with a fbort plump body; the other of a paler 
^itvn, the body more taper, and iranfverfely wrink. 
k(l. The rofe tree, again, fiipports not left than three 
dviliiidt fpeciis; the lurgeft is of h deep green, having 
lung l.'gs of a browiiifii e'all, with the joints of a very 
dark Liowii, as are alfu the horiio aiu 1 Aiiteniiz ; a fe¬ 
cund fort is of a paler grreti, has much fhorier legs, 
and a nnre- flat body; the thud furl is of apalered, 
its body tra'ifverfely wrinkled, and is moft frequently 
on tile fweet-bnar. 

Tlic t'xtrHordnnvy nature of thefe infefls have for 
f.inie lime pall judly excited the wonder and atten¬ 
tion of naliiiidifts. They weie long ranked among 
the aniina's winch had been cialfed with the true an¬ 
drogynes fp ikcu of hy Mr llreyniiis ; for having never 
been catched copulating, it was haftily concludcd that 
they multiplied without copulatiou. This, however, 
wns hut a doubt, or at bell a mere furmife: but tbU 
riinnife was believed and adopted by Mr Reaumur; and 
tho’ he fupported it hy fome obfervatinns pecubar to 
iiimfclf, tlie queltion remained ilill undfcidcd, till Mr 
Bonnet feemed to have cleared it up in the aflirmativc, 
hy taking and ihutling up a young aphis at tbcinllant 
of itsbiith, in the moll perfed foliiude, which yet 
hnuight forth in his figiit 95 young ones. The fame 
experiment being made on one* of the individuals of 
this fu'iiily, that had been tned with its chief, the 
m w lii-nrit foon multiplied I ke its parent ( and one of 
th '. third generation, in like manner broi^lit up in 
fulitudv, ptoMdiio Ilfs fruitful than tht former. Re- 
p('.iii>d CKpt-riments, in fhis refped, as far aa the fifth 
or fixth g-i.rniioii. all ui.ifotinly prefenting the obfer- 
ver with fiiund vj/jvi.*, were comniuuicated to the 
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Royal Academy of Sciences; when an unforefe'en and 
very firange fufpicion, imparted by MrTrembley to Mr 
Bonnet engaged him n-new in a feries of Hill more 
painful experimests than the foregoing. In a letter 
which that celebrated obferver wrote to him from the 
Hague, the cyrh January t74i, he thus evpreires him- 
(df: I formed, fince the month of November, the 

dcfign of rearing feveral generations of fulitary puce- 
root, in order to fee if they would all equally bring 
forth young. In cafes fo remote from ufual circum- 
Rances, it is allowed to try all forts of means ; and I 
argued with myfelf, Who knows bnt that one copula¬ 
tion might ferve for feveral generations ?’* This who 
Inowt," to be fure, was next to avouching nothing ; 
but as it came from Mr Trembley, it was lufficient to 
perfiiade Mr Bonnet that he had not gone far enough 
io his inveftigation. If the fecundity of aphides wiis- 
owing to the fccrct copnlation fuggeftt^d by Mr Trem¬ 
bley ; this copulation ferved at leall five or more fnccef- 
five generations. Mr Bonnet therefore reared to the 
amount of the tenth generation of folitary aphides, 
and had the patience to keep an account of the days 
and hours of the births of each generation. In fliun. 
It was difeovered, That they are really dillinguilhed by 
fexes: That there are males and fimales amungd them, 
whofe amours are the lead equivocal of any in the 
world: that the males arc produced only in the tenth 
generation, and are but few io number 1 that thofi, 
fiion arriving at their full growth, copulate -with the 
females: that the virtue of this copulation ferves for 
ten generations: that all thefe gener.itioiis, except 
the fird, (from the fecundated eggs), are produced vi¬ 
viparous ; and all the individuals are females, except 
thofe of the lali geiKralion, among whom, as we have 
already obfevved, fume males make their appearance, 
to lay the foundation of a frelh ferics.^Thefc cireum- 
llanceshave been confirmed hy other natiiralilU. ];i 
particular wc have a curious and- accurate detail of 
tln'm by Dr Richardfon of Kippon, in the Philofophi- 
cal Traiifadlions, Vol. XI. art. 22. an extract of whieli 
we (liall here infert, in order to give the reader as full 
an infight into tlie nature of thefe Angular infrfts, as 
can be done by a mere detail of fads in thcinfelvcs ut¬ 
terly unaccountable. 

“ The great variety of fpecies which occur in the 
infeds noff^ under conlideration, may make an inqiin y 
into their particular nature feem not a little perplextil ; 
having them, however, fkilfully reduced under their pro- 
per genus, the difficulty is by this means confidernbly 
diminilhed. All the infed.s comprehended under any 
dillind genus, we may reafniiably fiippofe to partake 
of one general nature; and. hy diligently examining 
any of the particular fpecies, nay thence gain fome 
infight into the nature of all the red. With this view 
I have chofen, out of the various forts of aphides, the 
larged of tbofkr found on the rofe tree ; not only at he 
fitc makes it the more confpicuous, but as tlierc arc 
few others of fo long a duration. This fort appearing 
early in the fpring, continues late in the autumn ; 
while feveral are hmited to a much fiiorter term, in 
conformity to the difiirrent trees and plants from whence 
they draw their nonriftitnent. 

1. “If at the beginning oPFrbruary the weather 
happens to be fo warm as to make the buds of the 
rofe tree fwcll and appear green; fmall aphides arc 
ffequeotly to be found upon them, not ibaii the 
3 young 
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Ajitiit- young ones in fuminer when fir& produced. But there 
being no old ooei to be found at this time of the year, 
which in fummer I had obferred to be riviparouet I 
was forroerVy not a little perplexed by fueb appearaw- 
cesi and almoft induced to gire cicdk to the old doo 
trine of eqairocal generation. That the fane kind of 
animal (hould at one time of the year be eiviparoua, 
and at another time oriparons waa an opinion I could 
then by no meant entertain. This, howe«er« frequent 
obferratioQ has at laft cenrinced me to be fa£t; having 
found thofe aphides which appear early in the fpriog^ 
to proceed from fmall black oval eggs which were «le> 
polited on the laft year’s (boots in autumn: thought 
when it happens that the inCrdts make too early an 
appearance, 1 have observed the greateft part to fuffer 
from the (harp weather that ufually fuocecds, by which 
• means the rofc trees are fotne years in a manner freed 
from them. 

'* Thofe which withfland tbo feverity of the weather 
feldom come to their full growth before the month of 
April: at which time they ufually begin to breed, af« 
ter twice calling oif their cxuvic or outward covering. 
It appears then that riiey are all females, wluch pro¬ 
duce each of them a very numerous prugenyi and that 
without having intcrcourfe with any m»e^iafed. As 
I obferved before, they are viviparous; and what is 
equally uncommon, the young ones all come into the 
world backwards. When they firft come from tbe pa¬ 
rent they are enveloped by a thin membrane, having 
ill this Htuation the appearance of an oval egg; which, 
1 appreljend, mull havo iiitiuccd Reaumur to fufpefl 
that the eggs difeovered by Bonnet were oothing more 
than mere abortidns. Thefe egg-like appearances ad¬ 
here by one extremity to the mother i while the young 
ones contained in them extend the other; by that 
means gradually drawing the ruptured membrane over 
the bc^ and body to the hind feet. During this 
operation, and for fome time after, by means of fome- 
thing glutinous, the fore part of the head adheres to 
the vent of tbe parent. Being thus fufpended in tbe 
air, it foon frees itfelf from the membrane in which it 
was confined, and, after its limbs are a little ftrengihen- 
ed, is fei down on fome lender (boot, and then left to 
proviBc for iifclf. 

X. ** In the fpring months, there appear on the rofe 
trees but two generations of aphides, including thofe 
which immediately proceed from the laft year’s eggs} 
the warmth of the fummer adds fo much to their tent, 
lily, that no lefs than five generations fuccecd one ano> 
thcr in the interval. One is produced in May, which 
cafts oft its covering | while the months of June and 
July each fupply two mure, wiiich call off their iover. 
ings three or four times, according to the different 
warmth of the fea'bn. This frequent change uf the 
outward covering is the more extraordinary, aa it is 
the ofteneft repeated when the infedli come tbe (uoo«A 
to their growth t which I have fometimes oblierTcd to 
happen in ten days, where warmth and plenty of non* 
riftiment have mutually oontpired. From which confi* 
derations 1 am tborougbly convinced ihat thefe yarioua 
coverings are not connate with the infedl $ but that 
they ere, like the fcarf Ikin, fuccelQvcly produced. 

** Early in the month of June, fome of the third 
generation which were produced about the middle of 
May, after catting off their laft covering, difeover four 


<rt€t wings, much longer than their bodies: and the 
fame is obfervable in all tlie fucceeding generatiuns, 
which are produced during tbe fummer muiitlib; with¬ 
out, however, diftinguilhiiig any divcrlity of fex, us 
is ufual in fcveral other kinds uf infecls. I'ur fume 
time before the aphides come to their full growth, it is 
eafy to difeover which of them will have wings, by ;i 
remarkable fuliaefsof tbe bread, which, in the uihir<, 
is hardly to be diftingnilhed from the body. When 
tbe lad covering is rejeded, the wings, whieli were be¬ 
fore folded up m a very narrow corapofs, gradually ex¬ 
tend tbcmfelves in a aaod furprjftng muiiniT, till their 
dimenfions are at laft very coiiliderublr. But thefe 
winged ones have the peculiarity, that the number, of 
them docs nut fecin fo much to depend on their origi¬ 
nal Itructurc, as u» tlie quantity or quality uf the uou- 
riihment with whiih they arc fupplied : it being fre¬ 
quently ubferved, that thofe oa a lucculent Ihoot hnvr 
few or iiune w'ith wings among them, while others of 
the fame gcncrution, ou a Icfi tender liranch, are moll 
of them winged ; as if oiiljr the firft rudiments uf wings 
were eumpul'ed in the former, while nature though' 
proper to expand them in the latter, that they might 
be mure at liberty to lupply their wauts. 

“ The iiicreafe of thilc infetts in the fummer tine 
is fo very great, that, by wounding and cxhanlHntj the 
tender Ihuots, they would ftc^quently ftipprefs ail vege¬ 
tation, had they nut many enemies which reftrain thiiri. 
To enumerate the varuly of other infects that in their 
worm and fly date arc ccnllantly deftroying them, 
would exceed the bounds of the prefent deiign : thire 
is one, huwever, I'u fingular in the manner of executing 
its purpofe, that 1 cannot pafs by it without fume fur* 
tiler nuiiie. This is a very fmall black ichneutnun 
fly, with a llciider body and very long antennx, wbu h 
darts its pointed tail into the budies uf the aphides, at 
the fame time dcnolituig an egg in each. This egg 
produces a worm, which leeds upon the containing lu- 
fcdl till it aitaiiib its fuil growth; when it is ul'uui- 
ly changed to that kind uf fly from whence it canu. 
In this, howeiiT, it is fometimes prevented by ano¬ 
ther fort of fmall black fly, which wounds this worm 
through Its pe.iil like habitation; and by laying o:.w 
of its eggs tbvrciti, inllead td the fomu'i fly, piodiuti 
its own likenefs. 1 inuft, however, fuiilicr ubi-rse, 
nolwithftandmg llicfc infects have many enemies, they 
are not withunl friends; if wc may Confider thoU’ -i:< 
fuch who are very officious in their attendance, lor the 
good things they expeft to reap thereby. The ant 
and the hee arc both of this kind, collecting the ho¬ 
ney in which the aphides abound ; but with this dif¬ 
ference, that the arts are conftant vilitors, the bee only 
when flowers are fcarce. To which let me alio add, 
that the ants will fuck in the delicious luetar while 
tbe aphides are in tbe adt of difeharging it from tlis 
taus; but tbe bees only collet it fixuii the h aves on 
which this honey dew has fallen. 

3. “ In the autumn 1 rind three more generally.;s 
of aphides to be produced ; two of which make th. ir 

S 'peamice in the mouth of Auguft, and the thud 
ually appears before the middle of September. As 
tbe two firft differ in no refpeft from thofe which we 
meet with m fummer, it would be wafting time to 
dwell any longer ujion them ; but the third, difliring 
greatly from ml the reft, demands out giving it a more 

r 2 feriuus 
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Aphli. Tcrjous att«ntion. Though all the aphides which have 
”» hitherto appeared were females, in this tenth genera* 
lion are found fevcral male infefls ; nat that they are 
by any means fo numerous as the females, being only 
produced by a finall number of the former generation. 
To which I muft further add, that I have obferved 
tliofc wliich produce males, previoufly to have produced 
It number of females; which in all refpefls refembling 
t I'ufe already deferibed, I lhall decline taking into any 
further coniidcration. 

** Tlie females have at flrfl altogether the fame ap* 
pcarance with thofe of the former generations; but 
in a few days their colour changes ^om a green to a 
yellow, which is gradually converted into an orange 
colour before they come to their full growth. They 
differ likewlfe in another refpec^, at It-ail from thofe 
which occur in the ftimmcr, that all thofe yellow fe¬ 
males are without wings. The male infei^^s are, how¬ 
ever, fliti more remarkable, their outward appearance 
readily dillinguifliing them from the females of this and 
of all other generations. When firll produced, they 
arc not of a green colour like the red, but of a red- 
diih brown ; and have afterwards, when they begin 
to thicken about the bfeuft, a dark line along the mid¬ 
dle of the back. Tlicfe male infcAs come to their full 
gn)wth in about three weeks time, and then call off 
their lad covering; the whole infedl being, after this 
opcs'ation, of a bright yellow colour, the wings only 
excepted. Ilut after this they foon change to a darker 
yellow ; and in a few hours to a very dark brown ; if 
\vc except the body, which is fomething lighter co¬ 
loured, and has a reddifh cad. They are all of the 
winged fort *. and the wings, which are white at fird, 
fooi) become tranfparciit, and at length appear like very 
fine black gauze. 

“ The males no fooner come to maturity than they 
copulate with the females: in whieli a£l they arc rea¬ 
dily difenvered, as they remain in conjun^ion for a 
coiifidcrahlc time, and arc not eafily didurbed. The 
commerce between them continues the whole month of 
October, and may be obferved at all times of the day, 
though I have found it mod fx qiieiit about noon; 
iTpecially when the weather is moderately warm, and 
the fun overcart. The females, in a day or two after 
their iiitcrcourre with tlie males, I have obferved to 
lay their eggs ; which they ufually do near the buds, 
when they arc left to their ow n choice. Where there 
Jive a number crowded together, they of courfe inter¬ 
fere with each other; in which cafe they will frequent¬ 
ly dcpofite their eggs on other parts of the branches, or 
even on the fpints with which they arc befet.” 

Thefe infeds are found in great numbers not only 
on the dems and leaves, but even upon roots of many 
tr riite 1. trees and plants. Thofe trees that are mod loaded 
tVul l.J with the infeds, as already obferved, fuffer greatly from 
them. The plant lice thrud their flvarp pointed roftrum 
into the ftibilance of the leaf to draw out their fude- 
nance, w^ic^varps the ilems and leaves, and occafions 
in theunderneath, and fwellings above; 
nay. eve#w fome. a kind of hollow gall filled with in- 
feds, as f* often feen on elm leaves. 

It appeal s aflonidiing that the flight pundure offo 
fmall au animal fhould fo greatly disfigure a plant; 
but it mud he retnemhered, that plant lice always live 
ui iiumeruus aiTociations, which increafe vitibly by the 


prodigious fruitfulnefs of thofe infeds; fo that although AphMun 
each pundure be flight, yet the numbcr'of them is fo II 

f rreat, fo reiterated, that it is no longer a wonder the 
eaves fhould be disfigured. Lovers of gardening and * 
plants are extremely anxious to free and cleanfe their 
trees from this vermine ; but their care often proves 
unavailing, the infed is fo fruitful that it foon produ¬ 
ces a freib colony. The bell and furell method of ex¬ 
tirpating it if to put on the trees infefted with them 
fome larve of the plant loufe lion, or aphidivorous 
flics*; for thofe voraciiUB larvse deftroy every day a * See Cce- 
great number of the infeds, and that with fo 
the more facility, as the latter remain quiet and "" 

tiunlcfs in the neighbourhood of thofe dangci-ous cnc- ’ 
mies, who range over heaps of plant lice, which they 
gradually warte and diminifh. 

APHLASTUM, in the ancient navigation, a 
wooden ornament, fhaped like a plume of feathers, 
faflened on the goofe't or fwan’s neck ufed by the an¬ 
cient Greeks in the heads of their fliips. The aphlaf- 
tum had much the fame office and efied in a fliip that 
the crell had on the helmet. It feems alfotohave had 
this further ufe, viz. by the waving of a party coloured 
ribband faflened to it, to indicate from what quarter 
the wind blew. ' 

APHONIA, among phyflcians, fignifics a fuppref- 
fion or total lofs of voice. It is never a primary dif- 
cafe ; but a confcqucnce of many different diforders. 

The cure is to be effeded by removing the difordcr 
from whence the aphonia proceeds. 

APHORISM, a maxim or principle of a fcieiice ; 
or a fentence which comprehends a great deal in a few 
words. The word comes from / ftparatt; 

q. d. a choice or fclcd fentence.—The term is chiefly 
ufed in medicine and law. We fay the aphorifms of 
Hippocrates, of Sandorius, of Boerhaave, &c. aplio- 
rifms nf the civil law, j(c. 

APHRACTI, in the ancient military art, denotes 
4;g>rti veffds, without decks or hatches, iumiihcd only 
at head and ftem with crofs planks, whereon the men 
flood to fight. 

APHROUISIA, in antiquity, feflivals kept in ho^ 

■our of Venus, the mofl remarkable of which was that 
cfUbratcd by the Cyprians. At this folemnity feveral 
myftcrioas rites were pradifed : all who were initiated, 
to them offered a piece of money to Venus as an har- 
Iqt, and received as a token of the goddefs’s favour a 
.jncafure of fait, and a ; the former, becaufe fait 

^ a concretion of fca water, to which Venus was 
thdught to owe her birtlt; the latter, bccaufe flie was 
the goddnefs of wantonnefs. 

APHRODISIACS, among phyficians, medicine* 
which increafe the quantity of femen, and create au in¬ 
clination to venery. 

APHRODITA, in zoology, an infed of the order 
of vermes moUulca. The body of the aphrodita is 
oval, with many fmall tentacula or protuberances on 
each fide, which ferve as fo many feet: The mouth is 
cyliadrical at one end of the body, and capable of 
being retraded, with two briflly tentacula. There are 
fourfpecies of this infed ; viz. i. The aculeata, by 
fome called the fta meufe, with 32 tentacula or feet, 
an inhabitant of the European feas, and often found 
ill the belly of the cod fifh. It feeds upon ihell filli. 

Sec Plate XV. fig. 4. 2.The fcabra, of an oblong ftiapr, 

uabrous 
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Aphrodite fcahrouB on the back, with 20 tentacula. It inhabitt 
II tlic l/cigic fe.!. It it roinL-tini;.'3 taken oil Brighthelm- 
m, it,,.}, long, 3. XLc fquaniata, with 24 feet, 
and fcaly on the lark. The mouth it wrapt up in an 
aperture, and the tail is terminated by a few very fhort 
biiltlrs. It inhabits the European ocean. 4. Xhc 
imbricata is very like the former, only its fcales are 
more glabrous. It inhabits the Northern ocean.'^ 

APHRODITE, in mythology, a name of Venus, 
derived from froth i becaufe, according to the 
poets, Venus is fuppofed to have been produced from 
the froth or foam of the fea. 

APhlRONITRE, in natural hiftory, a name given 
by the ancients to a particular kind of nutrum. 

APHTH./'E, in medicine, fmall, round, and fuper- 
ficial ulcers aiifing in the mouth. See Medicine, 
ladf':. 

APHTHARTODOCET.®, afeft, fwomenemies 


of his principal worlu wat his Antiquitiei of 
gyi)t. 

APIS, in inythology> a divinity worfhipped by the 
ancient Egyptians at Memphit. It was an ox, having 
certain exterior marks} in which animal the foul of 
the great Oliris was fuppofed to fubfift. 'I'his animal 
had the preference to all others, as being the fymbol of 
agriculture, the improvemcat of which that prince had 
fu much at heart. 



According to fevcral learned writers on the £gyp> 
tian religion, Apis was only a fymbolical deity. *< A- 
mongll the animals confecrated to ancient rites (fays 
Ammianiis Marcellinus), Mnevis and Apia are the mod; 
celebrated : the fird is an emblem of the fun, the it- 
cond of the mr'on.” Porphyry tells us, that Apis bore 
the tliarudcrillic figns of the two dars; and Macrobiut,^ 
who conhrnis this opinion, adds, that lie was equally 
conf'cratcd to them both. 


of the council of Chalceilon. The word is derived 
ffom incorruptii/e, and I im/igine ; and 

was given them, bceaufe they imagined the body of 
Jefus Ciirid was incorruptible and impallible, and not 
capable of death. They arofc among the Eutychiani, 
and made their fird appearance in the year 535. 

APHYLLANTHES, LEAF LESS flowea, or blue 
MONTPELiEH PINK: A gcnuB of the ffioiiogynia or¬ 
der, belonging to the hexandria clafs of plants; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 5th order, TV- 
trupelaloiJt, In charafler it differs not from the 
JoNCUS or rufh, but in having a calyx of dx petals, 
whereas the jiincus has no calyx. There is only one 
fpccies, the Monrpclicnfes, a native of Fiance. The 
root confilU of a number of flcnder, hard, woody, long, 
and contorted fibres: the radical leaves are very nume¬ 
rous, two inches long, extremely narrow, and wither 
very quickly. The Italk is ivund, fmooth, w ithout a 
joint or knot, naked, and tolerably hrm; at its top 
Rands a fingle and very beautiful blue Rower, arifing 
from a kind of compound imbricated cup. 

APIARY, a place where bees are kept. See the 
article Bee. 

APIASTER, in ornithology, the trivial name of 
a fpccies of the merops. See Mxaops. 

APICES, in botany, the fame with Antkprjc. 

APICIUS. There were at Rome three of that 
name, famous for their gluttony: the fecond is the mod 
celebrated of the three, tie lived under Tiberius, 
fpent immenfe fums on his belly, and inveuted divers 
foi t$ of cakes which bore his name. He kept as it 
were a fchool of gluttony at Rome. After having 
fpent two millions and a half in entertainments, finding 
himfelf very much in defat, he examined into the Rate 
of his affairs;, and feeing that he had but 250,000 livres 
remaining, he poifoned himfelf, out of apprehenfion of 
Carving with lueh a fum. He had prollituted himfeif 
when very young to Srjanua. 

APINA, or jlpint, a town of Apulia, built by 
Diomedcs, as was alfo Tricx (Pliny), ^pin* and 
7r'ut is 3 proverbial faying for things trifling and of 
no value (Martial) ; and Jlpinitrii was the appellation 
fortriflers or buffoons, (Trebcllius Poilio). 

APION, a famous giammarian, born in Egypt, 
was a profellor at Rome in the reign of Tiberius. He 
had all the arrogance of a mere pedant, and amufed 
himfelf with diificuk aud infiguilicunl inquiries. Oue 


This bull, become the objcdl of public adoration, it 
may be fuppofed, could sot be horn like other animals; 
accordingly the piiefts publiflied that his origin was 
cs'Ie-llial. “An Apis is feldom born, (fays Pomponiu* 
Mela). He is not produced by the ordinary laws of 
generation. The Egyptians (ay he owes his birth to 
ctiefiial fire.” Plutarch explains this palTage: “ The 
priefts pretend that the moon diffufes a genrrative in- 
flucticc, and aa foon as a cow who takes the bull is 
Rruck by it, ftic conceives an Apis. Accordingly wc 
difeover in him the figns of that flar. 

Such were the fables indufirioufly fpread by thofc 
who prefided over the diiiiic tnffitutions. The vulgar, 
to whom this emblematical deity prefaged abundance, 
received them eagerly, and impbcitly believed them. 
Pliny has deferibed the characters which diflinguilhed 
this facred bull: “ A white fpot, rcfcmbling a cref- 
cent, on the right fide, and a lump under the tongue, 
were the dilUngiiifhing marks of Apis.” When a cow, 
therefore, which was thought to be flruck with the 
rays of the moon, produced a calf, the (acred guides 
went to examine it, and if they found it conformable to 
this defeription, they announced to the people thebiith 
uf Apis, aud fecundity. 

“ ImmcdiaU'ly (fays Allian) they built a temple to 
the new god, fating the riling fun, according to the 
precepts of Mercury, where they iiourillied him with 
milk for four months. Tliis term expired, the priefts 
repaired in pomp to his habitation, and faluted hiru by 
the name of Apis. They then placed him in 0 veffel 
magnificently decorated, coveiTd with rich tapeftry, 
and rcfpleiideot with gold, and condufled him to Nilo- 
pulis, finging hymns, and burning perfumes. There 
they kept him for foity days. During this (pace of 
time, women alone had pcrmlfllon to fee him, and fa- 
luted him in a particular manner. After the inaugu¬ 
ration of the god, in this city, he was conveyed to 
Memphis with the fame retinue, followed by an innu¬ 
merable quantity of boats, fumptuoufiy decked out. 
There they completed the ceremonies of his inaugura¬ 
tion, and he became facred to all the world. Apis wns 
fuprrbly lodged, and the place where he lay vas my- 
lUcally called the M. Strabo having vitited his pa¬ 
lace, thus deferibes it: “ The edifice where Apis is 
kept, is fituatcd near the temple of Vulcan. He is fed 
ill a facred apartment, before which is a large court. 
The houfe ui which they keep the cow that pioduccd 
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ApU. him, Dccupisi one of iti fidet. Sometitnes, to ii> 

“■v*"' tisfy the curiofity of ftrangers, they make him go 
out into tbit court. One may fee hitn at ail times 
through a window; but the prieHs produce him alio 
to public Tiew.'* Once a year (fays Soliout) they 
prefcni a heifer to him, and the fame day they kill 
her. 

A bull, born in fo marrelloua a manner, muft be 
poflelTcd of fupernatural knowledge. Accordingly the 
priefts publiihed, that he prediAcd future events by 
gellures, by motions, and other ways, which they coa« 
lirued according to their fancy. “ Apis (fays Pliny) 
has two temples called Bids, which ferve at an augury 
for the people. ' When they come to confult him, u 
he enters into a particular one, it is a favourable prc> 
face, and fatal it he pafles into the other. He gives 
anTwers to individuals by taking food from their hands. 
He refufed that offered him by Germanicus, who died 
foon after." It would be unjuft to conclude, that this 
refpeflable writer gave credit to fuch auguries. He 
rclatis the opinion of the Egyptians, and contents 
himfelf with citing faAs without offering his judge¬ 
ment. 

Such was the inftallation of Apis. His anniverfary 
was always celebrated for feven days. The people af- 
fembled to offer facrifices to him, and what is extraor¬ 
dinary, oxen were immolated on the occalion. This 
folemnity did not pafs without prodigies. Ammunus 
Marcellinus, who has colle^ed the teftimonies of the 
ancients, relates them in thefe words: ** During the 
feven days in which the pvieils of Memphis celebrate 
the birth pf Apis, the crocodiles forget their natural 
ferocity, become gentle, and do no harm to any¬ 
body.” 

This bull, however, fo honoured, muff not exceed 
a myfterious term fixed for his life. ” Apis (fays 
Pliny) cannot live beyond a certain number of years. 
When he has attained that period they drown him in 
the fountain of the priefts; for it is nut permitted, 
adds Ammianus Marcellinus, to let him prolong his 
life beyond the period preferibed for him by the facred 
books.” Wlien this event happened, he was embalm¬ 
ed, and privately let down into the fubterraneous places 
deftined fur that purpofe. In this circumftance, the 
priefts announced that Apis had difappeared ; but when 
he died a nstural death, before this period arrived, they 
proclaimed his death, and folemnly conveyed his body 
to the temple of Scrapis. 

** At Memphis was an ancient temple of Serapis 
which ftrangers were forbidden to approach, and where 
the priefts themfelves only entered when Apis was in¬ 
tend. It was then (fays Plutarch) that they opened 
the gates called Lethe and Coeyihe (of oblivion and U- 
meotation), which made a harlh and piercing found.” 

Aitmianos MarceUimii, and Solintis, paint with great 
energy the general defpairofthe Egyptians, who with 
cries and Umentationi demanded another Apis from 



,ven. 


«According to Plutarch, the tern preferibed for the 
^ of Apis was 25 yesre ; which number marked • 
riod o) the fun and of the moon, and the bull was 
ifccratcd to thefe two bodies. Synccllins, ia his 
'^Chronography, when he comes down to the tad Pha- 
called e&elb, fays, “ before Afeth, the folar year 
ifted of joo days. This prince added five to com- 
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pletc its courfe. In his reign a calf was placed amongft 
the uuds, and named Apis," And in tlie Bibliotheca 
of Fabricius wc have the following paffage: It was 
cuftomary to inaugurate the kings of Egypt at Mem¬ 
phis, in the temple of Apis. They were here firft ini¬ 
tiated in the myfteries, and were religiuully invefted) 
after which they were permitted to bear the yoke of 
the god, through a town to a place called the SanOuary, 
the entrance ol which was prohibited to the profane. 
There they were obliged to fwear that they would nei¬ 
ther infert months nor days io the year, and that It 
fhiiuld remain compufed of ^65 days, as had been efta- 
Uiihed by the aucienls.”—Fruin thefe fads, Mr Sava- 
ry, in bis letters on Egypt, infers, that Apis was tiM 
tutelar divinity of the new form given to the folar 
year, and of the cycle of 25 years, difcovercd at the 
fame time. This deity, bciidcs, had a marked rela¬ 
tion to the fwelling of the Nile, as is teftified by a great 
number of hifturiaos. The new moon which followed 
the fummer fulftice, was the era of this phenomenon, 
on which the eyes of every body were fixed: And 
Pliny fpeaki as follows on this fubjed : Apis had on 
his right fide a white mark, reprtfenting the crcfccnt : 
Thls*mark (continues £lian) indicated the Commence- 
ment of the inundation.” If Apis pofTclTcd the cha- 
radcriflic figns which proved his divine origin, he 
promifed fertility and abundance of the fruits of the 
earth. It feems demonitrated, therefore, Mr Savary 
adds, that this facred bull, the guardian of the folar 
year of 365 days, was alfo regarded as the genius who 
prefided over the overflowing of the river. I'hc priefts 
by fixing the courfe of his life to 25 years, and by ma¬ 
king the inftallatiun of a new Apis concur with the 
renewal of the period above meiitioocd, had probably 
perceived, as the refult of long meteorological obferva- 
ttons, that this revolution always brought about abund¬ 
ant feafons. Nothing was better calculated to pro¬ 
cure a favourable reception of this eniblcmatical deity 
from the people, iince his birth was a pnfage to them 
of a happy inundation, and of all the trvalures of teem¬ 
ing nature. 

The folemnity of his insugunciou was called 
ritioit. That which was renewed every year towaida 
the I2th or ijtb oi the montli Poyii, wiiich cuire- 
fponds with the 17th or 18th of June, was called the 
birth of Apis. It was a time of rejoicing, which A.lian 
deferibes in tbe following manner: " What frfiivals! 
what facrifices take place in Egypt at the commerce- 
ment of the inundation ! It is then that all the people 
celebrate tbe birth of Apis. It would be tedinus to 
deferibe the dances, the rejoicings, tbe ftiows, the ban¬ 
quets, to which the Egyptians abandon themfelves on 
this occafion, and impumblc to exprefs the intoxication 
of joy which breaks forth in all the towns of the king¬ 
dom.” 

Thefe obfervations Mr Stvary thinks further con¬ 
firmed by the name of this refpedlabic bull; ApU, in 
the Egyptian tongue, fignifying number, meafurc. 
This epithet perhflly chara£\>.ri/.cs an animal efta- 

blifticd as the guardian of the folar year, the type uf 

the cycle of 25 years, and the prefage of a favourable 
inundation. 

Monfieur Heut, biftiop of AvranchA, has endea¬ 
voured to prove that Apis was a fymbolical image of 
the patriarch Jofeph, and has fupported his opinion 

with 
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with all hii. erudition. Dr Eryant appreiirnda that the 
name of J^pn‘w^i an Egyptian term fora fatbrrt that 
)t refer) cd to the patriarch Noah ; and that the cref* 
cent which was ufually marlced on the fide of the ani« 
mall was a reprefentation nf the ark. 

APlt 3 | or 13 eE| in zoohigy, a genus of infc&s bc' 
longing to the order of inlc^ia hymeitoptera. The 
mouth is furnifhed with two jaws, and a probofeis is* 
folded in a double iheath ; the wings arc four in num* 
bcT, the two foremoft covering thofc behind when at 
reft : In the anus or tail of the females and working 
bees there is a hidden fting. 

Thefe infers arc dillinguiihcd into fcvcral fpreies, 
each of which has its peculiar genius, talent, manners, 
and dirpoCition. Variety prevails in the order of their 
archite^nie, and in the nature of thoir materials. 
Some live in focicty, and fhare the toils; fuch arc the 
common bee and the drone. Others dwell and work 
in folitnde, building the cradles of their families ; as 
the leaf<iitter bee does with the rofetreeleafi theup- 
hulltcrcr with the gaudy tapedry of the com rofe; the 
rnDfon-bce with a platter, the wood>piercer with taw- 
dud. All are employed in their little hermitage, with 
the care of providing for the wants of their podcrity. 
—^The fpccies enumerated by Liiincus are no fewer 
than 55: (if which the following are the mod remark* 
able 

f. 'I'he florifumis, or black bee with a cylindrical 
incurvated belly, having two tootheddike protuberances 
at the antis, and a kind of prickles on the hind legs. 
Tills bcc Deeps in flowers, i. Tlie deiitata, or thiiiiiig 
green bre, with hlaek wings, and a kind of teeth on 
tiie hind thighs. Tiie tongue of this bcc is almoD as 
long as its body. 5. The variegata; the brreHil and 
belly are variegated w-.ih white and bbek fpots the 
legs are of an iron colour. It is a native of Europe. 
I'liis fpeciis Aceps in tlie geranium phscuto, or fpoiicd 
crane's bill. 4. The rndiota U diilinguiflieil by the 
upper hp being inflected and of a conical Aiapc, and 
by ihe hclly being inveded with bliii!h belts. They 
bu'ld clivir ikIU III htgli lundy gvuimdb, and there is 
but one voting in each nefl. 5. The feiruginra, or 
fmooth black hci, wiih the feelers, mouth, belly, and 
feet of un iron eoUnir. 'I'his is a finall bee, and fup« 
polVd to be of nn iiitermtdiate kind between the bee 
and w..rp. It ih n native of Etiiope. 6. The cariofa 
Is u yiiliiwiAi h tiry bee : and the feet and front are of 
a bright yellow colour. It builds in the rotten trees 
of Luinpc. 7. The bralilianorum, or pale r<rd hairy 
licc, vviUi the bafisof the tiiighs black. This is a very 

I. irge liee, everywhere covered with a teAaceous fltin. 
It IS a native of America. 8. The lapidaria, or red 
hairy bee, with a yellow anus, builds in holes of rocks. 
9. The terrellris is black and hairy, with a white boh 
luiiTid the breall, and a white aniii: it builds its ndl 
very deep in the earth. 10. The violacea is a red bee, 
and very hairy, with blnilh wings. It is a native of 
Europe. The violacea is faid to perforate trees, and 
hollow them out in a longitudinal direction ; they be- 
^iii to build tbeir cells at the button, vf thefe holes, 
and dcpofite an egg in each cell, which is cumpufed of 
the farina of plants and lioncy or a kind of gluten. 

II. The mtifcoriini, or yellow hairy bee with a white 
bcliy, builds in moffy giounds. The ikill dilpl.nyed by 
theft builders is admirable. In order to cujuy the 
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pleafure of feeing their operalions, let a aefi b« t&ken Ap* 
to pieces, and tuc mufs conveyed to a diftance. The ■—*v**—' 
Lees will be feen to form themfcWeiinto t chain, from 
their nell to the place where the moTs has been laid. 

The fomnoft lays hold of foioe with her teeth, clean 
it bit by bit wUn ber feet (wblcbcircumAaiKX hatalfo 
gotten theta the name of carding bees), then, by the 
lielp of her feet, fhe drives the uaraveOed mofs under 
her belly 1 the fecond, in like manner, pufhes it 00 to 
the third. Thus there it formed an uninterrupted 
chain of inofs, which is wrought and JnieiwoveD with 
the greateft dexterity by thofc that abide by the nett: 
and to the end, their neft may not be the fport of the 
winds, and may Aiclter them from rain, they throw an 
arch over it, which they compofe with a kind of waxj 
tenacious, though thin in fubftance, which .» neither 
the unwniugbt bees wax nor the real wax. DiAblved 
in oil of turpentine, it may be ufed in taking off im* 
prcAitins. i a. The ceotuncuhiris, leaf-cutter, or black 
bee, having its belly covered with yellow down. The 
ncAs of this fpecics are made of leaves curlouAy plaited 
in the form of a mat or quilt. There are feveral va- 
licties of the leaf-cutting bets, all equally induflriuus. 

They dig into the ground, aud build their ncAs, of 
which fomc have the form and fixe of thimbles iuferted 
one within another, others the fliape and fixe of goufe 
quills. TIkTc iicfts are cumpofed of pieces of leaves. 

Each fort of bees cuts into its own materials; fome the 
rofe tree leaf, others the hurfe chrfnut. A cartful ob* 
ferver may dilcover rofe tree leaves cut as it were witii 
a pinking iron ; and there be may procure bimfclf the 
pleafurt of feeing with what dcxlerily a bee, deAitute 
of any inalhcnnttieal iiiArnmcui, cuts out a ctrciilar 
piece. At to he either the bottom or the lid of one of 
thofc ncA»: others it cuts out into ovals and femi-ovaU, 
which form the Tides of the nelU, tiivo each of which il 
dcp'ifkcs one egg with ri ady prepared vn^ii.its. i 5. The 
mcllifiea, or domedic honey bee. Hut the particnl.trs 
conceniiug this vahutle fpeotes arc fo iiinneruus and 
interclling a*- to reqtinc a feparate aiticle foj- ihcir de¬ 
tail; which the K.ider will therefore And at due length 
under the Enghfli or |>opiilar name Btc. 

In the Plidofophcui'rrHMfai tioiis, N' tyxf, we have t VoL I, < 
an aceuiint of a fpeeua of liui.c) bee found in fume 
parts of America, very dilfirenl in form and manuers 
from the rcmmuii bee of Europe. Their combs ai'C 
compofed nf a fenes of finall bolth s or bhulders of wax, 
of a dtilky brown or blnckifb coluni; and each of thefe 
is much of the Aze ami fliape of a Spanilh olive. They pia„ lv 
hang together in clullers, almoA like a bunch of grapes, 
and arc To contrived, that each of them has its aper¬ 
ture, while the beet are at work upon it; but as foon 
as it is Ailed with honey, this aperture is dofed, and 
the bcei leave it, and go to work upon another veffel. 

Their lodgings are ufually taken up in the hollow of an 
old tree, or in (onie cavity of a rock by the fea Ade. 

They are fagaclous in eliooAiig the muft fe<*ure retreatt, 
bccaufe their honey is fo delicious n bait, that they arc 
hunted after by many animals; and they have no power 
of dufendiiig themTelvce, ]>i<ving no Ifuicv as our bees 
have. The combs are brittle ; and the honey is clear 
and liquid like rock water. It is ufed by the natives ra¬ 
ther as a drink with their fotnl than as honey. They 
ufe il alfu in medicine as a pnige, driukiiig half a pint 
of it iu the uiormng failing. 


The 
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Apli, The Abbj Clavigero, in his biftory of MexicOf 
Apium. mentions a fpecies fimilar in every rcfpeft to ours, but 
~ without the fting. This is the bee of Yucatan and 
Chiapai which makes the line clear honey of FJlaken- 
tiin, of an aromatic flavour, fupcrior to that of all 
the other kinds of honey with which we areacqiMint- 
ed. The honey is taken from them ftx times a-yetr, 
that is, once in every other month; but the beft is 
that which is got in November, being made from a 
fragrant white flower like jelTamine, which blows in 
Septeiaber,.ca]ledin that conntrjEJlaltniin, from which 
the honey has derived its name. This honey is faid 
to be in high eftimation with the Europeans who 
touch at the ports of Yucatan. According to our au* 
tbdr, the French of Guarico buy it fometimea for the 
purpofe of fending it as a prefent to the king. An* 
other fpecics deferibed by the fame author, ri-fembles 
in its form the winged ants, but is fmullcr than the 
common bee, and without a fting. This infect, which 
is peculiar to warm and temperate climates, forms nefts 
in fize and Ihaperefemblingfugar loaves, and evenfome* 
times greatly exceeding tnefe in fizc, which arc fuf* 
pended from rocks, or from trees, and particularly from 
the oak. The populoufnefs of thefe hives is much 
greater than ihofe of the common bee. The nymphs 
of this bee, which are eatable, are white and round, 
like a pearl. The honey is of a grayiih colour, but of 
a fine flavour. 

APIUM, FAasLEY : A genus of the digynia order, 
belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 45th order, Umbel¬ 
late. Tbe fruit is of an oval (liape, and ftreaked; the 
involucrum confiftt of one leaf; and the petals .ire in* 
fleeted. There are only two fpecics of apium ; the pc* 
trofelinum, or common parfley, a native of Sardinia ; 
and the graveolens or fmalluge, a native of Britain : 
the culture of both which are well known. 

Medicinal U/est See. The roots and feeds of the^* 
iroftlinum are ufed in medicine. The root of parfley 
is one of the five aperient roots, and in this intention 
is fometimea made an ingredient in apozems and diet 
drinks: if liberally ufed, it is apt to uccadon flatulen¬ 
cies; and thus, by diftending the vifeera, produces a 
contrary efiedl to that intended by it: the tafte of this 
root is fomcwbiit fweetilh, with a light degree of 
warmth and aromatic flavour. The feeds are an ingre¬ 
dient in the elcftuary of bay berries.—The roots of 
fmalluge are alfo in the number of aperient roots, and 
have been fotnetimes prrfcribed as an ingredient in ape¬ 
rient apozems and diet drinks, but arc at prefent 
regarded. The feeds of the plant are moderately aro¬ 
matic, and were formerly ufed as caiminativcs; in 
which intention they are, doubtlcfs, capable of doing 
fcrvice, though the other warm feeds, which the (hops 
arc furnilhed with, render thefe uiinccefTary ; and ac¬ 
cordingly the Edinburgh college, which retains the 
■oota, has expunged the feeds. 

. Sefides its medicinal virtues above mentioned, the 
common parfley is reckoned an eftc^ual cure for the 
rot in (heep. provided they are fed with it twice a- 
week for two or three hours each time : but hares and 
rabbits are fu fond of this herb, that they will come 
from a great diftance to feed upon it; and in the 
countries where thefe animals abound, they will dc- 


ftroy it if not very fccurely fenced agaiiift them ; fo Aplvomi 
that whoever has a mind to have plenty of hares in i* 
their flcldt, may draw them from all parts of the cuun- yp 
try by cultivating parfley. 

APIVORUS, in ornithology, afynonyme of a fpe- 
civB ofAklco. See Facco. 

APLUUA: A genus of the monacia order, be¬ 
longing to the polygamin clafs of plants; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 4th order, Gramina, 

The caylx is a bivalved gluma ; the flofcules of the fe¬ 
male are fcOile, and the male flofcules are furnilhed 
with pcdiinculi; the female has no calyx ; the corolla 
has a double valve; there it but one ftylus, and one co¬ 
vered feed. The male has three (lamina. There, are 
three fpecies of apluda, viz. the mutica, ariftata, and 
zengiies, all natives of the Indies. 

APOBATANA, the metropolis of Media, and 
where the kings kept their treafurc (Ifidorus Chara- 
ceniis) ; fuppofed to be the fame with Erbalana. 

APOBATERION, in antiquity, a valediAory 
fpeech or poem made by a perfnn on departing out of 
his own coontry, and addrcfTed to his friends or nlatiuns. 

APODATHRA, a place near Selins (Strabo) ; 
the landing place where Xerxes’s (hips were frozen and 
ftuck in the ice (Euftathius). 

APOCAEYP.SE, Rr.vELATioK, the name of one 
of the facred books of the New Tcllament, containing 
revelations concerning feveral important dodrincs of 
Chriftianity. The word is Greek, and derived from 
Mx*iutXvrrti, to reveal, or difeover. 

This book, according to Irenaus, was written a- 
bout the year g 6 of Chrift, in the ifland of Patmos, 
whither St Jolin had been banilhed by the emperor 
Uomitian. But Sir Ifaac Newton places the writing 
of it earlier, viz. in the time of Nero. Some attri¬ 
bute this book to the arch-iieretic Cerinthus : but the 
ancients unanimoufly aferibed it to John, the fon of 
Zebedee, and brother of James ; whom the Greek fa¬ 
thers called the Divine, by way of eminence, to diftin- 
guilh him from the other evangelifts. This book has 
not, at all times, been efteemed canonical. There 
were many churches in Greece, as St Jerome informs 
us, which did not receive it ; neither is it in the cata¬ 
logue of canonical books prepared by the council of 
Laodicea, nor in that of .St Cyril of Jerufalem : but 
Juftin, Irenxui, Origen, Cyprian, Clemens of Alex¬ 
andria, Tertullian, and all the fathers of the fourth, 
fifth, and the following centuries, quote the Revela¬ 
tion as a book then acknowledged to be canonical. 

The Alogians, Marciunites, Cerdonians, and Luther 
himfelf, rejeAcd this book : but the Proteftants have 
forfaken Luther in this particular; and Beza has 
ftrongly maintained againft his obje^lions, that the A- 
pocal)’pfe is authentic and canonical. 

The Apocalypfc confifts of twenty-two chaptens. 

The three (irft arc an inftniAion to the bilhops of the 
feven churches of Alia Minor. Tbe (iftecn following 
chapters contain the perfecutions which the church was 
to fuffer from the Jews, heretics, and Roman empe¬ 
rors. Next St John prophefics of the vengeance of 
God, which he will cxcrcifc againft thofe pcrfecutors, 
againft the Roman empire, and the city of Rome; 
which, as the Proteftants fuppofe, he deferibes umlcr 
the name of Babylon tbe great whore, fcated upon 
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AjiocLilypre Tevcu hills. In llic Ull place, the l^tli, 20U1, 2iU, and 
II 22d chaptcrs.'dcfcribc the triumph of the church over 
A)mcrypha.Jtg encmicH, the marriage of the Lamb, and the bap- 
pinefs of tlic church triumphant. , 

*' it is a part of thU prophecy (faya Sir Ifaac New. 
ton), that it Ihi.uUl t»>t bt- uudcrllood before the laft age 
of the world; and therefore it makes for the credit of 
the prophecy, that it U nut yet underdood. The folly 
of interpreters has been to fcretel times and things 
by this prophecy, as if God deligned to make them 
prophets. By thia rallmefs they have not only expofed 
themfelves, but brought the prophecy alfo into con¬ 
tempt. The defign of God was much otherwife : He 
gave this and the pro]>hccies of the Old Teftameut, 
not to gratify men’s cuiiofities, by enabling them to 
forekuow things; but that, after they were fulhlled, 
they might be intcipreted by the events ; and his own 
providence, not the interpreters, be then manifeded 
thereby to the world. And there is already fo much 
of the prophecy fulHIIrd, that as many a:i will take 
pains in this lludy, may fee fufricieni luitanccs of God's 
proMdenee. 

There have been fevcral other works piihlilbcd un. 
der the title of Afncnlypfet. Sozomen mentions a 
hook ufed in the churches of PalelUne, called the A' 
fmcalypjr, or Jtfvclalion of Si Peirr. He alfo men¬ 
tions an Apocalypfe of .St Paul: which the Coph- 
17 retain to this day. Eufcbius alfo fpeaks of both 
thefe Apoenlypfes. St Itpi|ilianiiis mentionv an Ap«>- 
calypfe of Ail.uu ; Niccphoius an Aporjlypfe of Ef- 
dras : Gratiaii and Cedretius, an Apocalypfe of Mofes, 
another of St Thomas, and another of St Stephen ; 
St Jerome, an Apocalypfe of Elias. Porphyry, in liis 
life of Piotin, makes mention of the Apocalypfe or 
Revelations of Zoroatler, Zuflrian, Nicliothteus, Alio- 
genes, &c. 

APOCOPE, among grammarians, a figure which 
cuts off a letter or fyllablc from the end of a word; as 
in"mi for ingfiir. 

APOCRISARIUS, in cccleliaftical antiquity, a 
fort of rcfidcnt in an imperial city, in the name of a 
foreign church or hilhop, wliofe office was to nego- 
iinte, as prov'tor at the emperor’s court, iu all ecclc- 
fiallicnl caufes in which his principals might be con¬ 
cerned. The inilitution of the o^ice fecnis to have 
been in the time of Conftantine, or not long after, 
when, the emperors being become Chriiliuns, foreign 
churches had mure occafions to promote their fuits at 
cutiit than formerly. However, we hud it cilablifhed 
by law in the time of Juflinian. In imitation of this 
oificer, almoll every monaftery had its Apocrifarius, or 
rcfidcnt, in tiic imperial city. 

Tlie title and quality of Apocrifary became at length 
appropriated to the Pope’s agent, or Nuncio, as he is 
Aow called; who refided at Condantinople, to receive 
the Pope’s defpatchcs, and the emperor’s anfwers. The 
word is formed from Airtofmo, lo aiifwrr. 

APOCRUSTICS, in medicine, the fame with repel¬ 
lents. Sec Rrps.LLEUTS. 

APOCRYPHA, or APOCRYPHA!. nooRS, fuch 
books as are not admitted into the canon of Scripture, 
being cither not acknowledged a,, divine, or confider- 
cd as fptiriuuB. The word is Greek ; and derived from 
Mvt, and ufvprt) to kiJe or concenl. 

When the Jews publiliicd tlicir facred books, they 
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gave the appellations of tanonieal and divine pnly to Aperiypha, 
fuch as they then made public: fuch as were ilill re- Apocywim. 
taiued in their archives they called n/ocry^j&o/, for no 
other reafon but becaufe they were uoi public; fo 
that they might be really facred and divine, though not 

promulgtfd as fuch. 

Thus, in refpeA of the Bible, all books were called 
apocrypha! which were not inferted in the Jewiih canon 
of Scripture. VoiCus obferves, that, with regard to 
the facred books, none arc to be accounted apocry¬ 
phal, except fuch as had neither been admitted into 
the fynagoguc nor the church, fo as to be added to the 
canon, and read in public. 

The I'nitellanis do not only reckon thofc books to 
be apocrypha! which are ellecined fuch in the church 
of Romi', a> the prayer of Maiiaffrli king of Judah, 
the thiid and fourth books of Efdras, St Barnabas’s 
cpifilc, the book of Hermos, the addition at the end 
of Jc»b, and ll.c 151ft pfalm; but alfo Tobit, Judith, 
EfthiT,thc boolio} Wifdom, Jcfiis the fonof Sirach, Ba¬ 
ruch the pvopiiet, ihc Song of the Three Children, the 
hliftnrv of Subiinah, the Hiftory of Bel and the l>ra- 
gun, end the firll and fccond books uf the MaccabeifS. 

It is now- pretended that tbefc books weie nut receiv¬ 
ed by the Jews, or fo much as known to them. None 
of the writers of the Xcw' Teftaiuent cite or menfon 
them: neither Philo nor Jofrpluis fpcakt f them. The 
Chnlhan church was foi foirre azes an utter ftranjrer 
to thefe books, Origcii, Athaiiulius, Hilary, Cyiil of 
Ji rufalein, and all the orlht-diix wiilcr:, wlio have given 
eatjliigues of tl»e canutiic:-.! books of Scripture} unani- 
moully occur ni n jeCting thefe out of Uic canon. And 
for the New Tcftament, they arc disided in their opi¬ 
nions, whether the epilUe to the Hebrew s, the epilllc 
of St James, and the fecotid epiiUe of Si Peter, the 
fecond and third epiftUs of St John, the epiftle of St 
Jude, and the Revelation, arc to be acknowledged as 
canonical or not. 

Th^Pruteilant* acknowledge fuch bcoksofScriptiiTC 
only to be canoiucal a> were ft* tiletmed to be in the 
firft ages of the cliurtli; fueh as are tiled by the ear* 
lieft writers among the Chriftians as uf divine aiithon- 
ty, and after the moft diligent inquiry were receiMd 
and fo judged to be by the council of l.aodicca. 'I'he 
fevcral cpiiUcs above mentioned, and the book uf Ke- 
Tclatiun, whatever the fentiments of fume paniculai- 
perfons are or may have been of them, are allowed by 
all the reformed churches to be parts of the canon of 
tilt New Tcftament. 

The apocr^'pbal books, however, according to the 
ft.Mh article of the church uf England, are to be read 
for example of life and inftru^ion of manners; but it 
doth not apply them to eilablilh any doArine. 

2VPOCYNUM,(AT*Kvr«r, of «T« and nvtec, <ldoji,\>f 
caufe the ancients believed this plant would kill dogs), 
Dogsbanc : A genus of the digymia order, heloiiging 
to the pentandna clafs of plants; and in the natural 
method ranking under the 30th order, Conior/a. The 
cftential charaftrrs arc : The eorolla is brU-lhaped; and 
the filaments arc five, alternate with the ftainina. 

Lpccirt. Of this genus Ivotanical writers enumerate 
II Ipecies: of which the fuliowitig are the moft re¬ 
markable: I. The veuetum, with an upright herbace¬ 
ous ftalk, grows on a fmall iftand in the fra near Ve¬ 
nice, but U fuppufed to have bceu originally brought 

fiom 
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^]>oc7nuni from fome other country. There are two variciie* of 
ibis } one with a purple, and the other with a white 
flower. The rooti creep very much, and by them only 
it is propagated; for it feldom producei any feeds 
either in the gardens where it ie cultivated, or in thufe 
placet! where it grows naturally. Mr Miller tells ua, 
that he had been afl'ured by a very curious botanifl, who 
refided many years at Venice, and coiiftantly went to 
the fpot fcvcral times in the feafori to procure the feeds, 
had any been produced, that he never could find any 
puds formed on the plants. The lUIks rife about two 
feet high, and are garni/hed with fmooth oval leaves 
pheed oppoflte ; the flowers grow at the top uf the 
flaiks, in fmall umbels, and make a very pretty appear* 
ancc. The flowersappear in July and Aiiguft. 2.The 
fpeciofifllmum, with large flowers, is a native of Jamai¬ 
ca in the favannahs, whence it has the name of .Mivan- 
nob Jlawer, by which it is generally known in that 
ifland. This fort rifes three or four feet high, hav¬ 
ing woody ftalks which fend out a few lateral bran* 
dies, garnilhed with fmooth oval leaves placed by pairs 
oppoflte, of a (hilling green colour on their upper fides, 
but pale and veined underneath. The flowers are pro* 
diiccd from the Tides of the branches, upon long foot* 
llalks: there arc commonly four or live buds at the end 
of each ; but there is feldom more than one of them 
W'hich comes to the flower. The flower is very large, 
having a long tube which i^ireads open wide at the top, 
* of a bright yellow, and imikcs a fine appearance, cfpe- 

ci illy in thufe places where the plants grow naturally, 
being moll part of the year in flower. 3. Cordatum, 
with n clitnbiiig llalk. 4. The villufiim, with hairy 
(lowers and a dimbing (lalk. Thcfe were difeovered 
at La Vera Cru* in New Spain, by Dr V/dliam 
Iduullnn, who fent their feeds to England. They are 
both climbers, and mount to the tops of the tailed 
trees. In England they h.rve climbed over plants in 
the (loves, and i i'cu lu upwards ut 20 feet high. The 
third fort has productcl llowiT. fevcr.il times: but the 
fourth never ihowed an ,tpj)i'ai:iiii-.' of any. 

Cu/lr/rr. ’I'lie full fort is hardy l uiuigh to live in 
Kiiginnd in the npni air, provid'd it is planted in a 
warm (itualiuii anil <iry foil. It is pr^paguicd, as we 
h.nve aliiudy obfervi d, by its cieeping roots ; the beft 
1 inie for removieg and pliuiting which is in the fpring, 
■till btfare they begin to pu(h our new (lalks. The 
1*1 her forts are piopagatcd by feeds, but arc fo tender 
as to require being kept conllaruly in a (love. 

Fropernfs, AH the' fpecies of this plant abound 
with a milky juice, which flows out from any part of 
their (liillts Hiid leaves when (hey are broken: this is 
^pMirrslIy fuppofed to be hurtful if taken inwardly, but 
' ilioth not bliller the (kin when .applied to it as the juice 
' Mf fpurge and other acrid plants. The pads of all the 
forts Infilled with feeds, which are fur the mod part 
conijjjlK'd and lie over one another mbr'ualm, like 
tiles d|M houfe; thcfe have'each a long plume of 
a codHjt down failened to their crowns, by which, 
wheit(nv pods are ripe and open, the feeds are wafted 
by th* tfflnd to a confidcrablc dilUiice, fo that the plants 
hccoTttc very troublefomc weeds. This down is in great 
efteem in Fiance, for fluffing of eafy chairs, making 
quilts, dec. far it is exceedingly light and elalltc. It 
is by the French Jrln-wad; and might probably 
llUPlI^a vendible commodity in England, were pco* 


pie attentive to the collcdling of it in Jamaica where ApodcA*' 
the plants arc found in plenty. II 

APODECTiE, in antiquity, a denomination given Arn'lins* 
to ten general receivers appointed by the Attieuians ' . 
to receive the public reveniiee, taxes, sivbts, and the 
like. The apode^z had alfo a power to decide con* 
troverfias arifing in relation to money and taxes, all 
but thofe of tbe mod difficult nature and highell con* 
ccni, which were referved to the courts of judicature. 

APODECT.£I, in the Athenian government, offi¬ 
cers appointed to fee that the meafures uf comwcrcjull. 

APODES, in a general fenfe, deiiotcB things with¬ 
out feet. Zoologills apply tiie name to a fabulous fort 
of birds, fald to be found in fome of the illaiids of the 
New World, which, being entirely without fcet,fupporl 
thcmfelvesonthc branches of tree, by thtir croukedbilU. 

Aroofcs, in the Lintisean fyllem, the name uf tlic 
JitJi order of flflics, or thofe which have no belly Hiiii. 

See ZooLOor. 

AP 0 D 1 CT 1 C.'\L, among philofuphcra, a term 
importing a iletnontlrative proof, or fyllcinulical me¬ 
thod of teaching. 

APODOSIS, in rhetoric, makes the third part of 
a complete exordium, being properly the application, 
or rellridliun of the/rv/ti//;. The apodolis is the fame 
with what is oiherwifc called axiofu ; and Hands op- 
pufed to protafts : c. g. prvlajiiy all branches of hif- 
ti.ry arc iieceHdry for a Itudcnt; catr/eeue, fo that, 
without thcfe, he can never make any eunfiderable fi¬ 
gure ; apodnfu, but literally hiflory is of a more cfpe- 
cial ufe, which recommends it, &c. 

APODyTERIUM, in the ancient baths, the a- 
partments where perfuni drefied and undreEcd. 

APOGEE, in Aitrouomy, that point in the orbit 
of a planet which is at the greatell dlitauce from the 
earth. The apogee of the fiiii is that part of the earth’s 
orbit which is at the greateft diflance from the fun ; 
and confequciitly the fun’s apogee, and the eavtli'» 
aphelion, are one and the fame point. 

APOLIDES, in antiquity, thofe condemned for 
life to the public works, or exiled into fume iOjiid, 
and thus divelled of the privileges of Roman citi/cus. 

APOLLINARIAN games, in Roman antiquity, 
were inftituted iii the year uf Rome J42. The ucca* 

(ion was a kind of oracle delivered by the prophet Mar¬ 
cus after the fatal battle at CaniiK, declaring, that to 
expel the enemy, and cure the people of an iiifLctiuiis 
difeafe which then prevailed, facred games were to be 
annually performed in honour of Apollo ; the prxior 
to have the direflion of them, and the decemviri to of¬ 
fer facrifices after the Grecian rite. The fenate order¬ 
ed that this oracle (hould be obferved the rather, be* 
qsufe another of the fame Marcus, wherein he had 
foretold the overthrow at Caiinse, had come true ; fur 
this reafon they gave the urztor 12,000 afes out of the 
public caih to defray thefolemnity. There were farri- 
fleed an ox to Apollo, as «tfo two white goats, and a 
cowtoLatona; all with tfleir horns gilt. Apollo had 
alfn a collection made for Iiim, befides what the people 
who were {fpedtators gave voluntarily. The firlt prse* 
tor by whom they were held was P. Coriielius .Sylly. 

For fome time they were moveable orindiCiive; but at 
length were fixed, under P.Licinius Varus, to the fdcli 
of July, and made perpetual. The men, who were 
fpeclatorsat thcfe games, wore garlands 011 tbeir heads; 

the 
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Apolllna* tl^e women performed their devotioon in the templeiet 
mni, the fame time, and at lail they caroufed together in the 
^^^'”“'i' vellibnlc6 of their houfcn, the doors ftanding open. The 
Apollinarian games were merely fceniral; and at lirft 
only obfcrved with fiiiging, piping, and other forts of 
mulk ; hut afterwards there were alfo introduced all 
manner of mountebank tricks, dances, and the like : 
yet fo as that they dill remained fcenical, no chariot 
races, wreftling, or the like laborious excrcifci of the 
body, being ever praftifed at them. 

APOI.LINARIANS, Arot,LJ«Aais.Ts, called al. 
fo by Epipbaiiius Dimr.rilt, ancient heretics, who de¬ 
nied the proper humanity of Chrill, and maintained 
that the body which he alTumed was endowed with a 
fcnfitive, and not a rational, foul, but that the Uivinc 
Nature fuppliid the place of the intelleftunl principle 
in man. Tiiiu f('£t derived its name from ApoUinaris, 
bifhup of Laodicca, in the fourth century. 

The Apolliiiari.ins have been charged with other 
opinions, fuch as, the Millenurian and Sabcllian, the 
pre-cKiilcncc of the body of Chrilt, and the pafllon of 
his Deity; hut ccclcfiaflical writers arc not agreed with 
refpe^ to ihefc and other particular*. Their dodrine 
was dril condemned by a council of Alexandria in the 
year 362, and afterwards in a more formal manner by 
a council al Rome in 375 : and by another council in 
378, which depofed Apullinaris from his biHiopnc. 
Notwithllanding all, bis do£lrine fpread through moll 
of thechurclies ofthe call : and hi* followers were fub- 
divided into various fedls. In 388, the emperor The* 
odolius enafted a law, forbidding them to hold alTcm- 
blies, to have any e*cck'(i;tlUr.s or bifliups, or to dwell in 
cities. The rigorous execution of this law, in concur¬ 
rence with the decrees of diffireui councils, reduced 
them to a very ftnall number, and their dudlrine had no 
long duration. 

APOLLINARIS (Caius Sulpicius), avery learned 
grammarian, bom at Carthage, lived in the ad century, 
under the Antonines ; he is fuppofed to be the author 
of the verfes which are prettied to the comedies of Te¬ 
rence, and contain the arguments of them. He had 
for hit fuccelTorin the pnifcffion of grammar Helviua 
Pertinax, who had been his fcholar, and was at lall 
emperor. 

ApoLLiNAais SiDOKtus (Caius LoUius), an emu 
neut Chrillian writer and bilhop in the 5th century, was 
born of a noble family in France. He was educated 
under the bed mallen, end made a prodigious pro- 
gicfs in the feveral arts and fciences, but particularly 
in poetry and polite literature. After he had left the 
fchools, he applied himfclf to the profefllon of war. He 
married Papianilla, the daughter of Avitiis, who wai 
conful, and afterwards emperor, by whom he bad three 
children. But Majorianus in the year 457 having de¬ 
prived Avitus of the empire, and taken the city of 
Lyons, in which our author rcfided, ApoUinaris fell 
into the hands of the enemy. However the reputation 
of his learning foftened Majorianua’s refentments, fo 
that he treated him with the utmoft civility, in return 
for which ApoUinaris cotnpofrcl • panegyric in his ho¬ 
nour ; which was fo highly applauded, that be bad a 
ilatuc eredled to him at Rome, and was honoured with 
the title of Count. In the year 467 the emperor An¬ 
themius rewarded him for the panegyric which he had 
written in honour of him, by raifing him to the poll of 


governor of Rome, and afterwards to the dignity of a Aprllma. 
patrician and fenator, mid erecting a ilatuc to him. .““ij 
But he foon quitted theft fccrlar cmplojmcnts for the 
fervice of the churcti. 7 'he birnopric of Clermont be¬ 
ing vacant in 472 by tiie death of Eparchui., Apullu 
naris, who was then only a layman, was chofen to 
fucceed him without any intercll or folicitation on liis 
part, in whioh fee he afted with the greatell inte- 
griiy. Clermont being befiegcd by the Gutlis, he 
animated the people to the. defence of that city, and 
would never confent to the furrender of it; fo that, 
when it was taken about the year 480, he was oblig¬ 
ed to retire ; but he was foon reftored by Evarigea 
king of the Goths, and continued to govern the church 
as he hiid done hefoie. He died in peace the 2llt of 
Auguil 4.>-7 : and his fellival is Hill obferved in the 
ciiurch 01 Cltnnotit, where his memory is liad in great 
vcncratiiiii. He is cllecmed the moil elegant writer of 
his age, both in piofc and verfe. He wrote a great 
many little pieces; but preferved none but thole which 
he thou,’ht wire worthy of being continued down to 
puiU-rity. He coikfted himfeli the nine books which 
we have remaining of his letters. His chief pieces in 
poetry are the thiec panegyrics upon the emperovs A- 
vilus, Majonaiuis, and Anthemius. Tbs rett of them 
arc a colIcClion of poeir.s addrelfed to his friends upon 
particular uibjecU. His letters contain a variety of 
particulars relating to polite literature and piufane 
hiJlorv. 

APOLLINARIITS (Claudius), a learned bilhop 
of Hicrapolis, who, about the year 170, prefenttd to 
Maicus Aurelius an exckilcnt Apology fur the Cliri- 
ilians. 

ArocctKAaivs THE Youkger, thus called to di- 
(lingiulh him from his father, called ^polUnarw* ibt i. 7 > 
dfr, was at lirll lector or reader of Laodicea, .and after¬ 
wards biHiop of that city. He was iiniverfally cilecm- 
ed the greateft man of his age, both for learning and 
piety, and a moll accuiatc and nervous defender of the 
faith againll all its enemies: but notwithllanding this, 
on his advancing fomc opinions that were not approved, 
he was anathematized us an heretic by tlie’ fecond ge¬ 
neral council of Conllantiiioplc in 381. 

APOLLO, in mythology, a Pagan deity worlhip- 
ped by the Greeks and Romans. Cicero incniions 
four of this name : the moll ancient of whom was the 
foil of Vulcan ; the fecund a fnn ot Corybas, and hern 
in Crete ; the third an Arcadian, called Numiau, from 
his being a great Icgiflator ; and the laft, to whom the 
greatell honour is alcribed, the Ion of Jupiter and La- 
tona. 

Apollo had a variety of other uamos, cither derived 
from his principal attributes, or the chief ]>lai-es where 
he wa* worfhipped. He was called the HeaLr. fiom 
his enlivening warmtli and cheering influence ; PL'an, 
from the peililentiil heats: to flgnify the former, the 
ancient* placed the Graces in his right hand ; and for 
the latter, a bow and arrows in his left: or 

the (hepherd, from hi* fertilizing the earth, and ihciicc 
fuAaiaing the animal creatiun : Jirlius, from his ten¬ 
dering bU things manifeft: Pythiut, from bis victory 
over Python ; Lyciat^ Phubui, and Phanuct from his 
purity and fplenduiir. As Apollo is alinoll always con- 
tounded by the Greeks with the fun, it is no wonder 
that he Ihould be dignitied with fo'ntany attributes. 

It 
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whofe influence is felt by all creation, and fecn by every 
animated part of it, to be adored at the fountain of 
light, heat, and life. The power of healing difeafea 
being chiefly given by the ancients to medicinal plants 
and vegetable prodiidiona, it was natural to exalt into 
a divinity the viflbie caufc of their growth. Hence he 
wai alfo ftyk'd the G«d of Phyfus and that external 
hrat which cheers and invigorates all Uitture. being 
transferred from the hum.in body to the mine, gave 
rife to the idea of all mental cficrvefcence coming from 
this god; hence, hkewife, poets, prophets, and mu- 
licians, are faid to be Numiiic nfftaix, infpirud by A* 
polio. 

Whether Apollo was ever a real perfonage, or only 
the great luminaiy, many have doubted. Indeed, Vof- 
iius has taken grcat pains to prove this god to be only 
a metaphorical being, and that there neve»‘ was any 
other Apollo than the fun. “ He was llylal the Son of 
JaftWr (fays tliia author), becaofc that goJ was rec- 
xoDcd hy the aiicitnrs the author of tiic \-'or'd. His 
motlicr was culled Lalona, a name which ligniiies Lid- 
dm; hccaiilV, before lliefiin was created, all things were 
wrapped up in the obfeurity of chaos. He is always 
icpiefentt'd as heardlef* and youthful, becaiifc the fun 
never grows old or decays. And wliat die can his 
bow and ntrows iinplv, but his piercing beams?” And 
adds, “ that all the cereirn'iiics which were pet formed 
to his honour, had a tnanitdl relation to the great 
fourcc of light which he nprefeotr d. Whence (he 
roRcludes) it is vain to fc<k for any other divinity than 
the fun, which was adored under the name of Apollo.” 
However, though this be in general true, yet it dot-s 
appear, from many palTagcs in ancient authors, that 
there was feme illuilrious perfonage named /IpoHoy who, 
after his apotheufis, was taken for the fun ; as Oliris 
and Oriis in Egypt, whofe exigence cannot be called 
in qnetlion, were, after their death, confounded with 
the fun, of which they became the fymbuls, either 
from the glory and fplendour of their reigns, or from a 
belief that their fouls had taken up their refidcnce in 
that luminary. 

Of the four Apullos mentioned by Cicero, it ap. 
pears that the three lall were Greeks, and the firll an 
Egyptian; who, according to Herodotus, was thefoo 
of Oflris and Ills, and called Orut. Paufanias is of 
the fame opinion as Herodotus, and ranks Apollo 
among the Egyptian divinities. The tellimony of Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus is Hill more exprefs; for in fpeaking of 
Ifls, after faying that Ihe had invented the pra^icc of 
medicine^ he adds, that flie taught this art to her foD 
Orus, named Apollo, who was the lall of the gods that 
reigned in Egypt. 

It is eafy to trace almoll all the Grecian fables and 
mythologies from Egypt, If the Apollo of the Greeks 
was faid to be the Coo of Jupiter, it was becaufc Orus 
the Apollo of the Egyptians had Ofiris for his father, 
-whom the Greeks coafoiinded with Jupiter. If the 
'^reek Apollo was reckoned the god of eloquence, mu- 
jpe:, me<ticine, and poetry, the reafon was, that Ofiris, 
kwhu was the fymbul of tKc fun amohg the Egyptians, 
las well as his fon Orus, had there taught thofe liberal 

S ts. If the Greek Apollo was the god and conduc- 
t of the Mtifcs, it was bccanfe Ofiris carried with him 
|iii his expeditioD to the Indies fmging women and luu- 
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This parallel might be carried on Hill furfher; 
but enough has been faid to provp that the true Apollo' 
was that of Egypt. 

To the other perfe£lions of this divinity the poeti 
have added beauty, grace, and the art of captivating 
the ear aud the heart, no left by the fweetnefs of his 
eloquence, than by the melodious founds of his lyre. 
However, with all thefe uccomplilhments, he lind not 
the talent of captivating the fair, with whofe chitrfi's 
be was enamoured. But the amours and other adven¬ 
tures related of this god diiring-his refidcnce on cunli, 
arc too numerous, and ton well known, to be inferi'd 
here. His mufieal contclls, however, being mure enn- 
neded with the nature of this work, mull not be whol¬ 
ly unnoticed. 

To begin, therefore, with the difpute which he had 
with Ban, that was left to the arbitration of Midas. 

Pan, who thought he excelled in playing tiu' flute, 
uifered to prove that it was an inflruiiieiit ftipcrior to 
the lyre of Apollo. The challenge was accepted; and 
Midas, who was a]>pointcd the umpire in this cuutell, 
deciding in f.ivour of Pan, w.^8 rewarded by Apollo, 
according to the poets, with the curs of an afs iur lus 
ftupidity.—This flcliou feems founded upon hiilory. 
Midas, according to Puulanias, was'the fon of Gui- 
dius aud Cybele ; and reigned in the Greater Phrygia, 
a-, we learn from Strabo. He was puflcITed of luch 
great riches, and fuch an iucinlinatc di.lirr of iiicrealitig 
them by tlie moft contemptible pail'.iuiiny, that, ac- 
cotdiiig to the poets, In* converted wiiateviT he toucli- 
ed into gold. However, bis talent lor accumulation 
did not extend to the aeqiiin inent of taitc and know¬ 
ledge in the fine arts; and, perhaps, his duliiefs and inat¬ 
tention to thefe provoked fomc mufieal poets to invent 
the fable of hisdecifion in favour of Pan agauill Apollo. 
The fcboliail upon Ariflophanes, to explain the li£tion 
of his long ears, fays, that it was defigiied to intimate 
that he kept fpies in all parts of his dominions. 

Marfyas, another player on the flute, was (lill more 
unfortunate than cither Pan or Itis admirer Midas. 
This Marfyas, having engaged in a mufieal difpute 
with Apollo, chofe the people of Nifa forjudges. A- 
polio plaryed akflrft a fimpU air upon his inllrument; 
but Marfyas, taking up his pipe, (Iruck the audience 
fo reu(A by the novelty of its tone, and tlic art of his 
performance, that he feemed to be heard with more 
plcafure than his rival. Having agreed upon a fecond 
trial of Iktll, it is faid that the performance of Apollo, 
by accomiMnyin^j the lyre with his voice, was allowed 
greatly to excel that of Marfyas upon the flute alone. 
Marfyas, with indignatioR, protefled againfl the deci- 
flon of his judges; urging that he had not been fuirly 
nnquilhed according to the rules ilipulatcd, becaiifc 
the difpute was concerning the excellence of their le- 
veral infiruments, not their voices; and that it was 
wholly unjuft to employ two arts againll one.’ 

Apollo denied that he had taken any unfair advan¬ 
tages of his aDtagoiiift,fiiiGe Marfyas had employed both 
his mouth and fingers in performing upon his inftni- 
meet; Co that, if h« was denied the ufe of his mouth, 
he would be ftill more difqualified for the contention. 
The judges approved of Apollo’s reafouing, and order¬ 
ed a third trial. Marfyas was again vanquilhed ; and 
Apollo, inflamed by the violence of the difpute, flea’d 
him alive for his prefumptioo. See Maksvas. 

Taufanias, 


Apollo. 
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Ajjollo. Patifaniu relates a circumftance concerning tbis con- 
left, that had been omitted by Diodorus, which is, that 
Apollo accepted the challenge from MarTyas, upon 
condition that the vibior (hould ufe the vaiK^uilhcd u 
he pleafcd, 

DiuUoru* infurmi us, that Apulia fuuii repenting uf 
the cruelty with which he had treated Mariyas brolcc 
the ilriiigsof the lyre, and by that means put a (lop, 
for a time, to any farther pvogrefs ia the practice of that 
new iiiftrumcnt. 

The m xt incident to be mentioned in the hiftory of 
Apollo is his defeat of the ferpent Python. 

The waters of Deucalion’s deluge, fays Ovid, which 
had overflowed the earth, left a llime from whence 
fprung innumerable monitors ; and among others the 
ferpeiu Python, which made great liavock in the cimn- 
try about ParnaiTus. ApuUu, armed with his darts, put 
him to death; which pliyfically explained, implies, that 
the heat of the fun having dilHpated the noxious (teams, 
thefe munfters foon difappeared ; or if this fable be re> 
ferred to hillory, the feipcnt was a robber, who haunt* 
ing the country about Dclphos, and very much infell* 
iiig thofc who came thither to facritice } a prince, who 
bore the name of Apollo, or one of the pncltsoflhat 
god, put him to death. 

This event gave rife to the inllitution of the P)'thian 
garnet, To frequently mentioned in the Grecian hiilury; 
and it was from the legend of Apollo’s vidlory over the 
Python that the god himfelf acquired the name of Py- 
and his priettefs that of Ptthia. The city of 
Delphoi, when the famous oracles were fo long deli¬ 
vered, was fn-quently ftyleJ Pyt/.’O. 

As Apollo was the god of the fine arts, thofc who 
cultivated them were called bit font. Of this number 
was PliihunuioD of Dciplioi, whom the poets and my> 
thulogids maketlie twin-brother of Autolychus, by the 
nymph Chione, and Apollo and Mercury. It is pre> 
tended that both thefe divinities were favoured by the 
nymph on the fame day, ami that their hits were known 
from their different talents. Philarnmon, a great poet 
and mtidcian, was reported to be the offspring of the 
god who prcfides over thofe arts; and Autolychus, 
from the craftinefs and fubtilty of his difpofrtion, was 
faid to have fpiung from Mercury, god of theft and 
fraud. Philamnum is one of the lirlf, after Apollo, 
upon fabulous ree>ui], as a vocal peiiormer, who ac¬ 
companied himfelf with the found of the lyre: his fon 
was the celebrated Thamyris. See Tkamyiis. 

'i'htre can be no doubt hut that Apollo was more 
geneially revered in tlie Pagan world than any other 
deity ; having, in almoft every region of it, temples, 
oracles, and fellivals, as innumerable as his attributes: 
the wolf and hawk were coofecrated to him, as fymbols 
of hia piercing eyes; the crow and the raven, becaufe 
thefe birds were fuppofed to have by inllinfi the faculty 
of prediAion ; thi laurel, from a perfualion that thofe 
who liept with fomc branches of that tree under their 
heads received certain vapours, which enabled them to 
prophefy. The cock was confecrated to him, becaufe 
by bis crowing be announces the riling of the fuD ; 
and the giafshopper on account of his finging faculty, 
which was fuppofed to do honour to the god of mufic. 
Moft of the ancient poets have celebrated thia tuneful 
iofeA, hut none belter than Anacreon, Odexliii. 

Plato fays that the grafsbopper hogs all fuoimcr wUb* 


out food, like thofe men who, dedicating themfelvcs to A^r lToi 
the Mufea, forget the common concern!> of life. >—y—. 

The fwan waa regarded by the ancients ai a bird fa- 
cred to Apollo in two capacities; lirff, as being, like 
the crow and raven, gifted with the fpirit of predio- 
tioii; and, rccuiidly, fur bid calraurdiriary vocal powerv. 

The fwcetnefs of his fong, efpccially at the approach 
of death, was not only extolled hy all the poets of 
antiquity, but by hiilurians, philufophers, and fages; 
and to call a great writer the /wan of his age and na¬ 
tion, was a full acknowledgment of bis fovereignty *. * See tba 
Thus Horace calls Pindar the Theban fwan. article 

Plutarch, who was himfelf a prieft of Apollo, im-"*"’ 
preffed with the highell refped and vcDcratioii for him 
and for miillc, iu his dialogue upon that art, ntakco 
one of his interlocutors fay, that au invention fo ufe^ 
ful and charming could never have been the work of 
man, but mnfl have originated from fome god, fueh 
as Apollo, the inventor of the flute and lyre, impro¬ 
perly attributed to Hyaguis, Marfyas, Olympus, and 
others \ and the proofs he urges in fupport of this af- 
feniun, fliow, if not its truth, at lead that it was the 
common and received opinion. 

AU dances and facrifices, fays he, ufed in honoiii 
of Apollo, are performed to the found of flutes: the 
ftatue of this god at Delos, trefled in the time of Her¬ 
cules, had in its right hand a bow; and on the left (looil 
the three Graces, who were furiijfhed with three kind \ 
of inflruments; the lyre, the flute, and the fyrin-v. 

The youth alfo who carries the laurel of Tempe to 
Dclphos, is accompanied by one playing un the flute ■, 
and the facred prefents formerly fent to Dclns by tlie 
Hyperboreans, were cuuducted thitherto the found of 
lyres, flutes, and (hepherds pipes. He fupports thefe 
faAs by the tcllimonics of the poets Alexus, Aleman, 
and Corinna. 

It feems as if the account of Apollo could not be 
concluded by any thing that is left to offer on the fub- 
jeft, fo properly, as by part of the celebrated hymn 
of Callimachus, which during many ages was pcrfotmcvl 
and heard by the moll poli/bed people on the globe 
with the utmofl religious zeal, at the fellivals iuffilutt ^ 
to this god. 

H*1 bow the karel, {rrest .AroLio'i tree. 

And all the caveni, Ibahci! her oiT.far clT, 

7'he man that is unli^llow'd; for the god 
Apprrachex H«rk! he knocks; theguirs 
krrl the glad impulfe; aud the fever'd 
Sufaniidivs clink againll their brazin portals- 
Why do tlie IlirliaD palms incliite their buuglu. 

Seif mov'd; anJliovuing fwaos, their cliroais rclcas'^ 

From native Clence, carol founds hanncxiiou> ? 

Begin, young men, the hymu: let all your harps 
Br««h their Ingloriaiu Glenee; and the dance, 
la tnyftic nambtuo trod, explain the mufie. 

But brfl, by ardem pray'r and clear lolltation. 

Purge the contagious fpots of liumaii weukncfs: 

Impure, no mottai can behold Apollo. 

So may you flenirifh, favour'd l>y the god. 

In youth with happy nuptials, and in age 
With filvrr hairs, indfair defeent of thildrcn; 

So Uy foundations for afpiriiig ciiws, , 

And blefvyoxir rprsading rcb'ii.pp uiireaC*. 

Pay lacr^rev’rencc to Apollo's fong; 

Ldl watchful the far-fhooiing god einic ' 
liis fatal arrows. .Silent nniurc Hands: - 
And feas fubCde, obedient to the found 
Oi lol lo Pxan ! nor dares ‘i hvtis 
Longer bewail Uc lut'd Acluliu'death. 

For 



ApuUo, 

Apntl'xlo* 
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Tur PlisWiwti hitfM. Nor wflfij Miobe 
In ffiifli-rkformw fxrfcoere, f*r 
>Ae!i thro’the Plirycian marble. Il.pl;f> meiKr! 
Vlifife foiidnef* coulil compare her irvortal ing 
T«i thole wl.kli fiir Latona W« to Jove, 
lol aij.iiii ripcjt ye, lo Vaaii’ 

ApoHn's praifc till night tirawi on, 

The ditty Aill iiiiUnifh'd ; and the dip 
lltieiiiul to the y'odhcid'i atirihutr* 

V.iiliiiis, and m.itter i-i pioui of your funei. 

Sulilime at Jovc'i righ' hand Apollo fits, 

And rhriice dlllrihuiei honour, gracioua king, 

And tlicme nf vixfe perpetual. From hie robe 
Flow! light ineflable! hi« harp, hib (|uivcr. 

And l.afiian bow,ore gold: with gulden faiidalt 
Hi.' fcii arc (hod. How rich ! tu>w beautiful! 
Bencacli hit llcps the yellow min'ni rifoi; 

Alldearth rcvcalt her treafuret. Youth and beauty 
Eteni.il eleck hi< cheek: from hit fair head 
PerfuiTiet diftil their fwceti; and clinTfiil health. 

Hit diiteou* h.ind-maid. through die air improv'd 
With laviflt hand dllFufci feeata ambrufial. 

Tht fpearman’t atni by thee, great gtnl, dtrrfi.-d, 
Senda forth a certain wound. The lauiel'il Laid, 
Iiilpir'd by thee, compofe* rerfi? immortal 
Taught by thy art divine, the fagr phyfieian 
Eludet the urn, and chains or exiles death. 


Perpetual Hies ihitie hallow’d on thy altars, 

When annual the Carncan fcaA h held; 

The warlike I.ibyans, clad in armour, had 
The dance; with clanging fwoids and Ihiclds they beat 
The dreadful meafurc: In the chorus join 
'I'heir 'women; brown,but heaiitiful: fuch rites 
To thee well plcafmg- 


• The monftrous Python 


Durfl tempt thy wrath in Tain; fen dead he fell, 

To thy great llrength and golden aniisuDctjual. 

/« / while thy unerring hand eUne’d 
Another and another dart, the people ‘ 

Joyfully rcpe.itid In f lo Pfai ! 

Elance the dart, Apollo; for the fafety 

And health of man,gracious thy mother bore thee! 

Pkiok. 

Apollo Beh'idere,OTie in the firft clafs of the an¬ 
cient (latues. The excellence of this iHtue confide inthe 
exprelTion of fomething divine, whereas the reft excel 
only in things that arc common to men. This ftatue 
may pcihnps juftly enough claim the preference, even 
in the fuperior and dijlin^fuilhedclafs of the heft remains 
of all antiquity. There are ahouttwenty ancient ftatues 
which the moderns have difeovered that are referred to 
the ftrft clafs, and confidcred each as the chief beauty 
in its kind. 

APOLLODORUS, bom at Damafeus, a famous 
architect under Trajan and Hadrian. He had the di¬ 
rection of the bridge of (lone which Trajan ordered to 
be built over the Danube in the year 104, which was 
efteemed the mod magniiicent of all the works of that 
emperor. Hadrian, one day as Trajan was difeouriing 
with this archited upon the buildings he had raifed 
at Rome, would needs give his judgment, and ftiowed 
Ite underftood nothing of the matter. Apollodorus 
turned upon him bluntly, and faid to him, Go paint 
citruls, for you arc very ignorant of the fubje^ we arc 
talking upon. Hadrian at thistfme boafted of bis paint¬ 
ing citruls well. This infult coit Apollodorus his life. 

ApOlloookus, a celebrated painter of Athens, a- 
bout 408 years before the birth of Chrift, was the firft 
who invented the art of mingling colours, and of ex* 
pri'fling the lights and (hades. He was admired alfo 
r his judicious choice of fubjcds| and for the beauty 
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and ftrength of colouring furpalTed all the mailers that Apollode* 
went before him. He excelled likrwifo'in ftatuary. 

Apou.oBoaus llu’ Atlu'fiian, a famous gmininarisn, II . 
the fon of Afclepiadcs and difciplc of Arilbrclnis. He 
wrote many works not now extant: but Ins moft fa¬ 
mous produdtion was his Ilibliothcra, conceniiiig (lie 
origin of the gods. This work confided of 24 books, 
but only llirec are now in being. Several other pieces 
of his are to be found in Fabi tcius’s BiUidheea Grina. 

There were various other pfpfuns of this name. Sei* 
pio Tcfti, a Neapolitan, has written a trralife of the 
Apollodurufes, which was printed at Rome in 1555 ; 
and Dr Thomas Gale publilhcd a work of the tame 
kind in 1675. 

APOLLONIA, the name of feveral ancient cities, 
particularly of a colony of the Milcfians in Thrace, from 
which Luciillus took away a coloftus of Apollo, and 
placed it in the capitol. The greateft part of the town 
was (Ituated in a fmall ifland on the Euxiiic, in which 
was a temple of Apollo (Strabo). Pliny fays the co- 
lolTiis was 30 cubits high, and coil joo talents. There 
was alfo un Apollonia at Mount PaniatTus, near Delphi. 
(Stephanus). Troezen was formerly called ylpoUonin. 

AroLLONia, feafts faered to Apollo, inlli'.iiteJ up¬ 
on the following occafiun. Apollo, having vanqniftied 
Pythoi), went with hie fifter Diana to Aigialea ; but, 
being driven from thence, he removed to the ifland 
Crete. The A^gialeaiis were foon after vifited with a 
plague; upon which, confulting the foothfayers, they 
were ordered to fend feven young men and as many 
virgins, to appeafe tliofe deities and bring them hack 
into their country. Apollo and Diana being thus ap- 
peafed, returned to Aigialea ; in memory of which, 
they dedicated a temple tu Pilho, the goddtfi of ptr- 
fuajton s whence a cuftom arofe of chooiing every year 
feven youDg men, and as many virgins, to go as it 
were in fearch of Apollo and Diana. 

AroLLONi A, in geography, a promontory of Africa, 

Upon the coaft of Guinea, near the mouth of the river 
Maacu. 

APOLLOKIlTSi the author of the yfrgonauiie/f 
and furntmed 7 f't Rbodian, from the place of his re- 
fidencc, is fuppofed to have been a native of Alexan¬ 
dria, where he is faid to have recited foine portion cf 
hit poem while he was yet a youth. Finding it ill re¬ 
ceived by his countrymen, he retired to Rhodes j where 
he is conjcAurcd to -have poliftied and completed his 
work, fupporting himfclf by the profeflion of rhetoric, 
and receiving from the Rhodians the freedom of their 
city. He at length returned, with confiderable honour, 
to the place of his birth ; fuccceding Eratofthenes in 
the care of the Alexandrian library in the reign of 
Ptolemy Eiiergeics, who afeendedthe throne of Egypt 
the year before Chrift 346. That prince had been 
educated by tbc famous Ariftarchus, and rivalled the 
preceding fovereigns of his liberal family in the mu¬ 
nificent encouragement of learning. Apollonius was 
a difciple of the poet Callimachus; but their con¬ 
nexion ended in the moft violent enmity, which was 
probably owing to fome degree of contempt vxprefTcd 
by Apollonius for the light compofitions of his maftcr. 

The learned have vainly endeavoured to difeover the 

[ larticulari of their quarrel.—The only work of Apol- 
onius which has defeended to modern times is his poena 
above mentioned, in four books, on tbc Argonautic 

expedition. 
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\p<)1tunini,exp(Hlitiua. Both Longinui and Quintilian have af> 
ApolW ligncd to this tvork the mortifying charaAcr of medio, 
enty; “ But (faya Mr Haylcy) there lies an appeal 
from the fenteace of the mod candid and enlightened 
critics to the voice of Nature ( and the merit of Apol¬ 
lonius has little to apprehend from the dccifion of thia 
ultimate judge. His poems abound in animated de- 
feriptimu and in palTa^ei of the mod tender and pa- 
thetic beauty. How linely painted is the hrli fetting 
forth of the Argo ! and how beautifully is the wife of 
Cliiron hitruduced, holding up the little Achilles in 
her arms, and Ihovving him to liis father Pcleui u he 
failed along the (hore! But the chief excellence in our 

f ioct, is the fpirit and delicacy witli which he has de- 
meated the pufllun of love in his Medea. That Virgil 
thou^'ht very highly of his merit in this paiticular. Is 
fuiriLieiitly L-vidkiil from the miiiutccxaAncrswith which 
he has copied many tender touches of the Grecian poet. 
Tliufe who compare the third book of Apollooius with 
. tlie fourth of Virgil, may, I think, perceive not only 
tli.it Dido has loine features of Medea, but that the 
two bards, however different in their reputation, re- 
fembicd each other in their genius; and they both excel 
in delicacy nnd pathos.”—'i'bc ancient feholia upon his 
jirgnntvUtts, llill e.xtant, are extremely ufeful, and full 
of learning. 

AroLLONivs, of Perga, a city of Painphvlia, wasa 
great geometrician, under the reign of Ptolemy Euur- 
getes, which reaches from the 2<i year of the 133d O- 
iyinpiad to the 3d year of the 139th. He lludicd a 
long time at Alexandria, under the difciplcs of Euclid ; 
and eompofed feveral works, of which that only of the 
Conics remains. 

Apollonius, a Pythagorean philofopher, born at 
Tyana in Cappadocia, about the beginning of the^lrll 
century. At 16 years of age he iKcame a Uriel ob- 
fener of Pythagoras’s rules, renouDcing wine, women, 
and all forts ot 6elh; not wearing Ihocs, letting his 
hair grow, and wearing nothing but linen. He foon 
after let up for a reformer of mankind, and chofe his 
habitation in x temple of iEfculapius, where he is faid 
to have perfoi med many wonderful cures. Philollmtus 
lias wrote the life of Apollonius, in which there are 
numberlers fabulous dories recounted of him. Wc are 
told llmt he went live years without fpeaking \ and yet, 
during this time tli.at he Hopped many ieditions in 
Cilieia, and Pamphylia: that he travelled, and fet up 
for a Icgiiliiior; and that he gave out he nndcrltood 
all 1 uiguages, without having ever learned them: that 
he could tell the thoughts of men, and underllood the 
oracles which birds gave by their Tinging. The Hea- 
tltens were fond of oppoling the pretended miracles of 
this man to thofe of our Saviour; and by a trealife 
wiiich Eufebius wrote againfl one HierocUs, wc find 
tliHt the drift of the latter, iu the treatife which Eufe¬ 
bius refutes, feeins to have been to draw a parallel bc- 
tu'ixt jefua Chriil and Apollonius, in which be gives 
the preference to this philofopher. M. du Pin has 
wrote a confutation of FliiloHratui’s dfe of Apollo¬ 
nius. 

AjKilIonius wTotc fome works, via. four books of ju¬ 
dicial ailrology ; a treatife upon the faenhees, Ihowing 
wliut was proper to l^c oiicred to each deity; and a 
great number of letters; all of which are now lull. 
APOLLOS, iu Scripture liiflory, a jcw of Alex¬ 


andria, who came to Epbefos during the abfence of ^pnlh-on, 
St Paul, who was gone to Jerufalcm (Adb xviii. 24.) Apologkic. 
Apollos was an eloquent mao, and well verfed in the' " "v""'' 
Scriptures; and as he fpoke with zeal and fervour, he 
taught diligently the things of God: but knowing only 
the bapfifm of John, lie wxa no mure than a caiecliu. 
men, or one of the lowed order of Chriltians, and did 
not as yet dilliadly know the myileries of the Chnllian 
dodrioe. However, he knew that Jefus Chrift was the 
Mefllah, and declared himfelf openly to be his difciple. 

When therefore he was come to Ephefus, he began to 
fpcak boldly in the fynagogue, and to (how that Jefus 
was the Chriil. Aquila and Prifcilla having beard 
him, took him home with them-; inilruded him more 
fully in the ways of God ; and baptized him, probably 
in the name of Jefus Chriil. 

Some lime after this he had a mind to go into 
Achaia ; and the brethren having exhorted him to un¬ 
dertake this Journey, they wrote to the difciples, dc- 
firiiig them to receive him. He arrived at Corinth; 
and wa, there very ufeful jn convincing the Jews out 
of the Scriptures, and demouilrated to them that Jefus 
was the Chriil. Thus he watered what St Paul had 
planted in this city (1 Cor. iii. 6.) but the great fnnd- 
nefs which his difcqiles Ind for hia perfon had like to 
have produced a fchifm ; fomc “ faying, I am of Paul; 
otlieis, I am of Apollos; I am of Cephas.”- However, 
this diiilion which-iir Paul fpeaks of in the chapter 
lall quoted, did not prevent that apo'.lle and Apollos 
from being clofcly united by the bands of charily. 

Apollos hearing that the apolUc was at Ephefus, went 
to meet him, and was time when St Paul wrote the 
hrii epiilk to the Cunntliians; wherein he tcAifies 
that he had earnetlly entreated Apollos to return to 
Corinth, but hitherto had not been able to prevail with 
him ; that, neverthelefa, he gave him room to hope 
that lie wuuld go when he had an opportunity. St 
Jerome fays, that Apollos was fo diiiacishcd with the 
divil'ion wh ch had happened upon his aceouiil at Co¬ 
rinth, that lie mind into Crete with Zciia, a doClor i>f 
the law ; and tin.' Jifturbance Living been appeaftj 
by the letter uhieh .St Paul wrote to the Cormthians, 

Apollos reliirned to this city, and was Lilhop thereof. 

The Grciks nuke him b.diop of Duras; others fay, 
he was huhop of Iconium in Phrygia; and olliers, 
tiiat he was bilhop of C cfarca. 

APOLLYON, .1 Greek word that fignifics tht tie- 
firoycr, and anfviers to the Hebrew Abaddvn, St John 
ill ihe Reveliitiuii (ix. 11.) lays, that an angel having 
opened the bottomlcfs pit, a thick fmoke iflued out 
of It; and with this finuke lucuils, like horfes, prepai- 
cd for battle, and enmm.inded by the angel of the 
b.ittumlcfs pit, called in Hebrew AhaJdon, but in the 
Greek Apnilyon. 

APOLOGETIC, Apolocctical, fomething faid 
or written, by way of excufc or apology, for any ac* 
tion or perfon. 

The Apologetic of Tertullian is a work full of 
llrengch and fpirit. He there vindicates the Chrillians 
from all that had been objecled to them; particularly 
from tlie abominable crimes fanl to be perpetrated at 
their meetings, and their want of love and hdclity to 
their coiintr>. Tiic ground of this Lll accufation was, 
their refuiing to uke the aecullomed oaths, and fwear 
by the tutelar gods of the ea)pirc.-^Tcrtullian ad. 

drelTes 
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%|N: 3 o^e dreir«8 hiit Apulogetic to the magiftrateiof Rome, the 
II eenperor Sevenia being then ibfent. 

Aprtno. apologue, in matteri of literature, an inge> 
' nioui method of conreying inftnidion by meant of a 
feigned relation called a moralfaUt. 

The only difference between a parable and an apo> 
Ingue is, that the former, being drawn from what paf* 
fes among mankind, requires probability in the narra* 
tion s whereas the apologue, being taken from the fup< 
pnfed af^ions of brutes, or even ot things inanimate, it 
not tied down to the flrifi rules of probability, stop's 
fables are a model of this kind ef writing. 

APOLOGY, a Greek term, literally importing an 
excufe or defence of Tome perfon or action. 

AFOMELI, among ancient phyficiaiis, a deeoe* 
tion of honey and vinegar, much ufed as a detergent, 
promoter of ttool, urine, &c. 

APOMYOS Bsus, (■«, and^vM,^), in the Hea¬ 
then mythology, 3 name under which Jupiter was wor- 
fliipped at Elii, and Hercules as well as Jupiter at the 
Olympic games. Thefc deities were fupplicated under 
this name, to deftroy or drive away the vaft number 
of flies which always attended at the great facriflccs; 
and in thofe which accompanied the Olympic games, 
the firft was always to the 'Aponiyos, or Myiagrus 
Dcus, that he might drive away the flics from the refl. 
The ufual facrificc was a bull. 

APONEUROSIS, among phyficians a term fome- 
times ufed to denote the expanllon of a nerve or ten¬ 
don in the manner of a membrane ; fometimes for the 
cutting off a nerve ; and, finally, for the tendon it- 

felf. 

APONO (Peter d'), one of the moft famous philo- 
fophers and phyficians of his age, born in the year 1250, 
in a village about four miles from Padua. He ftudied 
fome time at Paris, and was there promoted to the de¬ 
gree of doftor in philofophyand phyfic. Wien he came 
to pra£tife as a phyficiai), he is faid to have infilled on 
very large fums for his vifits : we arc not told what he 
demanded for the vifits he made in the place of his re- 
fidcncc; but it is affirmed, that he would not attend the 
Tick in any other place under 150 florins a-day ; and 
when he was fent fur by Pope Honorius IV. he de¬ 
manded 400 ducats fur each day’s attendance. He was 
fufpcdled of magic, and profecuted by the Inqtiifitiun 
oil that account. ** The common opinion of almull all 
authors (fays Naude) is, that he was the greatell ma¬ 
gician of his age; that he had acquired the know¬ 
ledge of the feven liberal arts, by means of the feven 
familiar fpirits, which be kept enclofed in a ciy- 
llal; and that he had the dexterity to make the mo¬ 
ney he had fpeut come back into his purfe.” The 
fame author adds, that he died before the procefs 
againd him was finiihed, being then in the Both year 
of his age ; and that, after hi) death, they ordered 
him to be burnt in effigy, in the public place of the 
city of Padua ; dcflgning thereby to flrike a fear into 
others of incurring the like puiiifhment; and to fup- 
prefs the reading three books which be had wrote ; the 
firft being the Hrptameron, which is printed at the 
end of the fiHl volume of Agrippa’swork; the fecond, 
that whidi is called by Trithemios, ElueiJareum nc~ 
eromantieum Prtri de yllLano ; and the iafl, that which 
is entitled by the fame author, LiUr ftcptrimtntoruni 
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miralilium dr aanulit feevndum xxviii, marjionei hnii. Apio^ge- 
His bo<ly being ficrctly taken up by Iiib friends, clcap- 
cd the vigilance of the inquifitors, who would have 
burnt it. It was removed feveral times, and- was at 
lall placed in the church of St Augullin, without an 
epiuipl) or any mark of honour. The moll remaikablc 
book which Apoiio wrote, was that which procured 
liim the furnaine of CeiuUuilor i he wrote alfo a piece 
^ entitled De mrdiema omuimoda. There is a dor}’ told 
of him, that, having no well in his houfe, he caufed 
his neighbour’s to be carried into the dreet by deviL, 
when he heard they hud forbidden his maid fetching 
water there. He had much better (fays Mr Baylc) 
have employed the devils to make a well in his owu 
houfe, and have dopped up his neighbour’s; or, at 
lead, tranfported it into his houfe, rather than into the 
dreet. 

APONOGETON: A genus of the digynia order, 
belonging to the heutandria clafs of plants, whjch lias 
no Englidi name. The calyx is an oblong omentum ; 
there is no corolla ; and the capfulz arc thrce-rcedcd. 

There are two fpecies, natives of the Indies. 

AFONUS, a hamlet near Eatavium, with warm baths. 

It was the birth-place of Livy, (Martial); and is now 
called jf/iaito. £. Long. 10. Lat. 4^. ly. 

APOPEMPTIC, in the ancient pocir)’, a hymn 
addicdcd to a draiiger on his departure from a place to 
his own coimtry. The ancients had certain holidays, 
wherein they took leave of tlie gods with apopemptic 
fongs, as fiippoling them returning each to his own 
country. The deities having the patronage of divers 
places, it was but jud to divide their prefents, and al¬ 
low fome time to each. Hi nee it vvas, that among the 
Delians and Milefians wc find fcads of Apollo, and 
among the Argians fcads of Diana, called F.pidemif, 
as fuppofmg tnefc deities then more peculiarly rdl- 
dent among them. On the lad day of tlic fead they 
difmifTed them, following them to the altars with apo» 
prnptie hymns. 

APOPHASIS, a figure in rhetoric, by which the 
orator, fpcaking ironically, feems to wave what lie 
would plainly infiiiuatc : as, Neither 'will J mention thofe 
thingi; wbieb, if JJhould, you not'withfanding could ;«»'• 
tier confute, nor fpeah agninjl them. 

APOPHl.EGMATlZANTS.in pharmacy,medi- 
cincs proper to clear the head from I’upcrfluous phlegm, 
whether by fphting or by the nofe. 

APOPHTHEGM, a lhort,fcntentioiis, andindruc- 
tivc remark, pronounced by a perfon of didinguiflied 
character. Such is that of Cyrus : De is unworthy to 
be a magifrate, who is not better tlsan his fubjetSs. 

Or this: He that tuiU not take care ef his own Ivftnrfs, 
will be forced to tale cure of that of ethers. Or that of 
Artaxerzes Mminoii, when reduced to hunger by the 
lofs of his baggage ; How much pleufure have / hither* 
to lived a f ranger to ? Or that of Cato, Homines nihil 
agendo difevnt male agere. Or, finally, that of Au- 
gndus, PifHna knte. The apophthegms of Plutarch 
are well known. 

' APOPHYGE, in DTchiteAure, a concave part or 
ring of a column, lying above or below the flat mem. 
bcT. The French call it le' conge (Pen has, or (Pen haul: 
the Italians, cavo di hajb, or di fopra ; and alfo il vivo 
di bajfo. The apophyge originally was no more than 
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ilic rfn|T, or fcrril, at firft fiKcd 011 llie extremities of 
K wooden pillars', tojceepthem from fplilting; which af< 

. terwards was iinitiiicd in Hone. 

APOPHYSIS, in anatomy, a procefs or protube¬ 
rance of a bone. See Anatomy. 

APtJPLEXY, a dirteniper in which the patient is 


fuddenly deprived of all his feiii'es, and of voluntary 
motion. See Mcmcinf., JntUx. 

A 1 * 0 R 1 A, is • figure in rhetoric, by which the 
fpeaker ihows. that he doubts where to begin for the 
mviltitude of matter, or wliat to fay in fume itrangc and 
ambiguoufi thing; and doth, as it were, argue the cafe 
with liimfelf. Thus Cicero fays, IVbelhtr Ae toot them 
from hit felkiut morr impudetilly, gave thtm to a harlot 
more lafcivioujly, removed them from the Roman people 
more tvickedly, or altered them more prefumptuoufly, J ear- 


not •U'cU declare. 


APORON, or AroaiME, a problem diflicult to re- 
folve, and which has never been refolved, though it be 


not, in ilfclf, impoflible. 

The word is derived from errs^Ht which fignifies 
Something very difficult, and icnpradicable \ being 
formed from the privative » and pnjfage. Such 
we conceive the quadrature of the circle ; the dupli* 
cature of the cuIk ; the irifeflitin of an angle, kc. 
When a quclUon was propofed to any of the Grtxk 
philofopbers, cfpecially of the fcA of Academrlls; if 
he could not give a fulution, his anfwer was, Awe^iv, 


I ernnot fee through it. —This word is atfo ufed by fttine 
law writers for an inexplicable fpcech or difeourfe. 

APt)S 10 PJ£SIS, in rhetoric, otherwife called re- 
tiernry, and fupprtjfton ; a figure, by which a perfon 
really fpcaks of a thing, at the fame time that he 
makes a (how as if he would fay nothing of it. The 


word cuniCH from tt*»nmiraoi, I am /i/ro/.—It is com¬ 
monly ufed to denote the fame with iLLirsis. JuL 
Scaliger dlHinguifhes them. The latter, according to 
him, being only the fuppreffion of a word ; as, me, 
me; adfum qui feci; the former, the omitting tore- 
late feme part of the aflion ; as. 


Dixeral, atqiie il/am media inter ialia f rro 
Cullapfam adfpieiitnl - ■ . 


and the third, of thofc who complied fo far with the 
Jews, as to communicate with them in many of their II 
unlawful praflices, without making a formal profclTion Ayoftwe. 
of their religioo. But the fourth fort was of thofe who, 
after having been fome time Chriftiani, voluntarily rc- 
Upfed into Paganifm. 

The perverfion of a Chriftian to Judaifm, Paganifm, 
or other falfe religion, waa punilhed by the emperors 
Conllantius and Julian with confifeation of goods; to 
which the emperors Theodofiusaod Valentinian added 
capital punilhment, io cafe the apoftatc endeavoured to 
pervert others to the fame iniquity: A punilhment too 
fevere for any icmpoial laws to iiifiifl; and yet the 
zeal of our ancellori imported it into this country t for 
we find by llradon, that in his time apoftates were to 
be burnt to death. Doubtlefs the prefervation of Chri- 
ttianity, as a national religion, is, abtIraCted from its 
own intrinlic truth, of the utmoll confequence to the 
civil Hate: which a tingle infiaiice will fnfliciently de- 
inonftratc. The l>cli«f of a future flate of rewards and 
punifiimcnts, the entertaining Jud ideas of tlic moral 
uttribiites of the fupretnc Bein^, and a firm perfuafioii 
that he rupcrinteiids and will bnally compenfate every 
action in human life (all which arc clearly reveakd in 
the dottni'.cs, and forcibly inculcated by tlic precepts, 
of our SaviourChrill ),thefe are the grand foundution i t 
all judicial oaths: which call God to witnefs the t: I'.h 
of thole fails, which perliaps may be only known tn 
him and the paity attelling; all moral evidence thci'- 
fore, .all confidence in human veracity, innll be wcaiv- 
eticd hy apulldfy, and uvcrthrouii by total iutidel'ty. 
Wherefore all aflrouts to Chrilli.inity.ov cndcavf'urs to 
dipieciute its efficacy, in thofe who have once profcHed 
it, arc higlily deferving of cenfurc. But yet the hdi 
of life is a liruvieT penalty than the oflcncc, taken in a 
civil light, defervts; and, taken in a fpiritiial liglit, 
our laws have no jiirifdiction over it. This puintfirni n:, 
therefore, has long ago be'coine obfnUte; and the ot- 
fence of apoHafv w.is for a long time the objeft onlv 
of the ecclefiallieal courts, which corrcilid the eifend- 
n pro falutc iiriime. But about the elol'e of »!ie lail 
century, the civil liberties to which we were ihui re- 
Rored being ufed as a cloak of mjIicioufiK'fs, .md the 


where the poet docs not mention how Dido killed her- 
fclf.-o-This figure is of life to keep up the gntndeur 
ond fuhlimily of a difeonrfe. 

APOSPHRAGISMA, (from ««r*, and r9gwy<^«r. / 
fialj, in antiquity, the figure or imprellion of a feah— 
It was forbid among the ancients to have the figure or 
image of God on their rings and feals. To this pur- 
pofellie precept of Pythagoras, £1 @» fui 

I But in procefs of time, this was little re¬ 
garded ; it was ufual enough to have the figures of £• 
gyptian and other deities, as well as of heroes, mon- 
Rers, friends, anceRort, and even brutes, on their iae- 
tyli, or rlng-fcals. Thus Csfar had the image of Ve¬ 
nus, Pullio of Alexauder, AuguRut of the £^rax,Poin- 
pey of a frog, I^entulus of his grandfather, frc. 

APOSTASIS, in medicine, the fame with abfcefi. 

APOSTASY, the abandoniag the true religion. 
The primitive Chriftian church diRingoilhed feveral 
kinds of apoRafy. The firR, of thofe who went over 
entirely from ChriRianity to Juduifm ; the fecond, of 
thofe who mingled Judaifm and ChriRianity together; 
VoL. II. Part I. 


moR horrid doelrine fabvcifivc of all rcH,i,'ion beng 
publicly avowed both in difeourfe and writings, it was 
thought neceffary again for the civil power to interpofe, 
by not admitting thofe mifereants to the privilege", uf 
Society, ivbo maiutainedTuch principles as dcRrnyed all 
moral obligation. To this end it was ena>iled, by Ra- 
tutc 9 and 10 W. III. c. 32. That if any perfon edu¬ 
cated in, or having made profeflion of, the Chrifliaii 
religion, (hall by writing, printing, teaching, or ad- 
vifed fpeakingy deny the ChriRtan religion to be true, 
or the holy Scripturei to be of divine authority, he (hall 
upon the firR offence be rendered incapable to hold any 
office or place of truR; and, forthe fccond, he render¬ 
ed incapable of bringing any aAion, or of being guar¬ 
dian, ezecator, legatee, or purchafer uf lands, and 
(hall fuffer three years imprifonment without bail. To 
give room, however, for repentance, if, within four 
mouths after the firR convidion, the delinquent will in 
open court publicly renounce his error, he is difehar- 
ged for thatonce mm all difabilities. 

APOSTATE, onewbodefertshis religioo. Among 
R the 
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Afvflau the RomaniH^, it fij^nifies a man who, without a legal 
II (lifjienfatidn, furfukes a religious order of which he had 
Ap oftlf. niade profellion. Hence, 

' ArOSTATA CAHENDO, in the Englifli law, a writ 

that formerly lay againft a perfon who, having entered 
into ibine order of religion, broke out again, and wan¬ 
dered up and down the country. 

A POSTERIORI, or demouftralion a p^eriori. 
•See HLMON.STKariON. 

APOSTIL, iu matters of literature, the fame with 
n marginal note.' 

APOSTI.E properly fignifies a mcflViiger or perfon 
feat by another upon fume bufinefs ( and hence, by way 
of eminence, denotes one of the difciples commifliuaed 
by jefus Chrill to preach the gofpel. 

Our bleflcd Lord fclcAed twelve out of the number 
of tu!) d'fciples to be invefted with the apoillellup. 
Their names were Simon Peter, Andrew, James the 
greater, John, Philip, Bartholomew, Thomas, Mat¬ 
thew, James the lefs, Jude furnamed Lebbens or Thad- 
dens, Simon the Caiiaanite, and Judas Ifcarint. Of 
tlufo Simon, Andrew, James the greater, and John, 
tverc lilhermen ; and Matthew a publican, or receiver 
of the public revenues: of what profeflion the reff 
were, we arc not tuld iu Scripture ; though it is pro¬ 
bable they were fiftiemien. 

There are various conjeflures as to the reafon of our 
•Saviour’s making choice of tweht apoftica. The moft 
probable is, that it might be in alluftoii to the twelve 
patriarchs, as the founders of their fevenl tribes; or to 
the twelve chiefheads or rulers of thofe tribes, of which 
tiie body of the Jewifli nation confided. This opinion 
feems to be countenanced by what our Saviour tells his 
apodks, that *' when the Sou of man fhall fit on the 
throne of his glory, they alfo fhsll lit upon twelve 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Ifracl.” 

Our Lord’s lirltcomroilliun to his apofiles was in the 
third year of his public minidry, about eight months 
after their folemii cleAion ; at which time he Pent them 
out by two and two. They were to make no provi- 
film of money for their fiibfiftencc in their journey, 
but to expedt it from thofe to whom they preached. 
Tliey were to declare, that the kingdom of heaven, 
or tlie Milli.i)i, was at hand; and to conhnn their 
doAriiie by miracles. They were to avoid going ei¬ 
ther to the Gentiles or to the Samaritans, and to con¬ 
fine their prenching to the people of Ifrael. In obe¬ 
dience to their Mailer, the apodlei went into all the 
parts of PiJcdiue inliabited by the Jews, preaching 
the gofpel, and working miracles. The evangelical 
hilloiy is filent as to the particular circumftances at¬ 
tending this drd preaching of the apolHes ; and only 

• nils us, that they returned, and told their Mailer 
Irthat they had done. 

'heir fecond comniidlnn, juft before our Lord’s af- 
cenlion into heaven, was of a more extenfive and par¬ 
ticular nature. They were now not to confine their 
preaching to the Jews, but to ** go and teach all na- 
lioin, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of- the Son, and of the Holy Glioft.” Accordingly 
thidy began publicly, after our Lord’s afccnfion, to ex- 
^rcife the office of their minidry, working miracles 
daily in proof of their milTion, and making great num¬ 
bers of converts to the Chritlian faith. This alarmed 
jhlie jewilh Sanhedrim; whcreiiputi the apollka were 


apprehended, and, being examined before the high 
pried and elders, wci-c cunimanded nol'to prcnch any 
more in the name of Chrid. But this injund'tion did 
not terrify them from pcrfiding in the duty of their 
calling ; for they continued daily, in the temple, and 
in private houfes, teaching and preaching the gufpe). 

After the apodles had exerdfed their miniflry for 
twelve years in Paledine, they refolved to difperfe 
themfclves in different parts of the world, and agreed 
to determine hy lot what parts each Ihould take. Ac¬ 
cording to this divifion, St Peter went into Pontus, 
Galatia, and thofe other provinces of the Lelfer Afia. 
St Andrew had the vail northern countries of •Scytliia 
and Sogdiana allotted to bis portion. St John’s u’as 
partly the fame with Peter’s, namely the Lelfer Alia. 
St Philip had the Upper Afia afTigned to him, with 
feme parts of Scythia and Colchis. Arabia 1 -tlix fell 
to St Bartholomew’s lharc. St Matthew jireaehed in 
Cbaldza, Pcrfia, and Parthia. St Tiiomas preached 
likewife in Parthia; as alfo lu the Hyrcaiiians, BaCtri- 
ans, and Indians. St Janies the Icfs continued in Je- 
rufalem, of which church he was hilhop. St •Simon 
had for his portion Egypt, Cyrenc, Libya, and Man- 
ritsnia ; St Jude, Syria and Mefopotamia ; and St Mat¬ 
thias, who was chofen iu tlic room of the traitor Ju¬ 
das, Cappadocia and Colchis. Thus, by the difpcrlton 
of the apollles, Chnftianity was very early planted in 
a gnat many parts of the world. We have but very 
Ibort and imperfefl accounts of their travels and ac¬ 
tions. 

In order to qualify the apollles for the arduous taHc 
of converting the world to the Chrillian religion, they 
were, in the firft place, miiacuIouHy enabled to fpeak 
the languages of the fcveral nations to whom they were 
to preach: and, in the fecond place, were endowed 
with the power of working miracles, in confirm.uiou 
of the doftrines they taught ; gifts which were unne- 
cclTary, and therefore ccafed, in the after ages of the 
church, when Chrillianity came to be ellaWlhcd by 
the civil power. 

St I’aul is frequently called the apoBk, by way of 
eminence ; and the ap^U of the Gmlilei, bccaufc liia 
miiiillry was chiefly made ufc of for the coiivcrlion of 
the Gentile world, as that of St Peter was for the 
Jews, who is therefore ftyled the apefUr of the eireutti’ 
ctfon. The fcveral apollles, are ufually repicfciited 
with their refpeflive badges or attributes; St Peter 
with the keys; St Paul with a fword; St Andrew 
with a crofs or faltier; St James minor with a fuller’s 
pole ; St John w’ith a cup, and winged ferpent flying 
from it; St Bartliulomcw with a knife; St Philip 
with a long ftaff, whole upper end is formed into a 
crofs; St Thomas with a lance ; St Matthew with 
a hatchet; St Matthias with a battle-axe ; St James 
major with a pilgrim's ilaff and a gourd bottle; St Si¬ 
mon with a fuw i and St Jude with a club. 

'I'his appellation was alfo given to the ordinary tra¬ 
velling minillers of the churcb.-~Thus St Paul, in the 
EpilUe to the Romans, xvii. 7. fays, ‘‘ Salute Andro- 
nicus and Junta, my kinfmen and fellow prifuners. who 
are of note among the apoftles.” It was likewife a 
title given to thofe fent by the churches to carry their 
alms tu the poor of other churches. This ufage they 
borrowed from the fyiiagogues, who called thofe whom 
they font on tills ioril<ige by the fume name ; and the 

funclioo 


ApoHle. 
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fiindlon nr office itfclf mw»raXn, apojlle, q. A. 

TIiur St PiniFf \rritinp' to the Pliilippiaoi, telli them 
that Epaphroditus tlieir apoffle had miuiffred to bit 
wants, ch. ii. 25. 

The appellation is given in like manner to thofe per- 
fons who firll planted the Chriftian faith in any place* 
Thus Dionyfius of Corinth is called the 
France; Xavier, the ^ tbe ladiett &c. In the 
Eaff Indies the Jefuit miflionarics are aHb called «• 
fnfilts. 

ArosTLE is alfo ufed among the Jews for a kind 
of officer anciently fent into the fever^ parts and pro¬ 
vinces in their jurifdiflion, by way of vifitor or com- 
miffary, to fee that the laws were duly obferved, and 
to receive the monies colledled for the reparation of 
the temple, and the tribute payable to the Romans. 
The Theodofian code, lib. 14. De calls thofe 

apajloli, qui ad exij;endum aurum atque argentum i ba- 
triarrha eerto tempore diriguntur. Julian the apoffate 
remitted the Jews the apojlk, »ir»r»Xn -, that is, as he 
Iiirrfelf explains it, the tribute the)' had been accu- 
ftomed to fend him. Thefc apofflcs were a degree 
bvlow the officers of the fynagogues called patriarch/, 
and received their commiilions mm them. Some an- 
thurs nhferve, that .St Paul had borne this office 1 and 
that it is this he alludes to in the beginning of the 
epiilte to tlic Galatians : as if he had iaid, Paul, no 
lotigcr an apuffle of the fynagpguc, nor fent thereby 
to maintain the law of Mofes, but now an apoftle and 
etnoy of Jefui Chrift, &c. St Jerome, thougli he does 
not believe that St Paul had been an apolUe of this 
kind, yet imagines that he alludes to it in the paffage 
juft cited. 

ArosTLt, in the Greek liturgy, is particnlarly 
ufed for a book containing the epililes of St Paul, 
printed in the order wherein they arc to be read in 
churches, through the courfe of the year. Another 
book of the like kind, coutaiiisng the Oofpclt, is called 
EwsfyiAt**, Gofpel. —Tbe apoftle, of late days, has alfo 
contained the other canonical cpllUcs, the a£ls of the 
Apoftles, and tlie Revelation. Hence it is alfo called 
Ath of the Apoflet, n{N(«T*r«A«( i that being tbe lirll 
book in it. 

Apostle is alfo thought by many to have been the 
original name for biftiops, before the denomination 
hijhop was appropriated to their order. Thus Theodo- 
ret lays cxpreMy, the fame perfons were anciently cab 
led promifeuoufly both bilhops and prclbyters, whilft 
I hole who are now called bilhops were called apofltt. 
In the arfenal of Bremen, there are twelve pieces of 
cannon called the Tvcehc Apqflet, on a fuppofition that 
the whole world mull be convinced, and acquiefee in 
the preaching of fuch apoftles. 

y/poiTt*j Creed: A formula, or fummarv of the 
Chriftian faith, drawn up, according to Rumniis, by 
the apoftles themfelves: who, during their Hay at Je- 
nifulem, foon after our Lord’s afetaiion, agreed upon 
this creed, as a rule of faith, and ai a word of dfiinc- 
tica by which they were to know friends from faes. 

SaruiiiiiN, iiiid fume other Authors, cvftjc€lurr, that 
they did not compofe it till the fecond year of the reign, 
of Claudius, a little before their difperfton. Aa to 
their manner of rompofmg it, Tome fancy, that each 
apoftle pronounced his article, which js the reafon of 
I'» being called fmh/um ap<^olicim, it being made up 
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of fentencei jointly contributed, after the manner of 
perfons paying each their club (fymbolum) or (hare of 
a reckoning. ApoPobt*. 

But there Are reafoni which may induce us to que- ' '' 
ftion whether ^e apoftlea coropofed any fuch creed as 
this. For, firft, Neither St Luke in the Adis, nor any 
other ecclefiaftical writer before the 5th century,maks 
anymentioD of an affembly of the apoftles in order to 
the compofing of a creed. Secondly, The fathers of 
tbe three ffrft centurin, in difputing a gainft the here¬ 
tics, endeavoured to prove that the dodrioe confained in 
this creed was the fame which the apoftles taught; but 
they never pretend that the apoftles compofed it. 

Thirdly, If the apoftles had made this creed, it would 
have been the fame in all churches, and in all ages; 
and all authors would have dted it after tbe fame man¬ 
ner. But the cafe U quite otherwife. In the fecond 
and third ages of the church, there were as many 
creeds as authors, and one and the fame author fets 
down the creed after a different manner in feveral pla¬ 
cet of his works; which is an evidence that there was 
not at that time any cieed which was rejiuted to he 
the apoftles. In the 4th century, Riiffiiius compares 
together the three ancient creeds of the churches of 
Aquileia, Rome, and the Eaft, which differ very c-on- 
ftderaUy in the terms. Befidcs, thefc creed' d'lVeied 
not only in the terms and expreflions. but cren in the 
articles, fome of which were omitted in one or oilier 
of them ; fuch as thofe of the defetnt into he!/, the cem- 
munion of the faint/, and the lift extrUfing, h'rtjin 
thefe reafons it may be gathered, that tlioiigli this 
creed may be faid to be that of the apulltes in rcgaul 
to the dofirines contained iherein, yet it is not to he 
referred to them as the authors and firft compoftr.s of 
it. Who was the true author of it, is not fo eafy to de¬ 
termine; though its great antiquity may be inferred 
from hence, that the whole form, as it now iljuJs in 
the Eiiglilh liturgy. Is to be found in the wovh, of Si 
Anibrofc and RufHnus, the former of whom floiiriHied 
in the 3d century, and the latter in the 4th century. 

The primitive Chriftians, in regard t hey aln .nys t-'u. 
cealed this and ihcir other myfteries, did not pubhi !y 
recite the creed, except at the times of huptifin; u Iiicli, 
unlefs in cafes of ncccfliiy, were only at Kaftcr .in j 
Whitfuntide. The conftant repealing it \yui iK>i nu 
trodticed into the church till the end of the 5th cen¬ 
tury i about which time Petrus Guapheus, hilliop '>t 
Antioch, preferibed the recital of it every lime divine 
fcrvice was performed. 

APOSTOLARE, A?o%roLic.\v.t,ap'jf'dizl’!g, in 
feme middle age writers, denotes the being preferred 
to the dignity of pope. 

APOSTOLATE, in a general fenfe, is iifcd for 
million. In this fenfe, Olearius has a difeourfe con- 
cemiog the apoAolate of Chrift. 

Apostolatb more properly denotes ihe dignity nr 
office of an apoftle of Chrift; but it is alio iifcil, in 
ancient writers, fur the office of a biffiop. In tins 
fenfe we meet svith feveral letters, petitions, reqnells, 

&c« diixdlctl to bilbops, uiidci lltc title ot your upvfu- 
late, or apqfolatu/ vefer. But as tlie title apiflofuu/ 
had been appropriated to (he pope, fo that of ap-fo- 
late became at length reftmined to the folcdigmiy nf 
the popedom. Ever)' hilliop’s fee was anciently dig¬ 
nified with tire title of frdtt apnfioliea, an apoftoheal 

R 2 fee, 
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Apoftoli fjc, which is now the peculiar denomination of the fee 
U of Rome. 

■ ^ ^ APOSTOLI, in law, denote thofe letters mifEve 
which are demanded in cafes of appeal. 

APOSTOLIC. AposTOLicaLi fooiethinfr that re¬ 
lates to the apoftles, or defeends from them, 'lltus we 
fay, the age, ttp^a&ial doSriuc, ap^olieal 

charadler, conllitutions. trMitioni, &c. 

ArosTOiic, in the primitive church, was anappel-. 
lacion given to all fneh churches as were founded by 
the apuilies; and even to the bifhops of thofe chorches, 
as being the reputed fucccifors of the apoHIes.—Thefe 
were confined to four, via. Rome, Alexandria, Anti¬ 
och, and Jerufalem. In after times, other churches 
atTumed the fsme quality, on account, principally, of 
the conformity of their doctrine with that of the chur- 
clics which were apoftolical by foundation, and becaufe 
ail bifhops held iliemfcives fucccifors of the apolUes, or 
d iji their diocefes with the authority of apoflles. 

The firll time tlie term apoJloUcal is attributed to 
!)iiliup.«, as fuel), is in a letter of Clovis to the council 
of Uilcatis, held in 511, though that king docs not 
thiTv expvefsly denominate them apoJlolUal but (apo- 
jfolica fede dipnjft.nt) highly worthy of the apoftolical 
lee. In ;Si, Cluutntm colls the bifhops, met at the 
icuneil cf Ma^on, apiJloVical pontiffs, upofiolui pnHii^ 
f.trs. 

In progrefs of time, the bifhop of Rome growing in 
power above the reft, and the three palriordiates of 
Al.'xaiidria, Antioch, and Jerufaletn, falling into the 
hands of the Saracens, the title aptjlolual was reftrain- 
ed to the pope and his church alone. Though fome 
of llie popes, and StGregory the Great, not content¬ 
ed to hold the title by this tenure, began, at length, 
to iiifift, that it belonged to them by another and pecu¬ 
liar right, as being the fuccefi’ors of St Peter. The 
count) y of Rheims in 1049 declared that the pope was 
the foie apoftolical primate of the univerfal church. 
And hence a great mimbcr of apoftolkals 5 apr^olical 
fee, ap^Jlolical nuncio, apcjlolical notary, apt^olUal brief 
apnjl'}lii.al chamber, ap'^olieal vicar, &c. 

jlpoiJoiicAi Con^itutioru. See Constitution. 

yirosTOLiCAL Traditions. Sec TaxDiTiON. 

yfposroLiCAL Fathtrt is an appellation ufually given 
to the writers of the firft century who employed their 
pens in the caiifc of Chriftianity. Of thefc writers, 
Cotclerius, and after him Le Clerc, have publiflied a 
collcAion in two volumes, accompanied both with their 
«wn annotations and the rensarks of other learned 
men. 

APOSTOLIANS, a feft of the Mennonites, 
which firft fprung up in the year 1664, and derived its 
name from Apoftool, one of the Mennonite minifters 
at Amfterdam. They concurred with them in doc¬ 
trine, and admitted to their comtaunion thofe only 
who profefTed to (sclieve all the fentiments which are 
contained in their public coiifeflion of faith. 

APOSTOLICI, or ArosTouics, was a name af- 
fumed by three different fe£ls, un account of their pre- 
tending to imitate the manner and practice of the apo- 
files. The firft apoftolici, otherwife called ApotaQit* 
and Apoiaiiici, rofe out of the Lncntitae, and Cathari. 
in the third century. They made profefSon of ab- 
ftaining from marriage, and the ufe of wioe, flefti, mo¬ 
ney, itc. 
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Gerhard Sagarelli was the founder of the feennd 
feft; he obliged his foHowers to go from place to 
place as the apoftles did, to wander about clothed in 
white, with long beards, difhevelled hair, and bare 
heads,, accompanied with women, whom they called 
tbeir fpiritual lifters. They likewife renounced all 
kind-' of property and poftciTionB, inveighed againft the 
powing corruption of the church of Rome, predicted 
Its overthrow, and the eftablifhinent of a purer church 
on its ruins. Sagarelli was burnt ulive at Parma in the 
year 1300, and was afterwards fucceeded by Dulci- 
DU8,.vvho added to the charadler of an apoiHe thofe of 
a prophet and a general, and carried on a bloody and 
dreadful war for tlic fpace of more than two years a- 
gainft Reyiieriiis, bilhup of Vercclli, { he was at length 
defeated, and put to death in a barbarous manner in 
the year 1307. Nevcrthclefs, this fe£t fnbfiftcd in 
France, Germany, and in otlier countries, till the be¬ 
ginning of the fifteenth century^ when it was totally 
extirpated under the pontilic.itc of Boniface IX. 

The other branch of apoftolici was of the tweKih 
century. Thefc alfo condemned marriage, preferring 
celibacy, and calling themfelvcs the chaftc brethren 
and fillers; though each was allowed a fpiritual lifter, 
with whom he lived iii a dumeftic rclutiun ; and on this 
accuuitt they have been charged with concubinage; 
they held it unlawful to take an oath ; they fet alide 
the life of baptifm ; and in many things iniitaf'd the 
Mniiicliccs. Beiuaid wiutc againft tins fedt of apo- 
flolici. 


Apoflllli- 

<iim 

II 

ApotsAi* 

ts. 


APOSTOLICUM is a peculiar name given to n 
kind of fong or hymn, anciently ufed in chuislies. 
The apoftolicum is mentioned by Greg. Thnumaturgns 
as ufed in his time. Voflius underftands it as fpokeii 
of the apoftles creed : Suiccr thinks this impoflible, fur 
that this creed was then unknown in the churches of 
the call. 

APOSTROPHE, in rhetoric, a figure by which 
a perfoii who is either abfent or dead is .'iddrefTed as if 
he were prefent and attentive to us. Thisfiguic is,, 
in boldncfs, a degree lower than the addrefs to per- 
foiiified objedls (Sec PtasoKiFiCATioN) ; finee it re¬ 
quires a lefs effort of imagination to Tuppofe perfuns 
prefent who are dead or abfent, than to animate infen- 
fible beings and dire£l our difcnurfc to them. The 
poems 01 OfTian abound with the moll beautiful in- 
fiances of this figure. “ Weep on the rocks of roar¬ 
ing winds, 0 Maid of Inillorc 1 Bend thy fair head 

over the waves, thou fairer thuii the ghoft of the hills 

when it moves in a fun beam at noon over the filence 
of Morven ! He is fallen I Thy youth is low : pale 
beneath the fword of Cuchullin !” 

Afostkothb, in grammar, the contraAion of a 
word by the ufe of a comma : as eaWd fur catlcd, tho’ 
for though. 

APOTACTIT.£,or AroTACTict, an ancient ftft, 
who affe£ling to follO'W the evangelical counfcls of po¬ 
verty, and the examples of the apoftles and primitive 
Chriftians, renounced all their cffeCls and pofTeftions. 
It does nut appear that they gave into any errors dur¬ 
ing their firft ftate ; fome ei^fiaftical writers alTure 
UB they had divers holy virgins and martyrs under the 
perfccution of Dioclefian in the fourth century \ but 
they afterwards fell into the opmionsof the Enenititx, 
and taught that the seaguncing of all riches was not 
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jpf.HcViitonly a matter of coiinfel and advice, but of precept 
•»"'» and iieceflity." And bence tbe fixth law in the Theo. 

II . dofian code joins the Apotaititx with the Uunomiana 
and Arlans. 

APOTEICHISMUS, in the ancient military art, 
a kind of line of circumvallation drawn round a pdace 
in order to befiege it. This was alfo called ptrileithif- 
muj. The Bril thing the ancienta went about, when 
they deligned to lay clofe fiege to a place, was the apo. 
feichifmus; which fometimei confifted of adoublc wall 
or mmijart, raifed of earth ; the innermoil to prevent 
fudden Tallies from the town, the outermoA to keep off 
foreign enemies from coming to the relief of the be« 
fiegcd. This anfwered to what arc called lina ef eon~ 
travallrtion and rireumvallation among the moderns. 

APOTHECARY, one who pmSifes the art of 
phamacy. In London, the apothecaries arc one of the 
city companies. They were incorporated by a charter 
from King James t. procured at the folicitation of 
Dr Mayeme and Dr Aitkins; till that time they only 
made a part of the grocers company 5 plums, fugar, 
fpicc, Venice tre.icle, mithridate, Ac. were fold in 
the fame Ihop and by the fame perfun. The reafon 
of feparating them was, that me^cines might be bet* 
Mr prepared, and in oppofition to divers perfons who 
impufed unwholefome remedies on the people. By an 
ad which was made perpetiial in the ninth year of 
George I. they arc exemptwifrom ferving upon juries, 
or in ward and parifh offices. They are obliged to 
make up their medicines according to the formulas 
prefevibed in the college difpcnfatory } and are liable 
to have their fhops vifitcd by the cenfors of the college, 
who arc empowered to dcllroy fuch medicines as they 
think not good. 

- They have a hall in Black Friars, where there ire two 
fine laboratories, obt of which all the furgeons chefts are 
applied with medicines for the Britiih royal navy. 

To his majclly belong two apothecaries; the falary 
to the fii il, 320I. to tl>e fccood, 275!.—To the houfe- 
hold belong alfo two. 

The charitable difpenfation of medicines by the 
Chinefe is well defening notice. They have a (tone, 
which is ten cubits high, credlcd in the public fquares 
of their cities \ on this Hone are engraved the names of 
all'Toi'ts of medicines, with the price of eachj'and when 
the poor Hand in ne.d of any relief from phyfic, they 
go to the treafury, where they receive the price each- 
mcdicinc is rated at. 

ApoTHECART.w^ofA/rarjiu.in writers of the middle 
age, denotes a (hop-keeper or warchoule-kceper. 

Asothecaxius is alfo ufed to denote a Hore-keeper, 
or officer appointed to have the diredUon of a maga* 
line, granary, Ac. In which fenfe apotbuaniU fome* 
times rendered by horearii and ratienarii. 

APOTHEOSIS, in antiquity, a heathen ceremo* 
ivy, whereby their emperors and great men were placed 
among the gods. Tlic word is drived from *»•, and- 
fiui, G>>d. 
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And hence the ancients deified all the inventors of AjxnhecAs 
things ufeful to mankind; and tbofe who had done II 
any important fcrvice to the commonwealth.—.Tibe» 
rius propofed to the Roman fenate the apotheoft* of » 
jefus Chrift. aa i» related by Eufebius, TertuUuB, and 
Chryfofloia. 

Juvenal roUying the Avqtttnt apetheofes, introdacea 
poor Atlaa, complaiaiog that he was ready to fink un¬ 
der the burden of fb many new gods h were every day 
added to the bearea*. Seneca ridiodcs the apotheoBt; 
of Claodiua with admirable bamour. 

Tbe ceremony, aecordiogto Herodiin's defeription, 
wu as follows: After the body of the deccafed had 
been burnt with Use ufoalfolemaitKa, an image of wax, 
exadlly refembliog him, was placed on aa ivory couch^ 
where it lay for feven days, attended by the fenate and 
ladies of the higheft quality in mourning; and thea 
tbe young fenators and knights bore the bed of flate 
through the Via Sacra to tbe old forum,and from thence 
to the Campus Mattiui, where it wu dcMfited upon an 
edifice built in form of a pyramid. The bed being 
thus placed amidft a quantity of fpicet and other com- 
buftibles, and the knights having made a folemn pro- 
ceffion round the pile, the new emperor, with a torch 
in his hand fet fire to it, whilft an eagle, let fly from 
the top of the building, and mounting in the air with 
a firebrand, was fuppofed to convey the foul of the de- 
ceafed to heaven { and thenceforward he was ranked 
among the gods. 

We often meet with the confecration or apotheofi. 
of emperors reprefented on medals; where we fee the 
pyramids of fevera! (lories, each growing lefs and lefs; 
we fee alfo tlie eagles flying away with the fouls of the 
deceafed emperors. A gem in the mufeum of Bran- 
denburg reprefeots the apotlicofis of Julius Cicfar, 
mounted upon tbe celeftial globe, and holding an helm’ 
in his hand, as if he were now the governor of heaven, 
at before of the earth. See Deipicatiov. 

APOTHERAPIA, (froni«x’*S<(«n»«, / t'ure,) iu' 

phyfic, properly denotes a complete or finifhed cure. 

ApoTKSRAriA is alfo ufed in thcgymnallic art, fin 
the laft {Art of all regular eaercife, via. fridion orunc- 
tion with oil, before aa well aa after bathing. The dc- 
fign of this was partly to cleanfe the Ikin from ary filth 
or dull it might have contraded during the exercife, 
and partly to remove wearinefs. 

APOTOME, in geometry, the difference between 
two incommenfurahle lines. 

Avotome, in mufic, the difference between a greater 
and leffer femi-tone { expreffed by the ratio, 12S; 125. 

APOTROP.&A, (from / aver/,) in the 

ancient wetry, verfet compofed'for averting the wrath 
of incenfed deities; and the deities invoked for averting 
any threatened misfortune were called Jfpatrrptans ; 

were alfo calledvf/exieari, from / i/rirv avayt 
ud jivemiui from averrutteo, which denotes tlie fiitue. 

APOZEM, in medicioe, the fame with decudiun. 

See Dbcoction. 


After the apotheofis, which they a’-fo called Jetfiea^ 

hem «nil eonfecTelinu, bUats, :^Tid images wen 

weftfd to tbe new deity ; facrifices, Ac. were offered, 
and colleges of priefts inilituted. 

It was one of the dodriiics of Pyllu^oras, which he 
had borrowed from the Chaldivs, that virtuous perfons 
after their death were 1 aifed iulo tiie Ofdcr of tbe goils. 


APPARATUS, a term ufed to denote a complete 

fet of inftrumrnts, or other utcnfils, belonging to any 

trtiff or machine. 

Affaratus is frequentfy ufed for the operation of 
cutting for the done. For this there are three forts 
of apparatus, via. the fmal], great, and high apparatus, 
bee bvitCERv, 

Arr-tHArva. 
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.'Aprarits* Af ?ARATUS is alTu ufed ts a title of fcveral books 
II. compofed in form of catalogues, bibliothecas, diflion* 
AtT>r*»°n- tries, &c. for the cafe and conycuieticy of ftudy. The 
’ ' apparatus to Cicero is a kind of concordance, or col- 
le^km of Ciceronian phrafes, &c. The apparatus facer 
of Poflevin, la a colledtion of all kinds of ecelefiaftical 
authors printed tn tdl I, in threeyolumes.—-Gloiranes, 
comments, &c. are alfo frequently called 

APPARENl', in a gcReral fenfc, fotacthmg that 
is vifibk to the eyes, or ohrious to the underftandtng. 

Appaaent, amongmathematiciaus and aftrouomers, 
denotes things as they appear to us, in contradilUnAion 
from real or true ; thua we fay, the apparent diameter, 
diftance, magnitude, pbce, figure, tcc. of bodies. 

ArrjtiKT Hiift ia law. No inheritance can Tcft, nor 
can any perfoD be the adual complete heir of another, 
till the anceflor is previoufly dead. Nmo rjl htru vi- 
vrnth. Before that time the perfon who is next in the 
line of fuccefiioa ia called an heir efpareut, or heir pre- 
/umptive. Heirs apparent are fuch, wbofc right of in* 
lieritance is indefea^ble, prorided they outlive the an* 
cellor ; as the eldeft fon or bis ilTue, who mufl by the 
courfe of the common lair he bein to the fatbor when* 
ever be happens to dir. Heirs prefumptive are fuch, 
who, if the anceftor ihould die immediately, would in 
the prefent circumllances of things he his heirs: but 
whofe right of inheritance may be defeated by the cun* 
tingeocy of fome nearer heir being born } as a brother, 
or nephew, whofe prefumptive fuccelbou may he de* 
(Iroyed by the birth of a child ; or daughter, whofe 
prefent hopes may be hereafter cut off by the birth of 
a fon. Nay, even if the effate hath defeended, by the 
death of the owner, to fuch brother, or nephew, or 
daughter, in the former cafes, the eftate Iball be di- 
vefted and taken away by the birth of a poffhumous 
child } and, in the latter, it fhall alfo be totally direff* 
ed by the birth of a puilhumoui fon. 

APPARITION, in ageneral fenfe, denotes Amply 
tlic appearance of a thing. In a more limited fenfe, 
it is ufed for a fpcAre or ghoft.—Several inffanccs of 
apparitions occur in the Bible ; that of Samuel, raifed 
by the witch of £ndor, has occafioned grcat^ifputcs. 
We find great controverfies among authors, in relation 
to the reality, the exigence or non-exiilence, the poiE* 
bility or impoflibility, of apparitions. The Chaldeans, 
the jews, and other nations, have been the fteady af* 
fcrtois of the belief of apparitions. The deuial of 
fpirits and apparitions is by fome made one of the 
marks of infidelity, if not of atheifm. Many of the ap¬ 
paritions wc arc told of in writers, are doubtlefs mere 
delufions of the fenfe ; many others are fictitious, con¬ 
trived merely to amufe, or anfwer fome purpofe. Ap¬ 
paritions, it is certain, are machnes that on occafion 
liave been of good fervice both to generab, to minifter* 
of date, to prieils, and others. 

Partial darknefs, or obfeurity, are the moft posrerfiil 
means by which the fight is deceived : night it there* 
fore the proper fcaibn tor apparitioos. Indeed the ftatc 
of the mind, at that tine, prepares it for the admiffion 

of thefe deluiioas of the imaguietion. The (ear and 
caution which mull be obfi^'ed in the night; the op* 
poriutiity it affords for amOufcadca and affaflinBtionB ; 
depriving us of fociety, and cutting off many pU'afing 
trains of ideas, which objefls in the light never fail to 
introduce, are all circuinltanccs of terror; and perhaps, 
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on the whole, fo much of our happinefs depends upon Apysriiinn 
our fenfes, that the deprivation of any one may be at- II 
tended with propoitiuiiablc honor and unealincfs. Ttic 
notions enlcimined by the ancients refprCing the foul,' 
may receive fome ilUillration fitmj thefe principles. In 
dark or iwiltglit, the imagination frequently transforms 
au inanimate body into a human figure} on approach¬ 
ing, the fstne appearance is not to be found : lienee 
they fomctirr.es fancied they faw their anccllors ; hut 
nut finding the reality, dillinguifiicd thefe illuliuns by 
the name of Jbades. 

Many of thefe fabulous narrations might originate 
from dreams. There are times of Humber when wc are 
not fenfible of being afieep,. On this principle, Hobbes 
has ingeniuufiy accounted for the fpedlre which is faid 
to have ap{>eared to Brutus. “ Wc read,” fays he, 

of M. Brutus, that at Plulippi, the night before he 
gave battle to Auguffus Cxfar, he fnw a fearful appa¬ 
rition, which is commonly related by hiflorians as a 
vifion ; but, confidering the circumftances, one may 
eafily judge it to have been hut a Ihort dream, l-'or 
fitting in his tent, penlive, and troubled with the hor¬ 
ror of his ralh aA, it was not hard fur him, number¬ 
ing ill the cold, to dream of that which mofl affright¬ 
ed him } which fear, as by degrees it made him wake, 
fo it muil needs make the apparition by degrees to 
vanifh : and having no affurance tlial he fiept, he could 
have no caufe to think it a dream, or any thing but a 
vifion.”—The well known llory told by Clarendon, of 
the apparition of the duke of Buckingham’s father, 
will admit of a fimilar folutioti. There wns no man 
in the kingdom fo much the fuhjeAof converfution as 
the Duke ; and from the corruptnefs of his character, 
be was very Ukcly to fall a facrifice to the enthufiafm 
of the limes. Sir George Villicrs is faid to have ap¬ 
peared to the man at midnight: therefore there is the 
greateft probability that the man was aficep ; and the 
dream affrighting him, made a ilrong impreiEoa, and 
was likely to be repeated. 

APPARITOR, among the Romans, a general term 
to comprehend all attendants of judges and magiilrates 
appointed to receive and execute their orders. Appa¬ 
ritor, in England, is a meffenger that ferves the procefs 
of a fpiriiu^ court, or a beadle in an uiiivcrfity who 
carries the mace. 

APAUMEE, in heraldry, denotes one hand ex- 
tended, with the full palm appearing, and the thumb 
and fingers at full length. 

APPEAL, in law, the removal of a caufe from an 
inferior to a fuperior court or judge, when a perfon 
thiolu bimfelf aggrieved by the fentence of the inferior 
judge. Appeals lie from all the ordinary courts of juf- 
tice to the Houfe of Lords. In ecdefiaffical cafes, if 
an appeal is brought before a biihop, it may be remov¬ 
ed to tfae archbilhop; if before an archdeacon, to tlie 
court of arches, and thence to the archbilhop; and 
from the archbilhop’s court to the king in ebanerry. 

Appeal, in common law, denotes an accufution by 
a private fnbjedl againft another for fome heinous 
eri— t demanding punilhment on aocotint of the par¬ 
ticular injury fulFcred, rather than for the offence 
againll the public. 

This private procefs, for the piiniflimcnt of public 
crimes, had probably its original in ihofc tiinrs, when 
8 private pecuniary fatisfadiou, called a tveir^i/d, wa* 

. cunhaiilly 
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to the party injured, orliisTclalions, to 
-^,1 ■' cxpwls tnurifioiis yITciiccs. wai a cuilucn derived 

to tiu; Kiigiillt, iu common with other noithern nations, 
from their ancidors the ancient Germans; amongwhum 
uccordiu^ to Tacitus, Juilur l.nicitiium eerto armento- 
ri 4 ->t if perumm numero; rtc\pUque fut'ufaetioaem uni' 
'ot-r/j Jjma-. In the fame manner, by the Irift Brehon 
n cafe of murder, the brehon or judge was ufed 
to compound between the mnrderrr and the friends of 
the deceafed who profecuted him, by caufing the male* 
lattor to give unto them, orto the child or wife of him 
that was llain, a recompenfe which they called an friaeb. 
And thus we find in the Anglo*Sa!ton laws (particular¬ 
ly thofc of King Athelftan) the fevcral wcre^lds for 
homicide ctlahlilhcd in progreffive order, from the death 
of the ceorl or peafant, up to that of tlie kingliimfelf. 
And in the laws of Henry I. wc have an account of 
what other offences were redeemable i;y weregild, and 
what were not fo. As, therefore, during the contu 
nuance of ibis cuftom, a procefs was certainly given 
for recovering the weregild by the party to whom it 
was due; it Items that, when thefe ofl'ences by degrees 
grew no longer i;;deeniabl;, the private procefs was (fill 
continued, in order to enfure the inili^ion of punifh- 
rnent upon the offender, though the party injuredwas 
allowed no pecuniary compciifation for the offence. 

But tliough appeals were thus. In the natiirL’ of pro- 
fccutions for fomc atrocious injury, committed more ini- 
mediatcly againft an individual, yet it alfo was ancicRt- 
ly permitted, that any fuhject might appeal another 
fiihjecl of htgli treafon, either in the courts of common 
I.iw, or ill parliament, or (for treafoiiK committed be¬ 
yond the fcas) in the court of the high conflablc and 
murilu). The cognizance of ajijicali in the latter ilill 
continues in force ; and fo late as l6jt, there was a 
trial by battle awarded in the court of chivalry, on fuch 
an appeal of treafon : but that in the fiHl was viriu- 
aUf abolifticd by the llatutes 5 Edw. ill. c. 9. and 
2 Edw. HI. c. 24. and in the fecoml exfrefsly bv lla- 
tii'c t Hen. IV. c. 14. So that the only appeals now 
in force for things done within the realm, are appeals 
of felony and majhcni. 

All appeal of felony may be brought fur crimes com¬ 
muted either againfl the parties themfeUci or their re¬ 
lations. The crimes againfl the parties thcnifelvea are 
larctny, rapt, and arfm. And for thefe, as well as for 
Tiiaylum, the perfone robbed, raviihed, maimed, or 
wliufe hoiifes are burnt, may inftitute this private pro- 
cvls. The only crime againli one’s relation, for which 
an appeal can be brought, is that of killing him, by ci¬ 
ther murder or manflaughter. But this canuot be 
brought by every relation; but only by the wife for 
the death of her hufband, or by the heir male fur the 
death of his anceftor ; which heir/hip was alfo confined 
by an ordinance of Henry I. to tiie four nearrft de¬ 
grees of blood. It is given to the wife on account of 
the lofs of her hufband; therefore, if flic marries again, 
before or pending her appeal, it i.s loll and gone ; or, 
if (he marries after judgment, (lie (hull not demand ex¬ 
ecution. The heir, as was faid, mud alfo be heir male, 
and fuch a one as was the next heir by the courfeof the 
common law at the time of the killing of the ancellor. 
But this rule has three exceptions : 1. If the perfon 
killed leaves an innocent wife, (lie only, and not the 
Leir, (hall have the appcul. 2. If there be no wife, ai.d 


the heir be accufed of the murder, the perfon, wlio Appeal 
next to him would have been heir male, (hall bring the 
appeah 3. If the w ife kills her hufband, the heir may 
appeal her of the death.. And, by the flatute of Gluu- 
cefier, 6 £div. 1. c. g. ail appeals of death muft be fiied 
within a year and a day after the comidetion of the fe¬ 
lony by the death of the party: which Kemi to be only 
declaratory of the old coaunon law ; for in the Gothic 
conilitutioas we fiod the fnme annalu, qua 

cvrrit advtrfu* affanm, fi 4t hamicida ti acn lonpat mtra 
annum a cade faBa^ nec quenquam inlrrea arguat el ae- 
tufet.'* 

Thefe appeals may be brought previotn to • any in- 
didment; and, if the appellee be acquitted thereon, be 
cannot be afterwards indi 61 ed for the fame offence. In 
like manner as by the old Gothic conftitiition, if any 
offender gained a verdid in hia favour, when profecut¬ 
ed by tlic paity injured, he wai alfo underftood to be 
acquitted of any crown proCecution for the fame of¬ 
fence : blit, on the contrary, b he made his peace with 
the king, (fill he might be profecuted at the fuit of the 
party. And fo, in £nglan^ if a mw be acquitted on 
an indiclment of murder, or found guilty, and pardoned 
by the king, Hill he ought not (in (Iridlnefs) to go at 
large, but be imprifoned or let to bail till the year and 
day be pad, by virtue of the itatutc 3 Hen. VIII. c. i. 
in order to be forthcoming to anfwer any appeal for 
the fame felony, not having as yet been punidied for it: 
though, if be hath been found guilty of manflaughter 
on an indi<itment,aRd hath had the benefit of clergy,and 
fulfered the judgment of the law, he cannot afterwards 
be appealed; for it is a maxim in law, “ that nemo hit 
punilur pro eodem deltSo." Before this flatutc was made 
it was not tiCiuI to indict a man for homicide within the 
time limited fur appeals; which produced very great 
inconvenience. 

If the appellee be acquitted, the appellor (by vir¬ 
tue of the liatute of Weftm. 2. 13 Edw. I, c. 12.) 

(hall fuffer one year’s impnfonmeiit, and pay a fine to 
the king, beJidcs rcilitution of damages to the party 
for the iinprifuiimcnt and infamy which he lias fulhdii- 
ed: and, if the appellor be incapah'c to make rcllitii- 
tiun, his abettors (hall do it for him, aud alfo be liable 
to imprifonment. This proviflon, as was forefeen hy 
the author of Flcia, proved a great tlifcoiiragement t<i 
appeals: fo that thenceforward they ccafed to be in 
common ufe. 

If the appellee be found guilty,he fhall fulTertlicfamr 
judgment, as if he had been couviAcd by iudicliiieut : 
but with this remarkable difference, that on an iisdidt- 
ment, which is at the fuit of the king, the king may 
pardon and remit the executmn ; on an appeal, which 
it at tiie fuit of a private fubjc^l, to make an atonc- 
tneut for the private wrong, the king can no more par¬ 
don it, that he can remit the damages recovered on an 
adion of battery. In like manner ns, while the wen- 
gild continued to be paid as a fine for homicide, it 
could not be remitted by the king’s authority. And 
the ancient ufage was, fo late as Henry I V’s time, that 
iQ the relations of the flain (houJd drag the appellee to 
the place of execution : a cuflom, founded upon that 
favage fpirit of family refentment which prevailed uni- 
verfally through Europe after the irruption of the north¬ 
ern nations, and it peculiarly attended to in their fe- 
veral codes of law; and which prevails even now aiiiouiT 
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iAppnr* the wild and uotutortrd inhabitants of America ; as if 
ranee the finger of nature iiad pointed it out to mankind, in 
^ >1 their rude and uncultivated ftate. However, the pu« 
of the offendermay be remitted and difeharg- 
- . cd by the concurrence of all parties intcrefted; and as 

the king by hia pardon may trudrate an indictment, fo 
the appellant by hia releafe may dilebarge an appeal: 

Mm qiiilibft petefi renuncimre juri pn fe minduHo.'’ 

APPEARANCE, in a general fenfe, the exterior 
furface of a thing-, or that which immediately ftriket 
the feiifcs. 

Appearance, in law, fignifiei a defendant’s filing 
a common or fpecial bail, oo any procefs ilTued out of 
a court of judicature. 

APPELLANT, in a general fenfe, one who pa* 
•peals. See Appral. 

Appei.lants, in church hiftory, an appellation giv¬ 
en to fuch of the catholic clergy as appeal from the 
conllitution unigenitus to a general council. 

APPELLATION, the name by which ary thing 
-is known or-diftinguifhed when fpoken of. See Name. 

Nothing -can be more foreign to the original mean, 
itig of many words and proper names, than their pre* 
feiit appellations, frequently owing to the hiilory of 
ihofc things being forgotten, or an ignorance of the 
language in which they were expreffed. Who, for 
example, when the crier of a court bawls out, '* O yes, 
O yes,” would dream that it was a proclamation com¬ 
manding the talkers to became hearers, being the French 
wordOyr?, “liilen,” retained in our courts ever fince the 
law pleadings were held in French i Or would any 
perfon fuppofe that the headland on the French coaft, 
near Calais, called by our feamen Blacknefs, could be 
fu titled from its French name of BUnc Nex, or, the 
White.Headland. 

King Henry the Eight having taken the town of 
Boulogne in France, the gates of which he brought to 
Idardes in Kent, where they are Bill remaining, the 
flatterers of that reign highly magnified this adion, 
which, Porto Bello like, became a popular fubjed 
for figns; and the port or harbour of Boulogne, called 
Boulogne Mouth, was accordingly fet up at a noted 
inn in Holbum \ the name of theino long outliving 
the fign and fame of the conqueft, an ignorant painter 
rinpluyed by a no lefs ignorant landlord, to paint a 
new one, reprefented it'by a bull and a large gaping 
human mouth (anfwering to the vulgar pronunciation 
of Bull and Mouth). The fame piece of hiftory gave 
being tu the bull and gale, originally meant for Boulogne 
gate, and reprefepted by an embattled gate or entrance 
into a fortified town. 

The barber'/ pole has been the fubje£l of many con¬ 
jectures ; fome conceiving it to have originated from 
the word poll, or head, with feveral other conccita as 
far-fetched and as unmeaning: but the true intention 
of that party coloured ftaff was to ibow that the ma. 
Her of the fhop praftifed furgery, and could breathe a 
vein as well as mow a beard i fuch a flaff being to this 
day by every village pradlitioncr, put into the hand of a 

patient undergeiog the opeTation of pMebntorey. Tbe 

white band which eocompafles the ftaff, was meant to 
pcprcfcnt the fillet, thus elegantly twined about it. 

Nor were the Chequer/ (at this time a common Qgn 
of a public houfe) left expreffive, being the reprefenta. 
Upo of a kind of draught boacd called laUe/, and 
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fhowed that tlicrr that game miglit be played. From AnHb- 
theirculour which was red, and the fimilarity to alattice, 
it was corruptly called the lal lettuce, which word is fie- H 
quently tiled by ancient writers to figiiifyan alchoufe. 

The iSpeCtator has explained the figii of the lell/uvage 
inn plaufibly enough, in tuppofing it to have been ori¬ 
ginally the figure of a beautiful female found in the 
woods, called in French In belle fauvage. But another 
rcafon has fmee been aftigned for that appellation, name¬ 
ly, that the inn was once the property of Lady Ara¬ 
bella Savage, and familiarly called Bell Savage'/ inn, 
probably reprefented, as at prefent, by a bell and a fa- 
vage or wild man, which was a rebus for her name ; 
rcbulTes being much in fafhion in the idlh century, of 
which the bolt and tun Is an inftance. 

7 he three blue balle prefixed to the doors and win¬ 
dows of pawnbrokers Ihops, by the vulgar humoroully 
enough faid to indicate that it is two to one tliat the 
things pledged are never redeemed, was in reality the 
arms of a fet of merchants from Lombardy, who were 
the firft that publicly lent money on pledges. They 
dwelt together in a ftreet, from them named Lom¬ 
bard Street in London, and alfu gave their name to an- 
other at Paris. The appcllatiun of Lombard was for¬ 
merly all over Europe confidtrcd as fynonymou? to that 
of ufnrcr. 

At the inftitntion of yeomen of the guards, they 
iifcd to wait at tabic on all great folemnities, and were 
ranged near the buffets ; this procured them the name 
of hujithrs, not very unlike in found to the jocular ap- 
pcllatiuuof leaf eater/i now given them ; though piuba- 
bly it was rather the vulunlary miTnomer of foint wick¬ 
ed wit, than an accidental corruption arifing from igno¬ 
rance of the French language, 

The opprobrious title of bum layT'ffe, fo conflantly 
bcftowvdon the fheriff’s officers, is, according to Judge 
Blackftone, only the corruption ol bound baylifft, every 
ftieriff’s officer being obliged to enter into bonds and 
to give fccurity for his good behavior, previous to his 
appointment. 

A eordwainer fccms to have no relation to the occu¬ 
pation it is meant to exprefs, which is that of a flioe- 
makir. But eordanier, originally Cpeh eordaunier, is the 
French word for that trade ; the bell leather ufed for 
flioes coming originally from Cordova in Spain. Spa- 
nilh-leatlier ffioes were once famous in England. 

APPELLATIVE names, in grammar, in contra- 
dillinAion to proper names, are fuch as Hand for uni- 
verfal ideas, or a whole rank of beings, whether gene¬ 
ral or fpecial. Thusfifti, bird, man, city, river, are 
common or appellative names; and fo are trout, ccl, 
lobfter ; for they all agree to many individuals, and 
fome to many fpeciee. See Name. 

APPELLEE, among lawyers, the perfon againft 
whom an appeal U brought. See ArpEAL. 

APPENDIX, in literature, a treatife or fupple- 
ment added at the end of a work, to render it mure 
complete. 

APPERCEPTION or Adperceptiok, a term 
ufed by Leibnite. and his followers for coiifciaufnefii. 

APPETITE, in a general fenfe, the ddire of en¬ 
joying fome objeA, fuppofed to be conducive to our 
happinefs. When this inclination is guided by rcafon, 
and proportioned to the intrinfic value of the objcfl, it 
is called ratianal appetite ; as, oo the other hand, it is 

denumiiuU.'d 
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Appftitc denomhiitcd /eiifitht udien we have onl^ t 

II blind propenrMy to a witliuut dcterniiiiate ideu 

Appt-nifr- of the fjood qualitici for which «\r ddirc it. 

Apprtitc* are pafliuns dircdtecl to g^ntraJ objects, is 
contradiltiuCiion to paflioiia dircded to particular ob- 
jcclt, which retain their proper name. Tliu* we fay, 
an appetite fur fame, fur glorya for conqueil. fur richet} 
but wc fay the pajjion of love,, of gratitude, of envy« 
&c. Appetite may be alfo diftinguiihed from paflion, 
lince the latter hai no exiftence till a proper objedt be 
prefented } whereas the former cxills tiril, and then i$ 
directed to an oIije£l. 

Appetite, in medicine, a certain painful or vneafy 
fenfation, always accompanied with a defire to eat or 
drink.—An excelTive appetite is called by phyficiant 
hulmj or famet eaniria ; a dcfe£l or lufs of it, anorexj i 
and that after tilings improper for food, a/m. 

APPIA VIA, a way reaching from Rome throu^ 
Capua to BrunduGum, between 330 and 3^0 miles long. 
Appius Claudius, furnamed Ceceiu, in the year of tbe 
city 441, carried it from the Porta Capena to Capua 
(I.ivy, Frontinus). It was afterwards carried 011 to 
llrundufium ; but by whom, or when, it uncertain. It 
was laid with very hard (lone, brought from a great di> 
(lance, large and fquared (Diodorus) ; and it was fo 
wide, that fevcral waggons could go abreatl. Statiua 
calls it tit qneea of roadt. Its courfc is deferibed by 
Horace, Strabo, and Antnnine. 

APPIAN, an cminAit writer of the Raman hiAory 
in Greek, under the reign of Trajan and Hadrian. He 
was of a good family in Alexandria in Egypt; whence 
be went to Rome, and there didinguimed himfelf fo 
well as an advocate, that he was cliofen one of tlie pro* 
curaton of the empire, and the government of a pro¬ 
vince was committed to him. He did not complete the 
Roman htftory in a continued feries j bot wrote diftindl 
hillories of all natbns that had been conquered by the 
Romans, in which he placed every thii^ relating to 
thofe nations in the proper order of time. Hii ftyJe is 
plain aod fimple : in the opinion of Phocius, he has 
ihown the greateft knowledge of military aflhirs, and 
the happieft talent at deferibing them, of any of the 
hiftorians; for while we read him, we in a manner fee the 
battles which he deferibes. Of all this voluminous work 
there remains only what treats of tbe Punic, Syrian, 
Parthian, Mithridatic, and Spaniik wars, with thofe 
^infl Hannibal, tbe civil wars, and the wars in Illy* 
ricum, and fome fragments of the Celtic or Gallic wars. 

APPIUS CLAVOius, a Sabine by birth, ooe of the 
principal inhabitants of Regillum 1 His (tuning merit 
having drawn the envy of his fellow citizcoa upon him, 
he retired to Rome with all his family. Appius was 
admitted into the fenate, and was made conful, with 
Publius Scrvilins Prifeus, in 258 from the buiWng of 
Rome : but he was hat^ by the plebeians, being an 
auftere oppofer of their clamours and feiEtioos. The 
Claudian ntmily continued long one of the moil iUnftri* 
ous of the patrician families in Rome \ and feveral in 
fucceffion of the oame of Appius fupported the fame 
ftern charadler that diilinguiAcd their firft founder. 

AFPjLAUSE, au approbation of fomething, Agai- 
fied by clapping the hands, Aill pradifed in theatres. 
—AppUu(e,in antiquity, differed irom acclahatioh, 
as the latter was articulate .and performed with the 
voice, the former vritb tbe hands. Among the Ro* 
Vot. II. Part I. 


mans, appknfe wu an artificial muSeal kind of noife, ^.pple 
made by tlif audience or fuedtHtors to exprefi their fa- ^ 
tisfadlioii. There were three fpeclcs of applaufe, d«- ■*W***'^ 
nominated from the different iioifcs made in them, viz, 

Bombui, Imbrreu, and 7 e/ls; the firfl a confiifed din, . 
made either by tbe hand* or the month f tbe feeond 
and third, by beating on a fort of founding veffels pla¬ 
ced in the theatres for this puipofi:. Pcrfuai were in- 
(Irudlcd to give applaufe with (kill ( and there were 
even mailers who profefiVd to teach the art. The pro. 
ficieiits in this way let themfelves out for hire to the 
vain glorious among the poets,.adlors, Ac. and were 
properly dHpofed to fupport a loud applaoTe. Tbefe 
they called LauJitmin, and Es^saAKf. At tbe end of 
the plsy, a loud peal of applaufe wns expedled, and 
even alked of the audimcc, either by the chorus or 
ths perfon who fpoke laff. Tbe formnls was, SfeB 4 !~ 
twee plmiiiite, or Falett et plaujite. The p/at/orei, or 
appUuders, were divided into chori, and difpofed in 
theatres oppofite to each other, like the chorillcfs in 
cathedrals, fo that there was a kind of concert of ap- 
plsufes. 

APPLE, the friiit of the pyrua maliis. SeePvavs. 

rfrrsa ^ the eye, \ name not uafreqnently given to 
the pupfl. See Anatostv. 

Arfvtt of Love. See LTCorEtsicON. 

Mad Arms. See Melohcena. 

APPLEBY, the county town of Wcftmorland, 
where the allizes are held, is feated on the banks of the 
river Eiden, which almoil furrounds it. It wai for¬ 
merly a very conCdcrsble town, and had great privi¬ 
leges : but it is long ago gone to decay, and now only 
confifis of mean houei in ooe bread ftreet, which runs 
with an eafy afeent from north to fouth j at the head 
of which is the callle, almolt entirely furrouoded by 
the river. It has two churches; a town hall, in which 
tbe alCzes are held; a county jail t and an hofpital for 
a guvemefi and twelve widows, founded in 1651 by a 
daughter of Lord Clifford. It it governed by a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, a common council, and two ferjearits 
at mace, &c. Here is faid to be the befl corn market 
in thefe northern parts. It fends two members to 
parliament. W. Long. 3. 5a. N. Lat. ^4. 30. 

APPLICATION, in a general fenfe, it the laying 
two things together, in order to difeorer their agree* 
ment or mlagreement. 

AfFttcATioN, in geometry, is ufed either for di- 
viGon, for applying one quantity to another, wlnifc a- 
rcas, but not figure, (hall be the fitroe | or, for tranf- 
ferring a given line into a circle, or other figure, fi> 
that its ends fiiall be in the pefiincter of the figin e. 

ArrLiCATtON, in theology, is particularly ufed, by 
fome divines, for the aft wherry our Saviour transfers, 
or makes over to us, wbat be had enned or purchafed 
by his holy life and death. Accordingly it is by this 
application of the merits of Chriff that we are to be 
jultified and entitled to grace and glory. The facra- 
meots are tbe ordinary means or inftruments whereby 
this application is effi^ed. 

APPOGIATURA, in mufic, a fmall note inferted 

by the prnftical muficisn, between two others, at fome 

diftance. 

APPOINTEE, a Foot fotdier to tbe Fmch army, 

8(c. who for hii long fcrvice sod bravery receives pay 
above private fcotinels. Thefe have been (uppreffed in 

S France, 
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Apiwlotee France, except ia the regiment ef French guards, 
[I where fortjr appointees are flill retained to each com* 
Ai^rea* p^ny of 150 men. 

■ Till the year 1670, they had alfo captains and lieu¬ 

tenants under the appellation of afpo'mtetit who, with¬ 
out Tcitding iu Uic rcjjunriiti rctcivcd their pay. 

ArroivTEE, in heraldry, the fame aajuijee s Thus 
wc fay, a crofs appointde, to fignify that with two 
angles at the end cut off, fo as to terminate in points. 

APPOINTMENT, in a general fenfe, the fame as 
Assignation. 

Apsointmbnt, in a particular (enfe, denotes apen- 
fion or falary given by great lords and princes to per- 
fons of worth and parts, in order to retain them in their 
fervice. The term is chiefly ufed among the French. 
The king of France gives large appointments to feve- 
ral of the officers in liie fervice. Appuiiitmcnts differ 
from wages, in that the latter are fixed and ordinary, 
being paid by the ordinary treafurers { whereas ap¬ 
pointments are annual gratidcations granted by Lrevel 
for a time uncertain, and are paid out of the privy 
purfe. 

APPOSER fignides an examiner. In the court of 
exchequer, there is an officer called the foreign appofer. 
lu the office of confirmation, in the hrft liturgy of 
Edward VI. the rubric directs the bilhop, or fuch as he 
ffiall appoint, to appofe a child ; and a bifhop's exa¬ 
mining cliaplain was anciently called his pofrr. 

APPOSITION, in grammar, the placing two or 
more fnbflantives together, in the fame cafe, without 
any copulative conjun^on between them j as, ulrdehat 
/ffexim, deliciijj domini, 

APPRAISERffromm/, “ to,”and/rrt/K(n,“ value”), 
one who rates or lets a value upon goods, Ac. He 
muft be a ikilful and honed perfon. It is not a bufi- 
nets of hfclf, but is praftifed by brokers of houfehold- 
Inrniture ; to which fet of men the word is chiefly ap¬ 
plied : Yet upliolftcrei s and other brokers are employ¬ 
ed, or even any perfon or perfons who are fuppofed to 
be nulled in the commodities to be appmifed orvalued. 
They are employed in cafes of death, executions 
brought in upon goods, or of flock to be turned over 
from one perfon to another, or divided between co¬ 
partners} and are aWei fworn apprai/ert, from their 
taking an oath to do jullice between party and party. 
They fometimes appraife on behalf of both fldes, each 
party agreeing to have the fame appraifer or appraif- 
cTs } fometimes in oppofilion, each party choofing one 
or more of a fide; and fometimes by commiffion or 
deputation of truftecs, mailers in chancery, Ac. 

APPRAISING, the a£l of rating, valuing, or let¬ 
ting a price 0x1 goods, by a perfon who ia a competent 
judge, and is authorized thereto. See Aspaaisaa. 

APPREHENSION, in lope, denotes the fimplc 
attention of the mind to an objefl prefented either to 
our fenfe or our imagination, without palTing a judge¬ 
ment or making any inference^ 

Anfrehension, islikewifcd nfed toexprefszn ina¬ 
dequate and imperfeA idea; and thus it is applied to 
our knowledge of God in contradiftinAion to compre- 
benlion. 

Appsehension, in Taw, fignifles the feiziog a cri- 
minal, in order to bring him to juftice. 

APPR,ENT 1 CE, (fromfl^nKA‘e,“tolcam,”) one 
who is bound by covenant to ferve a Uadefisan or ar¬ 


tificer a certain time, upon condition of the nafler’s Appren- 
inflnidling him in bis art or myftery. ticefl np. 

Apprentices may likewife be bound to huffiandmen, 
or even to gentlemen { and they, as well as tradefmen, 
in England are compellable to take the children of the 
pw>i, whoBi the oveifccTS, with the confent of two 
jufliccs, may bind till the age of twenty-four years. 
Apprentices may be difeharged on reafonable caufc ; 
but if any, whofe premium has been lefs than ten 
pounds run away from their mailers, they are compel, 
iable to ferve out the time of abfcnce, or give fatisfac- 
tion for it, at any period within feven years after expi¬ 
ration of the original contraA. Apprentices gain a 
fcttlcmcnt in that pariih where they lad ferved forty 
days; and by the 5th of Elizabeth, c. 4. they have an 
cxclufive right to cxercife the trade in which they have 
been inflruCled, in any part of England. However, 
the refolutiona of the courts have'in general rather con¬ 
fined than extended the reflridlion of this flatute. See 
Blackflone’s Com. Vol. I. p. 426, Ac. 

In France, the fons of tradefmen, bving in their fa¬ 
ther’s houfe till feventeen years of age, are reputed to 
have ferved an apprenticefhip. In that countr)', the 
times of ferving are diiferent in the different profeffions, 
fnim ihicc years to eight. After ferving out an ap- 
prenticelhip, the perfon becomes what they call an<^- 
pirant, or candidate fur maflerfhip, and is to be exa¬ 
mined by pioper officers as to his (kill and proficiency, 
and alfo to exhibit a e^ef d'lruvre or mailerpiece in 
the art he has been bred to, before he be fuflered to 
fet up to prsAife for himfelf. And the ciiflom of 
France m regard to apprentices, is not unworthy the 
imitation of other nations. 

Anciently, benchers in the inns of court were called 
apprentitet of the l.atu, in I.atin ttpprenlicii juri/ no- 
bdiores ; as appears by Mr Seldcn’s note on Fortef- 
cue : and fo the learned Fluwden ftyles himfelf. Sir 
Henry Finch, in his Nomotechnia, writes himfelf, ap¬ 
prentice dr ley : Sir F.dward Cuke in his Jnji. fays^ 
jlpprenticii hg'u, in pleading, arc called homines conji- 
liurii et in legeperili; and in anotlicr place, apprentices 
and other couiifellors of law. 

Apprentices indentures and articles of elerkfhip, pay 
of duty fix (hillings. Pariih indentures arc excepted, 
and pay fixpeoccouly, by 5 W. III. c. 21. For feet 
given with apprentices, clerks, or fervants, bound or 
articled by indentures, from il. to 50I. mailers pay for 
every pound fixpence ; and for fees above 50I. one 
(hilling in the pound. 8 Ann. c. 9, 

APPRENTICESHIP, the ferritudeof au appren¬ 
tice, or the duration of hie indenture. 

Seven years feem anciently to have been, all over 
Europe, the ufual term eftablilhed fur the duration of 
apprenticefhips in the greater part of incorporated 
trades. All fuch incorporations were anciently called 
nniwrJUits ; which, indeed, is the proper Latin name 
for any incorporation whatever. The univerfity of 
fmiths, the univerfity of taylors, Ac. arc cxprefTions 
which we commonly meet with in the old charters of 
ancient towns. When thofe particular incorporations 
which are now peculiarly called univerjities were firit 
cflablilhed, the term of years which it was necefiary to 
Audy, in order to obtain the degree of mailer of arts, 
appears evidently to have been copied from the term of 
apprciilicelhif iu cummoa trades, of which the incor- 

potatiuDB 
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Appren* pontioQi wai much more ancient. As to have 
(ivtihip- wrought feven yean under a mafter properly qualified 
was neceffary in oi-Uer to entitle any perfon to become 
A maflef, and to have himfclf apprenticea in a common 
trade ; fo to have fiudied feven years under a mailer 
properly qualified was neceffary to entitle him to be* 
come a mailer, teacher or doftor (words anciently 
fynonymous), in the liberal arts, and to have fchulara 
ur apprentices (words likewife originally rynonymous) 
to lltidy under him. 

By the 5th of Elizabeth, commonly called tlie Jla* 
full of npprmtierjbip, it was enaded, that no perfon 
flioiild for the future exercife any trade, craft, or my- 
tlcry at that time cxercifcd in England, unlefs he had 
prcvioully ferved to it an apprenticelhip of feven years 
at lealt; and what before bad been the bye-law of 
many particular corporations, became in England the 
gi'iuTu] and public law of all trades carried on in 
maiket towns. I'or though the words of the llatute 
are very general, and feem plainly to include the whole 
kingdom, by interpretation its operation has been li¬ 
mited to market towns ( it having been held, that in 
country villages a j^rfon may exercife fevcral dilTereiit 
trades, though lie has nut ferved a feven years appren- 
ticefiiip to each, they being necclfary for theconvr- 
niency of the inhabitants, and the number of people 
frequently not being fufficient to fupply each with a 
particular fet of handSj 

By a llrid\ interprctalion of the words, to*, the 
operation of this lUtute has been limited to thofe 
trades which were ellablilhcd in England before the 
5th of Eli/abetli, and hss never been extended to fneh 
as have been introduced finee >bat time. This limi¬ 
tation has given occalion to fevcral diHtnClions which, 
ronlidcred as rules of police, appear m foolith as can 
well be imagined. It has been adjudged, for example, 
that a coachnukcr can neither himfelf make, nor em¬ 
ploy journeymen to make, his coach wheels, but niuil 
buy them of a maftcr wheelwriglit, this latter trade 
having been cxercifcd in England before the yih of 
Lli'/.abcth. But a whcelwngiit, though he has never 
ferved an apprenticelhip to a coachmaker, may either 
liimfelf make,or employ a journeyman to make coaches; 
the trade of a coachmaker not lictng within the llatute, 
hecaufe not excrcifed in England at the time when it 
was made. The manufacluaTs of MinchellcT,Birtning- 
hain, and \Vol«'ei haiT)pton, arc many of them upon thia 
account not within the llatute ; not having been exer- 
cifed m England before the yih of Elizabeth. 

Ill France the duration of apprenticcihips Is differ¬ 
ent in dili'ereiit towns and in different trades. In Pa- 


ficers fubfervieot to them, wheelmakert, reelmakers, Appreti- 
Jcc. may exercife their trades in any town corporate 
without paying any fine. In all towns corporate, all 
perfons arc free to fell butcher's meat upon any lawful ’ 
day of the week. Three years is in Scotland a com¬ 
mon term of apprenticelhip, even in fome very nice 
trades: and in general there is no country in Europe 
in which corporation laws are fo little oppieflive. 

Appreniiccfhips were altogether unkuowii to the 
ancients. The reciprocal duties of mailer and appren¬ 
tice make a coni'iderable article in every modern code. 

The Roman lawispeifcAly lileiit with regaid to them. 

There is no Greek orEatin word which exprefles the 
idea we now annex to the word apprentice '; a Icrvane 
bound to work at a particular trade for the benefit ol' 
a mafier during a term of years, upon cunditiun that 
the nailer (hall teach him that trade. 

Long apprenticcihips Dr Smitii confidm as aIto-/;%/,^ ./- 
geilicr iiuiieccifary. The arts, which arc much fupe- 
riorto common trades, fucli as thofe of making clocks'll b P" 
and wutciics, contain no fiich myllcry as to require 
lung courfc of iullruction. The firll invxntiun of fuch 
beautiful machines, indeed, and even that of fume 
of the inllruments employed in making them, mull, no 
doubt, have been the work of deep thought and long 
time, and may jullly he cunfidcrcd as among the hap- 
picit efforts of human ingenuity ; but when both 
have been fairly invented and arc well undcrfiood; to 
explain to any young man, in the compielelt manner, 
how to apply the iuftrunicnts, and how to confirui^ 
the machines, cannot well require more llian the Icf- 
fons of a few weeks; perhaps thofe of a few days might 
be fulficient. In the common mechanic trades, thofe 
of a few days might certainly be fufficient. The dex¬ 
terity of hand, indeed, even in common trades, cannot 
be acquired without much praCliec .nnd ex,/eTjciice. 

But a young man would practife with niucli more 
diligence and attention, if from the beginning he 
wrought as a journeyman, being paid in proportion 
to the little work which he could execute, and pay¬ 
ing in his tiiim for tlie materials whieh he might 
foinetimes fpoil through av kwardnefs and inexperi¬ 
ence. His education in this way generally would he 
more effcflual, and always Icfs tctlhius and expenfivo. 

The mailer, indeed, would be a lofir; he would lofe 
all the wages of the apprentice, which he now faves, 
for feven years togctlier. In the end perh.tps, the 
appientice himfclf would be a Infer. In a trade lo 
ealily learnt he would have more competitors; and his 
wages, when he came to be a complete workman, 
would be much lefs than at prefent. The fame in¬ 


ns, five years is the term required in a great number; creafe of competition would reduce the profits of the 

but before any perfon can be qualified to exercife the matters as well as the wages of the workmen. The 

trade as a matter, he mutt in many of them, ferve five trades, the crafts, the mylltries, would all be lofcri.: 

years more as a journeyman. During this latter term but the public would be a gainer: the work of nil ar> 

he is called the companion of his matter, and the term tificert coming in this way much cheaper to market, 

itfclf is called his compauionjhip- APPRl.SING, in Scots law, the name of that .ir- 

In Scotland there is no general law which regulates tibn by which a c^dilor formerly carried olf ihc ell ate 

univcrfallv the duration of apprentie’clhips. The term of his debtor for payment. It is now iihohllicd, and 

is different in different corporations. Where it is long, adjudications are appointed in place of it.— Adju- 

a putt of it may- general^ be reilcenied by p.nymg a dicatiuns, charter, rclignation, clari coiittat, cognition 

Inidll fine. In molt towns, too, a very fmalt fine is of heirs, heritable nglit, confirmation* novodamus, 

fuflicient to purchafe the freedom of any corporation, principal and origimd iiillniment of fiirrendcr, retour, 

'J’he \ve.ivers of linen and hempen clotli, the principal feifin, and fervicc in Scotland, pay by different acts 

lu.tiitifadlures of the country, as well us all other arti- 4s. od. duty. 

’ APPROACJf, 
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An>MKh A?PROACHt or Appkoachjxo in a general 
4 fenfe» the acceding or coming together of two or more 
Ap^ria. thiage. 

Appeoachii, in fortification, the worktthrown up 
by the bcfiegers, in order to get nearer a fortrefi, witb- 
vut bcUiK cxpoXcd to the rucraj’s caonoo. 

APPROACHING, in fowling, a term ufed to ex- 
prefi fueh devices ae are contrivedfor the getting with* 
in fhot of (by birds. It is principally uM in maHhy 
low places. The hefi method m approaching is by 
means of three hoops tied together at proper diltaoces 
according to the height of the man that is to ufe it, 
and having boughs of trees tied all round it, with cords 
to hang it over his fhoulders; a man getting into this, 
conceaU himfelf, and approaches by degrees towards 
has game in the form of a moving bufh. Geefe, ducks, 
and teal, quit the waters in the evening, and pafs the 
night in the fields ; but at the approach of morning 
they return to the water again, and even when on the 
water they will retire to great diftancet, on the ap¬ 
proach even of a horfe or cow, fo that the bufiuefs of 
the fialking horfe is of little ufe : but this device of ap¬ 
proaching by the moving bulb fucceeds tolerably well 
with them. 

Appsoachiho. in gardening, the inaoculating or in¬ 
grafting the fprig oi one tree into another, without 
sotting it off the parent tree. 

APPROBATION, a Hate or difpofition of the 
mind, wherein we put a value upon, or become pleafed 
with, fome perfon or thing. Moralifts are divided on 
the principle of approbation or the motive which de¬ 
termines US to approve and difapprove. The Epicu¬ 
reans will have it to be only Mf.intcreft : according to 
them, that which determines any agent to approve hit 
own adion, is its apparent tendency to his private hap- 
piiiefs: and even the approbation of another’s a&ion 
flows from no other caule but an opinion of its tenden¬ 
cy to the happinefs of the approver, either immediate¬ 
ly or remotelv. -Others rrfoUe approbation into a mo¬ 
ral fenfe, or a principle of benevolence by which we are 
determined to approve every kind aflcflioQ either in 
ourfeivcs or others, and all publicly ufeful adlions, 
which we imagine to flow from fuchaffc^ion, without 
any view therein to our own private happioefs. 

Appaoiation, is more particularly ufed, in fpeak- 
ing of recommendations of books, given by perfoni qua¬ 
lified or authorized to judge of them. Thofe appointed 
to grant licenfea and imprimaturs, frequently exprefs 
their approbation of books. Books were formerly 
fubjc£led to a liccnfcr iu BngUnd, (fee 13th Car. II. 
e. 53.), which aA is long fince expired ; and being in¬ 
compatible with the noble princi^es of the Revolu¬ 
tion, has never fince been, and it is hoped never will 
he, revived. 

APPROPRIATION, in the canon law, a fever¬ 
ing of a benefice eccIcfiafUcal to the proper and per¬ 
petual fome religious bonfe. Stc the article 



rivance of appropriations I 
the policy of the monafti 
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monadic orders, who 
llbeen defiaent in fubile inventions for the 
i(;ir own power and emoluments. At 
the tirft edablifiiment of parochial clergy, the tithes 
of the. pari^Mcrc dillributed. io a fuurfidd dtvifiun ; 
one for^gfl&fe uf the bifhop, another for main- 
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taining the fabric of the church, a third for the Approprlj- 
poor, and the fourth to provide for the incum- 
bent. When the fees of the bifhops became otherwife 
amply endowed, they were prohibited from demanding 
their ufual fhare of thefc tithes, and the divifion was 
into three parts onijr. And hence ie was inferred by 
the monaderies, that a fmall part was fufficient furtlie 
officiating priefl; and that the remainder might well 
be applied to the ufe of their own fraternities (the en¬ 
dowment of which was condrued to be a work of the 
mod exalted piety), fubje£l to the burden of repairing 
the church and providing for its condant fupply. And 
therefore they begged and bought, for malTcs and 
obits, and fometimes even for money, all the advuwfoiis 
within thetr reach, and then appropriated the benefices 
to the ufe of their own corporation. But, in order tu 
complete fuch appropriation effectually, the king’s li- 
cenfe, and confent of the bidiop, mull firll be obtain¬ 
ed ( becaufe both the king and the bifhop may fome 
time or other have an intcred, by lapfe, in the pre- 
fentation to the benefice ; which can never happen 
if it be appropriated to the ufe of a corporation, 
which never dies: and alfo becaufe the law repufes a 
confidence in iliem, that they will not confent to any 
thing that fhall be to the prejudice of the church. The 
og^nt of the patron alfo is neceffarily implied, be¬ 
caufe the appropriation can be originally made to 
none but to fueh fpiritual corporation as is alfo the 
patron of the church ; the whole being indeed nothing 
clfc but an allowance for the patrons to retain the 
tithes and glebe in their own hatids, without prefent- 
ing any clerk, they themfelves undertaking tu provide 
for the fcrvice of the church. When the appropriation 
it thus made, the appropriators and their lueccfTors arc 
perpetual parfuns of the church ; and mud fue and be 
fued, in all matters concerning the rights uf the church, 
by the name of parfoa:. 

This appropriation may be fevered, and the church 
become dirappropriaCC, two ways; it>, fird. If the pa¬ 
tron or appropriator prefents a clerk, who is iniluuted 
and iodiidlcd to the parfoiiagc : foi the incumbent fo 
indituted and induced is to all intents and purpnfes 
complete parfon ; and the appropriation being once fe¬ 
vered, can never be reunited again, nnleft by a repe¬ 
tition of the fame fblemnitici. And, when the clerk, 
fo prefented is dilUoA from the vicar, the reflory thu- 
veded in him becomes what is called a jim~eurt ; be- 
caufe he hath no cure of fouls, having a vicar under 
him to whom that cure is committed. Alfo, if the 
corporation which has the appropriation is diffulved, 
the parfonage becomes difappropriate ut common law ; 
becaufe the.perpetuity of perfon is gone, which is nc- 
ceflary to fupport the appropriation. 

In tbit manoer, and fubjeA to thefc conditions, may 
appropriations be made at thi« day: and thus were 
nod, if not all of the appropriations at jircfent exiding 
originally made; being annexed to bilhopricks, pre¬ 
bends, religious houfes, nay, even to nunneries, and 
certain military orders, all of which were fpiritual cor¬ 
porations. At the diflblution of monaderies, by (latiitcs 
ay Hen. Vlli. c. aB. and 31 Hen. VJIl. c. 13. the 
appropriations of feveral parfonagea, which belonged 
to thofe refpedtive religious houfes (amounting to mure 
than one third uf all the parilhes in England), would 
have been by the rules ol the coenmou (aw difappro- 

pnaccil; 
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Ai>rroT«r priatfd; had not a dau£e i» thole llatutei iotenrencd, 
II to give them io the king in as ample a manner at the 
Aprie*. abbots, 5 cc. formerly held the fame at the time of 
'their dllTulution. This, though perhaps fcarcely de> 
h.-r>ril>lc, was not without example : for the fame was 
done in former reigns, when the alien priories (that 
is, fuch as were /illed by foretgiiers only) were dilToIv* 
cd and given to the crown. And from thefe two 
routs liave fprung all the lay appropriations or fecular 
parfonagcs which we now fee in the kingdom; they 
having been afterwards granted out from time to tine 
by the crown. See the article P.iaroAr and Fuar. 

APPROVER, in law, one who, confeifing felony 
ill himfelf, appealcth or impeacheth another or more of 
his accomplices. He is fo called from the French 
approuvtr, comproiart, becaufe he mull prove what he 
bath alleged in his appeal. This proof was anciently 
either by battle, or by the country, at the choice oi^ 
the appellee: and the form of this accufation may be 
found in Crumpt. Juil. 3jo. 

ApranvtRs of the king, arc thofe who have the 
letting of the king’s demefnes in fmall maaors, Stc. In 
the Aatute of tlie i ll of Ed. III. c. 8. IheriiTi are called 
the king’s approver!. 

It being in the difcretion of the court to fuffer one 
to be an approver, this method of late hath feldwa. 
been pruAifed. But we have in cafes of burglary and 
robbery on the highw.vy, what feems to amount to the 
fame by llatute ; it being ordained, that where perfons 
charged with fuch crimes out of pnTon, difeover two 
others concerned in the crime, they lhall have a par¬ 
don, &:c. Stat. 5th Anne, c. 31. 

Appkovrr is particularly ufed in ancient law writ¬ 
ers, for a baililT or land (levrard, appointed to have the 
care of a manor, franchife, or the like, and improve 
and make the mud of it for tlic benefit of his maker. 
In this fenfe, the word is aifu written appnare. 

APPROXIMATION, in arithmetic and algebra, 
the Cuming nearer and nearer tn a root, or other quan¬ 
tity fought, without cxpcCling to be ever able to find 
it ex.iclfy. 

APPUl, in the manege, (q. d. reft or ft>y upon 
the hand), is the reciprocal citort between the hnifc’s 
month and the briiUe ha:>d, or the fenfe of the action 
of the bridle on the hand of the horfeman. 

A juk appui of the hand, is the nice bearing up or 
flay of the bridle, fo that the horfe, being awed by the 
fenlibility and tendernefs of his mouth, dares nut reft 
ton much upon the bitmoutb, nor cheek or beat up¬ 
on the hand to withkand it. A horfe is faid to have 
no appui, when he is too apprehenfive of the hand, 
and cannot bear the bit. He is faid to have too much 
appui, when he reds or throws himfelf too much upon 
the hit. Hurfes defigned for the army ought to have 
a full appui upon the hind. To give a horfe a good 
appui, he Ihould be galloped, and put often>back. 

APPULSE, in allronomy, the approach of any 
planet to a conjunflion with the fun, oi a kar. It it a 
tlep towards a tranfit, occultation, conjunflion, eclipfe, 
&c. Mr FUmked, M. dc le Hire, and others, have 
given obfervations of the moon’s appulfes to the Pleia¬ 
des. Phil. Trauf. N°76. p. 361. Sia»tr,an. 

1708. 

APRICOT, in botany. See Piunva. 

APRIES, foil of Pfamiajs, king of Egypt; the 


fame with Pharaoh Hophnh in Jeremiah &nd Ezekiel. 
He mined Sidon, and fome fay he put Jeremiah to 
death. He thought neither God nor man could de¬ 
throne him; which yet waseafdy done by Amaris,and 
he himfelf was krangled by the £g)'ptiaaa. 

APRIL, the fourth month of the year, according 
to the common computation; but the fecood, accord¬ 
ing to that of the aftronomers. It coouiui 30 days.—> 
The word is derived from apriTu, of aperio, ** I open 
becaufe the earth, in this month, begins to open her 
bofom for the produAion of vegetAsles. In this month 
the fun travels through the fign Taurus. 

A PRIORI, a kind of demonkration. See Da- 

MORSTaaTION. 

APRON, in naval architeAure, is a piece of curved 
timber fixed behind the lower part of the kem, tnae- 
diately above the foremoft end of the keel. 

ArioN is alfo a name given to a platform or floor¬ 
ing of plank, raifed at the entrance of a dock, againfl 
which the dock gates arc ftut. 

AraoM, ID gunnery, a piece of lead wdsich caps or 
CDTcn the vent or touch hole of-a great gun. 

APSIS or Aatis, fignifiei the bowed or arched 
roof of a boufc, room, or oven, &c. as alfb the ring 
or compaft of a wheel. 

Arsis in ecclcfiaklcal writers, denotes an inner part 
in the ancient churches, wherein the clergy fat, and 
where the aliar was placed. It is fuppofed to have 
been thus called, becaufe covered with an arch or 
vault of its own, by the Greeks called by the 
Latins oyU. Apfis, in this fenfe, amounts to the 
^mc with what is oiherrivife called cboir, concha, came¬ 
ra, and prejhyierinm ; and kands oppofed to the njve 
or body of the church. 

Arsis is more particubely ufed forthebiihap’s feat, 
or throne, in ancient churches. This s^as peculiarly 
called apjit y^radnla, becaufe raifed on keps above the 
ordinary kails.—It was aifo denominated e.\cJra, and 
io latter times tribune. 

Arsis is alfo ufed for a reliquary, or cafe, wherein 
the relicks of faints were anciently kept. It took the 
name apfit, from its being round or arclicd at the 
top; or perhaps from the place where it was kept. 
The apjit was ctnamonly placed on tha ahar: it was 
ufually of wood, fonietimes alfo of gold and filver, with 
fculpturcs, &c. 

Arsis, in attronomy, a term ufed indifferently for 
ehlicr of the two points of a planet’s orbit, where it 
is at greateft or leak dikance from the fun or earth ; 
and hence the line conneAing thofe points it called the 
line of the apfidu. The word is Greek, and derived 
from «wr«, to caemeS. The apGs, at the greatek di- 
kance from the fuo, is called the aphtHonr and at the 
greateft diftance from the earth the apogee ; while that 
at the leaft diftance from the fun it termed the perihe¬ 
lion, and at the leaft diflance from the earth xhnperi- 

*^^APSIRTIDES. See Aisoaus. 

APTA, or Arra jutia, (Pliny); now in 

Provence, on the river CaLivon, frvrn Iragura to the 
north of Aix, and nine to the north of Arignoo. lo 
the Notiti® it is called Chnio! AptenRmn^t Pliny rec- 
kons it among the Latin towns. 'Pint it tvas a co¬ 
lony, appears from an infeription on a ftone found at 
Aries, (Sirmond). E. Long. 5. 56. Lat. 43. 23. 

' APTERA, 
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A]»tei* APTERA, (Strabo, Stephanos); Aptckon, (Pli> of the match, and folicitcd him in favoor of Fudenti]* Apultiut 
A Jeiua * Aptrma, (Ptolemy ; An inland town of Crete, la. “ Do you make ■ vender (faid Apuleius, in hia H 
^ whofc port was Cifamus, on the wt It fide of the ifiand, defence) that a woman fiiould marry ayain, afier hav. ^ Apn*. 

(Strabo)} 12 miU’S to the fouth of Cydonia towards iejg lived a widow 13 ye-.'irs ? it is much more wonderful 
the Montes Leuci, and as many from the Sinus Am* that (he did not man y again fooner. You think that 
phimnles. called from tlie Sirens, who, being there magic mult have been employed to prevail with a widow 
vanquifited in fong by the Mufes, ftripl thcmfelvcs of of her age to marry a young man ; on tiu contrary, 
their wings, and out of grief ic.tpcd into the fea, (Ste< this very circiimllnnce (hows how little occaliun there 
phaiius). There was a town of Lycia of the fame was for magic.” lie ollcrcd to prove by his marriage 
name. E. Long. ay. Lat. 3J. yo. contract, that hr got nutliing of Pudcniillabiit a pro. 

ArTEKA, a term ufed by Linuzus for his fevenik or> mife of a very moderate funi, in cafe he furvived her 
der of infects, comprehending fitch as have no wings. and had children by her. He was alfo obliged to 
APTHANE, a title anciently given to the bi^cr make fucU cunfcHions in court as Pudcntilla would 
degrees of nobility in Scotland. 'SceTHANB.' gladly have excufed. He faid (he was neither hand* 

APTITUDE, (from aj>tus ” fit”), the natural dif- fome nor young, norfuch as could any ways tempt him 
pofition any thing hath to ferve for fucli or fuch a pur- to have recourfc to cnchantmcntss moreover, he iidded, 
pofe.—Thus, oil hath an apiitude to burn* and water that Pontianus her fon piopuCed the marrying liib nio- 
to extinguilh fire. ther to him only as a burden, and the a^ion of a friend 

Aptitvoe, or ApTNFss,ia often ufed, in fpeaking and philofopher. He alfo took notice of many incon* 

of the talents of the mind, for a promptitude, or dif* veuiences which attend the marryil^ of widows, and 

pofition to learn things with eafe and expedition. In fpoke highly of the advantages of'a maid above a wi- 

wliich fenfe aptrufi amounts to the fame w'ith what the dow: A handfomc virgin^ (laid he), let her be ever fo 

Greeks call mr/e/ex, and we fometimes i/c" poor, is abuodaiitly portioned; (he brings to Ikt 

n 7 ?/r. Charlton divides optneft into thefc parts, viz. hiifband a heart quite new, together with the flower 
ticultnrft, fiigiuiljt and memory. antis firll fruits of her beauty. It is with great rcafnn 

APTOTE, among grammarians, an indeclinable tha( all hnll>.-uida fet fo great a value upon the flower 

noun, or one which has no variation of cafes. of virginity : all the other goods wliicli a woman brings 

APULEIUS (Lucins), a Platonic philofopher, her hulband arc of fuch a naluie, that he may return 
nnivcrfally known by his performance of the Golden them again, if he has a mind to be under no obliga- 

Afs. He lived in the fecund century, under the An- tion to her : that alone cannol be retlored, it remains 

touines; and was born at Madaura, a Roman colony in the pofTolTion of the lirll hufband. If you marry a 

in Africa. He (ludied (irft at Carthage, then at widow, and (he leaves yon, (lie carries away all tliat flic 

Athens, and afterwards at Rome, where he learned the brought you.” Upon which palTagc Mr llaylc makes 

Latin tongue without the help of a mader. He was a very coarlc remark, viz. ” Tbit this good winch is 

a man of a curious and iuquifitivc difpofition, efpeciaU never taken back out of the hands of n hulbaiid, is 

]y in religious matters t this prompted him to take fe> very chimerical; and that there is never a biikor nor 

veral journeys, and to enter into ftvcral focietics of re- a butcher, who would lend fixpcnce upon this uu« 

ligion. He fpent his whole fortune almoil in travel* peri(hahU*puirenion.” The apology is dill extant, and 

ling; fo tliat, at liis return to Rome, when he waa about is reckoned a very fine piece. Apuleius was extremely 

to dedicate himfclf to the fcrvice of Ofiris, he had not indefatigable in his dudics : and cumpofed fevcral 

money enough to defray the expcnce attending the ce* bonks, feme in verfe, and others in profe ; but moll 

remonies of the reception, and was obliged to pawn of them have been lod. He took great plcufure in de- 

his clothes to raife the necelTary fum. He fupported claiming, and was heard generally with great applaufc: 

himfclf afterwards by pleading caufes: and as be was When he declaimed at Occa, the audience cried out 

a great mader of eloquence, and of a fubtle genius, with one voice, that they ought to confer upon liim 

many confiderahle caufes were truded to him. But be the honour of citizen. Tlie citizens of Carthage heard 

availed himfclf more by a good marriage than by his him with great fatisfaition, and ereded a datuc to him; 

pleadings : a widow, named PudentUIa, who was nei- and fcveral other cities did him the fame honour. 8e- 

thcr young nor handfomc, but wanted a hu(band and veral critics have publilbed notes on Apulcius’s Golden 

was very rich, took a great fancy to him. This mar- Afs, and there have been trandations of it intodiderent 
riagedrew upon him a troublefome law fuit. The la> languages. 

dy’s relations, pretending he made ufe of forcery to APULIA, now Puguia, a territory of Italy, bor- 
^juin her heart and money, accufed him of being a ma* dering on the Adriatic, and extending from the river 
gician before Claudius Maximus proconful of Africa. Frento to Tarentum in length, and from the Adriatic 

Apuleiut waa under no great difficulty of making his to the Lucani in breadth, ytpuli the people (Horace); 

defence. As Fudentilla was determined from conll* divided into thev^H/in now called Pr/^/u^inna, 

deratioDs of health, to enter upon a fecond marriage, ax Capitanata; and into the xy/>H/«a Peocelia, now 

even before (he had feen this pretended| magician, the Terra Ji Bari, (Pliny, Ptolemy). Apulia abounded 

youth, deportment, plealing converfation, vivacity, and in (Iieep, which yielded the fiiiell wool (Martial). It 
other agreeable qualities of Apuleius, were charms fuf* is now the call fide of the kingdom of Naples, 
ficient to engage her heart. He had the mod favour* APUS, jfvit Indiea, in adroiiomy, a condellation of 
abl^pportuuities too of gaining her friendibip, for he the routhern hcmifphere placed near the pole, between 
lodgifl fonie time at her boufe : Fudentilla’s elded foA the triangulum aiidratc and the chameleon, fiippofed 
jiving a great fricadOiip for him, was likewife dtfirous to reprefeut the bird of paradife. 


APYCNt 
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AFYCNI suoNi, in mufici^founds diiUnt one or 
II more odarrs, and yet coticord. 

A PYCNOS, in tnufic, ii faid of the diatonic gcnut, 
“""''“'“'on account of its having fpacious intervals, io compa- 
rifon of the chromatic and enharmonic. 

APYRE.XY, among phyfi(;ians, denotes the inter- 
miflion of a fever. 

APYROUS, a word applied to denote that proper¬ 
ty of fome bodies, by which they rclift the molt violent 
fire without any fenfible alteration. Apyrous bodies 
ought to be diliinguifhed from tliofe which are refrac¬ 
tory. Refraftor)' fubfiances are thnfe which cannot 
by violent heat be fufed, whatever other alteration they 
may fiifiain. But a body, properly fpcaking, apyrous, 
can neither be fufed by heat, nor can undergo any 
other change. Diamonds were long tliought to be 
poirelTed of tliis property. But (oftie late experiments 
have Ihewn, that diamonds may be entirely difCpated 
or evaporated by heat, and are therefore not entitled 
to be ranked amon^pyrous fubftaticca. Perl.api there 
is no body in nature ciTentially and rigoroufiy apyrous. 
But it is fufiicient that there be bodies apyrous rela¬ 
tively to the degree of fire which an can produce, to 
entitle tltem to th«l name. 

AQITA, a term fi-equently met with in the writmgs 
of ph^icians, chemifts, See. for certain niedicincs/i«(i];. 
sncniliuums, in a liquid form, diflingutlhed from each 
other by peculiar epithets, as ji^vA AltxUtria, A^va 
A luminofa, Aqva MirabU'n, \i/c. for which fee Phas- 
MACY. 

A:?jl'a ExtinBa, or Extingui/hed JFattr, is aquafortis 
into which fome river water has been poured, in order 
to qualify it, and render it Irfs corrofive. Its ufe is 
to get the filver from jhe aquafortis tlsat ferved to pan 
gold from it. 

Asit’A Fortit, t same given by artifts to nitrous 
acid of a cenaio llrei^h, from its dilTulving power: 
that which is concentrated and fmoking, is called fpirii 
of nitre. The aquafoitit ufed by dyen, braft fouiiden, 
&e. is not only weaker than fpirit of nitre, but con¬ 
tains a portion of vitriolic acid. It may be made by 
difiilhng crude nitre with calcined vitriol, equal parts. 
The nitrous acid, expelled by the vitriolic, will rife in 
red fumes, and pafs into the receiver. The vitriolic 
acid, uniting with the alkaline bafii of the nitre, forma 
vitriolated tanar; but, there being more vitriolic acid 
than is requifitr to faturate the alkali, the furplus rifea 
with the nitroiii acid : aquafonis, therefore, U a mix¬ 
ture of thefe two acids. It may alfo be made by di- 
Rilling crude nitre with fomewhat more than half its 
weight of oil of vitriolor by mixing one part of oil 
of vitriol with nine parts pure fpirit of nitre. See 
Chemistsy, Index, 

A^a Marina, a name by which the jewellers call 
the beryl, on account of its fea-green colour. See 
B b a Y L. 

A'iUA Repiia, a compound of nitrous and marine 
acid, in diiTerent proportions according to the purpofc 
for which it is intended. It is ufually made by dif- 
folving in nitrous arid, fal ammoniae, or rommon fait, 
both which are combinations of marine acid with al¬ 
kali. When made with fal ammoniac, the common pro¬ 
portion is one part of this fait to four pi-rts of uitroua 
acid ; but to diflulve platinn, equal parts are requifite. 
A purer aqua regia may be made hy fimply mixing ilu 
two acids. 


Aqua Kgia is particularly ufed as a menftruum for Aqoa. 
gold I it liliwife difTolvct all other metals, except filver.■"v" 
'i'hc gold difiblved in aqua regia is, in fad, difiblved 
in the dcphlogilUcated marine acid only, which, being 
deprived of its phlogifion by the nitrous acid, recovers 
it from the gold, and thus renders gold foluble ; for 
metals are not foluble in acids until they lofe a part of 
their phlugillon. See Chemiitxy, Index. 

Asipj Seeunda, aquafortis diluted with much pure 
water. It it employed in fevera! arts, to clean the fur- 
face of metals and certain {lones, and for various other 
purpofes. 

Azoa Viit, is commonly underftood of what it o- 
therwife called Irmdy, or fpirit of wine, either Ample, 
or prepared with aromatics. Some, however, ditiiu- 
guifii between them ; appropriating the term brandy to 
what is drawn from wine, or the grape; and aqua 
vita to that drawn after the fame manner, from malt, 

&c. 

Asyjt AuguJIt (Ptolemy); Aqua 7arbelHca, (An- 
toniuc); Aquenjit C/t>r/<u, in the Notitia. Now Aeqi, 
or Dax, a town in Gafeony, on the river Adour, fa¬ 
mous for its baths. W. Lung. 1. 40. N. Lat. 43, 

56. 

Azyjf Bilbiliiftna, (Antonine) : baths 24 miles to 
the weR of Bilbilis. Now Bunoj <U Albama, tn Arra- 
goo. 

AsS'M Caftd*, (Ptolemy); Aqua SoFn, (Antonine); 
a place of the Belgz in Britain, famous fur its hot wa¬ 
ters. Now Baib in Sumcrfeilhire. W. Lung. 1. 5. 

Lat. 51. 20. 

Asj’* CaHda, (Ptolemy); AquicaUenfu, (Pliny) ; 
formerly in great repute, and a public bath ; wliofc 
ruins Rill remaiu teRimonics of the Roman grandeur. 

Now Ortnft, in Galicia, Rill famous for Us baths; on 
the river Minho, 54 miles fouth-caR of CompoRcIla. 

W. Long. It. 30. Lat. 42. 30. Alfo a place in the 
bay of Carthage, (Strabo). Other AquicoUenfe$, to 
the north of G^ruiida in Catalonia, (Ptolemy). 

Agv^ Calida, a colony between the rivers Serbetta 
and Savus, in Mauritania Ciefaricnfis (Ptolemy). 

Azt’M Cehttiat (Ptolemy) ; or Cilint, (Antonine). 

Now Caldat, a hairnet on the Miiiho, in Galicia. 

A^v^ Coavenarym, a hamlet of Caul, in Aquitaine, 
(Antonine), and on the borders of the Convenz, or 
1« Cominge, at tlic foot of the Pyrenees, near the foiiree 
of the Garonne. Now Biignercs. W. Long. 3. 39. 

Lat. 42. 20. 

Aqvs Cutilia, a lake of the Sabines, in tlie territo¬ 
ry of Reate (Pliny) ; Locus Cutifienfis, (Varro) ; wiili 
a moveable ifland in it, (Seneca, Pliny); fuppofed to be 
the centre of Italy, (Varro). The waters were medi¬ 
cinal, aud extremely cold, good for a weak fiomach 
and in weak nerves ; they feemed to afl by a kind of 
fuAion, which approached to a bite, (Pliny). Vefpa- 
fian u&d them every fummer; and there he died, (Sue- 
ton. Xiphilin from Dio). Now Logo Ji ConiigUanr,. 

Asvx PJavia, a town nu the coufines of Gnhciu 
. and Portugal, fo called from Vcfpaliuii andTiius. The 
inhabitants are called AquifiavimJis on coins. Now 
called Ckiaves, a mean handet : but the ruins of its 
bridge teRify its former grandeur. W. Loug. 6. 6. 

Lat. 41. 40. 

Azyx, H.-h'ciia, deferibed by Tacitus as a munici- 
paltown, and much ficqiiciitcd for its excellent water; 
uud though be does fiot mciittoa its oame, Cluveriiiii- 

fuppofes 
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ruppeCu it to be Badea, in Switzerland* on tbe rivulet 
Limit, which fooo nftei- fall* into the Aar. It i* call¬ 
ed the Upper, to diAinpiiiili it from another called the 
Lower D.idcii, in Alfacc. L. Long. 8.49. Lat. 47.55. 

Mrrom (Jofhiia), famous for the defeat of 
Jabiu } ruiv^offd to be tlie lake called Siimmhmtilht or 
Stmechonilit, by jofephus; into wliich the river Jordan 
falls, before it comes to the La of Geoeferetb, or Ga¬ 
lilee. 

PannonU, famous baths of Audria, now 
calk'd liadm, 38 miles to the foutli ofVienna. 

Pa/aviiu, arc h.iths in tlie territory of Ve¬ 
nice near Padua, (Pliny) j called Funiri /fj>eni (Uvy, 
Martial). Now iP Abano. E. Long. 13. 48. 
Lat. 45. 15. 

A}!!vm ^inliant, put by Ptolemy in room of tbe 
Aquf Cilin* of Antoninc. Now fui/pofed to be Sar^ 
ria, a town of Galicia, cm a tirulet of tbe fame name, 
three leagues to the foulh of Lugo. 

AfivM SextU, a colony to the north of Marfcillei* 
fo called both from the founder Sextiui Calvinus, and 
from its quantity of water, and number of cold and 
hot fpringa; built after the defeat of the Salyct, or 
Salvii, whofe territory in the foutli of Provence reach¬ 
ed from the Rhone to the bordera of Italy, (Livy,Vel¬ 
leius, Strabo* Ptolemy). By an infeription the colo- 
ny appears to have been either increaM or renewed 
by AuguAus. In the Nothia it Is called Cinatat Aquen^ 
Ju. Now Aix. Here the Teutones and Ciobri were 
defeated with great flaughter by Mariua. E. Long. 
6. 4. Lat. 48. 4. 

Aspja Starie/la, or Stai'uttorum, (Pliny), a town in 
Liguria, on the river Bormia. Now Aetpu, a town of 
Montferrat. E. Long. 8. 40. Lat. 44. 45. 

Asyjt Tauri, hot watert or bathi in Tufeany at 
tbe diftance of three miles from the fea, faid to be dif- 
covered by a bull, bence the appellation. There are 
ftill to be feen the ruins of thefe baths. Now Aqmn* 
penJenie, in Orvieto. £. Lung, la, 40. X-at. 43. 

AQUiEDUCT, in hydraidics and architedhire, a 
llru£lure formed for conveying water from one place to 
another, over grounds that are unequaL The word ia 
compounded of the X-atin AibAantive aqua water, and 
tfufluj a channel by which that water may be con¬ 
duced. 

Arcbite<As diAinguilb two kinds of squeduAa; the 
vifibU, and theyH^/e/-ranf0v/.->-The vifibk are conArud- 
ed in valleys or madhei, and protruded in longitude 
or latitude as the fituation requires. They are compof- 
cd of sdminicula for rupponing the arches and cem- 

iningtbe Arcam, and of arcades_ Tht Jvhierrmetnu 

arc formed, by piercing the mountains, and conduding 
them below the furface of the earth. They are built of 
Aone hewn or rough ; tad covered above with vaults, 
or with Aat Aonei, wludi may be tenned/ thefe 
fla^s Aielter the waters from ^e beat of the fun. 

They divide them ftiQ into double and trifle aqiue- 
duds: that is to &y, fuch as are fupported cither by 
two or by three ranges of arcades. Such was the aquz. 
dud whtch Procopius records to have been built by 
Cofroe* king of the Perflans, for the city of Petra in 
Mmgrelia: it had three cendotts upon the fame line, 
each elevated above the other- 

Fiequently aquadufta arc paved. Sometimes the 
flow through a oatuial channel of clay. F«- 
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quently they are conveyed by pipes of lead into refer- Aqustdnd. 
voirs of the fame metal, tir into troughs of hewn flone. ‘-■■•“v'*—* 
The channels arc cut with an imperceptible defcenl, 
tliat the current may be accelerated by hs own weight. 

Parallel to its courfe, on each Ade, is cut a narrow foot¬ 
path, wlicrcpeoplc may walk when ncceflary. By con¬ 
duits, or grooves, the waters are conveyed into large 
ciAerns, but not forced above their original level. To 
make them rife and ilfue from their apertures with 
force, they muA hr confined in tubes of a fmall diame¬ 
ter, and abruptly fall from a confidcrable declivity. 

Aquzduds of every kind were long ago the wonders 
of Rome; the vaA quantity of them which they had ; 
the prodigious expence employed in conduding waters 
over arcades from one place to another, at the diAance 
of 30, 40, 60, and even 100 miles, which were either 
continued or fupplied by other labours, as by cutting 
mountains and piercing rocks; all this ought to fur- 
prife us; nothing like this is undertaken in our times : 
we dare nut even think of purchafing public cunveni- 
ency at fo dear a rate. Appius the cenfor advifed and 
conArudedthe firA aquzdud. His example gave tbe 
public luxury a hint to cultivate thefe objeds ; and the 
force of prodigious and indefatigable labour diverted 
the^courfe of riven and floods to Rome. Agrippa, in 
year when lie was edile, put the laA hand to the 
magnificence of thefe works. It is chiefly in this re- 
fped that the modern fo much refcmbles the ancient 
city of Rome. For this advantage, Aie is peculiarly 
indebted to .Sextus V. and to Paul V. who for gran¬ 
deur and magnificence emulated the maAers of the uni- ^ 
rerfc •. There are Aill to be Ceen, in different places 
contiguous to Rome, Ariking remains of thefe aque-^y 
duda; arches continued thro* a long fptce, over wliich VoL 1 . 
vrere extended the canals which earned the water to 
tbe city. The arches arc {bnetunes low, fometimes 
Tiifed to a vaA height, to humour the tumidities or de- 
prelEoni of the ground. There are fome which have 
two arcades: ooe conAnided above the other { and this 
precaution was obferved, IcA tbe height of a Angle ar¬ 
cade, if extended as far as tbe fituation required, might 
reuder the Arudure lefi firm and permanent. Tlieyare 
commonly of bricks} which by their cement cohere fo 
ftrongly, that the parts are not fepirated without the 
otmoA difficulty.—When the elcvationi of the ground 
were eoormoui, it became neocffiuy to form fubterrane- 
MM aqueduds. Tlicfe carried the waters to foch aque- 
duda as were railed above ground, in the declivity or at*, f A 
the foot of mountanu. Ii the artificial channel of the ^ ' 

water was not fufceptible of a downward bias but by- 
paffing through a rock* through this they cut a palage 
at tbe fame height with the niperior aqusdud: fuch 
a one may be feen above the city of Tivoli, and at the 
place called Vieavan. The canal which formed the 
courfe of tbe aquedud ia hewn out of the rock to the 
extent of more than a mik, about five feet in height 
and ioor in breadth. 

There ia ooe thing, however, which deferves to be 
remarked. It is* t^t thefe aquwdudi, which might 
have been direded iu 1 ftraight line to the city, did not 
arrive at it but by frequent and winding mazes. Some 
have faid that this oblique track was purfued to avoid 
the expence which muA attend the building of arcades 
to an extraordinary height: others, that it was their 
intention to diiniuifli t^ impetuofity of the cuircnt; 

wliich 
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A(]ii«duA. whlcli) rolling in a ftraight line through an immcnfr 
fpace, muft Always have increafcd its velocity, mull 
have worn the canaU by perpetual and forcible attri¬ 
tion, sml of conftqucnce alTnided an impure and un- 
whuirfumc draught to the inhabitants. But fincc there 
r\ ;is lb great a defrcni between the cafeade of Tivoli and 
Rome, it is demanded why they Ihotild go to draw 
water fiuin the fame river at the diftanceof more than 
20 miles higlicr; nay, of more that 30 miles, if wc 
reekini the curvatures of its dircflion through that 
numntainoiii country ? It is replied, the motive of ob¬ 
taining the w'ater more falubrioui, and more limpid, 
was fiinicieiit to make tlie Romans think their labour 
neceffary, and their expence properly belluwcd ; and to 
thofe who refled that the waters of this river were 
impregnated with mineral particles, and by no means 
w luilcfome, the anfwcr will appear fatUfadtory. 

Vvl. IV. If <>”y one will cad his eyes upon Piute taSth of 
the Antiquities of Father Moiitfaucon, he will fee with 
ho w much care thefe immenfc works wercconftrufted. 
From diftanee to diftance fpiramenta were left, that, if 
tlie water fliould happen to be (lopped by any accident, 
it might gradually difembugiie, till they could clear its 
ordinary (lafTage. There were likewife, even iu the wry 
canals uliieh conveyed the water, cavitiis coiilidcnbly 
deeper than its internal furface, into wliieh the 
was precipitated, and whei'C it remained llagnant till 
it was refined from mud and feculence; and ponds, 
where it might expand itfelftill it was purified. 

The aquieduft of the ylqua Mania had an arch of 1 6 
feet in diameter. The whole was compofed of tliice 
different kinds of (lone} one of them rcddifli, another 
brown, and a third of an earth • oloiir. Above, there 
appeared two canals | of eVhich the liighell was fed by 
the new waters of the Tivetone, and tiir lower by what 
they call the Clau£ait river. The entire edifice i.i 70 
Roman feel high. Kcar this aquxdu£t, we have in Fa¬ 
ther Moiitfaucon the pilot of another with three canals; 
the highell fuppUed by the water called Julia, that in 
the middle from Tepula, and the lowed from the Aqua 
Marcia. 

The arch of the aquxdu6l of the Aqua Claudia is of 
hewn done, very beautiful; that of the aquxdu£l of 
tlie Aqua Neronia is of bricks: they are each of tliem 
72 Roman feet in height. 

The canal of the aquxduA which was called the Aqua 
jippia, deferves to be mentioned for a fingulariiy which 

obfervtd in it; for it is not, like the others, plain, 
nor gradual in its diTcent; but much narrower at the 
lower than the higher end. 

^ The coiiful Froniinns, who fuperintended the aqtix- 
du£ls under tlic emperor Nerva, mentions nine of them 
which had each 13.594 pipes of an inch in diameter. 
Vigenis oblerves, that, in the fpace of 24 hours, Rome 
received 500,000 hogdieads of water. 

Wc might likewife have mentioned the aquxdud of 
Drnfus, and that of Riminius: but we (hall fatisfy 
ourfehes with obfcrviiig here, that Augudus catifedall 
the aqiui'diidls to be repaired ; ai.d afterwards pafs to 
other monuments of the fame kind, and dill more im¬ 
portant, which give the moll Ariking ideas of Roman 
niagiulicciu'e. 

One of thefe monuments is the aquadufl of Met?., 
of which a great number of arcades Hill remain. Thefe 
arcades crulTed the Mofellc, a river winch is broad 
VoL. II. Part 1 . 


and vad at that place. The copious fuurces of Gorre Aquar.ib.w 
furnidted water for the reprefenlation of a (eu fight. !l 
This water was colletb d in a refervoir : from thcncc it Aq'. . iriui. 
was condufied by fubterraneouscaii.iK f< iii.rdof lunn ' 
done, and fo fpacioiis that a man could wjik crect in 
them : it travelled ilic Mofellc upon iiK fnpeili and lof¬ 
ty aicadts, wliieh may Hill be feen at tlie dillarce of 
two leagues from Metz; fo nicely wronglil and fo 
fiimly cemented, that, except ihofc paits in the ir.id- 
die which have been cs-riud away by the ice, ilu y have 
relidcd, and will dill refid, the fevered dioeks of tin; 
mod violent feafons. From thefe areadci, other aquic- 
duc'ls conveyed the waters to the hatlis, and to the place 
V here the naval engagement was mimicked. 

If wc may trud Colmenarus, the aqiixdnfl of Sego¬ 
via may be compared with the mud admired labours 01 
antiquity. There Itill remain 159 arcadej, wboll) con¬ 
fiding of Hones enormoufly l.'•rgv, and joined witbout 
mortar. Thefe arcades, with .vhal remains of the edi¬ 
fice, arc t02 feet higb ; there are two ranges of ar¬ 
cades, one above anctlicr. The aqiadid flows through 
the city and runs beneath the greatcll number of houfea 
which arc at the lov^cr end. 

After thefe exorbitant Itrufiures, wc tr.av bi in forr-e 
degree believed when we fpeak of the aqujou^ whidi 
Louis XIV. cauftri to he built near Mamtetie;i, fur 
carrying water from the river Bucq to V'erfaille*: it is 
puhaps the greatid aquz-Judl which new fubfltU iii 
the world: it is 7COC fathims in Iciigili, and contains 
242 aicades. 

AQL’AMBOE, one of the greatefl monarchies on 
thecnall of Guinea in Africa, llrctching 20 ir.iits in 
breadth, and ten times that fpacr in length from e-ll 
towed. According to Bufii.an, the cuall is di\idcd 
into a great number of petty royalties, but all of llu in 
fubjeft to the king of .Aquatnboe, wlio ii.d.ftriniinately 
ufes an unlimited antlui.ty over them and the meaiii-il 
of his fubjects. His dcfpotifin gave rife to a piuvir- 
bial faying, that “ there are only two ranks of nun at 
Aquambuc; the rci3al family, and Haves.” The na- 
tives of this coiintiy are haughty, turbulent, and war¬ 
like; and their power is forin dable to all the nti,:h- 
bouring nations. They gric\c>i.li, n.fril fiieh naiiui.s 
as arc tributaries to the king «.i' Aquamboe, cuti .mg 
their territories by trovips, and i.inymg off front!...- 
inliabitaiils whatever they thirk jropir; nor d.. they 
ever meet with any oppoiition fiom the ii.i,.'bi;.iri.s, as 
they are fer.lible the king would nut tail to uIlii; tlos 
as an ir.dignitv oflcred to him. 

Aqi’APENLENTE. See Fabricivs. 

At^UARlAKS, Chnilians in the primitive cliu-ch 
who confecrat'.d water in the cuchariil iniUad of wu;.-. 

This they did under prelcncc of ahlliiieiice an-l tin j •• 
ranee ; or, beeaufc they thought it uni\crlal!) u 
ful to eat flcih or drink wine. EpijihjTiiiis ralli- ti.nii 
Encralilet, from their abiUneitee; St AuiHn, .iq-.-- 
r/.ifu, fn>m their ufc of water; and Theodi'ict, v ! •> 
fays they fprang fromTalian, liyJrip-.r.tJu.s, b.cj..;-’ 
they offered water inllead of wine. 

BH'iJee ihcftf, there was anoiher furl 0/ Aquarian.,, 
who did not rejtd the ufi of wine as unlawful; for they 
adminidcredtheciichaiifl inwineat cvcningfcivicc: but, 
in their morning affemhlic.s. they ufed water, for fear 
the fmcllof wine fliould ilifeover them to the heathens. 

AQyARlUSjthc wATFR-CARRicB, lu ailronoiny, 
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Aqiiartl* the nth fijfn in the zodiac, reckoning from Arles; from 
[| which alfo the 11 lli part of the ecliptic takes its name. 

Aquatinta.—'i’he ftm moves through Aquarius in the mouth of 
January ; it is marked thus, sr. 

The poets feign, that Aquarius was Ganymede, 

whom Jupiter ravilhetl uiictur th« Hiape of an eagle, and 

carried away into heaven, to ferve as a cup-bearer, in 
the room of Tlche and Vulcan ; whciire the name.— 
Others hold, that the iign was tlms culled, hecatifr, 
when it appears in the horizon, the wtathcr ufually 
pj-oves rainy. 

Tlic flars in the confUllation Aquarius, in Ptolemy’s 
catalogue, are 45 ; in Tycho’s 41 ; in Hcveliu6’8 47 ; 
in Fbmftcd’-i «oH. 

AQIIARTIA, in botany, a genus of the tetran- 
diia monogynia clafs. The calyx is campaniilated ; 
the corolla is rotated, with linear divifiona ; and the 
berry is four fended. There is but one fpecics, the 
acuktitii, a native of America. 

AQIIATIC, in natural hiilory, an appellation given 
lo fueli things as live or grow in the wati-r. 

AQI’ATINTA, a method of etching on copper, 
lately invented, by which a fufl and beautiful cited is 
produced, rifcmUing a fine drawing in water colours 
or liulian ink. 

Previous tn tiie operation upon the plate, the foU 

lowing powder mult be picpared_Take of afphahum 

tuid line traiifparent rolin, equal parts, fuppofe two 
ouiK-es of each, and pound them fepar;itoly. 'i'lirougli a 
Jiiullin fitve (which may be foimed with part of a chip- 
box of three or four inclic's clmmeter) filt upon a fluvt 
of paper :i thin llratum eif the afphahum, above which 
fift a i'lmilar layer of the rofiii, and upon this another 
layer of afphaltum, continuing thefe alternate layers 
till both of the powders are exhaiilted : then pafs the 
mixture through the fame fieve upon the paper once 
or twice, or till both appear to he fiiiRcieiill) incorpo¬ 
rated ; when the powder is ready fur ufe. Some, iii- 
ftcad of the above mixture, ufe gum faiidarach pounded. 

The main proctfsis as follows:—A copperplate be¬ 
ing polillud in the nfoal way, by the etching ground 
upon it, and etch the outlines of your defigu in the 
manner direfted under the article liTCHiMc: The 


the varnifii hop up your light (hades, pour on the aqua- Aquatints 
fortis for the fccond tint, and let it Hand five minntvs [i 
more ; proceeding in the fame manner for every tint till Aquila. 
you produce the darkell (hades. If a bold open ground 
is wanted in any part, this requires an after opeiation : 

TKf jrroiinJ mnft be laid a: the other, by Hfllng im the 

powder; only this powder is much conifer, and the 
plate mud be much more heated in older that the par¬ 
ticles oi the powder may fpread, and funn fmull cir¬ 
cles : even good clean rolin will do by ilfelf. 

In etching Undfeapes, the (ky and iliilant obje< 5 \s arc 
alfu performed by a Iccond operation, and the powder 
is lifted upon the plate with a liner fieve. If the trees or 
any part of the fon-gronnd require to be higher linini- 
fd, the* plate mud be entirely clcanfed from greafe with 
bread, and a ground laid in the common way ol eteli- 
ing ; when you may finidi as highly and ncatlv as yon 
pleafe with the needle or point, bv Itippling with dot!., 
aud biting up thofc parts, or by a rollnig-whecl. 

The preceding is the* method for prinih of one fingle 
tint. But irdifferent colours are expreiTed, there 
will be required as many different plst^i, each plate 
having only the part etched upon it which is deligiied 
to be eliarged with i «9 proper colour: unle’fs (ss may 
happen in particular InbjeCis} feme of the colours are 
fu ^dant fium each other as to allow tlie printer mum 
ttJ'fill them in with liis rubber «ilhont blending them; 
ill wliich e'ate, two or more- didVreiii colours may be 
printed from the fame plate at once.—^Vhere di/Tirint 
plates arc iiecelfary, a fepaiate one, having a pin in 
each coriH-r, mull be provided aa a foie or bottom to 
the aqnilinta plates; and thefe again mud be exactly 
fitted, having eacli a fmall hole in their corners fur paf- 
dug over the pins of the flltt.} th( bid pins fe-rving the 
double purpufe’ of rctaimm tho^^plfftrs fuccciTivrly in 
their due pulliiun, and of oTfSfithg the printer in pla¬ 
cing the paper exa£lly on eack'jj^ fo as not to diifi; 
by which.mcans each tint will be exaftly re¬ 

ceived oa 4 is proper place,—the method prae- 
tifed at Pans. A landfciipe or fimilar fubje^, how¬ 
ever, may be printed c'ff at once in the diflcretil pro¬ 
per colours, by painting thefe upon the plate. In litis 
cafe, the colouea mull be pretty thick in their cuiiliil- 


grouiid is then to be fufteiied with a little greafe, and 
wiped off with a piece of rag : leaving, liowevcr, as 
much greafe upon the plate as jull to dim the cop¬ 
per. You now fife your powder upon the furfacc of 
of the plate; after which, ftrike the other fide of 
it pretty Imaitly againft the edge of the table, in 
order to difeharge it of the loofc powder: Tliis 
done, with a hand-riet hold the back of the ]>late over 
a chaffing difh of fi'.?.rcnal fire, till it become fo hot as 
to give pai.t upon being touched with the back of the 
hand ; and the powder which adhered to the greafe 
will now be fixed to the plate. The plate being then 
fulfered to cool, lake turpentine vaniiih mixed with 
ivory black; and with a hair pencil dipt in it, cover 
all the lights or places wlurc there is no work or 
ftWes. A rim or border of bets wax is now to be raifed 
**qr,>d till- pint,- : Then having reduced the aquafortis 
' <0 a proper llrcngth by vinegar or water, you pour it 

On, and let it (land five minutes for the firft orlightell 
jbwR: after which, pour it off; and having wa(hed 
fiie plate with water, fci it on edge to dry: Then v. iib 


cncc: and the plate mutt be carefully wiped in th* 
itfual way after tlie laying on of each tint, a.s well as 
receive a general wipe upon its being charged with nil 
the tints. 

This art is kept as fecrct as poiTiblc by thufe who 
praAtfc it; and it is believed that no particular expla¬ 
nation or dircAions, before the prefent, have been 
communicated to the public. In order to fuccecd, how¬ 
ever, great care and Judgment are rcqnifite; and much 
depends upon a certain nicety of management, which 
is only attainable by pra£licr. 

At^IAVlVA, a town of the kingdom of Naples, 
and province of Bari. 

AQllEDUCT. See AquAiDucT. 

A(^EOUS, in a general fenfe, fomctliiiig partak¬ 
ing of^e nature of water, or that abounds with it. 

y1or>.'>i.S Kunnuy. See AuATOMV, p. 'jfi'j. 

A(^IILA, in ornithology, a fynonyme of the eagle. 
See Fzlco. 

Aqj»iLA,thc Eaclf., in aftronomy.a confiellation of 
the northern bemilphei c; ufually joined with Antinuus. 

The 
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Aquil.^b. T)ic ftars in the conftc"aiii.n Aquila anJ AnlinoiiR, in 
Ptok-m)’}. tvfalofjiie, arc 15 ; in'I'jclic’s 19; in lie* 
veliiis’s ^2 ; in the Britannit ratalognc, 71. 

A<yiiLA, u line large i-’t;. nl' Iialy, and the capital 
of Abruz.'cs feated OM a liiil, on tlie kankK of the rU 
ver I’lfeaid, near it* Ibince. li lia> an ancient ci'rtJn, 
and In a Ijiflmp’b fee iintredinlely tinder ilit pope. The 
land about it prodiu en great plenty of faffron. It was 
very near being s'] dellroytd by an caithqnakc, in Fe« 
briiary 1703. 'I he firll flioek wao fo Iciriblc, that 
the inhabitants ahaiidor.iu the eity ; but returning tu 
\efpeiK, it being C'.iiiJlem:i-. day, the IViUcks folluivcd 
one another with fueh \iolcnce, tliat 2.),ooo people 
crilhed, and gre.al nnnibtri were wounded ; Roowert 
died in one fitigle cliureli ; many other churches, inn> 
naileries, noble buildings, and the ttiwn houfc, were 
cillier fwal’.owed up or oturtumed, togellur with the 
greater part of the city and its walls. Aqnila Hands 
30 miles from the fea, and about 16 from the confines 
o: ihe pope’' dominions. E. Long. 14. 29. N. Lat. 
4:. 20. 

AQ_liILEGI.A, roLVMLisE ; A gciuit of the pnw 
tngyiiiu order, belonging tu the polyandna rlA(> of 
plants; and, in the uatiiial method, ranking under the 
zfnU order, Aluliifiiiqu.r. It has no calyx ; the petals 
arc five, with a horn-hke nefiarium inferted bcl\«iKn 
each ; and there are five iVpnralc capfules. 

S[vrifi. I. The vulgaris, or wild columbine, wmli 
Mite flowers, is tound growing wild in fome wood'- of 
I'jiglaiid. 2. The alpiiu, with long to.il liowers, 
glow*, mituially near lngltl>oroui;li hill in Yorki’-.ie. 
The flowers are much laigcr than tlu.fe «if the g.inien 
columbine. 3. The garden culumbinc. Of 

this there are great only in the cnlniir and 

fuhiefs of their fiower^ buit slfo in their form. Thcfe 
are comniooly eo!umhinrt / the colours are 

chefniit, blue, redrit^^l^rtri te, and fume arc finely va¬ 
riegated with two iibinn. There arc other!! with 
{harp pointed petal* >D form of a fl.'ir, and of thefc 
there are fuiglc and double flowers of the fame colours 
with the former. 4. The canadenlls, or Canada colum¬ 
bine, flowers almoft a month before the other foits, 
and therefore is preferred in the gardens of the curi¬ 
ous, though nut at all remarkable for its beauty. There 
is a variety of tliis with taller flower llcins. 

Culirir.-. Thefc plants are aU propagated hy fowing 
the feeds, or parting the old routs; but the former 
ii.ellii>d is chiefly praclil'ed, for the old roots are very apt 
to degenerate. The feeds fliould be fown 111 a nurfurv- 
bed in Augiill or .September ; fortliofe which are kept 
till the spring Irldom grow well, or at lead remain in 
till' ground a whole year. The fpring following the 
plants will appe.ar above ground, and ihould be kept 
cleiir of weeds; and if the feafon proves dry, they 
nuill he watered. In the middle or latter end of May, 
they will be flrong enough to tranfpl.iiit; for which 
purpofe, feme beds of good undutiged earth fliould be 
prepared, planting them therein at eight or nine inches 
dillauce from each other. In the following autumn, by 
which time the plants will have acquiied ftrength 
enough to flower the year following, the rtiols fliould 
he carefully taken up and planted 111 the borders of the 
flower garden : but where tlieir roots aie defigned to 
be preferved in perfeOtion, all the flower ftalks mufl 
be cut off as fooii as the flowers are pall, in order to 


keep up a fneceflion of good floweni, freh feeds fl.onld AqnUci*. 
be fown every year; and it will likcwife ! e lulvanta- 
geons to cxeliaiige the feeds witli fonie bro'.ight frorft 
a dlfl.iiK place. 

Atrifuimil Ufa. Columbine has been looked upon 
a-, apeneiii ; and was formerly in great tlleem among 
the coninion jKoplc for throwing out the fmall-pox 
anil mealies. A dillilled water, medicated viiu"ajr, 
and conferve, were prepared fr-mi the flowers; but 
tlicy have long given pluec to medicines of greater ef- 
fuaey. 

A(^l ILEIA, a large city of the Cam:, or Vttn'i, 
and a noble Koirian eulony, which was led thither be¬ 
tween the full and freoiid Macedonian wars, (Livy). 

It is wdllitd by two ri.'ers, the Natifo and Turrus, 

(Pliny). Tlic rt-afun of Iradiiig this colony was, in 
order to be a bulwark aguinfl the iii iglihooring bar¬ 
barians. The colony was aflerwards iiu reafed with 
ryoc fdirnhisby aihcneof the fenatt, (i.iw); from 
which 1! Iieianie a very famous port town, (ILiorhaii). 

Tiie emperor julu.i aferihes th.” aiipcliation to the au¬ 
gury of an eagle at the liir.f of it; b it Ifi'ao 

X'oflius on Mela, to ilic great ph nty of water, a,-, if 
the town were called Aqiuh -w. The huihour, at the 
Oioiith of'ihe N'aiii'o, i - dift': 1: O', .'ltd.a Iror.x the citv* 
fo that'hips u( burden arc tow. d up the river, fJkvn- 
bi'). In 4 j 2 it '.va. hefngeJ bv Atiila with an ii iui- 
rr.erahle h.dt of barhariris. Th'.' v.'> 1 '.' Were .if.aidtid 
hy a forniidablc tra'T of battenvg Tam... moveable t"r- 
r.Ts, .ar.d e.ta!. '-S, that tl icw iluiic', datts, and I'.u-; 
ami the mmiarch of tl.e Huns cr.;; loycil the fiueiiile 
iinprlfe of li"|ie, Icar, tmiilatuni, ai d inl'.r>'fl, t.. f;;h- 
vvit the only birriir winch dsl.iyid the r'i..(,n.'|[ of 
Italy. Aqiukia was at that p.riod one of the rKhcil, 
the moll popolotiv, and the llrongiH of the inantiue 
cities of the Hadriatic coatl. Three mo .tiis w.re 
conUni.ed with^xiit olTeCt m the fiege; till llie w«nt of 
provifions and i!ic clamoiir'i <.f his army compelhd 
Atlila to reliiKjuilh the enterprife, and reluctantly t-- 
iffuc hU orders that the troupa flimilJ Jlnke 
tents the next morning and beji.i iJuir ntreat. Jl.il 
as he rode round the walls, ptniive, angry, and difjp- 
pcMiitcd, he ibferved a llork prc|>aniig lu leave iur 
nell in one of the towers, aiul to Hy witli her 1 . 
faiil family towards the lountry. He Ivi/iJ, wl'c the 
rtady penetration of u flatel'mnn, tins triliiug ineulcnt 
\v]ii..h chance had oliered to fuperihtion ; a.id exehiini- 
ed, in a loud and cheerful tone, tliat fiuli a dumeiiie 
bird, fo conflanlly atiaehed to human foeitty, would 
never have abandoned her ancient feats, nnlifs tliofe 
towers had been devoted to inipending ruin and fuli- 
tade. The favourable omen iiifpircJ an r-iVuram.' of 
victory; the liege was renewed and prorcoiited w;.]. 
vrelh vigour j a large breach was made in the p u t of the 
wall fr.nn whence the llork had taken her f.igli: j llie 
Huns mounted to thealfault with in etiilibl.' fury ; and 
the fucceeding generation could fcareelr difcover the 
ruins of Aquileia. The plarc, however, which is Hill 
called jlquileij, there are fcveral inferiptions and an- 
tujuities to be fecn in it, which nrc worthy of a tra¬ 
veller’s notice; and, though dwindled into a poor vil¬ 
lage, it gives a title to the patriarch of Aquileia. 

The patriarch is named by the Venetians, and refide* 
at Udino, hccaufe the town of Aquileia belongstoihc 
Houfc of Aullria. £. Long. 13. 30. N. Lat. 46. 29. 

T j AQ11ILIC1U.M, 
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Aqulliclam AQUILICIUM, or Aq^iliciana, in Roman an* 
i tiquityifacrificesperfornicdintimcsufcxceflivcdrought, 
^ to obtain rain of the gods. 

AQUILINE, fi)mething belonging to or rofemb* 
ling an eagle: Thus an aquiline nofe is one bent 
fomcwbat like an eagle’s beak. 

AQUILO, is ufed by Vitruvius for the north-eaft 
wind: or that which blows at 45'^ from the north to¬ 
ward the eall point of the hoiia<m.—The poets gave 
the name afjuilo to all doriny winds dreaded by the ma¬ 
riner. 

AQUILUS, among the ancients, a dark, or dufley 
(oloiirapprouching to black. Hence fome of the Hea¬ 
then gods were called tlii aquili, q. d. mgrl, 

AQUIMINARIUM, in antiquity, a kind ofbiftral 
YtfTel, vvheruii the Romans carried their holy water for 
expiation and other religious offices. 

AQUINAS (StTliomis), llyled Angrrical Deb¬ 
tor, was of the ancient and noble family of the counts 
uf Aqtiino, defeended from the kings of Sicily and 
Arragon ; and was born in the calllc of Aquino, in 
the Terra di Lavora in Italy, in the year 1224 or 
1225. Kc entered into the order of the Dominicans; 
and, after having taught fciiool divinity in moftof the 
ur.ivcriitier. of Italy, at l.dl fettled at Naples; where 
he fpent ttic reft uf his life in ftudy, in reading of lee- 
tiirco, and in afb of piety ; and was fo far from the 
v:i'ws of ambition or jiroiit, that he refnfed the arch- 
Lifiiopiic of that City, uheii it was offered him by 
Pope Cltmcnt IV. He di- tl in 1274, leaving an amax- 
ing number of writmps, which wcic printed at Vc- 
i:iee in 17 vols. fi-lio, in (he year >4(^0. He was ca¬ 
nonized by Pope John XXll. in tlic year 1323 ; and 
Pius V. who was of the fume order with him, gave 
him, in i5f'7, the title of the Fifth Doftor of the 
church, arid appointed his feftival to be kept with the 
fame fuUinnity as thufc of the other four dudtors. His 
authority has always betn of great importance in the 
fehooU of the Roman Catholics. Lord Herbert, in 
his life of Heniy VIII. tells us that one of the prjn- 
cijiul riurous whiih induced that king to write againfl 
1 .utlicr was, that the latter had fpoken contemptueuf- 
ly of Aquinas. 

AQUINO (Philip d'}, in Latin Aquiuat or AquU 
mm, having turned from Jndalfin, liad a penfion from 
ihe ekrgy of Fiance ; sod acquired mucit reputation 
by his knowledge of the Hebrew language, wliab he 
taiiflit at Paris, in the reign of Louis XIII. and by 
the books he publiflied, among which is his 
turinnt IlehrtrO’ChaUUb’ThalmudUc’Ruhl'micum. His 
grandfoii, Anthony D'Anquin, was firil phyflcian to 
Louis XIV. 

Acijino, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Na¬ 
ples, and Terra di Lavoni; a hilhop’s fee, but ruined 
by the emperor Conradc, and now confiding of about 
35 lioufcs. It was the birth place of the poet Juvenal, 
and of Thomas Aquinas. E. Long. 14. 30. N. Lat. 
41. 32. 

AQUINUM (anc. geog.), a large municipal town, 

and a Kottian <oloiiy on the horduru of the Sammtea, 
wafted by the river Melpha (Strabo). The birth 
place of Juvenal, asjic himfelf tdlifieB. The iubabit- 
siits are called A(/uinulej. Now Aqvine, but almofl in 
ruins, ill the teniiury of Lavora. £• I.ong. 17. 11. 
N. Lai. 41. 35. 
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AQFTITANrA (anc. geog.), one of the three pnn- Aquitani* 
cipal divilions of Gallia Cumata (Csfar)'; bounded by II 
the Garonne, the Pyrenees, and the ocean : this is the Aiabiu. 
Aquitania Ctjariana, or Fttm. Aogudus fet the dif- 
ferent boundaries, viz. the Loire, the Cevennes, the 
Pyrenees, and the ocean (i^tiabo). It wiis called Ciil‘ 

lia Aquitanica (Pliny); and iii the old Notitiir,/*/ot>/n(-w 
AquitanUa, The people are called AquUani (Ciefar). 

Now compriling Guienne (which feems to be a cor¬ 
ruption of Aquitania) and Gafeony. 

AR (anc. geog.), the metropolis of Moab, in Ara¬ 
bia Petrasa (Mofes); and the royal refidcnce, iituatc on 
the cad fide of the river Arnon. It was called iilfo 
Ralba (judlua) ; and to didinguift it from R.ibba of 
the Ammonites, Ralhal Moab, and on coins Rabbuih 
Moma (ReUnd). Eufebiusfays it was called Areopo- 
Ih in his time, from Ar and Folk. The iiihabitdurs 
are called Arnpolila. St Jerome fays that this city 
was entirely delfroyed by an earthquake wlicu he was 
a young man. yttb 

ARA THuaiBULi, the altar l^nceqfc, in adioiio- 
my, a fuuthem condcllation, notvifible in oiirheuii- 
fphere, confiding, according to Ptq^my, of feven dars; 
and according to Sharp’s Catalogue, annexed to that 
ofMr FlamUed, of nine dars. 

-.jAvsj in adrouomy, a fouthcin condellation, con- 
tatqji^ .eight liars. 

«AkA 5, or Arabian horsf.. Sec Eqi'us. 

ARABESQUE, or Arabfsr, fometbing done af¬ 
ter the manners the Arabians. Arabtfqut, Grolefque, 
and Mortfqur, are terms applied to fuch paintings, or¬ 
naments of friezes, &c. wherein there arc no human 
or animal figures, but w^dkcqaSftiwbolly of imaginary 
foliages, plautB, dalks, V^ds take their rife 

from hcncc, that the other Malio- 

metans, ufe tbefe kinds 'their reUgion 

forbiddiu them to make figures of men 

or (>the|p 9 imals. * 

ARS^A, a country of Am, famous from the re- 
moteft antiquity fur the independency of its inbabitunis 
during the vail conqueds of the AiTyrians, Perfiatis, 

Greeks, and Rpnani; and, in later times, fur being 
the centre of ijipmpire equal, if not fiiperior, in csc*^ 
tent to any that ever exilled. , 

This country, or at lead the greated part of it, w.isM'liencc 
in the earlied ages called Arabah. Cunceming ihcn.mivJ. 
etymology of which word there are various conjee- 
tures. It has mod generally been derived from ihc 
Hebrew word 5 ''n, llguifyiiig, iht wjl, mixlure, or huif- 
Jic i but, according to M. Volncy, Aral, in the aneient j 

language of thefe countries, fignilics a foliliult or dr/n-t. 

It its larged extent, Arabia lies between the 12th and 
33th degrees of N. Lat. and the 36th and 6id of E. 

Long. Its greated length from north to foutli is 
about 1430 miles, and its bi-cadth from cad to well , 
is 1200. It is bounded on the wed hy Pak'l(inc,ikiuiidAiic», 
part of Syria, the idhmiis of Suez, and the Red Ac. 

Sea, called by the Arabs the fea Al Kotxom ; on the 
cad by the Euphrates, the Perfian gulf, and bay of 
Ormua ; on the north, by part of Syria, Uiynr-llccr, 

Irak, and Khuzedaii; and on tiie fouth hy the Itraits 
of Babelmandrl and the Indian ocean. It grows nar¬ 
rower as we approach the frontiers of Syria and Diyar- 
Beer: and, by reafuii of the proximity of the Eiiphra- 
ivii to the Mvjitcrraucan, may be looked upon as a pe- 

ninfula, 
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Ara 1 >ift. ntnfula, ainl that one of the Urgeft in the whole world. 
—Aial)ia I’roptT, hoivevcr, is ;niich narrower, includ* 
iiig little more than what was cnmprelieiid'.d by the 
ancient!* iiuJer the name of Arabia Felix, which we 
lhall prcfcntly deferibe ; and here the Arabs liavc been 
.t lettk-d aimolt lincethe flood, 
dvifion. Xhe firil divifion of the jicniiifula of Arabia was in¬ 
to and Kedtm, as we ieirn from Serijiture ; tlie 

firil of which implies the well, and tlie other the call, 
denoting the fitbation of the two countries. Ptuletny 
was the firil who divided the peninfula we fpeak of in¬ 
to three parts, Arabia Pctr.ea, Arabia Deferta, and 
Arabia Fitix, which div-ifiuti has generally prevailed 
fince his time. 

Aruhta Frtnta, on the call, was bounded by Syria 
and Arabia Deferta ; on the welt, by Egypt, or ra¬ 
ther the illhinus of Sue?, which feparates Afia from 
Africa, and the Hieropulilan gulf or wcllern arm 
of the Red fea ; on the north, by Palelline, the lake 
Afphaltilcs, an<i;fl|flafyria} and 011 the fouth by Ara¬ 
bia Felix. Thia'^R did not admit of much cultiva¬ 
tion, the greatefi p«rt being covered with dry fands, 
or iifiiig into roek^ interfperfed here and there with 
f'lme fruitful fpoti. Its metropolis was Petra, which 
by the Syrians was llyled Raiam, and in Scripture %i- 
tl;nl. Several niUer cities of Arabia Petrza ere 
liuned by Ptolemy ; but as it is very improbably &cb 
a barren country fhonld abound with large eftidli %c 
mull look upon them as ineonfidyrablc ]>laces. 

Ambia Deferta was bounded un the nortli by the 
Euphrates, which feparated it from Mcfoputamia ; un 
the well, by Syria, Judea, and Arabia Pctrxa; un the 
eail, by a ridge of nwWtjMit which feparated it from 
Babyioi^ia and ChaUca^wlilBk Couth, by Arabia Felix,' 
from which it msMtanfil 4 l)Niraled by fcveral ridges 
of hills. By fiBral^jPPfteft part of this kingdom, as 
well as the fondsy't?|ll||||j^^ dcfcili^verfifted 

only with plains covSinra'flrith fand, or mo COQ* 

filling of naked rocks tnd precipices; nor they 

ever, iiiilcfa foraAimes at the equinoxes, rcfrcihed with 
rain. The few vegetables which they produced were 
IliiUv'd by a perpetual drought, and tlu|||Ourif])ment af¬ 
forded (hem by the no^urnal dews wflM^catly impair¬ 
ed hy the heat of tlie fun in the day-time. Through¬ 
out the deferts were found huge mountains of fand, 
furnted by the vioKiiee of the winds that continually 
blew over them iu the day-time, though they ceafed in 
the night. Wells and fountains were for the moil part 
e.-iv Ow.Iiiiglv rare 5 however, nolwlthftaiiding the ftcri- 
iity of tlicl'c countries, the vail plains of fand jufi now 
mciitiouid were iiiti rfperfed with fruitful fpuls, which 
appeared here and there like fo many illauds in (he 
midll of the ocean. Tliefc being rendered cxircmely 
delightful by their verdure, and the more fo by the 
neighbourhood of thofe frightful deferts, tlie Arabs en¬ 
camped upon tliem ; and liaving coi>runied every thing 
they found upon one, removed to another, as is the cu- 
llom of their defeeiidaucs the Bedoweeus at this day’. 
Thefc fruitful fpol# were likewife frequent in Libya, 
and by the Egypliuns called au.ijrtt or ttloftf, as we 
learn from Strabo. Tlu barren part of Arabia Felix, 
bordering ujion the Red fm, was in Hki manner in- 
Icilperfed with abales; wliuh prvibably gavctiie name 
of Ahuftm to a nation felllcJ there, and in the adja¬ 
cent lertilc region. A body ut theft, it is faid, crofs- 


ing the ilraits of Babcimandcl, palTed into Ethiopia, Arsln's, 
whicli from them received the name of AlaJJia, From 
this account of Arabia Deferta, we may rcafonably 
conclude, that ibe towns faid by Ptolemy to have 
been Gtuated io it were places of very little confe- 
qucnce. 

Arabia Felix was founded on the north by the two 
kingdoms jull dcfcribcd; on the- fouth, by the Red fea; 
on the eall and wc-(l, by part of that fea, together with 
the Arabian and Pcrfian gulfs. In Strabo’s time, it 
was divided into five provinces, by the oriental hifiori- 
ans called Taman, Hejaz, Tehama, NvjJ, and Tamama. 

In this dillndl flood fcveral tuvs'iis, particularly Nyfa, 
famous for being the birth-place of Bacchus; and Mufa, 
or Muza, a celebrated emporium or harbour, where 
the Arabian merchants reforted with their frankincenfe, 
fpices, and perfumes. Thefc two were- fitiiated in the 
province of Yaman. In that of Hcjar. flood the flill 
more famous cities of Mecca and Medina; allu Thaila 
orTaifa, Gjudda or Jodda, Yanbo or A) Yanbo, and 
Madian, the Modiiina of Ptolemy, and the Midian or 
Madian of Scripture. 3 

At what time the above-mentioned kingdoms were"'! '” pv9- 
firfl peopled we have no certain accounts. The mofU'*''^’ 
confiderabie nations inhabiting Arabia PctrirD, in the 
early ages, were the Hhmaelites, the Nabatxi or Naba- 
theans, llic Cedrx-i or ivedarein, and the .\g3riiii or 
Hagarcni ; nnd of thefe the Ilhmadites were the molt 
powerful, if they did not comprehend all the icll; and 
if the Hiiganm were not the fame people with ihein, 
they nuifl U leafl have been nearly related. Kin.chi, 
an oriental hil'.oiian, nilinuaies, that the-y were o'lgi- 
nally the eliildien of Hagai by *an Ar.ib, after (lie had 
left Abraham. ].i after ages, the names of all the na¬ 
tions fituated Iierc were uhlorbed in that of hamen.s, 
by which the Ilhmadites are diiliugjiilud in tlu Jeni- 
falem 'i'.nguni. A natiun alfo isnunUoi.ed hy PImy, 
called Arnii.-r.i. and Sanicaii liy Piolen.y and Diofto- 
rides, which was piiibnbly no olhtr than the lllimaeU 
itesabove meiitiuiied. In Ar.ahia Dileila level.il t^,bL^ 
reiided.alluf wliom were very obfeure,except ihc.-kur.x 
and Agrsi. The formir arc fuppol'ed by llokhart I 0 
have been job’s cotniirviiun, uiiO the laiier to h.ivc 
been tlic fame with llie Hig.ireiii, Arraecni, «t Siii.i- 
ceni, above inentiuiitd. Arabia i'dix was inliahitid by 
many differci.t tribes ; tlie inoit lemarkahle of wliieh 
were tlu Sjli.ei, Gtrrai, Mnixi or Miiinxi, Aiiamiti’, 
MriaiiilT, Ciitjh'jiii, Aleitx, Homeritx, S<>pphuiit.e, 

Oinaiiitrr, Saiseeni, X-thatiia-i, 'f iianivdeni, and llni- 
zomcna:; but neitiicr their limits nor fitiialion can now 
be determined with any niannei of preeifion. ^ 

According to the oneiilal hifloriaii'i, the Arabs areno.i.or uf 
to be divided into two clalfes; vi/,. liie oU Jo/I -'i-i'-i* 

bians, ind the prejent. The moil famous tribes among 
the fotmer were thofe of Ad, Tliamud, Tafm, Jades, 

Jorham, Amalek, Ainiein, Hafbem, Alnl, and Bur. 
Concerning thefe, though now entirely lofl and fwal. 
lowed up among otlu-r tnhes, tlierc are- foinc remark¬ 
able traditious, of which liie following may ferve as a 
fpe^-ime-n. ^ 

The tribe of Ad deduced their origin from Ad the 
fon of Aws, or Uz, the fon of Aram, the fon of Slicm.cnuci irg 
who, after the conlufion of tongues, fettled in Al Ab-ihe inix. vi£ 
kaf, or the windiug lands in the province of Hadra--^'*- 
ma it, oil the eoiirmcs of Yaman, wltcre Lis polUrity 

greatly 
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Arabia, watlj multiplied. Their firft king was Shcddad, the 
' —V'"' fon of Ad, wlio built a (lately palace, and made a de¬ 
lightful garden in the deferts uf Aden, which he drljgn- 
crl as an imitation of the cclellial paradife. This gar¬ 
den he called/rein; and when it was hnifhed, hefet out 
with a great retinue to take a view of it; but, having 
fome thoughts of alTuming divine honours, he was de- 
ftnjyed by a tempeft from heaven, while yet a day’s 
journey from his paradife. The garden and palace, 
however, were preferved, though inviliblc, as a monu¬ 
ment of divine vengeance. 

After the death of Sheddad, the kingdom of Ad 
was governed by a long fcrics of princes, concerning 
whom many fables are related by the eaftcvn writers. 
The conclufion of their hillory, however, is as follows. 
*' The Adites, in procefs of time, falling from the 
woi'fliip of the true God into idolatry, God fent the 
projiliet H^d, fuppofed to be the fame with Hebcr, to 
preach to and reclaim them. But they reading to ac¬ 
knowledge his million or to obey him, God fent a hot 
and fulTocating wind, which blew feveii nights and eight 
(lays, and entering at their noftrils palTed through their 
bodies, and deflroyed them all, a very few only except¬ 
ed, who hadliHened to Hhd, and retired with him to 
another place.” Others relate, ” that, before this ter¬ 
rible catallroplie, they had been previoully chaftifed 
with a three years drought; and therefore fent Kail 
Ebu Ithar, and Morthed £bn Sdaa, with 70 other 
principal men to Mecca, then in the hands of the tribe 
uf Amalck, whofe prince was Moawiyah £bn Beer, to 
obtain of God fome rain. Kail having begged of God 
that he would fend rain to the people of Ad, three 
clouds appeared, a white, a red, and a black one ; and 
H voice from heaven ordered him to choofe which he 
would. Kail failed not to make choice of the laft, 
thinking it would be laden with mod rain ; but when 
tills cloud came over them, it proved to be fraught 
with the divine vengeance, and a temped broke forth 
y from it which deftroyed them all, 

Arabs from The prefcnl Araht^ according to their own hido- 
whom de- riaus, arc fpruug from Kahtan, the fame with Juktan, 
fcciided. jjjg (j£ Eber, and Adnan, defeended in a direct line 
from I/hniael the fun of Abraham. The former of 
thefc tlicy called the genuine ox part Arabs, and the lat¬ 
ter naturalized ox infititiout Arabs. 

joktan the fon of Eher had 13 fons, who fome time 
after the cnnfufion of langmigcs fettled in Arabia, ex¬ 
tending ihcmfclvcs from Melha to Sephar, a mountain¬ 
ous place in the fouth-eadern part of that peninfula. 
According to the Arabian hidurians, he had 31 fons, 
all of whom left Arabia and went into India, except 
two, viz. Yarab and jorham; the funner of whom, they 
lay, gave the name both to their country and language. 
IdimacI and his mother Hagar having been difmided 
by Abmham, entered into the wildeniefs of Paran, as 
related in the book of Gcnefis. The facred hidorian 
ijifnript us, that during his refidcnce in the wildcrncfs 
lie Jllisucd an Egyptian ; and the Arabian writers fay 
' ihil.t^ ilfii took to wife the daughter of Modad king 

uf Hvjaz, lineally defeended from Jorham the founder 
of that kingdom. By the Egyptian he was probably 
the father uf the Scenite or wild Arabs; and having 
allied himfelf to the Jorbaoiites, he is confidcred by 
the Arabians a, the father of the greated part of their 


rn. 
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Kahtan, cr Joktan, is faid to havr firfl reigned, and Arabli- 
weru a diadem, in Yamnii ; but the jiarriciilars of Lis' '"“V"" 
reign we nowhere Icani. He was fucc- eJed by Yarub , 
already mentioned, he by Yafhab, and Yalhab by Abd 
Shems. He was iucceivful in his expeditious againd 
his enemies, carried oft great fpoils, uud look many 
of them’ prifoncrs. He is faid to have built liu cityR^f^rvoir 
of Saba or March, and above it a dupnidous mmindof Salia. 
or building which formed a vad refervuir, cuntainiiig 
all the water that came down fn>m the mountains. By 
means of this refervoir the kings of Yaman not only 
fupplied the Inhabitants uf Saba and their lands with 
water, but likewifc kept the territories they had tub- 
dued in greater awe, as by cutting off their cummuiiica. 
tion with it they could at any time greatly dillrcTsthcm. 

Abd Shems was fuccccded by his fon Hamyiir, from 
whom the tribe of Hamyar is faid to take its nrme ; 
and he by a feries of 17 kings, (miu'crning whom \vc 
have no remarkable particulars, except that from one of 
them called Afrieut, the continent of Africa tuuk its to 
name. The laft of ihcfe was fuccecdtdby a daughter 
R^xcizi Balkit ox Belku, whom fome will have to [",*/nncjn<i 
the (]uecn of Sheba who paid a viiit to Solomon. Af-,.[,^j,^ 
ter Bdlkis came Malea, furnamed Nn/lerolneam on ac¬ 
cost of his magiiiiicencc and liber.'ililr. Having had 
b 4 a fuccefs in an cxpedKion, where his army was o'.tr- 
whelmed by torrents of land, hccaufed a brazen datiie 
ter be erected with the following iiifcription in the old 
Ilamyaritic charaft^. “ There is no paflage behind 
me, no moving farther; the fon of Sharhabil.” He was 
fuccccded hy Shaniar Yaraalh, fo called on account of 
his being affe£lcd with a ccindant tremor. To thisSaixarcanJ 
prince the city of Samarcaod^ Jaidto owe itsexidence. by whom 
After Shamar Yaraalh wf^bavlet 1 ^’Of >5 kings, 
whom nothing worth meiltioni|Ajf recorded, except 
of one Abu Carb Afaad, the Caaba or 

temple li&Mecca with cod fird introduced 

JudaifmSiMtg the Hamyirittijk He was put to death 
by bis probably on account of religion. The 

lad of the 15 kings above mentioned was called Alra- 
tat, who was fuccccded by his fon Sabban. He had 
that famous fwoed called Sam/annah, which aftcnva|da, 
came into thliwiads of the caliph A 1 Rafhid. I^s 
prince was fuccccded by Dhu Slianater, who had fix 
dngers on each hand. He was abandoned to unnatu¬ 
ral lull, and dethroned for abuling fome of the nuLlvd ,, 
youths in the kingdom. To him fuccccded Yufcf, who Vuref, j 
lived about 70 years before Mahomet. He perfecuted blooJy 
all thofc who would not turn Jews, putting them tokru^'r. 
death by various tortures, the moll commoo of which 
was throwing them into a glowing pit of fire ; whence 
he had the appellation of the lord of the pit. This per- 
fecutiun is taken notice of in the Koran. The lad of 
the Hamynritic monarchs was Dhu Jadan, according 
to Abulfeda ; but, according to others, the Yufef jiid 
mentioned, wlio was furnamed Dhu Nowas on account 
of his flowing curls, and was the lad who reigned in 
an uninterrupted fucceiTion. He was a bigotted Jew, 
as already mentioned; and treated his fuhje^ls with fuch 
barbarity, that they were obliged to alk the ailiJlaiicc 
of Elefliaas, or Elafbaan, king of Ethiopia, againd him. Hin fubjcid: 
Dhu Noivas, not being able to make head againd the tall in the 
Ethiopians was at lad driven to fuch extremity, that*‘’|’K 
he forced his horfc into the fca, and lod both his iifc»bmpia.wh( 
and crown together. '7“** 

The ' ’ 
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The king of Ethiopia, haviiip thui become mafter of returned to ChnAiaiiity, and took refuge in Conftan- Aialifc 
Yaman, eftabllflied there the Chridiaii reJigion, and fix- titiopk*. * ~ ' 

ed upon tlie throne one Ahryat an Ethiopian. He was The kingdom of Hejaz was funnded by Jurham the 
fiiccct’ded by Ahraha-Ebo-AI-Sabah, furnamed the S'///- fon of Kahtan, tvliere princes of his line reigned till ^‘J***' 

ito/td, from a wound he had furmeily received in it. the time of Ilhmad, who married the daughter of Mo- 

He was likfwifi- flyl. i 1 /or// ilie rlrpl.itnl, fmm a tfnry <la/t r,j\c of thofir prince*. Some author* relate that 
too ridiculous to dcTervc notice. He was fncceeded Kidar, one of Ifiimacl’s fons, had the crown refigned 
by two other Etliiopian princes ; hut at bll Sief Ebn to him by his uncles the Jorhainitcs: but, eccoidiiig to 
l)hu Yaxan, of the old royal family of Hamyar, having others, the defeendants of Ilhmatl expelled that tribe ; 
obtained anifiancc from the king of Ptrfia which iiad who, retiring to Johainahi were after various adventures 
been denied him by thccmpcior Heraclius, recovered deflroycd by an inundation. After the eapulfion of 
his throne, and drove out the Ethiopians; but was the Jurhamites, the government of Hejaz feems nut to 
hiinfelf flain by fume of them who were left behind, have continued long in the hands of one prince, but to 
The fucceeding princi s were appointed hy the Per- have been divided among the heads of tribes, almofi 
fians til) Yamun fell into the hands of Mahomet. in the fame manner as the Arabs of the defert are gu-.^^.’° ^ 

\Vc have already taken notice of the vatl mound or vemed at this day. The tribe of Khozaab, after the 
refervoir made by Abd Sliemi., from which he fupplied above-mentioned inundation of Saba, tied into the king- affume. (he 
the city of Saba with water. This budding ftoodlike dom of Hejaz, and fettled thcmfcivcs in a vaUey call-govero- 
a mountain above the city, and was by the Sabrans ed Marri near Mecca. Here they founded an arif- 
clleeiTud fo flioiig, that Uicy were under no fear of its tocracy, alTuming to themfelves both llie government 
ever failing. The water rofc almofl to the height of of the city of Mecca, and the cuflody of the Caaba or 
20 futKoms; and was kept in on every fide by a work temple there. They continued mailers of this city and 
fo fulid, that many of the inhabitants had their honfet territory, as well as prefidents of the Caaba, for many 
upon it. About the time of Alexander the Great, ages, till at length one Kofa, of the tribe of Koreilh, 
however, a terrible inundation happened. According circumvented Abu Gabfhan, a weak and filly man, of 
to the Arabian hillurians, God being difplcafed at the whom, while in a drunken humour, he bought the kevi 
pride and infolence of the inhabitants of this city, re- of the temple for a bottle of wine; but when Abu Gab- 
fulved to humble them i and for this purpofe fcnt a Ihao grew cool, and rcllceled on his imprudence, he fuf- 


mighty flood, which broke down the mound by night 
will] ll the inhabitants were afieep, and carried away the 
whole city with the neighbouring towns snd people. 
Tilts inundation is Itylcd in the Kui-aii the inHn<iafion 
of ; and occafioned fo terrible a definiAion, 

that from thence it became a proverbial faying to ex- 
prefs a total difpeWton^ ** thtk they were gone and feat- 
tered like Saba.'*-.^»<iiis accident no lefs than eight 
tribes were furcvd tQ Attftve their habitatioas; Tome of 
j which gave rife ts; of Hira and GhalTan. 

Vif/iri, &e. The kingdom of Hir^'wan founded by Main, a de- 
f thckine-fccudaiit of CfthUn tbc brother of Hamyar ; but after 
lorn of H:-three defeentSf the throne came by marriage to the 
Lakhmians, who were defeendants of Lakhm the fon 
.^ Amru, the fon of Abd Emi. Th^ princes, whofe 
general name was Mondar, preferved their dominion, 
notwithfianding fomefmall interruption from the Per- 
finni, till the caliphatr of Abubccr, wlien A 1 Mmidar 
Maghrur, the lull of them, loft his life and crown hy 
the arms of Khalcd Ehn-Al-Walid. This kingdom 
cuiitiniicd 622 years and eight mouths, according to 
' Ahmed Ebn Vufef. Its princes were under the pro- 
tcflion of the kings of Perfia, and were th'.ir lieutenants 
over the Arabs of Irak, as tiic kings of GhaHan were 
,‘g for the Roman emperors over thofe of Syria. 

OfciiiJrin The kingdom of Ghuflan was founded by the tribe 
of Azd, who according to fom^ fettling in Syria I)a- 
mafceiia, near a water called GU.iJfunt from tliencc took 
their name ; but othets fay they went under this ap¬ 
pellation before they hit Yainau. Having driven out 
the Dajaamiaii Arabs, whohcloi-epoirefiedthecoiintry, 
they made themfelves mailers of a conlidcmbic terri- 
tory. Here they maintained themrelvcs, according to 
fome 400, according to nthers fico, and according to 
Abulfcda 613 years, when the laft of tlicir kings lub- 
mitted to the caliph Omar, and embraced the Maho- 
maanrcbgiuu ( but rttciving afterwards ad'fgu(l,foep 


fieicntly repented of what he had done; whence the A- ji 
rabian proverbs, “ More vexed with late repentance To!!) of A • 
than Abu Gabflian; More fooli/h than -\bu Gablliar,” laU vliihiP. 
&c. The tribe of Khozaab endeavoured afterwards to 
give fome dilliirbance to the Koreilh in the polTeflion of 
the keys of the Caaba, which fumithed thekutcr with 
a pretence for depriving them of the civil government 
of Mecca. After the Koreill) had pfilTcirtd themlclves 
of this city, they kept up the fame form of govern¬ 
ment which had picvailcd there before. Belides thefe 
kingdoms, there were many others of IcITcr note, of 
which we find nothing remarkable. 

Thus wc have briefly mentioned the moll mcniorabU- 
events recorded by the Arabian hitluriaiis previous to 
the time of Mahomet ; but, before entering upon an 
account of that fanous iinpullur and the kiiigd>>m 
founded by him, it will be proper to take notice of ft- 
veral circumllances in difi^erent parts of the world, 
which at that time eoncurred to facilitate his feheme, 
and without which, in all probability, be would never 
have been able to acconiplilh it. 

The firll and great caufe of Mahomet’s fuccefs in Cjuf, % nj 
his iinpoftiire, was the grofs corruption and fuperlli-Miix.iu.!'. 
tion with which the Chntlian religioa was at that limet'>'^'=vi.. 
obfeured in all parts of the world. Had the pure 
dodrincs of Chridiamiy been then as publicly known 
as the ridiculous fopperies which deformed the Eallern 
and Weftern churches, Maliomeiunifin could never 
have got a hearing. But, along with the true reli¬ 
gion, mankind feemed alfo to have loll the life of their 
rational faculties, fo that they were capable of fwal- 
lowtng ihegrolTcIl abfurdities: fuch .ns it now appear i 
almoll incredible that any of tlie human race could 
r.ccivc as truths. Anotlicr canlc was, the manner of 
government and way of life among the Arabs. Di 
Tided into fniall independent tribes, they never w 're 
capable of a firm uuioii but by fiipcrAiiton ; and .'. 
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Maboinet attempted tbeirtonqiicft in any other way, 
it was impoffiLlc lie could have fiuceeded. As there 
were alio among them Jewr, i’aga is, and Chrilliausof 
all forts, this impollor, by adopting fonicthing out of 
esery religion then extant, cunningly recommended 
liimlelf to the profcllors ot every one of them. Add 
to all this, tlmt by alloM'iiig of polygamy, and felting 
forth his pmadife as conrilluig in the enjoyment of wo¬ 
men, h: adapted liin lUf to ilie corrupt difpolitioni of 
nianhind in reneral. 

If the didradted ihite t-f religion favoured the de- 
figiis of Mahomet on the one hand, the wcaknefs of 
the Grecian and Pci fir.n moirirchies aflilh d him no Icfs 
poivtrfuUy III) the other. Had thofe once formidable 
empires been in tlieir vigour, either of them would have 
been fufBcient to crufh Mahometanifm in us birth j but 
both of them were then llrangtly reduced. The Ro¬ 
man empire had continued to decline after the time of 
Coiillaiitine ; the weflern parts of it were then entirely 
over-nm by the Goths and other barbarous nations; 
and the eaiU-rn, or Greek empire, was fo nnieh redu¬ 
ced by the Huns on the one h.tiid, and the PcHians on 
the other, as to be incapable of making any great effort. 
'I’hc Perlian monarchy itfclf was in little belter con¬ 
dition. It is true, they ravaged the dominions of the 
Greeks, and often ovciuame them in the field ; but 
that was owing more to the wcaknefs of the Grecian 
empire, than to the llrength of the Perfsans, and fo 
effeitually did the intelline broils, which arofe chiefly 
on account of religion, weaken the kingdom uf Perfia, 
that the mod cunliderahle part of it was annexed by 
the caliph Omar to his dominioos. 

As the Greeks and Perfians were then in a langiiilh- 
ing fitualio'.i, fo the Arabs were ftrong and iluurilliing. 
Tlieir country h.ad been peopled at the expence of the 
Grecian empire; whence he violent proceedings of the 
different religious fei^taries forced many to take refuge 
ill Arabia. The Arabs were not only a populous na¬ 
tion but unacquainted with the luxuries and delicacies 
of the Greeks and Perfians. They were inured to hard- 
iliips of all kinds, and cuiilVquently much better fitted 
than their effeminate neighbours to endure the fatigues 
of war, as the event very fully verified. 

Mahomet was born in the year of Chrift, 569. Ac¬ 
cording to the callern hillurians, he was defeended in 
a direct line from Ifhniacl. Ktdar, or, as the Arabians 
call him A'/Vur, after his father IfiimaePs death, com¬ 
municated his name to the ga'atell part of Arabia Pe- 
trxa. He was fuceeeded ia lus authority and pofTef- 
fions by his fon Hamal; Hamal by Nabet, and Nabet 
by Salaman. After Salaman came A 1 Homcifa, then 
A 1 Yafa, whofe fon Odad was fucccedcd by Odd the 
father of Adnan. Counting ton generations forward in 
the fame line, we come at lafb to Fchr, who feems to 
have diffinguiflied himfelf by fome glorious aftions, as 
he was denominated Korttjh, on account of his bravery. 
He is to be confidered as the root of the poiiteff and 
molt celebrated tribe of the Arabs. He had three fons, 

t eb, Mohareb, and A 1 Hareth. From Mohlreb the 
i 4 ?Moharcb, denominated likewife Slteihan, took 
tlSIr origin ; from Al Haretli, the Banu Al Kholoj: 
and from Galeb in a dircA line, the impollor Mahomet. 
Gileb was the father of Lowa ; and he of Caah, whofe 
fon Murrah had for hit immediate defcendani Kclab 
tlie father of Kofa. It was this Kofa who aggrandized 
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the tribe of the Korcilh, by purcbafiug the keys of the Arabia. 
Caaba from Abu Gablhan, as we have already related. 

By this he not only aggrandized his tribe, but became 
the prince of it himfelf. He was fucceeded by his fe- 
cond fon Abd Meiiif, to whom the pr«phttu; light, 
which is raid to have manifcflcd itfclf in liis face, gave 
the right of primogeniture. Abd Mtnif was fuceecd-H.ifhem’i 
ed by his fon Amiu, funiamed Hajhtm, or “ one ihatgeiieiuJitj*. 
broke bread,” on neconnt of his fingviiar generofity 
during a iamine .it Mecca. Having amalTed gicnt fums 
of money, he took a journey into Syria, where he pur- 
chafed a vail quantity of meal, which he made into 
cakes, and divided w ith liis own hands among 11 the peo¬ 
ple of Mecca. He likewife killed a prodigious number 
of camels, with which he fed them, and relieved them 
in the time of their dillrcfs: and finding that the foil 
about Mecca was fo barren as to produce no fiuits 
but wbat are common in tliedeferts, and confequcntly 
no corn or grain, which the Meccans are obliged to 
bring from other places, he appointed two caravans to 
frt out yearly for that purpofe, the one in fuinmcr, and 
the other in winter; by means of which the city was 
amply fupplied with provifions uf all kinds. The pro- 
viiioiis brought by them, were diffributed twice a year; 
and Halhein, by his prudent condud, railed the glory 
of Mfi^'uple to the higheil pitch ; infomuch, that all 
the n«^bntiriiig great men and beads of tribes made 
their'cqim to him. Nay, fo great veneration is the 
meynory of Haffiem held in by the Arabs, that from 
him the family of Mahomet among them arc called 
llajbtmiitt} and he who prefidcs over Mecca and Me¬ 
dina, who muff always be of the race of Mahomet, has 

bief or Prince of the 
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to this day the title o| 

Halhemites. 

Halhem died at Gaza* 

. by his fon Abdal Motaleb^ 
have been extremely affablci 

as juft and generous to a ; fb that, in the 

beginning of the month RamaJan, be eatertained the 
poor upon the flat roof of his boikief and afterwards 
fupplied the fowls of the air and wild beafts of the 
field with prujk^s of various kinds, which he ordered 
his fervantsfqflMj^poD thefummitiof the neighbour- 
ing mountaiba, *I 1 m well which God (bowed to Hagar ^ril Zem 
in the wildemefs is faid to have been miraeuluuHy dif- 
covered to Abdal Motallcb, about 500 years after it M< 
had been filled up by Amru prince of the Jorhamites. 

This well is by the Arabs called Zmxem ; which fome 
derive from her calling to Iffimael, when (he fpivd it, 
iirthc Egyptian tongue, Ztm, Zm i. e. Stay, Stay ; 
though others aferibe it to a diffirent origin. The 
water of this well, which is on the caff fide of the 
Caaba, and covered with a final! building and cupula, 
is highly reverenced ; being not only drank with parti¬ 
cular devotion by the pilgrims, but alfu fent in bottles 
as a great rarity to moft parts of the Mahometan do¬ 
minions. 

Abdalla the father of Mahomet, was n younger fon 
of Ahdal Motallcb, and remarkable for his beauty. 

In his a^th or *5th year, he maiiied Amilid, ihe 
daughter of Waheb, the fon of Abdul Meuaf. She is 
reprefented as the moft beautiful, prudent, and virtuous 
lady of her tribe ; and cunfeqiu-iitly the moft worthy 
of fuch an extraordinary perfon as Abdalla. He died 
young, and, in his father’s life-time, left his widow 

and 
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AfiWs. ancl infant fon in »ery mean circumdances 5 lit* whole 
fublUnce corffilling only of five camtlt and one female 
Ktliioptan flavc. Ahclal Mutalleb wan, therefore, o- 
hliged'to take care of liis grandfon Mahomet; which 
he not only did during his life, hut at his death en- 
joined his cldeft fon Ahu Taleb to provide fur him for 
tf.ihomet the future* Abu TaUb was eatrcmcly kind to his 
•t fii'ft a nephew, and indrufted him in thehufmrfs of mcrchan* 
iKrthwit. . for which piirpofc he took him into Syria when 
he was but 13 years of age, recommending him to 
Khadijah, a noble and rich witlow, for her factor; in 
whufc fcrvice he behaved lo well, that (he married him, 
and thus raifed him to an equality with the riched in 
Mecca. 

Though Mahomet had prrdiably formed a defigii of 
introducing his new religion pretty early, he did not 
)^acKl"it proper to avow it till tlie 40th year of his age. 

toiSlnnc. {'111011 article of his faith was, the unity of the di¬ 

vine nature, which he pretended was violated by the 
Jews and Chriftians no lefs than by the Pagans; for 
which reufon, he refolved tu make an attempt to refeue 
tlie world from the ignorance and fuperilitiun which 
prevailed at that time. This reformation he intended 
Ihould begin in hU own family; and tlicrefore, having 
retired with his houfehold to a cave in Mount Kara, 
near Mecca, he there opened the feeret of Ith'iaifliou 
to Khadijah; acquainting her th.it the angS Qabnel 
h.id jufl appeared to him, and told him that he was 
appointed the Apolllc of (lod. He alfo repeated to 
her a pafTage which he faid h;u!' been revealed to him 
by the minillry of the angel, with an account of many 
prodigies which happened at his bitlli (See Mano- 
mlt). This [iiilMiiljlitrtwliliim was received by 
Khadijah with tbe • si"! ‘ti a kind uf cefta- 

ly Ihe imrnediatBylcoWWcnicated the good newa to 
her roufiD WanwtfV^K^'i^fal, who, being a Chrllli- 
an,'could write in tSe'Hehrew charadcr, and was pret¬ 
ax ty well verfed in, the‘Scriptures both uf the Old and 
inverts New Teftameot. He very readily came into her opi- 
lii wife ami fwor< by God that what fhe faid was true, and 
uulin, A;c. „ Mabooirt was the great prophet foretold in the 
law by Mofes the fon of Amram.'\fe; 

Mahomet finding bis firfi fiep (iilQUc^ersful, at Wa- 
nka was a very confiderablc perfon, benn to cntertaiD 
great hopes of accomplifhing hii dengn. He next 
converted bit fervant Zeid, to whom be gave his liber- 
ty on the occafiun, which afterwards bcatme a rule to 
hU followers: and then Ali the fon of Abu Taleb, 
though at that time only nine or ten years of age. ITlis 
lad, however, making no account of the other two, he 
>ifcd lo call the ^rjl of lelifvers. I'he next perfon he 
applied to was Abu Beer, a man of very confidrrable 
authority among the Koreifii. He was eafily gained 
over, and by his influence fcvcrnl others; fothat Ma¬ 
homet now made his miffion no longer a feeret. To 
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to open his mind to them ; hut Abu Laheb, one of Amhia. 
Mahomet's oin les, making the company break up be-'**""V’^ 
fore the prophet bad an opportunity of fpcaking to 
them, he was obliged to invite them again the next 
day. Having now piujiofed the matter, he afked which 
of them would become hit wazir, prime miniftcr, or 
vicegerent. This was accepted by Ali; upon which 
Mahomet faid to him, “ This is my brother, my de¬ 
puty, and tt\y {enlifh) fucceffor, or vicar; therefore 10 
fliow yourfelves fubiniffiveand obedient to him.” AtRrisfled^ 
this fpeech all the company fell a-laughing, telling 
Taleb tliat be muft now pay obedience and fubmiffion 
to his own fon. NotwitlilUnding this repulfe, liow- 
ever, Mabumel w» fo far from being difeouraged, that 
he began to preach to the people in public. They 
lieard him with fome patience till he began to upbraid 
them with the idolatrj-, obftinacy, and perverfemfs of 
thcmfclvcs and their fathers; which fo highly provoked 
them, that they openly declared themfelvc'. his enemies, 
except fome few who were converted. The pniphct was 
now protcAed by the authority of his uncle Abu Ta¬ 
leb ; w ho, however, was eamcllly folicited to perfuade 
bis nephew to defitl, and at lad threatened with an 
open rupture in cafe he could not prevail on him fo to 
do. This had fuch an effeft upon .\hu Taleb, that he 
advifed his nephew not to pufh the mattcrany farther; 
reprefenting the great danger he and his followers 
would otherwife run : but our prophet was not to be .11 
fo intimidated ; and told his uncle plainly, that ” ifH'- reivlu- 
they fet agf.in’i him the fun on his right hand, and the 
nuK>n on his left, he would not abandon his enter- 
prife.” Abu Taleb, therefore, linding him fo fii n.Iy 
refolved, iifed no further aigumeiits, but promifcd to 
flaud by him to the utmoft of his power : fo that iiot- 
witliilaiiding the people of hit tribe came u> a determi¬ 
nation to expel both Mahomet and his followers, he 
found a powerful fupport in his uncle again;! ali their 
machinations. 

Mahomet now entered upon his apodolic firiot'on 
with uncommon diligence and application ; and foon 
gained over his uncle Hamza, and Oinar I'-bii A 1 
Khattah, a perfon very much clleemed, and who be¬ 
fore hud been his violent oppofer. NotwitlilUnding ^2 
this fuccefs, however, the Korcilh continutd their op-lb, fallow, 
pofition, and came to a rcfolntion to proferibe all who 
had embraced Mahomet’s doArinc. In confiqiicnce of'^'^' 
this rtfolutioii, the Mojlemi, as his follower, were cal¬ 
led, were now treated with fuch feverity, that they found 
it no longer fafe to coiiliniie in Mecca; nay, fevcial of 
them in the fifth year of his miflion found tUemfelvc-s 
obliged to fiy into Ethiopia, where they were kiinlly 
received by the Naiaftii or king of that country, who 
refufed to deliver them up to thofe whom tin Kornlh 
fent to demand them. At this refufal they wcie fo ex- 
afpented, that they came to a rifolution to fiipprefs 


Abu Beer he gave thename of yf/WiiVi, or/Af/tfi/A- cffeAually the new religion which bad now made a 
/u/vt-iVnr//; bccaufc be not only vouched for every thing confiderablc progrefs. In order to this, they entcad 
111- faid. but alfo £n-eatlv increafed the number of his into a folcma league or covenant agaiuft the H.i(hrm-The Kore. 


he faid, but alfo greatly increafed the number of Jus 
followers. Mahomet likewife complimented him with 

the title of or Jtfe/'ervrJ/ iutimatinj thereby that 

he was certainly faved from hell fire. 

Having given out that be was commar ded from hea¬ 
ven to admoiiifl) his near relations, Mahomet direAed 
Alt to prepare an entertainment, aud invite to it the 
fitna and defeendants of Abdal Motallcb. He intended 
Voi. 11 . Part I. 


ites, and the family of Abdal Mutalleb in partic«*ift cmerin- 
W. engaging thcmfelves to cor.traA no manuigcs withw a 
them, nor to have any manicr of communication with®6*“hhinw 
them oiherwife; ami, to give this the greater weight, 
they reduced it into writing, and laid it up in the 
Caaha. Upon this the tribe became divided into two 
faAions: and all the family of Haihcm, both Mof- 

U Icms 
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Anbift. ferns and unbelievers, repaired to Abu Tateb as their 
■"—v head } except only Abdal Uzza, furnamed Abu La- 
licb, the fon of Abdal Motalleb, who, out of hatred 
to hit nephew and hit doArine, went over to the op* 
pofite party. After this the authority of Abu Taleb 

WB« fcarcc fufficivitt to prutcA MsKomet from the fury 
of the Koreilh ; who, according to A 1 Jannabi, made 
frequent attempts upon him ; fometimes endeavouring 
to dellroy him by force, at other times by fecret wiles 
and machination^: nay, to compafs their end, he tells 
us that they had recourfe to magic, enchantments, and 
diabolical illufions. In ihort, they gave him at lad fo 
much trouble, tbht lie was obliged to change his habi* 
tatiun, and feeli a new afylum fox himfclf and his com¬ 
panions. This he found in the houfe of one Orkam, 
which was advanragcotiHy liluattd on a hill called Safa. 
Here he converted Orkam’s Family, and the houfe was 
ufterwards held in high ellimation by<(he Modems. 

The two faiityiis into which the^ribe of Koreilh 
;:4 wiii divided fiiblilled for five years, when they were 
'lieu «Ti - put an end to by a ver)- flrange accident. Mahomet 
1-ildlroy Ilia uncle Abu Talcb, that God had manifeftly 
^ ^ * /Iiowcd bis difapprubation of the covenant entered into 
againft them, by fending a worm to eat out every w’ord 
of the inilrumenl except the name of God. With 
this particular Abu Taleb immediately acquainted the 
Kurcilh ; offering, in cafe it proved fah'e, to deliver up 
I'ls nepfiew to them j but if it Ihould prove true, he 
infilled ehat they ought to lay afide their animofity, 
and annul tfie league they had made againft the Ha* 
flicmites. To this they acquiefeed ; and going to in* 
fpedt the writing, fuund it to be as Abu Taleb had 
told them ; the words “ In thy name, O God,” being 
the only ones which remained. On fo remarkable a 
proof of the divine difplcafurc, the league was imme¬ 
diately annulled, and all aAs of lioftility between the 
two parties ceafed. 

After tilts memorable event Mahomet remained with 
lui uncle Abu Taleb, who furvived the reconciliation 
only about eight inonllis. The fame year alfo died 
Kiindijaii, Mnliomct’s wife. Her death, as well as that 
of his unde, proved a great detriment to his affairs; 
for tlic Koicilii, notwithftdnding the former reconcilia* 
Irlftlionirr tiuii, began now to profccute hint with more violence 
‘ill pirfe* tlian cxcr. Mo was therefore obliged to fly for Ihelterto 
Taytf; which he chofe ou account ofits bring the 
rdidcncc of his uncle A 1 Abbas, whofc prute^iun he 
imagined he would he able to fexure. In this, how¬ 
ever, he found lumfdf miftaken ; and though he llaid 
;i month in the city, during which time he gained over 
.1 few, yet at laft the lower fort of people rofc againft 
iiim and obliged him to return to Mecca. This refu- 
fal, though it greatly difenuraged the new converts, 
did not in the Icaft abate the zeal of Mahomet: on the 
eontiaiy, lie continued to preach boldly to the public 
affemhlies at tlic pilgrimage to Mecca, exclaiming iu 
gainft idolatry, and particularly againft the worfhip of 
two idols Aliat and A 1 Uzza, to which the tribes, e* 
fpecially the women of that of Thakif, were very much 
addicled. By this the prophet was often expofed to 
great danger : however, he gained fome converts, and 
amongft tlum fix of the inhabitants of Yathrch, of the 
jewifh tribe of Khazraj ; who, on their return home, 
fatlrd not to fprak much in commendation of their 
»cw religion, and exhorted llicir fellow cilizeus iinroe* 


diately to embrace it. Thefe converts of the tribe of ArsWa. 
Khazraj arc by the Arab writers called vf/ /infar, Al' " 

An/arit, or Anfart s that is, afliftants, favourers, fup* 3 ^ 
porters, &c. becaufe they alllftcd and fupported the 
prophet when he was purtued to the very brink of dc* 
ftruAion. They firft met Mahomet on a little hill call¬ 
ed Al Akahah, w\ixn a temple flood, and where they 
firft took an oath to exert themfelves in fupport of their 
new apolUe and his religion. An uninterrupted friend* 

(hip and harmony reigned for a long time amongft the 
members of the Jewifh tribes of Khazraj, Koreidha, 
and Nadir, whofe great progenitor, fay the Arabs, 
was Aaron the fon of Ainran. Mahomet therefore 
infinuating himfelf into the good graces of the Anfars, 
they readily embraced liis religion, and proved of very 
coiifidcrable fervice. 

The next remarkable thing recorded of Mahomet is Mahamci’, 
the invention of his night journey to heaven. This 
probably intended to fupply the place of miracles.'''^*''*'* 

The abfurdities contained in that relation, however, 
are fo great, that when he related it to his uncle A 1 
Abbas, and 0 mm Hana the 'daughter of Abu Taleb, 
they endeavoured to diffuadc him f^m making it pub¬ 
lic.- This advice he was fo far from following, that 
he r^ted the whole to Abu Jahl, one of his moft in* 
vetezate enemies, who ridiculed him for it, and placed 
the ftorjr in fucb a ridiculous light to the Koreim, that ^ 

they were on the point of infuking him ; feveral of his 
followers alfo left him ; and the whole defign had pro-almoft 
bably been ruined, had not Abu Beer vouclied for hjapfovc* 
veracity, and declared, that, if Mahomet affirmed it 
be true, he firmly believed the whole. This dcclara* 
tion not only retrieved the pr^helfa credit, but in- 
creafed it to fuch*% degree, U|Mk^as fare of making 
his difciples fvrallnw whasetfC^Kapafed ; and on this 
occafion it is faid by fomc^lK^^g^^ Abu Beer the 
name of the faithful v/Untftt We have already re¬ 
lated. 

In the twelfth year of Mahomet’s miffion, twelve 
men of Yathreb, or Medina, of wb<m ten were of 
the tribe of Kharai, and two of that of Aws, came 
to Mecca, aocklBok an oath of fidelity to the prophet 
at the hill AUM^ah. When they had fotcmnly en¬ 
gaged to do ail required of them, Mahomet fent one 
of his difciples, nanted Mafab Bin Omair, home with 
them, to inftruft them more fully in the grounds of 
their new religion. Mafab being arrived at Medina, 
with the affiftatice of the new prufelytes, gained feve¬ 
ral others; and acquainting Mahomet with the fuccefs 
of his miffion, defired leave to form a congregation of 
Modems at Medina. This the prophet readily grant-Congregs. 
ed; in confequence of which, the new Moflems 
larly affembled, to the number of forty perfona, in the 
boufc of Saad £bn Khaithama. The next year 
fab returned to Mecca, accompanied by feventy-three ' 
men and two women of Medina, who had profefled 
Maliometanifm, befides feveral others who were yet un¬ 
believers. On their arrival tlicy fent immediately to 
Mahomet, and offered him their affiftiince, of which 
he now ftood in the greateft need ; for hk adverfariea 
were by this time grown fo powerful in Mecca, that 
he could not day there much longer without imminent 
danger. He therefore accepted their propofal, and 
met them one night by appointment at the hill At A- 
kabalu At this interview he was attended by his uncle 

A 1 
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Arabia. A 1 Abbai; yvho, though then «r unlKlieTer» wi(bed 
his hephew well, and made a fpeech to the people of 
Medina ; wherein he told them, that •• Mahomet was 
obliged to quit his native city and feeL an afylum elfe> 
where, and as they had Pilfered him their protection, 
they would do well nut to deceive him; and if they 
were not firmly refolved to defcad, and not to betray 
him, they had better declare their minds, and let him 
feck for protection fomcwliere elfc. Upon their pro- 
ttlling their fliicerity, Mahomet fwore to be faithful 
to them, a part of the Koran being read to all prcfcuc, 
on condition they Ihould proteCt him againA all infults, 
as heartily as they would do their own wives and fa^ 
tnilies. They then alkcd him what recompenfe they 
were to expect if they (hoiild happen to be killed in 
his quarrel: he anfwcred, Paradife ; upon which they 
pledged their faith to him, after Mahomet had chofen 
twelve out of their number, who were to have the 
fame authority under him that the twelve apoAIca had 
under ChriA. 

Finding now a confederacy formed in his favour, 
otir prophet began to puU off the mafk as to his true 
fentimeutK concermog the means of reformation. Hi- 
therto he had propagated his religion by fair mea^aon- 
ly ; and in fcvcral pafTages of the Koran, which be pre¬ 
tended were revealed before this lime, he declared, that 
his bufmefs was only to preach and admoniAt {that he 
had no authority to cr j'cl any perfon ; aod 'that 
whether they believed or not, was none of his concern, 
but belonged folcly to God. But no foonerdid he find 
himfelf enabled, by the alliance above mentioned, to 
refiA his enemies, tian he gave out that God had al¬ 
lowed him and bis^fet^^s to defeud themfelvcs; and 
at length, as hia'llMwcreafed,’'he pretended not 
only to have lc«r<i(l(tBy^he defcnfive, but to attack 
tKe tpfidels, deAro^'iWatij, and fet up the true re¬ 
ligion by the power of the iword. To thk he was ex¬ 
cited by an apprehenfion that paiiAc mcafures would 
greatly reUrdrif not entirely overthrow, his defigns; 
and therefore he determined to ufe the moA violent 
methods to convert the Pagan Arabsjor rather to ei- 
40 tend his owu authority. 

heKorc- The KoreiAi, in the mean time, GadlBg that Malio- 
h rtiolve met had coiifidcrably extended his influence, and hear- 
' ing of the league concluded with the Anfars, began to 

c«L think it ahfolutrly necefTary that he Aiould be prevent¬ 

ed from efcaping to Medina ; and, sn order to do this 
the more effectually, they refolved in a council, wherein 
it is faid the devil ^lAed in perfon, to put an end to 
his life. To accompliflt this with the greater fafety, 
they agreed that a man Atould be chofen out of every 
tnbe, and that each Aiould have a blow at him ; that 
fo the guilt of his death might fall equally on all the 
tribes; and thus the HaAiemites would be prevented 
from attempting to revenge the death of their kinfman, 
as they were much inferior in power to the refl of the 
tribes put together. Mahomet now direClcd his com¬ 
panions to repair to Medina, where, in eonfcqucncc of 
the late treaty, they might he affured of proicdion. 

. This they uccordiiigly did : lint be bim «lf, with Abu 
Beer and Ali, remained behind ; not having received, 
ns he pretended, the divine permiflion to Here 

he narrowly watched the motions of the KoreiAi, and 
was foon apprized of their machinations: for the above- 
mentioned conTpimey was fcarce formed, when by fome 


means or other it came to Mahomet’s knowledge $ and Arabia, 
he gave out that it was revealed to him by the angel''“"V—*' 
Gabriel, who atfo commanded him to retire from Mec¬ 
ca. The confpirators were already afl'cnibled at the 
prophet’s door ; but be, to amufe them, ordered Alt 
to lie down in his place, and wrap himfelf in his green 41 
cloak: this Ali complied with, and Mahomet miracu-fir outwit* 
lotiAy, according to the Arabs, efcaped to the houfe 
of Abu Beer. The confpirators, in the mean time,* 
perceiving through a crevice Ali wrapped up in the 
green cloak, took him for Maliomet hiinfclf, and 
watched there till morning, when Ali arofc, and they 
found themfelvcs deceived. The prophit next ntired 41 
in company with Abu Beer to a cave in Mount Tliur,’n grtc 
a hill a little fouth of Mecca. Here be had a Hill more'*‘*'K' '' 
narrow efcape ; concerning which we have the follow- 
ing account from an Arabic tradition. ** The Ko- “ ’ 
reiAi having detached a party from Mecca to recon¬ 
noitre the mouth of the cave, when they came there, 
found it covered by a fpidcr’s web, and a nelt built at 
the entrance by two pigeons, which thiy faw, and 
which had laid two eggs therein. On light of this 
they rcafoued with themfelvcs in the following man¬ 
ner: “ If any perfon bad lately entered '.is cavern, 

“ the eggs now before us would infallibly iiLVv Ik-cii 
“ broke, and the fpjder’s web dcinuhHied ; tlure ran 
“ therefore be nobody in itafter which, they itii- 
mediutely retired. A* the prophet, therefore, and his 
friend, were now faved fo miracuIcuOy by means cf 
the pigeon’s eggs and the interpolition of the fpidcr's 
web, he afterwards enjoined his followers, in memory 
of fo remarkable an event, to look iipun pigeons as a 
kind of facred animals, and never to kill a IpuL-r.” a: 

The prophet and Abu Beer having llaiJ in ibis C3\c*^‘ >' PJ** 
three days in order to recover a little from tbeir con-***"^ 
A'Tnation, fet out lor Medina ; but the Korelfb, being 
informed of the route they had taken, font .v party at-ti.ij,,,. 
ter them, under the command of .Soraka Ebn Malcc. 

Tbefe overtook ibim ; and, as the Arab hiftoriuns tell 
us, Soraka’s horfe fell down when he attempted to 
feize Mahomet. Upon this he recommended himfelf to 
the prophet’s prayers, and remount* d ))is horfe withent 
hurt: but, as he Aill continued the purfuit, his lu rfc 
fell down with him a fecor.d time ; upon whieh he re¬ 
turned to Mecca, without offering any farther violence; 
and Mahomet, thus happily delivered from the grcateA 
dangers, arrived without farther moleAat ion at Medina, 
where he swas received «ith the greatelt deinunArations 
of joy.—This flight of the pniphei from Mecca to Me¬ 
dina was reckoned fo remarkable by the Moflemv, that 
they made it the era from whence all their remarkahic 44 
traiifaci jns were dated, calling it the Era rf tht 'he 

£ira, o.-Jligfft. The beginning of the Hegira corrc.’’^‘o'‘’'’* 
fpooded with the l6th ol July, A. D. Ozz. 

On Mahomet’s arrival at Mecca, his firA cair w.vs to 
build a mofquc for his religious worfliip, and a lioufc 
fur himfelf. The city of Medina at tb:il time was iiii:a- 
bilcd partly by Jews and partly by hcretieai Ci.nAians, 
that formed two faSions whieh pcrlccuted one another 
with great violence. Tliis g-'w *be impoAor fucb an 
opportunity of propagating his new rchgiou, tliat in a 
Aiort time the city was entirely at his devotion. Here 
he ftrcngtliencd himfelf by marrying Ayellia the daugh¬ 
ter of Abu Beer, though then onlyfeven years of age, 
and gave his own daughter Fatima in marriage to Ali, 

U 1 the 
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Arkb'k. the Ton of Abu Talcb. The next point tie had in view 
• was the union of the Mohajerin, or thofe who fled from 
. Mecca on account of their religion* with the Anfara 
thr?\(ifari mentioned. To facilitate thia, after his mofque 

Moha -*‘’<1 houfe were finidird, he cllablKhed among the Mof- 
Iwin. Icms .T fraternity, the principal (latuie of which was, 
that they ihoiild not only treat one another like brc> 
' thren, hut likewife moil cordially love and mutually 
chtriili one iiiiotlier to the utmoft of their power. Dut, 
led, even this (liould prove infufheient, he coupled the 
individuals of the two budtea of Anfars and Mohajerin $ 
and this was the lad tranfaflion of the drd year of the 

The next year was ufhcrrd in, according to Abul* 
fedu, with a cliaiige of the Krl/la, or place whither the 
Mahometans were to turn their faces in prayer. At 
firlt it had been declared to be perfe^ly indifferent 
where they turned their faces. Afterwards he direfled 
them to pray tvith their faces towards the temple of 
Jerufalem, probably with a view to ingratiate himfelf 
witii the Jews; anil now, in order to gain the Pagan 
Arabs, he ordered his followers to pray with their 
faces towards the cad. This incondancy gave great 
offence, and occafioned the apndafy of many of Ins dif> 
ciples. About this time Mahomet receiving advice 
that a rich caravan of the Korcidi was on the road from 
Syria to Mecca, he detached his uncle Hamza, at the 
head of hoife, to feizc upon it } wliu accordingly lay 
in wait fur it in one of the woods of Vuinama, ikroitgh 
winch It was to pafs: here, however, he was infouiicd 
that the caravan was giuirdvd by 3C0 men, fo that 
he returned without making any attempt ; but the 
prophet made the proper dirpofitioiis for adling heve> 
after againd the Koreifh with fiiccefs. This yraralfo 
Mahomet fent out a party of 69 ov So horfe, all Mu- 
hajerin, except one who was an Anfar, to make reprU 
fa\s on the liorcilh- They were met by a parly of their 
enemies, and both fides immediately prcpai ed for an 
engagement: however, they parted without bluodfbcd, 
except oue of the Koreilli, w ho was killed by an ai row 
4 ^ fliot by one of the Moflcins. 

Mahomet, having now put himfelf into an offenfivc 
ravan and began in earned to make repnfals on the Ko- 

{■int’the reilh. His lird exploit was the taking of a caravan 
attended hy a fmall guard ; and this being accomplifh- 
ed by a party connUing only of nine men, contributed 
greatly to encourage the Modems. But what moll 
edablidied the impollur’s affairs, and was indeed the 
true foundation of all his future greatnefs, was his gain¬ 
ing the battle of B-’dr ; of which wc have the follow¬ 
ing account_The prophet being informed that Abu 

Sofian Ebn Harb efcorted a caravan of the Koreilh 
with only 30 or 40 men, rtfolved to advance at the 
head of a fmall detachment of his troops to intercept 
it. To this he was excited by the riches of the cara¬ 
van, wlpeh confided of a large quantity of merchan- 
dife, cohfiding of the riches of Syria, carried on the 
bucks of a tboufand camels. He therefore fent out a 
arty to reconnoitre it, with orders to wait in fome 
nvrnient place, whore they might remain unrlifro. 

red. But Abu Sodaii having notice of Mahomet’s 
ions, defpatched a courier to Mecca, requelling 
.lllteours from his countrymen, that lie might be able to 
ibfeiid the caravan. Upon this Mahomet drew toge- 
Sntr uU hit forces^ which amounted to 00 more thjtn 
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his enemies confided of very near 1000, Ar^ia. 
Abu Sodan havi^ been reinforced by'the Meccans 
with 950 men. The two armies did not long remain 
ill a (late of inaflion : but before the battle three*cham¬ 
pions from each party engaged each other in dnglc 
combai. In this the Modem champions were viclo- 
rioiis, and the event greatly difeouraged the Koreidi. 

Mahomet, in the mean time, taking advantage of 
this lucky event, ofl'ered up his prayers to God with 
great fervency and vehemence j after which, feigning 
himfelf in a trance, he pretended that God had alTurcd 
him of vi£lory. Theu throwing an handful of duA or 
gravel towards the enemy, he cried out, “ May the 
faces of them he confounded;” and attacked tlic Ko- 
rcilh with fueli bravery, that they were foon put tu 
Aight, leaving 70 dead on the fpot, and having as ninny 
taken prifoners. The lofs on Mahomet’s fide was only 
14 men, and among the prifoners was Al Abbas tbv 
prophet’s uncle. 

Though this adlion may feem of little confequenct- 
in itfclf, it was of very gre.U advantage to Mahomet’s 
affairs at that time. was immediately treated with 
the hiuhcA rcTpefl by the Najaihi, or king of Ethio- 
pitfVAu received a particular account of the victory 
foot! after it was gained ; while the fupevAitious Mof- 
Icms did not fail tu look upon it as an evident declara¬ 
tion ofltcaveii in their favour. Nay, iiutwitliAanding 
the fmkd number of enemies to be overcome, and who 
were only mortal men, liicfe ignorant bigots-did not 
liefitatc tu own the afCAance of no Icfs than 4009 an¬ 
gels, who, according tu them, rode on black and wiiitc . 
liuvfes, having on their heads white apd ycUuw failies, 
that hung down between their Oui)^krs! 

NotwlthAandinjlfthie difaftM^Rli 3 M«er, Abu So&an 
made a pretty good retreat, the greateil 

part of the caravan to Mcc ej^; ;^'Thj> cliagrincd^e 
Mollems, though they found great.Tpoil on the field 
of battle; the divifion of wlucb bad likely to have 
proved fattlc to their caufe, by tbe that it oc- 

cahoned among them. So hot, iiideM, Jkere the dif- 
putes on this occaAon, lliat the impollor was obliged 
to pretend an inAlfdiate revelation from heaven, 
powering him to r^io a Afth part for religious pur-conre ruing 
pufes, and to diAribute the red equally. This became the diviHen 
alawforhisfucccffors j but, with regard to himfelf, the”* fpodi. 
prophet often took the liberty of infringing it ; for 
which, no doubt, a new revelation was always a ready 
and convenient falvo. As for thofe who were Aain on 
Mahomet’s part in this battle, they were all looked 
upon by the MoAcins as martyrs ; and the prophet per¬ 
ceiving among the prifoners two of his inveterate ene¬ 
mies, immediately caiifed their heads to be Aruck off. 

The KorciA), in order to be revenged on Mahomet 
for tbeir late defeat at Bedr, fent Amru Ebn Al As, 
who afterwards conquered Egypt, with fome other of 
their principal people, on an embaffy tu the king of 
Ethiopia, in order to intercA him in their quarrel. To 
do this the more efTcAually, they accufed Mahomet 
and his followers of fpeaking difrcfpeififully of Jesvs 
and hia mother Mary ; which accufation they ho¬ 
ped would likewife induce him to deliver up the Mof- 
Icm refugees that were theu at his court. But the bad 
fuccefs that had attended the arms uf the KureiAi hi¬ 
therto, joined to the cxcufcs made by the refugees, 
not only hindered the NajaAi from delivering them up, 
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but affo promoted liioi to diCmifs tbe amlalTadoi <, and 
^return the prefenta they had hrou;;ht him. In the 
mean timci Abu Sudan, who had fwurn nerer to ufe 
perrumea or enjoy women till he had another battle 
with Maliomet, fet out from Mecca with a body of 200 
horfe. He advanced to a pod within three miles of 
Medina; from whence he fent a detachment, who 
burnt a barn, tugrtluT with a man in it that was win> 
nowing wheat. Mahomet, being informed of this 
outrage, moved immediately towards him with a de* 
tachment of cavalry ; but Abu Sofian was fo intimi* 
dated by his approach, that he fied with precipitation, 
leaving behind liim all the Tacks of fluur or meal that 
had been brought for the fubfiflence of his troops. In* 
Acad therefore of coining to an engagement with the 
impoAor, as he had Twurn, he contented himfelf with a* 
lanning the country, and pillaging fuch as he fufpe£l- 
ed of favouring Mahumccanifm.—This year alfu Ma¬ 
homet conquered the tribes called B^nu 'o/aim, Gbat- 
fuHf and the lianu KainuLu; plundering likewife a 
rich caravan belonging to the Kurcilh, and acquiring 
from thence 25,000 dirhems for his own Aiare of the 
plunder. 

III the yearof CliriA 625, being the third of then^ 
gira, the Koreifh aAcmbled an army of 3000 meo, a- 
mong whom were 200 horfe and 700 armed with coats 
of mail. The command of this army was gHen to 
Abu Sofian, who was attended by his wife Henda 
Bint Otba, and fat down at a village about fix miles 
dillant from Medina. Maliomet, being much inferior 
to the enemy, rcfulved at firA to keep himfelf within 
the town, and receive them there; but afterwards, by 
the advice of hit wnmniont, ipa|ehed out againA 
them at tlie heatl'M^rQlftfaccordii^ to fomc, 1050 
according to others, 4 k ibme fay, only 900 men. 
Of 4 hefe 200 were’dHtmers ; but he had only one 
horfe hefides hit own ta riic whole army. He diAri- 
buted three Aandards among his troops; of which one 
was given tiiibe of Aws, another to that of 

Khaxraj, and fhe^ird to the Mohajerin. The grand 
Aandard was carried before the prouhet by Mofaab 
Ebii Oinair. With thefe forces N’UlMBet formed a 
camp in a village near Oliod, a mountain about four 
miles north of Medina, which he contrived to have on 
his back; and the better to fecurc his men from being 
furruunded, he placed 50-archers, the flower of his 
troops, in the rear, with llrift orders not to quit their 
poA. On the other hand, the army of the KoreiAi was 
drawn up in the form of a crefeent, and made a very 
good appearance. The right wing was commanded 
by Khaled F.hn A 1 Walid, afterwards fo terrible to 


ty of Mahomet’s troops, had not the 50 archers, con- Ar-K>& 
trary to the prophet's exprefs command, quit'ed their 
poA to pillage the enemy. Upon this Khalcd, per¬ 
ceiving the MoAem army to be greatly expufed, at¬ 
tacked them in the rear with fuch bravery, that he 
turned the fortune of the day. Not content with put¬ 
ting the troops there in difurdcr, he cried out with all 
his might, “ Mahomet is flain; and this had fuch an 
cffcA upon the Muflems, that they immediately took 
to their heels, nor could the utmoA endeavours of the 
prophet himfelf afterwards raUy them. He therefore Mahomet 
found himfelf obliged to quit the held of battle ; in defeated, 
doing which he was very near lofmg his life, being 
Aruek down by a Aiower of Aones and wounded in 
the face by two arrows, which occafioncd the lofs of 
two of his fore*teeth. He likewife received a coiitu* 
fion on his upper lip ; and had even been killed on the 
fpot, had not one of his companions, named Trl/^a, 

Abu Beer’s nephew, received a blow that was levelled 
at him. On this oceafion Telha received a wound in his 
hand, which deprived him ever after of the ufe of fume 
of his lingers. Of the Modems 70 were flain ; among 
whom were Hamza the prophet’s uncle, and Mufaab 
the Aandard'bearer. AmongA the wounded were A* 
bu Beer, Omar, and Othman ; but as fnon as they un- 
derAood that the prophet was fafe, they returned to 
the charge with a confiderablc body, and, after an oh- 
Ainate difpute, carried him off. The good retreat made 
by thefe cliampiuns fo difcouruged the troops of Abu 
Sofian, that they did uot purfue the flying enemy, but 
cuiUcntcd thcmfelves with remaining mailers of the 
field of battle s nor did that general, though he exulted 
nut a little in his vidory, make any further ulc of it 
than to give Mahomet a challenge to meet him the 
next year at B«dr, which was accepted ; and .after his 
return to Mecca, he delired a truce with the Modem 
which was readily granted. 

This defeat had like to have proved the total ruin cf He iipo)o«i 
the impuAor’s aAairs, and mull inevitably have dune fo 70 fer lus 
had the conquerors maae the lealt ufe of tlicir victory, dcUiu 
Some of bis fullnwcrs now aAertcd, that had he been 
really a prophet fent from God, he rould not have 
been thus defeated: and others were exafpeiatcd on ac¬ 
count of the lofs of their friends and relations who had 
been flain in the late engagement. To Aill the mur¬ 
murs of the former, he laid the blame 011 the (ins cf 
ihufc who had accompanied him; and, to pacify the 
latter, he pretended a revelation from heaven, wherein 
the ]>erio(l of all men’s lives was faid tube unalterabK 
fixed without regard to their own aflioiis, or to any 
external objeds ; fo that thofe who were killed in hat- 


the Greeks ; the left by Acrema £bn Abu Jahl; and 
the centre by Abu Sofian. The corps de refeive 
was headed by Abu Sofian’s wife, accompanied by 15 
other matrons, who performed the office of drummers, 
lainctiting the fate of ihcir countrymen (lain at Bcdr, 
in order to animate the troops who attended them. 
The attack was begun hy the Moflems, who fell upon 
the enemy with fuch fury, that their certre immedi¬ 
ately began to give way. Ali, ur, according to Abul- 
feda, Hamza, flew Arta the enemy’s great Aandard- 
bearer; which Ikruck them with fuch terror, that they 
foon betook thcmfelves to flight, falling foul upon 
their own corps dc referve. Viflory had now been 
so longer doubtful, dotwilhAanding the vaA iufcriuci- 


tie behoved to have died, though they had remained at 
borne in their own houfes. By the affiAance of this 
laA dodrinc he encouraged his followers to fight, with¬ 
out fear, for the propagation of their faith, as :dl their 
caution would not be I'viffieieiit to avert their dclliiiy, 
or prolong their lives even for a fingle moment. 

The next year, (.A. D. G26), Mahomet, befldes fe- 
vend other Icfs confidei able fucceAcs, reduced a fortrel's 
belonging to the Jcovidi tiibe of A 1 Nadir, who had 
'•xvoltcd on account of the defeat at Ohod: on this 
oceafion, hy an exprefs revelation, as he pretended, lie 
kept the whole booty to himfelf: aad, about the fame 
time, forbade his followers the ufi; of wine, or to play 
at games uf chaucc, ou account of the diilurbanccs ai'd 
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Arabia, quarreh which were likdy to be excited bf (hat means tions at the Caaba. 
“-■"V"—' among them. This year alfo he inarched with a body 
of infantry to Bedr, to meet Abu SuBan, as he had 
promifed the yenr before: but that general’s heart fail¬ 
ing him, he returned home without facing the prophet; 
and this piocc of oownrdice the MoHcma did not fuil to 
impute to a terror fent immediately from God. The 
year following, however, the Korcifh, in conjnnAion 
with the liibe of Ghatfan, and the Jews of A! Nadir 
and Koreidha, afTcmbted an army of 12,000 men, with 
which they formed the fiegc of Medina; thus threaten¬ 
ing the impoflor and all his followers with utter de- 
ftru6tion at once. On the enemy’s approach, Maho¬ 
met, by the advice of a Pcrftin named Salman, or- 
deted a deep ditch to be dug round the city, and went 
out to defend it with 3000 men. ITic Arabs having 
invcRedthc loWii, both fidcH remained in a Rate uf in- 
aflivity for foire time; which was fowcll employed by 
the impoRor, that he found means to corrupt fome of 
the leading men in the enemy’s camp. The good effects 
of this foun appeared ; for a champion having advan¬ 
ced 10 the Moflem intrenchments, and challenged the 
beft man in their army to fight him in Angle combat, 
the challenge was immediately accepted by Ali, who 
(lew him and another that came to his afliltance; after 
which, thofe who had been corrupted by Mahomet’s 
agents fo Toured a conlldcrablcpart of the forces, that 
they deferted their camp; upon which all the reft were 
obliged to raife the fiege and return home. 

Tlic prophet, being now happily delivered from the 
moR powerful combination that had ever been formed 
againft him, was vifited by the angel Gabriel; who 
■(Kcd him, whether he had fuffered bis men to lay down 
their arms, when the angels had not laid down theirs ? 
ordering him at Uic fame time to go immediately againft 
the tribe of Koreidha, and alTuring him that he himfclf 
would lead the way. Upon this Mahomet immediate¬ 
ly fet out for tlie fortrefs of the Koreidhites, andpufti- 
cd on the fiege with fo much vigour, that, though itwas 
deemed imprcgnahlc, he obliged the garrifon to capi¬ 
tulate in twenty-five days. The Koreidhitei, not daring 
to trull themfelvei to the impoftor’i mercy, furrender- 
e<! at difervtion to Saad Ebn Moadli, pnnee of the 
tribe of Awi, hoping that he, being one of their old 
friends and confederates, would have fome regard for 
them. Here, however, they found tliemfelves difap- 
pointed ; for Saad, being highly provoked at them for 
aftifting the Kumfti while in league with Mahomet, 
ordered the ir.cn to he put to the fword, the women 
and children made flaves, and their goods divided a- 
mong the Moflcitis. This fentence was no fooncr 
heard by Mahomet, than he cried out that Saad had 
pronounced the fentence of God ; and, in confcqucncc 
of this decifion, ordered the men, to the number of 
*"^‘”‘‘^‘*60007700, to be immediately malTacred. The wo- 
men and children were alfo carried into captivity. 

Their immoveable poftelfions were given to the Muha* 
jerin, and the goods divided equally. 

Mahomet now continued to be fuccefsful, gradually 

reducing the Arab tribes one after another. In 6 a 9 , 
he fent an agent to Conftantinople, defiring leave of the 
Greek emperor to trade with his fubjefts j which was 
immediately gianted. The farce year alfo he conclud- 
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.Jft a peace for ten years with the inhabitants of Mecca, 

obtained liberty the next year to perforin his devo- to fee him. 
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What tended confiderably to bring Arsbis. 
about this pacification was an account brought to the’*" 
Korcifti by one whom they had fent with an aAual de- _ 
fiance to Mahomet, of the prodigious veneration which .^”’ 1 .' 
h«8 tollowere itad (or him. T his meflenger acquaintcdfo, MsIio- 
tlieni thnt he had been nt the courts both of the Ru nact. 
man emperors and of the kings of Perfia, hut never 
faw any prince fo highly rcfpcflcd as Mahomet was 
by his compauiotis. Wiitncverhc made the ahhilion, 
ill order to fay his prayers, they ran and caught the 
water which hv had ufed; whenever he fpit, they licked 
it up, and gathered up every hair ihat'fill from him, 
with great veneration. This intiiratcd how dcfjic- 
ratcly they would figlit in his defence, and prubably 
inclined his enemies to avoid huftilities. In fjSQ, the He invites 
impoftor began to think of propagnting his religion bp.fi't<‘Jtn 
yond the bounds of Arabia, and fent mclTfngcrs to fc 
veral neighbouring princes to invite lliem to embrace 
Mahometanifm; but, before fending the letters, he 
caiifed a filver fcal to be made, on which were engrav¬ 
ed in three lines the following words, “ Mahomtt 
THE Apostlf. oeGoo.” This fcal, h« believed, would 
procure the letters to which it was affixed a more fa¬ 
vourable reception at the courts of thofe princes win. 
tlierthey were dircfled. The firft to whom he applied 
was Khofui Parvis the king of Perfia ; but he, finding 
that Mahomet had put his own n.ime before liis, tore the 
letter in pieces, and fent away the melTcnger very ab¬ 
ruptly. He alfo fent a letter to the fame purpofe to Con¬ 
ftantinople ; but though the emperor Hcraclius difniif- 
fed his mefTcngers honourably, he refufed to abandon 
the Chriftian faith. Bcfides thef^he wrote five other 
letters, which hca^ftributedamon^Rtofewk^hc thought 
would be moft likely to ocknovriedge him fer an apoftle. 

However, wc do not hear that by means of letters he 
ever introduced his religion into a foreign country.— 

But while our impoftor was thus going on in the full ca- b poiloneO, 
rcer of fuccefs, and induftriouny propagating his infa-^'“ 
mous falfchoods by all the means he co^d think of, he''"*' 
was poifuned by a maid, who wanted, as (he faid, to 
make an experunent whether he was a prophet or not. 

This was done by communicating fome poifon to a 
(boulder of mutton, of which one of his companions, na¬ 
med Bajhar Ehn A\ Bara, eating heartily, died upon 
the fpot ( and Mahomet himfclf, though he recovered 
a little, and lived three years after, yet never enjoyed 
perfedl health. Nutwithftanding this misfortune, liow- 
ever, he ftill continued his cnterprifcs. ITie year 630 
proved remarkably fortunate. It was ulhered in by 
the converfion of Khalcd Ebn A 1 Walid, Amru Kbn 
A 1 As, and Otiiman Ebn Telha, three of the moll 
confiderable perfons among the Koreifti; and this foon 
enabled him to become mafter of the whole pcninfula 
of Arabia. This year alfo the inhabitants of Mecca Meccani 
took it into their heads to violate the treaty concluded violate tlie 
with Mahomet: for ihe tribe of Beer, who were the 
confederates of the Korcifh, attacking thofe of 
asab, who were in alliance with Mahomet, malTacrcd 
30 of them, and afterwards retired ; being fupported 
in this aAion by a party of th« RorriRi thcmfelveo. 

Tlie confequenceofthis violation was foonapprehended; 
and Abu Sofian himfclf made a juunicy to Medina, in 
order to heal the breach and renctv the truce: but iii 
for Mahomet, glad of this opportunity, refufed 


Upon this he applied to Abu Beer, Ali, 

Omur, 
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Aribii. Om«r, «n <5 Fatima, to intercede for their countrymen 
— » - ■ with the prophet; but fome of thcfc giving him rough 
•nfwcri, and otheri none at all| he was obliged to re* 
turn tO'Mecca as he came. Mahomet immediately gave 
orders for the neceflary preparations, that he might fur- 
prife the Meccans, who were by no means in acondition 
to receive him •, but Hatch £bn Abu Baltaa, hitherto 
a faithful MuHem, attempted to give them notice of 
their danger by a letter; though without effect. Hit 
letter was intercepted : and he alleged in liia eacufe, 
that the only rcafon he had for his conduA was to in¬ 
duce the Koreifh to treat his family with kindnefs. 
This eiicufc the prophet accepted, as he had greatly 
diniiiguilhed himfelf at the battle of Bcdr, but llri6tly 
forbade any fucli pra^iccs fur the future; which having 
done, he iminediatcly made the neceffary difpufiiiuns 
for fetting forwaol. 

Mahomet’s army, on thisoccahon, wa' compofed of 
Moltajerin, Anfars, and other Arabs, who had lately 
become profelytes. As they drew near to Mecca, he 
fet up his (landards, and advanced in order of battle 
to Mar A 1 Dbar.nn, a place about four parafangs from 
Mecca, where the whole army encamped. Here he 
ordered 10,000 fires tu be lighted, and committed 
the defence of the camp to Omar,' who cut off all com¬ 
munication with the town, fo that the Meccans could 
receive no certain advice of their approach. Among 
others that came from Mecca to reconnoitre the Mo¬ 
dem campr Abu Sudan Ebn Harb, Hakim Ebn He- 
zam, and Bodail Ebn ^^’arka, fell into Omar’s hands; 
and being conducted to Mahomet, were obliged to 
embrace Mahumetantfm in order to fire their lives. 

The drit rumour .of this eapcditioji had not a little 
terrided the'Kurcidi, though they wcV not apprized 
that the prophet had refotved upoa a war; but perceiv¬ 
ing now, upon the report of Abu Sudan, who had been 
feot back to them, that the enemy was at their gates, 
they were thrown into the ulmoil conftemation. Of 
this Mahomet being informed, he refoivcd to take ad¬ 
vantage of the confudoii that then reigned among them. 
He therefore drft defpatched Hakcm and Bodail to the 
Meccans, inviting them tu take an oath of allegiance 
to him, and became converts to his new religion ; after 
which, he made the following dirpofition of his forces. 
A 1 Zubier was ordered to advance with a detachment 
towards the town on the dde of Mount Cada. Saad 
Ehn Chad, prince of the tribe iChazraj, marched by 
hi^ order with another detachment towards the height 
of Cuds, which commands the plain of Mecca. Ali 
commanded the left wing of the army, condltinguf Aii- 
fars and Mohajerin. The prophet put into liis bands 
the great dnudard of Mahometanifm, with orders to 
pod iiimfclf npun Mount A 1 Hajun, and to plant the 
dandjird there ; llri£Uy enjoining him, however, lot 
to dir from'thence till he himfelf arrived, and till a 
proper fignal Ihoiild be given him from Saad for that 
purpofe. Khaled-led the right wing, confiding of the 
Arabs lately converted, with which he was to poflefs 
himfelf of the plain of Mecca. Ahu Obeidah com- 
manded in the centre, which coiiliAcd entirely of infan¬ 
try ; the prophet himfelf remained in tlic rear, from 
wlience he could mod eal'dy dcfpatch his orders to all 
the generals as uccafion dioulJ require, f Ic czprefsiy 
prohibited Kiialcd and all his other officers from a^ing 
olTciilively ualefs they were fud attacked. Things being 


in this liluation, the army upon a fignal given put it- ArsbU. 
fclf immediately in motion. The prophet mounted hit' ' 
camel with great alacrity, and was that day clothed 
in red. Al Zobetr purhied the route affigned him with¬ 
out oppolition; nor did Saad difcovcr the fainted tra¬ 
ces 01 an enemy ; Ali took pofTcfllun of his putt wiih- 
oiit the lofsof a man; and in like maimer Abu Obeidah 
feized on the fuburbs. Khaled, however, in his march 
to the plain, was met by a large body of the Koreidi 
and their confederates, whom he immediately attacked 
and defeated, putting 28 of them to the fword. Not 59 
content with this, he purfued them into the town, and Mecca u- 
maffiicrcd a great number of the inhabitants; which fo^***' 
terridvd the red, that feme ffiut themfclvcs up in their 
huufes, while others fled difTcrent ways in order to avoid 
the fury of the mercilefs and impious tyrant, who was 
now become mailer of the city. Thus was Mecca re¬ 
duced, with (lie lufs only of two men on the fide of the 
impodor. 

Mahomet being now mailer of the city, made his 
public entry into it exaflly at fun rifing. When the firll 
tumult was over, he went in proceffioo round the Caaba 
feven times, touching the comer of the black done with 
the daif in his hand, as often as he palfed it, with 
great devotion. Then he entered the Caaba; where 
obferving feveral iduls in the form of angels, and the 
llatues of Abraham and Idimael with the arrows of 
divination in their hands, he caufed them ali to l>e de- 
droyed. lie alfo broke in pieces with his ow n hands 
a wooden pigeon, that had lung been edecnitd a deity 
by the idolatrous Koreilh. Afterwards entering into 
the interior part of the Caaba, he repeated with a loud 
voice the form ufed at this day by the Mahometans, 

Allah Akhar, God is great,” &c. turiiing towards 
every pan of the temple. Then he prayed between 
the two pillars there, with tw*o inclinations, as well a> 
without the Caaba; faying to thufe that attended him, 

“ This is your Kcbla, or the place towards which you 
are to turn your faces in prayer.” 

Having thus cfFtdlually fuhdued the Koreilh, put 
an end to all eommutionv, and purged the Caaba of 
360 idols, the prophet’s next caie was to ingrati.iie 
himfelf irtih the peuple. Sending thcnforc fur foiiu 
of the principal of them, he iilked them wlint kind of 
treatment they expefled from him, now he had con¬ 
quered them? To tins they replied, “ Nunc but wlicit 
is favourable, O generous brotherupon which he 
difimlTed them, telling them they were from that mo¬ 
ment a flee people. After this, pretending a new n- 
relation, he rcllorcd the keys of the Caaba, to Othniau 
Ebn Telha, who was in piiITcnioii of them before ; and 
who was now fo mucli adcilcd by this piece uf jurtice, 
that he immediately became a profclyte. Next day 
the prophet declared Mecca an afyluin, and publicly 
gave out that he would maintain to the utmull of hv; 
power the inviolable fccurity of the place. He then 
wasfolcronly inaugurated ; after whicli he piofcribed, 
according to fome, fix men and four woimi! according 
toothers, eleven men and one woman : hut of tliefc only 
m«n An<l one woman wetc put to ^ 

hiring pardoned on their embracing Mahometiinifm, 
and one woman making hercfcape. The remainder of 
this year was fpent in various expeditions againft dif¬ 
ferent tribes of the Aiubs, vtliich were ;it geiiira! at- 
teuded with fuccefs. 

Tlic 
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AraUa. The ninth year of the Hegira, being that of Chrift 
631,1* called by the Mahomciitaus the year of Emhof- 
Jiet; for the Arabs, who had hitherto been expecting 
the ifTne of the war between Mahomet and the Koreifh, 
no fi>oner faw that which was the mod conilderablc of 
the whole fuliniii to him, than they began to come 
in to him in givat numbers, and to feud embadie* to 
make their fnbmiflions to him, both wiiile at Mecca 
and after his return to Medina, whither he had returned 
fooii alter the taking of Mecca: and thus good furtiine 
continued without interruption to the year 63*, when 
this famous impoftor breathed his laft, having jull re¬ 
duced under hi* fiibjection the whole pcninfula of Ara¬ 
bia, and being ready to break into the Dcighbouring 
kingdoms in order to fatisfy his ambition. 

The death of Mahomet occafioned fuch a conflema. 
^iOTooh,»tion in Mecca, that the governor hid himfelf, fearing 
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to be called to an account for liis former conduct ; and 
the inhabitants, upon the hrd arrival of this melancholy 
news, coiijldered themfclves as deditute of all manner 
of protection. After the fird imprcTIions of their fear, 
however, were over, they began to meditate a revolt ; 
but were prevented by one Sobail Ebn Amni, a prin¬ 
cipal man ofthe Koreilh. The lunniltsal Medina, how- 
ever, were not fo ealily apprafed. The news of this fad 
event was no foouer publifhed there, than a number of 
people afTonibled before his door, erving out, “ How 
can our apolllc be dead ? Our intcrceffor, our media¬ 
tor, has not entirely left us ! He is taken up into hea¬ 
ven, as waslf 3 (jefus); therefore he lhall not beburied.” 
This was confirmed by Omar j who drew his fword, and 
fwore, that if any perfon alftrmed Mahomet to be dead, 
he would cut nd hi* hands and his feet. “The apo- 
ftlc of God (fays he) is not dead : he is only gone for 
a feafun, as Mufes the fon of Amrain was gone from 
the people of Ifrael for forty days, and then returned 
to them again.” The populace therefore kept the body 
above ground, even after the belly began to fwell; 
nor could the prophet’s uncle Al Abbas, notwithiland- 
ing this, convince them to the contrary. Upon hear¬ 
ing of thefe tranfadions, Abu Beer immediately pulled 
from Al Sonah, another quarter of the city, and cx- 
polluiated with them in the following manner s “ Do 
you svoilhip Mahomet, or tlie god of Mahomet ? If 
the latter, he is immortal, and iiveth for ever ; but if 
the former, you are in a manifell error, for he is cer¬ 
tainly dead.” The truth of this alTertion he imme¬ 
diately evinced from feveral paflages of the Koran, in fo 
clear and conclufivc a manner, that he not only fiitisfied 
Omar, but calmed the minds of all the people. 

The prophet having left no direitions concerning a 
fuccefTor, very warm difptitcs arofc between the Maho- 
jcriii and the Anfsrs about the right of elefliiig a ca¬ 
liph. The former infilled on having that riglit, Imaufe 
tliey had attended Mahomet in his flight to Medina ; 
and the others, bccaufe they had fupported him when 
expelled from his native city, &c. In Ihort, the dif- 
putes became fo hot, that an open rupture mull have 
roinmcnced, had not they been terminated byaprop^ 
fal that each party fhould choofe a caliph. Thisamufed 
^hem a little for the prefent; but not proving perfeclly 
agreeable to the Mohajerin, Abu Beer propufed two 
perfoiis, Omar and Abu Obeidah, oifering to fwear al¬ 
legiance to him on whom the fufTragea of both parties 
fliould fall. But this producing no deciliun, Omar 
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fwore fealty to Abu Beer, and bis example was follow- Arat.Ji. 
cd by all tlic Moflems on the fpot •, upon wlikh he was ‘ 
acknowledged both by the Mohajerin and Aiifars as . 
the rightful fuccelTor »if Mahomet. 

Thete traiifnclions, however, were not at .ill agree- 
able to All, who, as lon-in-Jaw to the prophet, had Cj 
undoubtedly the beft title to the ruccelTion. Hccxjio-Ali dillit'I.. 
(lulated with Abu Beer about the manner of bis elec-'^^'^' 
tion, which had been effefled without bis knowledge ; 
and received for anfwer, that the exigence of affairs 
would not admit of deliberation 5 and that, had not the 
cleflion been fu fudden, the oppolite part) wonld have 
wiefted the power entirely out of their hands. AH was 
in ratima’s apartment when Abu Beer had the good 
luck to be defied caliph ; aud, upon tlie arrival of ilie 
news, expreifed great diflatisfaftion. He found him- 
felf, however, foon obliged to change his note, when 
the new caliph fent Omar with orders to burn the houH 
where he and his friends were aflcmbled, in cafe he did 
not concur in fupporting the eleflion. But nutwitli- 
ftanding his forced compliance on this occafion, it i* 
not to be doubted that he reckoned himfelfinjured) and 
bis pretenlions were thought to be jull by a great num- 
brf of Moflems: which notion is entertained by a veiy 
conSderable party of Mahometans even at this day ; 
and ihefc are called Shiitu or feHurict. 

5 c^ after Abu Beer’s acccfllon, many of the Arabs 
refufed to pay the tribute impofed upon them by Ma- 
lionict, and even attempted to ftiake off his yoke alto¬ 
gether. This fo alarmed the caliph and his fubjeAs al 
Medina, that, fearing a general revolt, they fent all not 
able to bear arms into the cavities of the rocks and 
mountains, and pyt themfelvet is jii ^ood a poilure of 
defence as the <bort time wqsIU j^rimt. In the mean 
lime Khaled wasdefpntcktd'l^nan army of 4500 men 
to reduce the rebels; and hc'fuoa coming up with'thein,ntin}rui<b- 
gave them a total defeat, brought off a vad quantity of ed by Khx. 
plunder, and made many of their children flavei. Not led* 
was he content with this; for being fent by Abu Beer 
to Mdlec Ebn Now«irah,an emineniperfon among the 
Arabs, and famous for his Ikill in poetry as well as his 
horfemanfhip and braver)’, to bring him over by fair 
means, he immediately ordered liis head to be cut off. 

By this means, indeed, he extingnifhed all the remains 
of rebellion ; but rendered himfelf exceedingly obnoxi¬ 
ous to Abu Beer, who would have put him to death, 
had not Omar llrongly interceded for him: for Khaled 
had greatly exceeded his commiiGon, a* Malek had re¬ 
turned to Mahometanifnr, and had offered to pay the 
money. This was not, however, the only pie ce of fer- 
vice Khaled performed at this time ; he alfo defeated 
and killed Mofeilama, who had fet up for a prophet in 
the time of Mahomet, and even wanted to take the 
grand impoflor himfelf into company witli him. The 
fame general likewife defeated .md difperfed the troops 
of another prophet, called ToUiab F.bn Khoivaihd, obli¬ 
ging himfelf to remain concealed till afterthr death of 
Abu Becr. About the fame time another body of rebels 
committed great diforden in the province of Bahrein. 

Agcinft thefe Abn Rtrr ifrfpatched Al Ola at the head 
of a confiderable army, who foon obliged them to re¬ 
turn to Mahomctnnifm; having put great numbers of 
them to the fword, and plundered their country in a 
dreadful manner. 

Abu Deer having now no enemy to contend with in Wsr wiih 

Arabia, tbc Creeks. 
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Af.il)!a, AraWa, and being free from all apprchcnficrti* of a com. 
petitor, rcfolvtd next to turn his armsagainft the Grech 
emperor. Some flcirmifhcs had happened, in the time 
of Matnmet, between the Muflems and Greeks; in one 
of wliich Zeid, n Modem commander, had been killed. 
To revenge his death, his fon Ofama waa on the point 
of making an .irruption into Syria at the lime of Ma- 
hornet's deceafe. This enterprife the caliph ordered 
him to gu oil with ; and it was executed by Oiama with 
great ruccefs. He entered Syria, and laid watte the 
country, doing the Greeks a good deal of damage; 
after which he returned to Arabia without any confu - 
dcrabic Infs. 

Soon after the caliph Tent Khaled at the head of a 
'powerful army tu invade Irak, and put an end (o the 
kingdom of Hira. In this undertaking he was attend, 
ed with his ufual fuccefs. The king A 1 Mondar A 1 
Maghrur lull his life in defence of bis dominiona ; and 
the kingdom was totally dcilroyed, after it bad conti. 
nued 622 years and eight months, as we have already 
hinted. I'll-: inhabitants became tributariea ; and, ac. 
cording to Eutyebius, the tribute coUe£Ied oa this oc* 
cafion amounted to 70,000 pieces of money. This, 
according to A 1 Makin, was the brft tribute money 
ever brought to Medina. ^ . 

The exigence of the caliph’s affairs in Syria, how¬ 
ever, did not fuffer Khaled long to remain in Irak. 
Before the departnre of the army under his command, 
Abu Dccr had come to a refolution to invade Syria; 
and Sliding his defign approved by the principal ofE- 
ctTS of his court, he fent circular letters to the petty 
princes of Yaman, the chief men of Mecca, &c. in- 
forming them of hU.mtention to take Syria out of the 
hands of the infidels!^' jj^utinting them, at the fame 
time, that a.war fur of the true relU 

' gioa was an a£\ of obe^oce to God. To thefe letters 
they paid a proper r^ard ; and in a very (hort time 
appeared at Medina at the head of their refpee^ive 
troops, and pkebed their tents round the city. Here 
they ^d till the Moflem army defined to againll 
the emperor was completely formed, and in a capacity 
to begin its march. The caliph having viewed the 
troops from the top of an hill, and prayed to God for 
fucccfi, attended the generals a little way on foot. At 
the generals were on horfeback, they could not forbear 
exprefling their uneafinefs at the caliph’s thus demean* 
ing himfcif; but he told them, that it fignified little 
whether they walked on foot or rode, as they had all 
Abu Bci-r’, the fame views, viz. the fervice of God, and the pro- 
dirn-tioii* pagalion of religion. At parting, he addreffeJ Yezid 
Ebn Abu Sofian, whom he had invellcd with the fu- 
premc command, in the following manner: “ Take 
care, Yezid Ebn Abu Soiiaii, to treat your men with 
tendernefs and lenity. Confultwith youroiEcersouall 
prefling occafions, and encourage them to face the e* 
nemy with bravery and refolution. If you fhall hap. 
pen to be viftorious, deftroy neither old people, wo* 
men, nor children. Cut down no palm trees, nor burn 
any fields of corn. Spare all fruit trees, and flay no 
cattir Hnt fiirh a« ynii fhall take for Totir own ufc. 
Adhere always inviolably to your engagements, and 
put none of the religious perfons you fl.all meet with 
in monafterics to the fword. Offer no violence to the 
places they ferve God in. As for ihofe members of 
the fynagogues of .Satan ei'Afl Jlave tidr ervumt, clcavr 
Voi, 11 . Part I. 
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their IkuIIs, and give them no quarter, exee]>t they tin* 
brace Itlamifm (Mahometanifm), or p.iy tribute.” 

The (Jreek empirorwas greatly alarmed at the ap¬ 
proach of the Muflem army ; however, he in.ide all iie- 
ceffary preparations for his defence, and fent out a de¬ 
tachment to reconnoitre the enemy. Thefe having fall¬ 
en in with the Arabs, a battle eiifued, in whicii thc 
Greekt were defeated with the lofs of 1200, while the 
Arabs lolt only 120 men. This was fnccecded by u 
great many fkirmiflies, in which the Moflems were ge¬ 
nerally vidtoriuus. The rich fpnil taken on thefe oe- 
cafions was fent as a prefent to the caliph ; who having 
acquainted the inhabitants of Mecca with his good fuc* 
cefs, they wire thereby fo elated, that they fumiihed 
him with a ffrong reinforcement, which was immedi* 
ately ordered into Syria. The Greek emperor, in the 
mean time, having ordered another body of liis troops 
to advance towards the frontiers, they found an oppor¬ 
tunity of engaging the Mnflein army under Abu Obei* f 
dah, a perfon of great piety, hut little experience in The Muf. 
war. Him they totally defeated ; and Abu Beer waslmii di- 
fo much provoked at his defeat, that lie deprived himk-ued. 
of the command, which was given to Khaled, who was 
for this purpofe recalled from Irak. That gcntralM'irll 
exploit was the redudtion of Boftra, a very rich and po¬ 
pulous city of Syna Damafcena ; which, however, be 
accompliflicd by trcaciu-iT rather tlian by force of arms. 

Having left a garrifon of 400 men in Buflra, and be- 
ing joined by Abu Obeidah’s forces, he laid fiege to 
Damafeus with an army of 45,000 men. This fo a-DurulnK 
larmed the emperor, that he defpuldicd .an army o/iKfic};i:il 
100,000 men, commanded by one Mcrd.iii to the re. 
lief of that city. Khaled, on IieaiiMg of tlu approach 
of this formidable anny, was for marching imimdiatcly 
with all liis forces, and giving them battle ; but this 
was oppufed by Abu Obeidah, .as it would enable llie 
inhabitants of Oimafeus tu procure iVtIh fuppliis both 
of arms and provilions, and confcqiienily render die rc- 
duebion of the place more difficult. It was, thcrefure, 
at lail agreed, 1 hat a body of troops fhcuild be dftaclu J 
under Perar Ebn AI Wavar, an excellent otficcr, ?.jiJ 
an implacable enemy to the Chrillian. (as indeed were 
all the Muflem generals except .-^bu Ohudah), to /'glit 
the enemy, whilil the fiegc was curried ou by the two 
generals. ;o 

Khaled, fearing leff Derar’s furious zeal and hatredTbr firrek 
to the Clirillians fliould prove fatal to his troops, told'’' *^‘•'-' ■‘1 
him before his departure, that though thev were com* 
manded to figlit for the propagation of their religion, ' 

yet they were not allowed to throw away tlic lives of 
their men ; and therefore ordered him to retire to the 
main body of the army, in cafe be found himfcif preffed . 
by a (uperior force. But Derar, deaf tu this falUlary 
admonition, with his fmall body of troops ruflied upon 
the whole Chrillian army, iiotwithOaiiding the \nll dif. 
proportion of numbers. He charged tlu-in, however, 
with fuch bravery, that he penetrated tu tlic fpot where 
the general gave his orders, killed the ffandard-bearcT, 
and carried off the llandard itfelf, in which was a crofs 
richly adorned with precious ftones. Nay, he would 
in all probability have put Wenljn’s army to flight, 
had not that general’s fun, the commandant of Hems, 
arrived in the heat of the engagement witli a body of 
10,000 men ; with which he attacked the Moflems fo 
bnlkly in the rear, that he forced them to retire, and 
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took Dirar himfclf prifoncr. This fo difeouraged 
' them, that they would have taken to their heelt, had 
not Rafi Ehn Omeirah animated them with the follow¬ 
ing words. “ What ! do not you know, that whoever 
turns his back upon his enemies offends God and his 
prophet ? and that the prophet declared the gacca of 
paradife Hiould he open to none but fuch as fought for 
religion ? Come on! I will go before you. if your 
captain be dead, or taken prifoncr, yet your God is 
alive, and fees wliat you do.” This exhortation had 
fuch an effecl upon his troops, that returning to the 
charge, they maintained their ground with unparallel¬ 
ed bravery, till Khaled arrived with a cunfiderable bo¬ 
dy of infantry and tooo horfe. The arrival of this ge¬ 
neral foon turned the fortune of the day. A party of 
the imperial army went over to the Modems, and the 
reff took to their heels. Derar alfo was retaken, and 
carried off in triumph. Htiwever, Werdan, haviag col- 
ledlcd the fhattered remains of his forces, and received 
a reinforcement fiom the emperor, found his army ftill 
to amount to 70,000 men, with which he refolved to 
make another iittimpt for the leliefof Damafeus. They 
were attended with (lill worfe fuccefs in this fecond at¬ 
tempt than they had hceii before j being utterly de¬ 
feated, with the lofs of 50,000 men, fo that they were 
no more in a condition to attempt any thing ; and, in 
cunfequence of this, the city was foon taken, notwith- 
itanding the utmod efforts of the befieged. 

This difaflrous event happened in the year 634; and 
the very day that Oamafeus was taken, Abu Beer died 
of a coiifumplion in the 631! year of his age. He was 
fuecceded by Omar, who was proclaimed caliph that 
very day; and the firl’t title aJDgned him was, 7 ’Ae ra- 
liph 'if rh' caliph of the up'jUt of G'lil. Bnt the Arabs 
conlideriug, that by the additions to be continually 
made at the acceflcn of every new caliph, the title 
would become loo loog, tbey with one voice faluted 
him, Fmpcr.ir rf the IJievirt; which illuftrious title 
fh'fccnckti af'ewards to his fuccefibrs by a kind of in- 
coiitertable rij;iu. 

The new caliph was no fnoncr fettled than he repla- 
erd Ahu Oheidah in the command of the army in Sy- 
lia, btin-j gre-'ily difple.ifed with the cruel and blood- 
thinly dirpolilioii of KhaUvi. Hr alfo commanded A- 
hu Oheiduh to have an eye upon Palelline, and to in- 
v.uie it .IS foon as an opportunity offered. Khaled bore 
hisdifgrace with great magnanimity; and fworc, that 
though he had always had the greateft regard for Abu 
Tccr, and ilie ulinoll averfion to Omar, he would fub- 
mit to God's will, and obey the new caliph as the law¬ 
ful fucceffor of Mahomet. The Moflem forces in the 
ancan lime having made all proper difpohtions for im- 
pro 4 ng the advantages they had gained, Abu Obcidah 
feni a detachment of 500 horfe to a place called Datr 
/Ilitl.Kodot, about 30 miles from Damafens, to plun¬ 
der the Chriffians there. In this place there lived a 
pried fo eminent for his faadl'ty, that the netghixiur- 
ing people of all ranks refuned to him for his blefling 
and inftruftion. When any perfon of difftodion mar- 
tnoW witYt Itim Kift nrw m order to re- 

ieive this holy man’s benedidfion. The fame of this 
pt-ieff’s fandtity drew fuch numbers of people to that 
place every Eadcr, that a great fair was kept annually 
at his houfe to which wtre brought vail quantities of 
^kariclicil filks, plate, jewels, 8ic. When the Arabs 


drew near to this place, to which they were condiiAed Arabia, 
by a Chridian, they were informed that the governor 
of Tripoli had married his daughter to a pi rfun of di- 
dhidtion, who had carried his lady to the above men¬ 
tioned pried. She was attended by a guard of 5000 
men; belldcs whieb, the Jews, G.cckb, Cupis, uiiU 
Armenians, at that time affembled about the tnuiiudc- 
ry, amounted to 10,000. Notwithduudiug this, the 
Moflem commander determined to carry off the lady ;c:<>v> rimr 
and having told his men, that they fliould either cnjny ol I'npoirs 
the riches of the Chrillians, or the pleul'ures of 
dife, he commanded them to fall on the enemy. 'I'hc'^'"”'^^ 
impetuofity of thefe enthniinils at fnd bore all down 
before them; but the Chrillinni, perceivinj they were 
but an handful of men, furrounded them on all lidcs, 
and refolved to make them pay dearfor their temerity. 

But Abu Obeidah, being informed of their dangerous 
fituation, immediately defpatched Khalcdwitli a llrong 
detachment to the relief of his diflreffed countiy'mcn. 

The confequence of this was, that the Cbriffians were 
entirely defeated, and the unhappy lady carried off, 
with 40 maids that waited upon her, aa well as all the 
wciltb brought to the above mentioned fair ; among 
were many rich garments curioufly wrought, 
aod in particular one adorned with the eifigics of our 
Saviour. All thefe were fold for ten times their weight 
of gold to fome of theppuleiit Arabs of Vaman. The 
young lady was giren to Abdallah, who kept her to 
the reign of Yexid. Of this advantage Abu Ohei- 
dab fent notice to the caliph by a letter, in which li^ 
alfo acquainted him that fomc of his men had drupi^unithmen 
wine. Thefe delinquents, by the advice of All, had^>h<»< 
each of them tejtripes beffowied upon, the foies 
their feet : afisf'vt^ich, many pth^, wb* bad never T 
been fufpeflcd o^rif^ing tlii^j|Fs>lubited1iquot^mM|fe 
a voluntary confclfion, anAneceiynd tbe^i^uw 

The Moflem general next fct ^oati‘««dumttg the 
principal fortreffes in Syria, and roafferof 

Kinnifrin, Baalbec, Adeffau, Hemst on 

the news of which, toc^rcck emperor neracliue, re- 
folving if poffihU to put a ilop to the cruel and unpro¬ 
voked ravages^ thelc barbarians, feat sgainfl them aq 
army of 240,000 {uen, commanded by one Manuel, 73 
whom the Arabs cill Mahan. But this vaft multitude'^ ' 

was utterly defeated by Khaled; upon whom Abu 
beidah conferred the fupremc command, on account ofyennuuk. 
his fuperior (kill in military affairs. This battle was 
fought near a village called Termouh i and. according 
to the Arabian liiftoriani, the Chrillians had 150,000 
men killed and 40,000 taken prifoners, while the Mo- 
flems loft no more than 4030 men. 

The defeat of Yermouk was immediately followed 76 
by the lufs of the whole province of Palcftine. ThcOmarvillM 
r^uflion of Jcrufalem was one of its firft conrequences:Jcrukilcnb 
and Omar, being apprifed of the fuccefs of his arms, 
immediately fet out to viflt that holy place, at the re- 
queft, it is faid, of the inhabitants. The caliph was 
attended in his journey by a numerous retinue, moft of 
whom afterwards returned home. He rode upon a red 
camel, and carried with him two facks, (iite of which 
contained a fort of provifion conflfting of barley, rice, 
or wheat, foddeii and unhulked, and the other fruits. 

Before him he had a leather buttle, very neceffary in 
tlicfc dvfcrt countries to put water iu; and bthind him 

H 
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a wcoden platter. Before he left the place wlierc he 
“■v~—' had relied the preceding niglit, he conllantly laid the 
morning prayer ; after which he addreffed himfclf to 
his atti^iidaiita in a devout llr.-iin, always uttering be¬ 
fore ihetn lume pious ejaculations. Then he cotnmu- 
niciUcd his provition to them . every one of his fellow 
ti'.ivcUerB eating with him out of the fame platter, with¬ 
out the lead diftindlion. His clothes were made of 
camels hair, and were in a verj'tattered condition; nor 
ronld any thing be more mean or fordid than the figure 
he made. On the road he dillributcd Jullice among 
his fuhje£ls; concerning which we have feveral anec- 
77 dates; hut chat mull to his honour is the following : 
iiurdoie Having obferved feme poor tributaries expufed to the 
■fhiiii. jjgaj of ([,0 3 cruel punilhment in thofe hot 

countries, fur not being able to pay the futn demanded 
of iliein, he ordered them to be reieafed ; telling hia 
attendants, that he once heard the apoHlc of God fay, 
“ Do not alBiA men in this world ; for thofe who do 


church in any numberR, hut only one by one. After ArJ 14 
this he delired the pavriaich to (how him a phcc wlicit —n— 
he miglit erc^ a mofque; and was cunduded to the 
place where Jacobi Hone lay, on which he ficpt when 
he faiv tbc villon of the ladder. This Hone liad hern 
liilhcrto flighlcd, and no building Uiifcicd tube erect¬ 
ed upon it, in order to fulhl our Saviour’s prophecy, 
that the habitation of the Jews Ihould be left unto 
them dcfolate, and that not one ilonc fliould be left 
upon another, In confcqucncc of this negU-cl it was 
entirely covered with dirt, which the caliph iminudi- 
attly began to carry away in his veil; and the Mulicm* 
foon liallening to alliil him, the Hone was cleared in a 
very ftiorl time. We arc told by Theopliants, that 
when Omar entered the temple of the rcfurrctlion, he 
was clad in fuch mean and dirty apparel, chat the pa¬ 
triarch took great olTcnce at his appearance, and with 
much difficulty at lall prevailed upon him to put on 
fome clean linen and clothes till liis own could be walh- 


fo, Gcd dial! puniih in li<U fire at the day of Judge¬ 
ment." His orders were immediately executed, to the 
great grief of the opprefTors; and the caliph continued 
hii route. Ou the confines of Syria he was met .by 
Abu Obeidah attended by an efcort, who cundtj^d 
him to the Moflcin camp, where he was received with 
the utmofl dcmotdlrations of joy ; and from thence to 
Jerufalem. The morning after his arrival, he faid 
prayers and peached to the troops. In his fermon he 
repeated the following pafTage out of the Koran. 
'* Whomfoeircr God fhall dircdl, he lhall be rightly di¬ 
rected; and whomfoever he Ihall caufe to err, thou fbalt 
VKot find any to defend or to direct.’’ Upon this a 
Chriflian rg(Ce up, aod faid aloud twiqe, God caufes 
•o one to Osrtr gipKle no aufwcr n him, but com- 
tht'Moflems him t#(lii&e off the infidel’s 
lifted-thgfe words again ; but the pried 
to give him no further interruption. After 
the ebiidtd^ of his fermon, be pitched his tent, made 
of hair, inirtiji ^ht of the city : theu he ligned the 
aftklea of dpttiltfaon ; by which the inhabitants were 
entitled to the free exerciU of their religion, the pof- 
feffion of their properties, and his protection. 

The articles of capitulation being figned, Omar, in 
purfuince of his engagements, gave the inhabitants a 
fchcdule, by which they were fcciired in the full pof- 
feffion of all that had been agreed upon s after which 
the gates were opened to him, and he entered the town. 
He was waited upon by the patriarch Sophronius, 
with whom he converfed familiarly, and ailced him 
many quedions concerning the antiquities of the city. 
One of the fird places they vifited was the temple of 
the rcfurrcClion, in the midll of which Omar fat down; 
and when the hour of prayer was comr, told the pa¬ 
triarch he had a mind to pray, and defired him to (how 
him a place for that purpofe. Sophronius told him he 
might do fo where he was ; but this he abfolutely re- 
fufed. Then the patriarch led him to St Conflantine’s 
church; but he likewife declined praying there. At 
lall he faid his prayers upon one of the fteps of the eaft 
gate of the church : telling the patriarch afterwards, 
that had he prayed in any of the churches, the Mo- 
flems would infallibly have taken it from them, which, 
be faid, they might attempt as it was, and there¬ 
fore gave him a paper, wherein the MoHerr 1 were com¬ 
manded not to pray on the Heps of St Conftantinc’s 


cd. The fame author relates, tliat when ihc pairiaich 
firll faw Omar in that place, he could not forbear cry* 
ing out, " This it of a tiuih the abomination of dc- 
foUtion, fpoken of by Daniel the prophet, lUndiiig 
is the holy place!” Tlicfe wordi, as Mr Ocklcy ima¬ 
gines, being overheard by the Mulleins, they trumped 
up a ftory of the patriarch’s having owned that ..ic 
conquell of Jerufalem by Omar was foretold by liie 
prophet Daniel; and that an ancient prophecy was 
kept in Jerufalem concenung Oinar, wherein his per- 
fun was dcfcnbcd, his name and religion fpecilicd, and 
he dcclaicd to be the only man that could reduce that 
city. 

Before the caliph left Syria, he divided that country 
into two parts; one of which, that lay between H.u'iran 
or Auran and Aleppo, which was not peifei^t'y cu.iqiicr- 
cd, he committed to the care of .Ahu Obeiei.ih, givi'ig 
him the ftrieVH orders to re<lnce it as f*>jn as polfiblv. 
Yezid £!)u Abu Soliati was eumniaiided to take upon 
him the care of the other, whicii cornpeehcndid i'.ile- 
ftiue, and the Tea coall, and to make himfelf .-ihfohiie 
mafier of it. having a body of troops affigned him lo. 
that purpofe. He alfo duelled Ainru Ebn A 1 Ai lo 
invade Hgypt, then in a very langnilhing condilion, 
with a body of Moflcm forces. Afier having made 
thefe difpolitions for extending his conquells, Omar 
fet out for Medina, where he arrived in perfect lie.ikli.Hc 
to the great joy of the inhabiiauts, who apprehended, 
from his long Huy at Jerufalem, that he liad intended 
to fix his refidcncc there. 

Soon after Omar’s departure, Yezid advanced to Csr- 
farea ; but found tbc place fo (Iroog that he wasuhli- 
gi-d to continue fome time in a (late of inaction. Aim 
Obeidah, in the mean time, advanced towards .Aleppo, 
the citadel of which was at that time the llrongell in 
Syria. The citizens were ftruck with the utmoll con- 
llemation at his approach. They had at tliat time two 
goTemors, who were bnithcrs, and nlidcd in tlK cadlc, 
which was fitiialed at a little dillance from the city. 
The names of thefe two governors, wiio were of very 
different difpofilions. were Yoiikinnaand John. Their 
father, by the emperor Hcradius’s appointment, pre- 
Tided over all that tniA which lay betwixt Aleppo and 
the Euphrates; and, after his death, the chief manage¬ 
ment of affairs devolved upon Youkinna, hia brother 
John fpendiiig his time motlly in devoiion and a^s of 
X 3 charity. 
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Ar iHli. r)iariiy. lie would therefore gladly have prevailed on 
‘ Voukinna to purchafe a peace from the Arabs with 

money, rather than make hrs country a fcenc of blood 
and ravages ; but this nut fuiting the martial genius of 
Youkinua, he armed a confidcrable number of the ci- 
1 1'/.enn, among whom wei'e fi-vcnsl Chriflian Arabs, and 
diJlributed money among them. He then told his men 
that he intended to ad offcnfively agaiiifl the Arabs, 
and even to engage them if poBihle before they drew 
loo near. To infpire'them with the greater refolution, 
he obferved, that the MoHcin army was divided into fc* 
veral bodic!. j one of which had orders to hefiege Cie- 
farea, another to march to Damafeus, and the third to 
invade Kgypt. Having thus animated his troops, be 
put himl'ell' at the head of 12,000 of them, and march* 

. cd forwards to get iutclligence of the enemy’s motions. 
A Miiilrm Abii Obeidali, in the mean time, had fent before him 
iWtachmrnt Caah Ebn Uatnarah, with 1000 men 5 giving him cx- 
iftfeatiil orders not to fight till he had received information 

ou mn.. enemy. Youkinna’a fpies difeovered Caab and 

his men retting thrmfelves and watering their horfes 
witliniit the leatt apprehenfion of danger s of which the 
general being apprifed, he polled one part of hii troops 
in ambufeade, and with the other attacked the Mof* 
lems. The Arabs bcliavcd with their ufual valour; 
and at firtt repulfcd the Chrittians, notwithttanding 
their fiiperiority in numbers ; but being attacked by 
thu troops that Uy in ambufh, they were at lail forced 
to retire ; having 170 killed, and almoll all the reft 
80 wounded. 

AJeppofuh- After Yoiikinna’s departure, the inhabitants of A* 
"*j**,j" ■'^*‘'*k’ppo, confideriiig the- calamities that awaited them if 
’* ■ their city Ihould be taken by ilorm, fnbmittcd without 
delay to Abn Oheidah, and were taken under the pru* 
tCLlioii of the caliph. Tliis difagrecable new3<bcing 
(uniinutiie'ated to Youkiiina, he polled home with all 
poilible expedition, lelt an attempt flionld he made on 
the er.llle i:i his ahfciice. On liis arrival at Aleppo, 
ho was f'j highly incenfed ng.iinft the inhabitants, that 
he threatened them witli death if they did not difaiinul 
the treaty evith the Arabs, and deliver np the authors 
of it into Ills hands. This demand not being immedi* 
ately complied with, he felt upon the citizens with 
great fury, and killed ffoo of tliein ; among whom was 
hiii bnither Jolm, wliolc head he caufed to be ftruck 
off, charging him with bvr.ig the author and abettor of 
the K'.te pernicious fcliem'.'. He would have made a 
much a greater llanghtcr, had not the Moflem army at 
that inll.inl arrived before the town ; upon which You- 
kiuna retired into the enlUe with a cunndcrablc body 
of troops; but before this could be cfFeticd, Ire was 
obliged to iullaiii an attack from the Arabs, in which 
lie lull 3000 men. The adtion was no fooner ended than 
tlie inhabitants of Aleppo brought out.forty of You* 
kinna’s men, and us a proof of their fidelity delivered 
them into Abu Obcidali’s hands. Of tliefe feveti em* 
braced Mahomctaiiirm, and the rcll were beheaded. 

Hr is belie- Immediately after Youkiiina had lliut himfclf up in 
jTLil in the the cattle, a council of war was held in the Modern 
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camp, whereiu it was deliberated what ineafures were 
to be puiiutd ou the prefent occaliun. Khaled gave it 
as his opinion, that the cullic ought immediately to he 
attacked with all the Arab forces, before the emperor 
lu^ tune to fend them any alTittaiice. This advice was 
i^oIL^Wcd by Abu Obcldah, who cuufcd the citadel tU 


be immediately invelled; and foon after he had fur- Arabia, 
rounded it with all his forces, made a m.ill vigorous af-w—^ 
fault. The bcfiegcd defended themfcives with great 
bravery, and after a very warm difpute drove thtfenemy 
into their camp ; and as they threw a great many ttoncs 
out of their military engines, many of the Mollcma 
were killed, and a much greater number wounded. Tins 
encouraged Yonkinna to make a fally with a Arong 
party of the garrifon the following night. The fires 
being then out in the Moilem camp, and the befirgers 
not cxpeAing fuch an unfcafonHble vifit, 60 of them 
were killed ou the fpot, and 50 taken prifoners. You- 
kinna, however, being brilkly attackrd by Khaled, who 
foon drew together a body of troops to oppofc him, luA 
about too men in his retreat. The next day, hr caiifcd 
the prifoners to be beheaded in fight of the Mottem 
camp : and receiving advici that a llrong party of A- 
rabian cavalry was fent out to forage, he ordered a 
body of his horfc to drive them to their camp 5 which 
they accordingly did, killed 130 of them, feized all 
their camels, horfes, Sec. and then retired to the muun. 
tains. Here they propofed to remain concealed till the 
following night, and then return to tlie cattle ; hut 
Abn Oheidah, being informed of what bad happened, 
detached Khaled and Dcrar with a body of troops to 
purfuc the Greeks, and revenge the late alfront. Klia- 
led, being informed of the route the Chrittians had ta¬ 
ken, poiretted himfelf of the only pafs by which they 
could return to the cattle ; and having potted there a 
body of liis men wliofe courage he could depend upon, 
took 300 of the Greeks prifoners as they attempted 
to return, and put all the rett to the fword. The next 
morning, to retaliate Youkioiia’8.erDthy,the prifoners 
were all brought out and beheaded in fight of the 
ganifon. », 8; 

Notwithttanding this difatter, Youkinra flrndc fe-Hit vigur- 
veral fallics with good fuccefi, wherein he killed a*“' 
great number of the enemy, and harefled them to 
fuel) a degree, that Abu Obeid^ found himfclf ob¬ 
liged, for his greater fecurity, to remove his camp to 
about a mile’s dittaiice from the cattle} by which ma- 
Dccuvrc he Ukewife hoped that Youkiiina would belefs 
upon his guurd. Herein, however, he found hiin- 
fclf miftaken : for the Greek commander, by the pru¬ 
dent mcafurcs he took, eluded all furprife ; and though 
Abu Obeidah continued the fiegefor four months af¬ 
ter the latt-mcntioned blow given to the garrifon by 
Khaled, yet he had fcarcc any hopes of making himfclf 
matter of it at latt. Having nothing material to write 
to the caliph, he remained a long time filcnt; at which 
Omar being very much concerned, wrote to him,derir. 
ing an account of the affairs in Syria. Abu Obeidah 
acquainted him that the city of Aleppo had fubmitted 
to him i and that the citadel was the only place which 
held out in nil that country, before which he had lott a 
great number of men, which, he faid, had induced him 
to think of raifing the fiege, and moving with his ar¬ 
my ill that track which lay between Antioch and A- 
leppo. This news was by no means agreeable to the 
caliph, who commanded his general to continue the 
fiegc at all events, and fent him a reinforcement of 
Arab troops, together with 70 camels, to attUt the in¬ 
fantry ill their march. 

Among tlie troops fent by Omar on this occafion,Thc titaJt. 
there wav an Aiab of a gigantic llze, called Z^omrvii.ik'ii by 

who kta'-ijjim. 
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Ar.ibi*. who waa a man of great courage and rcToliition. He 
oliferviiig thelittlc piogrtfa made by the Mofltirs, be* 
thought himfclf of a Uratagem by wiiich that fartrefs 
might 1;c rcdiiced, which fccincd fo diflicult to be ac> 
coiiijdiihed by force. He therefore defin'd that Ahu 
Olicidiib <voiitJ afhgn him the command of a party con- 
filling only of thirty men } which at Khalcd’s nqticft 
w.is readily granted. Then he Legged the general to 
,raifc the liege, and retire to about three miles dillance 
from the catlle, which was likewifr immediately com* 
plied with. The following night Dame% who had 
polled hiinfelf with his party ver}' near the citadel, 
found means to feiae a Greek, from whom he Icanied 
that Youkinna, after the fiege was raifrd, bad exacted 
large Turns of money from the citizens, on account of 
the treaty they had coniluded with the Arabs ; and 
that he was one of thofc who had endeavoured tu make 
their efcape from the opprelTion of fuch a tyrant, by 
leaping down from the wall. This man Dames took 
^ under his protedion ; but beheaded five or fix others 

w ho fell into his hands, and could give no good account 
of thcmfcives. He then covered bis head and Ihouldcrs 
with a goat’s Ikin, and took a dry crud in his hand, 
creeping on the ground till he got clofe to the foot of 
the wall. If he heard any nuife, or fufpcArd any 
perfon to be near, he made fucb a noife with bis crull 
as a dog does when he is gnawing a bone ; his compa- 
nions fometimes walking, and fometimes creeping after 
him in the fame manner. He had before defpatcbcd 
two of his men to Abu Obcidah, to defii'c tluit a dc> 
tachment of horfe might be fent him by break of day 
to fiipport his fmall party, and fscilicnte the execution 
of the plan he had formed. At lall Dames found 
an opportusiity of railhig feven men upon his Hioul- 
ders, who flood upo 4 ^iie another’s (Iiouldeis in fueh 
a anm^ that the highrll reached the top of the 
wall. Here he foon ^aced himfclf, feized a watch¬ 
man whom he found nllecp, and threw him over the 
wall. Two othen, whom he found in the fame condi¬ 
tion, he dabbed with his dagger, and threw them over 
likewife. Theit he laid doWn his turban, and drew 
lip the fecond of his brethren, as they two did the 
third, and by their help Dames himfelf and all the 
red were enabled to mount the wall. He then private¬ 
ly dabbed the fentry at each of the gates, and put 
his men in polTelTion of every one of them. The fol- 
diers of the garrifon however, were at lad alarmed, 
and futrounded the Arabs, who were on the point of 
pcridiing, when Khaled appeared at the head of a de¬ 
tachment of cavalry. On the fight of tiiat general, who 
w.is now grown terrible to the Chriilians, the bclleged 
threw down their arms, and furrendered at diferetion. 
Y<>uk<mia's Youkinna and fomc of the principal officers turned 
spulUl'y. Mahometans, in order to favc their poiTeiriuns; and the 
cadle, being taken by dorm, was pillaged by the Mo- 
flenis. Dames acquired great glory by this exploit; 
and, out of compUifunce to him, the army did not de¬ 
camp from Aleppo till he and his meu were perfectly 
cured of their wounds. 

After the redutlion of the citadel of Aleppo, Abu 
Obtidah intended to march to Antioch ; but wus di¬ 
verted by Youkiima, who was now bci onie'a violent 
enemy to the Chridiaiis. He told the Muflem gene¬ 
ral, that his conqued of that part of the eoniitry would 
lot be complete without the redudioii of A^az, z 
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place of great importance, where Theodorus, Youkin- Arabia, 
na’sconliii-german, wai commandant. This fortrefs he 
propolcd to becuine madcr of, by putting himfclf at 
the bead of too Arab horfe tlredcdin the Greek habit, 
who were to attend him to Azaz. Upon hU arrival 
tiic.rc, he was to blTuru Tiicodurus that he wns dill in 
reality a Chridian, and had taken that oppoTtiiiiity to 
tfca{>crrom the Muflem camp. But, to make bis do¬ 
ry more probable, AlfU Obcidah was to feud after him 
a detachment of lOOO horfe, who were to purfue him 
as far as Morab, a village in tlie neighbourhood of 
Azaz, with orders to pod lliemfclvci there ; from 
wlicitec, if fiich a meafure Ihotild be found neeelTary, 
they might eafily advance to Azaz, to facilitate the 
conquid of that place. Tu this fehemr Abu Obeidah 
agreed; but Voukiniia with all liis men were immedi¬ 
ately taken prifoiari. by Tiieudoiui., who had been in¬ 
formed of the whole affair by a fpy in the Molicnt 
camp, who bad dm him a letter by a pigeon. The 
fortrefs, however, was foon reduced, and Youkinna re- 
gained his liberty; but was fuoii after taken pi'ir>iiiir a H. is token 
Lcond time, and brought before his old mailer 
clius, who then relidcd at Antioch. He told the * 

peror, that he had only pretended to embrace Mabo-rja..,.,. 
metanifm, in order to be able to do bis Imperial Ma- 
jedy the more effriitud ferviee ; aiid fo far gamed upon 
him, that he was foon after ajipoiutcd governor of lust 
city; the coiifv-quence of which was, that the Aiabs 
were pul in pollVITion of 11 by bit. treachery. j.. 

'J’lie emperor being quite diihcartcned at bis conti-Atieni|'i i.> 
nual bad fuect fs, it was fugge lied to him by the king 3/ranii,.irr 
of Ghafl'an, who had fled to him for rifiige, as wt 
have already oLfeived, that, however deTperaic his 
fairs might be, they would be perfictly reiloved by the 
aflafliiialioii of the caliph. This pace of Icrviee he 
undertook to pirfonn for the emperor; and dcfpateh- 
ed one Walluk Elm Mofafci, an Ar.ib of his tribe, 
and a icfolute young man, to Medina for that purpoh. 

'VS’atbek, fome time after bis arrival there, having ob- 
ferved the caliph tu fall ufleep under a tree, on which 
he had placed himfelf lo as not li> be oblctvid by any 
one, drew his dagger, and was upon the point of dab¬ 
bing him ; hut, as the Ar.ib writers tell u.i, Ik w.is de¬ 
terred by a lion, who walked round the caliph, andliek- 
ed !iis feet till he awoke, after vvliieh he luitai.tly went 
away. 'I'liis liruek Wnthekwilh a prufoui'd rivtietKC 
for Omar ; he came down from liis tiee where he had 
been conliiied by tlic lion, eonfeffed bis defigii, and em¬ 
braced the Mahometan riliguin. I;!; 

8uuu ullcr the redndion of Antioch, Abu Obcidub The 
fi.it an account of his liircefs to Omar j and receiving 
an Older to invade the mountainous parts of Syria, he^‘^'“‘'‘'^' 
alked his general oil'ieers wliieli of them would com¬ 
mand the body of troops diltiiird for that ptirjioK. 

One Mcifarab Ebti MelVouk having oilVud his ferviee, 
the general gave him a black il 3 nd.trd, with the fol¬ 
lowing infcription upon it ill while Ictiirs; “ There 
tH but one God ; ^I3huulet is the Apollle of God.” 

The body afligued him for tlii'. purpofe eonfillcd of 
^oo Arabs, and icco black Haves eomii.niided by 
Dames. Mcifarah, at the head of liis troops, with 
fume difficulty afrended the mountains, and, with 
much more, advanced to that part wlicic the ciiipei-urV 
forces were polUil. The cold was fo iutciife on the 
lummiis of thui'e mu jiiUiiis, that the Arals, w]io had. 

heeu 
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Arab'S, been nnciiftomcd to a warm cliinnte, could hardly bear 
ir. For fomc time they could not meet with a Tingle 
pci Ton to give the m intelligence of the enemy’s mo* 
hut at lull (luy took a (ftcek juifoiier, udiu in¬ 
formed tiiem, lh.it the imperial aiiny, which coniilled 
of ^u,iiv'u iiini, lay ciieunip.il on d fj>ot iiuL lliiec 
Lagiiiis dilUiit. The piiTuncr rifiiling to profiTs Ma- 
hometiinifin, tlicy rut ofl hiis laad> and then marched 
towards the imperial c.ur.p. The Greeks, hearing of 
their approneh, advanced to meet them ; and the Mof- 
lems being fumiundcd on all tides, were on the point 
of being all cut off, when Khah'd appeared at the head 
of 3000 liorfc, and after him Ayab Ebii Gancm with 
2000 more. At the approach of the horfe under the 
cniiimiiiid of the terrible Khaled, the Greeks retired, 
leaving ail their tent!,, together with their rich furni* 
tine and ef)'edf», to the Arabs. In this engagement. 
One of Omar’s ehief favourites, named jibdalla Ebn 
Iin 4 .ifa, was taken prifoner, and fent diredlly to Con* 
l)iiniin()|i]c. 'I'he caliph was To much concerned at 
tliis, that he fent a Irtier to Heraeliiis, dcfiring bis rc* 
Jeafr; which the empt lui not only complied with, but 
inadi; him many tnluable picfeiits, fending at tbc fame 
89 time a jewel of imnicufc value as a prefent to the ca* 
Onur's d'f'liph. 'I’liis Omar ofl’ertd to the jewellers of Medina, 
blit they wm- ignorant of its value: the Moflemi 
therefore begged him to keep it for his own ufc ■, but 
this he faid he could not be unfvverable for tu the pub¬ 
lic. It was therefore fold, and the money dcpoUted in 
the public treiifury. 

About this time alfo Khaled advanced with a bo¬ 
dy of troops as far as the Kuphrates, and took Man- 
bij, Heraa, TI.<I;:s nr B.dis, exacting of the inhabitants 
100,000 diuni.i for their prefent fccurity, and impufing 
on them an annual tribute fur the future. He alio 
made hiinfelf mailer of Raaban, Dolour, Korus, the 


9«(^^'^ploflcms who came to his aiTillance. He was then at- 
Acfo. W tacked by Serjabii Ebn Hofanah, one of the generals, 
but a man fo weakened by falling, that he rould frarce 
J^nd before him, and would therefore have been uu- 
Mubtedly killed, had not a Greek horfeman very o{^ 
^irtuncly iiiterpofed, and with one blow of his fei- 
fliiia'' cut off the Clirillian's head. Scijabil, greatly 
iufprifed at this deliverance, alked the horfeman who 


Cyrus or Cynlius of the ancients, and fcvcral other 
fortified towns, nothing being now able to Hand before 
him. Amru Ebn A 1 A.i now likewife prepared for 
tile reducing fome places in I’uh lime that ftill held out. 
While he Rtnaimd in this province, he had a conference 
with Contlaniiiic the emperor’s Ton, who endeavoured 
tu perfundc him to make peace with the Chriftians; 
but this he not agieeing tu, unicfs they would confent 
tu pay tribute, ull hopes of un accommodation vanilh- 
cd, and the generals on both lldts prepared to enter 
upon adion. In the mean time an officer came from 
the Chndian camp, drelTed in very rich apparel, who 
challenged the fiimtell man among the Modems to fight 
him in finglc combat. Tlie challenge was accepted 
by a young Arab officer of Yaman; who being ani¬ 
mated by a notion, derived from the prophet himfelf, 
that “ the fpirits of the martyrs reft in the crops of 
green birds, that eat of the fruits and drink of the ri¬ 
vers of paradife," difeovered an uncommon eagernefi 
to encounter his enemy. Ilut the ChriAian officer not 
Aniy kHled this youth, but two or three more of the 
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be was, and from whence became ; to which he i*e]ilkd ArMila. 
ill the following terms: “ 1 am the unturtuwatc To- V “ 
ieiha Khii Khownid, who fet up for a prupliet, and, 
lying againtl God, pretenchd to inTpitatiuii.” In con- 
fcquence of having fuved his life, Serjabd introduced 
him tu Ami u , ami wi iliiig d Idler 10 Omar, wliercili 
be acquainted him witii the fignal proof Toleiha liad 
given of his rcpentaiic., he obtained his parduu from 
the calipli. 

Though the two armies did not come to a general 
engagement, yet tliey had frequent fkirmifhes, in which 
thcArabs always gut the better, and in fume tlie Greeks 
fuffered very cuiiliderably. This, together with the fr- 
verity of the feafoii, which was then uneomtnonly cold, 
fu dejected the foldiery, that they began to dcfcri iu 
greatnumbers. ConAantine, therefore, tinding histroupi 
CO diminilh daily, and the Arabs to giow itrungcr and 
Aronger, took the advantage of a tcnipelluous night to 
efcape to Cxiarca, which Yeaid had nut been able to 
take, leaving bis camp to be plundered by the enemy. 91 
This city was foon after invelted by Amru } and at the Youkiunx 
fame time, Youkintia having made himlclf maAer of*^V*“‘* 
Tripoli by treachery, leixed 50 fbips from Cyprus and*^ 

Crett, which carried a fupply of arms and provilions for 
the emperor’s troops, and had entered the port with¬ 
out knowing that the Arabs were mailers of the town. 

With thefe fhips he undertook an expedition againA 
Tyre; and telling the inhabitants that he brought a 
fupply of arms and provifions for ConAantinc’s army, 
he was admitted into the town, and received with gr|ii|^. 
kindnefs. Here, however, he had not been lung Lcl^re - 
he was difeovered by uae of hit owfi fnldiers, and {wt 
under arreA, however 

fet at liberty whofe*ca^.^ i|«|fgninitted} 9> 

and then opened We gate#of IAk iowo OHt'caid, hj Tyre sail 
whom it had been invcAed. ^qpikantiiie baiiaff goa 
intelligence at Czfarca of the mfs^Tripoli aadTyae,^"^'*®*'^' 
was fo diAieartened, that he fet fail fiom that city with 
all his family and the grealcA part of Im wealth ; and 
tbc citiaens then thouj^ proper to make the beft 
terms they could witbiqjWB. The furrender of thii 
city was followed by that of all the othiT cities and 
fortreAei in ^be Arabs drove 

the Creeks out of tbc whole country of Syria extend¬ 
ing from the Meditewanean to the Euphrates. This 
conqueA was completed in the i8tb year of the Hegi¬ 
ra, fix years after it had been undertaken. 93' 

This year there happened fuch violent Aorms of hail 
in the peninfula of the Arabs, that a confiderablc extent 
of territory was laid waAe by them, and a great num-^ *****' '' 
ber of animals of various kinds deAroyed. An epide- 
micsl diAemper likewife raged at Medina, which fpread 
itfelf all over the neighbouring territoiy, and fwept 
away great numbers of people. Syria aifo was vifited 
by a dreadful plague ; fo that the MoAems loA there 
25,000 men, among whom '^ere Abu Obeidah liim- 
fclf, Yetid Ebn Abu Sofian, Serjabii, and many other 
perfons of diAioAion. In Aiort, fo great was the mor¬ 
tality occalloncd by the plague, both in Arabia and 
Syria, that the Arabs Ayle the v6th year of the Hegi¬ 
ra the year 9^' 

Amru Ebn A 1 As having now executed the caliph’s ligypt re¬ 
orders in Syria, fet out on his expedition againA Egypt, duced; 

His firA attempt was on Tarma, a town fituated 011 the 
iilbmus of Suex. This he reduced after a month’s 
.3 (‘cgt 5 
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Arabit- ilcf'c ; and having narrowly viewed Ui filuation, he 
formed a deftfrn of cutting through the ifthmus, and 
thiio joining the Mediterranean and Red fea: but this 
projed'was not well relilhed by the caliph^ whoappre* 
hruded that it would facilitate the entrance of the 
Chriftians into the pcninfutaof Arabia* From Taniia 
he marched to Mefr, the Memphis of the ancient geo* 
graphcrs { whicht after a fiegc of feven monthsf was 
delivered np to him by the treachery of A 1 Mokawkai 
the governor. From Mefr he continued his march to. 
wards Alexandria* and, having defeated the emperor's 
armytclufely inveilcd that city. While his army lay be¬ 
fore tliis capital, Amru himfclf had the misfortune to 
be taken prifoner and carried into the town. Being 
brought before the govemor, he alkcd him why he 
cuinmiUed fuch ravages and depredations in the Chri* 
Ilian territories? To this Amru rcfohitely anfwercd, 
“ Wc are come hither to oblige you either to profefs 
Mahometarnfm, or pay an annual tribute to the ca- 
lipli; to one of which conditions you mult fubmit, or be 
all of you put to the fword." A Greek who flood by 
hearing this, told the governor that Amru was cer* 
taiiily the Moflera general, and therefore defirrd him 
to cut off his head. Upon this Werdan, one of Am- 
ru’s Haves, perceiving the extreme danger his mafler 
was in, gave him a box on the ear, exclaiming againfl 
his impudence for talking in fuph a manner. The go¬ 
vernor being impofed upon by this Ihallow artiticc, 
not only fared his life, but, to fhuw his generolity, dif- 
juflt'd him without ranfo.pi. This was foon followed by 
* in^ifs of Alexandria, ahcl that by the conquefl of the 
whole kingdonve IRer which, Amru defpatched Okba 
£bn Nafe with 4 (^dy of troopuilp^pctratc farther 
9; into Afri#^ And tn^ ^neril nauliwfelf mafler of 
tofrcthcT aH tbto nnSMy lyin^ bkitwein Barlcnna Zow’cilali, re- 
With Bsrea^cing'iiader hit dse^inion alfo that part of the conti- 
^ neot lyUdi now fotnt the piratical kingdom of Tri¬ 

poli ia- Barbary. 

Seen after fbe Mollinns had made themfelves maflera 
of Alexandria, a grievous famwe raged in Arabia, par¬ 
ticularly at Medina, then til^^dence of the caliph. 
This obliged Omar to write.to A<t<rg .to fend him a 
fnpply of corn, with which Egypt at tti|t time alround- 
rd. In compliance with this order, Amru fent a train 
of camels laden urith corn, in a continoed line from £• 
gypt to Medina ; the firft of which were entering Me¬ 
dina when the lafl were leaving Alexandria. But this 
method of conveying corn proving too tedious and ex- 
pcufivc, lie ordered him to clear the Amnis Trajaniis 
of Ptolemy, now the Khalis, which runs from one end 
of Cairo to the other, of the fand and gravel with which 
it w'lis choked. This he accordingly did, and by that 
means rendered the communication between Egypt and 
Arabia much more eafy than it had formerly been. 

While the Arabs thus extended their conquefls in 
the weft, they were no lefa fuoccfuful in the caft. We 
hove already taken notice of Khaled's having been feat 
into Irak to reduce the kingdom of Hira, and of his 
being recalled to aflill in the conqueft of Syria. As- 
th«* kings nf Hira nndrr the proltAion of the 

Perfian monarchs, the deftruftionof that kingdom ne- 
ceffrtrily brought on a war with the Perfirtiis. After 
the departure of Khalid, the command of the forces 
was left with .Abu Ohe'd Ebn Mafml, together with 
A 1 Mollianua-Ehu Hareiha, Amru Ehti Hafem, aud 
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Salit Ebn Kis. ALu Obeid having pafled a river con- Arabia. 
trary to the advice of the other generals, was killed, “*v-^ 
and his troops in great danger; however, A 1 Muthannt 
made an excellent retreat, and repafled the river with¬ 
out any coiifulerable lofs. After this he fortified him- 
felf in his camp till he received a coiiriilcrdble reiiirorec- 
ment from the caliph; when the Moflem army marched 
to Dir Hind, and thence continued to make frequent 
excuriions, ravaging that part of Irak that lay next to 
the Euphrates. A body of iz.ooochofen horfewaanow 
defpatched againfl thofe invaders, under the command 
of one Mahran. At iirfl the Pcrfians had the advan¬ 
tage, and obliged the Arabs to retire ; but they were 
foon brought back by A 1 Mothanna, and the battle 
laflcd fiom noun till i'uiifet. At lafl A 1 Moihanna, en¬ 
gaging Mahran in Tingle combat, laid him dead at Iiis 
feet; upon which the Pcrfians fled to A 1 Madaycn, a 
town iltuatod on the Tigris, about a day’s journey from 
Bagdad. After this a powerful army was deipntched by 
the Periians under the command of one Ruflum ; but he 
alfo was killed, and his troops were entirely difperfed. 

At the fame time, Abu Miifa, another MuHcin genern), 
defeated a fonpidablc body of troops under the com¬ 
mand of Al Harxamam, a noble Perfian, at Ahwa/.. 

Not content with ibofe victorieo, foon after llie re¬ 
duction of Damafeue, the ealiph (hfpatched Saad Ehn 
Abu Wakkas, to dillodge the Perii.ins from fume di- 
ftrifts they pofTefled in the n<ighhou*hood of tlie Eu¬ 
phrates. Sand having drawn tugcllicr a body of 1 i,ooO 
men, adv.'inced to Kadclia, .1 city l>urdcring upon 
the deferts of Irak; where having utterly defcjted an 
army of 120,000 Pcrfians, be made liimfelf mailer of 97 
the opulent cit)- of Al Mudayen, and pofTilTi'd 
of Yezdeierd’s treafure ; which was fu rich, if we _ 

believe the Arabian writers, that Saad took out ol 11 
three thoufand millions of dinar''-, amounting to tuo 
ihoufand and twcnty.live million’- of pound- lUrliiig ; 
an cnonnoiis and almult incredible fum. From therce 
Saad went to that pan of tlic palace where the king's 
plate was depofiled, wioeh he carried off, as well i,:- in 
immenfe quantity of campliire wilh vliieb another part 
of the p.ilacc was entirely- lillrd. This tail tlie Arabs 
feem to haie carried off iiierely for the fake of pliiii. 
dering, as they were fo much iiii.icquainted w-it li the 
OBtiirc of it, that they mixed it with their hread, w hii h 
gave it a bitter and difagrceable t.ille. Afterwards the 
Arab general carried off the crown and loyal girments, 
adorned with gold and jewels of inellimahle v.diie. 

He alfo phiiidered his armoury, which was well flond 
with all forts of weapons ; after which he caulcfi the 
roof of his porch to he opened, where lie found ano¬ 
ther treafure equal in value to ten millions of crowns. 

He alfo found among tlic furniuire of the palace u 
piece of filk tapellry, 60 cubits fqu.ire, which wns a- 
domed wilh a great varieiy orbeaulifiil (lowers, herbs, 
and plants, formed of gold, iilver, and jewels, ihe moll 
valuable that could be procured. I’iiis being brought 
to Omar, he cut it in pieces, and diflribiited it among 
the Muflems; and that part which fell to All’s (hare, 
and which was yrt noin- of the befl, he fold for 10,000 
crowns. 98 

In the twentieth or tweniy-firil year of the Hegira, Wef<p«i-' 
the Arabs, llill unfated wilh conquell, invaded Me-'’'^ 
fi.iiotaniia under Aiyad F.bii Ganrni, where the lily * 
of Edcd'a ruLmitlcd uo the i'uli fusvmous. From K- 

deffa 
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Aratjid. dcftn hr marched to Cunftantia, or Conflantina, fup* 
pofed to be the Nicepboriiim of the ancients. I'Jiis 
he took by ftnrm, as lilccwifc Daras, when* he maffae- 
red al) the people he found in the place ; and thefe 
rcpeat«d fucctffcs fo terrified the rcfl of the furtifud 
townn. that they all fiihniittL'tl uithotit reAllaiicc. At 
the fame lime Al Mogheriah Ebn Shaubah, one of the 
caliph’s cummaiidcrst made liimfelf mailer of Shir:, a 
place famous for the birth of Zrrdulht the Pcrfian 
philofopher, and overran the wliolc province of Adcr. 
bijan. He alfo poflclTed himfclf of all the country of 
Armenia bordering on Mount Taurus; nay, he in a 
manner obliged the whole region to own the authority 
of the caliph, and penetrated into Cappadocia. The 
fame }'car alfo Saad made himfelf mailer of Ahwas, the 
capital of Khu/.cHiin (the ancient Sufiana); in confe* 
fjueuce t>f which he became mailer of the greateft part, 
if not the whole, of that province; at the fame time 
99 that Al Noomati conquered the grcatell part of Kho* 
duld "'"'^ rafan. But while Omar’s troops were thus irrefillibly 
overrunning the hncH countries in the known world, 
n period was put to his conquclls and his life, by a 
Pcrfian named Abu Lulua^ who llabbed him thrice in 
the belly while he was performing bis devotions at 
Medina. The renfon of this was bccaiife the caliph 
refnfed to remit him fomc part of the tribute which 
according to the Mahometan cuilom he was obliged 
to pay for the free excrcif* of his religion. The A- 
riibs, perceiving that he had killed their fovereign, im¬ 
mediately ruOied upon him ; but the alTaflin defended 
himfelf fo derpcratcly, that he killed feven ofthero and 
wounded thirteen : but at lull one of the caliph’s at- 
tenda.its threw his vch over him, and feized him ; upon 
which he flabbcd liimfelf, and fuun after expired. 

Omar having languidied three days after the wounds 
T-ici given him by llie Pcrfian, expired in the loth, l ith, or 
Siictredi J 12th year of his riign, and after his death Othmau Ebn 
by Oiluiun. AITun was chofen ; though Ali had a better title, and 
feems indifpuiably to have been the molt virtuous, if 
not the only virtuous pcrfoii, as well as the braveft war¬ 
rior among them. lie was inaugurated in tiie 24th 
year of the Hegira, nearly coincident with the year of 
our Lord 645. 

Otiimun was no fooner fettled on the throne, than 
he commanded Al Mogheirah to complete the conqucll 
of the territory of Hamadaii ; which he cafily accom- 
plilhcd, and al the fame time reduced Bira, a llrong 
callle in Mefopotamla, which either had never fub- 
inicted, or had revolted on the departure of the Mof- 
tem troops out of that province. Another army, un¬ 
der Abdallah Ebn A mar, was alfo dcfpatched into 
Perfia, to deprive Yezdejerd of the poor remains ofhis 
dominions; and this was done fo elTeClually, that the 
tinliappy monarch was obliged to fly to Sijellaii and 
'^andon Perfia altogether. 

. , In the ayih year of the Hegira, the illand of Cy- 
'fniB was reduced by Moawiyali ; who foon after con¬ 
quered the illand of Anidiis, and took Ancyra ; after 
jQi which he reduced the illand of Rhodes, broke in pieces 
r.atofljw*! the famous CulofTus. and fold the metal of it to a Jew 
of Edefla. In the mean time anutherof the Arab com- 
Imni' manders entered Ifauria, where he committed dreadful 
, >i dipredations, plundering many towns and villages, put- 
ting a great number of people to the fword, and ear¬ 
ly mg ulT 5000 prifoners. In the 3 ill year of the He- 
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gira, one Habih having made an hniption into that Arabia. 
part of Aniuiiin winch was ilill iuu>‘ :qmred, delvat- 
ed a Inxly of the eiiijicroi’s ciuops, puiTuing iheiii as 
far .16 Mount Caueafus, uiid laying wallc all lIiC' neigh- 
hoiiriiig teriitory. About the fame time alfo, Ahul 
Abae, w ho had been conllitutcd adii.iral by Moawiyab, 
gave the emperor Cuntlaiis a ligual dehat by ha, oil 
the coalt of 1 -ycia, in wliicli fuch a number ol ChrilU 
ians were killed, that the lu iglibouring lea was dyed 
with their blood. ,^2 

But wliilcOtbnian was thus carrying every thing ir- infiimdti- 
rcfillibly before him abroad, he iicgleclrd to fecurc nns 
the affcAiuns of liisfubjcfts at borne, which foon prov-thc calpli, 
cd his ruin. Sedition was indullnoully propagated 
through all the provinces of the empire, and articles of 
accufation brought againll the caliph. Tiie eliief of 
thefe were, That he had recalled one who hiid been h.i- 
iiilhcd by the prophet; that he had removed Saad, an 
officer of dillinguilhed bravery, and fupplied his place 
by one who drank wine, and was otherwife of a fcaii- 
daloui life; that he had fquandcred away vail fums a- 
mong his favourites; that he had removed Amru from 
the government of Egypt, to which he had prefened 
- bi»‘own fuller brother; and, lallly, that he had pre- 
fuintd to fit on the top of Mahomet’s pulpit, whereas 
Abu Beer had always fat on the highell Ilep and Omar 
on the lowed. To this formidable accufation the poor 
calipb pleaded guilty, and promifed to make all the rc- 
paratiuTi iii his power; but bis cuiidefcenfion only ferv- 
cd to increafe the infolence of the rebels. They were 
however appeafed by Ali; and^ublic tranquillity hjiS 
undoubtedly been reftored, had. it jfwt been for Ayelnk, ( 
one of Mahome^lividowSf-who erMttred the dellruc- 
tion of the calr^Tn^i fchemetrvfllSlortlispf the wife 
of fuch a hulbaiid.' Tliat traitr^' bcin^^firoua hf 
railing one of her (‘avourites fiSmcd Telha to Uis digni¬ 
ty of caliph, prevailed on Mcnfrarf tjie fecrcUry of Mtc 
to write a letter to the prefcfl of Egypt, enjoining him 
to put to death Mahomet Ebn Aba .^cv, with whom 
it was fent, and wbd''mt to be bi*^ 6 |l^iror. This 
letter Merwan touke«(^i^%ouldbe difeorered: and Ma¬ 
homet taking it for A||!|tf^^iiie order of the caliph, pii- 
blilhed the luppofed injury all over the neighbouring 
countries. He then marched with a body of rebels to 
Medina, where the innocent caliph was belicged in his 
palace; and, notwithllanding all his protellations, no¬ 
thing lefs than his death could fatisfy the enraged mul¬ 
titude. In this deplorable fituation Othman fent to 
Ali for affiHance; who commanded his two Tons Hafan 
and Hofein to defend the palace gates. This they did 
for fomc time with lidelity enough, till finding the 
caliph reduced to great flraits for Want of water, they 
abandoned their polls; upon which the rebels cafily 
made thcmfelves mailers of the palace, and cruelly 
murdered the caliph, in the Sad year of his age, after[°niui^ 
he had reigned 12 years. His body remained three dtred. 
days unburied ; and |Was at lall thrown into a hole 
made for it, without the ufual ablution, or the leall 
funeral fulemnity. 

The anus of the Moflems had hitherto been fo fuc- 
ccfsful: and their conquclls fo rapid, that they may 
fccm not only to have vied with Alexander, but to have 
bid fairer fur univerfal monarchy than any iiutioii ci¬ 
ther before or fmce.—The ruin of mighty empires al- 
ways originates from the impolTibilily of keeping them 

united 
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uniteJ. DWifions ftrifc I civil war;, bnvli uut { and the 
kingdom bt irfg weakened by thi fe mlcftiiic feudi, the 
cuminun ciicmict take advaiituj^e of them to ruin the 
whole fabric. If we cunlidcr M.ihuincr, as in truth 
he WH'), not na nn cnthuftnili but as a puhtician and 
the founder of an em;>ire ( wc thnll find him in that 
capacity fiipevior perhaps to any that ever t'Ktllcd. 
'Die empire of Alexander the Great, which amfe with 
Aill more rapidity than that of the Arabs, had uo flip, 
poit but from his own anihition and perfonal 
cations. Wliile he lived, lie was without a rival, b^- 
caufc all were afraid of him ■, but when he died, the 
bands of union, whereby his empire had been held to> 
{rcilicr, were Jinmediateiy di/Tulved. His captains were 
not infplred with the fame veneration for his fun, who 
was unborn ut the time of hii death, that they had for 
liis fatliir; and therefore they fought not to conquer 
for him, but for themfelvcs | and the confequence was, 
that the kingdom fell to pieces the moment that he 
died. Tlie fame thing liappencd to the empires of 
Jciighiz Khan, Tamerlane, and others, who made vaA 
cunquelU in a ihurt time. They eretted mighty em¬ 
pires indeed j but their duration, we m.iy fay, was but 
momentary. The empire- of the Romani was founded 
on a kind of emhufiaAie defire of aggrandizing th^city 
of Rome : patriotifm beeamc f.iHiionable; and as the 
city never ceafed to exill, tiiofe who conquered always 
had the fame end in view, namely to exalt the republic 
more and more. This empire, therefore, was not only 
^ery extenlive, but very durable s though, as it was 
iii^ofliblc that mankind could always continue to vene- 
^ tkte a city, the fatne diviliuiis that ruined other em¬ 
pires at lail bfoi^jl^ this to au foundation 

of MaboflUt's emptC^rtqtned to 9 jiV morefirm. He 
was DOt ^7 the' ting, but, we may fay, the god of 
his peo£l«. Whatever^thufjafin people may ihow in 
defending their country, nay even their neared rela- 
tiona, experience has laugbt us that it is greatly infe¬ 
rior to what ia (hown by ihofe tvho fight m defence of 
religion. Thfa enthufiafm AMsomet had taken care 
not only to bring over to h^J]^ but to exalt tu its 
liighed pitch, by inculcating'(^n hw followers, that 
their rewards in the next world ihoulS be proportion* 
able to the fury with which they fought in this. To 
live at peace, except with thufe who fubmitted to his 
will, did nut ifl alt enter into hia plan ; and he who 
made no conqueils, or at IcaA did not drive to make 
them, was no true beLever. By this means, let hia 
empire be ever fu much extended, the temptation to 
making freth conqueds w'as dill equally Arong; and not 
only the commanders of armies, but every private per- 
ie>4 puwcrfulmotives, to urge him towards 

^iufei«r *he conqued of the whole world, liad that been pof- 
lic drchnefiblc.—The only thing Mahomet feems to have failed 
>r the Mof-iii was, the appointment of the fucccAlon to theapudle- 
' m eai- . ^^d why he was deficient in this ii inconeeivsblc. 

From this one fource proceeded the divifions which 
ruined his empire when it was fcarcee i reded, and of 
which wc are now tu give the liidory. 

Though thcpropbetlisd been fo dcAuic nl in providing 
for the fafety of liis kingcloin as not to name afuccel- 
for at his death j yet his fon-in-law Ali was always of 
opinion that the fuccedion iH-Ionged of light to him; 
and that it ought to be, like that of other kingdoms, 
hereditary. This difpofition to render the apodleiliip 
^ Vot. 11 . Part 1 . 
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hereditary in the fainily, was in all probability, what Arabi4. 
difguAed the Monimi with Ali { againd wliom thcy'“”v^ 
could otherwife have no ubjedion; for he was endowed 105 
with (vrry amiable quality; a firm believer in Mahomet; ChsrsAii 
and of fucli unparalleled llrength and courage, that be 
never declined a combat to which he was challenged, 
nor ever failed to come off vidorious; for which reafon 
he was dyled by his countrymen, " the linn of God.” 

Oil thi death of Othinaii, however, nntwitlillar.ding 
thr prejudices agatnA Ali, as iioix* could pretend fu 
.good a light to the caliphate as hr, the Arabs iiiniie- 
dialelv tm,k the oath of allcgianceto him, though with, ' 
an luieiition to break it as loon as polhblc, as was fully 
evinced by the event. The didiiibaiicc^ which hap¬ 
pened immediately on All’s (leceOion wore owing part¬ 
ly to the machinations of Ayt fiia, wlio having got 
Othman murdered on pu’-jinf.-to laifc T. Ilia to the dig¬ 
nity of caliph, and now riud.tigs.AH unanT.iuunv chu- 
fen, refolvcd to dedroy him alio. .She therefore pre- 
temlcd great eonccrn fur the death of the li.te cal pli, 
and aecufed All of being his muidirer; but being ie- 
pioved by one uf the Moilems for eiid.-avoui.’ig to 
blacken an innoernt perfon, v.-Inn ibe cuuld tvii but 
know lierfelf guilty ; (lie replied, iliai Othma-.'s mfid. - 
lity had indeed made her In. enemy, but that ibc Ind 
forgiven him upon his repnitniiee. .\l liic t-mc of 
All's iiiaugurati.m Ihe was at Mecca, wlu.e It;, cr,;oi ed 
a very CKiitideiable fh.i:e of i.di'.i.nee .lod anthonty. 

At her inlllgatiun, Telha lli.'a Olaid.i'i h.and Zolw-j. 
thn AI .'^■vein, hejiaii to ujir.f.i.i i. .Vli, ih.ti the j 

Ritiidtrcrs oi Othi'uii ought tu l>- i.rou; lit to v .iii<lig;i v-.. 
puiiifhmeiit: offering theirf-.lvts at 'he i.-.’’;' ini'i. tor 
that purpofe. This tiny did purely to low dilliii:ie.iu 
for tliey ihirof-dves had been deeply eorce-iitd i-; the 
murder; and Ah, fuffieimlly aware of iheii iMc-i'iun, 
fold them it was i.-npoffibk- till the empir.. t'.onld h - 
more fettled. I'inding thenifelvti. difapptm.ud 1:1 thi-. 
attempt; they next begged the government of Ctifa a.;d 
Bafra, that llity might with the gre itcr f.ieil’tv ext.'; 
guidi any rebellion that (Itou'd luppe;;. Ue’eT-;.".-! 

Ali was aware of their intention ; an.l refi.'ul iIro 1.. 
qucA, under preunce that he lloo.! in iKid ot peii'u' 
of their gnat capacity, as coynfclior^, nbnui In;, pn . 
fon. Then they defired leave to perfi.nn a pilgrii.i I '.c 
tu Mecca, wliieh the caliph could not re full; and tlu y 
were no foonvr got there, than they let ahmit 1 ailing 
an army againd him witl;«ut any provocatioii at .ill. 

This, however, was not the only fource of dikord^r.d Mei. 
at prefent. Ali had been dilpleafcJ with the gove;-ii..i»w,yjh. 
of provinces appointed hy Ollunan ; and llier.fore 
difiniffed them immediately upon liis aeredion. 'I'lns 
was very impolitic , but he was prompted lo do it by 
that rafhnefsand want of prudence which is infepjrjhl- 
from, or rather is the very elTeiice of, great coiiragc. 

The confequence of this was, that Moawiyiih, goM'i. 
nor of Syria, was, immediately upon his difinifiiun hy 
Ali, proclaimed caliph by the troops under liis com¬ 
mand. Thus the Modems wire disidid irlo two fac¬ 
tions ; the one under Moawiyah and .\ycdia, who ad- 
licred to the houfc of Ommij-uli, to viliich Othman 
and Momviyah hilonged ; and the other to Ali. The 
adkennts of the fioufe of Ommiyali were called Jl/o- 
tazalitrt, or feparatijh. re? 

Ali, finding how matters were lituated, and that a^' 
very drong party was formed agm.ill liim, endeavoured *“ 

Y to 
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At»f)ia. to ingratiate liimfclf as much as polfiMe wiil» iLe Ko- 
’rci!h ; and to raifc an army a){:unil Aycfha, who had 
nuw taken the fitld, and even irtliiced the city uf Bafra. 
He made a formal fpcech to the people on heating this 
bad news, and di fired their aililUncc. But thtnigh he 
was very much beloved on aeeouutof hts pet Tonal merit, 
and the bell orator of the age, he could nut wnh all 
his eloquence fur fome lime prevail on them to give a 
decifiTc anfwer in his favour. At U(l Ziyad Ebn 
Hantelah Aept to Ali of his own accord, and faid, 
V/itofoever retreats, we will advance.” Upon this 
two Anfars, doilors of the l.iw, flood up, and pro- 
noimced Ali innocent of the di.ith of Othmant which 


deediou foon induced the Anfars and the body of the 
people to efpoufe his qu.irril. He then left Medina 
witb a body of 9^0 men, and advanced to Arrabab, 
where he Wit joined by fcveral other parlies. From 
this place he wrote to the people of Cubi and Medina, 
prefli ig tticrri to fend him farther ai&flance, and to dif* 
pofe the MotHaalitc* to an accommodation. From 
Medina he very foon obtained a large fupply ofhorfes, 
arms, and other necelTariesi .md from Cufa he obtain¬ 
ed with difllculty a reinforcement of $ooo men. 

Being greatly animated by this feafonahle fupply. 
Ah advimeo towards Bafra, where the troops of A- 
y-eiha were leady to receive him. Both parties feemed 
averlc to an cugagenieiit; and Ayeftta began to be very 
inii'.'li inttmiihiKvi at the light of All’s army, which 
i!j howcvi I, was .iiferlor to hrr uwu; but, by fome means 
II.- ri.'t-aii or 01)11.1, n Inviile .va^ .it lal) brought about, in which 
will t..kr« Ai.' difvai.d t:id taken prifuiicr. The only 

that w.Ti made hy the troops of Aye- 
Ih.i In tli's eiigagcinciit, w.is in defence of her perfon. 
It ii 1.lid. that no fewer tluiu 70 m. n who held her camel 
by the bridle, had their liand.s cut off fucceflivcly; and 
ill.a tlu pavilion in which (he fat was fo full of darts 
and anow., that it refeinbled a porcnpiiic. Aycflia 
v.-.i - treat d veiy km.lly iiy Ali, w!io at fiift fet her at 
lit-eriy, imt afteiwarJs confined lier to her houfe at 
MvJi.m, ainl coiir-,a ultd her to interfere no more with 
Dale affairs, tlnnigli lie flill allowed licr to perform the 


pil;,:im.-'ge to Me«.c.i. 

AfiiT this vi‘uiry, Ali had no enemies to contend 
aritii either in Ai.ibi.i, Ir.ik, Egypt, I’erlw, or Khora- 
l:i.’. A llrong parly, however, llill renmined in Sy- 
ri-i, lie.idrd by Moavviyah, who founded his claims to 
the ealiph.vte on a pretended declaration of Othman that 
he Hinuld be Ins (ueciiTor. lit this difeCtiuii he was 
jolued by Amro Ebn Al Av, who had .ibtanied a pro- 
mifeof the giweiamenl of Egypt, provided Moawlyah 
couM be advanetd to tlie iligiiity of caliph. 

Ali, with Ilia ufualgood nacuie, endeavoured to bring 
the rcbe’.s to a fenfc of their duty, and ofieii fent pro- 
pufals of aceotnino'i.iiion to ^^ouvvlyah; but he Hill re* 
inained inllexihle. Fcieeiving, therefore, that it would 
he necelTary to invade Syria, he entered that counity 
with an army of 70,000 men, while Moawiyah ad¬ 
vanced to mevt him will: 80,000; and by repeated rein- 
forceniciits All’s army at lufl ainouatirj to 90,000, 
and Muawiyali’i, to 120,000. The two armies came 
ill figlit of inch other towards the clofe of the 36tb 
year of iIk Hegira, when they feemed ready to en¬ 
ter upon .teliiia ; bat only fume flrirmiflies happened 
helwecu them, wherein neither party fullained any con- 
fideiablc lufs. The £i(l :iioulL of tU' J7th year was 


fpcDt in fruitlefs negatiations; but in the fccond month Arabia, 
they liegaii to flght in different parties, 'without everv—' 
hazarding a general engagemciiC. Thcfe battles con¬ 
tinued, according to fome, for 40 days, and accord¬ 
ing to others, tio. Moawiyah’s lufs amounted to 
45,000 men, and All's to 25,000, among whom were 
26 who had been intimately acquainted with Mahomet 
himfelf, and were dignified with the title of The Coin- 
fanioru. The mofl umuus of thcfe was Ammar Ebn 
Yafar, Ali’s general of horfe, who was upwards of yo 
years of age, and was highly cfleemed by both parties. 

The lofs of this general fo exafperaled Ali, that he 
charged the Syrians with a body of* 12,000 men, ,1, 
broke them, and challenged Moawiyah to fight him Moawiyah 
in lingle combat. This challenge Muawiyali declined,vlialkngcd 
infifling that it was not a fair one, at Ali could 
but be fenfiblc of his fuperiority in ftreogtb. Asthc^ ’’ 
challenge was given in the hearing of both armies, 

Amru iafifled that Moawiyah could not in honour re- 
fufc it; but the coward made no other reply than that 
Amru afpired to th« caliphate himfelf, and wanted to 
enjoy it after his death. The battle being now renew¬ 
ed with great fury, Moawiyab's forces were puflied to 
their camp ; which had certainly been taken, had nut 
Amru bethought himfelf of the following flratagem^^n^ru'i 
to retrieve Moawiyah’s affairs, when he feemed on thvUiacagrcn. 
very bniik of dellructiun. He ordered fume of bis 
men to fix copies of the Koran to the points of their 
lances, and carry them to the front of the battle, cry¬ 
ing out at the fame time, "This is the book that 
ought to decide all diffcmicgi between us; this is the 
book of God between us and you, that ahfoiutely pro¬ 
hibits the effuftun of Moflem bloc^’^^Tliisproduced 
the defired ellcA. The caliphS VDopi threw down 
their arms, and even threatened him with d«4th if he 
did not found a retreat; which he therefore found hifi* 
felf obliged to do, and thus had a deciiire vi^ory wJhll- 
cd out of his hands. 

According to this new inode ufd£ciiion,Uietwo par¬ 
ties were each to choufc their arbitrator; but even Lliis 
was not allowed to Allithough Moawiyah had libeiiy 
to clioofe Amru Ebn Al As. 'Hie troupsuf Irak, not 
content with offcTing fo grofi an affront to the caliph, 
infilled on naming for his arbitrator Abu Mufa Al 
AOiavi; a very weak man, and one who had already 
betrayed him. The confequence of this appointninii ^ 
was, that Ali was depofed by both the arbitrators; aiul.-Uiiltpxitd. 
be accordingly dropt liis title to the caliphate, but 
without laying down his anus, or potting himfvlf in 
Moawiyab's power. 

After this decifion, Ali retired to Cufa ; where be 
was no fooner arrived, than 12,000 of thcfe troops 
who had tliemfelves forced him to acept of the arbi¬ 
tration, pretending to be offended with the flep he had 
taken, revolted from him. Thcfe were called Khare- 
jiiti, that is, rebels or rcvoltrrt: and Mohakiemites, 
or judiciarians, becaufe they affirmed that Ali had re¬ 
ferred to the judgment of men what ought to have 
been J.ily referred t« the jiidgmeut of God ; and, 
therefore, ibat inflead of keeping the peace he had 
made with Moawiyah, he ought to purfue his enemies, 
who were likewife the enemies of God, without mercy. 

To this Ali replied. That as he had given his word, he 
ought to keep it ; and, in fo doing, he only followed 
what Kus prsf’.ribcd by the law of God. The Kha- 
3 rejitea 
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AnKla. rcjitca replied, That God was the only judjje between 
—him and Moawiyah, and that confcquently he had com¬ 
mitted an eiiormoiia fin, of which he ought-(incerely 
to repent. This irritating Ali, he with fume warmth 
replied, That if any fin had been committed on this 
occafion, it wa» hr tkcmfcivcsi wKo had forced him 
to take the ftepa of which they now complained. This 
ti4 anfwer not proving agreeable, they chofe for their ge- 
fc (lefr;iti ncral Abdallah Ebn Wahch, who appointed for their 
he Khare. rendezvous Naharwan, a town (ituated between Wafel 
and Bagdad, about fobr miles to the eailward of the 
Tigris. Here they affembled an army of a $,ooo men; 
and Air, having tried gentle methods ineffefiually, at 
lad marched againd them in perfon. Before he attack¬ 
ed them, however, he planted a ftandard without the 
camp, and made proclamation by found of trumpet, 
that whoever fhould repair to it Ihould have quarter, 
and whoever would retire to Cufa fhould find a fan^u- 
ary there. This had fuch an effed, that Abdallah’s 
army was foon reduced to 4000 men, with whom he 
rulhed upon the caliph's forccii but all of them were 
cut in pieces, eicept nine who efcaped. 

Had Ali marched againft Moawiyah immediately af¬ 
ter the defeat of the Kharejites, and while his troops 
were du(hed with viflory, he had probably reduced him 
entirely: but by allowing his troops to refreih them- 
felvet, they all deferted him, and Moawiyah’t party 
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and had now gathered together a confidiTahU- annr. Anba. 
Againft thefe reb« Is the t ilipii would have di rpatclinl 
Hafan, but that prince nfnled ; upon which lic fciit 
the Syrian troops ag.-iiii(l them, who were defeated: 
however the Cufant, being at liift perfuiide-d to take up 
armn. Toon extinguiniwj the r.belitun, M -ii- 

wiyah more firmly than ever on the thuuir. 

In the 4!)th year of the Hegira, : )i; '.alipli lent his fon , 
Yezid with a powerful army to befiiire Conlbtitiiuij'lt. C'e 'l-nt'- 
In this expeditioD he was attended hy three or four of nm ^ 
the Comf>amont, who, notwithllaiiding tluii Jge, w.-r fi c-dwirh- 
prompted by zeal to undergo iticredibh fatigvn s. 

Modem forces tou,thougli thej fuflircd cxlr(.iiiely,wcrc 
animated to fiirmouiit all «liffieii)tics bv a tradr.mn, ac¬ 
cording to which the prophet in liis lifetime declared, 

“ That Uic fins of the firft ui my that took the eily of 
Czfaixa diuuld be forgiven.” Concerning the parlieo' 
lars of this expedition we aix >11 the daik: ni.U, in ge¬ 
neral, that it proved untuceefsful; and iii it Abu Avub, 
who had been with Mahomet at the battles of Bi-dr 
and Okod, loft his life. Iliv tomb is iiclJ in fuel) ve¬ 
neration by the Modems, that the Julf.ins of the Ot¬ 
toman family gird their (words on at it on tliiir accef- 
fion to the tliiotic. In the 54th year of the Hegirj, 
the Arabs made an irniption into Biikharta, and de- 
feated a Tiirhifh army that oppofed them. The Tiuks Turin ft- 
loft a great number of men ; and tlie queen, who com-hjtsJ. 


had an opportunity of gathering fttll more ftrength; 
and though Moawiyah’s troops often made incurfions 
ijj into the territories of Ali, the latter feems afterwards 
her *t- to have aAed only on the defenfive. At laft the Kha- 
mpt to rdites, imagining that it would be for the good of the 
lurder affairs that Moawiyah, Ali, and Amru, were 

doawiv^dci^tched affaffins to murder sJl the three. Moa- 
wiy^'ww wounded, but recovered) Amru’s fecretary 
by miftake ; but Ali was wounded with a 
vUaflafii- pon^ied fw(M, vi 4 kicfa occafioned his death. Theaf- 
atird. faffin was taken, and Ali would have pardoned him 
had he recevered, but ordered him to be put to death 
if he died, that he might, as he faid, “ have an imme¬ 
diate opportunity of accufing him before God.” Even 
in this order he ihowed his ufual clemency, as he or¬ 
dered the affallin to be defpstched at one blow, and 
without torture of any kind. 

Thus fell Ali, the moftvirtuous of all the Mahometan 
caliphs, after he had reigned near five years, and lived 
6t- He was preffed by thofe about him to nominate 
a fucceffor before he died j but this he declined, faying, 
nr he would follow the example of the Apoftle of God, 
uccreded who bad not named any : and, as his fon Hafan 
y Hifsn: inherited his father's piety, though not his courage, he 
was declared caliph without any fcniple. Moawiyah, 
however, behaved in fuch a manner towards him, as 
(howed his hoftile intentions ; and thofe about Hafan 
preffed him to declare war immediately. Thia Hafan, 
who wRs of an exceeding mild and peaceable difpofi- 
tion, could hardly be perfuaded to do; and though he 
at laft took the field, yet he immediately perceived his 
. incapacity to difputethc empire with Mcawiyah; and 

therefore resigned it, in fp»te of all the remonftranrea 
'lipliatr to°f friends, to a traitor, who caufcd.him after fome 
'Inauiyjh.years to be poifoned by hit wife. 

Moawiyah being thus left foie mafter of the Moflem 
empire, found himfelf under the neceflity of reducing 
^hc Kbarejites) who were bis enemies as well as Ali’s, 


mandt'd in perfon, with great difficulty made her el'cdpc. 

She had only time tu put on one of her bulkins; the 
other fell into the hands of the Arabs, who vjiluvd it 
at no lefs than 2000 dinars. About this time allb, 
according to the Greek hilloriiiiis, a treaty w:s con¬ 
clud'd between the emperor and the MoH» n.R, ivlirn • 
by the latter were allowed to keep the terniorii i* iluy 
had fcir.ed; in confideralion of which tiie}* wne to {> ly 
3000 pounds weight of gold, 50 fldves, and as many 
choice ho> fcs. To ihele diilmnour.ihle conditions tliiv 
were obliged tu fuhmit, iii coi)fiqii"ncc of tluir l.oc 
unfiiccefsful expedition to Conitantnmph , ai d for e c - 
ther defeats thev had rereivi d. Tins j-e.icc \\ .is to , o: - 
tinuc for 30 year '. The next year, y di, h - 

ing conferred the government of Khorafan ii-mdi IVi.s', 
Olliman ’4 gr.mdiun, tlini genridl, foon after ins j,i; . 
motion, palled the JiUun, or Anui, tin Oxu> ui li' ' 
ancients, and advanced with a liodv of troops to .'sa. 
marcand, which opened its gates to him on his iip- 
proacli ; foon after which he defeated an atni) of \'l- 
bcck Tartars, and marched directly to Tarmud, 01 T.>'-- 
mid, which alfo furrcndcred without oppoiition. I'lie 
jyth year of the Hegira was remaiksWe for nothii g 
but vaft ftvarms of loculU, which did incredible d.t- 
miigc in Syiia and Mefupotamia; and great difcontcius 
oil account of the caliph’s having nominated for his ft: 
ceffur his fon Yezid, a pciTon of fcand.ilous life, and 
no way worthy of the throne. The 58th year of i!ic 
Hegira was rendered remarkable by the death of 
Ayelha, Mahomet’s widow j and the 60th by that of 
Moawiyah, after having reigned from Hafiin’s "fig* 
nation, nineteen years, three months, and five days *. 
hut concerning his age anthurs are not agreed. lit 
was interred at Damafeus, which was made the rdi- 
dence of the caliphs as long as the boufe of Ommi) ah 
continuedon thelhrune. 

Yezid was proclaimed, in confequence of his nomi-.vuceeedei 
nation, the fame day his father died. His iunuguni-b) Vc:;^ 
Y Z iiyU 
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Hiiiiii however, in whofe houfe Moflem Arabi 4 - 
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tion wai performed on the new moon of the month Rb' nor efetped ! ... ^ 

jeb, correfponding to April 7-680. Immedistely if* had firft lodged, wat imprifoned by Obeidatlah. Up 
ter his eledion, he wrote to A 1 Walid, governor of Mo* on the news of this, Moilem aflemblcd about 4000 
dina, to feise Hofein, the remaining fon of Ali, and men, and befieged ObeidalUh in the eaftlo. The go* 
Abdallah £bn Zobeir, in cafe they refufed to acknow- vemor, however, not in the leaft difplrited, made a 
,ledge his nght. He accordingly tendered the oath of fpeech to MoHem’s followers ; which had fuch an rf* 
allegiance to Hofein, who returned an evafive anfwer, feA upon them that they all deferted him except about 


and found means to efcape to hik own iioiife. As for 
Ahdnibh, he delayed waitijig upon the governor, under 
various pretences, for 34 hours ; after which he made 
his tfeape to Mecca; hither Hofein followed him , but 
received an invitation from the people of Cufa, who 
promifed to aflill him in vindicating the rights of his 
father Ali and hiiiifclf. In the mean time, Yer-id, being 
informed of A 1 Walid's negligence in fuffering Abdal* 
lah and Hoteiii to efcape, removed him from his em¬ 
ployment, appointing iii lits mom Amru Ebn Saad, at 
that time commandant of Mecca. The new governor 
immediately defpatchcd agaiull Abdallah Amer Ebn 
Zoheir, Abdallah's own brother, who mortally hated 
him: but Abdallah, having engaged Amer in the 
lield, defeat! d and tonic him prifoncr ; which greatly 
raifed his reputation at Medina, although Hufein’s fu- 
perior iirtercfl among them flill rendered him inc.'ipablc 
of afpiring to the caliphate by liimfelf. 

AVliile Ah.lalliih wai thus llreiigthening hlmfclf at 
Mecca M'dina, Hofein was doing tlic fame at 
Cufa. On the (Ird notice of their inclinations, lie had 
fent to them Moflem Ebn Okail, to whom, as repre- 
fri.tative of the fon of .\li, they had taken an oath of 
nllcgi.iiiCi,', and witc now very prefling on Hofein to 
hoiiuui' their city with his prcfcnce. Celldet thh, Ho* 
fein was fupported by the forces of Irak, who retained 
u great veneration for the memory of his father, and 
liad all along toniidcred the government of Monwiyah 
as a downright ufuipatiou. 

Notwithllaiidiiig all thefe fleps taken .it Cufa in fa* 
vour of Hofein, the dcliherarioiis or the ronfpiratura 
were carrinl on with fneh fccrc-cy, that A 1 Nooman, 
the governor, continued a granger to them, even after 
the Cufins hud determined immediately to enter upon 
a^Iioii with an nriny of 18,000 men. At laft, how¬ 
ever, he beg.in to he roufed fiom his lethargy; but 
Yezid being difpleafed with his condufl, removed him 
from hi« government, appointing for his fucceflbr O- 
hcidall ih Elm Ziyad. This governor entered the city 
in the e%cmng, and was received with all poflible de- 
mondratioiiS of joy hy the Cufans, who miflook him 
for Hofein, owing to a black turban which he had on 
his head, rcfciuhling that which Hofein ufuathy wore. 
His hril caic was to extingnifh the fedition that had 
been excited by Moflem. In order to this, he com¬ 
manded a tniily fervant to difguife liimfelf, and peribn- 
ate a flranger come out of Syria to fee the inaugura¬ 
tion of Hofein; that he might get admifiion into Mof- 
km’s houfe, and penetrate all his councils. This com- 
ijRCiun was faithfully executed; and Obcidallah under- 
landing that Moflem lodged in the houfe of one Sha¬ 
nk, who uai then fkk, fent a meflenger to Sliarik, 
letting liim know that he intended to vifn him on a 
Certain day. Sharik immediately came to a refolu- 
ticn to receive him, and appointed Moflem a place in 
the corner of the room whence he might rufh out up- 
Obeidallab and kill him. The vifit was according- 
■ad* ; but Moflem’s heart failing him, tbe govvr- 


30. By the favour of the night, Moflem cleaned to 
a poor woman's cottage in the neighbourhouii; but 
being betrayed by her fon, Obeidallab font a detach¬ 
ment of 80 horfe to ftiac him. Moflem made a gal¬ 
lant refillance, and thrice cleared the houfe of them ; 
blit being at lafl overpowered with numbcis and griev- 
oufly m'ounded, he was taken and bmught to Cufn. 

While on the road, he endeavoured to fend an account 
df his bad fuccefa to Hofein, then, as he fuppofed, on 
the road to Cufa; but without fuccefs. When arrived 
at the calUe he begged a draught of water: but thofe 
who flood by told him he Ihould have none till hi drank 
the hamim, or boiling liquor, which the Mahometans 
pavstend is drunk by tbe damned in iiell; and foon af- 
this, being brought before the governor, he was 
beheaded along with Hani, and both thvir heads fent 
as #prifcnt to Yr?id. 

Hofein, in the mean time, was preparing to fet outHofein's 
fur Cufa, baring received the mofl favou^le advieesobftuwjc 
from Moflem, ot whofe fate he was ignorant, and who 
had fc»t him a lifl of 140,000 men that wert ready to 
obey his orders. This the wifeft of his friends repre- 
fented as a defperate enterprifl;, aod eulreited him ta 



he fhouM Imw 
deaf to all 
iMftcar- 

lien 



drop it, or at icaft to defer hj^M 
better aflured of fuccefs i raTli 
falutary counfel ^i^ay, he vrould^ 
nefl entreaties, bc'jlMvailed upolT 
wives and children along with 
of this obflinacy may cafily bc timtrtwd t . 
defpatched iirfl 1000, and theiryoeMmii'n^ial.f^l ‘> 
with orders, however, not to onca'Unpvkdtnce to 
provided he fubmitce^^M^lf* Tb tkefe lerrat tbe 
infatuated Hofein wdjlHM^ree: he tiered indeed 
to return homq, if CnHHb would permit; but that 
not being granted, he S^vrately engaged the troops isy 
of Obeidatlah, and was, after long refiflance, cut in Hr is dr- 
pieces with all his men. His head was brought 
ObeidalUh, wlioftruck itover the month with-« (lick, 
and treated it with great contempt. He was alfo in¬ 
clined to have put hit family to death : hut probably 
feared an iafiirrei 5 Uoa, as the people of Cufa exprefled 
great refentment on account of Hofehi’s death ; nor 
was it at all agreeable to tbe caliph Yezid, who treated 
the family of the unfortunate Hofein with the greateft 
' kindnefs. 

This year, the 61ft of the Hegira, Yeaid appointed 
Salem Ebn Ziyad governor of Khorafan ; whn, foon' 
after entering upon the government, made an irruption 
into the Turkifh territories. He took his wife along 
with him in this exjiedition, who was delivered of a 
child in the neighbourhood of Samarcand ; on which 
occafion fhe is faid to have borrowed fomc jewels from 
the prince of Sogd's.lady, which fhe afurwards carried 
off with her. In the mean time Salem detached Mo- 
halleb with a confiderable body of troops to Khowa- 
razm, the principal city of the Turks or Tartars in 
thofe parts,fixim whichneextortedtlicioimenfefumof 
50,000,000 pieces of money ; from whence advancing 

to 
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Artbtt. to Stfflarcand^ lie forced the inhabitant*- of that city 
glfo to pay »n immenfe fum j and then retired, 
with little lofi, into the province he g^nvernrd. 

Ill tlie mean time Abdallah £bn Zubi-ir, finding 
himfelf, by the death of Hofein, at the head of tiic 
partiraiia of the houfe of Halhem, who were greatly 
oppreAcd by Yezid, began in earned to afpire to the 
caliphate. Ae he had therefore ncicr owned the autho¬ 
rity of Yiv.id, he now openly declared ajcainll him, 
and was proclaimed caliph at Medina foon after the 
Abdullah ariival ui Hofein’s family in that place. Soon after hit 
procUimrd inauguration, to render bimfetf the more popular, he 
esiiph. expatiated on the circumltancei of Hofein’a death, 
which indeed were very tragical, and reprefented the 
Cufans as the moil ahaadoiied and perfidious villains 
upi.n earth. Tilts went fo well down with the citizent 
oi Mecca and Medina, that they flocked to him in great 
nunihers, fo that he foon found himfelf at the head of 
a contldersble force. The caliph Yezid being inform* 
k ed of his progrefs, fworc he would have him in chains t 

' and accordingly fent a filver collar fur him to Mer* 

wan, then governor of Medina: but the intereft of 
Abdallah was now fo ftrong, that he laughed at the 
menaces both of the caliph and Merwan. Nay,4khc 
governor of Mecca, though he fecretty hated him, 
thought it good policy, as matters then ftood, to keep 
up a good underllunding with Abdallah : but this eam- 
itig to the ears of Yezu), he depofed the governor ; 
appointing in bis place Walid £bn Otbah, a man of 
known fidelity, and abil^enemy of Abdallah. The 
%IKw governor^ thieptfinraJwnKdiately on his acceflion, 
ufed all his » circoravtnt Abdallah ; but 

to DO purpdAwl^K latt^ was ahaiys on his guard. 
Tlk;^>M;u£^^M^*6r, giving Im great difguA, as 
iUr'i(^!{grehcnfione, he wrote to the caliph, 
the diAurbaoces were owing to 
olfition of Walid} and that, if he 
verdd fend a perfe a of a different charader, peace 
would ibon br refto^. Tb^etter the caliph very in* 
judicieully ^e ear to, faithful go¬ 

vernor, appointing in his iSSmc who was totally un¬ 
qualified for that pull. Tm people of Medina, now 
having freflt intelligence of Yezid's diffulutc manner of 
life, renounced their allegiance to him, and formally 
tezid for- depofed him in a very fingular manner. After they 
many de- had tffeinbled in the mofqMe, about the pulpit there, 
one of them faid, I lay alide Yesid us 1 do this tur¬ 
ban,” and immediately threw hit turban on the 
gruiinil. Another fuid, '* 1 put away Yezid as I do 
this Ihdc,” cuAing away his fhoe at the fame time. 
Thcfc examples being followed by others, there was a 
large heap of Iboet and turbans almoA intlantly form¬ 
ed upon the fpot. They then difmilTed Yezid’s gover- 
nur, and banifhed from the city til the friends and de¬ 
pendent* of the hotife of Ommiyali. Thefe, to the num- 
her of about i ooo, took refuge in the houfe of Merwan 
^ Kbn A 1 Hakcm, where they were fo dofely befieged 

by Abdallah’s party, that they found ihemfelves ob¬ 
liged to fend to Yezid for immediate aflillance; ac¬ 
quainting him, that if they were not fuccotired, they 
muft all inevitably perilb. The caliph, though he 
wondered tlwt fuch a number of men fliould fuffer 
themfdvcs to be fo cooped up without making the 
Icaft refiAuace, drfpatched Moflm Ebn Okba to Me¬ 


dina, with & co-ifideidUe body of troops, to qiv.ll tiir An-t)ik 
dillurhanecs. He ordered him to fparc Ali the loa of — 

Hofein and his family, as they had no hand st ail in 
the dillurbancea: then he was to fiimmnn the town 
of Medina to furiinder for three days lucccfTtvcly; 
which if tliey refufed, he was to take it by fiorm, ami 
give it up to be plundered by the foldiers for three 
whole days. 

The iuhabitants of Medina being now fenfibk of 
their danger, fuffered the friends of the houfe of Om- 
miyah to withdraw quietly out of the city ; though be¬ 
fore they departed, a promife was extortrd from tiiem 
not to appear in arms again!! the reigning fsiLior. 

MoAem, in the mean time, advanced tovirards the city 
at the head of yooo foot and 12,000 horfe; and having 
fummoned it according to hisinArudlions, upon its rc- 
fufal made the nrccAary preparations for an attack. 

The garrifun, however, for a confidcrabic time, made 
a vigorous defence; but at laA, inoA of the Aafars ' 
and principal officers being killed, the Arabs propufed 
a capitulation. MoAem, however, would hearken to 
no terms, and infiAcd on their furrendering at difcrc-(((n 
tion : which being refufi-d, he entered the city after a plundrrcd 
faint refiAance. Ali was Heated with great refpefl ;l>y <*• 
hut all the men that had carried arms were put to 
fword, and Modem fuffered his troops to ravilh 1000 
women, and to pillage the city for three day* fucerf. 
fivcly. Thofetiiat efcaped tlic daughter he forced to 
acknowledge themfclves the Haves and vaffaU of Yezid. 

For this extreme feverity he was furiiamcd by the A- 
rabs Mujrtf, or The teetrava^ant, and ever after 
cnnAdcrcd as an impious perfon, clpeciriUy as the pro- 
phet bad declared that the wrath of God Ihould moll 
certainly remain upon thofc who facked or plundered 
the city of Mediba. 

Ater the redu^ion of Medina, Mofiem uirefled 
his courfe to Mecca, where Abd.illah then refided ; 
but he died by the way, and the command of the 
troops devolved upon Hofein Ebn Thatnir A 1 Selwi. 

I’lie general advanced to Mecca, w hich he befieged for 
40 days, battering the town with fucli fur)', that he 
beat down a great part of the famou* temple there, 
and burnt the rcA; nor would the city itlelf have 
efcaped the fame fate, had not an end been put to the 
war by the arrival of certain accounts of the deatli of 
Yezid, who departed this life in the 64th year of the Vezid 
Hegira, anfwering to the year 684 of the ChriAian 
era, having lived 39, and reigned three years and ox 
or eight months. On the news of his death, Hofein 
offerro to take the oath of allegiance to Abdallah ; but 
the latter at that time durA nut trull him, of which he 
had afterwards fufHcient reafon to repent. i,:ei 

Ycaid was fucceeded byiiis fon Moawiyah II. whoMo'wiyjh 
wu proclaimed caliph at Damafeui the fame day that 'j- 
hUfiithcr died; but being of a weakly conUiiiitiou, 
unable to bear the fatigiies of gnvemment, refigued the rcrigut. 
crown fix weeks after his inaiiguniiion, and died foon 
after without naming a fucceifor. 

This abdication having left the MoAem empire ab- 
folutely without a maAer, great commotions enfurd. 

On the death of Yezid, Obeidallah Ebn Ziyad, go¬ 
vernor of fiafra, reprefented to the citizens that they 
ought to choofe a proteclnr till a new caliph Aioiild he 
chofen ; and if the perfon f» cliofen ftiould be difagree- 

able 
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able to them, they might then remain In a ftate of in¬ 
dependency under the prote^or whom they had chofen. 
The inhabitant!), perceiving the drift of thia fpeech, 
complimented him with tliat honour; which he accept¬ 
ed with feeniing difEciilty : but fending a deputy to 
Cufa, the inbahitantv cf that city not only refufed to 
acknowledge his authority, but threw dull and gravel 
at his mclTenger. Thia coming to the eart of the peo¬ 
ple of Bafra, they not only deprived Obeidallah of 
farced to Ay dignity they had iicwiy cooferred upon him, but 
into Syria- even expelled him the city. Nor could he prevail up¬ 
on the Nujari, a tribe of Anfars, to cfpoufe bis quarrel, 
nor even upon hU own relations, though he diftributed 
among tlicm great part of the futcen milliooaofpiecea 
of money which he had found in the treafury of Oafra, 
and kept the remainder to himfclf* Nay, fo odious 
had he rendered himfclf to all ranks, on account of his 
cruelties, particularly the death of Hofetn the fon of 
Ali, that his brother Abdallah was unable to proteA 
him from the fury of the populace, though he kept 
him concealed in women's clothes, and dinributed a- 
moiig the mob 200,000 pieces of money, He wu 
therefore at lall conllrained to leave the city, attended 
by a guard of 100 men. Immediately after his de¬ 
parture, the mob plundered his houfe, and purfued him, 
fi) that he was obliged to exchange his camel for an 
afs, and thus with the uimofl difficulty efcaped into 
Syria. 

In the mean time, Ilofein Ebn Thamir, being re¬ 
turned into Syria with the forces under his command, 
gave a faithful account of the fituation of affairs in A- 
rabia to Merwan Ebn A 1 Hakem. He atfo acquainted 
him of the uifei' he had made to Abdallah of the oath 
of allegiance, which the latter hadrefufed, or at leall 
would not come to Damafeus in order to be invefted 
with the fupreme authority there. On this account he 
advifed Merwan to take care of himfclf and the reft 
of the huiifc of Ommiyah, who had fled to Damafeus 
after their expuliinn from Medina. On this difeourfe 
Merwan w'as inclined to fuhmit to Abdallah ; but was 
diverted from It by Obeidallah, who infifled that no 
fuperiur ought to be acknowledged by Merwan, who 
was at the head of the Koreilh. The people of Da- 
mafeuB had cunftituted Dahak Ebn Kais their protec¬ 
tor, who inclined to Abdallah. The Bafrani were at 
this jundure entirely in tumult and confuflon, not be¬ 
ing able to agi-ee about a protedor after the expulCoo 
of Obeidallah ; fo that at laft they wrote to Abdallah, 
offering him the government of their territory. This he 
accepted, hut could not he prevailed upon to ftir from 
Mecca: nor could Merwan be perfuaded to fuffer any 
of the Syrians to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca, left 
they fhould join Abdallah, and thereby contribute to 
2J2 his cKclufion from the throne. 

Merwan In the midft of this confufion Abdallah might have 
^?*ik^**** cafily fecured the caliphate to bimfetf, bad he not with 
Dawms. utmoft imprudence as well as inhumanity given 
orders for the extermination of the honfe ofOmmiyah. 
This mined his affairs; for they being new obliged to 
provide for their own Merwan was prodaimed 

ealiph at Damalcus} and thus the whole Moflem empire 
was rent into two potent fadtons, the one under Mer- 
wan and the other under Abdallah. 
iiS 7 e bare already obferved, that Dahak Ebn Kais 
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inclined to favour Abdallah. This he continued to do Artbii- 
after Merwan was proclaimed caliph, inlbmuch that a' 
battle foon cnfucd between his followers and thofe of 
Merwan, in which Dibak was defeated and killed 1 and 
thus Merwan became mafter of all the province of Sy¬ 
ria. Soon after this viAory, Merwan advanced with a 

confidenble body of troops towards Egypt; but fent 
before him Amru Ebn Said with a detachment, in or¬ 
der to facilitate his paflage. That general having de¬ 
feated Abdalrahman, Abdallah’s lieutenant, in feveral 
brilk aflious, he at laft furrendered the whole country 
to Merwan for a fum of money, and retired with the 
Arabs under his command to Hejaz. The Syrian 
troops, therefore, immediately took poffelTion of that 
country, and obliged the inhabitants to take an oath 
of allegiance to Merwan; who having appointed hia 
fon Abdalaastz to prefide over Egypt, returned with 
the greateft part of hit forces to Damafeus. Here he 
was informed that Abdallah bad defpatcbed againft him Abdaibh's 
his brother Mufab with a confiderable army. Againft 
bin Merwan defpatchcd Anru Ebn Said; who having 
bon come up with him, gave him a total defeat, and " ' 
difperfed hit troops in fuch a manner that Muliab found 
it tmpoflible to rally them again. 

In the 65th year of the Hegira, the inhabitants ofTheCufuis 
Cufa, pretending to be feixed with remorfe of con-«T«k* 
fciencc for their treachery to Hofeia the fon of Ali, 
raifed an infurredtion againft both the caliphs, and 
therefore aflcmbled a bt^y of t6,ooo men, under the 135 
command of one Soliman, who' wia to revenge the death Joined by 
of Hufein upon C^idaffih bis tdbe-^* Mokh- 

rents. But wbilf Solinio j^okHW HMw oaiacd yet^*'* 
inadive, A 1 Mokl^r, whif 
and was difgufted^ not bavir_ 
cxpe&ed, arrived at Cufc, ai^ 
pacity of Solhnao, who indeed ^ 

totally unfit for fuch an enterprifo^/4^||||||||<tib 
command upon himfelf. This, bel^eH'waa i t ltu wi} 
and as A 1 Mokhtar bi^ qq ppinMMjt'of Sdtoan’s mili¬ 
tary capacity, he fbCn jl lpMs to daaw off* aooo of 
his troops; while loj^jrBDfe chofe rather to vio¬ 
late the oaths they bad tnen, than run 
being cut to pieces by a fnperior enemy, 
however, put a good face upon the matter i and, telling foUy and 
his troops that they were to fight for another woridcBwniiafDv 
and not this, fet forward to invade Syria with the 4000 
who remained with him : but being advanced as far aa 
Ekias upon the Euphrates, he found that he had loft 
1000 men by defertion; nor was he joined by the Se- 
paratifts of Bafre and A 1 Madayen, though they had 
promifed him a reinfoKement. Firmly perfuaded, how¬ 
ever, that his caufe was the caufe of heaven, Soliman 
continued hU march all night, and next day arrived at 
the tomb of Hofein, where bis men performed their 
devotions with fuch enthuAafm of penitence, that one 
prefent fwore be never faw fuch crowding about the 
black ftone in the templeof Mecca itfelf.-—Continuing 
ftill to advance, he received a friendly letter from Ab¬ 
dallah Ebn Yeaid, the governor uf Cufa, advifing him 
to return, end reprefenting to him the folly of enga¬ 
ging fo powerful an army as would be feiit againft 
him, with an handful of men : hut Soliman, imagining 
that he was only recalled in order to fupport .\bdallah 
Ebn Zobeir in his pretenflons Co the caliphate, periifted 
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Arabia, in his refolution of penetrating into Syria. He told 
«, ■ jjjj (roops, that they would never bo nearer the two 

Hofcins (liufcin, and liiv brother Hafau» to whom alfu 
the Sbiitcu give that name) than tliey were at prcfenl; 
and tliat (hould they at this time meet with deathi 
they would be in aftate of repentance, aiidconlequent. 
ly could never die in a more proper time i and after 
IJ7 this fpeech, continuing ftill to advance, be was at lad 
He it cut in „gt by Obeidaliah at the head of 20,000 hurfe, who, 
KThitmea an obftinate engagement, cut to pieces Solimao 
and all his troops. 

Merwan Soon after this decifive adion died the caliph Mcr- 
diea wan, after he had reigned eleven months. He is faid 
by feme authors to have been poifoned by hit wife 
Zeinab, Moawtyah’s widow. Her he had married, with 
a promife that her fon Klialcd ihould fuccced him { but 
afterwards altering the fuccefSon in favour of bis own 
fon Abdalmalec, young Khaled reproached him with 
his breach of promife : upon this Merwan calling him 
toward, the child complained to bis mother; who, to 
he revenged for this affront, is faid to have poifoned 
him, or {mothered him with a piUow. 

In the beginning of the calijdtatc of Abdalmalec, A1 
Mukhtar, who had been ireprifoned by the governor 
of Cufa, was relcafed at the intercelEon of Abdallah 


fioQ to plunder it in cafe it IhouM be taken, appointed .'trabit. 
Yevcid Kbn Arcs, a man of undaunted courage, to op- 
pofc him s but Merwan dying before Obeidaliah could 
execute his commifEon, an end was put for the- prefent 
to this expedition. The memory of it, however, dill 
remained } and A 1 Mukhtar, to whom Obeidaliah was 
perfoiially obnoxious, alTcmblcd a body of troeps to 
aA offciihvely againd him, and even a'^ainfi the Syrian 
caliph himfclf in cafe he fliould fuppurt Obeidaliah. A* Impt<.r> «f 
mong other preparations for this enterprife, Al Mukh- <^1 Mokh* 
tarcaufed a kind of portable thrmic to be made, tcll-' '^' 
ing his troops, that, “ it would be of the fume ufe to 
tliem that the ark was to the children of Lfrael.” It 
was therefore carried on a mule before tltp troops that 
were to march agaiiift Obcidalbh, and the following 
prayer laid before it: *' O Cod ! grant that wc may 
live lung in thy obedience ; help us; and do not for¬ 
get us, but proteA us." This expedient, was fo well 
adapted to the hot-headed enthufialls who compofed 
Al Mokbtar’s arnty, that they attacked Obcidallah’sobcdalUh 
camp, defeated him, and gained a complete victory, dircjted 
Obeidaliah himfclf was killed in the aftion, his head killed, 
fent to Al Mokhtar, and bis body reduced to alhes.—> 

By this vidory the fedaries were rendered fu formid¬ 
able, that Nifibin or NiGbis, and fcvcral other cities. 


£bn Omar, who had married bh fiAcr. The year fol¬ 
lowing, having put himfclf at the bead of the Shiite 
fedlanea, he fent propofals of alliance to Abdallah Ebn 
Zobeir i but he, judly fufpe^ing hia fincerity, by a 
ffratagem cut off near jood of his men. Upon tlui dif* 
idler, Al Mol^|J||fcAs>jiWfc the houic of Ali might be 
iniimidate(\k^fi||tt 4 (^.Y* Mahomet £bo Haiiifyah, 
sj9 one of tba||^EmM^.whi«h he ofEbfed his adiUance 
Msrruw e- Tiiis offer^lalioreet declipcd, 

Tespe oi the pacific mt^yfurei t but though 

^ lu^pj^b-ihe r^ M A.IN family Shaved in the tnoft 
TOAiMI^Abdaiiau did ifot think hiinfelf fafe 
tMtlMy owoeff'WS^uthonty. He therefore imprilbned 
tbeni, togi^her 17 of the principal citizens of 
Cufa, whonfBe tbreateiic^^^lipt' to death, and after¬ 
wards bum their bodies, if OH^d not within a limit¬ 
ed time take an oath of to him. Al Mokhtar 

bciii^nfurmed of the didrcITed Gtuktioii they were in, 
feut a body -if 750 horfe to Mecca, under Abu Ab* 
ddllah, to reUafe them. That general not only execii. 
ted his orders with great bravery, but took Abdallah 
himfclf prifoiier, whom he would have cut to pieces on 
the ipot, had he not been releafed at the iuterceSion of 
Mahomet, who for the prefent adjufted the differences 
to the mutual fatisfaclion of all parties. After this re* 
£oncili'!tiou, Ahu^ Abdallah, or rather Maliomct him¬ 
fclf, dillvihuied among 4000 of All’s friends a fum of 
money brought for that puiuofc, in order to indemnify 
them for the Ioffes they had luflained. Thus the friends 
of Ali were happily delivered, when only two days of 
the time granted them by Abdallah remained, and a 
fufficicnt quantity of wood and other combuffibles was 
colIeAcd, in order to confume their bodies. Notwith- 
ilaiidlng the reconciliation, however, that had lately 
taken place, Mahomet Ebn Hanifyah thought proper 
to poll himfclf on a mountain near Mecca with a body 
of 4CC0 men. 

The Cufans having received advice before Merwan’s 
diath, th-it he had fent Obeidaliah with a powerful 
ai'iiiy towards their city, and even givtu him permif- 


furrendcred to them without oppoGtion. They now 
began to entertain thoughts of depofuig both the ca. 
liphs, and placing on the Muflcm iliixmc one of the fa¬ 
mily of All ; but all their towering hopes were foou 
frullratcd by the defeat and death of Al Mokhtar hy 
Mufab brother to Abdallah Ebn Zobeir. Al Mokhtar, At Mokli- 
afu-r being defeated in a general engagement by Mu. ur drfrat- 
fab, fled to the callle of Cufa, where he defended him*I'd kill, 
fclf with great bravci y for fomc lime i but being at lad 
killed, his men, to the number of 7000, furrcnderid ai ‘ 
difcrvtiou, and were all of them put lu the fword on 
account of the outrages they had committid. 

The ne*t year, the fiSth of the Hegira, the Azara- 
kites, fu denoininated from Nate Ebn Al Azar^k, the 
author of their feel, ha^ing affeinbicd a coiifidi-rable 
force, made an irruption into Irak. They advanced , 
timoft to the gates of Cufa, and penetrated to Al Ma-itoind 
daycn. Being fwurn enemies of the huufe of Ommi'cruLltirs 
yah, and aeknowlcdging no goveniincot, fpiritiial or^vnimiited 
temporal, they committed terrible ravages in every part *' 5 ' 
of the Modem territories through which tlicy pa.Ted. *‘‘^**“’**‘' 
They carried theirexccffcs to fuch a height as to mur¬ 
der all the people they met with, to rip open woineo 
with child, and commit c\ery fpccics of Cruelty that 
could be invented upon the inhabitants without didiuc- 
tion. The governor of Mawfd and Mefupotami.i, be¬ 
ing informed of thefe unparalleled outrages, marched 
againd them with a body of troops, and carried on a 
briik war with them for eight months. During this 
period their leader Nafc Ebn Al Azarak died; and was 
fucceeded by Katri Ebn Al Fojat, under whofc con- 
du^ they continued their depredations. Mufab not 
beiug pl^ed with his lieutenant’s management of'the 
war, recalled him, and fent In his place one Omar Ebn . 
Abdallah Temini, who gave the Azorakiies a great 
overthrow at tiaifabur in Kborafan, put many of them 
to the fword, and piirfucd the red aa far aalfpahan 
and the province of Kerman. Here having received 'rhey are 
a reinforcement, they utiimed into the province ofiler»ied 

and did iucrcdiblc. damage to the country dilp«f- 
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Awtia. Uiroiigli which they palTcd. But Omar advancing a- 
gainft them a fecund time, they retired at his approach 
to A 1 Madayen, ravaging the ditlriA belonging to 
the city in a dreadful manner. However, Omar pur- 
fuing them thither alfo, they fled into the province of 
Kcmiaii, ain) thrnce gradually difperfed thcmfcircs. 
This year there was a grievema famine in Syria, which 
fufpended all military operations. 

The next year, being the 69th of the Hegira, Ab. 
claltnalec left Damafcua to march againfl Mufab. In 
hit abfcnce he left Amni Ebn Said governor of the 
city; hut he immediately fvized upon it for himfelf. 
which obliged the caliph to return. After feveral fltir- 
milhes had Iwppened between fome detachments of the 
caliph’s tn)opa with tbofe of Amru, a pacifleation waa 
concluded at the interceflion of the women : but Ab> 
dalmalec barbaroufly put Amru to death with his own 
hand, notwithflanding his promife; and was imme¬ 
diately feixed with fuen a tremor, that he loll the ufc of 
almoll all his faculties, and was obliged to be laid in 
bed.. In the mean time the palace waa attacked by 
Yahyah, Amru’s brother, at the head of 1000 Haves. 
After a warm difpute, they forced open the gates, 
killed feveral of the guards, and were upon the point 
of entering the palace, when the people within threw 
Amru's head among them. This fo cooled their ar¬ 
dour, that they deliilcd from the attempt; and fome 
money having been afterwards diflributed among them, 
they retired. So great, however, was Abdalmalec’s 
avarice, that after the tumult was appeafed, he recal¬ 
led all the money which had been dillributed, and com¬ 
manded it to be depofited in the public treafury. 

In the 70th year of the Hegira, the Creeks made 
an irruption intu Syria; and Abdalmalcc having occa- 
fion for all his forces to afl againfl Abdallah Ebn Zo- 
beir, was obliged to pay a tribute of 1000 dinars per 
day, according to Theophanes, and fend every year 
36 f flaves and as many liorfes to Conflantinople. In 
this treaty, it was alfo ftipulated, that theTevenues of 
Cyprus, Armenia, and Heria, (hould be equally divid¬ 
ed between ihe caliph and the Greek emperor. 

Abdalmalcc being now at leifure to purfue his in¬ 
tended expedition againfl Mnfab, marched againfl him 
in pei'foii { and having arrived at Maflcen, afmalltown 
on the frontiers of Mefupotamia, where he was waited 
fur by Mufab, the latter was defeated through the 
treachery of his troops, and himfelf killed. Afterthe 
battle, Abdalinalec repaired to Cufa, where he was re¬ 
ceived with the utmoft fubmiflinn ; and people of all 
ranks came in crowds to take the oath of alle^*tice to 
him. He then ordered vafl fums of money to be dlf- 
tributed among them, and gave a fpleodid entertain- 
ment to his new fulnedls, to which even the meaneft of 
them were not refund admittance. During this enter¬ 
tainment, the unfortunate Mufab’i head was prefented 
to tbe caliph ; upon which one of the company took 
^ccafion to fay to him, I faw Hofein's head in this 
.':f3me cafllc prefented to Obeidallah; Obeidallah’s to A 1 
dVIokhtar; AI Mokhtar’s to Mufab ; and now at laft 

Mufab’s to yourfelf.” Thisobfervation fo afleAcd the 

■'Mliph, that, either to avert the ill omen, or from fome 

J thcr tnolive, he ordered the cafllc to be immediately 
cmoliflied. Abdallah Ebn Zobcir, in the mean time, 
"^•ving received the melancholy news of the defeat and 
death of hU brother, aflembled the people of Mecca, 
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and from the pulpit made a fpcech fuitable to tbe oc- Arabia, 
cailon. He alfo did his utmull to put Mecca in a•v-*' 
proper pnftiirc of defence, expelling a I'peedy vifit 
from hit formidable competitor, who now gave law to 
Irak, Syria, and Egypt, without cotitroul. 

Soon after Abdalmalcc’a return to l^arnafcua, he ap¬ 
pointed hit brother Rafhar governor of Cufa, and Khn- 
led Ebn Abdallah governor of Bafra. The latter had 
no fooner entered upon his office, than he indifcrectly 
removed from the command of the army Al Mohallcb, 
one of the greatefl generals of the age ; appointing in 
his room Abdalaziz, whs was greatly his inferior in 
military (kill. Gf this difmiflion the Azarakrtet being 
informed, they immediately attacked Abdalaziz, en¬ 
tirely defeated him, and took hit wife prifoner. A dif¬ 
pute arifing among the viAors about tbe price of that 
lady, one of them, to end it, immediately cut off her 
head. Upon this difafta', Khalcd was commandedto 
replace Al Mohallcb, which he did ; and having in 148 
eeniunflion with him attacked the Azarakites, forced A*»r»kitei 
ibeir camp, and entirely defeated them. defeated. 

' In the yzd year of the Hegira, Abdalmalcc having 
no enemy to contend with but Abdallah Ebn Zubeir, 
made great preparations for an invaflon of Hejaz, giv¬ 
ing the command of the army to be employed on this 
occafiun to Al Hejaj, one of his moft warlike and clo- 
queut captains. £kfpre that general.bad put his army 
in march for Mecca, he offered bis prote£tion to til the 
Arabs there that would accept of it. Abdallah being 
informed of the enemy’sapproach, feat out feveral par- 
ties'of horfe.to RConuoitad^-^^nd give him intelligence 
of their motiosSr Bet of AI He- 

la-liappefted, in 
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jaj's advanced guards fevertf ' 
which Abdallah’s men had ge; _ ^ ^ 

encouraged Al Hejaj to fend to iMdiiltph 
forcement, his troops amounting to no more diwFJOOO 
men, who were infufficient forredwfitg MecciU VHc 
affured him at the fame time, th«t Alwallah’s Berte- 
nefs was very much abated, and tintt hiamen deferted 
to him daily. The caliphyuupon this, ordered a reinforce¬ 
ment of 5000 men undcr'the command of Tharik Ebn . 
Amer ; but notvithftanding this adfifllonal ftrength, be- 
he made but little progrefi in the ftege for fonumime. fieged by 
While he battered the temple of Mecca tvith his ma. Al 
chines, it thundered and lightened fo dreadfully, that 
the Syrians were ftruck with terror, and refufed to play 
them any longer npon that ediflee. Upon this Al He¬ 
jaj ftuck the comer of his veft into bis girdle, and put¬ 
ting into it one of tbe ftones that was to be difeharged 
out of the catapults, Hang it into the town, and this 
occafioned the recommencement of the operat ions. The 
next morning the Syrians were anoyed by frelh florms, 
which killed T2,men, and quite difpirited them. Al 
Hejaj, however, animated them, by ohferving that he 
was a foD of Tehama; that this was the florm of Te¬ 
hama, and that their adverfarks fuflered as much as 
they. The day following fome of Abdallah's men 
were killed by a very violent florm, which gave Al He¬ 
jaj a further opportunity of animating his troops. At 
lafl, Abdallah having beeo deferted by moft of hia 
friends, 20,000 of the inhabitants of Mecca, and even 
by his own fons Hamza and Khobeib, defired to know 
his mother's fentiments as to what courfc he was totake. 

He reprefented to her, that he was almuft entirely a- 
bandoned by his fabje^s and relations ; that the few 

who 
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who perfifted is their fidelitf to lum couid fctrce en- 
tble him to defend the city toy longer; tnd thtt the 
Syrinn etliph would grtnt him any termi he (hould 
think fit to demand. Hit mother, however, being of an 
infiexible rcfolution, and not able to bear the thoughts 
uf fcL'ing her fun reduced tu the rank of a private per* 
foo, being herfelf the daughter of Abu Beer, the Grft 
caliph, anvifed him by no menus to furrive the fove* 
reignty, of which he was on the point of being depriv¬ 
ed. This advice being agreeable to his own fentiments, 
he refolved to die in defence uf the place. In purfu- 
ance of this rcfolution, he defended the city, to the 
amaxement of the befiegers, for ten days, though defti- 
tute of arms, troops, and fortifications. At lafl, hav¬ 
ing taken a final leave of his mother, and being animat¬ 
ed by defpair, he made a Tally upon the enemy, deftroy- 
ed a great number of them with his own band, and 
was at length killed fighting valiantly upon the fpot. 
At the laft interview he hacfwrth bis mother, fhe is faid 
to have defired him to put off a coat of mail he liad on 
for his defence ; and, in order to infpire him with the 
greater fortitude, (he gave him t draught in wfaic^* 
whole Mund of mufle had been infufed. A 1 Hejm or¬ 
dered his head to he cut uflF, and bis body to be smxed 
to acrofa; and by reafonof tbemuikhe haddrank, the 
body emitted a grateful odour for fevenl days. 

By the redudlion of Mecca, and the death of Ab¬ 
dallah Ebn Zobeir, AbdalmaJec remained foie mailer 
of the Moficut empire; but be fuftained a great lufs 
next year, in having an army of xoo,ooo men totally 
cut off by the Khaxari^ki Armenia. The governor, 
however, havtM^^rcn^Ai peWoa"againft them at 
the bead of. fSy^| b,ooo men, b«t aR chofen troops, 
' iotcrlpneart of Armenia, defeated and dif- 
df the Khazarians, drove them in- 
temples, and ndoced them to athes. One of 
fait generals aUb defeated an army of 80,000 Kbazari- 
am at the Iros or Cafpian Gates, and deff royed a great 
namber of thmn, obliging the reft to embrace the Ma¬ 
hometan reGgion. ... 

A 1 Hejm, in confequened'w his fervicec, was made 
governor, brft of Medina, and then of Irak, Khorafan, 
andVijiftan ; in all which places he behaved with the 
greateft cruelty. Having entered the city of Cufa 
muAed up in lui tnrban, be was furrounded by crowds 
of people who preffed forward to fee him. He told 
them their coriofity would foon be gratified; which he 
etfe^ually did, by afeending the pulpit, and treating 
them in a very coarfe manner; fwearing that he would 
make the wicked bear his own burden, and fit him with 
his own Ihoe ; and telling them, among other things, 
that “ he imagined he faw the htadi of men ripe and 
ready to be gathered, and turbans and beards be- 
fprinkled with blood.” At Dafra he made a fpeech 
much to the fame ptirpofe j and, to give the inhabi¬ 
tants a tafie of bis difeipline, caufed one of them who 
had been informed agginli as a rebel to be beheaded 
on the fpot without any trial. So great indeed was 
the abhorrence in which he was held by thofe over 
whom h« prefided, that having once recommended 
hitnfelf to the prayers of a religious Moflem, the latter 
infiantly prayed that it would plcafc God to kill A 1 
Hejaj quickly; ** for nothing, faid he, could be more 
advantageous for himfclf or the people.” In confe- 
qiience of thefe cruelties, rebellions were foon railed 
Voi.. II. Part I. 



againft him ; but they vrere eafily fuppreffed, and A 1 Aralu 
Hejij eontioueJ in the full enjoyment of all hU cm- 
ploymenti till he died. i,.. 

In the 76th year of the Hegira, one Saleh Ebi) Marj, SaIcIi and 
a hot-headed enthufiafi, and Shebib Ebn Zeid, a Kba- re- 
rejite, took'Up arms againfl the caliph. They hiid con- 
fpired againft him the year before when on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca ; and A 1 Hejaj had been ordered to fcizc them : 
but at that time they fuund mcaui to make their ere.vpe; 
and having now ailetnbled about 120 men, Saleh was 
proelaimed emperor of the faithful i.-. Darns in Mefopo- 
tamia. Tlie governor foon received intelligence of 
their motions; and ordered a body of yoo men, under 
the command of one Adi, to march aguinll them : but 
that general, being afraid to attack them nntwithftand- 
tug his fuperiority in numbers, demanded a reinfcrei- 
ment. He therefore was fupplied with joo more 
troops, with which he advanced to Daras: but bring 
ftiD afraid of the rebels, be entered into neguti.*itiuiis 
with them ; during wliicli they attacked him, entirely 
defeated his army, and made themfclves maftertofhis 
camp. Upon this the governor lent u detachmetit of'ri,,. r uta- 
IJOO horfc agaiuft them; but the rebels, notwith-ver). 
Handing the fmallneft of their number, defended them- 
fslvce in fucb a manner, that the caliph’s troops wire 
forced to difmount and fight on foot. The engage¬ 
ment continued till night; when the rebels, finding 
themfelves unable to contend with fucli numbers, retir¬ 
ed to Miwfcl. After this, A 1 Hejsj being informed 
that they had taken poll at Dafcara, lent againft them 
an army of 3000 men. The rebels, hearing of this for¬ 
midable army, abandoned their ramp ; hut were fo 
clufely purfued, that they found thcmielves obliged to •* 
ftand an engagement at Modbaj, a fmall village on the 
Tigris. Saleh’s forces, confilting only of three com-salthUUtd 
panics of 30 men each, were foon thrown into difordcr, 
and himfclf killed : but Shebib made nn excellent re¬ 
treat to a neighbouring caftle ; from whence he fallied 
out at midnight on the caliph’s forces, penetrated to tlic 
very heart of the camp, where he wounded the genc/al 
himfelf, and difp<jrfcd the greateft part of bis army. 

After this viftory, the rebels beeatne terrible even ^1 
to A 1 Hejaj himulf, whom liicy aftcrwaidA deft.ited by 

fevera) engagements; and taking advantage of bis bc-iihilitb. 
ing at Bafra, made themfilvis maltcrs of Cufa with 
Gttle oppofition. A 1 Hejaj was now cuntiramed to 
write to the caliph fur a ftrong dctachincnt of the Sy¬ 
rian troops, with which he advanced againft Sliebib ; 
whofc army bearing no proportion to that of A 1 He¬ 
jaj the former was totally defeated, had his wife’s 
brother killed in the aclion, and was obliged to fly in¬ 
to Kerman. Having sefreihed his men in this province, 
he again adrniced to .‘Vhwaz, where he was mot by one 
of A 1 Hejaj’s generals at the head of the Syrian army. j 
Shebib defended himfclf with incredible valour, nn<i sh<l>il>’i 
fevenl times repulfed the caliph’s forces jjsnt being v.iinur jinl 
overpowered by numbers, as his army conlifted of noilvath. 
more than 690 men, he was at lull put to fiight, and, 
in palling a bridge, was thrown oft hy his horfc and 
druwned. HI- body was drawn up by a net, and the 
head fent to A 1 Hejaj, who was not a little picafed 
at the fight. After his death, the ixbels quarrclkd 
among themfelves, fo that the caliph’s troops cut off the 
greateft part of them. The remainder, imdcT Kalri 
Ebn Fojtt, fted to Tabreilan. Here they wore kind- 
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ly received by Afbid tlic king, who afligtied them a 
part ofUb tcrrituiki. To;' their habitation. But thi-y had 
not been long fettK-d before they jnlllled upon Aihid’t 
either embracing Muhometaiiifm, or paying them an 
annual tribute : which he nfiifing, they drove him 
into Tiuk, where he implored the caliph’s protection. 
Afhid .ifterwiird.t conducted a body of Mollcm troops 
into Tjbrellan ; wlicrc they fell upon the rebels with 
fiioli fury, lliu they killed Katri hiinfelf, cut a great 
ntiinher of his men to pieces, and took all the rell pri- 
fi;nr*s. 

This year alfo (the 76th of the Hegira) money 
was llrd coined in Arabia. Befidcs this time, the di¬ 
nars, or gold coins, had Greek hifcriptions ; aud the 
till hems, ur fi'ver oneH, Berfic iiifcriptiuns. The firll c- 
rcdioi: of a mint in Arabia was uccafioned by the fol¬ 
lowing aeci'lcnt. AbJalinalcc added^o the letters lu: 
wrote to the Greek etnperoi this Ihort pafi'age of the 
Koran, “ Say, God is otiC}” or “ Say, there is one 
Ooil j” and then inferted the year of the Hegira, with 
the name of tlie prophet, in fueh a manner as gave the 
enijKror great olfence. Upon this he wrote to Abdal- 
nudec, dcllriiig )iim to alter that manner of writing, 
or he would find him fume coins in which the name 
of Mahomet fhuuld be mentioned in fueh a manner as 
would not prove very agreeable. Abdalmalcc nowre- 
folvcd to coin money of his own ; and accunlingly fume 
di'lums were this year damped by A 1 Hejaj, with 
the iulci.pliou yf//<i S-marl, “ God is eternalwhich 
ga\c gi'cut oileiicc to the fuperflitious Mollcnis, as they 
imuglncil that the name of God would be thercb) pro¬ 
faned by the touch of unclean perfisns. 

In the 77ih year of the Hegira, the Arabs made an 
incurhon into the imperial territories, and had Lazica 
and Bernuciuni betrayed to them ; and the neat^year 
they made themfelves mailers of Africa Propria, de- 
moliniiiig the city of Carthage fo efTctfliially, that fcarce 
a veilige of it wa.s left. They were foon driven out, 
however, by John the Patrieian, a man of great valour 
and experience in war; but returning with a fuperior 
force, they obliged John in his turn to Ry to Cunftan- 
tinoplc. 

The 79th year'of the Hegira is remarkable for no¬ 
thing butthc rebellion of Abdulrahnian in Pcrfia : who 
drove the Khukaii, or emperor of the Turks, Tartars, 
or Moguls, out of tiiat country : but the following 
year, one of the Greek generals, named //eroffius, pe¬ 
netrated into Syria as far as SamofatJ, and deftroyed 
200,000 Ar.ibs, ravaging the country in a terrible 
manner; and Ahdalrahman was defeated and killed 
by Ai Hciaj, after a great number of engagemeuts, 
lome Tuy 81, and others lOO. In the 83d year of the 
Hegira, the nobility of Armenia revolting, drove the 
Arabs out of that p.-ovince ; but Mahomet, one of the 
caliph’s generals, entering the country with a power- 
flit army, got tlie authors of the revolt into his bunds, 
and cauled them all to be burnt alive. Kucouraged 
by this fuceefs, the Mollenis invaded Cilicia under 
one Azar; but were, to the number of 10,000, cut 
in pieces by Hi-raeliu»; and the next y'ear, having a. 

gain entered that country’, i2,oco of them were dc- 
ilroyed by the fame general, and the rclt forced to fly 
it>tu their own country. 

Ill the 86th year of the Hegira died the caliph 
Abdalmalcc, after a reign of 2i yean. Heisfaidto 
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have had fueh a ftinking breath, that the flies which Arahk. 
accidentally fettled on his lips were almoll inftantly ’’""'v—' 
llruck dead by it. He was fucceeded by Al Walid, 
who greatly extended the Moflcm dominions. The flrft 
year of his reign, one of his generals having paifed the 
Oxua (now the Jibun), dofested b numerous army 
of Turks and Tartars. He then overran and entirely 
reduced the countries of 8ogd or Sogdiana, Bagrafs, 

Shafli, Targana, and the wliolc iniineiife trs^ going 
under the name of Mnwaralnahr, or Great Bukharia. 

He alfo conquered the khan of Khowarazm, obliging Prudi^^ioa* 

him tu pay an annual tribute of two millions of dinars. coaqoiDs 

About the fame time another general, called 

made an irruption into India, and fubdued a roiifider- 

able part of that country. He alfo entirely fubdued thc 

kingdom of Al Ijiiid, lying between Perlia ami Indi.1. 

lu this expedition, Derur king of Al Bind was defeated 

and killed, and bad his head cut off by Mahomet. 

In the path year of the Hegira, the Moflems made an 
irruption into Cappadocia, defeated the enriperor's army 
who oppofed them, and took the city of Tyana. Tiic 
Mr year they made another incurfiun into the impe- 
niu territories, whence they carried off va(l number* of 
flaves; and the year fullowing one Oihman penetrat¬ 
ed into the heart of Cilicia, where he made himfetf nia- 
fter of feveral cities, but docs not appear to have long 
kept his conque&B. 16/ 

In the 93d year of the Hegira, anfwering to thaiTliry nwke 
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of Chrift 7'ia, Tarik F.bn Zarka made a drfeent in* ddceiit 
Spain, defeated Roderii^ 
duced the city^ 
part of the 
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ging it to pay tribute to the caliph 

tious the Moflems acquired fpoils of inroenfe__ 

and, amongft other things, an excee^g rieh table, 
called by the Arab writeri *' the table of Solomon the 
fun of David.” Acc flrjjja jf to thefe writers, this table 
confliled entirely of Clver, and was adorned 

with three borders or pn^’; but Roderic of Toledo, 
a Spanilh hiftorian, fays it confifted of one entirej^ne, 
of a green colour, and of an immenfe iTr.e, having no 
Icfi than 365 feet. He adds, that it was found in a 
certain village or town, near the mountain called in 
his days yUai Soliman, or ” the mountain of Solo¬ 
mon.” 

After Mula and Tarik had committed dreadful de- 
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predations in Spain, they were both recalled by the 
caliph ; but the next year, Tarik having undertaken an¬ 
other expedition into the fame country, landed a body 
of 12,000 men at Gibi-altar, with which he plunder¬ 
ed the whole province of Btctica, and overran the 
greateft part of Lufitaiiia. Rodcric hearing of thefe 
depredations, fciit agaiiiil him an army of raw undifei- 
plined troops, who were eafily defeated, and mod of 
them left dead' on the fpot; which fo animated the A- 
rab commander, that he rcfolvcdnot to lay down his 
arms till hr had made an aKfohitr fonuiirA of Spain. 
About the fame time that Tarik made fueh progreis in 
Spain, another Muflem general entered Piiidia with a 
powerful army, took the city of Aiitiocli, and, after hav¬ 
ing ravaged the country, retired into Uie caliph’s ter- 
rilotie* with very little lofs. 

la. 
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Arabia. In the gjth year of the Hegira died A 1 Hejaj go- 
vernor tif IruTc, ice. after he had prefidcd over that 
‘^ 7 . eomiiry ro ycarj. He excrcifcd foch cnieltica upon 
ii!» thofe ft-ho were in fubjefiioii to him, that he ii faidto 
have killed 120,000 men, and to have fnfi'ered 50,000 
men and ^0,000 wutneii to prrtih in prifon. To cx- 
ciife this cruelty, he ufed frecjuently to fay, That a 
fuvcrc, or even violent govemmant, ia better that one 
too weak and indulgent j as the hrd only hurts parti* 
cular perfons, but the latter the whole community. 
This year alfo the Arabs gained a complete vidlory in' 
Spain over Roderic king of the Gotha, who perilhed 
in the aftion. In this campaign, Tarik poflefied him- 
fell of immenfe treafures; by which means he was ena¬ 
bled to reward not only his officers, but common fol- 
diera alfo. In the eaftern pans of the world alfo, the 
Arabs were this year very formidable; Moflema, an A- 
rab general, having entered the imperial territories, ra¬ 
vaged the whole province of Galatia, carrying off with 
him many rich fpoils, and a vaft number of prifunert. 
The Greek emperor, hearing that A 1 Walid defigned to 
attack him both by fea Aid land, lent fomc oflii*^l|»» 
hies to treat of a peace t and, nmone other things, 9 ^ 
fired them to hring^im a particular account of the 
force with which the caliph defigned to invade the 
Gresk empire. This they reprefented as fo terrible, 
that it would be next to inipoffiblc to oppofe it. The 
emperor therefore caufed a great number of light fliips 
to be built, the walls to ba Repaired, and ordered fuch 
of the citizens as btttimiilup i^vifioni fur three 
years to depaO^|hiuBj|S^H|mai 9 |Mthe mean time, 
continued the utmoll vi¬ 
gour, mailer of Con- 

Al Wutid Ifr'ildl* the Hegira died the caliph A 1 

dles^d i. 

and was fucccedrd by his brother Suliman. 
bVs^iman. the MoHem eonipiefla ot the eaft fide were 

iacreafed by the redu£lion of Tabreftan and Jurgan or 
Georgia. In Spain, alfO| t]u city of Toledo which 
had revolted was reduce^i^lu^CctarcaAuguila, now 
t7>9 Saragoffa, a« well at fevA|iBP|(ers. The next year 
wftsiitm- Moflema fet out for CunAamnoplc, which he befieged 
«fi.'fuU*'be fuccefs till the 99ih year of the Hegira'; at 

lieged- which time he was obliged to return, after haviog loft 
before it iao,ooo men. The fotdieii were reduced to 
the greatvft eaircmitics of hunger, being forced to live 
upon hides, the roots and bark of trees, the moft noi- 
. fume animals, and even the dead bodies of their com- 
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very pious, and pofleffed of very amiable qualities. He Aiubio. 
fupprelftd the ufual maiediAion, which was folemnly 
pronounced by the caliphs of the boufc of Ommiyah 
agaiiirt the houfe of Ali; and always (bowed great kind- |., 
nefs to the latter. He was poifoiied by Ycxid, after a New call] 
(hort reign of two years and five months. It is relat-podoncd. 
e<t, as an inftance of this caliph’s humility, that when ^ 
Moflema vilited him in his lift ficknefs cccafioncd by 
the poifon, he lay upon a bed of palm tree leaves, fup- 
ported by a pillow formed of heads fkins, and covered 
with an ordinary garment. He had alfo on a dirty 
ihirt; for which Moflema blamed his filler I'atima, O* 
mar’s wife; but flic L-xciifed herfelf by telling him, that 
the emperor of the faithful had not another fhirt to put 
on. 

Concerning Yexid tlie fuca fTor of Omar wc find 
very little worth mentioning. He did not long enjoy 
the dignity he had fo iniquitoufly pnrehafed, dying af- 
ter a reign of little more than four years. I le died of 
grief for a favourite concubine nained HaLubnh, who 
was accidentally choked hy a large grape which lluek 
in her throat. 

Yerid was fucceeded by his brother Helham, who 
afeended the throne m the 105th year of lb,. Hvg>ra. 

In the fccoiid and third )ear of his reign, fevnal in- 
curlions were made into the inipL-rial terntories, b it 
generally without fuccefs. In the 1091I1 yesr ol tlie 
Hegira, Moflema drove the Turks out of Armenia and Thi^ Tui 
Aderbijan, and again cunfmed them within the Cafpiandctiruied- 
gates. The ncM year he obliged them to take a i oath 
tliat they (Imuld keep their own country ; but this they 
foon violated, and wire again driven bark Ly Moikma. 

About this time alfo the Arabs, having {uifled the Py- 
renees, invaded France to the iiumbir of 400,000, in- praic-11 
eluding women and Haves, under the command of onev-dfdb] 
Abdalraliman. Having advanced to Arles upon thc'be-^ut 
Rhone, they defeated a Urge body of I'Vencli that op- 
pofed them ; and having alfo dtftjti'd Count Km! >, 
they purfued him through feveial p. uvintv:-, wafted Jic 
whole country with fire and fwonl, making tin mlelv\s 
mailers of the city of Tours, moft of which they i tdii- 
ced to afties. Here, however, a Hop was put to their 
devalUtions by Charles Martel; who, coming up with I'h. v nr 
them near the alruve-nicntioiicd city, engaged them for'in rlr d 
feviii days together, and at bft gave tlieiii a total^"'^^ *'l 
overthrow. The French general made liiinftlf 
of all their baggage and riches; and .Xbdalrahman, 

. with the (liattered remains of his armv, reached the 


s-o .panions. This year alfo (the 99th of the Hegira) is 
Dv'Uh of remarkable fur the death of the caliph Solimau. Ac- 
Boliinan. ^onling to foine, he was poifoned by Yezid his brother, 
governor of Perlia, who was difpleafcd with his having 
appointed his coufin-gennan, Omar Rbn Abdulazix, 
os his fucceflur, to the' exeliilion uf himfcif. Accord, 
ing to others, he died of an indigeflion ; which is uot 
grcatly'to be wondered at, if, as thofe authors fay, he 
ufed to devour too pounds weight of meal every day, 
and dine very heartily after eating tliree lambs ruafted 
for breakfaft. In tt»e latter part v>f his r.-ign, the Mof- 
Icms were by no meas lueecfiifiil in Spain i the king¬ 
dom of Navarre' being founded at this time by Pela- 
gius, or Pelayu, whom the Arab# were never able to 
reduce. 

The new caliph OmanEbn Abdalazii was by no 
means uf a martial charadcr j but is faid lu have been 


frontiers uf Spain with th.* utmoll dillteuhy. The fol¬ 
lowing year alfo, according to fome hiiloriaiis, the 
Arabs were overthrown at Illibcris, fearee any of them 
making their cfcape. To make amends for this bad 
fortune, hotievcr, the caliph’s arms were fuccefaful 
agaiiift the Turks, who hud again invaded furuc of the 
eaftem provinces. 

In the 125th year of the Hegira died the caliph He- 
fliam, after a reign of 19 years, feven months, andcle- 
ten days. He was fucceeded by Al Walid II. who is 
reprefented at a man of a moft dilToIute life, and was 
afralTmdlcd the following yeai on ueeouat uf his pnifcT- 
fing Zeadici/m, a fpeciee of infidelity nearly refcmbling 
Sadducifm. He was fucceeded by Yezid the fon of 
Al Walid I. who died of the plague, 'after a reign fit 
fix months; and was fucceeded by Ibrahim £bn ^ 
Walid,au imprudent aud ilupid prince. Hcwasdroif- , 
Z 2 
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in tlie i27tli year of the Hegira by Merwan Ebn 
' Mahomet, the governor of Mefopotamia; who gave out 
as an escufe fur his revolt, that he intended to revenge 
the murder of the caliph A 1 Walid II. He was no 
Atoner feated on the tlironc, than the people of Hems 
reWIcd Againfl him. Againft them the caliph march¬ 
ed with a powerful army ; and aihing them what could 
excite them to this rchellion, fummoned them to fur* 
render. They aiTured liim that they were difpufed to 
admit him into their city ; and, accordingly, one of 
the gates being opened, Mervan entered with about 
300 of his troops. The men that entered with him 
were immediately put to the fword} and the caliph 
himfelf ci'tape<l with great difficulty. However, he af¬ 
terwards defeated them in a pitched battle, put a great 
number of ilitm to the fword, difntantled the city, and 
crnciriccl 600 of the principal authors of the revolt. 

This, however, was f;ir from quieting the commotions 
ill difl'ereiit parts of liic empire. 'I'lie inhabitants of 
D.imafcus foon followed the example of ihofr ol Hems, 
and depofed the calijih’s governor} but Merwan, im- 
innliatcly after the extiiiition of the fonner rebellion, 
marched to Hamafeus with great celerity, entered the 
city by force, and brought to condign punilhment the 
authors of the revolt, i’cace, however, was no fooncr 
ettablilhed at Damafciis, than Suliman Ebn Hefham 
f-t up for himfclf ut Dafra, where he was proclaimed 
calipli by the inhabitants. Here he afl'cmUcd anarmy 
f ic,ooo men, vyilh whom he marched to Kinniffiii, 
nhtre he was joined by \aft numbers of Syrians who 
flocked to linn frotn all parts. Merwan, receiving ad- 
lice of Si liman's rapid progrefs, marched againll liiin 
With alt tile force# he could alTemblc, and entirely dc- 
feati'd him. In this ciigigemenl Soliman loll 30,000 
men ; fo that he was obliged to fly to Hetns, where 
900 men took an oath to Hand by him to the lall. Hav¬ 
ing ventured, however, to attack the caliph’s forces a 
lecoiid lime, he was defeated, and again forced to fly to 
J Icms. But being clofcly purfiied by Merwan, he con- 
ilituted his brother Said governor of the city, leaving 
with him the flialtercd remains of hi# troops, and him- 
fdf fled to 'I’aJmor. Soon after his departure Merwan 
appeared htforc the town, which lie befleged for feven 
months; during which time he battered it iiiceffantly 
with bo ealaimlt*. I'he eiliaens, being reduced to the 
l.ill c.xtrcmity, furreiidcrcd, and delivered Said into the 
c'dhpli's luuids. In conlidcialiou of this fubmifljon, 
McrwHij pardoned the rehels, and took them all under 
his protcelion. About the fame time, another pre¬ 
tender to the caliphate appeared at Cnfa; but Merwan 
took his menfures fo well, that lie extinguiflied tbu re¬ 
bellion before it could come to any height. 

Nolwiiliflanding the furcefs, however, tliat had hi¬ 
therto attended Merwan, a ttvoiig party was formed 
agaiufl him in Khorafan by the huufe of A 1 Abbas. 
The full of that houfc that made any conflderable fi¬ 
gure was named Mtth'jmel, who flouriflied in the reign 
of Omar Ebn Abdalar.i/. He was appointed chief of 
.the Loafe of Al Abbas about the hundredth year of the 
; aiKl is fail! to have prophc’licd, that after his 
-licath, one of his foAs, named Jlrahim, fhould prclide 
'over them till he was killed, and that his other fon Ab- 
sjuilab, rurnamed jIIiiiI Abhit Al S(^dh, fliotild be ea- 
Sl|>h, and exterminate the houfe of Oinmiyah. Upon 
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this Al SafTah was introduced as the future fovereigo, 
and thofe picfent kiiTed his hands and fett. 

After the deceafe of Mahomet, his fun Ibreliim no¬ 
minated as his reprefentativc in Khorafan one Abu 
Modem, a youth of 19 years of age ; who beginning 
to raife forcea in that province, Merwan dcfpAtehcd 
againll him a body of horfe under the command of Nafr 177 
Ebn Sayer; but that general was entirely defeated by Mrrwiui', 
Abu Moflein, and the grcatcfl part of his men killed, f''’"*’'*'* dc- 
The next year (the laSlh of the Hegira) Merwan 
made vad preparations to oppofe Abu Mollem, who 
after the late vidory began to grow formidable to fe- 
viral parts of tbe empire. According to fomc authors, 

Merwan gained two viclories over (ome of Ibraliim’s 
generals; but the year following, Abu Mollem brought 
fuch a formidable anny into the field, that ihecalipli's 
troops could not make head againll them ; bis uflieiTS 
iu Khorafan tliirefore were obliged either to take an 
oath of allegiance to Ibrahim, or to quit the proviuec 
wi.hin a limited time. 

In the 130th year of the Hegira, tlie caliph’s gene¬ 
ral Nafr having drawn together another army, was 
again defeated by Kablaba another of Ibruliini’s gene¬ 
rals, and forced to fly to Raya, « town of Uylam, ac¬ 
cording lo fomc, or of Khorafan, according to others. 

The next year Ibrahim hiving fuolifhly taken it 
his head to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, attended by 
a numerous retinue fplendidly accoutred, was feixed 
and put to death by Merwan ; and the year following 
Abui Abbas was proclaimed caliph at Cufa. As foon 
as the ceremony was cndedyR^^nt hi# uncle Abdallah 
with a powerful army to lUtrw^’a forces that 

were encamped near Tubar at 9, fgti^ diftance from 
Moful, where that caliph was tl^Muine for an ac¬ 
count of the fuccela of hi# troops tsndcr Yezid gover¬ 
nor of Irak, againll Khataba one of Al Saffah’i gene¬ 
rals. Khutaha receiving advice of Yezid’s approach, 
immediately advanced againll him, and entirely defeat¬ 
ed him ; but in croffing the Euphrates, the waters of 
which were greatly fweUcd, he was carried away by 
the current and drowned* The purfuit, however, was 


continued by his fon Hamid, who difperfed the fugi- 
tiics in fueh a manner that they could never afterwards 
be rallied. At the news of this difaller, Merwan was 
at flrfl greatly difpirited i but fuon recovering himrdf, 
he advanced to meet Abdalbh. In the hegmning 
the battle, the caliph happened to difmount; and his^i^^^^ 
troop# perceiving their fovercign’s horfe without his 
rider, eoncluded that he was killed, and therefore im¬ 
mediately fled ; nor was it in the power of the caliph 
himfelf to rally them again, fo that he was forced to 
fly to Daoiafcus: but the inhabitants of that city, fee¬ 
ing his condition defperate, Ihui tlicir gates againft him. 

Upon this he ded to Egypt, where he maintained him- iSo 
felf for fomc lime; but was at laft attacked and killed killed, 
by Sideh, Abdallah’s brother, in a town of Thebais, 
c^lcd BufirKuritlit. The citizens of Dainafcus, though 
they had fliamefully defected Merwan, refnfed to open 
their gates to the vigors; upon w'hicli Saleh entered 

the city by foree, nnd gave it up to he plunrfered for 
three days by his foldicrs. 

By the total defeat and death of Mirwan, Al SafTah 
remaiiKcl foie maftcr of the Mollem (liiune; but we 
hear of uo vciy remarkable events that, luippeiicd during 
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Aribia. ht* Mt;*"! only that he tnafTacred great numbers of the 
partifaus of the' huiife uf Ommiyah; and that Conftan* 
tine Copronymus, taking advantage uf the iutclline 
diviiion? among the MofKms, ravaged Syria. The 
raliph died of the fmall pux in the !36th year of the 

Itvi};i> of A 1 H\-^rra, in tlie 53d year of hi 9 I and was fucceedud 

Milliur. hy hih brother Al iManfur. In the beginning of Al 
Matifiir’K reign, lioftilitics continued agaiiift the Iiuufc 
of Ommiyah, who Hill made refiftanee, but were aU 
ways defeated. Abdallah, however, the callph’it unde, 
caiifed hiinfelf to be proclaimed caliph at Damafeut; 
and having alTemMed a powerful army in Arabia, Sy¬ 
ria, and Mrfupotamia, advanced with great expcditiun 
to the banks of the Mafius near Nilibis, where he en¬ 
camped. Al Manfiir, being infonned of this rebellion, 
defpaiched Abu Moflem agaiiift Abdallah. Tliisgciie- 

r»h having haralled him fur five months together, at 
lad brought him to a general acliuii; and having en¬ 
tirely defeated him, forced him to dy toTafra. Not¬ 
wit h Handing all his ferviceb, however, Abu Modem was 
foon after ungratefully and baibaroudy murdered by 
Al Maiifiir, on fame ridiculous pretences of being de¬ 
ficient in refpe£l towards him. 

After the death of Ahu Modem, one Sinan a Ma- 
gian, or adorer of fire, having made liimfelf mailer of 
that general’s treafures, revolted againll the caliph j but 
he WMs foon defeated by Jamhur Ebn Morad, who had 
been feiit againlt hiinwiili a powerful army. In this 
expuditiou Jainhur having aettnired immeufe riches, 
the covetous difpolitioa u^hc caliph prompted him to 
fend a perfon exprefs in^rtny to teize upon ail the 
wc.allK. Thib (o proiAAA.JlBnHur, that he immediate¬ 
ly turned liis tmtiler {tiut was foon de¬ 

feated, aad entim^^'iuced. The fullowing year (the 
I t9th of the Hegira'), one Abdalrahman, of the houfe 
of Ommiyah, after the entire ruin of that family in A- 
fia, arrived in Spain, where he was acknowledged ca¬ 
liph j nor did he or his defccndeuis ever afterwards own 
fubjeftion to the Arabian culiphs. 

The 140th year of the Hrwa is remarkable for an 
Auempt lOQtiempt to alfalCnatc the cali^. This attempt was 
unalTiiuie nwde by the Rnwandians; an impious fcfl, who held 
the dotliine of mclcmpfycliolis or tranfmigi-ation.— 
Thev firft offered Al Manfurdivirtc hoBonrs, by going 
in prucediun round hu palace, as the Modems were 
wont to do round the Caaba ; but the caliph, highly in- 
cenfrd at this impiety, ordered 100 of the principal of 
them to be imprifoneJ. Thcfe, however, were foon re- 
leafed by their companions ; who then went iu a body 
to llie piilace with an intention to murder their fovc- 
reigii : but he being a perfon of uncommon bravery, 
though lie v'as furprifed with verj- few attendants, 
mounted a mule, and advanced towards the mutineers, 
with an intention to Ml his life as dear as podible. In 
the mean time, Maan Ebn Zaidat, one ot the chiefs of 
the Omniiy.in faflion, who had concealed himfelf in 
tirdcr to avoid the caliph’s refvnimcnt, lallied out of 
his retreat, and putting himfelf at tlie head of Al Man- 
flir’s attendants, charged the rebels with fuch fury, 
that he entirely defeated them. This irenerofity of 
Maan was fo remaikable, that it afterwards paffed in¬ 
fo a proverb. 'On this occafion fiDCO of the Rawan- 
dians were killed on the fpot, and the callpli delivered 
from inftant deatli; he was, however, fo much dif- 
guflcd with the aVabs on ac^vint of ihit attempt, that 
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he rcfulved to remove the capital of Ins empire out of Arabia, 
their penuifula; and accordingly founded n new city on *“ v--' 
the banks of the Tigris, which from that time to this 
has been known liy the name of BagAail, The jfa"'f*' 

dationsof it were laid in tlic I45ih year of the Hegira, ^n'pjrc to 

and riiiidii.-d four years after. Eu|;'VU. 

On the removal of the feat of government to Bagdad, 
the pciiiiifula of the Arabs fecnis all al unce to have lofi 
its coiifcquence, and in a (hurt time the inhabitants 
fvcm even to have detached themfclv«s from the jurif- 
diction of the caliphs: for in the i5fitli vfi.r of the 
Hegira, while Al Msufur was ytt living, they made 
irruptions into Syria and Mefopotatnia, as if they had 
ddlgned to cotii|ucr ihefe countries over again fur 
themMvi-s 5 and thoiigii the Arab', propcily fo culled, 
continued nominally fubjeiS to the caliphs of Ikgdud 
till the abulitiou of the caliphate by Hiilaku the Tar¬ 
tar, yet they did m.t become fiibjett to bim wlicii he 
became mailer of that city. Tlierc iseven the flrt.iig- 
eft reafon to believe that the Aiab.s (i. c. the iiil.abi- 
tantsof the pcninfula properly called /Irab'ui) have re¬ 
mained iiiik'peiulcitt, not only of Hulnkti, but of every 
other conqueror that the woild hutli yet produced. 

The perpetual independiuec of the Aruhs, indeed,f.vx.,,-, 

“ has been the theme ol praife among ftinngersniid na-//^. VoLV 
lives. The kingdom cf Yemen, it is true, hasbeeiip- 
fucccfljvely fiibdued by the AhyETimans, the I’tiTiany, . *** 
the fuhunsof Egypt, and llic 'I’urk!,; the holy 
Mecca and Medina have n peatedly bowed under a 
Seuhian tyrant ; and the Reman province of Arabia 
embraced the peculiar wildcnufs in which Ifmacl and 
his fons imill have pitched their tents in llie face of 
their brethren. Yet thefe exception- arc tempovarv or 
local; the body of the nation has efcaptd the yoke of 
the mod powerful monarchitr: the aims of Stfolliis 
and Cyrus, of I’on-pcy and Trajan, cmilj never a- 
chitvc the conquell of Arabia ; the pufenl fovereign 
of the Turks may excicife a iliadovv of junldiAion, 
but bis pride is icduced to folicit the fru iidlliip of a 
people whom it is dangerous to provoke and fruitlefs 
to attnek. The obvious caufes of their freedom, arc 
inferibed on the cli.'iraclcr and country of the Atahs. 

Many ages before Malioinel, tlieir intnpul valour had 
been feverely felt by their iioighbnu.'s in oirenlive .nid 
defeKfivc war. The patient .ind active virtues of a fol- 
dicr are iiifciifihly nurfeii in the habits and difci]iline 
of a paftoral life, ’i'lie care of the llieep and camels* 
is abandoned to the women of the tribe ; hut the mar¬ 
tial youth under the banner of the emir, is ewr on 
horfeback, and in the field, to piaC.lile the exertife of 
tht bow, the javelin, and the fcimilar. The long 
iiKMUiry of their independence is the firmeft pledge of 
itH perpetuity; tndfuccccdiuj' generations are animattd 
to prove their defeent and to maiuiaiti their inheri- 
ti.nce. Their dumclUc fends are fiifpeniled on the ap¬ 
proach of a common enemy; and iu their lull hoftili- 
ties againfl the 'I'lirks, the caravan of Mecca was at¬ 
tacked and pillaged by fourfcoic thoufand of the con¬ 
federates. When they advance to battle, the hope uf 
viflory is in the front; and in the rear, the affiirance of 
a retreat. Their borfes and camels, who in eight or 
ten days can perform a march of four or live hundred 
miles, difappeur before the roiiqucior; the fecrct wa¬ 
ters of the defert elude his fenich ; and his vifloriuiis 
truups arc cwiifuiiicd with tiiirlL hunger, and fatigue, 
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in the purfuit of an invifiblefoe, whofeorns hiHcfforts, 
and fafely repofes in the heart of the burning folitude. 
The amu and dcferti of the Uedoweens arc not only 
the fafeguarda of tbeir own freedom, hut the barriera 
alfu of the Happy Arabia, whofe inhabitant, remote 
from war, are enerrated by the luxury of the foil and 
climate. The legions of Augullua melted aw'ay in dif* 
cafe and ladltude 1 and it it only by a naval power that 
the rediidion of Yemen has been fuccefsfully attempt* 
ed. When Mahomet eredud his holy ftandard, that ’ 
kingdom was a province of the PerTian empire { yet 
feven princes of the Homerites ftill reigned in the 
mountains; and the Ticegereut of Chofroe* wat tempt* 
cd to forget his dilljiit country and hia unfortunate 
mader. 'J'hc hidorians of ilie.age of Judintao repre* 
fent the date of the indepeudeni Arabs, ^vho were di¬ 
vided by intereft or affedion in the long quarrel of the 
£ad : the tribe of Ghaifan was allowed to encamp on 
the Syrian territory; the princes of Hira were per¬ 
mitted to form a city about forty miles to the fouth* 
ward of the ruins of Babylon. Their fcrvice in the 
field was fpcedy and vigorous; but their fri^ndlhip was 
venal, their faith incoiidant, their enmity capricious: 
it was an eafer talk to excite than to difarm thefc 
roving harharians; and, in the familiar intcrcourfc of 
war, they Iianicd to fee, and to derpife, the fplrndid 
we.ikticfs both of Rome and of Perfia. From Mecca 
to the KnphratcH, the Arabian tribes were confound¬ 
ed by the Greeks and Latins, under the general ap¬ 
pellation of Saracens ; a name which every Chridian 
mouth has been taught to pronounce with terror-'Uid 
abliorrcnce. 

“ The llaves of domefttc tyranny may vainly exult in 
doin'ana^'' national independence ; but the Arab is perfon- 
character. ’• c'ljoys, in fome degree, the benefits 

of focicty, without forfeiting the prerogatives of na¬ 
ture. In every tribe, fuperdition, or gratitude, or 
fortune, has exalted a particular family above the heads 
of their equals. The dignities of Iheich and emir in¬ 
variably dcfcei d in this emofen race ; but the order of 
fuccidion isloofe and precarious; and the mod worthy 
or aged of the noble kinfmen ^re preferred to the 
fimple. though important, odicc of compoiing difputcs 
bv their advice, and guiding valour by their example. 
3 *h u momentary jundlion of feveral tribes produces an 
army : their more lading union conditutes a nation ; 
and the fupreine chief, the emir of emirs, whofe ban¬ 
ner is difpluyed at their bead, may deferve, in the eyes 
of llrangcrs, the honours of the kingly name. If the 
Arab'an princes abufe their power, they arc quickly 
puiiillied by the defcition of their fubjecis, who bad 
been aecudomed to a mild and parental jurirdiftion. 
Their fpirit is free, their deps nre uncuufined, the d«- 
fert is open, and the tribes and families are held toge* 
ther by a mutual and voluntary cumpaA. The fofter na¬ 
tives of Yemeu fupported the pump and majedy of a 
monarch ; but if he could not leave his palace without 
iudaugcriifg his life, the adive powers of government 
mud have been devolved on his uobles and magiftrates. 
’X'bv eiticfr of Mecca and Medina prefent, in the heart of 
Afia, the form or rather the fubdance of a common- 
wealth. The grandfather of Mahomet, and his lineal an- 
j^lfuirs, appear in foreignanddomedictranfa^t ions as the 
■yiaccs of tluircenutry; but t heyreigned like Pericles at 
lohtrs, or tbc Medici at Florence, by the opiuiun of 
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their wifdom and integrity : their influence was divided Arsbia. 
with their patrnnony ; and the leeptrc was transferred 
from the uncles of the pruphctiusyouiigi-rbrancb of the 
tribe of Koreilh. On fulenin occailoni they convened the 
adembly of the people 5 and, lincc mankind mull be ei- 
ther cunipellcd or perftiadcd to obey, the ufe and repu¬ 
tation ofoiatoiy among.thc ancient Arabs is the clear¬ 
ed evidence of public freedom. But their fimple free¬ 
dom was of a very diiTercnt cad from the nice and ar¬ 
tificial machinery of the Greek and Roman republics, 
in which each member poflededan uiuliviJid fharc of the 
civil and political rights of the community. In the more 
fimple dace of the Arabs, the nation is free, bec.surv 
each of her fons difdains a bafe fubminion to the will 
of a reader. His bread is furtified with the aullerc 
virtues of courage, patience, aud fubriety ; the love of 
independence prompts him to cxercife the habits of 
fdf-command ; and the fear of difhonour guards him 
from the meaner apprehenfion of pain, of danger, and 
of death. The gravity and firmoefs of the mind is 
eoofpicuous in its outward dcmeiuour : his fpeech is 
weighty, and concife t he is fcldotn provoked to 
laughter; his only gedure is that of droakiughis beard, 
the venerable fymbol of manhood ; and the fenfe of hi:i 
owu importance teaches him to accudhia equals with¬ 
out levity, and bit fnperiors without awe. The liberty 
of the Saracens furvived tbeir conquclls : the fird ca¬ 
liphs indulged the bold and familiar language of their 
fubjeds: tnry afeended th« pulpit to perfuade and edi¬ 
fy the congregation ; before the feat of em¬ 

pire was remoye#to tfel W fc-ii; that the Abbaflides 
adopted.the j^ud aod yl^^fly Of^itvotiiol of the 
Peritan and Byzantiuc co«F^,; jT 

** In the ftudy of nations BA'#m^«%e may obferve Civil wart 
the caufet that render them hoftih th*'’friendly tojpscli privstc 
other, that tend to narrow or enlarn, to mqlj|lB'or’^'**'‘^‘' 
eufperate, the focial charafler. The fepariKn of 
the Arabs from the red of mankind has accuftmted 
them Co confound the Ideas of dnnger and enemy; 
and the poverty of has intrMuced a maxim 

of jurifprudcnce, wl 4 lj|f i^jr believe and pradife to 
the prefent hour. pretend, that in the divifion 

of the earth the rich ana fmile dicnates were afiigned 
to the other branches of the human family ; and that 
the pollcrity of the outlaw Ifmael might recover, by 
fraud or force, the portion of inheritance of which he 
bad been unjufily deprived. According to the remark 
of Pliny, the Arabian tribes are equally addidied to 
theft and nerebaodife: the caravans that traverfe the 
defert are ranfomed or pillaged; and their neighbours, 
fince the remote times of Job and Scfoliris, have been 
the vidims of their rapacious fpirit. If a Ikdowcen 
difeovers- from afar a folitary traveller, he rides furi- 
ouHt againft him, crying, with a loud voice, “ Undrefi 
thyfclf; thy aunt, (my wfe) is without a garment.” A 
ready fubmilEon entitles uim to mercy ) ivfiftance will 
provoke the aggrtfibr, and his own blood mull expiate 
the blood which he prefumee to Ihcd in legitimate de¬ 
fence. A Angle rubber, or a few aflbeiates, are brand¬ 
ed with their genuine name ; but tbc capluils uf u 
numerous band alTumc the character of lawful and ho¬ 
nourable war. The temper of a people, thus armed 
againil mankind, was doubly inflamed by the domclUc 
licciifc of rapine, murder, and revenge. In the con- 
lUtulioo of Europe, the right of peace and war is 
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Aniita. now confined to a fmall, and the aAual eicercifc to a 
much fmaller, iid of refpedtable putentatci} but each 
Arab, .with impunity and renown, might point hii 
javelin againfi the life of his countryman. Tht union of 
tlic nation confuted onlyin avague TYfcmbhrice oflan- 
guage and manners; and in each cominimity thejurif* 
diction of the magiilrate was mute and impotent. Of 
tlic time of igtiomiu-e which preceded Mahomet, 1700 
battles arc recorded by tradiiinn : h.iftility was cnibit* 
Ured with the rancour of civil fjftio.i ; and the re¬ 
cital, in profe or verfe, of an uhfulcte feud was luf- 
iicient to rekindle the fame pnlHoris among the defeend- 
ants of the hullilc tribes. In private life, every man, 
at lead every family, was the judge and avenger of its 
own caufe. The nice fenlibility of honour, which 
weighs the inftilt rather than the injury, Iheds its dead¬ 
ly venom on the quarrels of the Arabs: the honour 
of their women, and of their btardi, is moil caftly 
wounded ; an indecent a£tion. a cuiitcmptnoui word, 
can he expiated ouly by the blood of the offender; 
and ftich is their patient inveteracy, that they expeS 
wliole months and years the opportunity of reveon, 
A tine or conpenfatioa for murder is familiar to »e 
barbarians of every ^ge : but in Arabia the kinfmen 
of the dead are at liberty to accept the atonement, or 
to exercife with their own hands the law of retidiation. 
The refined malice of the Arabs refufes even the head 
of the murderer, fubftitutes an innocent to the guilty 
perfon, and transfers the penalty to the beft and mod 
confiderable of the rf^gi^hy^hofn they bare been in¬ 
jured. If he falls by^b^Hjiws, they arc expofed in 
their turn to ll^i pi ifnli j the iotered and 

principal of:ih|C |ji|p^ d^^are accumillated ; tlie in¬ 
dividuals of cidl^^^Rlty'ieaa a lift of mance and fuf- 
picien, and 50 ywtia may I'omctimcs elapfe before the 
ati|l|^'af vengeance be finally fettled. This fangui- 
narp^i'rit, ignorant of pity or forgivenefi, has been 
moderated, however, by the maxims of honour, which 
require in every' private encounter fome decent equa¬ 
lity of age and Ureogtb, .^^tomben and weapons. 
An annual fcdival of twc^|||^ps of four months, 
was obferved by the Arabs bewre the time of Mahomet; 
during which their fwordswerereligioufiy fheathed both 
in foreign and domeftic hodility: and this partial truce 
is more ftrongly cxprellive of t^e habits of anarchy 
ami warfare- 

But the rplritof rapine and revenge was attempered 
by the milder influence of trade and literature. The 
-folitary peninfula is encompafled by the niofl civilised 
nations of the ancient world : the merchant is the 
friend of mankind; and the annual caravans importedtbe 
firftfeeds of knowledge and politenefs inlothecities,and 
even the camps nf the defert. The arts of grammar, of 
metre, and of rhetoric, were unknown to the freeborn 
eloquence of the Arabians ; but tbeir penetration was 
(harp, their fancy luxuriant, their wit .Irongaod fen- 
191 tentiuus, and their mure elaborate compofitions were 
addrelfed with energy and efTefl to the minds of their 
soiuxy. hearers. The genius and merit of a rifing poet was 
celebrated by the applaufeof his own and the kindred 
tribes. A folemn banquet was prepared, and a chorus 
of women, (Irikiiig their cymbals, and difplaying the 
pump of their nuptials, fuug in the pu-fciice of their 
iboi and huihands the felicity of their native tribe; 
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that a champion had ii>w appeared to vindicate their Ara 1 >ii. 
rights { that a herald iiid railed his voice to immorta- 
lizc their renown. The dillant or huftiic tribes refort- 
ed to an annual fair which was abuliflivd by the fn- 
naticifm of the firfl Modems; a national afl'crnbly 
that mud iiave contributed to refine and harmonize 
the barbarians. Thirty days were employed in the. 
exchange, not only of com and wine, but of elo¬ 
quence and poetry. The prize was difputcd by the 
generous emulation of the bards; the vidoriuus per¬ 
formance was depofited tn the archives of princes and 
emirs; and wc may read in our own language the 
feven original poems which were inferiht d in letters of 
gold and fitfpcnded in the temple of Mecca. The 
Arabian poets were the hifluriaos and moralilU of ths 
age; and if they Tympatliized with the prejudices, they 
infplred and crowned the virtues of their countrymen^ 

The indidoluble union of generofity and valour was 
the darling theme of their fong; and whrn they point¬ 
ed their kcenefl fatirc againfl a defpicablv race, they 
affirmed, in the bitterneJs of reproach, that the men 
knew not how to give, nor the women to deny. The 
fame hofpitulity which was praAifed by Abraham, 
and celebrated by Homer, is Hill renewed in the camps 
of the Arabs. The ferocious Bedoweens, the terror 
of the defert, emhr.'ice, without inquiry nr hi-fitatiou, 
the ftrangcr who dares to confide in their honour and 
to enter their tent. His treatment )& kind and re- 
fpcAful: he (hares the wcalili or the poverty of hi:; 
hoA; and, after a needful repofe, he is dirmilTcd on 
his way, with thanks, with blclTiiigs, and perhaps with 
gifts. 19: 

“The religion of the Arabs, as well as of the Indians, Ancknc 
confitltd i» the worAiip of the fun, the moon, and thcidokity, 
fixed Aars ; a primitive and fpecious mode of fupcrAi- 
tioii. The bright luminaries of the iky difplay the 
vifiblc image of a Deity : their iiumher and diflnnee 
convey to a philufophic, or even a vulgar eye, the idea 
of boundlefs fpace : the ch.iraAer of eternity is mark¬ 
ed on thefe folid globes, that fucm incapable of cor¬ 
ruption or decay: the legulaiity of their motions may 
be aferibed to a principle of rcafon or inAinct ; and 
their real or imaginary inAucncc tneourages the vain 
belief that the earth and its inhabitants arc the object 
of their peculiar care. The feience of aAronomy was 
cultivated at Babylon ; but the fchool of the Arabs 
was a char firniaiuent and a naked plain. In their 
noAurnal marches, they fleered by the guidance of the 
Aars : their names, and order, and daily Aatiun, wov 
familiar to the curiofity and devotion of the Bedo- 
ween ; and he was taught by experience to divide iu 
zS parts the zodiac of the moon, and to blelf thecon- 
AciUtions who refreflted, with falutary 
of the defert. The reign of the hcavSEJUf^uld 
not be extended beyond the vifiblc fpUBBnBM fome 
metaphyfical powers were neecAary to fuAaTri the tranf- 
mignition of fouls and the refurre^ion of bodies; a 
camel was left to perifh on the grave, that he might 
ferve his maAcr in another life; and the invocation of 
departed fptrits implies that they were Aill endowed 
with confcioufnrfs and power. Each tribc^ucii fami¬ 
ly, each independent warrior, created andj(||HpFd the 
rites and the uhjcA of iiis fantaAic worAii^^ut the 
natiuu, in every age, has bowed to the idigioii as 
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Artirit. fffll as to the ltngu*ge of Mevca. The eeoiBiie an* 
■.'**v*^ ti<[ait7 of the Caaba eaten< 3 i beyond the Cnriftiaa era. 
The*C4*b» the cotft of the l(ed fea, the Greek hi* 

or teinple Diodorua has remarked between the Thaomau* 

Mecca, dite'e And tbe SAbKann. ■ fairioun tcinpk-. whofc fupe- 
rior fanftity was revered by all the Arabians: the li* 
nen or fiiken veil, which is annnnliy rene^ved by the 
Tui'kifl) emperor^ was ftrll offered by a pious king of 
the HnmeriteB, who reigned 700 years before llte time 
of Mahomet. A tent or a cavern might fufiice for 
the worlli'p of the favagea, but an edifice of done and 
day has been c'redeJ in its place; and the art and 
power of the toonarche of the cad have been confined 
to the fimph’city of the original model. A fpacious por* 
tico enclofcs the quadrangle of the Caabat a fqoait cha¬ 
pel, 34 cubits long, 23 broad, and high; a door and 
u window admit the light; the double roof is fuppotted 
by three pillars of wood; a fpout (now of gold) dif- 
charges the rain water, andthewellZemeem is protected 
by a dome from accidental pollution. The tribe of Ko* 
reilh, hy fraud or force, had acquired the cudody of the 
‘Cdsba: the facerdotal office devolved through four 
lineal defeents to the grandfather of Mahomet; and 
the family of the Hafhemites, from whence hefprung, 
was the mod refpeSable and facred in the ffyes of their 
tmiiitry. The preciuAs of Mecca enjoyed the rights 
of fanituary; nnd, in the lad month of each year, 
the city and (he temple were crowded with a long 
train of pilgrims, who prefented their vows and offer* 
ings in the houfe of God. The fame rites which are 
now accumplilhed by the faithful Mudiilmen were in* 
vented and pradtifed by the fuperllition of the idols* 
ters. At an awful diilance they cad away their gar* 
tnents: feven times, with hady ftepi, they encircled 
the Caaba, and kiffed the black done; Kven times 
they viGtcd and adored the adjacent mountains ; feven 
times they threw dones into the valley of Mina ; and 
the {lilgrimage was achieved, as at the prefent hour, 
by afacrificc of Iheep and camels, and the burial of 
their hair and nails in the confecrated ground. Each 
tribe eitlier found or introduced in the Caaba their do* 
medic worfhip : the temple was adorned or defiled 
with 360 idols of men, eagles, lioos, and antelopes ; 
and mud confpicuous was the flatue of Hcbal, of red 
agate, holding in his hand feven arrows, without heads 
or featliers, the inflruments and fymbols of profane di* 
vination. But this datue was a monument of Syrian 
arts; the devotion of the ruder ages was content with 
a pillar or a tablet; and the rocks of the defert irere 
hewn into gods or altars, in imitation of the hbek 
194 done of Mecca, which is deeply tainted with tbe re* 
5acrifi(ei proickdten idolatrous origin. From Japan to Fern, 
andrites. univcrfally prevailed { and the 

vot4|M|M[Mi%d his gratitude or fear by dedroyjag 
or cAWljj^a honour of the gods, the deared and 
mod precious of their gifts. Tbe life of a man is the 
mod precious oblation to deprecate a public calamity; 
the altars of Phoenicia and Egypt, of Rome and Car* 

'^age, have been polluted witti human gorc| tbe eriiel 

4raelice was long preferred among the Arabs; in the 
j^itd jnlbry, a wy waa annually faaificed by the 
^^bc nKr Uumatiaot ; and a royal captive waa pi- 
j'lOully {lightered by the prince of the Saracens, the 
k-jilly and foldicr of the emperor Juflioian. The father 
e'- z 




of Mahomet himfelf vrai devoted by a radi vow, ud Ar^tk. 
hardly ranfoned for the equivalent of to© eaneli. Thev ■•' 
Arab^ like tbe Jews and Egyptians, abdained from the 
tade of fwinc’i flcdi; and they circuincifed their chil* 
dren at the age of pubert)' : the fame c«&om«, with* 
out the cenfure or the precept of the Koran, have been 
fikntly tranfmitted to ihrir poderity ami profelytes t 
aud it has been fagaciuufly conjectured, that the artful 
Icgiflator indulged the dishorn prejudices of his coun* 
trymen. ^ 

“ Arabia was free : From the atbacent kingdoms, introduc* 
which were fiiakrn by the dorms of conqiKil snd ty-tion ofthe 
ranay, the perfecuted leds fled to the happy land where 
they might profcfs what they thought, and pradife 
yhat they profeiTed ; and the religions of the Sabians 
and Magiiiis, of the Jews and Chriltians, were diffc- 
minated from,the Perfian gulf to the Red fca. In 
a remote period of.antiquity, Sabianifm was diifufcd 
over Afia by the fcicnce of tbe Chaldeans and the 
arms of the Affyrians. From the obfervationi of 2000 
years, the priclu and aftronomera of Babylon deduced 
ffae eternal taws of nature and providence. They ado* 

Md tbe feven gods or angels directed the courfe 
of tbe feven planets, and (bed dllrir irrefiftible influencic 
on the earth. The attributes of the ieven planets, 
with tbe twelve figos of the codiac, and the twenty* 
four confteUatloQt of the northern and fouthem hemi* 
fpherc, were reprefented by images and lalifmans; 
tbe feven days of the week were dedicated to their re* 
fpedive deiues; the Sabians prayed thrice etch day; 
and the temple of the mooo at Hanm was tbe tenn of 
their pilgrinM^ But tho^ykiWa'A^phaaof their firith > 9 ^ 
was aiwaysroS^ either WamscFi^Ietro. The 
tars of l^bydon iVere overturncd^^t|)eMaglBns; but*^ 
the injuries of the Sabians were reveej^ by .^he iwori 
of Alexander. Perfia groaned joo yo^ jl^er 
a Foreign yoke; and the pureft difciples a ZoiwBer 
efcaped from the contagion of idolatry, and bre^^ted 
whh their adverfariei tbe freedom tbe defert. Se*xhe Jewo 
ven bondred years before the death of MaboM the 
Jews were fettled in Arabia: and a far greater mnlti* 
tude was expelled .from the holy land in the wars of 
Titus and Kadriae. The induftriout exiles afpired to 
liberty and : they ereded fynagogues in the 
dtiet and eames in the wildemeft; and their Geotile 
converts were confounded with the children of Ifrael, 
wiMm they refembled in the outward mark of eircum* tfl 
cUioa. ThcOmfiiao niffionarin were ftill more ac'TheChri* 
tive and fueceiaful: the Catholics alTerted their tmivcr-^i*°*‘ 

itin { the fedls whom they oppitffed fucceflSvely 
retired b^ond the limits of Uic Roman empire; the 
' Marcionites and Manichwniii difperfed their foata^ 
opinions and apocryphal gofpcis; the chtinehes of Vc* 
men, and the princes ofnHim and GhaSan, were in* 
ftruded in a purer creed by the Jacobite and Nefiorian 
biAops." Such was the ftate of religion in Arabia 
previous to the appearance of Mahomel. See-N” aa. 
fopra. 

As tbe Arabs are one of the ntoft ancient netions in 
the world, haring Inhabited the country they at prefent 
polTefs iliDoll fr(}m the dehige, without intermixing 
with other nations, or being fubjugated by any foreign 
power, their language muft have been formetl foon af¬ 
ter, if not at, the coafufion of Babel. Tite^wo princi¬ 
pal 
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p«l ditkAi of it w«K» thtit fpoken bf tbe Ham^arite* 
— and other ((cntiine Arabit* and that of the Koreilb, in 
wliicli Mahomet wrote tbe Koran. Tbe fir& ii ftyled by 
the Oriental writers the Arabic of Hamyar, and the o* 
tber tbi purt or defecateJ. At Yarab, grandfather of 
Hamysr, is f\vppofed by the Oriental writers to hare 
been the firA whufe tongue deviated from the Syriac to 
the ArabiC) the Hamyaritic dialcA according to ibetn 
mud have approaehed nearer to the purity of the Sy¬ 
riac ; and confequcntly hare been more remote from the 
true geniua of the Arabic than that of any other tribe. 
The dialed of the Koreifhi termed by the Koran the 
per/picutut and cltar Arabit, ia referred to Ithmael as 
its author \ who» fay the above-meniiuned writers, firft 
rpoke it ( and, as Dr Fococke believes, after he had con- 
traded an alliance with the family of Jorham by mar¬ 
riage, furined it of their language and the vrigsn^ He¬ 
brew. As, therefore, the Hamyaritic dialed partook 
principally of the Syriac, fo that of the Koreiib wai 
fuppoied to coufift ^iefly of the Hebrew. 'Bat, ac¬ 
cording to JaUalo’ddin, the ptditenefs and elegance 
of the dtalcAof the Korellh ought rather to be att^s 
buted to their havi^, from the remeted antiquity, 
the cuftody of tbe Cuba, tod dwdling in Mecca the 
centre of Arabia. The Araba arc full of the commen¬ 
dations of their language, which is very harmonious, 
expreflive, and, at they uy, fo immeniely copious, that 
no man uninfpired can be a perfed ma&er ^ -it in its 
utmoft extent. How much, in thk talk article, it ia 
fuperior to the Greeic and Latin toi^ies, tn fome 
tneofure appear* from Ivbc«» that fmaetiraes a bare 
enumeration ofylte ftsMh names jjft.one particular 
thing, and ais.cj||i^tcStiB«-of them,^WO make a con&- 
derable voIqiMw ]Kotwithftandi»g thia, the Arabs 
bdieve the part of their language to be loft { 

not feem bnprubahle, when we confider how 
h^the art of writsog became generally pradifed a- 
moi^ them. Foi\though it was known to Job their 
countryman, to the £doniites, as well as tbe other Ara¬ 
bian nations bordering upon Egypt and i^uenicu, and 
to the Hamyaritea many centuries before Mahomet, as 
appears from fome ancient monuments faid to be re¬ 
maining ia their charader; yet the other Arabs, and 
thoCe of Mecca in particular, unlefs fucb of them as 
were cither Jpwi orChrifUans, were to tbe time of Mo- 
' ramer perfedly ignorant of it. It was the ancient A- 
rahir language preceding the reign of Juftinian, wfakh 
fo tsearly refembled the Elhiopic ; For ftnee that time, 
and efpecially ftnee the age of Mahomet, all the Arabic 
dialcds have been not a little corrupted This ia now 
the learned language of the Mahometans, who ftody it 
as the European Cnriftiani do the Hebrew, Greek, and 
I Latin. 

Uers. The charader ufed by them, the mnft ancient of any 
peculiar to the Arabs, wherein the letters were not dl- 
fttndly feparate, went by the epp«llati<in of Al Mof- 
nad, from the mutual dependency of its letters or pans 
uponone another. This was neither puulicly taught, 
nor luSered to be uied, without permifTion firft obtain¬ 
ed. Coiild we depend npnn wlist Al Firajzahadiiis re¬ 
lates from Ebn Hafhcm, this charader muft have been 
of a very high antiquity: fmee an inferiptiun in it, ac¬ 
cording to the laft author, was foimd in Yaman as old 
as tbe time of jofeph. Be that as it will, Moramer 
Ebn Morra of Anbar, a city of Irak, who lived not 
Voi. II. Pan 1 . 


many yean before Maheunet, was the inventor of the Arabu. 
prefenr Arabic charader, which Baihar the Keiidian,*v*^ 
who married the fifter of Abu Softan, is faid to have 
learned from the houfe of Anhar, and to have introduced 
at Mecca but a little time before the iuilitution of Mi- 
kometifm. MonkmeHi alphabet tbe Oriental authors 
agree to have been very different from the ancient one 
of the Hamyxritei, fince they dilUngiiifh the Hamya¬ 
ritic and Arabic pens. In Mahomet’s time, the Mo- 
rameric alphabet had made fo fmall a progreft, that no 
one in Yaman could either write or read it; nar, Ma¬ 
homet himfclf was incapable of doin^either; for whidi 
reafon he was called the ilhieraii prophet. The letters 
of this alphabet were very rude t being cither the fame 
with, or very much like, the Cuiic; which charader is 
Aill found in inlcriptions and the titles of ancient books; 
nay, for many years, it was the only one ufcJ by the 
Arabs, the Koran itfelf being at firft written therein. 

In order to perpetuate the memoiy of Morameris in¬ 
vention, fome authors call the Arabic letters al Mora- 
wer, i. e. the progeny of Moramer. The moft remark¬ 
able fpecimens of the Cafie charader (fo denominated' 
from Cufa, a city of Irak, where fome of the firft co¬ 
pies of the Koran were written) are the following j Part 
of that book in it on vellum, brought from Egypt by 
Mr Greaves; fome utlier fragments of the fame book 
in it published by Sir John Chardin; certain paffages 
of a MS. in the Bodleian library ; the legends on feve- 
ral Saracenic coins dug up not many years ago on the 
coaft of the Baltic, nut far from Dantzick; and, ac¬ 
cording to Mr Profeffor Hunt, thufc noble rem/ins of 
it that are, or were lately, to be feen in Mr Jofeph 
Ames’s valuable collcdiun of antique curiofitics. As 
to the true origin of the ancient and modern Arabic 
alphabets, wc muft own ourfelvcs pretty much in the 
dark. Sec Aczhabet. am 

The Arabian learning may be divided into Im-o pc-b -iriuiij, 
riods, vix. Ante-Mahometan and Mahomelait. 

The Arab learning, in this firil period, confifted, 
according to Abulpliaragius, in the knowledge of their 
language, the propriety of difcoiitfe, the compuiinon 
of vrrfe, and the fcience of the llarNi but their chief 
attention fecmi to have been directed to oratory and 
poetry. 

The fecond period is mure diftinguhhcd, at leaft 
^m the time of Al-Mnmon, the fcvcnlh caliph of 
the family of the AbeiTides, who floiirilhcd about the 
year dao, and has the honour of being the founder of 
the modern Arabian learning. He feat fur all the beft 
books out of Chaldea, Greece, Egypt, and Fcrfia, re¬ 
lating to phyfic, attronomy', cofmography, mufic, chro- 
nology, &c. and penlion^ a number of learned men, 
fkiUMin the feveral languages and feiencaMto tranf- > 
late them into Arabic. By this nteaus, of the 
Greek tuthon, loft in their own country and language, 
have been preferved in Arabic. From that time Ara¬ 
bia became the chief feat of learning; and we fmil 
mention by Ahulpharagitu, Pucockc, D’Hcrbelot, and 
Holtinger, of learned men, and books without num¬ 
ber. 

The revival of learning in the tenth century, by Gcr- 
bert, known after, his elevation to the pontificate by 
the title of Silvtfter II. and afterward* among the Eu¬ 
ropeans in genera], may he aferibed to the inllrutlious 
aad writings of the Arabian dodlurs aud pkilofophers, 

A a and 
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Aratiia- and to tJie fchoots which they founded in feveral ptrti 
of Spain and Italy. And in the 12th century, the 
intjiulitive of difl'erent cuuntriei frequented the fchools 
of the Saracens in Spain, and dKTeminated the know. 
Udge wbicli they obtained there after their return. At 
thin time, oidiiy of llic IcdiiiLd piudu^iuun of the A- 
rabianii were tracifluted into Latin, which facilitated 
the general progrefs of fciencc. 

The philoiophy of the Arabians, before Mahomet, 
was Sabian, and included the fydem and ceremonies 
of that l('cf of idolaters. This it was that Mahomet 
fet lumfclf to decry ; and he is even faid by fomc to 
have carried liis oppofitiun fo far, as to prohibit, if not 
puiiilh, all {ludy of philufophy. But his followers, by 
degrees, got over this reflrairit; the love of learning 
itirrcafcd ; till, iiiidcr tlic memorable caliphate of A1 
Mimon, Arillotic’s philufophy was introduced and 
eHubliflied among them ; and ftom them piMpagatcd, 
with their conquclls, thiuiigh Egypt, Africa, Spain, 
and other parts. As they chofe Aridotle for their 
inafter, tlicy chiefly applied themfclves to that part of 
philolophy called fogie, and thus became profleients in 
the knowledge of woids rather than things. Whence 
they have been fometimes denuminatccl Mojltrt of the 
’u.'iJdoTtt irf -worJi s fometimes the Talking fed. Their 
philufophy was involved in quaint arbltraiy terms and 
notions, and their deinonllratiotis drawn from thence 
as from ccrtaiti principles &c. W JJb. II. 

fee. 2. § i. 

Their phyfie fucccedcd tlic G'cci.an ; and their phy. 
ticiaiis handed down the art to us, having made conii* 
derabli- improvements, cliieHy in the pharmaceutical 
and chemical parts. 

It is certain we owe to ilicm mod of our fpices and 
aromatics, ns nutmegs, cloves, mace, and other matters 
of the produce of India. \Vi may add, that moft of 
the gcnilir purgiilives w. re unknown to the Greeks, 
and lirll inti./d’icid bv the Arab;, as martna, feniia, 
rhitbarh. =, nlha, c-.c. They hkewile brought 

fiig.tr iiito life J i pi.wlicje, before, only honey 
w.*s iifcJ. They alfj found tin art of preparing wa¬ 
rt is and o.h, of dwi-ts Jluiplt s by dilliilalion and fub- 
liiru’icii. The h-il ii"! c- r.f tie fmalipox and the 
jnti.O s it likiwifc tiwinj, to ibem. I.J'ftly, Tlie rello- 
riitios' of phytic in liiiti'pc took its r:fe from ihcir 
vrriTmgs. M. k Clerc has gi.-e>i .i fketeh, and llr 
rr.ind an ample luilory, of the Ar.ibian pliyfic. We 
have i!iu. ii Nji.tia of all the Ar.;bian phyflcians by Fa- 
liriciuh. 

Their poetry may be divided into two ages. The 
uncicnt, according to Vidliot;, was no other than rhym¬ 
ing s was a llraiigev to all mcafure and rule ; the ver- 
fvB Iiiofc-iiim irregular, coi.hned to no feet, number of 
fyllablest^ot'any thing elfe, fo that they rhymed at the 
end : oftentirries all the vcrfcs in the poem ended with 
the fame rhyme. It is in fnch verfe thut the Alcoran il 
faid to be written. 

The modern Arabian poetry takes its date from the 
caliphate of A 1 Rafehid, who lived toward the clofc 
of tile eighth century. l?uder him poetry became an 
art, and kwh of profody were laid down. Their com¬ 
panions, in which they ubound, are taken, with little 
choice, fre.m tents, camels, hunting, and the uneient 
aoi mann'-rs of ilie Arabs. 

Mediwucal Th«il foiiiu oithc Arab', had a good degree of know¬ 


ledge in feveral mechanical arts, appears from Strabo, AruKia. 
who informs us, that the pc'q'le of Tamna and the ad. ‘ 
jacent provinces had magnificent temples, and elegant 
hoiifes, built in the Egyptiir. t.iftr. The fame author 
likewife relates, that in Ar.ibia Felix, bclidcs the hnf- 
bdntliucii, there were iiidiiy arlificcrB ; ciiid, iiiniiii 
Others, thofe who made palm wine, which, he inti¬ 
mates, was much ufed by the Arabs. As fur the ex- 
ereife of arms and horfemanniip, they looked iipuii this 
as one of their principal accompliihinents, being oblig¬ 
ed to pra£lifc and encourage it by reafon of the inde¬ 
pendency of their tribes, vvliofc frequent jarring made 
wars almufl continual amongll them, which fur the moll 
part ended in field battles. Hence il became an ufiial 
faying amongll them, that God had befiowed four pe¬ 
culiar things on the Arabs, via. turhajn injleud of tlia- 
demt, tenis infead of nuaUt and honfcJt fworJi injl.'od uf 
ittlrenchmetilt, and pormt injltad of •wrillett law. The 
principal arms ufed by the ancient Arabs were bows 
and arrows, darts or javelins, and broad fwords or fei- 
mitars. The bows and arrows were the moll ancient 
ofthefe ; being ufed by Ifiimacl hiinfelf, according to 
Scripture. It is probable alfu, that fomc of them were 
acquainted with every branch of the military art culti¬ 
vated by their neighbours the Egyptians, Syrians, and 
Phcenicians. 203 

Before the Portuguefe interrupted the navigation ofcomnierc;. 
the Red fca, the Arabs were the faftors of all the trade 
that palTcd through that channel. Aden, which is fi- 
tnated at the moll fouthem 'extremity of Arabia upon 
the Indian ocean, was the {urt in thufc parts. 'I'he 
fituation of its harbour, whin opctKd'Sn eafy conunu- 
nication with Egypt, Ethiopia, India, fod Perfin, had 
rendered it, for many ages, one oftberTnoil flourilhing 
fadlurics in Ada. Fifteen years after it had rcpulfed 
the great Albuquerque, who attempted to demulitii it 
in 1513, it fubiniiied to the Turks, who did not long 
remain mailers of it. The king of Ycmci), who pof- 
feifed the only didrifl in Arabia that merits tlie titio 
of Ilafpy, drove them from thence, and removed the 
trade to Mocha, a place in his dominions which til! 
then was only a village. 

This trade was at firll inc'onfiderable; confiAii.g 
principally in myrrh, incenfe, aloes, balm of Mecca, 
fomc aromatics, and medicinal drugs. Thefe articlr.i, 
the exportation of which is continually retarded by 
exorbitant impofls, and docs not exceed at prcf.ut 
30,6251. were at that time more in repute than they 
have been llncc: but muA have been alvrayK uf I’ttle 
confeqiience. Soon after a great change enfued from 
the iiitrodn^ion uf coffee. 

Though this article is generally ufed in the Arabian 
entertainments, none but the rich citiaens have the 
pleafure of tailing the berry ilfelf. The generality are 
obliged to content themfelves with the Ihcll and (he 
hulk of this valuable produdlion. Theft remains, fo 
much defpifed, make a liquor of a pretty clear cdlour, 
which has a tallc of cofTce without its bitteniefs and 
ftrength. Thefe articles may be had at a low prier ul 
Beivlfagui, Tebich is the general market for lliein. 

Here likewife is fold all the coffee which tomes out of 
the country by land. The relt is carried to Mocha, 
which is 55 leagues difiant, or to the nVartr p«>rls of 
Lochi.n or Hudeida, from wiiencc it is rraiirpon-d in 
fmaUvclTcls to Jodda. The Egyptians fetch it from 
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Arabia, tlie laft fnentioned place, and all other nationa from 
" » the former. 

'I’he quantity of colTee expoi ted maybe eftimated at 
twelve'millions five hundred and fifty thoufaixl wei;{ht. 
The European coinpaniea take utf a million and a half; 
tliL* PinTintia tfii'rv in.Utuns and a lialf f tiic drrt frocn 
Sue/ lix millions and a half j Indollaii, the Maldives, 
and the Arabian colonies on the coaft of Africa, lifiy 
thoiifand ; and the caravans a million. 

As the coffee which is botii;ht up by the caravans 
and the Europeans is the bcil that can be procured, 
it colU about 8 fd. a pound. The I'erfiaus, *whu cun* 
tent thenifelves with that of an inferior qnulity, pay no 
mure than about 6ld. a pound. The Egyptians pur* 
chafe it at the rate of about 8d ; their cargoes being 
coinjKifed partly of good and partly of bad coffee. If 
we ellimatc coffee at about y^d. 3 pound, which is the 
meat! price, the profits accniing to Arabia from its 
annual exportation will amount to 384.,343l. 15a. 
This money docs not go into their roffers; but it en* 
ablcs tlicm to purchafe the commodities brought from 
the foreign markets to their ports of Jodda aud M'orha. 

Mocha receives from Ahyffinia, fheep, elephants 
teeth, intill<, and Haves. It ii fuppliedfrom the eafl* 
cm coall of Africa with gold, Haves, amber, and ivo¬ 
ry ; from the Perfian gulf, with dates, tobacco, and 
com ; from Surat, with a vaft quantity of coarfe, and 
a few fine linens; from fiumbay and Pondicherry, with 
iron, lead, and copper, which are carried thither from 
Europe ; from Malabar, with rice, ginger, pepper, In- 
di'ui faffron, with roir^cardamom, and alfo with 
pl.niks; from the. MnUives, with gum, benzoin, aloea 
wood, and pepper, which thefe iflands take in ex¬ 
change ; from Coromandel, with 400 or 500 bales of 
cottons, chiefly blue. The greateft part of thefc com¬ 
modities, which may fetch afiz.yooi. areconfumed in 
the interior {>art of the coom ry. The reft, particular¬ 
ly the cottons, arc difpufrri of in Abyilinia, Socotara, 
and the eaftern coafl of Africa. 

None of the branches orbufinefs which are managed 
at Mocha, as well as throughout all the country of Yu- 
man, or even at Sanaa the capita], are in the hands of 
\ the natives. The extortions with which they arc per¬ 
petually threatened by the government deter them from 
interfering in them. All the warehoufes arc occupied 
by the Banians of Surat or Guzerat, who make a point 
of returning to their own country as fooo as they have 
made their fortunes. They then refign their fettlemcnts 
to merchants of their own nation, who retire in their 
turn, and arc fuccccdvd-by others. 

The European companies, who enjoy the exclufive 
privilege of trading beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
formerly maintained agents at Mocha. Kotwithftand- 
ing it was llipnlati d by a folemn capitulation, that the 
impolU demanded HiuiiKl be rated at tv'o and a quar¬ 
ter fifr erni. they were fubjeft to frequent extortiuns; 
the governor of the place infifting on their making him 
prefents which enabled him to purchafe the favour of 
thccourticrs, orcvcnofthcpriiici' liimfelf. Howeverthe 
profits ihey obtained by ibe fait of EntopHan 
particularly cloths, made them fuhmit to tliefc repeat¬ 
ed humiliations. When thefc fevcnil articles were fur- 
iiilhed by Grand Cairo, it was then impoH.hle to with- 
Hand the competition, and the fixed fettlements were 
therefore given up. 


The trade was carried on by ftiips that failed from AnAu 
Europe with iron, lead, copper, and lilvcr, fiifheient I! 
to pay fur tbv cuHec tlivy irucndcd to buy. Tlie fiijier- A; A.ci. 
cargoes, who had the c.ire of thefc tranfaclioiiF, fctllcd“>r*— 
the accounts every time they returned. Thefc voyages, 
wbiclitfi fiifi were picuy iiumcrou.i and advantageous, 
have licen fucctllively laid afidc. The plantations of 
coITee, made by the European nations in their colonics, 
have equally leffcned the cunfiiinption and ilic price of 
that which comes from Arabia. In procefs of time, 
thefe voyages did not yield a fullicient piofit to anfwcr 
the high charges of nndcrlaking tliem on purpofe. 

The companies of England and France thi-:i rcfolved, 
one of them to fend ftiips from Bombay, and the o- 
therfrom I*oiidiclKTrv,to Mocha, with the merchandife 
of Europe and India. They even frequently bad recouHe 
to a method that was Icfa cxpcnfivc. Tlic Eiiglilh and 
French vifit the Red fea ever/ year. Tho’ they difpufe 
of their mcrtliandife there to good advantage, they can 
never take in cargoes ti om ihcr.cc for thrir return. They 
carry, for a moderate fivight, the coftce belonging to 
the companies, wholade till-veffeU with it, which tl.cy 
drfpnteli from Malabar and Coromandel to I’.uivpc. 

The Dutch company, who prohibit their fei vmit>-i'rom 
fitting out Hops, and who fend no vclTels themfelvtS 
to the gulf of Arabia, are deprived of the Hi.ire they 
might take in ibis bvaneh of eoimmrce. Tliey have 
alfo given up a much more lucrative brjiich, that of 
Jodda. 

Jodda is a port fitualed near the middle of the 
gulf of Arabia, 20 leagurs from Mcccii. The go¬ 
vernment tlicrc is Ilf a nnxed kind : i!ie grand rgrc,.r 
and the xcriiT of Mecca fl.jrc the authority .md tb: 
revenue of the cuftomi, between them. Tlielt impolls 
ari* levied upon the European.^ at the rate of S pn 
ctHl. and upon other tialioiis at l 3. They ate alvv..vs 
paid in merchandife, which the manager, oblige the 
merchants of the country to buy at u vtiy dear r<i:e. 

The I'uiks who have bcwii driven fiom Aden, Mot.ha, 
and every pan of Ynman, w'ould lung ago have 
been expelled from Jodda, if ih* rc had not been roc.nt 
to apprehend that they might revenge ilumfcUes m 
fuch a manner as to put an end to their pilgnmagis 
and commerce. . 

The coins which are current at Moclia, the prin- Coinv 
cipal port of the Red fca, arc dollars of all kinds; hut 
they ab.ite five per feiu. on the pillar dollars, bccanfc 
they are reckoned not to be the pureft lilvtr, and the 
dollar weight with them is 17 drachms 14 gi.aiiis. All 
their coins arc taken by weight, and valued according 
to their purenefs. The gold coins current here arc 
ducat* of Venice, Germany, Turkey, Egyj't, &.c. The 
comaffes arc a ftnall coin, winch arc taken at fuch a 
jirice M the govemnicut feis on them ; and iluy keep 
their accounts in an imaginary coin, called cnhrn-s, of 
which 80 go to a dollar. For an account of the .indent 
coins called dinars and dirhems, fee thefe two articiis. 

Cum ARABIC. Sec Gum. 

ARABICI, a fecV who fpruug up in Arabia about 

tlie year aoy, wbofe diftingiiilhiiig tfiiet was, that the 
foul died with the body, and alfo rofc again with it. 

Eufebius, Lib. VI. c. 38. relates, that a council was 
called to Hop t lie progrefs of this rifing fed t and that 
Origeu aftlllcd at It, and convinced them fo thorough¬ 
ly of their error that they abjured it. 
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ARABIS, BAST/RO TOWER MUSTARD ; A gniUS 
of llic filiquofa order, belonging to the tetradynamin 
clafs of jdantR; and in the nuliual metbod ranking nn- 
«kr the jytii order Sil'ujun/f. Tbe generic mark confills 
ill 4 nicliferous glands ivliicli lie on the infidc of each 
Iraf of the cah x. Tlitrc arc « tg|ji fpccies; but none of 
them remarkable fur their beauty or other properties. 
Only one of tlicfe, tiu' llialiana or iroufe-ear, is a na¬ 
tive of nritiiin. It is a lo»v phiiit, feldom rifing more 
tliaii four or live iiichej high, branching on evety fide, 
liAving fmall white Howsrs groiviug aJtcmaicly, which 
have each four petals in form of a crofs, that arc fuc- 
cceded by long flender pods filled with fmall round 
feeds, it grows iialtiraily on Tandy ground or old 
walls. Sheep arc nut fond of it, and fwiiic refufe it. 

ARAIUSM, Ar vr.iMt s, an idiom or manner of 
fpcakitig peculiar to the Arabs or the A^rabic lan- 
giiage. 

AR A BIST, a ptrfon curious of, and fkillcd io, the 
leaning and languages of the Arabians : fuch were 
Kvptpius and Goliiis. The furgeons of the ijtli cen¬ 
tury are called by Seveiinur. 

ARAB 1 .E EAKDf, ihofc which are fit for tillage, 
or wbieh have been formerly tilled. 

A RAC AN, the rajiital of a fmall kingdom to the 
renh-eah of tlie bay of Bengal, fituated in E. l.ong. 
0^. o. N. I.at. 20. 5c. It has the conveiiieiieyof a fpa- 
cioiis r;vi r, ami a liarboiiv large enough to hold all the 
riips i.i r.nH'pe. Il is f.lid by Sciioutcu to be as large 
as Amflcrciim ; but tlie lioufes arc fiiglit, being made 
tv:ih palm tre'.s ami bamboo c.ines, r.ml covered with 
leaves of trees. 'I'liey are feldoni above fix feet high, 
bill- have many uiudows or air boles. I’/ut the people 
of tbe l.ighcll rank are miieb belter aeeommodated. 
'i’iiev have no hitcheiis, eliir.i'uys, or cellars, which 
obliges the women to drefs the victuals out of doors, 
.‘•loine ol the (Ireets are on the ridges of rocks, where¬ 
in arc a (Tcal niiuiy Ihops. Their orchard-, and gar¬ 
dens contain all the fruits common to the Indies, and 
their trees are green all tbe y»-..r. Their common drink 
is toddy 5 v. liich is the fnp of the cocoa-tree, and when 
i.ew, will intoxicate like wine, but fooii grows four. 
J'ilepliaiits and biifialors are ver)' inimerotis here, and 
arc made ufe of iidUad of horfes. They have plenty 
of pioviil.'ins, and Imt little trade ; for when Mr Chan- 
Roi'li wni-h'.ie in wiili fix large ibips, there was 

III.thing to be had in the way of commerce; and yet 
the country produces le.ad, tin. Hick lac, and elephants 
lectli. The Mugiil’s. fiii.jvcts come here to piirchafe 
tiiefe coin-nodilic.; and fometiines ini'ct with diamonds, 
rubies, and other piteious iioneb. They were former¬ 
ly governed by a king of their own, called tbe king of 
the IVhile liAcphiml ; but this country has been con¬ 
quered by the king of I’egii. They pay little or no 
regard to the challity of their women, and the common 
fiiilors t.ake great liheities among them. Tluir reli¬ 
gion is i’.igaiiifm ; and the idols, temples, and priclls 
art* very numerous. The drefs of the better fort is 
\try ilight, for it confills chiefly of a piece of white 
cotron over ibeir aniiv, bic.iA, uiid belly, »iih an .ipron 
before. The complexion of the women is tolerable 5 
tiny wear thin flowered gau/e over their bread and 
Ilioiilders, jtiid a piece of cotton, which they roll three 
or four limes round their waiil, and let it long as low 
•s tlicir feet. They curl their hair, and put glafi rings 
% 


ill their ears, and ftrctch them of a mor.ftrous length.. 
On their amni and legs they have hoops of cojipcr, 
ivory, fdver, &c. The country produces great quanti¬ 
ties of rice, and the water is good. Their fldeks of 
Ihcep and herds of cattle arc alfo numerous near Ara- 
can ; but wliut they fay of the town:, .liid vi1Ici}>t’K, wlih 
wliich the country is pu tended to be uverfpread, may 
be doubted. Ci'.plaiii Mamilton airiims, that there are 
but few places inhabited, on aecoimt of the great num¬ 
ber of wild elephants .and buflalocs, which would de- 
flroy the fruits of the ground ; and that tbe tigers 
would d-^Hroy the tame animals. There arc fome 
ifiauds near liif fi-a, inhabited by a few miferaMc liilier- 
men, who can jiiR keep themfelves from ilarving, 
though they are out of the reach of opprefiion. Tbe 
rich burn the dead bodies : but the pour, who are not 
able to buy *ro<id, throw them into the river. 

ARACHI.S, in botany: y\ genus of the diadel- 
phia order, belonging to the dccaudria clafs of plants; 
and, ill the natural method, ranking under the tsd or¬ 
der Pa/ilionacet. There is only one fpccics, the hy- 
pogaa, an annual plant, and a native of Brafit ard I’e- 
rii. The Hulks are lung, tr.ai] upon the ground, and 
are fnniiftied with winged leaves, compufid of four 
hairy lobes c.ich. The floweis are produced fingly ou 
long pecluncks; they are yellow, of the pea kind, and 
each contains ten awl-fhnped Itamina, nine of which arc 
tied together, and the upper one ftands off. In the 
centre is an awl-Ihaped ilylus, crowned with a fimple 
Iligma. The gerincn is ublong, nnd becomes an oval 
oblong pod, containing two or three oblong blunt feed;. 
—This plant is cultivated in all the American fettle- 
ments for the feeds, which make a conlidcrable part of 
the food of the fiavc 1. Tbe manner of perfciling tlieiii 
is very lingular : for as tbe flowers fall off, the y'ouiig 
pods are forced into the grniim) hy a natural motiuri 
of the tlalks, nnd tliere they are entirely buried, and 
not to be difeovered without digging for them; whence 
they have taken the name of ground nut/. 

ARACHNK, in fabulous hiflory, a young maid of 
Lydia, faid to luivc been the inventrefs of fpinning. 
bhe is fabled to have been fo Ikilful in this art, as to 
challenge Minerva at it { who tore her work, and (Iruck 
her, which difgrace driving her to difpair, flic liangcd 
herftlf. Minerva from compalHon brought her to life, 
and transformed her into a fpidcr, which Hill employs 
itfelf in fpinning. 

AK ACHNOIDES, in anatomy, an appellation giv¬ 
en to feveral membrane* ; a* the tunic of the cryflal- 
liiie humour of the eye, the external lamina of the pia 
mater, and one of the coverings of the fpiual mar¬ 
row. 

ARACK, ARRACK, or RACK, a rpintiioiis liquor 
imported from the Kail Indies, ufed by way of diam 
and in punch. 

The word oracl, according to Mr I-ockyer, is an 
Indian name for flrong waters of all kinds: for they 
call our fpirits and brandy EngUJb arael. But what 
wc unJertland hy the name araci, he afTirms i* really 
iiu ulbci lb»ii a fplilt procuicd by diffillatiun fruiii a 
vegetable juice called toddy, which flows by incifion out 
of the cocoa nut tree, like the birch juice procured 
among ii-i. The toddy is a pleafaiit drink by itfelf, 
when new, and purges tliofc who are not ufed to it : 
snO, when Hale, it i- lieudy, and makes good vinegar. 

The 
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Ar.icV. Tlii; at MaJrafs ufe it as K'avcn to raifc their 

bni.il w ith. 

0 >hi.fs ate <if opiiiifin, tiint thearaik or arrack* >6 a 
viiioutiTpint oblatncd by (iiilillatioii, in ihc Ealk [mlics, 
frtni. i!« i- or fngar, fcrintnled with the juice of cocoa 

rttit d. 

Tiu' troi araeV. u faij to be nadc from the toddy, 
the li.it.-.tia avack from rice and fngar; and there ia 
hkctvifc a kind of (!iriib from whickiarack is made. 

Ona and Datavia arc- the chief places fur araek_At 

C.ta there are divers kinds ; fnigU', dt.uble, and trelik 
dtflilled. The double diildl'.tl, which is that conirtiu'i- 
1 ) fent abroad, is I«it a weak fpirit in compurifon with 
Ilatavia araek ; yet, »n account of its peculiar and a- 
grccahle flav.)>ir, is pirferred In all the other aracki of 
I'jdia. 'i'liis flavour it al'nbtiled to'he enilheii vef- 
ftli wliivli they <;fe at Goa to draw the fpitiij where¬ 
as at Batatiii they ufe cupper flills. 

I'lie Pariir araek made-at Madrafs, and the Coin mho 
.■'.-.I'l Quiloiie araek at other places, Initig fiery lio! fpi- 
nts, are little valued by tbe Europeans, ami therefore 
rarely imported ; though highly prized among the na¬ 
tives. Ill the lied Goa araek, the fpi- its of the cocoa 
juice do oot make above a lixth or eighth part. 

The mimiicr of making the Goa araek is thi>: The 
iuiee of the trees is not procured in the way of tapping, 
ns we do j hut the operator provides himftlf with a 
parcel of earthen pots, with bellies and necks like our 
ordinary bird buttles: he makes faft a number of thefc 
tu his giidlc, and any way elfc that he cominudioufly 
can about him. '^'hus equipped, lie climbs up the 
trunk of a cocoa tree i and when he comc.i to the 
houghs, he takes uut his knife, and cutting olTone of 
the fmall knots or buttons, he applits the mouth of 
the bottle to the wound, fallcning it tu the bough with 
a bandage ; in the fame niuuiicr he cuts off other but¬ 
tons, and failciis 00 iiis puts, till the whole number is 
uled: this is done in the evening, aiul defceiiding from 
the tree, he leaves them till tiic next morning ; when 
he takes off the bottles, which are molUy filled, and 
empties the juice into the proper receptacle. This is 
repeated every night, till a fuflieirnt quantity is produ¬ 
ced; and the whole being then put together, is left to 
ferment, which it foon docs. When the fermentation 
is over, and the liquor or wafli is become a little tart, 
it is put into the fkill, and a fire being made, the fliil is 
fuffLred to work as long as that which comes over has 
any cuiiliJerable taftc of fplrit. 

The liquor thus procured is the low wine of araek ; 
and this is fo poor a Iiquur, that it will foon corrupt 
and fpoil, if nut dillilled again, to fiparate foincuf its 
phlegm; they therefore immediately after pour haelc 
Uiis luw wine into the fliil, and rtclify it to that very 
weak kind of proof fpirit, in wliieli ftale we find it. 
The araek we meet with, notwitfilianding its being of 
a proof tell, according to the way of judging by the 
crown of bubbles, huidabut alixih, and fuinetimes but 
an eighth part of aleoliol, or pure fpirii ; whereas our 
other fpiriis, when they Ihow that piuol, are generally 
tdet med to hold one half purr fpiril. .S'A.ieub 
on DijlilHug. 

There is a paper of ohfiivationson aiaci:, in the Mr- 
Inn^fs //’ Hijloirc Niiiur. Tom. V. p. llv ferment¬ 
ing, diftilling, and redlifying the juiee of the .'Vmtricar. 
naplc, wliich hits much the fanie talle :>• ‘.hat of the 


cocoa, the aiiihoi fay', he made araek not in the lead Aratk, 
infeiior to ary that comes from the Eaft Indies; and 
he thinks the juice of the fy-.mmoie and of the birch ' 
ircci would equally aiifwcr llit end. 

Befides the common foru of Gon and Batavia araek, 
there- are two otherH Icfs gexirally known ; ihifc me 
the hitter araek and the black araek. 

By flat. 1 ilh Geo. 1 . c. 30. ainck, on board a lliip 
within the liiiiits of any port of Great Britain, may be 
fearclicd for and fei/ed, together with the package; or 
iffoimd iinfliipping oriinfliippcd, hcfoicentry, maybe 
fei/vd by the officers of t-xeife, in hke manner as by 
the officers of the cuiloms—I’poii an ixcifc offieei’s 
furpieion of the concealment of araek, and oath made 
of the gr»ulld^ of Inch fufpicion before the commiffion- 
ers or a jullicc of ik.aec, they may empower him to en¬ 
ter (uch fulpcui.:.! place?, and I'ci/c the liquor.-, with 
the calks, &c. 11 the olEccrs are obflructed, the pe¬ 

nalty is lool. 

Araek is not to be fold but in w.-uc-houfes, entered as 
d'lcOtcJ m the ^ih of Cco. 1. c. 21. upon foifeitiiii, 
and ihe calk-,, Ste. If permits are not returned «liieh 
arc giniitcil fci the removal of nracle, or if the goods 
are iii-t fent nw'?y within the- time limited, (h, p..iialty 
is treble the valae. If the peru.iti arc not ntiirnod, 
and the decre-afe i.ot found r.> be fiiffieieiU, the like 
quantity is f-irfeited. Permits are not t<> betdki;i 
out hut by eliieftiL'ii in wiitii.g ef the proprietor of the 
dock, or Ills known feivaiit, up<-:i foifLiture of ycl. or 
three moiith.s impiifonment. 

By llat. ytii Geo. II. e-. 37. ;f .tmek is offireJ to fa'o 
without a permit, or by aiiv hawker, piUlai, de. with 
a permit, the perfon to whom it i- o'.Viud ni.iy fei'/c 
and carrv it to the m xt waretioiife i)ii> agnig t-) llu 
Ciilleunv or eseil.', and hiir.g ilu- J'.tI'uii e>!lei!;ig llie 
fame hi f.iie ar.v jiilUev of tin peace, to he coinn-ltted 
to prifuii, and jinjfceuted for tlie jniiaitie^ iii.-urud by 
fiicli lilfeiice. The p;-i'o:i f.ieh gvjocU mav piei- 

fccute in Ins ovvii n.imc ; ar.il 011 u'e'oeery is 1 :ititle-d to 
uiic^hird part of the gu-f' prodiiee ol the fair ; and 
the i-oinimirniii'.'i's are, it -.ielii rJ, iip.ni a reTtil'ieaCe- frutii 
the j'lli lee of the oli« n.iei's being eoinniilled U> jjr.fc;. 
t.) .-idiancc to llie- feuer 15-. per g.illoii for the araek 
fo fei/ul. 

Ai.uk (cxecpl fur the ufe of fe-ameu, two galJoii.s 
each) found in any Ihip or velh! arrived fuim foreign 
parts, at anciiot, or hoveling wiiliii: ;!ic limits of any 
port, or vvitliin two le.igues of fheleori ; anil not jiro- 
cfcding on her voyage (unh-is ri calc of ur.a-.o.t'.abL 
neceflity and diftrefs of wealher, notice wi;ert.-f mull 
be given to the colle-ittor or chief officer of the poit 
u]Min the Hop’s arrival), is forfeited, with the boxes, 
calks, or other package, or the value thereof. 

Aicack is alfo the name of it Ipintiuius liquor made 
by the Tartars of Titngulia, of inaics miiJ., left to four, 
and afterwards dillilled twice ot tlinee hitwi-eii two 
c.trthen puts clofe-ly Hopped, whence the liquor runs 
through a fmall wooden pipe. It is more intoxicating 
than brandy. 

ARAn (am*, geop.). a city l)ing to the fouth of 
Judah and the land of Cniiaim, in Arabia Pe’trma. 

’I'he* Ifraelites having advanced towards the land of Ca¬ 
naan (Numh. x\i. I.), till- king of Arad uppeifcd their 
pjfTage*, defeiiled them, and look a gveal booty I'roiii 
tiicm; but tlie-} dcltioycd his country as fouii as they 

b'.'i iiiuc 
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became millers of ;he land of Cinaan (Numb, xxxiii.) balan'^e, can eafily tell, when different liquori fill It» 

Arad wai rcbiillt, flnd Enfchinn jilacei it in the reigli- which weij^ha molt, or is moll intcnri-ly heary. 

Imurhood of Kades, at the < 3 i(l:nicc of 2b milca frt>m Some reirard, however, ii to be Iwd in t 1 i<;fe trials 
I'ldiron. The lf»ntlite,-i, in ihiir part'a^re throitj'h the to the fcefoii of llic year, and depree of heat ahd cold 

wildeiiiefs.haviiip departed from Sepher, came to Arad, in the weather ; hecaiifc foine liquor* rarefy with heat 

and Trom thence to M^thkehith. and condeiifc with cold more than others, and accord- 


Arxome* 

ter 



ARADyS (ane. peop.), an idand between the 
lio' dera of PlKLuieia and Seleucia, at iIk* dillancc of 
20 lladia from a danpernti* coull: all of it a rock fnr- 
loundcd by the fca, in compafs feven fladiaj and form, 
ing a vcT-y powerful city and republic. It is now call¬ 
ed Round} hut not a fnigle wail is remaining of all 
that multitude of hoiifes which, according to Strabo, 
were built with more flories than even tliofc of Rome. 
The liberty enjoyed hy the inhabitaots had rendered it 
ttry populous; and it fiibl'dlcd by naval commerce, 
inanufaciurcs, and arts. At picfent ibr ifiaiid is de- 
ferted ; nur has tradition c\en retained the nannory of 
a fpring of frefh w.ntcr in its ciirirons, which the people 
of Aradus difeovered at the bottom of the fea, and from 
which they drew water in time of war by mcana of a 
leaden bell and a leathern pipe fitted to its bottom. 

AR^ Phil*non, or PwiLyFxnauM (Strabo) j 
to the fouth of the Syrti* Major ; but in Peutingcr 
more wefterly, to the fouth iilmoll of the Syrtis Mi¬ 
nor. Ill Strabo’s time, the altars were nut extant, but 
a village of the fame name Hood on the fpot. On a 
difputc about limits, between the Cyreneans and Car- 
thnginians, it was agreed that two of each people 
(hould fet out on the fame day, and that where they 
flioiild liHpj'cn to meet, there the limits of both Ihoiild 
be fixed. The riiilrni, two hroihcm, Carthaginians, 
undertook it for Carthage : tlicfe, after having advan¬ 
ced a great many miles into the territory of the Cy¬ 
reneans, were met by their antagonilts ; who, enraged 
at their being beforehand witli them fo far, gave them 
the option of either returning back, or of being buried 
alive on the fpot. Like zealous patriots, they chofe 
the latter; and there the Carthaginians raifed two 
altars in heuuur of the Pliilxni. (Salluil, Valerius 
Maximus.) 

AREOMETER, an infirnment wherewith to mca- 
fui-c the denfity or gravity of fluids. 

The aneometcr, or waterpoife, it ufually made of 


ingly take up more or Ief» room. 

Ry means of this inllriitncnt, the ingenious author 
ha* made a table to (liow the different weiglits of the 
fame bulk of the moll confiderable chemical liquoit 
both in fiiinmer and winter, as follows: 
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Oil of vitriol. 
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Spirit of fait. 
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01 

01 
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Vinegar, 
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Spirit of wine. 

00 

06 
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00 
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River water, 

00 

07 

53 • 

00 

07 

57 

Didillcd water. 

00 

07 

50 - 

00 

07 

54 

The inftrument itfcif 

weighed. 

when 

empty. 

one 


drachm twenty.<ighi grains. Sec Hvoxomkter. 

AREOPAGUS. See Aatop-tows. 

ARiEOSTYLE, in architedure, a term ufed by 
Vitruvius, to fignify the greatefi interval which can be 
made betwccR columns. « ' 

AR^OTICS, in medioine, rerMiUei which rare^ 
the humours, and render them eafyilo lie carried off by 
the ptiret of the ikin. 

ARAF, among thr Mahometans. See Ai-Atar. 

ARAFAH, the ninth day of the lad muBth of the 
Arabic year, named Dhoulhrgiai; on which the piU 
rims of Mecca perform their devotion* on a neigh- 
ouring mountain called Arafat. I'he Mahometans 
have a very great veneration for this mountain, becaiife 
they believe that Adam and Eve, after they were ba- 
oiflied out of Paradife, having been feparated from 
each other during 130 yean, met afterwards on this 
mountain. 


glafs; confiding of a round hollow ball, which termi¬ 
nates in a long fiender neck hermetically fealedat top: 
there bring firrt as much running mercury put into it 
as will ferve to balance or keep it fwimming in an ereA 
pofition. 

The llem is divided into degree* (as reprefented 
Plate XXXII. fig. 23.) : and by the depth of hi de- 
{cent into any liquor, the lightnefs of that liquor is 
concluded: for that fluid in which it finks lead muft 
be heavieft: and that in which it finks lowed lighted. 

M. Homberg has invented a new araeometer, deferib- 
cd in Phil. Tranfa^l. N’ xA*. thu *: A it * glafs bot. 
tie or matrafs, with fo llender a nerk that a drop of 
water takes up in it about five or fix lines, or half of 
,jan inch. Near that neck is a fmall capillary tube D, 

S^out fix inches long, and panilel to the neek.—’I'o 
th" vrffcl, the liquor is poured in at the mouth B 
j/which is widened to receive a tunnel), till it run out 
V. at D, that is, tiU it rife in the neck to the mark C, 
* .1 .jMf which means you hare always the fame bulk or 
MfeBtity of liquor; and coufequeatly, by means of the 
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ARAFAT, or ciasi. at oaRWAT, th* mtaiitain 
of inotAedge, a mountain in Arabia, near Mecca. The 
Mahometans lay this was the place where Adam firft 
met with and knew his wife Eve after their expulGon 
from Paradife. This mountain not being large enough 
to contain all the devotees that come annually in pilgri¬ 
mage to Mecca, doues are fet up all round it to Ihow 
how far it reaches. The pilgrims are clad in rubes of 
bumiKty and mortification, with their heads uncovered. 
They feem to be venr much affefted; for the tears 
flow down their checks, and they fob and figh mod 
bitterly, begging eameftly for remiflion of fins, and 
promiiing to lead a new life. They continue here about 
four or five hours, and at half nn hour after funfet they 
all dccunp to perform a religious duty called AJham 
KBinat, After this, they all receive the honourable 
title ot baJgtei, which is conferred upon them by the 
imam or pried. This being pronounced, the trumpet 
founds, and they all return to Mecca. 

ARAGON. See Axraoom. 

ARAL, a great lake is the kingdom of Khow». 

razm, 
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Wium, nxm, lying a Utile to the eaftwai^ of the Cafpian fea. 
lu length from north to foutli is faid to be near 150 
mtlci, and it* breadth from eaft to weft about 70. The 
ftiore on the weft ftde ia high and rocky, and defti* 
tute of good water : yet there are abundance of wild 
liorfca, afTca, antelopes, and wolves ■, as alfo a fierce 
creature called a jolharl, which the Tartar* fay is of 
fuch a prodigious ftrengtli as to carry off a hurfe. It 
is furpritiiig that this lake fliuuld be ([uitc unknown to 
geographer* till within ihcfe few years. Several great 
rivers, which were fiippofed to run into the Cafpian 
ft-H, are now known tu fall into this lake, particulaHy 
the Sihuii or Sirr, and the Gihun or Amo, fo often 
mentioned by the Oriental hillvHans. This lake, like 
tlte C.'irpiaii fea, has no vifiblc outlet. It* water i* alfu 
ven' fait} and for iliat reafon is conveyed by the neigh* 
.buiinng inhabitants by fmall narrow canals into fandy 

f lits, where the heat of the fun, by exlialing the water, 
raves them a fiifBcient quantity of fait. The fame 
kiaciN of fith are found in Aral that are found iu the 
Cafjiiaii fea. The former is alfo called the Latt ef 
Enjitet. 

AKAHUM, orHaaAHVM, in ancient writer*, de> 
notes a place eonfecrated or fet apart for holy purpofc*. 
Hence the phrafe m araho jur/trtt or tonjurarc, *• to 
make oath in the church bccaufe, by the Ripuarian 
laws, all oaths w-cre to be taken in the church on the 
rclicks of the faint*. 

ARALIA, the Angelica Task : Agenn* of the 
pentiigynia order, belonging to the penundha elafs of 
plant* { and in the nat^fal mlethod ranking under the 
46th order, He^raute., The efTciitial charafter* arc : 
The iiivolucrunj umbella } the calyx is quinque* 
dentatrd, and above the fruit t 'he corolla coofifts of 
five petal* ; and the berry has five feed*. 

Sp€ciu, Tliere are five fpecies of Aialia, all native* 
•f tlu: Indies. The principal arc, 1. The nudicaiilis, 
having a naked ftalk. This grows three or four feet 
high : the leave* have two large trifoliate lobes, which 
are fawed on their edges. The flower ftalk* arife be* 
tween thefe, immediately from the rout, and arc ter* 
minated by round umbels of fmall four-leaved flower* 
of a whiti/li colour. The roots of this fpecics were 
brought over from North America, and fold here for 
farfaparilla, and it i* dill ufed a* fuch by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Canada tiiough it i* very different from the 
true fort, 2. The fpinufn, with a prickly ftem, i* a 
very ornamental Ihnib, and a native of Virginia. The 
height to which this tree will grow, if the foil and 
fituation wholly agree with it, is about twelve feet; and 
the Ilcm, which in of a dark brown colour, i* defend¬ 
ed by fliarp fpincs, which fall off; even the leave*, 
which arc branching, and compofed of many wings, 
and arc of a pleafant grem colour, have thefe defend¬ 
ers, which arc both crooked and ftrong, and ftand as 
guards to them till the leaves fall off in the autumn. 
The flowers arc produced in large- umbel* from the 
end* of the branches: They arc of a grccnifti yellow 
colour: and their general charafters indicate tbeir 
ftrufture. Thry muk« their appearance in the rnH nf 
July or beginning of Auguft; but arc not lucccedcd by 
ripe feeds in our gurdens. 

Prt/pagatlun anii culture of the ffinofa. Tlii* tree 
will what gardeners call fpoviui i. c. after digging a- 
mong the roots, yming plants will urifc, the broKcn 
root* feuding forth frcfti ilcms} my, if ih: roots arc 
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planted in a warm border, and (haded in hut wca- Aralis. 
ther, they w'ill grow ; but if they arc planted in pots, 
and affifted fay a moderate wnrmth of dung, or tan¬ 
ner’s bark, they will he pretty furc of fuceef*; fo 
that the propagation of this tree i* very eafy. But 
the g ciicial incsliud of piupagaliiig it, and by which 
the bed plant* may be had, is from feeds, which 
muft be procured from America, fur they do not ripeu 
ill Britain; and, after having obtained them, they muft 
be managed in the following manner: The time that 
we generally receive them ia in the fpring ; fo that 
againtl their coming we muft be furnifhed with a fuffi- 
cient number of large pots. Thefe, when the freil* 
arc come, muft be filled with fine mould, which, if tak¬ 
en from a rich border, will do very well. The feeds 
muft he fuwn in thefe fpols as foon as polfihlc after their 
arrival, hardly half an inch deep, and then the pots 
(hould be plunged in a warm place their whole depth 
in the foil. Caie muft be taken to break the mould 
in the pots, and water them as often as it has a ten¬ 
dency to cruft over; and if they arc (haded in hut wea¬ 
ther, the plants will frequently come up tin- firft fum- 
mer. But as this dues nut oitrn huppen, if the young 
plants do not appear by midliiinmcr, the pi.ts Ihiiuld 
be taken and plunged in a riiuUy place ; iiny, if they 
(hould, there will be ftill iru<re nceafioi) for this be¬ 
ing done ; for they w ill fluurHh after that better in the 
(hade ; and the dclign of phniging them in a warin 
place at firft was only with a view o( kiting the powers ' 
of vegetation at work, that, having natural he-rft, arti¬ 
ficial llude alfu may he given lliem, and water i'kewife, 
the three grand iKi eiraries fur the purpote. I'lie pots, 
whether the j*’»rts are come op in them or nor, (houlJ 
be removed into Ihcltcr in October, cither into a greeii- 
hoiife, foir.e room, or iiniU-r a bulbed frame ; and in 
the fpi tug w hen all danger of froll is «ivc r, thi y ftioiiiil 
be j'luiiged into the nstuial groin.d then own depth in 
a (hady place. Ttiufe that were idready crime up will 
have (hot lining fay tht- aiitiiinn folU<w ing; and if iiuik- 
of them liave appeared, li.' y will come lip this I'jinng ; 
and whether tiny an young leedlings, or fmall plaais 
of a former l'(Mnincr'.i growth, they muft be conllautiy 
kept clean of weeds, and duly wtiirri-il in the lime of 
drought : and thi-i care muft he ohlcrvcd until the an- 
tumu. In October they muft he again removed into fiiei ■ 
ter, cither into a greiitho-ile, (kc. as heft-ri, or fixed in 
a warm place, and hooped, that they m.iy he covered 
with mats in fiutly wcuther. In the Ijtter end of March 
following, they (hould be plji.ted in the nnrfeiy way, 
to gain llrrngtli before they are (inally planted out. 

The ground lor this purpofc, betides the natural (heller, 

(liould have a reed liedge, or fumething of the like na¬ 
ture, the more cfle^tually to prevent the piercing w inds 
from deftroying the young plants. In this fnug place 
the plant* may be fet in rows : in each of which rows 
furv.c bufhcB liiould be Ruck the whole length; and all 
thefe together will enfure their fafety. But here one 
caution is to be obferved ; not to Kick the furze fo 
thick, but that the plants may enjoy the free air in 
mild tL'cnthrr, and lint to lake them away tOOCBrly in 
the fpring, left, being kept warm the whole winter, 

Olid being deprived of their prnteAion, a cutting froft 
(hunid happen, as it (ometimes doc* even in April, and 
di-ftroy them. Weeding and watering in dry weather 
muft he their fummer’scarc. They may be ftuck again 
wi'.L fur/c fauflu's iu tuc winter; though it will not be 

xtccciTary 
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ftcceffary to do it io Co clofe & mantwr.t and with this 
carci ftiil diminifhing in proportion the nuniher of 
furze buftics, they may continue for three or four.yeari, 
when they may be planted out into the wamieft parts 
of the plantation. With this management thefe pUiili 
will be inured to bear our winters in well-Aiellered 
places. 

The fpines which grow on the branches and the 
leaves admoniih us, for our own fafety, not to plant 
this tree too near the fidea of frequented walks j and 
the confideration of the nature of the tree, which is 
rather tender at the hell, diredsus (if we have a mind 
to retain the fort) to plant it in a warm and well-lhcU 
tered fituation ; where the piercing frofts, come from 
what point they will, will lofe their edge ; for with¬ 
out this, they will be too tender to Hand the teft of 
a fcverc winter ; though it has often happened, that 
after the main flem of the plant has been deftroyed, it 
has fhot out. again from the root, and the plant by that 
means been both increafed and preferved. 

ARAM, or Jr,mjn Jirgif (anc. gtog.), the He¬ 
brew name of Syria, fo railed from Aram the Con oC 
Shem, (Mofri, JoCephus). 

Beth-Rthoht (anc. gcog.) was that part of 
Syria lying to the nortn of Paleftine ; becaiifc Rchob 
was its boundary towards that quarter, (Mofes); allot¬ 
ted to the tribe of Afhcr, (Judges)} where it joins Si- 
don, (Jofliua). 

Jtt.iV’Dammtfrt, or Syria Damafcena, (anc. geog.) 
a principal part of Syria, and more powerful than the 
rtll (2 .Sam.), taking its name from Damafeus, the 
principal city. 

Jn.iu-Maacha, (anr, geog.) a diftrift of Syria, at 
the foot of Mount Hermon, (2 Samuel 1 Chronicles)'; 
on the borders of the ludf tribe of ManalTeh, on the 
other lide the Jordan, called tite coaft of Maucliatbi, 
(Mofes, Jofhua.) 

JuAM-Naharaim., (anc. geog.), i. e. Aram, or Syria 
of the Rivers, orMefuputamia,rituated between the£u- 
pliratcs and Tigris ; which is the rcafon of the name. 

JkAM-Sobn, or, Zoha, (anc. geog.), which David 
conquered, was a country near the Euphrates, where 
afterwards Palmyra (loud : the Euphrates bounded it 
on the call, as the land of Canaan and SjTia Damaf- 
cena did on thexved, (2 Samuel.) 

ARAMONT, a town of Languedoc in France, 
feated on the river Rhone. E. Lung. 4. 52. N. Lat. 

43- 54* , r , 

ARANEA, theSriBEz; a geniut of infcfls belong¬ 
ing to the order of aptera, or iofedts without wings. 


AH the fpecies of fpiders have eight legs, with three Artat* 
joints in each, and terminating in three crooked claws; 
eight eyes, two before, two beliiiid, and the rell on the 
fides of the head. In the fore part of the head, at the 
mouth, there is a pair of fliarp crooked claws or for- 
r(>p«: tliefe Qnnd liorizoutully: and, wlicii not exerted 
forufc, arc conrciilcd in two cafes lontrived for their 
reception, in which they fold like a cljfp.knife, and 
there lie between two rows of teeth. A lilik below 
the point of each claw, there is h fmall hole, through 
whidi LccuweTihoeck fiippofes the fpider einiU a kind 
of puifon (a). Thcfc claws are the weapons vviili which 
they kill ilies, &c. for their food. The belly or hinder 
part is feparated from the head and bread by a fmall 
thread-like tube. The Ikin or outer furface is a hard 
polilhed crud. 

Spiders have five tubercles or nipples at the ex¬ 
tremity of the belly, whofe apertures they can en¬ 
large or cuntraft at pleafurc. It is through tliefc 
apertures that they fpin a gluey fubdance with which 
their bellies are full. They fix the end of their 
threads by applying thefe nipples to any fnbllance, and 
the thread Icngthene in proportion as the animal re¬ 
cedes from it. They can flop the iffuing of the 
threads by cuntrading the nipples, and rc-afeend by 
means of the claws on their feet, much iu the fame 
manner as fome men warp up a rope. When the com¬ 
mon boufc fpider begins her web, Ihe generally choofes 
a place where there ts a cavity, fuch as the corner of a 
room, that Ate may have a free paffage on each fide, to 
make her efcape in cafe of danger. Then flie fixes one 
end of her thread to the wall, and palTes on to the other 
fide, dragging tlie thread along with her (or rather the 
thread follows her as flie proceeds), till fhe arrives at 
the other fide, and there fixes the other end of it. Thus 
fhe pafTcs anil repaffes, till (lie has made as many paral¬ 
lel threads as (lie thinks neceffary for her purpoU. Af¬ 
ter this, (he begins again and ci offes tbefc by other pa¬ 
rallel threads, which may be named the woof. Thcfc 
are the toils or fnares which (he prepares for entangling 
flics, and other fmall iufeds, which happen to light up¬ 
on it. But, befides this large web (he generally weaves 
a fmall cell for herfelf, where (he lies concealed watch¬ 
ing for her prey, Betwixt this cell and the large web 
(he has a bridge of thmds, which by communicating 
with the threads of Uic lar^c one, both give her early 
intelligence when any thing touches the web, and 
enable her to pafs quickly in order to lay hold of it. 

There are many other methods of weaving peculiar to 
different fpecies of fpiders ; but as they are all intend¬ 
ed 


(a) Dr Mead, in his EfTay on Poifoni, diflents wholly from this opinion, having never been able, on repeat¬ 
ed examinations, to difeover any fuch opening, not even in the claws of the largcit foreign fpider ; which be¬ 
ing above fifty times bigger than any of the European fpiders, would more cafily have aflorded a view of this 
opening, if nature had allotted any to this part of the animal. Befides, repeated ohfervations alfo convinced 
him that nothing dropped out of the claws, which were always dry while the fpider bit any thing, but that a 
fliort white probofeis was at the fame inflant tbruft out of the mouth, which inftilled a liquor into the wound. 
And the fame author obferves, that the quantity of liquor emitted by our common fpiders when they kill their 
prey, is vifibly fo great, and the wounding weapons fu minute, that they could contain but a very inconfider- 
ablc portion .tliereof, if it were to be difeharged that way. Baker’s Microfeope, p. 196. Spiders fiequcnlly 
call their ficiiis, which may be found in the webs perfedUy dry and tranfparciu ; and from fuch (kins the for¬ 
ceps, or claws, for thiy are alw'ays (bed with the (kins, may cafier be feparated, and examined with much great¬ 
er exudnefs, than iu the common fpider while living. 
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ed for tlie fame purpoff, it is iipLdkfs to give paiticu- 
'lar dcfcriptioit* of llicm. 

Tlittt durting out of long thread*, however, which 
has been nbfei'vcd hy naturalittr, and hy means of vt hich 
fume fpecics can convey thenifclvcs to great diftances, 
tlefeives paiLlcul^r nulice. 

Dr Litler tells ns, that attending clofely to a fpider 
weaving a net, he cihferved it fuddeiily to driifl in the 
tnid'Wui'k ; and turning trs tail to the wind, it darted 
out n thread wiili the violenec and Urcam wc fee wa¬ 
ter fpoiit out of a jet ; lliin thread, taken «p hy the 
wind, was immediately enmed to foinc fathoms long ; 
flill iffuing out of the bcliyof llic animal. IJy-and-by 
tlic fpider leapeel into the air, and the thread mounted 
her up fwiftly. After this difiovery, he made the like 
obfei'yalion in near thirty diflereni foils of fpiders; 
nnd fuitinl the air iilied with young and old, failing on 
iiicir thread*, and donhllefs fei'^ing gnats and* other 
t;;fef\s in tiiiii palf.igc, there being often manifcll hgns 
of flnughter, legs and wing# of flics, ice. on lli- fc 
tlireads, ns well as in their wchs below. Dr llulfc 
difeovered tlie fame thing about the fame lime. 

Dr Litler ihiiikN then- is a fair hint of the darting 
of fpiders 111 Arillotle, Util. An. Lih. IX. cap. 39. and 
in I'liw', Lih. X. cap. 74. But with regard to their 
failinpPlIie ancients ure lllcnt, and he thinks it was 
firll (eei) by him. He alfo obferves of thofe failing 
fpiders, that they will often dait, not a Tingle thread 
only, but ** a whole flieaf at once, confifling of many 
filaments; yet all of one length, all divided each from 
the other, and dilliii^l until fume chance citlier fnap 
them off or entangle them. But for the molt part you 
may obferve, llm the Iniigci th.cy grow, the moi c ikcy 
fpread, and appear to a diligent obferver like the nu¬ 
merous rays in the tail of a blaming itar. As for that 
which carries them away in the air, fo fwift off-haivl, 
it is (as I have already hinted) partly their fudden 
leap ; partly the length and iiumhcr of the threads 
projected, the ftreamof the air and wind beating more 
forcibly upon them : and partly the p .illurc arid ma> 
iingcmcnt of their feet, vvhith, at Icxit by feme fort of 
them, 1 have ubferved to have been ufed very like wings 
or oars, the fcveral legs (like our fingers) being fome- 
times etofe joined, at other times opened, again bent, 
extended, &c. according to the fcveral neccflilies and 
will of the lailor. To fly they cannot be ftriiUy faid, 
they being carried into the air by external force ; but 
they can, in cafe the wind fuffer them, fleer their 
enurfe, and perhaps mount and defeend at pleafurc: 
and to the pnrpofe of rowing themfelves along the air, 
it is obfcr^ah!e that they ever take their flight back¬ 
wards ; that IS, their head looking a contrary way, like 
a feulirr upon the Thames, It is fcarcc credible to 
what height they w,ll mount ; which yet isprecif.dy 
true, and a thing caiily to be obferved 1)> one that 
fhaJl fix his eye fouic time on any part of llic heavens, 
the wliite tvebs, at a vail dillance, viry 1 iflincfly ap. 
peariog from the ar.nre fliy ; hut this i:. in .autumn 
only, and that in very fair and calm weal ur.” In a 
loU«r to Mr Ray, diitvd Jaoiiary 1C70, <p^;aLIn(T of 
the height fpiders aie abh to fly to, he f. ys, “ Lafl 
Odober, See. I took notice, that the air was very full 
of well* i I forthwith nioanud to the top of the high- 
ett fleeplc <111 the Minfler (in York), and could there 
difeern them yet exceeding high above me.” 

VoL. 11 . Pan I. 


He further obfcncs, that they not only thus flioot Aranei. 
their threads upward, and mount with them in a line al- 
iitofl perpendicular; they alfo projeA them in a line 
parallel to the horizon, a'l may he feen by llieir threads 
rtiiiiiing from one w^ll to another in a houfc, or from 
one iiee to aiiolliei in the field, and even from wall lu 
wall acrofk gardens of confidcrahle extent. 

The matter of which the fpidcr's threads arc formed, 
wc have ubferved, is a vifeid juice, elaborated in the 
body uf the animal, and emitted from pupillic- flluatcd 
at the extremity of the belly ; which jiapillx are lur- 
nifhed with numerous apertures that do the bufiiKTs 
of wire drawers, as it were, in foimiiig the threads. 

Of ihefe apirturcs M. Kcuiimiir obferves, there arc 
enough in the compaf.^ of the fmallell pin’s hradto yield 
a prodigious quantity of diilinit threads. The holes 
are perceived by their cfledls: take a large garden- 
fpidcr ready to lay Us egg;., and applying the linger on 
a part of its papillx, as you withdraw that Ihigrr it 
will take with it nn amazing mni'ber of difliTcnt 
thrcails. M. Reoumiir has olteii i-.'iunid 7c or 
with d microfc.‘pc, but has p'.rtriv.'d inn there were 
infinitelv more than he i.mhl till. In illedi, if he 
(hould fd) that tdch tip of u papilla- fnrinihe) a ihoi:- 
fand, he iv perrnaded he V'/iilJ fjy inueh too liule. 

’I'lie p.'.rl ia divnied into an nitiii-ty of iifle pr()!,;!nc‘.'. 
eei, like the r yes of a Initterflv, e. L.icli pn nnim rn c 
no doubt maJ-t>iis fcvcul tliread'; or ralher bvtueen 
the fetcrdl protiib'-r.'.iii i'S there are hol. s that gue vi-':t 
to ; tin i:'";- ol tiie pivit iibi; jnce in ail proi-a- 

b.li’.y, bell';' to keep the ilifc.ida at tiuir t;i(l c\it, he- 
(ore llnv are yet liuidemd hy the air, afninJ'-i. lii 
lome fpidirs th.ofc protuberan.-u -.in- rot fo f,; 
but in lien thcruT there aie infi'. of hu,i vioch nry 
Ltvc the fame ojhee, viz. to ktcji il-.e UiiiaiU ap.ni. 

Be this a.i it teill, linrc may thr-.-ad- eotn,- out at above 
a thwiifa’id thficrcnt pi iccs in iniy papdia ; confe- 
queiitlv the fpnli’r, liarieg five ]■ q ilUr, has htdcj f,n 
above t’ve thoufand thread.'. 

• Siieh is the tenuity of '.be thread,- in the foit 

of fpiuLi-e. But if we examine the \o;i ig pro hieed hy 
thofe, we fliall iiiul that tlnv no fooncr qinf lln-.r ^ 
than they begin to Ipin. Indiatl their ibie.tds i.t, 
fcarct be pcrceixed, but the ivebs may : ilirv .are fi.- 
qneutly as thick and clofc a.* thole of houle fp'dn >; 
and no wonder, thcic being often fnir or live Ku-.drtd 
liule fpideiT. concurring to the fan e woik. How mi¬ 
nute mull their hole be ? the inugination ran iVatvc 
conceive that of their papillrc! The whi le fpider is 
perhaps lei's than a papilla of the parent which proda- 
red it. But there are cvui fome kinds of fpidei' I'o 
fmall at their birth, that they are not viiible w-thont 
a microfeope. There arc ufually fuiind an it;fn-irv of 
thefc in u clutter, and they only appear like .t r.u-i-.hei 
of red points: And yet thea* arc webs found under 
them, though well nigh imperceptible. V.'hal n.nft 
be the tenuity of one of ihcfe threads? Mr Lctuoc'ilic.-k 
has computed that 100 of the fiii!;Ie thre.ids of a full 
grown fpider are not equal to the di.uneter of a hair 
•>f Iii« bcuid } and coiifequviitly. ii tli.- threads and hair 
be both round, ten thoufaiHi fneh threads arc not big¬ 
ger than fuch a liair. He c ikAh-.tcs further, that 
when young fpiders firll begin to fpin, four hundred 
of them aic not larger than one which is of a full 
growth } allowing which, four inilliniis of a young fpj. 

B b dev’« 
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dcr’s thrcadi aie not fo big a» the fmgle hair of a mao’* 
beard. 

Garden fpidcra, particularly the flivrt legged fpccies, 
yield a kind of filk* which has by Tome been judged 
fcarce inferior to that of the filk worm. Mr Bon of 
Languedoc, about 70 years ago, contrived to manu* 
fafture from it a pair of filk (lockings and mittens, of a 
beautiful natural gray colour, which were almoil as 
handfume and (Irotig as thofc made with common fiUt: 
and he publidird a diifcrtation concerning the difco* 
very. But M. Reaumur, being appointed by the 
Roy.al Academy to make a farther inquir)' into this 
new litk work, raifed fcvcral objeftions and difficulties 
againll it, which are found in the Memoirs of the 
Academy for the year 1710. The fum of what he 
has urged amounts to this. The natural fiercenefs of 
the fpiders n nilers them unfit to be bred and kept 
together. Four or ilvc thoufand being didributed into 
Cells, hfty in fomc, one or two hundred in others, the 
big ones foon killed and ate the lefs, fo that in a fhort 
time, iluTc were fcarce left one or two in each cell t and 
to thiit inclination of mutually catiug one another M. 
Reaumur aferihes the fcarcity of fpiders, conhderiog 
the vad mtmbei of eggs tliey lay. 

But this is not nil: lie even affirms, that the fpider’s 
bag is inferior to that of the f:lk worm both in lullre 
and ftrength, an<l that it produers lefs matter to he ma« 
nufidlurcd. T!’e ilirend of the fpidcr’s web, he fays, 
only bears .t weiglit of two grains without breaking ; 
.md that of t!ie l..’g bears thirty-iia. The latter, 
therefore, ii: all probability, is eighteen times thicker 
than the fomr) ; yet it is weaker than that of the 
tilk wevni, which hears a weight of two drachms and a 
half. Ko that five threads of the fpidcr’s bag mud be 
put together toei|iiaI one thread of the (ilk worm's bag. 
Kov. it is im|ioflii)le thefe fhould be applied fo juftly 
ovei one another as not to leave little vacant fpacesbe* 
tween them, whence the light will not be rcficflcd ; 
and, of confequeiu'c, a thread thus compounded mud 
fall (Itort Ilf the luilrc of a folid thread. Add to this, 
that the f}>t:lL*r’s thread cannot be wound off as that of 
the filk i. orm may, hut tnuft of neceflity be carded ; 
by wliich means, being toni in pieces, its evennefs, 
whicli coiilrihiilcs muih to its ludre, is dedroyed. In 
i iTri^, this want of lullre n-as taken notice of by M. de 
la Hire, when tha lloekings were prefented to the Aca> 
demy. Again, Spiders fumilh much lefs filk than the 
Avorms 1 the larged bags of thijfe latter weigh four 
grains, the fmallcr three grains { fo that 2304 worms 
piuduce a pound of filk. The fpiderbags Jo not weigh 
above one graiu ; yet when cleared of their dufl and 
filth, they lofe two-thirds of their weight. The work 
of twelve fpiders, therefore, only equals that of one 
(ilk worm; and a pound of filk wiU require at lead 
27,648 fpiders. But as tbc bags are wholly the work 
of the females, who fpin them to depofitc their eggs 
in, there mud be kept 55,296 fpiders to yield a pound 
.vf filk. Yet will this only hold of the bed fpiders} 
thofc large ones ordinarily feen in gardens, o(c. fcarce 
yidding a twelfth part of the filk of the others. Two 
hu'idrvtl and eighty of thefe, he diowa, would not yield 
more than one filk worm i 6f>3i552 of them would 
fcarce yield a pound. 

The a(Sl of generation among fpiders varies in differ- 
eut fpccies. As thefe infeds prey upon each ether 
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except during the time of their amours, they dare not 
come within reach of one another but with the utmoft' 
caution. They may fometimes be feen drctching out 
their legs, (baking the web, and tampering wUh each 
other by a {light touch with the extremity nf their 
feet; then, in a fright, dropping hadily down their 
thread, and returning in a few moments to make frcih 
trial by feeling. ^Vhen once both parties arc well af- 
fured of the fex they have to deal with, the approaches 
of their feet, in order to fed, bccoiiic more ('requciit, 
confidence takes place, and the inftant of amorous dal¬ 
liance enfues. **We cannot,” fays Lyoiinet, ” hut 
admire how careful they arc not to give thcmfdves up 
blindly to a padion, or venture on an imprudent Hep, 
which might become fatal to them.” A caveat this 
to the liuman kind. Liflcr and Lyomiet, two accu¬ 
rate obfcrvcTS, fay, that the extremity of thufe arms, 
or claws, which the fpider iifes to grafp his prey with, 
fuddenly opens, as it were by .1 fpring, and lets out a 
white b^y, which the male applies licncath the abdo¬ 
men of the female to fulfil the wiih of nature. In the 
water fpider, the fexual organs arc fitnated at the hinder 

f iarts of the male, are curved, and as it were by a 
pring; thofc of the females are diftinft. Nature by 
a thoufand varied methods aecomplilhes her purpofe. 

Spiders frequently change their colour, whid||\’aric» 
much, in refpeift to feafon, fex, age, Sic. but they arc 
in general more beautifully variegated in autumn; a fca- 
fon ttot only the moil opportune and plentiful refpcil- 
ing their prey, but the time when they arrive at their 
greateft magnitude, and arc in their height of vigour. 

The fpeciet of aranea enumerated by natiualills 
amount to upwards of 50 1 of which it may here fuf- 
ficc to mention a few of the mod remarkable. 

I. The cnlycina, with a round pale yellow belly, and 
two hollow points. It lives in the cups of dowers, af¬ 
ter the flower leaves have fallen off; and catches bees, 
and other flics, when they aa- in fearch of honey. 

2. The avicularia, has a convex round breall, hol¬ 
lowed tranfverfely in the middle. It is a native of 
America, and feeds upon fmall birds, infeds. Sic. The 
bite of this fpider is as venomous as that of the fei- 
pent. 

3. The ocellata, lias three pair of eyes oo its thighs. 
It is about tiie fame fize with the tarantula, of a pale 
colour, with a black ring round the belly, and two 
large black fpots on the fides of the bread. It is a na¬ 
tive of China. 

4. The faccata, has an oval belly, of a dufky iron 
colour. It lives in the ground, and carries a faek with 
its eggs wherever it goes. This fack it glues to its 
belly, and will rather die than leave it beliind. 

5. Diadcma is the larged fpider which this country 
produces. The abdomen is of an oval form, downy, 
and of a ruddy yellow colour, which is very variable in 
diflirrent feafons; being fometimes paler, at others very 
dark coloured. Tlic upper part is beautifully adorned 
with black and white circles and dots, having a longi¬ 
tudinal band in the middle, compofed of ohloiig and 
oval-ihaped pearl-coloured (pots, fo arranged as to rc- 
fcmblc » fillet, finiilar to thofc worn by llic Cdfltrn 
kings. The ground upon which this fdlct and the 
white dots are laid, when viewed with a gUfs, and the 
fun Ihining thereon, is beautiful and rich beyond all 
dvfcriptioi:. There are vaiicties iu colour of this fpi- 
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fnnn. dcr when young: fome have their abdomen purple* 
omamcatea with white dou, the lcg« yellow and an- 
nulated witivn deeper colour j otheri have their abdo* 
men of'a line red likewife ornamenCed with white* hut 
the legti of a 6ne pale green colour) aiinulated w'lth 
dark purple or black. Ic inhabits the birch tree. 

6. The ciicurbitiiia, has a globular yellow belly* with 
a few black fpots. It lives in the leaves of trees* and 
cnclofes its eggs in a fnft net. 

7. The labyrinthica, with a duiky oval belly, a whit- 
ifh indented line, and a forked anus. The web of 
this fpccies is horizontal* witli a cylindrical well or 
tube in the middle. 

8. The limbriata* has a black oblong belly, with a 
white line on each lide, and dufky coloured legs. It 
lives in water, upon the furface of which it runs with 
great fwifmefs. 

9. The holufericea, has an uvaliih belly covered with 
a down like velvet ; at the bafe, or under part, it has 
two yellow fpots. It is found in the folded leaves of 
plants. 

10. The viatica, or wanderer, is generally of aycl> 
low colour more or lefs deep. Sometimes it is whitifh 
and even rather green. The abdomen is large, broad, 
aimed fquarc, with two bands of dark orange, which 
arifmg from the thorax defeend obliqndy 00 the fides 
towards the middle. Between the bands are a few 
fmall bbek dots forming a kind of triangle upon the 
middle of the abdomen. On the thorax are leen two 
longitudinal bands fomewhut green, one on each dde. 
The two foremoli pair of legs are very long, and the 
hinder (hort; which makes it walk like a crab. It is 
found upon plants; and is a lively, active, indefatigable 
hunter. Without any motion of the head, which is 
fumiihed with immoveable eyes, it perceives all the 
dies that hover round about, dues not fcare them, but 
ilretchei over them its arms furnidied with feathers, 
which prove nets in whici) their wings entangle. It is 
faid to fit on its eggs; which however it often carries 
about with it, wrapt up in a ball of white iilk. 

11. The aquatica, is of a livid colour, with an oval 
belly, and a tranfvcrfe line, and two hollowed points. 
It frequents the frefh waters of Europe. But it is in 
fume fort amphibious: for it can live on land as well 
as in the water, and comes often on fhore for its 
food { yet it fwimi well in water, both on its belly and 
back : it is dillinguiihable by its brightnefs. In the 
water its belly appears covered with a filver vamifh, 
which is only a bubble of air attached to the abdomen 
by means of the oily humours which tranfpire from its 
body, and prevent the immediate contaAof the water. 
This bubble of air is made the fubdance of its dwelling, 
which it conftrufls under water : for it fixes fevenl 
threads of filk, or fueh fine matter, to the ftalks of 
plants in the water ; and then afeending to the furface, 
ihrufts the hinder part of its body above water, draw¬ 
ing it back again witli fuch rapidity, that it attaches 
underneath a bubble of air, which it has the art of de¬ 
taining under water, by placing it underneath the 
thread, above mentioned, and which it binds like a co¬ 
vering almoft all around the air-bubble. Then it afeends 
again fur another tin-bubble ) and thus proceeds until 
it has coollnifled a large aerial apartment under wa¬ 
ter, which It enters into or quits at pleafure. The male 
conllru^a for himfclf one near to the female ) aad when 


love invites, he breaks through the thread walls of the Ararea. 
female’s dwelling, and the two bubbles attached to thev—' 
bellies of both unite into one, forming one large nup¬ 
tial chamber. The female ti fometimes laid for a whole 
day together firetched on her back, waiting for the ar¬ 
rival of the male, without motion, and fixmingly ns if 
dead. As foon as he enters and glides over her, (l\e 
feems to be brought to life again, gets on her leg'^ and 
runs after the male, who makes his cfcape with all pof- 
Able fpecd. The femnic takes care of the young, and 
conilni^ts fimilar apartments on purpofe fur them, i'h'.- 
figureof this fpidcr has nothing remarkable 1 and would 
be overlooked among a crowd of curiolities, if the fpec- 
tator be unacquainted with its fingulai' art of conllru^i- 
ing an aerial habitation under water, and thus unidug 
together the properties of both clcnienls. It lodges 
during the winter in empty (Iiclls, which it dcxtiioully 
ihiits up with a web. 

12. The fafeiata, with yellow hands round the bcl* 
ly, and dufky rings on the legs, is .i native of Baibary, 
and is as Urge as the thumb. It inhabits hedges and 
thickets : its webs have large mcHiei., and it rvlides in 
thecculrr. The fi.ares are fpnad foi large ftivt-, wal'ps, 
drones, and even lodiflt : the leficr infects can e'.e.ipe 
through the melius. The animal whuh il tiitauglcs 
is foon bound with llr«»ng tliuads; killed by thr fimler's 
jaws; and partly eat, if the fp'der is hungry : the red is 
concealed ui’der fotnc iieighhuuring dry haves, covered 
with a kind of web and a blaekifli glue m great nbiiu- 
dance. Its larder is faid to be often plentifully flou.d ; 

—Its iicll 18 of the fire of a pigeon’s egg, divided ho¬ 
rizontally, and fufpindcd by the threads of the iiifecl, 
which arc of a filvery white, and ilrongcr than filk. 

The young ones live in amity ; but when grown up, are 
mortal enemies. They never meet but they fight 
with violence, and tluir battle only ends with the death 
of the wcakcfl. The dead body is carefully florcd in 
the larder. Twelve of thefe fpiders, by way of experi¬ 
ment, were fhut up together; and, after a batlJc of 
eight days, the Itrongell only remained alive. 

13. The tarantula, has the bread and belly of an afh- 
colour ; the legs arc likewife alli-coloured, with bldck-plBtr XV. 
ilh rings on the under part; the fangs or nippers are vin Vcl. I) 
red on the inner (ide, the red (icing blackilli: Two of 

its eyes arc larger than the other, red, and placed in 
the front; four other eyes are phiced in a tranfverfe 
dire<.dion towards the mouth ( the other two are nearer 
the back : It has two antennx or ftelers. It is a na¬ 
tive of Italy, Cyprus, Barbary, and the Eaft Indies. 

It lives in hare fields, where the lands arc fallow, 
but not vety hard; and from its antipathy to damp 
and ihade, choofes for its refidence the rifing part 
of the mund facing the ead. Its dwelling is about 
four inches deep, and half an inch wide; at the bot¬ 
tom it ia curved, and there the iiife^ fits in wet we.'i- 
thcr, and cuts its way out if water gains upon it. It 
weaves a net at the mouth of the hole. Thefe fpidrrs 
do not live quite a year. In July they (bed their Ikin, 
and proceed to propagation ; which, from a mutual 
diftruft, at they frequently devour one another, it a 
work undertaken with great circumfpe£tion. They lay 
about feven hundred and thirty eggs, which are hatch¬ 
ed in the fpring ; but the parent does not live to fee 
her progeny, having expired early in the winter. The 
ichneumon flv is their mod formidable enemy. 

B b 2 
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'Ptie bite of the tarantula U faid to occaflon an 
•"»' iofiammation in the part, which in a few hour* briiiga 
on ficknefi, difficulty of breathing, and univerfal faibt« 
nefa. The perfon afterwardi ii affe^^ed with a de« 
lirium, and rnmetimri U feiaed with a deep metan* 
ebuly, 'Tlic fdiiie fjniptuiiis rtluiii atiiKuiiliy, in fuu>e 
cafes, for feveral years; and at I;t(l termiiiate in death. 
Millie, it has been pretended, is the only cure, A mu> 
fician is brought, who tries a variety of airs, lilt at lall 
he hits npcin one that urges him to dance; the rio* 
lenee of which cxercife produces a proportionable agi> 
ration of the vital fpiriis, attended with a confequent 
degree of peiTpiralioi),thc l iTtuiii confequence of which 
is a cure. Such arc the circiiniAances that have been 
generally related, and long credited, concerning the 
bite of this nnimHl. Kirehenis, in his Mufurgia, gives a 
very particular account of the fymptoms and cure, il» 
hillratcd by hiftorics of ciifes. Among thefe, he men¬ 
tions a girl, who, being bitten by this infeed, could be 
cured only by tlic mnl'ic of a drum. He then proceeds 
to relate, that a certain Spaniard, trulling to the effi¬ 
cacy of unific in the cure of the frenzy occafioncd by 
the bite of the tarantula, fubmitted to he bitten on the 
hand by two of tbefe ctealurev, of dilTcrcnt colours, and 
polTeflVd of diiltTcut qualities. The venom was no foener 
diiruiVJ about his body, ibnn the fymptoti;* of the 
difonUr begiiii to appear; upon which harpers, pipers, 
an«I fitb-.T miilici.iii'i, were fiiii f.ir, who by various 
Linds of m'die eiuli.avoim'd to ronfe him fiom that lln- 
por into which he w.ti faikn ; but here il was uhferv- 
cd that rliL bites of tin,' two infrets had produced con¬ 
trary cflecls ; for by one he was incited to dance, and 
by the other he was reftrained therefrom ; and in this 
vuiifli^i of natiive the patient expired. 'J'he fame ac¬ 
count i.i given in his Pboniir;^hi Novii, with the addition 
of a cut rcprcfciitiug the infert iii two polltions, the pa¬ 
tient in (he a^lioii of eUncing, together with the mufi- 
cal notes of the time or air by which in one inftance 
the cure was cffeftvd. 

In his MvJ'urgi.i, this author, attempting methani- 
tully to account for the cure of the bite of the taran¬ 
tula by mulic, fays of the poifon, That it is lharp, 
gnawing, and bilious ; and that it is received and in¬ 
corporated into the medullary fuhllauee of the fibres. 
With rcfpcil to the mufic, be fays, That the founds of 
chorda have a power to rarefy the air to a certain har- 
monicai pitch ; and that the air thus rarefied, pene¬ 
trating the pores ofihe patient’s body, affcAs the muf- 
cIcH, nito'ies, and miimle fibres, and incites him to 
dance ; which extreife begets a perfpiration, in which 
the poifoii evaporated. 

Uiifatisfaflory as this theory appears, the belief of 
this (Irange phenunicnon has prevailed among the ableft 
of modern phyiiclans. Kir Thomas Brown, fo far from 
difpntiiigit, lays, That fince manyattell the faA from 
experience, and that the leMmed Kirchcrus hath pofi- 
tively averred it, and fet down the fcings and tunes fo- 
lemnly ufed for the cure of the difeafe, and fince fomc 
alfo affirm that the tarantula ilfelf will dance at the 
la'^ulglr mulic, he lliall not at all queftion it *. 

F.irther, ’I’hat eminent Italian phyfician of the lad 
. 111. caS.century, Baglivi, a native of Apulia, the country where 
the tarantula is produced, has written a diiTertation 
J)t .Inutmin, rt F-Jeeiilus 7nrantul*. In cliis he 

defcribes the region of Apulia where the l&rsntula is 


produced, with the anatomy and figur; of the infedl 
and its eggs, illuftrated by an engraving ( he mentions 
particularly the fymptoms that follow from the bhe, 
and the cure'of the difeafe by mufic, with a variety of 
hiftorics of cures thus wrought, many of them com- 
Diuiiiuslcd by perfuns mho were eye wiliieiTes uf the 
procefs. 

l.udovictii Valetta, a Celedine monk of Apulia, 
pubiilhed at Naples, in the year 1706, a treatife upon 
this fpider, in which he not only anfwers the objedtioiis 
of thofe who deny the whole thing, but gives, from 
bis own knowledge, feveral iiidances of perfons who 
had fuffered this way, fume of whom were of great fa¬ 
milies, and fo far from helfi^ diiremblers, that they 
would at any rate, to avoid (liame, have concealed the 
mit-fortiine which had befnllcn them. 

The honourable Mr Robert Boyle, in Kis treatife of 
Languid and Unheeded Motions, fpeaking of the bhe 
of the tarantula, and the cuix- of the difeafe which fol¬ 
lows it by means of mufic, fays, That, having hinifelf 
had fomc doubts about the matter, he was, aucr Uriel 
inquiry, convinced that the relations in the main were 
true. 

Lallly, Dr Mead, in his Mechanical Account of 
Poifons, hat given an cITay on the tarantula, containing 
the fubllancc of the above relations, which he endea¬ 
vours to confirm by his own reafoning thereon. 

Notwlthftanding the number and weight of thefe au¬ 
thorities, general acquiefccnce of kamed and 

ingenious Ihen m the opinion that the bite of the (a- 
rjntnla is poifonous, and (hat the cure of the difordcr 
occafioned by it is effeded h^ mufic, we have rtntfuu 
to apprahend that the whole is a nsilUke. 

In the PhilofophicalTranlaftions for the year 1672, 
p. 406, is nil extrad of a letter from Dr Thomas 
Cornelio, a Neapolitan pliyfician, to John Doddingtun, 
Efq; his majclly’s rcfidcnt at Venice, commaalcated by 
the latter, in whicb, fpcakiitg of his intention to fend 
to Mr Dciddington fomc tarantulas, he fays, *' Mean¬ 
while I fhall not omit to impart to yon what was re¬ 
lated to me a few days fince by a judicious and unpre- 
judicate perfon ; which is, that being in the countiy 
of Otranto, where thofe infedlt arc in great numliers, 
there was a dian who, thinking htmfelf Hung by a taran¬ 
tula, fiiowcd in hii neck a fmall fpeck, about which in 
a very Ihort time there arofe fome pimples full of a 
ferous humour} and that, in a few hours after, the 
poor man was furely affliAed with very violent fymp- 
toms, as fyocopes, very great agitations, giddinefs of 
the head, and vomiting ; but (hat, without any inclina¬ 
tion at all to dance, aud without a defire of having 
any mufical inilruments, he miferably died within two 
days. The fame perfon affirmed to me, that all thofe 
that think themfclvcs bittea by tarantulas, except fuel) 
as for evil ends feign thcmfelves to be fo, are for tliu 
mofi part young wanton girls, whom the lulian wri¬ 
ters call DoUi Ji Sale i who, by fomc particular tndif- 
pofition falling into this melancholy madnefs, perfuadc 
themfclvcs, according to the vulgar prejudice, they 
have been ftuug by a taiaiitula.” 

Dr Serao, an Italian phyfician, Isas written an in¬ 
genious book, in which he has cfFe£luaily explod¬ 
ed this opinion as a popular error; and in the Plii- 
lufopliical Tranfadlions, N” LX. for the year 1770, 
p. 236. il a letter from Domiuico Cirtllo, M. D. pro- 
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ArMci- felTor of natural hiftoty in the nniverfify of Naplea, 
“—v”—'wherein, takil^g notice of Scrao's book, he fiy». That 
having had an opportunity of examining the effei^a of 
tliia aaitnal in the province of Taranto, where it ia 
found in great abundance, he Rada that the furprifing 
cure of the bite of the tarantula by muflc Iiaa siot the 
Icall truth in it; and that it ih only an invention of the 
people, wiko want to get a little money by dancing 
when they fay the taranlifm begins. Me adds, “ I 
make no doubt hut fometimea the heat of the climate 
contributea very much to warm their imaglaationa, and 
throw them into a delirium, which may he in feme mea> 
fure cured by mufic ; but fcvcral experiments bavc been 
tried with the tarantula)*and neither mrn nor aniinah 
after the bite have had any other complaint tlunn a very 
trifling inflammation upon the pait, like that produ. 
ced by the bite of a fcorpion, which goca off by it- 
felf without any danger at all. In Sicily, where the 
fumnier is flill wanner than in any part of the king* 
dom of Naples, the tarantula is never dangerous ; and 
mufic in never employed for tlie cure of the pretended 
tniancifni.” 

Mr Swinburne, when in the country of the tarantula, 
was defirous of tnvefligating minutely every particu* 
lar relative to that iufetl; but the feafon was not far 
enough advanced, and no taraiuati (perfons bitten, or 
preteuding to be bitten, by the tarantula) had begun to 
llir. He prevailed, however, upon a Woman who had 
formeily been bitten, to a€l the part, tltd dance the 
tarantata before him. A great many md^cians were 
fiimmoned, and fhc pcrfurijtcd the dance, as all prefent 
affured him, to pcrfeClion. At tirft flic lolled llupidly 
on a chair, while the inftraments wore playing fome 
dull multc. They touched, at length, the chord fup- 
. pofed to vibrate In her heart; and up Ihe fprang with 
a moil hideout yell, ffaggered about the ruom like a 
(Irnnken perfon, holding a handkerchief in both hands, 
raifitig them alternately, and moving in very true time. 
A* the mufic grew brilker, her mot ions quickened, and 
flie Ikipped about with great vigour and variety of 
Ucps, every now and then Ihricking very loud. The 
fuene was far from pleafaiit; and, at his dcfire, an end 
was put to it before the woman was tired. Wherever 
the tarantati are to dance, he informs^ us, a place it 
prepared for them, hung round with bunches of grapes 
and ribbons. The patients are dreffed in white, with 
red, green, or yellow ribbons, for tliofe arc their fa* 
vouriic colours; on their Ihoiildcrs they end a white 
fcarf, let their hair fall loofcabout their ears, and throw 
their heads as far back as they can bear it. They are 
exa£t copies of the ancient prieftefTes of Bacchus. The 
orgies of that god, whofe worlhip, under various fytn* 
bola, was mure widely fpread over the globe than that 
of any other divinity, were no doubt performed with 
energy and ciithiiriafm by the lively inhabitants of this 
vrarm climate. The introduction of ClriJliaiiity abo* 
liihrd all public exhibitions of thefe hcathemfii riles, 
and the women durfl no longer .tilt a frantic part in 
the character of Baccliantes. Unwilling to give up fo 
darling an amiirement, they devifed other pretences } 
and pofffflion by evil fpirita may have fcmiflicd thein 
with one. Accident may alfo have led them to adif- 
covery of the tarantula ; and, upon the ilreiigth of its 
poifnn, the Puglian dame* ftill enjoy their old dance, 
though time lias clTaccd the memory of its ancient 

! 


nameand inditutlon: and tbisMrSwinburne takes to be Areiws. 
the origin of fo Itrange a pradice. If at any time llicfe -AuniMi 
dancers are really and involuntarily affedted, he fup- ‘"' 
pofes it can be nothing more than aa attack upon their 
nei-ves, a fpecies of St Vitus’s dance; and he inclines 
the more to the Mra, an there arc numbcrlcfs chuichcs 
and places throughout thefe provinces dedicated to that 
faint. 

Many fenfiblc people of the country, how'cvcr, differ 
in opinion from Dr Serao and other authors, who have 
ridiculed the pretended difurder, and affirmed that the 
venom of this fpecics of fpider can produce no effiAs 
but fucb as are common to all others. The Brindilians 
fay, that the tarantulas font to Naples for the experi¬ 
ment were not of the true fort, but a much larger and 
more innocent one ; and that the length of the jour* 
ney, and want of food, had weakened their power fo 
much, as to fuffer the Dodlor or others to put their 
arm into the bag where they were kept with impunity. 

Tlicy quote many examples of perfons bitten as they 
llept nut in the fields during the fiot months, who grew 
languid, llupid, deprived of all courage and elaflicity, 
till the found of fome favourite, tune roiifed them ti> 
dance, and throw off the poifon. Thefe arguments of 
theirs, however, Mr Swinburne thinks of little weight: 
for they acknowledged that elderly perfons were uture 
frequently infedled than young ones ; and that molt of 
them were women, and thofe oiimarricd. No perfon 
above the loweff rank in life was ever feized with thi>< 
malady, nor is there an inihinoc of its caufing death. 

The length of the dance, and the patient’s powers of 
bearing fiicli exceffive fatigue in the canicular feafon, 
prove nothing : bveaufe every day, at that time of the 
year, pcafants may be feen dancing with equal fpirit 
and perfeveranec, though they do not pretend to be 
feized with the taranlilm. The ilhiLfs may therefore 
be attributed to liyllcrics, exceflive heat, lluppage of 
perfpiration^ and other clfedls of fleeping out of doors 
in a hut fumnier air, which is always extremely d.in. 
gerous, if not mortal, in molt parts of Italy. Viuh ni 
excrcifc may have been found to be a certain cure fo. 
this diforder, and cuniinued by Lradition, though ilir 
date and cii-cumfiances of thisdifeovt'17 have hecii long 
buried in oblivion ; a natural pafliun for duticiiig, imi¬ 
tation, ciillum of the cuuntey, and a dclire of railing 
contributions upon the fpectators, are probably ihe 
rcal motives that infpire the tnraiitiiti. Before Sirao’^ 
experiments, the tarantula had bren proved to be liann* 
lefs from trials made in 1693 by Clarizio, and in 1740 
at Luccra by other natumlills. 

ARANJUEZ, a town in the province of New Ca- 
flile, where the king of Spain has a palace and gar¬ 
dens which arv reckoned the moft delightful in the 
world. 

This place is zo miles from Madrid, by a noble 
road, planted on each fide with trees, lately made at 
the expence of iao,oool. (lerling. It is delight¬ 
fully fituatcd at the conflux of the rivers Tagus and 
Jarama ; which run through the gardens, and add new 
beauty to this charming fpot, wliere art and nature 
Teem to go hand and hand with the mofi pleafing and 
rural funplicity. On one fide, fine avenues of llately 
oaks and lofty elms convey the trueff ideas of magni¬ 
ficence, while they afford the mod reviving (hade ; on 
tlie other, the fuddeu traofitioDS to lawns and wilder- 
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• Bcr*) the ca{cadci of water btraktng through the thick* garden for the fpring, Uid'out with great tafle hjr Mr AraDjoe*) 
eti, the tanefnl fongi of Dtiinberkft birdi (heltered in Wall during hii miniftry.- The gay variety of floweri 
th^e cool receifeai the occafional appearance and paf- at thU time of year ii particularly pleafing to the eye | 
fage of the monarch attended by the grandcei of bit but its beauty foon fades on the approach of ftnnmer. 
kingdom ; all thefe nhjcdli united, and concentred in As the weather grows hot, the company that choofe 

one fili Uic IdiagiuMiiuti with plcaflng ideas, aud to walk retire to a garden in an iiland of tbe 'I’agui, 

imprefe the mind of a traveller with a thoufand agree- on the north fide of the palace. This is a iieavenly 
able fenfations. place, cut into vaHous'walks and circular lawns, which 

The general lituation is in a very large plain fur- in their primitive date may have been very lliff and 

rounded with Urge hills, of a mod difagreeable afpeA formal: but in the courfe of a century, Nature has 

indeed, but feldutn appearing, Wing well hidden by obliterated the regular forms of art ; the trees have 
the noble rows of trees that eitend acrofs the flat in fwelled out beyond the line traced for them, and de- 

every dircAton. The main body of the palace is an old droyed the enfilade by advancing into the walks or 

building, to which have been lately added two new retiring from them. The fweet flowering fhrubs, in¬ 
wings. The fird part of the building was ereAed by dead of being clipped and kept down, have been allow- 

Pliilip II. who purebafed the eflate, pUnted many of cd to (boot up into trees, and hang over the datues and 
the avenues, and, in order to extend his chafe, or to fountains they were originally meant to ferve as hum. 
indulge his fplenctic difpofilion, had all the vines that ble fences to. The jets-d’eau dalh up among the 
grew on the hills rooted up. By that means he drove trees, and add fredi verdure to the leaves. The ter- 
away the inhabitants, and rendered the environs of his races and baludradet built along the river, are now o- 
villa a perfcA defert.—The apartments are good t but vergrowo with rofes, and other luxuriant bu(hes, hang- 
conuin nothing very particular to take off the ing down into the dream, which is darkened by the 
enjoyment of (o many fine objcdle abroad. In one of large trees growing on the oppofite banks. Many of 
the new wings is a pUyhoufe, and in the other a cha- the datues, groupes, and foontaina, arc handfome, feme 
pel. Part of the cicling of the former was painted by maftcrly, the works of Algardi: all are placed in 
Mengs, who was alfo fent to Rome to paint a holy fa- charming points of view, eiwr in open circular fpots, 
mily for the principal altar in the chapel. Tlierc are at a diftance from the trees* or eUe in gloomy arbours, 
feveu fine piAitres of Luca Jordano in the apartment and retired aagUs of the wood. The banks of this 
called £I Cabincte Antiguo, and fix orhers in that wood, calkd ^ Da* are ilfo enlivened by elegant 
De los Mayordumus. The portraits of the grand duke yachts for tb amufement of the royal family, 
and duchefs of Tufeany, by Mengs, are in a new apart- The town or village formerly confided of the palace, 
ment called the iing’t drtjjing room. In the chapel* its offices* and a few mifcrabie huts, «k«ve the am- 
over the great altar, there is a fine piAure of the An- bafladon, and the attendants of the court* eodeavoured 
nunciatioii, by Titian, prefented by him to Charles V. to lodge themfelvet as well as they could* but always 
and brought From the convent of JuAe, after the death very uncomfortably ; many of toe b^tktions were 
of that emperor. The porcelain cabinet* where there vaults half underground. What determined the king 
arc fevi-ml large pieces of the king’s own manufaAory* to build a new town, and to embeUiFh the environs* 
is alfo au uhjc A of curiolity to a traveller. was an accident that happened at the nuncioU; a coach 

As to the gardens, the whole of them may be broke through the deling of his dining-room, and fell 
thrown into three grand divilions, difiinguilhcd by the in upon the table. The court then began to apply 
names of La Huerta Valenciana, Lot Drleitcs, and £1 very coafiderable fums to the purpofe of creAing pro- 
Cortijo. In the Huerta Valenciana, agriculture and per dwellingt for the great number of perfons that 
gardening are carried on iu the fame manner as in that flock to the place where the foveitign refidea 1 near 
fruitful province, and they plough with horCei. Inthe 10,000are fuppofed to live here two or three months 
Cortijo they life oxen, as in Aiidalufia; and in other in fpring; the king keeps 115 fets of mules, which 
places they fcratch up the ground with mules, as is require a legion of men to take care of-them. Above 
flill praAifed in fume parts of Spain. Whichever a million fterling has been laid out at Aranjuez fince 
wayone looks round, a coaftant variety plcafei the eye, the year 1763 } and it muft be acknowdedged, that 
and enraptures the mind. At one moment the ftui^y wonders have b^n performed: feveral fine ftreeta drawn 
liuflalo moves before you, drawing his heavy burden i in firaight lines with broad pavements, a double row of 
foon after, the (low camel, with his ponderous load ( trees before the houfea, and a very noble road in the 
while the fwift zebra with hit ftriped garment friflea middle ; commodious hotels for the minifters and am- 
over the plains. If you approach the farm, every ol^ bafladon } great fquares, markets, churches, a theatre, 
jcA of convenience it cunfulted, and in the dairy every and an amphitheatre for bull feafii, have ^en railed 
degree of neatnefs. The Dutch cow enjoys a luxurt- from the ground ; befides the acceflion of two new 
ant paAure, the brood mares greatly enliven the land- wings to the palace. Neatnefs and convenience have 
fcBpe, and the (lables are tilleo with the mod excellent been more fiudied and fought for than Fhow in the ar- 
bones; and an immenfe nurfery fumifhes all manner chiteAure, but altogether the place has fomething truly 
of trees and plants. The fine avenue, which ferves alfo magnificent in the coup d’mil. 
for a pubhe walk, called Calle de Reyna, has nothing ARAR, (CwFar, Strabo); Ararit, (Dio Caflius); 
equal to it at Verlailles. It is three miles long, qnite Smtona, (Ammitn): A river of Celtic Gaul, now tiic 
firaight from the oalaee gate, crofling the Tagus twice Saone; which rifes out of Mount Vogefus on the con- 
before it lofes itfelf in the thickets, where fome noble fines of Lomin, runs through the Franche Comte and 
fpreading elms and weeping poplm hang beautifully Burgundy, and below Lyons falls into the Rhone. It 
over the deep lUU pool. Near tbii road is a flower is fo incrriibly flow, that the eye cannot dillinguiih 
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which w«y it movet, {CseCv}; and therefore Hiny 
calls it the Shtgyh river. Its courfe is from north to 
fouth. It if i^nouB fora bridge ofCrCiri which was 
built hy the foldiers in 00c day. It is navigable equal¬ 
ly with the Rhone. 

ARARA'T', the name of the mouBtain on which 
Noah’s ark refted, after the abatement of the waters 
of the univerfa! deluge. Concerning this mountain 
there are various conjeAures; though it is almoft uni- 
verfally allowed to be in Armenia Major. Some are 
of opinion that it is one of the mountains which divide 
Armenia on the fouth from Mefopotamia and that part 
of AlTyria inhabited by the CurJt ; from whom tbefe 
mountains took the name of Curdu or Cardu, by the 
Greeks turned into Gordytt, 8 tc. Olberi, that it lies 
towards the middle of Armenia^ nearthe river Araxesi 
above 280 miles diftaut from the abovr-mentionedmoun- 
tains, making it belong to Mount Taurus ; bot the 
Armenians are poHtive that Noah’s Arant is no other 
than a mountain to which they now give the name of 
Majit, whicli lies about ja leagues to the eail of £n- 
van, and four leagues from the Aras. It is encompaf- 
fed by feveral petty bills: on the tops of them are found 
many ruins» thought to have been the buildings of the 
fii'il men, who were, for fome time, afraid to defeend 
into the plains. It ftands by hfelf, in form of a fugar- 
loaf, in the midll of a very large plain, detached,- as it 
were, from the other mountains of Armenia, which 
make a long-chain. It confifb, properiy fpeaking, of 
two hills ; the leifer of which is the mofe fliarp and 
ointed: the higher, on which it is faid the ark refted, 
es to the north-weft df it, and rifes far above the 
nei^bouring motntains. It feems fo high and big, 
that, when ute air is clcir, it may be feen four or five 
days Journey off) yet travellers think the height is nut 
catnordinary. Chardin is of opinion that he pafted a 
part of Mount Caucafus which is higher; and Poullet 
thinks the height of Mount Mafii, or Ararat, not above 
twice as great as that of Mount Valerian near Faria. 
They therefore think that its being vifible at fuch 1 
great diftance is owing to its lonely fituation in a vaft 
plain and upon the moft elevated part of the country, 
without any mountains before it to obftruS the view. 
Nor is the fnow with which it is always covered from 
the middle upwards any argument of its height; for 
in this country, ice hath omn been ohferved in the 
mornings of the middle of July. (See AaMaNia). 
Certain !t is, however, that this mountain hath never 
yet been afeended ( which the Armenians pretend was 
owing to the intcrpofitlon of sngels, in order to difap- 
point the curioftty of thofe who wanted to advance to 
fuch a facred place as that whereon the ark refted : but 
the excels of cold may very reafonably be fuppofed 
able to fruftiate all fuch 'attempts, without any fuper- 
natural interpofitioo. The moft diftind account we 
have of this mountiln is that given by M. Toumefort: 
which, however, being much fwelled with immaterial 
circumfttnees, it is needlefs to trouble our readers with 
at length. He tells us, that this moimu^n is one 
of the moft difagreeable fights upon earth, without 
either houfes, coovenU, trees, or (nrubs : and feems as 
if continually wafting and mouldering away. He di¬ 
vides it into three regions : The luwermuft, he fays, is 
the only one which contains any human creatures, and 
is occupied by a few mifcrablc fhepherds that tend {cab¬ 


by flocks { and here are alfo found fome partridges i Aranu, 
the fecond is inhsbited by crows and tigers ; and all 
the reft is covered with uiow, which liaif the year ti‘ ■ 
involved in thick clouds. On the fide of the moun¬ 
tain that looks toward Erivan is a prodigious preci¬ 
pice. from whence racks of no immctifc bz« are con¬ 
tinually tumbling down with a hideous noife. This 
precipice feems quite perpendicular \ and the extremi¬ 
ties are rough and blackim, as if fmutted with fmoke. 

The foil of the mountain is loofe, and on the fandy 
parts it is impoiChre to take a firm ftep; fo that our 
traveller encountered great difficulties in his afeent and 
defeent of this mountain i being often obliged, in or¬ 
der to avoid the fand, to betake himfelf to places 
where great rocks were heaped on one another, under 
which he palTcd as through caverns, or to places full 
of ftones, where he was mrced tn leap from one ftone 
to another. If we may believe Stniys, a Dutch writ¬ 
er, however, all thefe difficulties may be furmounted. 

He aflures us, he went five days journey up Mount A- 
rarat, to fee a Romifh hermit: that he pafTed through 
three regions of clouds ; the firft dark and thick, tM 
next cold and full of fnow, and the third colder fti}]; 
that he advanced five miles every day ; and when he 
came to the place where the hermit had his cell, he 
breathed a very ferene and temperate air; that the 
hermit told him, he had perceived neither wind nor 
rain all the 2; years he had dwelt there : and that on 
the top of the mountain there ftill reigned a greater 
tranquillity, whereby the ark was preferved uncorrupt¬ 
ed. He farther pretends, that the hennit gave liim a 
crofs made out of the wood of the ark, togetlier with 
a certificate ; a formal copy of which tite author has 
given in his fiiam relation. 

ARASSI, a maritime, populous, and trading town 
of Italy, in the territory of Genoa. K. l.ung. 7. 20. 

N. Lat. 44. V 

ARATEiA, in antiquity, a yearly feftival celebrat¬ 
ed at Sicyon,c)n the birth day of Aratns,wherein divers 
honours were paid by a prieft confccrated to this fer- 
vice, who for diftinclioii’s fake wore a ribband bc- 
fpangled with white and purple fpota. The Arateia 
w'ere folemnized with much pomp of muiic, the chorift- 
ers of Bacchus attending. 

ARATUS, general of the Achxani, conquered 
Niocles tyrant of Sieyon. Two years after he fur- 
prifed the caflle called jlererurinlhui, and drove out' 
the king of Macedonia : he delivered Argos from its 
tyrants, and was poifnued by Pbilip 11 . king of Ma¬ 
cedonia, whom be had newly rcllored. He was almiit 
62 when he died, the fecond year of the 141ft Olym¬ 
piad. He was interred at Sieyon, and received the 
reateft honours from his countrymen. His fon, wlio 
ad alfo been praetor, was puifoned by King Philip. 

Polybius gives us fo great a charaAer of Aratus the 
father’s Commentaries or Hiftory, that the lofs of fo 
valuable a work is highly to be regretted. 

Aaarus, a Greek poet, born at Soli, or Sols, 
a town in Cilicia, which afterwards changed its name, 
and was called PomfriufBt, in honour of Pompey the- 
Great. He flourimed about the 124th, or according 
to fome, the 126th Olympiad, in the reign of Ptole¬ 
my Philadelphui king of Egyp'. He difeovered in 
his youth a remarkabm poignancy of wit, and capacity 
for improvement; and having received his education 

under 
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uiiJcT DioDyfiJS HerscU-otcs, a Sto.c pWlofopher, he 
efpoufed the prioclplcs of that ftft. Aratui wasphy- 
tnso. fician to Aniigotms Gouatus, Uic fon of Demetrius 
Poliorcetc9> king of Maccdon: this prince, being a 
great encourager of learned men, feiit for him to court, 
uUinitted him tu hiii intimacy, and encouraged him in 

his lludics. The Phanomena of Aratus, which is ftill 
extant, gives him a title to the cliaraflcr of an allro* 
nomer as well as a poet; in this piece he deferibes the 
nature and motion of the liars, and Hiuwe the particular 
influences of the heavenly bodies, wit li their various dif- 
pofilioiis atid relations. He wrote this poem in Greek 
verfe: it was tranflated into Latin by Cicero; who tells 
us, in hi'j firil book De Orafurr, that the verfes of Ara- 
tus are very noble. This piece was tranllated by others 
as well Hs Cicero; there being a tranflatiou hy Germa> 
nicus CseUr, and another into elegant verfe by Fellus 
Avienua. An edition of the Phanomena was puhliilied 
by Grotius, at Leyden, in quarto, iGoo, in Greek 
and Latin, with the fragments' of Cicero’s verfion, 
and the tranHations of Cermanicus and Avienus; all 
which the editor has illuflrated with curious notes. 
He wad certainly much cAectnedby the ancients, fince 
we find fo great a number of fchuiiaAs and commenta' 
tors upon him. There are fcveral other wu>ks alfo 
nferibed to Aratus. Suidad mentions the following : 
Hymnsto Pan ; Aftrology and Aftrolhtfy; acompo* 
fitioo of Antidotes , an V.nluriKmt on Theopropiis ; an 

H^sTMOn Antigonus; an Epigram on Phila,the (laugh* 
ter of Antipater, and wife of Antigunu.i; an Epice- 
diiim of Cleombrotus ; a Corredtiow of the Odyfley j 
and fomc EpiAles in profe. Virgil* in his Georgies, 
has imitated or tranflated many paflages from this au¬ 
thor; and St Paul has quoted a palfage of Aratus. 
It is ill his fpcecli to the Athenians (A£ls xvii. aS.) 
wherein he tells them, that fomc of their own poets 
have faid, Tav mi ytrsc w/MP: “ For we arc alfo his 
offspring.” Thefe words are the beginning of the fifth 
line of the Phanomena of Aratus. 

ARAVA, a fortrefs of Upper Hungary, in a coun* 
ty and on a river of the fame name. £. Long. 20. O. 
N. Lilt. 49. 20. 

ARAUCO, a foitrefs and town of Chili, in South 
America; fituatcd in a fine valley, on a river of the 
f.imu name. The natives are fo brave, that they drove 
the Spaniards out of tlieir country- though they had 
no fire arms. W. Long. 51. 20. S, Lat. 42. 30. 

ARAUSIO, or Cwilas Araujienfti, or Araujico- 
rum (Notitia') ; Culouia SecunJanorum (Mela, Pliny, 
Coins); fo called, bceaufe the vcleruiis of the fecond 
legion were there fettled : The capital of the Cavares, 
in Gallia Harbuueufis. Now Oranye, in the well of 
Provciiec, on an arm of the rivukt Egue, wliich foon 
after falls into the Rhone, from which tt is diilant a 
league to the call, at the foot of a mountain. Here is 
an ancient amphiUicatrc to be iUU feen. £. Lung. 4, 
4G. Lat. 44. 10. 

ARAW, a town of Swiffeiland, in Argow, feated 
on the river Aar. It is handfome, large, and remarks 
able for its church, its fountain, and the fertility of 
' the foil. E, Lung. ih. o. N. Lat. 47. 25. 

' ARAXES, now the Aias, a river of Armenia 
^ Major, which takes Its rife in a mountain celled Alboj, 
f^ v-here the Euphrates alfo bath its urigio. From this 
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moiintaiu it runs callward with a ferpentine cmirfe. dif- 
charging ilfelf into ihcCafpiiiii fca, after a run of up¬ 
wards of 500 miles, during which it receives fome ecu- 
fi<lcrablc rivers. Ijonie have imagined that it hath its 
rife in Mount Ararat ; but Tournefort affure* us that 
it comes no nearur that mountain than li miles. The 
Araxes is a very rapid river, and is fuppofed to be the 
Gihon mentioned by Mofes. '£efidcs this extreme ra* 
pidity, it is very apt to overflow after rains; fothat they 
have in vain endeavoured to build bridgesuverit; though 
fome of them appear, from the few arches remaining, to 
have been built of the bcA materials, and in the ftrotig* 
ell manner. Such is the vehemence of its current after 
the thawing of the adjacent fnows, or fome fierce rains, 
that neither lianks nor dykes can refill it; fo that 
nothing can be more terrible than the uoife and violence 
of its waves at fuch times ; but in winter, when its 
waters are low, it is fordable in fome pl.-ices on camels. 

AR£A (axic. geog-}, an ifland and city of Illyria, 
now Arbe, in the guff ofQ^^naro. Of this ifland, 
which lias been but fiightly noticed by geographers, we 
have the following defeription by the Abbe Fortis. 

In the Roman times, it is probable that there were 
no other cities in Arbe but that which hears the name 
of the ifland, in the neighbourhood of which ancient 
monuments arc frequently dug up. 

This city of Arbe, thongli the capital of a fmall 
ifland, not above thirty miles round,, wholly unculti¬ 
vated, and unhabitable in the higheit part that faces 
the channel of Morlarca, ha« always maintained itfelf 
with decorum. That it was inhabited by civilized peo¬ 
ple in the Roman times, is evident, by the infcriptioni 
that have been frequently difeovered there, and others 
flill remaining at Arhc. In the lower times it fuffered 
all the calamities to which the neighbouring countries 
were fubjc£ted, but it always iccovered itfelf with 
honour even after diffuhition. 

The archives of the community or Arbe contain 
force ancient papen that arc truly valuable, and they 
arc kept with great jealoufy; by them it appears, that, 
in the eleventh century, gold and filk were not rare 
among the inhabitants. Arbe was fubjed to the kings 
of Hungary; afterwards it became dependent on Ve¬ 
netian feudatories; ami at lad was taken under the im¬ 
mediate dominion of the tnofl fercnc republic, by which 
a governor is appointed who has tbc title of count and 
captain. The number of people cm the ifland does 
not much exceed three thoufand fouls, diffributed in 
a few pariftjcs, which might be officiated by a fmall 
number of priefts: Yet, through a monftrous incon- 
fiflency that falls very heavy on the poor inhabitants, 
they have to maintaii no lefs than three convents of 
friars, and as many of nuns, beiides the confiderablc 
charge of near fixty priefls, who have a very fcanty 
provifion. 

The climate of Arbe is none of tbc happieft ; the 
winter feafon is horrid, cfpecially wlien agitated by the 
violent northerly winds, which fumetimes transform 
the intermediate fcafoiis into winter, and caufe the Turn- 
mer itfelf to difappear. Thefe furious winds do great 
damage to the ifland, particiilavly in the winter and 
fpring. Two years ago, about twelve tboufaiid flieep 
prriflicd in one night, of cold, in the common paf- 
tares of the mounuin ; where, according to the cu- 
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Ailii. tom o'»er «11 Dalmatiai are left in the open air the eeafe after the d;ty wat pad. The government fent ArkiMfc 
'whole year round. The fait fog raifed by tlic dread, in arajcd vcffcl to deliver the prelate from the danger 
ful cnnitnutiun of the wave*, which often roar, he- be wat in ; and the Pope thought proper to give him 
tween the muuntatiit of Arhc and the oppofitc Alps a mure tradeable fpoiife in Italy, 
ill the narrow channel of Morlacea. coiifumcs all the The nature of the foil of Arbe la not the fame in c* 


liiide of the plants and corn, if it happens to be driven 
upon the iiland by the wind ; and it it followed by a 
cruel fcarciiy of every kind of produd. This ca- 
lamiiy communicatet its baneful influence even to tiie 
fit II) uf tlic animals left on the pailuret, that bc- 
cotnet ill tailed, in confequcncc of the biUcmtft and 
bad nourifliment of the food. AbllraCling from tliefe 
irregularities, the air of Arbe is healthful; nor ought 
ihe conllant fiimmer fevers among the inhabitants to 
be attributed to iti influence, at they arc, more pruba* 
bly, derived from unwholcfumc food, and a way of life 
diftt-ring little from that of the Hottentots. 

The appearance uf the ifland it exceedingly pleafant. 
On the cad it hat a very high mountaii, of the fame 
fubdance as the Morlacca, of which it wat once a part. 
At the foot of this mountain, the red of the idaud is 
extended to the wedward, and divided into beautiful 
and frviitful plains interfperfed with little hillt fit to 
bear the richeft produ^ls. At the extremity that 
looks to the north, a delightful promontory, called 
Loparo, ftretches into the fea; it is crowned with lit* 
tie hills, which almod quite enclofe a fine cultivated 
plain. Near this promontory are the two fmall idands 
of S. Gregorio and Goli, very ufeful to Ihepherds and 
fifhers. The coad uf Arbe, tint faces the Morlacca 
mountains, is quite deep and inaccef&ble; and the 
channel between them is extremely,dangerous, being 
expofed to furious winds, and without a finglf port on 
either fide. The long and narrow idand of Dolin, 
lying parallel to the idand of Arhe, along the coad uf 
Butbado, forms a channel KTs diMigcrotu, though by no 
means fo fecure as it ia beautiful to look at. There 
are fevcral harbours in the ncighbourliuod of the city 
of Arbe, by which the trade uf the bell part of the 
idand is facilitated. 

The city dands on a rifing ground between two har¬ 
bours, which form a peninfija ; it contains about a 
tbuufaud inhabitants, among whom are many noble fa¬ 
milies, hut few of them are rich. Among the mod 
remarkable curiofities of the idand, the Arbegiaui are 
proud uf many egregious relicks, and particularly of 
the head of S. Criuofano their prutedlur; but the lovers 
uf facred antiquity will find fomething much more fin- 
gular in the three heads of Sbadrach, Mcdtech, and 
Ahediiego, which are venerated there with great de¬ 
votion. Four of the principal genllemeh are keepers 
cf the faiiduary, and to their cate the precious rccorda 
of the city are alfo committed. Among ihefc records 
there is a tranfaclion of MXVII I, by which the city 
of Arbe promifes to the doge of Venice, Ottone Or- 
fcolo, a tribute of feme pounds <ie feta fcricat "of 
wrought filk," and in cufe of contravention, pounds Jt 
auro eirizo, " of pure gold.’* 

In the lad age there was a learned bllhop of Arbe, 
named Ottavio Spadcri, who would not permit the re¬ 
licks of S. Cridofano to |}c expofed to the public ve¬ 
neration, on the folemnity of the faint's day, Lecaufe 
he doubted of their authenticity. The mob rofe, and 
was going to throw him down from the top of the hill 
on which the cathedral (lands j nor did the tumult 
VoL. H. Part I. 


very iituation; nay it would be difficult to find a coun¬ 
try where there is fo great a variety in fo little fpace. 
Thrrc is a very CTeat difference between the ground of 
the extremity the mountain above the channel of ' 
r>aibado, and the Tides of it on thi one part towards the 
idand, and on the other facing the ridge of Morlacca. 
Nor U the top of the mountain itfelfalways of the fame 
druAiire : fur in fome parts it is extended in a fine le¬ 
vel plain, partly woody and partly eultivahlej in other 
places it is quite rocky, and compufed of bare marble. 
The ground at the foot of the muimtain, where it 
flretchcs towards the fhorr, oppofitc to Jahlanax, is 
nothing but marble; and. In the dillrict of Barbado 
it- is gravelly, and a good foil for vines. The wine of 
Barbado is of exeillent quality, and in great ellima- 
tion ; hardly any other product is ciiltivaud along that 
coafi, as the vinca fuccecd fo well, mitwitUftanding 
the negligent culture. Below the prcteiulcd ruins of 
Culcnto the land bears viiw, ohivr., mul'iciry, and n. 
ther fruit trees, and aid. corn in the lowril pans. All 
the lower pert cf the Hlaiul is compofed alternately of 
little hills and valleys, ant] of a fiihftnnce for the moll 
part very different fioili that "f the n^ountaiii and its 
adjacencies. As the organizat'oii of the mountain is 
wholly of marble, fo that of the hills is generally are¬ 
naceous. The whetftonc forms a large jiail, and fre¬ 
quently contains 'finirilrt and Iniii-uluret; the ex¬ 
terior ilratum is commonly friahlr. The vallrys, which 
according to a;>pearanccs Ihould be full uf fand, are 
provided with an excellent foil, with futh a mixture 
of very minute fand as is requifi e to keep it light. 
Springs of frelh water are by nature well dillribiitfcl o- 
ver the idand, and maintain a prup'-r humidity when 
the fiimmor is not exccflively dry 5 fe> that the dark ver¬ 
dure of the hills covered with wuud, the luxurianee of 
the vines, and frefhnefs uf the corn ginund, form a 
fpeftacle extremely cheerful and agretahle. 

The idand of .Arhc would have everything reqiii- 
fite fur the fubfiUence of its finall popnhiinii, if llie 
land was euliivatcd by a people Irfs (lupid and lazy. 

It produces, however, firewood, of which many car¬ 
goes are annually fent to Venice ; corn, oil, cxcellrnt 
wine, brandy, andfilk, fince very ancient times; it alfo 
exports hides, wool, (heep, hogs, and horfes of a good 
breed. Tlierc is alfo abundince of good fait made oh 
the idand ; aodtlicfifhing of tunny and mackerel, not- 
wkhdaiiditig it is managed in a dovenly and awkward 
manner, makes do incondderablc article of trade to the 
Arbegiani, who, like all their neighbours, find t heir ac¬ 
count in felling this commodity to (Irangers rather than 
to the Venetians. Yet, with all thefe natural produi^s, 
the idand is very far from being rich, or even in a tole¬ 
rably douridiing date ; becaufe there is much land left 
uncultivated, and the pcafants are laay. 

ARBACES governed Media under Sardanapalus. 
Seeing him fpinning among a company of bis women, 
he ilirrcd up his people to revolt, and dethroned Sar- 
danapalus; who thereupon burnt himiielf in his palace. 
Arbaces being crowned, began the monarchy of the 
Medes, which laded J17 yean under nine kings, till 
C c Aftyagea 
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Allfages wn eiodled Cynu. Arbaeet reigaed 2% 
years, and died A. M. $io 6 . See Mbbu. 

ARB^LE^T, or Causs Bow. See CnoiS Bov. 

ARB^LA, DOW lasiL, a city of AiTyria, lying in 
F.. Long. 44. N. Lat. 35. 15. It is famous for 
the laft and dectiive battle fought in its neighbourhood 
between Alexander the Great and Darius Codoman- 
nus. This battle was fought 331 years before Chrifl, 
and the erent of it determined the fate of the Perfun 
empire. Arrian relates, that Darius’s army confiiled 
of a million of foot and 40,000 horfe •, according to 
Diodorus, there were 200,000 horfe and 800,000 foot { 
Plutarch relates, that the horfe and foot together made 
up a million; and JuAIn gives us ex8<^]y half Diodo* 
ms’s number. Tlie Macedonian army, according to 
Arrian, coofifted of 40,000 foot and 7000 horfe. 

Upon receiving notice of llic vaft Areugth of the e- 
nemy, Alexander cxprefTed neither furpri^ nor appre. 
benfiun; but having commanded a but, he encamped 
four days, to give bis men reit and refreihment. Hit 
camp being fortilied by a good intrcnchmcnt, he left 
in it the fickand inhrm, together with all the baggage; 
and, on the evening of the fourth day, prepared to 
inarch againA the enemy with the eUcAive part of hia 
army, which was faid to confiA of 40,000 Infantry and 
7000 horfe, unencumbered with any thing but their 
provifjons and armour. The march was undertaken at 
the fccoiul w.-iteh of the night, that the Macedonians, 
by joining baltic in the morning, might enjoy the im¬ 
portant iidv.intagc of having au entire day before them, 
to reap the full fruits of their expe^cd vidiory. About 
half way between the huAile camps, fomc eiuineocea 
iiitircrpted the view of elllier army. Having afeend- 
cd the riling ground, Alexander fivA beheld the bar¬ 
barian.., drawn up in battle array, and perhaps more 
fkilfully imu’fhalled than he had reafon to apprehend. 
Their appeanmee, at leaA, immediately determined him 
to change his firA refolution. He again commanded 
a halt, fuinnioiied a council of war; and different mea> 
Hires being propofed, acceded to the Angle opinion of 
Parnietiio, wlio ndvlfed that the foot Aiould remain Aa- 
tluiiary until a detachment of horfe had explored the 
field of battle and carefully examined the difpofition of 
the enemy. Alexander, wliofc condud was equalled 
by his courage, and botii fuqiaffed by his adivity, per¬ 
formed thole important duties in perfon at the head of 
his tight hoiTe and royal cohort. Having returned 
with unexampled celerity, he again affembled his cap¬ 
tains, and encouraged tliem by a fliort Cjreech. Their 
ardourcorrt.fpanded with his own; and the foldiers, 
coiihdeiit of vidury, were commanded to take reft asd 
rcfrefhment. 

Meanwhile Darius, perceiving the enemy’a ap. 
proacli, kept liis men prepared for aflion. Notwith- 
Aanding the ^rcat len^h of the plain, he waa obliged 
to cofitrad his front, and form in tw'o lines, each of 
which was extremely deep. According to the Perfun 
cuAom, the king occupied the centre of the ArA line, 
furrounded by the princes of the blood and the great 
ofTtcers of his coart, and defended by hia horfe and 
foot guards, amounting to 15,000 chofen men. Thefe 
fplendid troops, who feemed fitter for parade than battle, 
were flanked on either fide by the Greek mercenaries 
and other warlike battalions, carefully feleded from 
the whuk army. TLc right wing confilled of the 
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Medes, Parthians, Hyreanians and Sacs; the left was 
chiefly occupied by the Badrians, Perfwns, and Car-' 
diifians. The various oationi compofing this immenfe 
hoA were differently armed, with fwords, fpcars,.clubs, 
and hatcluts: while the horfe and foot of each divi- 
Aon were promifeuoufly blended, rather from'the re- 
fuk of accident than by the diredion of dcAgn. The 
armed chariots fronted the flrA line, whofe centre was 
farther defended by the elephants. Chofen fquadrons 
of Scythian, Badrian, and Cappadocian cavalry advan¬ 
ced before either wing, prepared to bring on the ac¬ 
tion, or after it began to attack the enemy in flank 
and rear. The unexpeded approach of Alexander 
within fight of his tents prevented Darius from forti- 
fying the wide extent of his camp ; and, as he dreaded 
a nodurnal aJI'ault from enemies who often veiled their 
defigns in darknefs, he commanded his men to remain 
all night under arms. This imufual mtafure, the 
gloomy fileoce, the long and anxious expedation, to¬ 
gether with the fatigue of a reAIefs night, difeouraged 
the whole army, but infpired double terror into thofe 
who had witoelTed the miferable difaAeri on the banks 
of the Graiiicus and the Iffus. 

" At daybreak Alexander difpofed his troops in 
a maoner fuggcAed by the fuperior numbers and deep 
order of tbe enemy. Hia mam body conAAed in two 
bcavy-armed phalanxes, etch amounting to above 
16,000 men. Of thde the greater part formed into 
one line; behind which be placed the hearyurmed 
men, reinforced by bit targeteers, with orders, that 
when tbe out-fpreadiog wings of the enemy prepared 
to attack the flanks and rear of his firft line, the fecond 
Aiould immediately wheel to receivit .ikM. The caval¬ 
ry and light infantry were fo difpofed on the wings, 
that while one part refiAed the Aiuck of the Perfii^ 
in front, another, by only facing to the right or left, 
might lake them in flank. Skilful archers and darters 
were poAed at proper intervals, as affording the belt 
defence agaioA the armed chariots, which (as Alexan¬ 
der well knew) moA immediately become ufelefa when¬ 
ever their condu&ors or horfes were wounded. 

** Having thus arranged the feveral parts, Alexan¬ 
der with equal judgment led the whole in an oblique 
dirediioD towards the enemy’s left; a tnanauvre which- 
enabled tbe Macedonians to avoid contending at once 
with fuperior aumbers. When his advanced battalions, 
notwithflandlag their ncarnefs to tbe enemy, Aill Aretch- 
ed towards tbe right, Darius alfo extended his left, 
till, fearing that by continuing this movement, his men 
AiouId be dnwn gradually off the plain, he command¬ 
ed the Scythian Iquadrons to advance, and prevent the 
farther extenAoo of the hoAtle line. Alexander imme¬ 
diately detached a body of horfe to oppofe them. An 
equcAriait combat enfued, in which both parties were 
reinforced, and the barbarians finally repelled. The 
armed chariots then iffued forth with impetuous vio¬ 
lence ; but their appearance only wu formidable ; for 
the precautions taken by Alexander rendered their af- 
fault harmlefs. Darius next moved his main body, 
but with fo little order, that the horfe, mixed with 
ibe infantry, advanced, and left a vacuii}- in tlic line, 
which his generals wanted time or vigilance to fupply. 
Alex.'uider feized the decifive moment, and penetrated 
into the void with a wedge of fquadions. He was 
followed by the ucareA felons of the phalanx, who 
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Ar^rb ruflied forward with loud fl)onti» ai if the7 had alreadjr 
II purfued the enemy. In this part of the field, the vtc« 
trhitrarjr. doubtful { after a feeble refifiance, 

' the baVbarians gave way} and the pufilanimoue Daiiui 
was furcmoll iti tlie flight. 

Tile bdtlle, liuwcvcr, wa« not fc( dccidc.-d. The 
more remote diviflons of the phalanx, upon receiving 
intelligence that the left wing, commanded by Parme. 
nio, was in danger, had nut immediately followed 
Alexander. A vacant fpace was thus left in the Ma> 
cedonian line, through which fome fquadroni df Per- 
fian and Indian horfe penetrated with celerity, and 
advanced to the hollile camp. It was then that Alex¬ 
ander derived figiial and well earned advantages from 
his judicious order of battle. The heavy-armed troops 
and targctccrs, which he had Ikilfully polled behind 
• the phalanx, fpeedity faced about, advanced with a ra¬ 
pid ilep, and attacked the barbarian cavalry, already 
eiiungled among the baggage. The enemy, thus fur- 
prifed, were deltruyed or put to flight. Meanwhile, 
the danger of his left wing rccaUed Alexander from 
the puriuit of Darius. In advancing againft the enc> 
my's right, he was met by the Parthian, Indian, and 
Perflan horfe, yho maintained a (harp coafliA. Sixty 
of the Cemfanions fell; Hephsilioi^ Ccenus, and Me- 
nidas, were wounded. Having at length diflipated tliis 
cloud of cavalry, Alexander prepared to attack the 
foot in that wing. But the biifinefs was already efiefi- 
ed, chiefly by the ThelTaliin horfe: and nothing re- 
maiiied to be done, but to purfue the fugitives, and to 
reader the vi£lory ai decilive as pollible. 

According to the lead extravagant accounts, with 
the lob of 500 men be deftroyed 40,000 of the bar¬ 
barians, never thenceforth alTembled in fufitcient 
numbers to difpute his dominion in the cafi. The in¬ 
valuable provinces of Babylonia, Siillana, and Pcrfis, 
with their refpeAive capitals of Babylon, Suft, and 
Perfepolis, formed the prize of his Aill and valour. 
The gold aud lilver found in thofe cities amounted to 
thirty millions Ilerling ; the jewels and other precious 
fpoil, belonging to Darius, fufficed, according to Plu¬ 
tarch, to load 20,000 mules, and 5000 camels." The 
confeqnences of this vi&ory the reader will find nar¬ 
rated under thfc article Peksia. * 

ARBERG, a town of Swiflcflaod, in the canton 
of Bern, with a handfome callle, where the bailiff re- 
Tides. It it feated on the river Aar, in a kind of illand. 
£. Long. 17. 15. N. Lat. 47. o. 

ARBITER, in the civil law, implies a judge no¬ 
minated by the magiftrate, or chofen voluntarily by 
the two contending parties, in order to decide their 
differences. 

The civilians make a difference between arlUtr and 
. triilra/or, though both found their power on the com- 
promife of the parties; the farmer being obliged to 
judge according to the cuftoms of the law, whereas the 
latter is at liberty to ufe hU own difemion, and ac¬ 
commodate the difference in the manner that appeara 
to him mod juft and equitable. 

ARBITRARY, that which is left to the choice or 

arbitration of men, or not fixed by any pofitive law or 
injunction. 

Punl/hment, in law, denotes, fjch pu- 
niftimcnts are by lUtutc left to the difcrction of the 
judge. It is a general rule in arbitrary punifliments, 
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that the judge cannot infliA death. Hence all ptmllli- 
ments that are not capital have acquired the name of 
arbitrary punilbttunti, even although they be exprcflly 
pointed out by lUtote. 

ARBITRATIONS where the parties, injuringand 

injured, fubmit all matters in difpute, concerning any 
pcrfunal chattels or pcrfonal wrung, to the judgment of 
two or more arbiters or arbitrators; wlio arc to decide 
the controverfy : and if they do not agree, it is ufual 
to add, that another perfun be called in as umpire, 
imptraior or mpar), to whofe foie judgment it is then 
referred ; or frequently there is only one arbitrator ori¬ 
ginally appointed. This deciliun, in any of thefe ca¬ 
fes, is called an award. And thereby the quclUon is 
as fully determined, and the right transferred or fet¬ 
tled, as it could have been by the agreement of the 
parties or the judgment of a court of juftice. See alfo 
Lav, Part 111 . clxxxv. i &c. 

ARBITRATOR, a private extraordinary judge, 
chofen by the mutual cenfent of parties, to determine 
controvei^es between them. See AauiTta and Aasi- 

TtATIOH. 

ARBOIS, a fmall populous town of France, in the 
Franche Compte, famous for its wines. E. Long. y.40. 
N- Lat. 46. 5;. 

ARBON, an ancient town in SwifTcrland, on the 
fouth banks of the lake Cunftance, in Thnrgaw. It 
lias a caftle built by the Romans, aud is under the ju- 
rifdiAion of the biflmp of Conliance. In the time of 
war, the Swift have a right to put in a garnfoii. The 
Popifh and Proteftaiit religions arc equally tolerated in 
this town. E. Long. p. 30. N. Lat. 4. 38. 

ARBOR, in botany, a tree. Trees arc by Linnxiis 
claffed in the feventh family of the vegetable kingdom, 
and are diftinguillicd from (hrubs in that their ftems 
come up with buds on them ; but this dillinflion bolds 
not univerfally, there being rarely any buds on the 
large trees in India. 

Aaaoa, in mechanics, the principal part of a ma¬ 
chine, which ferves to fuftain the rcf\ ; alfo the axis or 
fpindle on which a machine turns, ai, llic arbor of a 
crane, windmill, 6tc. 

j 4 ibok Diana, Sec Chemistry, Index. 

Anton Vita. See 'I'hi'va. 

ARBORESCENT, an tpithci applied to fucli ob- 
jeAs as refemble trees. 

Antontternr Star-JiJh, in zoology, a fpccies of a- 
fleriat. Sec AsTEaiAS. 

ARBORIBONSES, in modern hiftoryj-^riefts of 
Japan, who live an erratic life, and ftihfill on alms. 
They dwell in caverns, and cover their heads with bon¬ 
nets made of the bark of trees. 

ARBORIST, a peifon fltilled in that pai'tx)f bota¬ 
ny which treats of trees. 

ARDOUR, in gardening, a kind of fhady bower, 
formerly in great efteem ; but of late rcjeAed on ac¬ 
count of its being damp and nnwholefome. 

Arbours arc generally made of lattice work, either 
of wood or iron ; and covered with elms, limes, horn¬ 
beams ; or with creepers, as lioncyfnckles, jnfmines, 
or paflion floweit | either of which will anfwvr the pur- 
pole very well, if rightly managed. 

ARBROATH. Sec Aberbrothick. 

ARBURG, a town of Swiflerland, in the canton 
of Bern, on tlic river Aar. It is fmall, but very ftrong, 
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KWVab being fcited on a rock, and defended by a good fortrcfi among wbicb arc iHe well known Mtmdri nj Martinut Arlura*. 

. . jl cut out of the rock. IL Long. 17. yj. N. J.at.47.10. ScribUrut, a fjiirc of infinite humour on the abufe*‘■“'“V”' 
ARDUSCULA is ufed by Bradley to denote a of liumon learning. In 1715, he alTtlled Pope and 


little or dwarf tree, above the rank of ihrubs, but below 
that of trees; fiicli, e. g. as the elder. 

ARB.USTUM implies a number or multitude of 
trees planted fur ttie fruit’s fake. 

The word wa» more pec ulitirly applied to a place 
planted with trees for fallening vims to, which arc 
hence called by Culumtlla arhujl',vt, 

Akbustom is fometimes alio ufed to denote an or* 
chard, or field wherein trees arc planted at fiich di- 
ftance that there is room fur ploughing and growing 


of human learning. In 1715, he affilled Pope and 
Gay in the Three liouri ajur marriage ; a dihmatic 
perfomiaiice, whicli was brought upon the ftajrc with* 
out fuccefs. In 1727, he publiflied T.illtt ojnneimt 
eoine, weighli, and mrafuiee ; a work of great ufc, 
and real erudition, in 1732, his vahuilde tract cuii- 
cemiiig The nature and choire of alimenU appeared j 
which, the year after, was followed by his remarks on 
The of air on human bodice. A cunfiitutional 
alUima had diUieOrd him at different periods of his life, 
and proved fatal to him in 1734.—Dr Aibutlinot ap- 


corn between. 

ARhUTHNOT (Alexander), principal of the iini* 
veifity of Ahcrdien in the rcigti of James VI. of Scot¬ 
land, was born in the year 1538. Ho itudied Hrfl at 
Aberdeen ; and was afterwards feiit over to France, 
where, under the famous Cujaeius, he applied himfelf 
to the dudy of the civil law. In theyear 1563, he 
returned to Scotland, and took orders. Whether he 
was ordained by q bifltop or by prciliyters, is a matter 
of uiiccitaint;. In 1 ydd, he waa appointed minifier of 
Arbuthuot ai.d i.ogie Bnchim ; ai>d in the following 
year, Mr Alc't.indir Anderfou hm.g dipt bed, our au¬ 
thor w.>s made piineipal of the ki.sp’s college at Aber¬ 
deen ill his room. In the genei j 1 uireniMy whiih met 
at Ediiihurgli In the jtari. 1573 and 1577, he was 
rhofeii mod.I itoi ; and to the end of hid life was an 


pears to have been in all refpeets a mod accomphfiu'il 
and amiable perfon. Hr has fhowed himfelf equal to 
any of his cntcinporaries in wit and learning, and he 
was fnperior to moil men in the moral duties of life, 
iu afts of humanity and benevolence. Hin letter to 
Mr Pope, written as it were upon ids deathbed, and 
which no one can read without the tenderell emotion, 
difeovert fneh a noble fortitude of mind at the approaeh 
of bit di^olulion, as could be iufpircd only by a clear 
confcicnce, and the calm rctrufpeit of an uuinterrupti d 
courfe of virtue. In 1751, came out, ip two vuls. 8vo, 
printed al Olafgow, The mifcelliuuoue worh of the hite 
JJr jlrhutlnol i which are faid to comprehend, with 
what is inferted in Swift’s Mircellanies, all the pieces 
of wit and humour of this admirable author.' 

ARBUTUS,the sTSAWBcaav tbee 1 A geiiu'. of 


active fiippiirli.. of tlie reli.nrcd religion. He died in 
15K3, in the 45ihyejr<if his age: <m(] was hiirkd in 
the Ciillegt eliineh of Abcidcen. We are told in the 
Biugiaplua, that he was eminent as a poet, a philoru* 
pher, u iiuthcmatieian, a lawyer, a divine, ami a phy- 
fuiaii. He wrote Oruliunee Je origine et dignitatc jurie, 
printed at Edicibiir);li, 1572, 4to. His coteiupoiary 
. Tlioinas Maitland wiotc a copy of Latin verfes on the 
publication of this book : th.y are printed in the I)e- 
2 iV. Poeittr. Stot. He pubhlikcd Buehauau’s Ilillory 
of Seoll.oiil ill the year lyKs. 

Arbuthhot (Ur John), was born in Kincardine* 
(liirc, near M-mirolc, and u:is educated at Aberdeen, 
where he received liis degree in phylic. The diflleul* 
ties in which his family was involved, ou account of 
iheir,political principles, making it necelTary that he 
fliould eouit preferment in another country than his 
own, he went to London. The firll cliara^ler in which 
he afted llurc v.as a tiachir of the mathematics ; and 
while he v.io einpioytd in this iiiaiinrr, he had oceafion 
to pubiilb his of J)r Woodovard’e Account 

of the Ihbge. This trait, which abounded with learn¬ 
ing and go<-d feiifc, ferved to make him known. He 
piiblifhed foon after his FJ'.iy on ih ufrfulnft of Mathe- 
tnatue. In tin pnifelTioii of phytic he advanced by 
(low but fnre dig'ces ; and h's reputulion in it was nt 
length fully dlnblillicd, by a fticccfbful cure which he 
perfoiiiu'd on Prince Oeo'j'c of Dtninark. ^ueeti Anne, 
in confvqucnce tif it, ppptihitrd linn oiieoi lier pliyfi- 
ci.ois in ordni'i.'-in !7C'i;} s'.d, lumc 5 ears befi re this, 
hii. cNtcidi'c ki.i'wledge had pincm\U liiu admiiTion 
into the Ko’al Society. His talents and wurlh weir 
the lUoi.m .1 u. u'l'nendatiui'S of him to the nun of 
wit .Old U'.iiniiigot Ills day ; .nnd hr entered iiiiopar- 
tirul.ir eoviiMoii with Pope and Swift, with wii. m 

Jollied la pubhlhnig feveial v oluoieJ of A!<feeUatii..i ; 


the moiingynia order, belonging to the decandiia elufs 
of plants: and in the natural method ranking under 
the t8th order, Bicomte. The calyx is divided into 
five parts { the corolla is ovated t and the fruit is .1 
Berry with five cells. 

Speciee. i. The unedn, or common ftrawlrerry tree, 
is a native of Italy, Spain, and alfo of Ireland ; and 
is now very eoininon in the Britiih gardens. Of this 
fpecics tbctc aie four varieties, viz. The oblong fruit¬ 
ed, thciound fruited, the red flowered, and the double 
bloll'nnied. One defi'ripuuii is nearly common to theni 
all; and their iiiconfideriilile variation is ulinoll fufii- 
ciently fiiown in their refpcdlive appellations. 

The oblong fruited fort will grow to be a middling- 
fited tree in fome countries f for we reid of the large 
ufes its wood has been applied to; fuch as Arhutea 
eralee, kc. Arbutcan harrow's, &c. With US it may 
be ke-pt down to any fite. The mait. (Icnis are cover¬ 
ed with a light browu hark, rough, aud falling. The 
younger branrhes arc of a kind of purple colour, whillt 
the lall yeai’s ihoots are of a tine red, and a little 
hairy. The leaves grow alternately on the branchch, 
and are of an ohinng oval figure. They ftand on fliort 
footflalks, and the uldefl leaves make a contrail with 
the younger by having their foolilalk and mid rib of 
a iiue fcarlct colour. I'hey are Imoutli, and beauti¬ 
fully ferraied. Their upper furface (as in rmll trees) 
is of a flroiigcrgieeii than their under: and the young 
twigs are garnillKd with them in plenty. Thefe are 
beunties coinmoii to moll trees, in fomc degree or 
other : hut every tiring elfc ahnnll of this tree that 
picleiils itlelf to coiiiideiMt ion is fingnhr: The time 
of its P.Mwering will be yi Novenibci and December ; 
when It is rather fing'dar to fee a tree in the open 
gioiiiid in full blow; and thefuiilripens by that time 
tvvalvtuoulh after. The manner and nature of the 
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fruit, w^jich lopk like very large red ftrawberries, give 
it alfo a lingular and delightful Tookand thi« is height' 
ened as they ajtpear all over the tree among tlie flow, 
ers ; for that is the time of its being ripe, when the 
flowers for the fuccscding crop arc fully out. The 
flower* theinrelvec in^klce no great figure ; they are of 
a kind of whitifh fellow colour; and are fucceeded by 
tlie iibove-nientioncd flrawberry fruit, which will require 
a revolution of twelve months before they perfe^Uy ar¬ 
rive at their maturity and colour. The flowers of the 
firlt fort are larger than thofe of the fccond; and the 
fruit is oval, and much larger than our common fcarlet 
ftrawberry. 

The round fruited fort has pitcher-fhaped flowers, 
which are fucceeded by round fcarlet fruit, as wide as 
they are long } and this is all the difi'ereuce between 
thefe fort*. 

The red flowered fort differs in no refpeS from the 
common fort, only the flowers arc red, and thefe con- 
flitute a variety from the other forts of flowers ; but 
the cuutrafl is not fu great between their fruit and 
them as of the other ^rts, their colour approaching 
too near to a famenefs. 

The double hlolTumed fort dilfers in no rei^efl, on¬ 
ly that the flowers are double ; hut this difference is 
fo inconllderable, that it will not be feen without look¬ 
ing into the flower; and even then the doublenefs will 
appear fo trifling as fcarcely to merit notice { fu that 
a plant or two, to have it faid that the colleflion is 
not without it, will be fufRcient. Neither ought any 
more to he admitted ; for they will not produce the 
fame plenty of fruit, which conflitutes the greateft 
beanty of thefe trees, as the fiogle forts. 

The above forts thrive heft in a wet foil, and are fcl- 
dom hurt by hard winters, though the young and ten¬ 
der branches are often deftroyed by fruft ; but, how¬ 
ever dead the trees may appear, they ought always to 
be ftiffcrcd to remain til] the following fummer ibows 
what are living and what are dead. 

The method of propagating the varieties of the 
unedo is by layers and cuttings : the fpeeies itfelf may 
be raifed from feed.— I. Propagation by layrrt. The 
operation mull be performed on the youngeft twigs ; 
and in fome Toils they will ftrlke root pretty freely, 
whilft in others they can hardly be made to grow at 
all: hut before thev have lain two fummers, you may 
fcarccly venture to look for any. When the routs are 
flruck, th? layers fhould be carefully taken off in the 
fpring, and planted in feparate pots: and after well 
wattring them, ^bey ihould be plunged up to the rims 
in a hotbed, and this will fet them forward; fur with¬ 
out this a^ftance many of the layers will be loft ; 
Alice they are difficult plants to make grow. After 
the bulbed has forced the feeds into a ftatc of vegeta¬ 
tion, the puts may be taken out, and plunged up to 
the rims in fome iiaiural mould, to keep them cool 
and moift ; and here they may Hand for two or three 
years, or longer, if the pots arc large enough, with¬ 
out ever removing or Ihcltcring in winter; for they 
are hardy enough to refill our fevereft cold. When, 
they arc to be finally fet out, all the mould may be 
turned out of the pots hanging to the roots; and hav¬ 
ing proper holes made ready, they may be planted in 
them, and the plant will be ignorant of its new fitua- 
tioD. 
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*. By euttingt. Thefe muft be planted in pots, and Atbu 
have the benefit of a good bark bed ; in which being v 
conftantly fhaded and duly w*atcred, many of them will 
grow. As the plants raifed this way will be rather 
tender by being forced in the bark bed, it will be ne- 
ceSary to remove them into tbe greenhoufe, or to plnce 
them iiudcr a hotbed frame during the firft winter: 
and after that, the pots may be fet up to the rims iu 
the ground, and, like the layers, the plants may he 
turned out at a convenient time into the places where 
they arc to remain. 

3. Raiftng from feedr. Let thefe be taken from the 
oblong or round fruited fort. The feeds, which will 
be ripe fome time in November or the beginning of 
December, for they will not be ripe at the fame time 
in alt places, miift be then gathered; and as they fliould 
not be fown until the fpring, it will be proper to put 
them into a pot or jar, mixing with them a quantity 
of drift fand ; and this will preferve them found an<l 
good; The beginning of March is the hell time for 
^wing the feeds ; and the bell foil for them is maiden 
earth, taken from a rich pafture at lead a year before, 
with thefward; and this, by conftnnt turning, being 
well rotted and mixed, will be ready to receive them. 
Having filled a different quantity of pots with this line 
mould, let the feeds be I'uwn, and but juft covered, 
fcarcely a quarter of an inch deep. A dry day Ihould 
be ehofen for the bufinefs; and no wintering by the 
hand Ihould be given them, as it will endanger the fet- 
ting the mould hard in the pots. Leave them abruad 
until fome rain falls, which at that tune may be hour¬ 
ly expedled ; and aflir that, having a liothcd ready, 
plunge the pots therein. In lefs than fix weeks yon 
may expert your plants to appear ; when much air 
ihould be alfoidcd them, and frequent wauriiigs, iu 
fmall quantities, gently fpriiiklcd over them. After 
this, they may be hardened to the air by degrees, and 
the puts fet up to the rims in the natural mould, iu a . 
lhady place. In OAober they Ihould be removed into 
the greenhoufe, or fume Ihclcer, in frolly weather; 
though they lliould always be fet abroad in mild opi-n 
weather. In the fpring they may be (hook out, and 
planted in feparate puts ; and they lliould have the ad¬ 
vantage alfu of a hotbed to fet them a growing: their, 
future management may be the fame as was diredled 
for the layers. When thefe trees are to be planted 
out, very little regard need be paid to the foil or filua- 
tion ; for they will grow alinoll anywhere, and refill 
our fevereft northern blaft*. One thing, however, the 
ardener muft conftantly obferve, in order to continue 
is trees in their beauty, viz. As often as a heavy fiiow 
falls, fo conftantly lliould he go and lhakc the boughs ; 
for it will lodge among the leaves and branches in fneh 
great quantity as to weigh down and fplit the largeft 
branches ; the deformity of which afterwards may be 
cafily conceived. Befidcs, many years muft expire be¬ 
fore the tree will, if ever it Ihould, grow to its for¬ 
mer beauty ; to preferve this, thcKfurc, makes the 
narrowly watching thefe trees in fnowy weather highly 
ncceflary. 

*. The andrachne will grow to a larger fize than the 
arbut'JB. The leaves arc Imooth, and nearly ol the 
fame figure as the preceding fort; though ^cy are 
larger, and have their edges undivided. The flowers 
grow like the other forts; are of the fame colour; and 

they. 
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iMi^ they ire fucceeded by large, oval, fcarlet fruit. It ia 
called the Orienlal Slratvterry 7 "»rf, becaufe this fort 
fjj*'*™' gruwa pleBtifully in many part* of the Kail, and it ufc» 
tul to the inhabiUot* for many purjHiie* in life. 

The andrachne may be propagated in the fame man¬ 
ner as the arbutua: lJut the plant* inuft be preferved 
in poll for three or four years till they have obtained 
ftreugth s and may be then planted iu a u-arm fituation 
»nd on a dry foil, for this fpeeies will not thrive on 
wet ground. 

Bcfidcs the above, there arc three other fpeciea of 
arbutus, viz. The acadicnlis, a native of Arcadia; the 
alpiiia, or mountain ftinwbcriy tree, a native of Bri* 
tain ; and the uva urfi, a plant lately difeovered in the 
Highlands of Scotland, and which formerly wastfaought 
not to be a native of Britain. 

ARCADK, in archiictture, is ufed to denote any 
opening in the wall uf a building formed by an arch. 

ARCADl, or Akcaoians, the name of a learned 
fociety at Rome. See the Article Acaoeuy. 

ARCADIA, an inland didriet in the heart of Pc« 
lopoimefus (Sti-abo). It i* mountainous, and fitter for 
pallure than corn ; and therefore chiefly celebrated by 
bucolic or palloral poets, who feign Pan, the god of 
flicpherd*, to be the guardian of U (Virgil). It has 
to the north Achaia, to the^ail Algos and Laconia, 
Mcllenia to the fouth, and Elis to the wefl. According 
to Pliny, the wine of this country cured barrennefs in 
women, and infpired the men with rage; and the berries 
of tlic yew g.itliercd thcie were fo lliong a poifon, that 
vrhucvei llejic or look rcficlliment under that tree were 
fure to die. In Strabo’* time there were few cities 
lemaining m it, moll of them being deUruyed in the 
Grecian wais, Euilathiiis fays, that the country was 
anciently called Pelufgut, from Pclafgok, who brought 
the people, from roots, herbs, and leaves of trees, to 
feed on acorns, cfpecully beech mall; as Artemidorus 
obferves, that the Arc.idiaiiS ulually lived on acorns. 
It was alfo called I.ycaonia, Gigantit, and Parrhafia 
(Stephanus). The Arcadians aic greatly commended 
tor ihcir love uf, and llvill in, muiic (Virgil, Polybius). 
To imiute the Arcadians, i* to labcur and toil fur the 
benefit uf others, never conquering their own, but the 
enemies of others (Hefychius). I'his piobably look 
its nfe from the ancient Arcadians being accuilumed 
to hire thenifeivch out a* mercenaries to foreign nations. 
Homer commends their martial prowefs, their pafiurea, 
their fitcep, and their country well watered. The 
genulitiuui name is jircatUs} who buafted of their 
great antiquity, and that they were older than the fun 
and moon (Apollonius Rhodius, Nonuius, Plutarch, 
Ovid, Statius). They weie the firll who had a year 
of three months, and thciefoie called. Prorrieni, be* 
caufe llieir year was prior to tltat adjulltd in Greece 
to the coui'fe of the moon (Cenforinus). 

ARCANGIS, in the Turkifh armies, an inferior 
kind of hifaiitry, which ferve as ea/ata perdui, and to 
harafs and pillage Hiecoemy’s frontiers, llic Arcan* 
gis are an order inferior to the Janizaries; and when 
any uf them diflinguiih themfelves, are ufujlly prefer* 
red into the Janixarica order. They have ito pay, but 
vie to fuhrift on their plunder. 

ARCANUM, among phyficians, airy remedy, the 
preparation of which ii iiiduftrioudy concealed, lu or* 
dcr to enhance its vulut. 


Auh. 
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Arcakuh (anc. geog.), a villa of Q^Cieero, Tul-Arcboutsat 
ly’s brother, in Latium, (Cicero). Now Arce, in the " 
Teira di Lavora, in the kingdom uf Naples, on the 
border* of the Canipagna di Roma, on the river Mel* 
pis, between Arpinuni and Aquinum. 

ARCBOUTANT, in building, an arched buttrrfs. 

See Hu'iTsrss. 

ARCESILAUS, a celebrated Greek philofupher, 
about 300 years before the Chriflian era, was bom at 
Fitaiie, in Eohs. He founded the fecuud academy, 
which i* called the JeemxA Jchool. He was a man uf great 
erudition, and well verlcd in tlie writings of theancients. 

He was remarkable for the feventy of his criticilms j 
but neverthelefs lie knew how to accommodate Iiirn- 
frlf to the age, and purfue the allurements of pleafurc. 

He had a great number of difciples. His dodliincs 
were different in feveral refpedts from ihofe of the an* 
cient fchuol: and perhaps be was led into this diverfiiy 
of opinion* by many capita! error* in the ancient fchool, 
fuch as the incredible arrogance of the dogmatifts, wlio 
pretended to afllgn canfes for all things: the myHc* 
rious air they had throwif upon the dodtrine of ideas; 
the entirely difcardiog the teftimony of the fenfes \ tiie 
objcAions of the Pyrrhonilts, who now began to broach 
their opinions; the powerful oppufition of the Stoics 
and Peripatetics, who difeovered the feeble pai-ts of 
the Academic philofophy. Thcfe might have given 
caufe to reform the ancient fchool, and to found a new 
one. The middle fchool, therufore, laid it down us a 
principle, that we could know nothing, nor even aflure 
oiirfelvcs of the certainty of this pofition { fronrwhence 
tliey infenvd, that we Ihould mm nothing, hut al* 
vrays fufpend our judgment, lliey advanced, that a 
philofophrr was able to difpute upon every fubjed, and 
bring convidlion with him, even upon contrary fides 
of the fame queftioii; for there are always reaf^ons of 
equal force both in the ufllrmative aii^cgative of every 
a^ument. Accoiding to this donrine, neither our 
fenfn, nor even our rcafon, are to have any credit: and 
therefore, in common aiFairs, we are to conform our* 
felves to received opinions. ArcefiUus was luccceded 
by hit difciple Lacydei. 

ARCH, in geometry, any part of the circumference 
of a circle or curved line, lying from one point to ano* 
thcr, by which the quantitv of the whole circle or 
line, or fome other thing fought after, may be ga* 
thered. 

AaCH, a concave or hollowed piece of building, con* 
ftruSed in fuch a manner that the feveral Hones uf 
which it is compofed keep one another in their phicct. 

Hie terms artb and vault properly differ only in this, 
that the arch expreffes a ranower, and the vault a 
broader, piece of the fame kind. The principal differ¬ 
ence io the form of arches is, that fome are circular, 
and othen elliptical; the former having a larger or 
fmailer part of a circle, the other of an cUipfi*. What 
are called arebti, are tbofe frequently ufed over 
doors and windows, the upper and under edges of which 
are ftrait and parallel, and the ends and joints all point¬ 
ing toward a centre. The fpace bctucen two piers 
of a bridge is called an arvif bccauTc ufually arched 


over. 


Triumphal Akcnnt arc magnificent entries into ci- 
tics, ereded to adorn a triumph, and perpetuate the 
memory of the aflion. The arches of Titus and Con- 
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(lantine make tt thii time a great $gUR among Uie 
ruins of old Rome. 

Akch, ill compofition, fignlfiei or of the_/f/yf 
clafs; aa archangel, archblfhop, &c. 

ARCfl^US, orAacHEUs. See ArchkiTs. 

ARCHANGEL, an angel occupying tJic eighth 
rank in the ccleftial hierarchy.- Sec Angel and His- 
aaacHY. 

AacHENGSL, a city of Ruflia, in the profince of 
Dwinn, fituated on the call fide of the river Dwiiia, 
about fix miles from the White fea, in £. Long. 40. 
St. N. Lat. 64. 30. The city extendi about three 
miles in length and one in breadth. It is rich, popu> 
luus, built in the modern tade, and is a metropolitan 
fee. It rofe from a caflle built on the fpot by fiafilo- 
wltz II. to proteft the increafing trade brought there 
by the difeovery of the White fea by the Engbfh, 
and took its name from a monailery built in honour of 
the archangel Michael. Before this period the com¬ 
mercial inurcourfe between Ruffia and the northern 
parts of Europe had been long carried 00 by the Han- 
leatic towns; which ufually failed to Revel or Narva, 
and from thence palled through Dorpt to Plefcof and 
Novogorod, where their faftnriei were eftablifbed. The 
accidental difeovery of Archangel, 101553, deprived 
the Hanfcatic towns 6T a great part of this lucrative 
commerce, and transfored it to the Englilh. On the 
1 ith of May, in the above-mentioned year, three (hip< 
failed from Deptford, in order to explore the norriicro 
Teas, under the command of Sir Hugh Willoughby. 
Two of thefe veiTels penetrated as iujp as the ysd de¬ 
gree of latitude, to the coaft of Spitzbergen ( and be¬ 
ing afterwards forced by llrcfs of weathor into the 
hay oftheriverAninain Ruflian LapUod, both their 
crews were frenen to death. Richard Cliancellor, who 
commanded the other Ihip, called the Bonaventore, 
difeovering the country bordering upon the White fea, 
lauded near the rimuth of the Dwina, in a bay, which 
he denominated the Bay 0/ St Nkbelai, from a con¬ 
vent of that name near the prefent port of Archangel. 
The exar Iwan Bafilowitx, being informed of his ar¬ 
rival, invited him to his court, where be was hofpitably 
entertained, and the esar indulged the Englilh with 
I free trade in hit dominions: in confequence of this 
permilfion, a company of merchant^ was incorporated 
in London ; and h^ng encounged by particular privi¬ 
leges from the czar, fet on foot a confiderable com¬ 
merce, to the mutual advantage of both nations. This 
traffic the Englilh fur fome time enjoyed without com- 
petilioa. The Dutch, however, and other nations, 
gradually inSnuated themfelvea into this commerce; 
which they carried on to a very great difadvantage, as 
not being favoured with thofe privileges which the czar 
had granted to the Englilh company. Thefe were at 
lail luddenly annihilated by Alexis Michaelovitch) who 
in 1648 banifhed the Englilh merchants from all his 
dominions. The caufe of this expulfion is generally 
imputed to the refentmeiit which the czar conceived 
againll the Englilh for the execution of Charles I. with 
whom he wasdofelyconncAed by leagues of amity and 
alliance : but in effefl he abulifljcd the company’s pri¬ 
vileges in the year before that event j and his indigna¬ 
tion againlt tne Englilh fur their rebellion, Mr Coxe 
affirms, was only a political pretext { the real motive 
being devived from Uic uifers made by the Dutch to 


pay duties of export and import to the amount of 15 
per tent, if they were indulged with the liberty of car-'^ 
lying on as free a trade as the Englilh throughout his 
dominions. For not long afterwards, the czar fullered 
William Prideaux, Clumwetl’s agent, to refide at 
Archangel; and permitted the Englilh td renew their 
commerce in that port upon the fame footing with other 
foreigners. And upon this footing alone our merchant! 
ever after continued to trade. 

The commodities chiefly imported into Archangel, 
were gold and iilver duffs and laces, gold wire, cochi¬ 
neal, indigo, and other drugs for dyeing; wine, brandy,, 
and other diftilled fpirits. The cuftoms ariiing to the 
czar were computed at 200,000 rubles r-year, and the 
number of foreign (hips at 400 annually. But upon 
the building of Petcrlburg, Peter the Great abolilhed 
the immunities of Archangel, and removed the com¬ 
merce of the White fea to the havens of the Baltic. 
Still, however, its exports of tar were confiderable; in 
1730, to the amount of 40,000 lads, of 11 barrels 
each. It fends, during winter, great quantities of the 
rawaga, a fmall fpecics of three-finned cod, to Peterf- 
burg frozen. 

In 1752 Elizabeth again rednred the ancient immu¬ 
nities of Archangel; and its prcfcnt trade is not incon- 
ftdetable. It fupplies the government of Archangel, 

g irt of thofe of Nilhnei-Novogorod and Cafan, with 
uropean commodities; and draws in exchange from 
thofe parts corn, flax, hemp, coarfe linen, cordage, fails, 
mads, and tallow, which are mollly conveyed by the 
Dwina : it forms alfo a principal communication with 
the noithem and wcllero parts of Siberia, from wlieiice 
the merchants procure furs, Ikina, and iron. 

The boufes of Archangel are generally of wood, but 
well contrived ; and every chamber is provided with a 
dove, as a fewc againd the cold, whiih is here excef- 
five in the nniitcr. Thedreetsare paved with broken 
pieces of timber and rubbidi, difpofed fo uiilkilfully, 
that one cannot walk over it without running the rillc 
of falling, except when the dreets are rendered fmooch 
and equal by the fnow that falls and freezes in the win¬ 
ter. Notwitlidanding the feverity of the cold in this 
place, there is always plenty of good provifions; butch¬ 
er’s meat, poultry, wild fowl, and filh, in great variety, 
are fold fuiprifingly cheap. 

The mod remarkable edidee in Archangel is a large 
townhoufe, built of fquare dunes in the Italian manner, 
aud divided into three parts. One of thefe confills of 
Urge commodious apartments, for the accommodation 
of mci'chants, drangers as well as natives : here they 
are permitted to refide with their merchandife till the 
month of OAober, when all the foreign diips fet fail 
for the refpeftive countries to which they belong. Then 
the traders are obliged to remove their quarters from 
the townhoufe, or palace, which hath a fpacious court, 
that retchea down to the river. 

ARCHBISHOP, the name of a church dignitary 
of the firft clafs. Archbilhops were not known in the 
ead till about the year 320 ; and though there were 
fome foon after this who had the title, yet that was 
only a pcrfonal honour, by which the hifhops of conA- 
derable cities were didinguifhed. It was not till of 
late that archbilhops became metropolitans, and had 
fuffragans under them. Athanafm^ appears to be the 
firft who ufed the Utle uirdhi^p, v/hkh he gave oc- 

cafiuiially 
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rafionally to tiia predcceffor ( Crfforr Mazianien, in 
' likf manner, gavi* it to Athannfiu^ ; not tlut cither of 
^ them were eucitled to anj jorl&iirtion, »or even any 

precedence in virtue of It. Anioag the Latitu, Ifidore 
Hifpalcnii* IB the ftrfi that fpeaks nf anhbiftiops. Ke 
utuitigui/hei' four orders nr degrert in ttic cLcttfiaAical 
hierarchy, viz. patriardia, arclibiftiops, nutropoUtaos, 
and hiihoits. 

The archbi/ljop, befidc the iofpeflion of the biihops 
and inferior clergy in the province over which he pre- 
hde*, excix-ifcB tpifcopal juriWi^tion in his own dio- 
ceft. He is guardian of the fpiritualiticB of any va¬ 
cant fee in his puivince, ns the Icing is of the tempo¬ 
ralities ; and eaeicifes ecclefiaflical jurifdidtion in it. 
He is eiititlid to prefent by Upfe to all the eccledafti- 
cal livings in the difpofal of his diocefan bilhop, if not 
fillt'ii Kitliiii Cix months. He has likewife a cuilumary 
prerogative, upon confecraiing a bifhop, to name a 
clerk or chaplain to be provided for by fucb bifhop ; 
ill lull of which it is now ufual to accept an option. 
He is faid to be enthinned when vi-ftcd in the arch- 
hidiopric ; whereas biihops are faid to be inftallcd. 

The tccUfiallic.il government of England h divided 
into two provinces, via. Canteibury and York. Can* 
teibury hath the following fnfTragan biihoprice apper¬ 
taining to it, .^t Afaph, Uangnr, Bath and Wells, Bri- 
liol, Chichcfler, Litchfield, and Coventry, St David's, 
Ely, Exeter, (rlouccller, Hereford, Landaff, Lincoln, 
London, Norwich, Oxford, Pcteiborough, Rocheftcr, 
Sjlilbuiy, Wincheftcr, and Worecilcr. To York ap- 
pcitaini.( 1 i the ht/hoprics of Carlifle, Chefter, and Dur¬ 
ham ; to which may be added the hiihopiic of Sodor 
and M.nn, wliofe bifhop is not a lord of parliament. 
See Can rraauRY and Ynaa. 
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in He hns aUb the rights of a count palatine over IIix- Ar.ldd- 
iif aniihire. Thi fiift archbifliop of York was Paul.iuis, Ibiiiii. 
ly appointed by Pope Ongory .iboui the jear 6 ii. He . . 
re hiid foimeily jurifdidion over all the bifiiops pf Men*- 
le l.u»d 5 but in the year 1470, Pope Sextuv IV. criattd 

ai the bitlHip of til Aiidicw's atvlibilhop iiiid lurtiopol.’-a.i 

s, of all Scotland. 

5 /*a//dfK/, wlnlft cpifcqpacy prevailed in that cnnntr}’, 
ps had two arehhifi'ipi, of St Andrew’s and Glafgow ; <<f 
c- which the former was accounted the metropolitan; end, 
a- even before ii arrived at the dignity of an archb.fbop- 
»- ric, rcfifled with gicat fpint all the attempts of the 
0- archbiihopR of Yoik in England to become thr nutio- 

t. politaui of Scotland. The fees of Argyll, Galloway, 

:i- and the iiles, were fnifraganii to GLfgow; all tin others 
ot io the kingdom to St Andrew’s. 

ry /rr/oAi/has four arclibilhops $ of Armagh, Dublin, 
a Calliel, and Tuam ; of whom the former is primate of 
I: all Ireland. 

n. ARCHBISHOPRIC, in ecclefiaflical geography, 

h- a province fubjcA to the jurifdiclion of .tn arcl.bimnp. 

ARCHBUTLER, one of the great uiEcers of tht 
:d German empire, who prefents the cup to the cmpeiur 
a* on folemn occahona. This office beluiigrto the kiu^ 

:r- of Bohemia. 

ri- ARCHCHAMBBRLAIN,anofficerof ihcen.p.rr, 

's, much the fame with the great chamberUin in England, 
n, Theekdorof Brandenburg was appointed by the goU 
T, den bull orchchambcriain of the empire, 
p- ARCHCHANCELLOR, an high officer who, in 

r- ancient times, prefidcd over the fecrctaries of the court, 
ar Under the two Itrft races of the kings of France, when 
t. their territories were divided into Ckmuuiy, Italy, and 
Arles, there were three archcliancellorii and hence the 


The ari'lkbifhiip of Canterbury had anciently, viz. till 
(he year 1 t52,jiinfdidion over Ireland as well as Eng¬ 
land, and was ilyled i^patriarth, and fometimesnifrewir 
orh'it papu, and orbh Brllanniei ponttftx. Matters were 
done and rccoided in his name thus. Anno pontifieatiu 
ti^riprimo, &c. The firft archbifhop of Canterbury 
was Aiiilin, appointed by King Ethelbert, on his con- 
verfion to Chnllianity, about the year 59K. He was 
alfo rt^Jiu! niilut. He even enjoyed fomc fpecial marks 
of loyalty : as, to be patron of a bifhopne, which he 
was nf Roche (Irr i and to make knights, coin moneys, 
&c. He is fill! the firft peer of England, and the 
next to the royal family; having precedence of all 
duke^ and all great officers of the crown. It is his 
pntiUge, hy cuftom, to crown the kings and queens 
of this kingdom. He may retain and qualify eight 
chajila.n'-; whereas a duke is allowed by flatute only Qx. 
He has, by common law, the power of probate of wills 
and tellsmcnt^ and granting letters 0/ adminiftratioo. 
He has iklfo a power to grant licenfes and difpcnfttioss 
in all cafes formerly fued for to the court of Rome, and 
not repugnant to the law of God. He accordingly 
iffuei fpecial licenfes to msrry, to hold two livings, 
&c. and he exercifes the right of conferring degrees. 
He alfo holds feveral courts of judicature : m, court 
of arches, court of audience, prerogative court, and 
court of peculiars. 

The arcUhifhnp of York has the like rights in his 
province as the archbifhop of Canterbury. He has 
precedence of all dukes not nf the royal blond; and of 
all officers of Hate, except the lord high chancellor. 

> 


three archchancellors Hill fubfilling in Germany; the 
archbifhop of Meiitz being archchancellor of Gcmiany, 
the archbilhop of Coiogn, and the archbifhop of Trevts. 

ARCHCIIANTOR, the prelidtnt of the chantora 
of a church. 

ARCHCOUNT, a title formerly given to the earl 
of Flanders, on account of his great power and riches. 

ARCHDEACON, an rcclefiaftical dignitary or 
officer next to a bifhop, whofe jurifdidion extends either 
over the whole diocefe or only a part of it. He is 
ufually appointed by the bifhop himfelf; and hath a 
kind of epifiopal authority, originally derived from the 
hifttop, but now independent and diftiofl from his. He 
therefore vifits the clergy; and has his feparate couit 
for punifhment of oftciidcrs by fpiritual cenfures, aod 
fox hearing all other caufes of ecclefiaflical cognizance. 
There arc 60 archdeacons in England. 

AxcBnijeos’/ Court, is the moil inferior court in 
the whole ecclefiaftical poHty. It is held in the arch¬ 
deacon’s abfence, before a judge appointed by himfelf 
and called his ojiiial; and its jurifdifliuir is fometimes 
in concurrence with, fometimes in exclufion of, the bi- 
fhop's court of the diocefe. From hence, however, hy 
ftatute 24 Hen. VIII. c. it. there lies an appeal to 
that of the bifhop. 

ARCHDRUID, the chief or pontiff of the ancient 
druids of a nation. Sec Dauio. 

ARCHDUKE, a title peculiar to the houfc of 
Auftiia; all the fons of which are archdukes, and 
the daughters archducheffes. See Dvxe. 

ARCHELAUS, a celebrated Greek philofopher, 

the 
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Mdufbn tlif difdpte of Ants«g;erw, lourifted Aeot 440 fttrt 
|i before Cbrift.* He md )e€larei at Atheaa, and dkl 
Archery. ^ depirt aiseh from the opinion* of Hi miller. He 
taught* that there wn a double principle of all tbinge, 
namely, the exfia^oM and cotiJen/atim m the air. whieb 
he regarded as iimnite. Heat, accordmer to him. waa 
in continual motion. Cold waa ever at reA The earthi 
which wai placed in the nidft of dte nniverfe, had 00 
motion. It originally refembled a wet inirih, hot waa 
afterwards dneo up; and ita figore, he bid. refembled 
that of an egg. Animals were produced from the heat 
of the earth, and even men were fonaed in the fame 
manner. AU animals bare a foul, which sras bom with 
them : but the capacities of which vary according to 
the (Iraflure of the organs of the body m which it re* 
ildei.—Soeriitea, the mo& illu&nous of his difciplea, 
was his fucceflbr. 

AacNttaus, the fon of Herod the Great, vras de* 
dared kii^ of Judea the fecond year after the birth of 
Chrift. He put to death 5000 perfoni before be went 
to Rome tobirconlirmedby Auguftoa. However, that 
emperor gave bis) half of what had been poddfed by 
bii father; but at length, 9s ftefh complaint* eahibit- 
cd againft him bythejewa, he baaKhedhim to Vieone 
in Gaul, A. D. 6, where he died. 

AiCHELAoa, the fon of Apollonius, oic of the 
greatell fculptors of antiquity, wu a native of Ionia, 
and is thou^t to have lived in the time of the empe¬ 
ror Claudius. He executed, in marble, the apotbeoiii 
of Homer. This mafterpicce in fetdpture was found 
in lydS, in a place oamed Fratoeeiiot belonging to 
the princet of Colonna, where, it ia fiai^ the emperor 
Claudlvi had ■ pleafure houfe. Father Kircher, Cu* 
pert, Spaidteim, and fcTeral other learned antiqnariea, 
have given a description and explication of this work. 

ARCHERS, a kind of militia or foldiery armed 
with hew* and arrows. The word is formed of anus, 
*< a bow (” whence anuarius, and even arftis, and 
erfuitti, as they are alfo denominated' is the compt 
Rate of the Latin conjgue. 

Arcben were much emjdoyed ia former times t hot 
they are now laid aGde, eacepting in Turkey and fome 
of theeaftem couatriesi where there are companies of 
•reheri fttD ftibfiftiog in their irmies, and with which 
they did terrible cxecotien at the l^attle of Leptato.*— 
At an eseretfe, the pradice of archery is ftQl kept up 
in mai^ ^acet. See the article AacHiav. 

In France, the oficers who attend the lieutenaots de 
police and provofts to make captures, feituret, ar- 
refts, &C. are called archers t though their anna be on¬ 
ly htlberda or embinet.*—In this fenfe they fay, the 
etrthers of the gntndpnvot de I*hoteli of the pniot dee 
marthaadt} the city arehtrst the anhert dm gtut, or 
of the watch, Rc.—^mall parties or orehert, called al¬ 
fo gens de mar^haufle, are cootinoaQy pitroIUi^ on the 
great roads, to fecure them againft robberi.-~>The car¬ 
riage* of l^ont, See. are always efeorted by a party of 
archera. To the ^ligence of theft archers, or nttr- 
fhal’i men, it t* partly owing, that perfona now trarel 
in all parta of France in the utmoft fecurity; there be- 
Ingfewer robberies on the highway In that whole king¬ 
dom in a year than about London in a week. 

ARCHERY, the art or excercile of (hooting with 
a bow and arrow. 

Voi. II. Part I. 


{ 1 
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In mod natioAi, the bow was anciently the principill 
implement of war; and by the expertnefs of the archers 
alone waa often decided the fate of battles and of cm- 
pire*.^In this ifland hrcbeiy was greatly encouraged 
in former tvoea. and many Itatutes were made for the 
regulation theeeoft whence it waa that the Englilharch- 
ers in particular became the belt in Europe, and pro¬ 
cured them Btany Sgnal vidlories. 

The Ar Merp Q^afamj of London, though they 
have long diftned the weapon, arC the remains of the 
ancient fraternity of bowmen or archers. Artillery 

i ttrtilKrie) is a French term figni^iog arthtry; aa tlie 
mg's bemiyer is in that language ftylra artiUier du rey: 
And from that notion the Englifli feem to have leaiiit 
at lead the crofs-bow ai^hery. We therefore 6tid that 
William the Conqueror had a conftdertble number of 
bowmen in his army at the battle of Haftings, when 
no mention is made of fuch troops on the Bde of Ha- 
rdd . And it is fnppofed that thefe Norman archers 
(hot with the arbaleft (or crofsbuw), in which formti- 
ly the arrow was placed in a groove, being termed m 
French a quadrel, and in Englifh a hah. 

Of the time when (hooting with the long bow firft 
began among the Englifti, at which exercife they afier- 
waras became fo expert, there appear no certain ac¬ 
counts. Their chroniclers do not mention the ufu of ar- , 
cfaery as exprefiily applied to the crofs liow, or tht long 
bow, till the death of Richard J. who wat killed by an 
arrow at the fiege of Limoges m Cuieiine, which Hem- 
mingford mentions to ha-e iiftied from a crofs bow.—. 
After this, which happened in 1199, there .vppear not 
upon record any notices of archerr for iieariy i;o 
yean, when an order was ilTucd by Edward III. in the 
15th year of his reign, to the Ihcnves of moll of the Eng- 
liftt counties for providing yoo white bows and yoobnii- 
dies of arrows, for the then intended war ngainft France. 
Bhtrilar oiders are repeated in the lolloping yeais; 
with this difTerence only, that the (henif ufGlouccfter- 
fliire is direded to furnilh yoo painted bows as well as 
the fame number of white. TIk famous battle of Cref- 
fy was fought four years afterw'ardi, in w hich our chro¬ 
niclers date that we had 2000 archers, who wert op- 
pofed to about the fame number of the French, toge¬ 
ther with a circumftance which feem* to prove, that hy 
this time we ufed the long bow, whtlft the French arch¬ 
er* (hot with the arbaleft. The circumftance alluded 
to is as follows t PreviouBy to the engagement there 
fell a very heavy ram, which is faid to have ttiiich 
damaged the bowa^ the French, or perhaps rather the 
firings of them. Now the long bow (when unftrung) 
may be moft conveniently covered, fu as to prevent the 
rain's injuring nor is there fcarcely any addition to 
the weight from a cafe; whereat the aroaleft is of a moft 
joconreniettt fonn to be ftidtered fri|K the weather. As 
therefore, hi the year 134^, orders were ilTucd to tlie 
(hertves of each county to provide yoo bows, with a pro¬ 
per pio}iortion of arrows, it feems probable that thefe 
were tong bows, and not the arbaleft. 

At the above-mentioned battle, the Ei^lifti afenbed 
tbeir vidory chiefly to the archen.—The battle uf 
Poiftiers was fought A. D. lyytS, and gained by tbe 
fame mean*. 

Sometimes the irchers gained great vt^qries with¬ 
out even the Icaft afliftance from the men at ams; as 
O d particularly, 
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particolirly, the dtcifive vidory ever the Scot! M Ho« 
inildon, A. D, 140S« In that bloody battle, the men* 
autma did not ftnke a Aroke, but were mere Tpeda* 
tort oi the valoar and vidory of tbe archert. The 
earl .of Douflaa, who commanded the Scotch army^a 
iluit sAioa,cin«ged tp fee bit iBeo felling tki«k around 
him by ihowers of arrows, and truitiog to the goodn^ 
of bit armour (which had been three yean in nmkiag}, 
accompanied by about eighty lords, xaightt, and gen* 
tlemen, in complete armour, rufbed forward, aad at* 
tacked tbe Englifti archers fword in hand. But he 
fouD had reafon to repent hit rafhnefs. The EngliAi 
arrows were fo iharp and Arong, and difeharged with 
fo much force, that no armour could repel them. 
The earl of Douglas, after receiving five wound#, wu 
made prifoner $ and all hit brave companions were ei¬ 
ther killed or takes. Philip de Cominea acknowledges, 
what our own writers alTert, that the Englilh archert 
excelled thofe of every other nation ) anr Sir John 
Fortefeue fays again and 8 eaiD,^that tbe might of 
the realme of England ftandytb upon archers.” The 
* fuperior dexterity of their archert gave the Ei^Iilb a 
great advantage over their capital enemies the trench 
end Scots. The. French depended chiefly on their 
men*at>arms, and the Scots on their pikemen } but 
the ranks of both were often thinned and thrown into 
ilifordcr by flights of arrows before they could reach 
their enemies. 

James 1 . of Scotland, who had feen and admired the 
dexterity of the Englilh archers, and who waa bimfelf 
an exceUciU archer, endeavoured to revive the cxercife 
of archery among his own fubjefis, by whom it had 
been too much negIcAed. "With this view, he ridicu¬ 
led their awkward manner of handling their bows, in 
hU humorous poem, of ChriA’s Kirk on the Green t 
and procured the following law to be made in bis firA 
parliament, A. D. 1434, immediately after his return 
to Scotland : That all men might bulk thame to be 
archarcs fra the be i a years of age ; and that ilk ten 
punds worth of land thair be made bow markes, and 
fpeciallic near paroche kirks, quhaim upon haiie dayis 
men may cum, and at tbe leiA fchute thryfe about, 
and have ufage of archarie ; and wbafa uCs not archs- 
rie, the laird of the land fal rais of him a wedder i and 
giff the laird raifit not the laid pane, the king’s ihiref, 
or his miiiifiers rais it to the king.” But the un¬ 
timely death of that excellent prince prevented the ef- 
feduul execution of this Uw. 

There is not found any aA of parliament of Henry V. 
in relation to archery, aud all the orders is Ryiner till 
the battle of Agincourt rdate to great guns, from 
which he feems at firft to have expcAed more confi- 
dcrable advantage than from the training of bowmen. 
It ihuuld leem, |)pwcver, that this fort of artillery, 
from its unwieldi^Di, bad and narrow roads, together 
with other defeAs, was as yet but ef little ufeinmUt- 
tary operations. In the year 1417 this king therefbte 
aferibes his yiAory at Agincourt to the archers, and 
direAs the (herives of many counties to pluck from 
cvciy guofe Aa wing-feathers for. tbe purpolie of 
improving arrows, which are to be paid to by the 
king. 

in 1431, though the French had been defeated both 
<«• at CrrAy, PoiAiers,.iuid Agincourt, by the Englipt 


archers, jtt they ftm eentlnued tht ufe of the erofs Ardurf. 
fcow I for which reafon, Henry V. at duke of Nor- 
mandy, confirms the charters and privileges cf the ba- > 
liAarii, who had been long eflablilhed at a fraternity 
in hit city of Rouen. 

In the fifth of Edward IV. an aA pafiied, that 
every Engliflunin, and IriAitnan dwelling with Eng- 
lilhmen, mil have an Englilh bow of his own height, 
which is direAed to be made of yew, wych, hazel, alh, 
or invbume, or any other ceafooable tree according to 
their ^wer. Tbe next chapter alfo direAs that butts 
lhall be made in every towolhip, which the inhabitants 
are obliged to (boot up and down every feaA day, un¬ 
der the penalty of a halfpenny when they lhall omit 
this cxercife. 

In the 14th year, however, of this fame king, it ap¬ 
pears by Rhymer’s FaJera, that looo archert were to 
he fent to the duke of Burgundy, whofe pay is fettled 
at fixpence a day, which is more than a common ful- 
dier receives clear in the prefent times, when provifions 
are £0 much dearer, and the value of money fo much 
decreafed. This circumAance feems to prove, very 
ftrongly, the great eAimation in which archers were 
AiU held. In the fame year, Edward, preparing for a 
war with France, direAs tbe Iberives to procure bows 
and arrows, ” as moA fpccially requifite and need- 
fary.” 

. On the war taking place with Scotland, eight rears 
after this, Edward provides both ordnance and archers; 
fo that though the ufe of artillery (as we now term it j 
was then gaining ground, yet that of the bow and ar- 'v; 
row was not aegleAed. 

Richard IlL by his attestioa t» archery, was able 
to fend loeo bowmen to the duke of Bretagne, and 
he avuled himfelf of the fame troops at the mtle of 
Bufworth. 

During the reign of Henry VIL however, there ap¬ 
pears DO order relative to gunpowper or artillery { 
wbilA on the other hand, in 2488, he direAs a Urge 
levy of archers to be fent to Brittany, and that they 
Audi be reviewed before they embark. In the 19th 
year of his rdgn, this fame ung forbids tbe ufe of th« 
croU bow, becaufe ” the long bow had been much 
ufed in this realm, whereby honour and viAory had 
been gotten agaioA outward enemies, the realm great¬ 
ly defended, and mnch more the dreW of all ChriAian 
princes by teafon of the fame.” 

During the reign of Henry VIU. feveral Aatutes 
were made for the promotion of archery. Tbe 8th Fjiv, 

'xi. 10. reguUtes tM price of bowsKand tbe.ijth 
c. 14- enaAs, that bow Aaves lhaU be. brought into the 
realm from the Haofe towns aod tbe EaAward t fo that 
archery AiU continued to be an ohjeA of attention in 
the lepQature. 

In Rymer’s FaJera there is neither Aatute or pro¬ 
clamation of James I. on tbia head { but it appears by. 

Dr Birch’s life of his fon (Prince Henry), that at 
eight years of age, he learned to flioot both with the 
bow and gun, vmilA at the fame time this prince had 
in his efrahlilhment an officer who was Ayled foiu- 
hearer^ Tbe king granted a fecond charter to the Ar-. 
tUkry Company, which the powers they had re¬ 
ceived from Henry VlII. were coniiderably extended. 

Charles I. appears, front the dedication of. a trear 

life 
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Archn?. tlfe entit^d The S«vmM*e Ghn, to bore beea bini' 

' ffflf an archer j and in the eightn rear of hu reign he 
ilTued a commiflioit to the chancellor, tord^ma^or, and 
fcreral’of the privy,council, to prevent the Held* near 
London being ib enclosed ai *' to interrupt the necef* 
fary and prufiuble excrcife of (hooting,” aa alfo to 
lower the mound* where they preveoted the view from 
one mark to another. 

Catharine of Portugal (^ueen to Charlcall.l feeou 
to have been much pleafed with the fight at waft of 
this exereife t for in 1676, by the contributions of Sir 
Edward Hungerford and othera, a filver badge for the 
jnarlhal of the fraternity was made, weighing 35 oun* 
cea, and reprefentitig an archer drawing the long bow 
(in the proper manner) to his car, with the following 
infeription: Reginf Catherine Sagiltarii, The fup* 
porters are two bowmen, with the arms of England and 
Portugal. In 1682 there was a moft magnificent ca> 
Talcade and entertainment given by the Finibury arch* 
en, when they beftowed the titles of ” duke of Shore* 
ditch,” ” marquis of miagton,” &c. upon the moft 
deferving. Charles II. was preftnt upon thisoccafion; 
but the day being rainy, he was obliged foon to leave 
the field. 

So lately astheyear 1753 targets were erededin the 
Finlbury fields, during the Eaftcr and Whitfun holi¬ 
days { when the beft mooter was ftyled Captain for the 
enfuing year, and the fccond Lieutenant. 

Why tbit military weapon was fo decifive in the 
battles of former days, the following rcafons nay be 
fuggefted. 

Before the introduAion of fire arms the enem^ could 
Only be ftruck at a diftance by flings, the bow ufed by 
the inelents, or the crofs bow { to alt which the Eng* 
Dili long bow was infinitely fuperior. As for flings, 
they never have been ufed in the more nortbem parts 
of Europe by umies in the field ; uor does their ufe 
indeed fiKmtobavebeen at all convenient or octenCvely 
pradicable, for two principal rcafooi: In the firft place, 
(lingers cannot advance in a compact body, on account 
<if tM fpace to be occupied by this weapon in its rota¬ 
tory motion t in the next place, the weight of the 
flonei to be carried mull nec«crUy impede the fliogen 
greatly in their movefnents. The bow of the ancients 
again, as reprefented in all their reliefs, was a mere 
toy oompared with that of our ancefton 1 it was there* 
fore chieflv ufed by the Parthians, wbofe attacks (like 
thofc of tne prefent Arabs) were defultory. As for 
the crofs bow, it is of a moft inconveoieDt form for car¬ 
riage, even with the modem improvements; and, in 
caft of rain, could not be eafily fecured from the wea¬ 
ther. After the firft (hot, moreover, dt could not be 
recharged under a confidcrabte time, whilft the bolts 
were ufo heavy and cumberfome. The Englifli long 
bow, on the other hand, together with the quiver of ar* 
rows, was eafily carried by the archer, as eafily fecured 
from the rain, and recharged almoft inftsntaneoufly. 
It is not therefore extraordinary, that troops, who foie* 
ly ufed this moft effedual weapon, (honld generallyob- 
tain the viflory, even when oppofed to much more ou* 
meroui armies. 

It may be urged,- that thefe lulfes having been ex¬ 
perienced by our enemies, muft have induced them 
to praAife the fame mode of warfare.*^But it is 
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thought that the long bow was not commonly ufed ARWy.^i 

even m Englasd till the time of Edward III. when'-^-* 

the viAory at Crefly fuffidenily proclaimed the fupC* 
riority of that weapon. It required, however, fo much 
training b efor e the areher eoold be expert, that we 
muft not be fnrprifed if foon afterwards this military 
exercife Wat much negledled, at appears by the pre¬ 
ambles of foveiil aadeat ftatntes. Whilft the milha- 
17 tenures fubfiftod, the fovereign could only call upon 
his tenants dnrisg war, who therefore attended with 
the weapons they hod been ufed to, and which requir¬ 
ed no previous praAlce. Op the other hand, the Eng- 
lifh archers were obliged by a6ls of parlianieiit, ev(.i, 
in time of peace, to efodl butts is every parith, and to 
Ihoot on every Sunday and holiday, aner repairing 
perhaps to thefe butts from a coofiderable diftance, 
wbilft the expence of at leaft a yew bow is reprefented 
at being a charge which they were fcarccly equal to. 

The king and parliamants of this country having thus 
compelled the inhabitants to fuuh training, the Eng- 
lilb armies had (it fltould Teem) the fame advatsge over 
their enemies at the cxclufivc ufe of fire arms would 
give us at prefent. 

It appears alfo by what hath been already ftatrd, 
that the long bow continued to be in eftimation for 
more than two centuries after gunpowder was intro¬ 
duced, which probably arofe from muiketg being very 
cumberfome and unweildy. It is well known that ra¬ 
pid movement* are gener^iy decifive of the campaign ; 
and for fuch the archers were particularly adapted, be- 
caufe, at they could not be annoyed at the fame di¬ 
ftance by the wespons of the enemy, they had fcarcely 
any occafion for armour. The flower of ancient ar¬ 
mies likewife was the cavalry againfl which the long 
bow never failfd to prevail, as man and hurfe were too 
large ohjefls to be mifled: and hence the great num¬ 
ber of French nobility who were prifoiicrs at Crefly, 

Poiriers, and Agincourt 5 for being difinoiinted (if 
not wounded) whilft they were alfo clad in heavy ar¬ 
mour, they could not make their efcape. The fame 
reafon account^ for the Englilli obtaining thtfe fignal 
viAories with fo inferior oumbers ( for the oobihty and 

O lhus becoming prifoners, the other parts of the 
1 army made little or do refiftanee. No wneiUr, 
therefore, that in England the greateft anxiety was 
(hown to promote the exercife of this moft irrqiorant 
weapon, and that fo many ftstutes were made for that 
purpofe. 

In Scotland, alfo, little lefs attention, though ap- 
. parently Bot with equal fuccefs, was fhown to the en¬ 
couragement of the art. In both kingdoms, it was 
provided, that the importers of merchaiiUife ihould 
be obliged, along with their articles of commerce, to 
import a certain proportion of bows, bow Haves, and 
(bafts for arrowt. In both, every perfon was enjoia- 
cd to hold bimfelf provided in bows and arrows, and 
was prd^cribed the frequent ufe of archcry. In both, 
a reimnt was impofed upon the exenife of other 
games and fports, left they ftiould inteifcrc with the 
ufe of the bow ; for it was intended, that people ihould 
be made expert Id the ufe of it as a military weapon, 
by habituating them to the familiar exercife of ft as an 
inftrument of amufement. As there was no material 
difference beteween tic aAitiiy and bodily ftrength of 
1) d 2 the 
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tlie rwfl people, it be Cuppofed that the Englifh 

Sent* wielded the bow with no unequal vigour 
and dexterity : but from undoubted hillurical roonu* 
mentH it appean that the former iiad the fuperiority ; 
of which uue inilance hat been already narrated, oj 
the n-gulutiusa prefenbed in their book for tka 

prneiice of archer), we find that the Eng-JifK fhot a 
very long bow, thufe who were arrived at their full 
growth and maturity being prohibited from fhooting 
at any maik that was not dilluit upwarda of 210 
yards. 

In tlie ufe of the bow, great dexteri^ ai well ai 
ftrrugih fermii to have bei'ii rcqtiifitc. Though we 
hear of anowa at Cheviot Chafe which were a yard 
long, yet it is by no mtani to be fuppofed that 
the wiuile band made ufe of fuch, or could draw 
them to the head. The regulation of the Irilh ftutiite 
of Edward IV. viz. that the bow ihall not exceed the 
height of Uie man, in allowed by archers to have been 
well conlidered ; and as the arrow (bould be half the 
length of the bow, this would give an arrow uf a yard 
in Irnglh to thofe only who were fix feet high. A 
ilrong limn of this fizc in the prefeut tunes cannot en* 
lily draw above 27 inches, if the bow is of a proper 
lirciigth to do execution at a eonfuki'able di(tan«. At 
the fume time it mud he admitted, that at our an* 
ecllors were obliged by fume of the old datutesto be* 
gin Ihuoiiiig uitli the long bow at the age of feveti* 
they might have acquired a greater flight iu tbit ezer* 
i-ifc tIuiN tlieir dcfecndaiits, though the latter fhould 
he alloMcd to be of equal drcngtli. 

A-: the dtooling with the lung bow was drft intro* 
(liked 111 England, and pradlifv'd alinod cxcludvcly for 
uvaily twoccniunck, lo it hath uccafioncd a peculiar 
ir.eiliod of drawing thv arrow to the ear and not to 
iIk- bread. That this is contrary to the ufage of the 
ancients i-i very clear from their reliefs, and from the 
iruditi.ii) of the Auiaruiis cutting off one uf their paps 
as It occafioiicd dll iinpedtuioui to their fhooting. The 
I'inibury an her is lluTciorc rcprcfcnted in this attitude 
of drawing to the ear, both in the lioti-man's Gl'rry, 
ainl in the lilvcr badge given by Cathiinne to the Ar¬ 
tillery Coiii]iany. Not inaity years ago there was a 
man named 'I'opham, who exhibited lurprifmg feats 
of llrrngth, siid who happened to be at a public houfe 
near Idiiigton, to which the Finfliury archers reforted 
after their exercife. Topham conlidered the long bow 
as a plnyihiiig, only di for a child; upon which one 
of the archers laid him a bowl of punch, that he could 
not draw the arrow Iwu-lhirds of its length. Touhaa 
accepted this bet with the grcatell conlidetice of wiu* 
fling \ but bringing the arrow to his bread inftead of 
bik cai, he was greatly mortihed by paying the w^er, 
after many fruitlcfs eflorts. 

As to the diftauce to which an arrow can be fhot 
from a long bow with the bed elevation of forty-five 
degrees, that mud neceftarily depend much both upoa 
the drciigth and flight of the archer; but in gcnieral the 
didance was reckoned fromelcven to twelve fcorc yatds. 
The butts for exercife, as above noticed, were di- 
ledied to be dilUnt upwards of 220 yards. There isiii- 
det-d a tradition, that an attorney oi Wigan in Lan- 
cnflihe (named Leigh) fhot a mile in three flights; 
hut the lame tradition dates, that he placed himfcif iu 


a very particular attitude, which cannot be ufed com* Archery 
snonly in this exercife. According to NCadc, an archer '-“’-v—- 
might fhoot fix arrows iu the time of charging and 
difeharging onemulket. 

The archers eonCdur an arrow of from ao to 24 
drop weight to be the belt for flight or hitting a 
mark at a confidcrable dillance, and that yew is the 
beft material of which tlicy can be made. As to 
the feathers, that of a guofe is prefemd ; it is alfo 
wifhed, that the bird mould be (wo or three years 
old, and that the feather may drop of itfcif. Two 
out of three fcRlhers in an arrow arc commonly 
white, being plucked from the gander; but the third 
is generally brown or gray, being taken from the 
goofe i and, from this difference iu point of colour, 
informs tbe archer when the arrow improperly placed. 

From this moll diltioguilhed part therefore the whole 
arrow fometimes receives its name : And this, by-the- 
by, affords an explanation of the gray goofe wing in 
the ballad of Cheviot Chafe. Arrows were armed 
ancicutly with flint or metal heads, lattetly with heads 
of iron ; of thefe there were various forms and denn- 
minatioiis. By an ad of pailiiiment made the 7th of 
Henry IV. it was enaded, That for the future all the 
heads for anows and quairels fhould be well boiled or 
brafed, and hardened at the- poiuts with fleel; and 
that every arrow head or quaiTcl fliuuld have the 
mark of the maker; workmen difobcying this order, 
were to be fined and imprifoned at tbe king’s will, 
and the arrow heads or quarrels to be forfeited to the 
crown. 

Arrows were reckoned by flicaves, a flicaf eonllfling Gro/i tn 
of 24 arrows. Tlicy were carried in a quivei', called-*" 
alfo ail arrow ca/e, which ferved for the magaijiuc 
arrows for immediate ufe were worn in the girdle. 

In ancknt timet phials of quicklime, or rather com* 
buflible matter, fur burning huufes os^tpt, were fixed 
on tbe beads of arrows, and fhot '^m long bows. 

This h'lts been alio praflifed fince the ufe of gun¬ 
powder. Neade fays, be has known by cxperu-nce, 
that an archer may (hoot an ounce of firework upuo- 
an arrow la fcorc yards. Arrows with wildfire, 
and arrows for firewotks, are mentioned among (he 
llores at Newtiaven and Berwick, in the ifl of Ed¬ 
ward VI. 

Tbe force with which xn arrow (Irikcs an ob^ed nt a 
moderate diflance, maybe conceived from the account 
given by King Edward VI. in his journal; wherein he 
fays, that 100 arcbers of his guard fhot before him two- 
arrows each, and afterwards all logether; and that they 
fhot at an inch board, which foare pierced quite through 
tad ftruck i«to the other board; divers pierced it quite 
through with the heads of their arrows, the boards 
being weli-feafoned timber; their dillance from the 
mark is not mentioned. 

To prote^ our archers from tbe attacks of the eiic- 
my'sborfe,tbeycarriedlong flakes pointed at both ends: 
tliefe they planted in tbe earth, floping before them. 

In the I ft of Ed ward VI. 350 of thefe were iu the floret 
uf the town of Berwick, under the article of archers 
flakes; there were alfo at the fame time eight bundles 
of arclwre Hakes in Poniefrad cafllc. 

To prevent the bowflriiig from ftrlking the kft 
arm, tbe arm is covered with a piece of fmuuth leather, 

fallcncd 
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Arfhcrr- fa(l(n«d on the outfide of the arm ; tfaia t$ calleti a 
bracer / and to guard the fiiigen from being cut bj 
the bownringl archers wore mooting ^ovei. Chau> 
cer in his prologue to the Canterbury Talcs, thus de- 
feribes an archer of his day: 

And he was clade in coic and hode of grene, 

A (hcaf of pciicock arwes bright and keen. 

Under his bde he hare full lliriflily : 

Wcl enudehc drcITe his lakel yewmanly, 

His arwes drouped nut with felheres lows, 

And in his hand lie bare a mighty bowe, 

A not hvd hadde he, with broune vifage, 

Of wood craft coude he wel all the ufage ; 

Upon his amis he had a gal bracer. 

And by his fide a fwerd and a bukelcr, 

And on the other fide a gaic daggere 
Harneifcd wcl, and (harp as puiiitc of fperc: 

A crillofrr on his bn-afl of filver Iheiie, 

An horn he bare, the baudrik was of grene, 

A forefter was he fothely as I gciTe. 

Tliough archery continued to be encouraged by 
the king and legiHature fur more than two centu¬ 
ries after the 5 rii knowledge uf the cfTe^s of 
powder, yet by the latter end of the reign uf Hen¬ 
ry VliL it feems to hare been partly cuuftdered as 
a paitime. AitUur, the elder brother of Heniy, 
is laid to have been fond of this exercife, inromuch 
that a good /hooter was llyled Prince Arthur. We 
are alfu informed, that he pitched his tent at Mile 
End in order to be prefent at this recreation, and that 
Henry hi* brother alfo attended. When the latter af¬ 
terwards became king, be gave a prize at W’lndfor to 
ihufe who iliuuld excel in this exercife ; and a capital 
/hot having been made, Henry faid to Barlow (oue of 
bis guards), ** If you lUll win, you fhall bedukeover 
all archers.” &rlow therefore having fucceeded, and 
living in Shore^ch, wa^ criMted duke thereof. Upon 
another occafion, Henry and the e^uecn were met by 
aoo arcbers on Shooter's hill, which probably took its 
nnme from their aflembling near it to flioot at marks. 
This king hkewife gave the firll eliarter to the Artil¬ 
lery Company in tltc 29th year of his reign, by wltich 
they are pennitted to wear drxlTcs of any colour cx- 
ce’pt purple and fcarlei, to (hoot not only at marks 
but birds, if not pheafaots or herons, and witliin two 
miles of the royid palaces. They are alfo enjoined by 
tlie fame chatter not to wear furs of a greater price 
than thofc uf ihc martin. The moll material privilege, 
however, is, that of indcmniiicattoa from murder, if 
any perfun pa/fiiig between the ihuoter and the mark 
is killed, provided the archers have Aril called out 

The following defeription of an archer, his bow, and 
aceoutreineiits, is given in a MS. written in the time 
of (jueen Elizabeth. Captains and oiAcrrs Ihould be 
/kilim of that moil noble weapon, and to At that their 
luldiers according to their draught and ftrength have 
good buwes, wrll nocked, well Arynged, everie 
Arynge whippe in their oucke, and in the myddes rub- 
iK'd with wax, Lrafer and fliuting glove, feme fpare 
ftrynges trynied as afurefaid, every man one liefc uf ar¬ 
rows, with a cafe of leather dcAnlible aguiiill the rayne, 
and in the fame fgwer and twcntic an owes, wbeicuf 
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eight of them Aiould be lighter than the rcAdue, to Anlieryf) 
gall or ailoync the cncmyc with the bailihut of light '■ ' 

arrows, before they /hall come within the danger of 
their harquebufs /hot. Let every mao have a brigaa- 
dine, or a little cote of plate, a Auill or hufkyn, a 
mawlc of leadc of five foote in lengtbc, aod a pike, and 
the fame banging by bis girdle, with a hook and a 
dagger; being thus fumi/hed, teach them by muAcrs 
to marcbe, Ihoote, and retire, kcepinge their faces up¬ 
on the enemy’s. Sumtyme put them into great nowm- 
bers, as to battcU apparteyneth, and thus ufe them 
often times praeUfed, till they be perfedie; /for thofe 
men in battell nc /kirmiAi can not be fpared. None 
other wetpoae maye compare with the fame noble wea¬ 
pon.” 

The long bow, as already obferred, maintained its 
place in our armies long after the invention of Are 
arms. Nor have 1 here been wanting experienced foldicrt 
who were advoeatesfor its continuance,andwhoinn)any 
cafes even preferred it to the harquebufs or mu/ket. 

King Charles I. twice giaulcd fpecial commilltons un¬ 
der the great feal for enforcing the ufe of the long bow. 

The Aril was in the 4th year of lus reign : hut thit 
was revoked by proclamalion four year* afterw.irds. on 
account uf divers extortions and abules committed un¬ 
der fandlion thereof. The fecood, anno 1633, in the 
9th year of his reign, lu William Neadc and his fun, 

^fo named William, wherein the former 1* llyled an 
ancient archer, who had prelenlcd to the king a war¬ 
like invention fur iiiiit'ng the ule of the pike and buu', 
feen and approved by him and his council of war; 
wherefore hi* majelly had granted them n eommiHIon 
to tcueh and exercife hi* luvtiig fuhjccl* in the Ui<i in- 
venliou, which he paiticnhiily i'crummenj«.d the rhief 
u/Bcers of hiB trained hands to learn aud praCtile ; and 
the julhces and other cliief mugillntes tiiroughoiit 
England, arc therein cnjuiued to ufe every means in 
their power 1(1 alT.il Nc-aile, his fun, and all perfons 
authorized by them in the furilierancv, propagation, 
and piaClicc of this ufcinl invenliun. Both the cunt- 
mifllons and pruelainaliun ate printed at large in Ky- 
iner. At the breaking out of the civil wai, the earl 
of EITlx iA'uid a prerept, dated in November 1643, 
fur Airring up all well afirclid people,by hencMilcnec, 
towards the raiAng a company of archcis fur the fer- 
vice of the king and piuliauient. 

Au'heiy with the lung bow continues to be ufed as 
a manly exereife by the inhabitant* of Geneva, and la 
many pans of Flanders ; nor is it totally neglcflcd ia 
Great liriiaiu. There arc fcveral fodeties of archers 
in England ; ilie chief of which ire, the IVoedmea of 
Anient and the Toxopbilitr. But the inoA noted fvdety 
of tills kind, now exilling, is 

Tlic Royal Company of Ariktrt in Scotland.—The 
ancient records of this Company having been de/troyefl 
by lire about the beginning uf the prefent century, no 
authentic traces of their inllitution now remain. Itta 
{aid that they owe their origin to the conuniAtoocra 
sqipointed in the reign of James I. of Scotland for 
enforcing and overleeing the exercife of archery in dif- 
fcreoi counties. Thufe comnii/liuncr*, wliowcre in gene¬ 
ral meu of rank and power, picking out atnongA the bet¬ 
ter fort of people uuder theircognizaacc the moA expert 
an'bcm, funned them intw a company, aud upon pe¬ 
rilous 
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•>Kkerf. rilous occafione made « pr«ftnt of their fervices to the 
t*'" » •• kits;'' US ivi» (hief bod|r guardi i in wliich htoatioa 
tits% often dilbiiguiihcd themfelTc* for their loyaltyi 
their cnui»;v, and (kill in archery. This rank of the 
king's j» mcipal hgdy gourds the Royal Company (till 
claim, within feven miles of the metropolis of Scor> 
land. 


■Certain it is, that by nn of the privy council of 
Scotland, in 1677, this Company was recognized 
under the name and title of His Majedy’a Company 
of Arclicrsand by the fame aiEl a piece of plate 
of the value of 20I. llerling was ordered to be given 


the head only e^ipofed to view; and the archer who Archrrf. 
firft hit the goofe’s head was entitled ttj the goofe as'*%'~~* 
his n ward. But this cudoin, uii account of its bar* 
baiity, has been lung ago laid uiidc ; and in place of 
the goofe head, h mark of about an inch diameter is 
aflixed upon each butt, and the archer who lit It hits 
this mark is captain of the butt (hooters for a year. 

The aSaivs of the Company are managed by a pnTes 
and fix couiifellois, who arc cliofen annually by the 
whole members. The council are veiled with tlie 
power of receiving or rejecting candidates for admif- 
lioD, and of appointing tbc Company's officers civil and 


to be (liot for by tlicm at their rmnual parades, called 
tVgAron-jbam’ingt, and to be called The Khg’i Prize. 

At this period the Royal Company cnnfifted, as it 
does at prefent, of the principal iiobiLty and gentry 
of Scotland. But their unfortunate attachment to 
anti-revolution principles, upon that event’a taking 
place, put almoft a period to their cxidence : Their 
public parade! or marches were difeontinued, and the 
royal pri/.e was withheld. 

Upon , the acceflion of Queen Anne, their former 
fplcndour was revived ) and in the year 170.^ they ob¬ 
tained a royal charter, confirming in general terms 
all their former rights and privileges, and conferring 
others upon them. But their partiality to the family 
of Stuart was at various after-periods the caufe of a 
lenipiirary profperity and dccliuc. 

Thcfc unhappy diFcrences of opinion having totally 
fublided, the Royal Company arc now more numerous 
and flourifiiing than ever, and perhaps even more dex¬ 
terous archers. His prcfenl majedy, as a mark of his 
royal patronage and approbation, has been pleafed to 
revive the royal prize, which for the fird lime was 
Iliot for upon the 28tli of July 1788 by a numerous 
und i'eipr<itablc meeting. 

The Woodmen of Arden and the Toxophilite have 
l.rtcly been pleafed to admit the members of the Royal 
Company to the freedom of their focietics ; thcfc grants 
have been followed hy reciprocal diplomas from the 
Royal Company ; fo that the three chief focietics of 
archers in Britain may be faid to be now incorporated 
into one. 

The prizes belonging to this Company, and which 
ore annually (hot for, arc, i. A diver arrow, given by 
the town of Miiltciburgh, which appears to have been 
(hot fur as early as the year 1605. The vi£lurin this, 
as in the other prizes, except the king’s prize, has the 
cudody of it fur a year, then returns it with a medal 
appended, on which arc engraved any motto and de¬ 
vice wliich the gainer’s fancy didlates. 2. A diver 
arrow given by the town of Peebles, A. D. 1626. A 
diver arrow given by the city of Edinburgh, A. D. 
1709. 4. A (liver punch bowl of about xhe value of 

job made of Scottilh diver at the expence of the 
Company, A. D. 1720. ^nd, $. The king’s prize 
above mentioned, which becomes the abfolute property 
of the winner. All thefe prizes arc diut for at what 
is termed Rovm, tbc marks being placed at the di- 
dance of 185 yards. 

XI..Tidee thefe, there is another prize annually con¬ 
tended for at butt or point-blank didance, called the 
Cunft, The ancient manner of (hooting for this prize 
was, a living goofe was built in a tarf butt, bavjiig 


military. 

The Royal Company now confifls of above 1000 
members, among whom are mod of the Scottidi no- 
bibty of the firll didiii^Xion. A number of the Com¬ 
pany meet weekly during the fummer feafon ut Edin¬ 
burgh, in the Meadows, where they exercife llicmfelves 
ill (Moting at butts or rovers: And in the adjoining 
ground they have a handfonic building, erc^cd within 
thefe 12 years, with fuitable offices, whither they ad* 
joum after their exercife, and where they hold their 
eledions and other meetings relative to the bufmefs of 
the focicty. 

The uniform of the RoyalCompany of Archers is tar¬ 
tan, lined with white, and trimmed with green and white 
fringes; a white falh, with green toHels; and a blue bon¬ 
net, with a St Andrew’s ciufs and feathers. The Com¬ 
pany have two ftandards. 1'he firil of thefe bears on one 
fide Mars and Cupid encircled in a wreath of tliidles j 
with this motto, “ Ju peace and war.” On the other, 
-a yew tree, with two men drefled and equipped aa 
archers, encircled as the former; motto. Dot 
viret. The Other (laudard difplays, on one iide, 4 lion 
rampant gules, on a field or, encircled with a wreath 1 
on the top, a thiiUc and crown ; motto. Nemo me im- 
pune lacejfet. On the other, St Andrew on the crofs, 
00 a field argent) at the top, a crown} motto, Duke 
pro patria periculum. 

ARCHES COURT, in Englifh ecclefiailical polity, 
is a court of appeal, belonging to the archbifhop of 
each province ; whereof the judge is called the clean oj 
the archet, beenufe he anciently held his court in the 
church of St Mary U bow {Sanfia Marta de arcubus)^ 
though all the principal fpiritual courts arc now hulden 
at Dodort Commons. His proper junfdiAion is only 
over the 13 peculiar parilhes belonging to the arclibi- 
(hop in London, but the office of dean of the arches 
having been for a long time united with that of the 
archbilhop’s principal office, he now, iu right of the 
lad-mentioned office, receives and determines appeals 
from the fentciices of all inferior ecclefiadical courts 
within the province. And from him there lies an ap¬ 
peal to the king in chancery (that is, to a court of de¬ 
legates appointed under the king’s great feal), by da* 
tute ayth Hen. VlII. c. 79. as ftipreme head of the 
Englilli church, in the place of the bifiiop of Rome, 
who formerly excrcifed this Jurifdi^ion j which circuni- 
(lancw-alDUC will furnilh the reafoii why the Popifh cler¬ 
gy were fo anxioua to feparate the fpiritual court from 

the temporal. 

ARCHETYPE, the firft model of a woik, which 
is copied after to make another like it.-—Among mint- 
ers, it is ufed for tbc (laudard weight by which the u- 

lliL-rs 
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Archni the™ art adjufted.—The archetypal world, amoni Pla- 
II toniftii, mean* the world as it exited Id the idea of God 
*' . before the vifiblc creation. 

' ARCHEUS, from the principal, chief, or 
firft mover) ; a fort of primom mobile fet up by Hel- 
mont, to riiperintend the animal economy, and prc- 
fervc it. It is akin to Plato’s aninux Hippo¬ 
crates ufes the words to iignify the for¬ 

mer healthy (late before the attack of the difeafe. 

ARCHIACOLYTHUS (from and 

mini/ler)f an ancient dignity in cathedral 
churches: the minifters whereof were divided into four 
orders or degrees, viz. priefts, deacons, fuhdeacons, and 
acolythi; each of which had their chiefs. The chief 
of the acolythi was called arcbiacolytbut. 

ARCHIATER, Archiatrus, properly denotes 
chief phyfician of a prince who retains fcvcral. The 
word is fonned of principium, “chief;” and iMTftf, 
tHeJica.t, a “phyfician.” 

ARCHIDAPIFER, (from and t!apifer» 

“ fewer,”) or chief fewer, is a great officer of the em¬ 
pire. The eleAor of Bavaria is archidapifer. The 
palatine of the Rhine at one time pretended this office 
was annexed to his palatinate ; but he has fince de- 
fifted. 

ARCHIEROSYNES, in the Grecian antiquity, a 
high priell veiled with authority over the reft of the 
priefts, and appointed to execute the more facred and 
myfterious rites of religion. 

ARCHIGALLUS, in antiquity, the highprieft of 
Cybe^, or the chief of the eunuch priefts of that god- 
defs, called Galli. 

ARCHIGERONTES (from •(x*** *x*Ayt^wt,oU), 

in antiquity, the chiefs or mailers of the fcvcral com- 
anies of artificers at Alexandria. Some have mifta- 
en the archigerontes for the arch-priefta appointed to 
take the confeffions df thofe who were condemned to 
the mines. 

ARCHIGUBERNUS, Arckiguberneta, or 
Archioubernites, in antiquity, the commander of 
the imperial ihip, or that which the emperor was a- 
board of. Some have confounded the office of archigu- 
bemm with that of prtifeflui cla/Ju, or admiral, but the 
former was under the command of the latter. Potter 
takes the proper office of the archiguberneta to have 
been, to manage the marine affairs, to provide commo¬ 
dious harbours, and order aU things relating to the 
failing of the fleet, except what related to war. 

ARCHIL, Archii.i.a, RocEbLA, Orsip.llb, is 
a whitifh mnfs which grows upon rocks, in the Canary 
and Cape de Verd iflands, and yields a rich purple tine- 
turr, fugitive indeed, but extremely beautiful. This 
weed is imported to us as it is gathered. Thofe who 
prepare it for the ufe of the dyer, grind it betwixt 
ftones, fo as to thoroughly bruife, but not to reddee it 
into powder ; and then moiften it occafionally with a 
ftrong fpirit of urine, or urine itfelf mixed with quick¬ 
lime : in a few days it acquires a purplifh red, and at 
length a blue colour. In the firft ftute it is called Ar- 

fbUi ill the lallcr, Liasmut ui Liitmafit 

The dyers rarely employ this drug by itfelf, on ac¬ 
count of its dearnefs and the perilhablenefs of its beau¬ 
ty. The chief ufe they make of it is, for giving a 
bloom to other colours, as pinks, See. This is efiedt, 


ed by paffing the dyed cloth or filk throug^h hot wa- Arehn 
ter lightly impregnated with the archil. The bloom || 
thus communicated foon decays upon expofure to the^'^‘*^“ 
air. Mr HcUot informs us, that by the addition of 4'"“’^**“ 
little folution of tin, this drug gives a durable dye ; 
that its colour ia at the fame rime changed towards a 
fcarlct} and that it is the more permanent in proper, 
tion as it recedes the more from its natural colour. 

Prepared archil very readily gives out its colour to 
water, to volatile fpirits, and to fpirit of wine ; it is 
the fubftance principally made ufe of for colouring the 
fpirits of thermometers. As expofure to the air dc- 
llroys its colour upon cloth, the exclufion of the air 
produces a like effect in thefe hermetically fealed tubes, 
the fpirits of large thermometers becoming in the com- 
pafs of a few years colourlefs. M. I'Abbi N'olirt ob- 
ferves (in the French Memoirs for the year 1742), 
tliat the colourlefs fpirit, upon breaking the tube, foon 
refumes its colour, and this for a number of times fuc- 
ceffively; that a watery tindlure of archil, included 
in the tubes of thermometers, loft its colour in three 
days ; and that, in an open deep veffel, it became co¬ 
lourlefs at the bottom, while the upper part retained 
its colour. Sec CoiouH Making, 38. 

A folution of arcbil in water, applied on cold 
marble, ftains it of a beautiful violet or purplifh blue 
colour, far more durable than the colour which it com¬ 
municates to other bodies. M. du Fay fays he was 
fecn pieces of marble ftained with it, which in two 
years had fuffered no fenfible change. It finks deep 
into the marble, foinctimcs above an inch ; and at the 
fame time fpreads upon the furface, unlefs the edgei 
be bounded by wax or other like fubllances. It feems 
to make the marble fumewhat more brittle. 

X>innsus informs us, in the Swedifh Tranfa^lions 
for the year 1742, that the true archil mofs is to be 
found on the weilem coaftsof England. It hasbecn 
for a coufidcrable time pad prepared by Meffri: Gor¬ 
dons at Leith, from a fpecics found in the Highlands 
of Scotland. 

ARCHILOCHIAN, a term in poetry, applied to 
a fort of verfes, of which Archilochus was tlie inventor, 
conCfting of feven feet; the four firll whereof are ordi¬ 
narily dadlyls, though fometimes fpondecs ; the three 
laft trochees, as in Horace, 

Solvitur acrii hyemt, grata vice verii et Favonl. 

ARCHILOCHUS, a famous Greek poet and mu- 
fician, was, according to Herodotus, cotemporary with 
Candaules and Gyges, kings of Lydis, who flourifhcd 

about the 14th Olympiad, 724 years bcforeCImft. But 
he is placed much later by modem cbronologifts; viz. 
by Blair 686, and by. Priefiley 660 years, before 
Chrift. 

He was bom at Paros, one of the Cyclades. His fa- 
ther Tclcficlcs was of fo high a rank, that he was chn- 
fen by bis countrymen to conlult the oracle at Del- 
phos concerning the fending a colony to Tbafoa: a 
proof that he was of one of the moll diftinguiftied fa¬ 
milies upon the ifland. However, he is faid to have 
fuUicd Ids birth by an ignoble maniage with a Have 
called Enipo, of which ^liance our poet mafidan waa 
the fruit. 

Though Aichilochus Ihowcd an early genius and at¬ 
tachment to poetry and mufic, thclie arts did nut pre* 

vent. 



Ardta»> rent hit going into the army, like other young men of 
hit birth ; but in the firft en^ranent at which he was 
. ’ prrfent, the yonog poet, like norsire, and lik^our own 

Suckling, Inti his bucklrr, though hr favrd Uis life by 
the help i>f his heels. It u nmeh e<yur, faid he, U gtt 
a iKW hwHer than a ncm txijience. I'his pleafantry, 
however, did not fave hit reputation t »nr could his 
puctry or prayers prevail upon Lyeambei, the father 
of his millrefs, to let him marry his daughter, though 
the had been long prumifed to him. After thefc mor* 
tificatiuns, his life feems to hare been one continued 
ti0ue of difgrace and refentment. 

Archiloihum freprio raiUi armavU iambs. 

Hor. An. Poet. 79. 

Archilochus, with fierce refentment warm'd. 

Was with his own fercre iambics arm’d. FaRNCia. 
Tiic ragt of Artbilochm was proverbial in antiqiiHy ; 
which compared the provoking this fatirift to the tread¬ 
ing upon a ferpent; A comparifon not very fevere, if 
it he true that L^'cambei, and, as fome fay, his three 
daughters, were fo mortified by his fatirr, M to be 
driven to the coiifolution of a halter. 

Ill this piece, many adventures ate mentioned, full of 
defamation, and out of the knowledge of the public. 
Tlicrc were likewife many loofe pafTages in it; and it 
is faid to have been on account of this fatire that the 
A/^x-h-accdemoiiians laid a prohibition on his verfes *. 

Lib. d. r. 3. However, according to Plutarch, there is no bard of 
antiquity by whom the two arts of poetry and mufic 
have been fo much advanced at by Archilochus. To 
him is attributed particularly the fudden traiifition from 
one rhythm to another of a different kind, and the 
manner of accompanying thofe irregular meafurcs upon 
the lyre. Heroic poetry, in hexameter verfe, feems to 
have keen folely in life among the more ancient poets 
and muficiaiir'; and the tranfition from one rhythm to 
another, which lyric poetry required, was unknown to 
them ; fo that if Archilochus was the firft author of 
tins mixture, he might with propriety be ftyled the 
/nvfntor of Lyric Pwrry, which, after his lime, became 
a fpecies of verfification wholly diftinft from heroic.— 
To him is likewife aferibed the invention of Epodet. 
Sec Epude. 

Our poet-miifician is generally ranked, among the 
fiitt victors of the Pjthic games: and we learn from 
Pindar, that his inufe was not always a termagant; 
for though no mortal efenped her rage, yet ftie was at 
times fufficiently tranquil and pious to dilate hymns 
in .praife of the gods and heroes. One in particular, 
written in honour of Hercules, acquired him the ac¬ 
clamations of all Greece ; for he fung it in full aftembly 
ut the Olympic games, and had the fatisfaftion of re¬ 
ceiving from the Judns the crown of viftory confecrat- 
cd to real merit. This hymn, or ode, was afterwards 
fung in honour of every rvftor at Olympia, who had no 
poet tp.ce lebrate his particular exploits. 

JMjl^has was at laft &ain by one Callondax Co- 
rawMjHV illand of Naxos) who, though he did it in 
fign^Smrdiitf to the laws of war, tvas driven ont of 
tb^e temple of &lpbi, by command of the oracle, for 
having depnved of life a man confecrated to the Mufrs. 

The names of Homer and Archilochus were equally 
revered and celebrated ia Greece, as the two moft excel- 
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lent poets which the nation had ever produced. This Aieblas- 
appears from aa epigram in the Anthologis : and from K*'* 
Ciccrc), who ranks him with poets of the firft clafs, and 
in his Epjilles tells us, that the grammarian Arrtlopiia- ^”**“^**^ 
nes. the moll rigid and fcrupulous critic of his time. ’ 
ufed In fay, that the longed poem of Archilochus al- 
ssrays appeared to him the mod excellent. 

ARCHIMAGUS, the high pried of the Perfiaa 
Magi or worftiipprrs uf fire. He refidrd in the high- 
eft fire temple i which was had in the fame veneration 
with them as the temple uf Mecca amoug the Maho- 
iBctans. Zoroafter firft fettled it at Balch ; but after 
the Mahoimtans had overrun Perfia in the yih cen¬ 
tury, the Archimagus was forced to remove from thence 
into Kerman, a province of Perfia, lying on the fouth- 
era ocean, where it hath continued to this day. Da¬ 
rius Hyftafpes took upon bimfelf the dignity of Ar- 
rhimagus : fur Porphyry tells us, he ordered before 
his death, that, among the other titles, it fhould be en¬ 
graven on his monument, that he had been Maftr of 
tbs Magi i which plainly implies that he had borne 
this office among tliem, for none but the Archima- 
gua was mafter of the whole fedfc. From hence it 
leema to have proceeded, tliat the kings of Perfia were 
ever after looked on to be of the facerdotal tribe, and 
were always initiated into the facred order of the Ma¬ 
gi, before they took on them the crown, and were in¬ 
augurated into the kingdom. 

ARCHIMANDRITE, in eeclefiaftical hiftory, 
was a name given by the ancient Chrifttana to what 
we BOW call an abbot. Father Simon obferves, that 
the word mandrile is Syriac, aud figoifies a folitary 
monk. 

ARCHIMEDES, a celebrated geometrictao, bom 
at Syracufe in the ifland of Sicily, and related to 
Hiero king of Syracufe. He was remarkable for hi'i 
extraordinary application to mathematical ftudies; in 
which he uM to be fo much engaged, that, his fervanta 
were often obliged to take him from tbence by force. 

He had fueh a Turprifing invention in mechanics, that 
he affirmed to Hiero, if be had another earth, where¬ 
on to plant his madiines, he could move this which we 
inhabit. He it ftid to have formed a glafi fphere, of 
a tnoft furpriiing workmanfiitp, whereta the iBotions of 
the heavenly bodica were reprefented. He difeovered '' 

the exaft quantity of the filver which a goldfmith had 
mixed with the gold is a crown he had made for the 
king: he had the hint of this difeovery From his per¬ 
ceiving the water rife up the fidet of the bath as he 
went into it, and was filled with fuch joy, that be ran 
naked out of the bath, crying, ** I have found it I I 
have found it!” By the invention of machines, he, for 
a long time, defended Syracufe on its being befieged by 
Marcellus (See Syaaevst). On the city’s being ta¬ 
ken, that general commanded bis foldiera to have a 
particular regard to the fafety of this truly great mini 
bst his care was incffcdnal. What gave Marcellus 
the greateft concern (fays Plutarch), was the unhappy 
Archimedes, who was at that time in hii mufeum, and 
his mind, as well as his eyes, fe fixed and intent upon 
feme geometrical figures, that he neither heard the 
Boife and hurry of the Romans, nor perceived the city 
was taken. In this depth of ftudy and contemplation, 
a foldier came fuddenly upon him, and coounan^d him 

to 
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AicMme- to follow him to Marcellus} which he rcfnllng to do 
he had finilhed his problem, the foldicr, in a rage, 

^ ' drew hie fword, and ran him through the body.” 

Other* have reUu d the circumUancc* of hie death in a 
fomewhnt different manner. It however happened Jo8 
years before the Chriflian era. Cicero, when he was 
qusellor in Italy, difeoven'd his tomb, on which was 
•Tufiut. carved a cylinder and fphere *. gome of the works of 
IT. great mathematician .ire loft, but others arc pre- 
ferved. flis pieces which reniain are, 1. Two books 
of the Spliere and Cylinder, t. The Diincnlions of a 
Circle. 3. Of Centres of Gravity, or .£quipuude- 
rftiits. 4. or Spheroid* and Conoids. 5. Of Spiral 
Lines. 6. The Qitadratuie of a Paraliola. 7. Of the 
Kumher of the Sand. 8. Of Bodies that float on Fluids. 
The befl edition of thefc is that piihlifhed at London, 
in 1675,410. Among the works of ArchinKdes whidi 
are loft, we may reckon the dcfcriptions of the follow^ 
ing inventions, which we may gather from liimfclf and 
Dtlicranck-nl authors, i. rtigi r*? or his account 

of the method which he ufed to difeover the mixture 
of gold and fllver in the crown. 2 His defeription of 
the K*xA(«, or an engine to draw water out of 

places where it is llagnated. Athensus, fpeakiog of 
the prodigious (hip built by the order of Hkro, tdis 
us, that Archimedes invented the cuchlion, by means 
of which the hold, notwitbftanding its depth, could be 
drained by one man. (lib. v.) Diodorus 
Siculus informs us (lib. v. 1 that he contrived this ma* 
chine to drain Egypt, and that by a wonderful me- 
ch.'inifm it would empty the water from any depth. 
3. The by means of which (a:cordiog to Athenc- 

uStAifiTTH,lib.v.) helaunchcdHiero’sgreat fbip.4-The 
T^inror**, of the power of which Tzetae* gives a by- 
peibolical relation, Chil. ii. htft. 35. 5. The machinet 
ne ufed in the defence of Syracuu agaiiiil MarccUus. 
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Of thefc we have an account in Polybius, I-i\y, and Auljpe. 
Plutarch. 6. His buruing-gUiTes with which he is fatd 
tohave fetflrc to thcRumangtfllcy*. Galen, Zli^t K^nruir, 
lib. iii. 7, His pneumatic and hydraulic vngnu s, cun- . 
cerning which he wrote books, accordiug to Tzetacs, 

Chil. ti. hill. 35. 

ARCHIPELAGO, in geogiaphy, aj^cmrel term 
fignifyiiig a fca inierriiplcd with iftaiids; ii m however 
more cfpccially applied to that lying hrtwcca Europe 
and Aha, which contains the iliaiids auc.enily cilled 
Cydadet and SporaJa. See theie two words. 

ARCHiPHr.UACITAi, mituiUrs m the Jew- 

ifti fyiiagogucs appointed to road and interpret the 
Peraitim, or titles and heads of the law and ihe pro 
phets. 

ARCHPRESBYTER, or arch-i'hivst, a ptuft 
citablilhed in lome diocefes with a fupeiioniy over tin- * 

reft. He was nuciently chufcii out o( the college of 
preflsyters at the plraliirc of the bilhop. Thefc arcli- 
preAyters were much of the fame nature with doiwis 
in the cathedral churches, as the college of preibyters 
anfwersto the chapter. See PaisuYTtk. 

ARCHISYNAGOGUS, the ehiif of the fyna- 
gogue: the title of an oHicer among the Jews, who 
preiided in their fyiiagoguch and an’embhes. The uum- 
ber of thele officers was not fixed, nor the fame m all 
places; there being 70 in fotne, and in iitheiS only 
one. 'I'iicy are fcinetinics called ptmett of the lyiia- 
gogue, and had a pow er of cxcuininunicating fuel) as 
deferved that punilhment. 

ARCHI TECT, apetfon (killed in arcliiicfturc, or 
the art of building 5 who forms plant and deflgns for- 
edifices, coiiduel* the work, and directs the fcvcral ar¬ 
tificers employed in it. The word is derived from 
frittctpt, and nxrmt, fuier, ” workman: q. d. 
the pnneipal workman. 
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TK the utmofl latitude of the word, figiiifics the art 
^ of building in general; but the term is muft fre¬ 
quently applied only to the conftruftion of fuch build- 
* ings as are neceffary for the pnrpofes of civil life, fuch 

as houfes, churches, balls, bridges, porticos, 

Hi/iory of AychiieBure. 

Thu origin of this art, like that of mod others. Is 
totally unknown. Wi are afTnred, however, that it is as 
old asCain: foi-Mofes tells ns that he built acity; though 
what were the materials, nr how the btiiidings were con- 
j ftrufted, wc are entirely ignorant. It is commonly 
faid, that the firft materials cinployed in building were 
'"branches and iwiga of trees, wherewith men conitruft- 
“S- fd huts; fuch as the in ufe among the A- 

mcrican Indians at prefent. This, however, appears 
difputaUe. The natural fliciter afforded by hollow's 
in the fldes of mountains or rocks, it may be fup- 
piifed. wonld much more readily fuggeft the idea of 
ufiflg flonesand earth as materials for buildi.tg houfes. 
Indeed, confidering that tents were not invented before 
the days of Jabal, Tubal-Cain’s brother, k is very pro¬ 
bable that fuch temporary houfes as the Indian wig- 
Vot. a. Pan 1 . 


warn* were not origintdly known ; otiitrwife the ineil.i.d 
of covering jKiles with tiie (kins of biuiU, infte.id of fni.iU 
branches or twigs, mull vtry foon have lukeii place. 
Thefe temporary honfis feem m have come into ule 
only when mew began to lead an idle wandering life, 
like the Tartars, and could not be at the trouhh- of 
conftrwfling durable habitations in every pl.iee wberc 
they were obliged to wander with then cattle ; and Ja- 
balpt-ihaps from them took the hint of makitp port¬ 
able boofts i>r tents. Accordingly we Ac, that n<» 
nnt ons, except thofc who arc in a perpetually unl'ett'id 
ftate, make ufe of fuch wretched materials. Even 
ill America, where the human race has appe.ired in 
the rudeft form, they were no fooner colleCled into 
great bodies under the emperors of Mexico and IVru, 
liian flour buildings bigan to be credU'd. 

Wc arc not, therefore, to look foi the otigin of I’r- 
chitedlure in any Tingle nation; hut in eveiy nation, 
when the inhabitants began to leave off their favage 
way of li^, and to become civilized ; and if there is 
any nation to be found which hath been always in n ci. 
vili'zed ftate, we may be alfured that arcHite^urc hath 
always had an exiltenec there. Hut whatever may 
be ill this, khe origin of regular buildings hath been de- 
£ e dueed 
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<luc») from tlie coadniflion of the meaneil huts in a 
very natural and plauAhle manner by fcvtral authors. 

“ Anciently (fays Vitruvius) men lived in woods, 
and inhabited caves; but ii> time, taking perhaps ex> 
ample from birdii, who with great induftry build their 
ncite, thc3r made themfeUee Iiuts. At Arft they made 
thefe huts, very probably, of a conic figure; bccaufe 
that is a figure of the fimpU-A ilrufture; and, like the 
birds, whom they imitated, coropofed them of branches 
of trees, fprradin^ them wide ut the bottom, aud join* 
iiig them in a point at the top j covering the whole 
with reeds, leaves, and clay, to fereeo them from tem* 
pcAs and rain. 

" But finding the conic figure inconvenient on ac¬ 
count of its inclined fidts, they changed both the form 
and coriAruiAion of their huts, giving them a cubical 
figure, and building them in the followiiig manner : 
Having marked out the fpace to be occupied by the 
hut, they fixed in the ground fcveral upright trunks 
of trees to form the fides, filling the intervals between 
them with branches clufely interwoven end covered 
with day. The iides being thus completed, four large 
beams were placed on the upright trunks; which, being 
well joined at the angles, kept tlie fides firm, and 
likewife ferved to fopport the covering or roof of the 
building, coinjiufed of many joilU, on which were laid 
fevera! beds of reeds, leaves, and day. 

“ liifi'iifibl)' mankind improved in thr art of build¬ 
ing, and iiivcntid methods to make their huts lading 
.and li indlome as well as conveiiiciit. They took on 
the bark, and other uiievenncfi'es, from the tniaks of 
trees that formed the fides; raifed them, probably a- 
bove the dirt and humidity, on ilunes; and covered each 
of them with a flat liune or Date, to keep nif the rain. 
The fpaccs between the ends of the joifis were clufed 
with clay, wax, or fomc other fubfiance ; and the ends 
of the joifls covered with thin boards cut in the man- 
ner of Iriglyphs. The pofition of the roof was Uke- 
wife altered : For being, on account of its flatnefs, ua- 
fit to throw u(T the rains that fell in great abundance 
during the winter feafon, they raifed it in the middle; 
giving it tile form of a gable roof, by placing rafters or 
the joills, to fnpport the earth and other materials tliat 
eompofe'l the covering. 

“ From this fimple eonfiniAion the orders of archi- 
tc£lnrc toiik their rife. For when buildings of wood 
were Fet slide, and men began to crcCl fnlid and (late¬ 
ly edifices of Rone, tlicy imitated tbe parts which ne- 
cefllty had introduced into the primitive huts; info- 
much that the upright trees, with the Rones at each 
end of them, were the origin of columns, bafes, and 
capitals, and the beams, joilU, rafters, and Rrata of 
/natcrials that formed the covering, gave birth to ar¬ 
chitraves, frizes, triglyphs, and cornices, with the co¬ 
rona, the mutulti, the mudillioiis, and the dentils. 

The fil'd buildings were in all likelihood rough 
and uncouth ; as the men of tbofe times had neither 
experience nor tools: but when, by long experience 
and reafoning upon it, the aitiRs had cRablillied cer- 
tain rules, had invented many indruments, and by great 
praclicc had acquired a facility In executing ihclr ideas, 
they mack quick advances towards perfeetiun, and at 
length difcovcred certain manners of building, which 
fuccecdiiig ages have regarded with the bigilKlt veucra* 
tion.” 
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Among the ancient Egypti-tiis, AITyrians, and Per- 4 
Cans, this art was carried to an 
Thq pyramids of Egypt are fuch flruAuies as 
exceed the power of the moft potent monarch on earth 
to raife at this day. The largeR of thefe, according 
to the dccuuiit of M. Gogiivt, IS ninr yoo fvet h'gh, 
and contains 513,^90 folid fathoms. It is compoled 
®f Rones enormoufiy large ; many of them being 30 
feet long, four feci high, and three in breadth ; and 
all this huge mafs of building was coated over wih 
fquare flags of marble—The ftruflure called the /aJj- 
rittth, in the Came country, according to Herodotus, 
who faw it, excelled every thing which he could have 
conceived from the imagination cither of himfilf or o- 
thers. Wiilisn the fame circuit of walls they had in- 
clofcd 3000 halls, IJ of which were of a lingular form 
aud beauty j and uf thefe, half were above, and half 
below ground ; and the whole was terminated by a py ¬ 
ramid 40 fathoms high. All this prodigious mufs of 
building was compofed of white marble, and the walls. 
were adorned with engravings—The obclilks were not 
left aRonilhing; the largcftof them being entire pieces 
of granite, no left than 180 feet higli—Near Andcra, 
in Upper Egypt are the .ruins of a palace of giay 
granite, the cklinga of which arc fiipportcd by columns 
of fudi thicknefs, that four men can fcarcely fathom 
them. The cidings themfclves are compofed of Rones 
. of the fame kind, fix or feven feel iu breadth and 18 
feet in length. The grand hall is 112 feet long, 60 
high, and 5S broad. The roof of the whole edifice 
is a terrace, on which the Arabs formerly built a very 
large village, tbe ruins of which are Rill vifible. ^ 

Among the Babylonians and Peffians, loo, fuch im- Amoiig the 
meiife piles uf building lutve been raifed, as appear ut-B.-ibyl«ni- 
terly inconceivable and incredible to many modern au- 
thors where their former grandeur is not demon (li able ^'fl****^ 
by ruins vifible at this day. The ruins of Perfepolis, 
the ancient capital of PeHta, were fo ftupendous in the 
time of Avicenna the Arab phyfician, that his coun¬ 
trymen could not believe fuch Rrudlurei poiTible to be 
ercAcd but by evil fpirits. Of their extraordinary 
magnificence, indeed, we may have fome idea from the 
account of the ftalrcafes belonging to the palace. The 
remains, fomc time ago, confifted of ^3 Re^s of white 
marble, fo broad and flat, that 1 2 .hoka might conve- 
niently go up abreaR. g- 

In thefe vaR Rru&urcs, however, the natious of whom i-heir build, 
we fpcak feem to have regarded the greatneft, rather ii'g» more ' 
than the elegance or ufefuhieft of their works, In the 
pyramids and obeUiks of Egypt this ** 
confpicuouB; but whether it was fo in the labyrinth or 
in the palace at Thebes above mentioned, it is impof- 
fible to determine, unleft the buildings were entire, and 
we knew for what purpofe they had been dcfigncd. If 
the kings who built the pyramids dcfigncd to immcir- 
talize their memories by building, they certainly ould 
not have fallen upon any thing more proper for this 
purpofe ; though even in this they have fomehow or 
other failed, the names of ilsofe who creeled them not 
being certainlyknow-n even iiuhe time of Herodotus.— 

It is certain, however, that neither the ancient Ally-ijjnorsnt o 
rians nor Babylonians knew the method of conRiuci-thr nfe of 
ing niches. The roofs of all their halls were flat, and arches, 
covered with prodigioufiy large Rones, fome. of them 
fo big as to cover a whole room fingly. Their manner 

of 
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of building alfo quite deftiinte of what is now 
called tn^e i the columns were ill proportioiiedt and 
their capitals executed in the puoreft manner imagin¬ 
able. "Thia was ohlerved by the Greeks, who iin- 
|»rove<l ti|.w»n t 4 j«; propcrtion^ foriTiri*!^ li/eH, and wtm 
3 th*e invcnioi s of three of the five orders of architecture, 
«n 3 ofpro- viz. the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. “Anciently 
piirtioniinj Vitru'ius) they were Ignoinnt of the art of pro- 

rwuiuiiii. poiiiimiiig the various parts of a building : they ufed 
ct^imns; but they nil them at hazard, without rules, 
without principles, and without having any attention 
to the proportions which they ought to give them : 
they placed them likcwife without any regard to the 
other parts of the editiee. Dorns, fnn of Helen and 
t)rieiu of Deucalion, having cniifcd a temple to be 

the lloiic built at Argos in honour ttf Juno, that edifice was 
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tliefe improTcmeats, however, exifled'in fuch early 
times,Homer,who was greatly pofleriurtu them,w.outd 
certainly have made mention of fumething of that ki»d{ 
but in ail hia wriliags be gives us no account of any 

thing like columns of ftoue, but ufes a word which 
would rather incline us to think that hia culumna were 
nothing more than bare pods. 

It is remarkuble, that improvements in arcliitedlureHimiofim- 
did not take place in any nation till after, or about, theprovimeac 
time that Jerufalem was taken by Nebuchadnezzar. 

The grandeft buildings crefttd among •Airyrians|.‘‘^j'” 
feem to have owed their exigence to this monarch; 
it can fcarcc be imagined that he would not endeavour 
to imitate the architecture of .Solomon’s temple, to 
which, by his conquclt of Jcnifalem he had full accefs. 

It is alfo remarkable, that the dinicnfions of the two 


elder. found by chance to he cunftnitted according to the 
tafte and proportions of the order which afterwards 
they called Doric, 'riic form of this building having 
appeared agreeable, they conformed to it for the con- 
Itrn^tion of tdilices which they afterwards had to 
build. 

“ About the fame time, the Athenians fent into A- 
fia a colony under the conduA of Ion, nephew of Do. 
rus: this undertaking had very good furcefs. Ion 
fdzed on Caria, and there founded many cities : thefe 
new inhabitants thought to build temples. They pro- 
pofed for a model that of Juno at Argos ; but, igno-- 
rant of the proportion which they ought to give to the 
colmnns, and in general to the whole edifice, they 
fought for rules capable of regulating iheir operation. 
Thefe people wanted, in making their columns fuffi. 
cienily ftrgng to fupport the whole I'difice, to render 
them at tlie fame time ngreeahlc to the fight. For 
this purpofe, they thought to have given it the fame 
proportion that they found between the font of a man 
and the reft of his bcjdy. According to their ideas, 
the foot made a fixlh pJit ol the human height: in 
confequeoce, they gave at firll to a Doric column, 
taking in its chapiter, fix of its diameters ; that is to 
fay, they made it fix times as high as it was thick: 
afterward they added to it a feventh diameter. 
>fd”oiiic. “ architeflure waa not long in 

giving birth to a fecond : they 'would immediately go 
l^yorid their firll invention. The lonians triid to 
throw ftill more delicacy and elegance into their edifi¬ 
ces. They employed the fame method which they had 
before put in prailiec for the compofition of the Doric 
order : but inftead of taking for a model the body of a 
nan, the Ionian* were regulated by that of a woman. 
With a view to make the columns of this new order 
more agneabic and more pkafing, they gave them 
eight times as much height as they had diameter. 
They alfo miiJc chai'niliiig* a!! ahmg the trunk to imi- 
Mtc li e folds of the robes of women ; th.' volutes of 
the chapiter reprefented that part of the hair which 
- hung in curls on each fide of the face. I'lie lunians 
added, billy, to thel'c eolnir ns a baft, which was not in 
t/fe in the Doric order.” According to Vitruvius, 
thefe bafea u-erc made i« ihr maniiCi of Iwifled cords, 
as a kind of enfe for the columns. This order of ar- 
cJiitcilnrc was called Dmcy from the name of the peo* 
pie who had iuventt.d it. 

Such i» the acceuiit given by Vitruvius of i he origin 
of in pruvctncnU in the proportion of columns. Had 


pillars, jaebin and Boaz, fet up by Solomon,very nearly 
correfpoiMl with tliofc of the Doric order, firll invented 
by the Greeks, and which originally came from their 
colonic* fettled in Afia Minor. The height of Solo- 
tnon’s pillars, without the chapiter, was iS cubits; 
that oftlic chapiter itfclf was fi\e cubits; the circum- 
ference was i a cubits; from whence, according to the 
Scripture language, we may reckon the di.initU-r to 
have been cxaftly four cubits. Had tliey bet n a fingle 
cubit higher, they would have been prccifcly of the 
fame height with rolomiis of the original Done order. 

We do not indeed mean to aifert, that this f.iiiious tern- 
pie gave a model of architecture to the whole world ; 
altlioiigli it is frarce conceivable but imitations of it, as 
far as it could be known, mull have taken place among 
many nations. n 

NotwithlUndiiig all their defeits, however, the E-Fcyinun 
gyptian buildings uiidunbtedly had siti air of vail 
dcurand magnificence, if we may credit the ih fenption 
given of one their banqueting rooms by Vjinivins.*^*^ 

The ufual fizc of one of thefe rooms was from loo to 
150 feet in length, and its bnadth fomewlial n.ore 
than half its length. At the upper end, sud along t!.c 
two fldes, they placed rows of pillars lolevaidy well 
proportioned to one another, though not of any regn- 
laroi-der; und at the lower part they tiiiulc a m.ignili- 
cent and fpacious entrance : this, w ith its ununicnts, 
fceins to have taken up one end of tlic ImdJing entire. 

We arc not told that there wire any pilhirs theie; 
though perhaps they pbixd two or more Inward tliv 
angles on caeh fide, for nnilormity, the central fpace 
being enough for an entrance in the graiidt-il and ir.oll 
auguil manner. Tlnfe rows of (rb-mns were ftt at a 
dlllance from the wall, forming a noble purlieu along 
the two fidcs and upper end of the building, llpon the 
pillars was laid an architrave; and from this was carried 
up a continued wall with three quarter columns, an. 
fwering dircflly to thufe below, and in proportion one 
fourth fmallcr in all ibdr parts. Between thefe thne 
(garter mlumns were placed the window* for enlighten¬ 
ing the building. From the lops of the lower pillart. to 
the wall was laid a floor; this covrrcvl the portico ovtr- 
head within, and made on the outtidc a jilatfoun, which 
was fiirTnuiul,-<l by a «-orrT(?tir wifb rail* and balluilm. 

This was terraced, and ferved as a plain for people to 
walk on ; and from this they could look, through the 
windows down into the room. To this terrace tlide 
was no covering required, as the Egyptians were in no 
fear of rain. The F.gvptians decorated this fmr of 
E c z building 
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buiJtlin;; ividi JlAtucs; aiiJ no kind of ornnmc-at rould 
L aitfwtr it Co welli as the li^ht casnot fill upon ttatucs 

to fucit adviinta^e iit uny (ltre£tion« at when it comet 
I' from above, in luch a regultir, proportioned, and uiiin* 

j.'v jj terrupted manner. 

Aacirnt ar> Wv tmve ahciid; lakcit tliat among the an- 

dtitrfture cient Egyptians, Perfiant, and Babyloniant, the vaft 
tj|«rior ia ftrength and extent of their buildifig* fceinn to have 
‘‘’been v.'hat they ehiefly valued and in this they cer- 
' tainly a* much excelled the (rrreks and modern nationa, 
at the Utter excel them in tlie beautiful proportion 
and vlegance of their Ibutiurci!. There are not want¬ 
ing, Itowcvcr, fome modern auliiors, who cadeavour to 
iiep’iivc the aneiruu of what is jitiUy their due, and 
will liuve t very thing to Ik exaggcTiUed which feemt be- 
sond tlic power of luodcni pniKcs to accucnplifh. In 
thii wuy M, CJoguri retnnrkahly diltiugiiilhcs himfelf j 
imd that without giving any reafon at all, but merely 
that he takes it into his iuaJ. Speaking of the won- 
Jeir. of ancient lUhyloii, All thel’e works (fays he), 
fo marvellous in the juilginrnt of antit^uity, appear to 
r.e to have been i xtremcly exaggerated by the authors 
who have fpoki-u of thcni. How can we conceive, in 
elicct, that the waits of lUbyhm could have been 318 
fe -l high and Oi in thickiufs, in a eompafs uf near 
ten Icagiu'-i ?” To till.', we may calily reply, that the 
j.yiaiii'j-i of f-o)P*i ^nd the immenfe wall which di- 
vilis C'liin.L fruin Tarcaiy, ihow us, that even fuch a 
'.v'lk as the w.d) of uneiei.t Babylon is faid to have 
hill: ii iii'f aiiogifl.ir iiiei .-lible. ’J'he Inwcll com- 
piilai ioi. (.> tl'f eliiiiiiiiioi'S uf the (?hiiiite w;J) is, that 
il f tends in length ii< n n ilcr., is iS feet high at a 
medinin n'ld as nistiy thiik *, aeenrding tu which com- 
|iul’i.>;i, (t motl e'inl;'iii ij,51.4.000 folid fathoms; 
iUid yci, if wv may eudit the Chinefe hilluiians, this 
irr.MU'iifc inafi i f binl.hug was finilhed in Cve years. If 
tlie.cfuie wi can fii'ij.olc Kchuchadnezzar, or whoever 
fortifiid tin- city ot EdiyUni, to have been capable of 
finphi) 1 ,g m my nici’ ^■r 10 years a* weir employ- 
«d in ram.vr the Chnielc wjl, we may fuppolc him 
aide to have foriifiid liie tiiy of Baby Ion a* fltoiigly as 
It b faiil 1.1 have lieci ; for ilic mafs of bnikhiig is not 
(jviitc di uMe tint of the Chiinfe ivdll, though nc arly 
lo, aini'o iti.ig to l'',l<''j/>oo folul t.uiionis. When 
our ao'lior utterwa.'il': c ibrmadvu about the vvoiks uf 
»hc hiMich ki.i'f, ii is ilnUeuIi to avoid ‘aiighitr at 
b-.iriuji, bti.'. dw'a'i, that “ inlinitily more money has 
I'.iii exiM ,i(h'1, and ii.iirh t".',e ginius rt qiiircd, as well 
aj more i:il «, and tune, to llnilh Wifailics, 

with all K). di-fei^ts, liian to couilruCt n pyumid, or 
vrci'-t all ohflilk.” 'riie gei'iiis, lade, and time, we 
fh.ill not dilputc; but as the fnnie author cunfeireK that 
loo.ooc men were employed for 30 year* ti-geiher in 
the coiill^urtion of tin l.iigrll pyramid, wc iliiiik the 
power may jnllly be ihiuh.lrtl. Thin doubt will appear 
dill the mure reafonabh', when we eo ifider what time 
the above-niciilhnied nunii). i of men would have taken 
to aM.i.mpliih fome of ihewoiks of which M. (J iguet 
ty hoail.. lo much. The canal of I.auguidoc, he tells n», 

V extend, in length upwards of 70 leaguis, bndtcijuircd 

ll'.e rin:0’'ai ot two millions of cubic failunns of earth. 
'I'in-i wau no douLt .1 gi'C.it Work ; but had 100,000 
.■v.« nen hceii en.ployed upon It at once, they mnft h.ive 
remiived tins (lUimtity of earth in three werks, fuppi.i- 
itig c'twh to li.ivc removed only a tingle fathom a-d-y. 
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Nor cao wc imagine, that any modem work will at all 
ftaiid in competition with the works o{ the ancients 
as to greatiicfs, whatever they may do in other rc- 

fpeae. • J4 

As to the improvemeutB in architcAurc, the Greeks Arilntic. 
were undoubtedly the llrlt I'-uropeaii nation who began'“re impm, 
to diftinguifli themfelves in thin way. Whence they'f* 
took the firli hint of improvement, we have no means'^’^*^ *’ 
of knowing: though, as wc have already iiintcd, it'is 
rearce credible but that Solomon’s temple miiA have 
fomewhat contributed thereto; i.f|iecially as we kam 
from Scripture, that the capitals uf the columns there 
were ornamented in the richcll manner. Tiu origin of 
the Doric and Ionic orders we have alre.idy given nn 
account of from Vitruvius; to which we may add, that 
the volutes, which are the peculiar ornaiiK iil of the Io¬ 
nic capital, arc by fome faid tu rcpiefent the rmcuial 
curling down of a piece of hark from the tup ut a 
beam, which is fuppofed to have been the tirll kind of 
column.—The Corinthian order was not invented tillOrigm uf 
long alter the others, and ia faid to have takiu iis life***!' C"***'” 
from the following accident: A balket iiad been 
upon the ground, and covered with a fquare tile; there 
grew near it a plant of acanthus or bear’s breech ; the 
leaves ftiot up and covered the outer furfnee of the 
baiket; and as the llalks rofc up among them, they 
fooa readied the tile which overhung the edges of the 
balkct at the top ; thia llopping their cuurfe upwards, 
they curled and IwiAed themidves into a kind of vo¬ 
lutes. In this fidiacion a fculptor, Callimachus, faw it; 
the twilled part uf the llalk reprefented to him the vo¬ 
lutes of the Ionic capital, uliich, as they were here 
fmaller, and more numerous, appeared ia a new foim : 
he faw the beauty of raifing them among h aves, and 
was llruck with the reprdetitation of '■> noble and lofty 
capital; wh-di being afterwards put into execution, has 
been uoiverfally admired. 

In their pi i vat cboufes the Greeks had greati rconve-privjte 
niences, bur much lefs magiiiiicence, than the Romans,Iioultv of 
as the former referved the ufc of their grandeft archi-d'e Cricks, 
lecture for their templet and public buihlingt. The en¬ 
trance to their private boufe.i, however large they were, 
was alwayx ftnsll, narrow, and plain. The whole edi- 
hce iifuaJIy cnnfilled of two courts, and fevcral ranges 
of building. The porter’s lodge, if fuch a plirale may 
be allowed, was ufually on tlie right hand of this nar¬ 
row entrance, and oppofitc to this were the ftabies. 

From this cntnince one came into llic lirA or fmJkr 
court. This had pia’azas on three lides; and on the 
fourth, ‘which was ufually the (outh fide, there were 
butmetils of pibllcrs, which fupported the more inward 
parts uf the ceiling—A fpacc being thus left between 
the one and ilie other, they had places fur the lodgings 
uf mm and maid fervants, and luch as had the princi¬ 
pal care uf the houfe. Upon the fame floor with ihefe 
hutments they bad fcveral regular apartments, confilU 
ing of an aniuhamber, % rhumber, and clofets; and a- 
bdut iliL pia7.-/.4S, rooms for eating and other common 
— Oppofitc to the entrance was a lobby or 
vcitiiiuh, through which lay the paffage into the kvc- 
ral rooms; and ttiiougli this, to front, one entered a 
large palfage, which 1^ into the larger or principal 
fquarc. Kuond this they had four piaaias which, io 
the cuinraon way of building, were all uf one height; 
but, in issue magniheent houki, (hey made that which 

faced 
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faced the gfeat entrance loftier, and every way nobler, 
than the other three. A nobleman of Rbodra added 
this to the common method of buildinjr; and it was 
thence callrd the Rboiiian maniirr. Ln tliia marc noble 
part of the bnildinp were the apartments of the family. 
Thefe were adorned with lofty galleries, and here were 
the bcH rooms: they were called the apanmrUs ; 
for, in rude times, the Greeks lodged their wives and 
female relations in the bed roonis of the brd court, 
where they had alfo their fcpanitc and detached place. 
The two fidcs of this larger court were kept for the re* 
ception of vifitors; and fervants were appointed to wail 
upon them. The mailer of the houfc entertained his 
giieits the drd day in his own apartments ; but after 
this, how long foeverthey ftaid, they lived without rc« 
ftraint in one of thufe feparatc piazias, and Joined the 
family only when they clioi'e it. Thus was the upper 
end and two fidcs of the great court difpofed of; and 
its lower end, being the ume range of building that 
was the upper end of the did court, held ilie lady of 
the huufe and her female friends, 
if the Ro- The Romans borrowed their archite^ure from the 
lain, Greeks, but did not imitate them in the nudefty of 
their private dwellings. 'Fhey placed the principal front 
of their huufe towards the fouth, and on this they be- 
ftoWcJ all the decoiation of expeniive ornament. They 
had here lofty galleries and fpacious rooms, and every 
thing carried an air of greatnefs and fhow. In their 
country houfes they prefcrvrd the fame {ituatiun and 
the fame front, but the inner dtllribtition w'as different. 
At the entrance they placed the meaner and more of- 
fenfive offices, after the manner of the Greeks. The 
fu ll gallery, which received the ftrtpger at bis entrance, 
bad on one tide a paffage to the kitchen, and on the 
other to the llalU where they* kept cattle, that their 
nnife or fmell might not be ofi'cnfivc within, while yet 
they were in rcadinefs lor all Itrviees. Thefe Halls were 
placed CO the left, as in the Greek honfes; on the 
right was the kitchen, which had its light from above, 
and its chimney in the middle. Farther within the 
bnildiog were phiced on one fide bathing rooms, and 
oi- the other family conveniences, in the manner of our 
butteries and (lore rooms: the bathing rooms were on 
the I'ft, and the others on the right. JJivkwards, and 
full to the north, ihcy pluci-d their cellars, foi fear of 
the fnn, ami over thefe were other llorc rooms. From 
this part of the flruiftiiri. one came into the court; for 
in thefe there generally was only one court: this was 
takirn up by fureants, and thufe who had the care of 
the cattle; and on each fide there wrre ftalls for the 
cattle. Ill front from the entrance, but very far from 
all thefe annoyances, fiood the nobler apartments for 
the tr.aftcrof the family. 

How magnificent the Romans were in their temples 
und public buihlings, is yet to be feen in what remains 
of them, and wh’ch are not only models for all modern 
architedts, but have never been furjiaffcd or rven equal* 
led to this day. But though the art of a-chitet>ure 
contintted abnoft at its higheft pilch among the Ro. 

roans for two centurico, it declined ufccv«dinj»ly ae the 

empire brgan to fail. Tacitus relates, that after the 
battle of Afliom no men of genius appeared ; and af- 
ter the reign of Alexander tietcros, a manner of build, 
iiig altogether confnfed and irregular was intiodnced, 
wiurein nothing of the true graces and majcUy of the 
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former was preferved. When the empire was entirely «9 
overrun by the Goths, the conquerors naturally iniro*^®’*^ - 
(luced their own method of building. Like the ancient^|||"^|\ 
Egyptians, the Goths feem to have been more ftudioua * 
to amaze people with the greatnefs of their buildings 
than to pieaie the eye with the regularity of their 
ftruflure, or the propriety of their ornaments. They 
corrciRcd thcmfclvci, however, a little by the models of 
the Roman edifices which they faw before them : but 
thefe models themfelves were faulty ; and the GotitK 
being totally defiitute of genius, neither architecture 
nor any other art could be improved by them. 

Molt writers who mention the ancient buildings in 
this ifland, particularly the riligious ones, notwith- 
Aandiug the ilriking diiference in the flytes of their 
conftru£tion, clafs them all under tiic comtiinn deno¬ 
mination of Golhtc f a general appellation hy them ap¬ 
plied to buildings not exactly conformable to fume one 
of the five orders of architecture. 0»ir mudcni anti¬ 
quaries, mure tcciiratrly, divide them into Saxon,— 
Noiman,— and Saracenic, or that fpccicR vulgarly 
thongli impruperly called motiirn C'/thie. lo 

It has been mnintained hy futre, that the Saxon d‘c , la 

churches, after they beg.-ui to bi built with Hone, con-"" 
fifted only of upright waIU, without pillars ui arches,*"*'' ^ ^ 
the eonflructton of which it is alleged they were en¬ 
tirely ignorriut of. Bui this opinion is not only cr-ii- 
tradi^cd by the tcHimony of Icveral coicmporaiy or 
very ancient writers, whocxprtfsly mention them both, 
but alfo hy the remains of fomc editit«.-. univcrfally al¬ 
lowed to be of S.'txou w urknianfhip, one of tlirni the 
ancient rouieuttial tluircli at Kly. liidtid, icishiglily 
improbable thit the Saxons could be ignorant of lu 
ufcful a coniriiancc a>thc an b. Many of tin m, built 
by the Rom.'.ns, they moil have had before their ere'- ; 
fomcof whlih have reached onr day : two partRularly 
aie now rein.'iining in C'dnterhufv only ; <'iic in the 
caltie yard, the other at I’iding gaic. And it ir. imi 
to be btbeve«l, that onee' knowing ihi-rn and iheir con¬ 
venience, they would iicfilcCt to make nfe ol tli^in ; or 
having uted, would rcliiK|u:lh them. Befidcs, as it .tp- 
pears from ui-doubted iiuthoritieM they procured work¬ 
men from till' coiitincut to coiidnidl their capital I.Mjild- 
ings “ According to the Koin.an maniur,” ill.s alone 
would be fiifiiciciit toconfule th.u ill-gioundid o,iinuo.; 
and at the fame time prove.<, that wliat we commonly 
call Suxtn, is in leulily Roman aichiuitiin. 

This was the III le of building praCtifed all ivvcr F.u- 
rope ; and it co-itiiuied to be uhd l.v the Noiwians, 
after their arrival here, till the inuodue'tion of wJiat is 
callrd live tuodern Outlie, which was not till about the 
end of the reign of nciiry II. fo that there fceins to 
be little or no grounds for a dilViiiclion between the 
Saxon and Norman architefkure. Indeed it is faid, 
the buildings of the latter were of larger dimen/iuns 
both in height and area; and thry wen conlirucled 
with a flonc brought from Caen in Normaiuly, of 
which theirworkmen were peculiarly fond: but this was 
fimply an altcr.ition in the fcale and materials,and not in 

tb< roann-rrof llu- building. 'l'b<r aiu-ient parte of moft 

of our cathedrals arc of ihiscarly Norman work.—The 
charaftcTillic marks of this fiylc are thefe': The walla 
are verj- thick, generally without hultrelfcs; the arches, 
both wiihiii and wichoui, as v/rll as thofe over the 
doors and wmduv<s, femiciicular, and fupported by 

very 
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TCf)’ ‘Tolid, or nther columnt, with i kind of 

regular jiafe and ctplul i in fttoit, pbtnneff and foli* 
dity CDnftitute the ftrikrag feitoref of thit method of 
budding* NcTeitKelefi, the arcbttcA* .of thofe days 
fometimes dcriated from tbii rule : their capital! were 
adorned with carvings of foliage, and even antauds { 
and their aailive cMUflHii decorated with fmalt half, 
columns united to them, and their furfaccs ontameeted 
with fpirals, fquarea, lozenge net work, and other G- 
gnrea, either engraved or in relievo. Varioui inflancea 
of thefe may be feen in the cathedral of Canterbury, 
particularly the under croft, the monaflery at Lindia* 
lam or Holy IHand, the cathedral at T)urlkKB» iod 
the mined choir at Orford in SuAolk. Tbt holDcnna 
1, I, 1, I, (Plate XXXIII.), are at tbemofiafltryof 
Lindisfarn or Holy liland. Thofe z, 2, I4* beloag to 
the ruined chancel at Orford in Suffolk, ' N'* t is at 
Chrift church, Canterbury. 4, atfedumn with tkrt> 
remarkable prujcAiona like claws, in the fouth aide 0f 
21 Romfey church, Hampdiire. 

X)f the mo- To what country or people the mot/krn Gofiie, or 
dern Gothic the ftyle of building with pointed arches fb taltnly 
wJ^aceoiCjjy^.fj j^g ©rgin, feemc by no meant fatiafaAorily de- 
termined. Some have imagined it may poflibly baSe 
taken its rife from thofe arcades we fee in the early 
Norman or Saxon buildings or walls, where the wide 
icmicircnilar arches crofs and intcrfcA each other, and 
form at their interfiition a narrow and lharp pointed 
arch: But it is more getifrally conjeftured to be of 
Aiabiao exttadion, and to have been introduced into 
Europe by fomc perfona returning from the Crufadea 
in the Holy Land. Sif ChriLlophcr Wren was of that 
opinion, and It has been fubfenbed to by mod writers 
who have treated on this fubjefl. 

Modern Gothic, ai it is called (fays Rious), is 
diftinguiflicd by the lightnefs of its work^ by the ex* 
ccOivL boldiiefs of its elevations and of its feiBions; 
by the- delicacy, profufion,*and extravagant fancy of 
its ornaments. The pillars of this kind are as ilender 
as thofe of the ancient Gothic ate maHivc ; fuch pro* 
dubious, fo airy, cannot admit the heavy Gotha for 
their author. How can be attributed to them a ilyle 
flf aic!iite£lure, which was only Introduced in the tenth 
ccncury of oiir era, feverBliy«.nrs after the deftrufltan 
uf ait thofe kingdoms, which the Gotha had raifed 
upon the mins of the Roman empire, and at a time 
when the vrry name of Goth was eiiliiely foi^otten I 
Troqi all tlu* marks of the new arehitcAure, it can only 
be atributed to the Moors ; or, vhat is the fame thing, 
to the Arabians or Saracens, who have exprelTed, in 
their arehitcAure, the fame laile as in their poetry « 
both the one and the otlicr falfely delicate, crowded 
with fuperfluoiis ornaminiti^ and often very untlAural: 
the imagination is highly worked up in both j but it is 
an extravagant matgination ; and this has rendered the 
edifices of the^AfabiaBa,(i^e may include the other o. 
rientals) as e^raordinary «b their fboughta. If any 
-one doubts of thb affertion, let us appeal to any one 
wbo fern the mnfgues and palaces of Fes, or foin^ 
of the cathcdntla In Spata built by the Moors; one 
model of this fort is the church at Burgos; and even 
in this liland there are npt wanting fevrral examples 
of the fame { fuch buildings hare been vulgarly called 
rooderD Gothic, but their true appellation is Arabic, 
.Saracenic, or Morcfqne.-~>Thii manner was introduced 
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into Europe through Spain. Learningdniiriihcd .tmong 
the Arabians all the time that their dominion was in 
full power: they ftudkd philofophy, mathcfnatu's, 
phyGc, and portr}’. The love of learning was at oiue 
excited ; in all places that were not at too great 
a diitauce from Spain, thefe authors were read: and 
fuch of the Greek aiithuis as they bad trandated into 
Arabic, weft from thence turned into Latin. The 
phyfic and philofophy ofthe Arabianifpreadthemftlvea 
in Europe, and with thefe their architefrure: many 
churches were built after the Saracenic mode; and 
othera with a mixture of heavy and light proportiono, 
the alteration that the difference of the climate might 
require, was little, if at all confidcred. lo mod fouth- 
ern parts of Europe, and in Africa, the windows 
(before the ufa bf gtafs), made with narrow apertures, 
and placed very hi^ in the walls of the building, occa* 
fioned a (hade and daritnefs within lide, and were all 
contrived to guard againfl the fierce rays of the fun ) 
yet wen ill fuited to latitudes where that glorious lu« 
ninary fftadea its feebler influences, and ia rarely feeu 
but through a wateiy cloud.” 

Mr Orofe, however, thinks the above opinion is not 
fufficiently favoured by the obfervationi of teveral learn* 
ed travcBers who have accurately furveyed the ancient 
mode df building in thofe parts of the world. Thus 
Cornldius le Bran, an Indefatigable and inquiiltive tra* 

Teller, bas published many views of eaftern buildings, 
particulaily about the Holy Land : In all thefe, only 
one Gothic ruin, the church near Acre, and a few 
pointed arches, occur} and thofe built by the Chii- 
iliana when in poffefilon of the country. Near Ifpa* 
han, in Perfia, he gives fevcral buildings with pointed 
arches: but thefe are bridges and caravanferas, whofe 
age cannot be afeertained; confcquently are as likely 
to have been built after, as before the intruduifliofl of 
this ftyle into Europe. At Ifpahao itfclf, tbs mey 
doeo, or grand market place, is furronnded by divers 
migtiificent Gothic buildings 1 particularly the 
mofqiie, and tile Talari AlUkapie, or theatre. '!l%e 
magnificent bridge of Alla*weraie.chan, over the river 
Zenderoet, {40 pacta long and 17 broad, having 53 
pointed arches, it alfb a Gothic firudurei but no 
mention is made when or by wbon thefe are built. 

The Chiaer Baeg, a royal garden, is decorated with 
Gothic buildings} but thefe were, it ia faid, built only 
in the reign oT Schah Abbas, who died anno 1629. 

One builoing indeed, Mr Grofe admits, feems at 
as if it wouM corroborate this afTertion, and that the. 
time when it was erefred might be in fome degree fix* 
ed i it ii thekonih of AbdtJIa, one of the apofilea.nf 
Mabomet, proliably him furnamed Abu Deer. If tktil' 
tomb (fays he) it fuppofed to have been built foon b£> 
ter his death) efiimating that even to have happened 
according the common courfe of nature, it will, 
place Ha eredioa about the middle of the feventh cea* 
turyt bntthiais by far toe eonjcttuial to be much' 
depended on. It alfo feems as if this was not the com* 

mori ftyle uf biiiMiiig at tliat time, from the temple af 

Mecca} xvhtrc, if any credH ia to he given to tba 
print of it in Sale’s Koran, the arches are femicirctt*, 
lar. The tomb here mentioned has one evidwiaeSa: 
prove its antiquity : that of being damaged by the in* 
jnnet of time and weather. Its general appehrancC: 
much refcmblcs the eafl cod of the chapel belonghtg 
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to Ely Houfe, Londoni except that which u filled up 
|;here by the great window : in the tomb it ao opeo 
pointed arch, where alTo the columni or pinnacle# on 
each fide are higher in proportion. 

As to the TuppoGtion that this kind of architedlur* 
was brought into Spain by the Moor# (who poflelTed 
themfelvcs of a great part of that country the begin* 
ningof the eighth century, which they held till the 
latter end of the fifteenth j, and that from thence, by 
way of France, it .was introduced into Britain ; this 
at firfl feems plaufihle: thougli, according to Mr Grofe, 
the only inftance which feemi to corroborate this hy* 
pothefis, or at lead the only one proved by authentic 
drawings, is the mofque at Cordova io Spain ; where, 
if we may judge from the views publifhed by Mr Swin¬ 
burne, although mod of the arches are circular or borfe- 
fhoe falhion, there arc fome pointed arches formed by 
the interfcdlion of two fegmeuts of a circle. This 
mofque was, as it is there faid, begun by Abdoulrah- 
man 1. who laid the foundation two year# before hi# 
death, ami wsa fiiiilhed by his fon HifTem or Ifcan 
about the year 800. If thefe archet were part of the 
onginal llnidure, it would be much in favour of the 
fiippofition; but as it i# alfo faid that edifice has bees 
more than once altered and enlvged by the Mahome¬ 
tans, before any well grounded conclufion can be drawn, 
itisneeeflarytoafeertain thedateoftheprefeot building. 

There are alfo feveral pointed arches io the Moorifh 
palace at Granada, calico the Alhambra ; but as that 
was not built till the year 1273, long after the intro- 
duAion of pointed arches into Europe, they are as 
likely to be t»rrowed by the Moors from the Chriltians, 
as by the Chriftians from the Moors. The greateil pe* 
culiarity in the Moorifh architedure is the horfe-fhoe 
arch, which containing more than a femicirclc,contradB 
towards its bafe, by which it is rendered unfit to bear 
any co&fiderable weight, being folcly calculated for 
ornament. In Romfey church, Hampshire, there are 
feveral arches fomewhat of that form, one of which is 
reprefented in Plate LVl. 

In the drawings of the Moorifh buddings given in Ltt 
Dtlut! Je PEJ^gne, faid to be ^ithful reprefentations, 
there are no traces oftlie ftyle called Gothic architec¬ 
ture : there, aa well as in the Moorifh caflle at Gibral¬ 
tar, the arches are all reprefented circular. Perhaps a 
more general knowledge of thefe buildings would throw 
fome light on the fubjcA: poffibly the Moors may, 
like us, at different periods have ufed diffemat manners 
of building. 

The marks which conilitute the charader of Go¬ 
thic, or Saraceuical architeflure, are its numerous and 
prominent butireffes, its lofty fpires and pinnacles, its 
large and ramified windows, its ornamental niches or 
canopies, its fulptured faints, the delicate lace work' 
of its fretted roofs, and the profufion of ornaments la- 
vifhed indifeviminately over the whole building : but 
its peculiar diffinguifhing charaderiftic# arc, the fmall 
clunered pillars and pointed arches formed by the feg- 
menti of two interfering circles: which arches, though 
htfl bruiight into ufe, arc oidctitly of more Gaiplc and 
obvious coflftruflion than the feinicii-cular ones } two 
flat ftones, with their tops inclined to each other, and 
touching, form its rudiments: a number of b9ugfas 
fluck into the giouttd oppofilc nch other, endtiad to- 
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f ether at the top, in order to form a bewer, eaaffly 
eferibeit t where'u a fcmicircular arch appean there- 
fult of deeper contrivance, at confiding of more pirtt{ 
and it feem# Icfs probable chance, from whence all thefe 

isveotions «r*r« fird derived, fbould throw feveral 
wedge-like ftones between two fet perpeadicular^ fa 
u exadUy to fit and fill up the interval. 

Bifhop 'WarburtOR, in hi# aotes on Pope’s Epiftics, 
in the odavo edition^ hat the following ingenious ub- 
fervationi on this fulyefl:—" Our Gothic anctflors had 
jufter and maolier notions of magnificence, on Greek 
and Roman idea#, than Ibefe mimics of taftc, 
profefs to ftudy only claflk elegance ; and bccaufe the 
thing does honour to the genius ofthofe barbarians, I 
(hall endeavour to explain it. All our aucient churches 
are called without dillinAion Gothic, but erroneouily. 
They are of two forts; the one built in the Saxon 
times, the other in the Norman. Several cathedral 
and collegiate churches of the firft fort are yet remain¬ 
ing, either in whole or in part; of which this was ths 
onginal: When the Saxon king# became Chriftians, 
their piety (which was the piety of the times), confill- 
cd chiefly in building churches at home, and perform¬ 
ing pilgrimages abroad, efpccially to tiic Holy Land, 
and thefe fpiritual exercifet afli&cd and fupported one 
another ; for the moll venerable as well as moil clc- 

f ant models of religious edifices were then in Paleftine. 

rom thefe the Saxon builders*took the whole of their 
idea#, as may be feen by comparing the drawings 
which travellers have given us of the churches yet 
(landing in that country, with the Saxon remains of 
what we find at home ; and particularly in that fame- 
nefs of (lyle in the latter religious edifices of the 
knights temporals (profeffedly built upon the model of 
the church of the Itily Sepulchre at Jerufalrm), wiili 
the earlier remains of our Saxou edifices. Now the 
arcbitedlure of the Holy Land was Grecian, but 
greatly fallen from its* ancient eleg-ance. Otir Saxon 
performance was indeed a bad copy of it, and as much 
ioferior to the works of St Helena and Julliniati, as 
their# were to the Grecian models they had followed : 
yet (till the footfteps of ancient art appeared in the cir¬ 
cular arches, the entire columns, the divilion of the en¬ 
tablature into a fort of architrave, frize, and curnicc, 
and a folidity equally diffufed over the whole mafs. 
This, by way of dillindlion, I would call the Saxon 
archite^ure. But our Norman works had a very dif¬ 
ferent original. When the Goths had conquered 
Spain, and the genial warmth of the climate and the 
religion of the old inhabitants had ripened their wits 
and inflamed their miftaken piety, both kept in exei- 
cife by the neighbourhood of the Saracens, through e- 
mulatioQ of their fervice, and averfion to their fuper- 
ftitioD, they ftruck out a new fpecies of architecture, 
unknown to Greece and Rome, upon original princi¬ 
ple#, and ideas much nobler than what had given birth 
even to clafiical magnificence. For this northern peo- 
pie having been accufiomed, during the gloom of pa- 
ganifm, to wor(hip the deity in groves (a pra£lice 
common to all natiooa) $ when their eew religion re¬ 
quired covered edifices, they ingenioufiy proje^cd to 
make them rcfcmble groves, as nearly as the diftanco 
of arcliiteflure would permit; at once indulging their 
prejudices, aud providing for their prefent conve¬ 
nience#,. 
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nienccs, by a cool icccptaclc in » fultry climate: ao 4 
witli what {kill aod fuccefs they executed the projeA 
by the affiftance of Saracen architedU, whofe eantic 
flyleaf building very luckily fuited their purpofet ap¬ 
pears from hencCf that no attentive ubferver ever ricwed 
• regular aYcnttc of well giown trees intermiaing their 
branches overhead, but it prefently put him in oiod 
of the long tnllo through tlie Gothic cathedral; or even 
entered one of the larger and more elegant cditicct of 
this kind, but it prefentrd to his imagination an are. 
Jiue 6f trees) and tltis alone is wliat can be truly oiled 
the Gothic ilyfe of building. Under this idea of fo 
extraordinary a fpeciei of arrbitcdlure, all the itregular 
Iraiifgreflioni againd art| all the monftroni olTcncca 
agaiiift narurCf difappear) every thing has its reafon, 
every thing it in order, and an liarmoaiouawhelesrifet 
from the (ludious application of meant proper and pro¬ 
portionate to the end. For could the arches be other- 
wife tlian pointed, when the workxnra were to imitate 
that curve which branches of two oppofite treea make 
by their infertion with one another ^ oi; could the co¬ 
lumns be otherwifr than fplit into diftinfi fhafta, when 
they were to reprefeat the ftema of a clump of treea 
growing clofc together i On the ^me principles they 
forint the fpreading ramiheation of the done work ia 
the windttws, and the ftaioad glafs ia the iiiterfticci; 
the one to reprefcot the branches, and the ocher the 
leaves of an opening grOve, and both coucuired to pro- 
ferve that gloomy light which infpires rcKgious reve¬ 
rence und dread. Lsilly, VVe fee the reaftm of their 
lludied aveiiiun to apparent foiiditytn thefe ftupendout 
malTts, deemed fo sbfurd by men accullomcd to the 
apparent as well as real ftrength of Grecian arcliitcc- 
tuie. Had it been only a wanton vacrcife of the art- 
ill’s {kill, to /how' he could give real ftrength vrtthoiit 
the appearance of any, wc might indeed admire his 
fiipcrior fcieiii'c, but we muft needs condemD his ill 
judgment. But when one confulers, that this furprif- 
ing Iightnrfs was uccclTaiy to complete the eaeculioa 
of his idea of a fylvan place of woHhip, one cannot 
fdlEcieiitly adjnire the ingenuity of the contrivance. 
This too will account for the contrary qualities in what 
1 cdH the Saxon archite^urc. Thefe artiftscopied, as 
lira been laid, from the churches iu the Holy l-aad, 
which were built on the models of the Grecian archi- 
tedurc, but comipled by prevailing barbenfm; and 
flill farther depraved by a religious idea. The firft 
places of Chriiiian wtirlhip were fepidchres and fab- 
tenaneocs caverns, low and heavyfrom ncceficy. When 
Cliriilisiiity became the religion of the &ate, and fump- 
tuoas temples began to be rrefted, they yet, ia rega^ 
to the ftrft pious ages, preferred the ai^tve ftyie, made 
{till more vownbie by die church of the Holy Se¬ 
pulchre i where this ftyle was, on a double acoouut, 
ii followed aud aggravated." 

Ancient jn gntain, before the Rooian inv8fioI^ the aattvea 
appear to have had tx> better lodgings than thickets, 
^tedure dens, and caves. Some of thefe caves, which were 
io Britain, their winter faabitatioes, and ptaccs of retrcdi in time 
of war, were formed aodreadered iectU’e and warm by 
art, like ihufe of che ancien Germans, which are thua 
deferibed hy Tacitus t They are ufed to dig deep 
caves in the ground and cover them vrith earth, where 
they lay op their provUlons, and dwell in winter for the 
Xake of warmth. Into thofe they retire alfo from their 
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enemies, who plunder the open country, bat cannot 
difctwer thefe fubterranean receiTee."* Some of the 
fubterraneoua, or ear /6 houjee, as thty are called, .are 
Dill remaining in llic Weftem iQes of Scotland and in 
Comwal. The fummer habitations of the moil ancient 
Bntons were very flight, nod, like thofe of the Fio- 
niaiM, contifted only of a few flakes driven into the 
ground, interwoven with wattles, and covered over wiiii 
the boughs of trees. 

Wltcn Julius Cxf^r invaded Britain, the inhabitants 
of Cantium (Kent), and of fume other paits in the 
fouth, had learned to build houfes a little more fub- 
flaiitial and convenicBt. The country (fays C:rfar) 
abounds in houfei, which very much rcfemble thofe of 
Gaul." The iirfl ftep towards this iuiprovem'ent feeins 
to have been that of daubing the wattled walls of their 
houfes with clay, to ftll up the chinks and make them 
warmer. *' The Gennaos ufed for this purpofe a kind 
of pure refplendent earth of difterent colours, which 
had an appearance of painting at a diftance but the 
Gauls and Britons chofi; ratho* to whiTewa& the clay 
after it w« dry with chalk. Itiflead of tbc boughs of 
trees, they thatched thefe houfei with ftraw, as a much 
better fecurity againft tlte weiither. They next pro¬ 
ceeded to form tbe walls of large beams of wood, in- 
ftead of flakes tad wattles. This feemi to Lave been 
the mode of bnildiDg ia Britain, when it was firfl in¬ 
vaded by the Reotans, " Tbc Britons (fay* Diodorus 
Siculus, who was cotemporary with Cxfar) dwell in 
wretched cottages, which are conftraded of wood, co- 
Tered whb ftraw." Thefe wooden houfes of die ancient 
Ganla aod Britons wen; net fqaart but circular, with 
high tapering roofs, at tbe top or ceotne of which was 
an aperture tor tbe sdnti&on of light and cmiflum of 
finoke. Thefe of Gaul arc thus dderibed by Strabo t 
" They build their beufes of wood, is the form of a 
circle, whb lofty tapering roofs." Tbe foundations of 
feme of the msifl magnificent of thefe circular houfes 
were of flooe, of which there ate fume vefliges flill re¬ 
maining in Anglefcy and other places. Tt was proba¬ 
bly in imitation of thele wooden houfes, that the noil 
ancieat flone edifices, of which there are flill fome re¬ 
mains in tbe Weflem iflandt of Sdotiaod, were built 
circular, and have a large aperture at the ttqs. 

When the Britonswerc invaded by the Romans, they 
had nothing among them anfwering to our ideas of a 
city or town, conofting of a great number of contigu¬ 
ous boofes difpofed into regolar ftrects, lanes, aod 
courts. Their dwellings, like thofe of the ancient 
Germans, Were fcattered aboot the cuontry, and gene¬ 
rally fituated on the brink of fome rirulct fur the fake 
of water, aud on the Ikirt of fome wood or forett for 
the coDveoieney of hunting and paflure for their cat- 
'tle. As thefe inviting circnmfiances were more con- 
fpicBbus in fome parts of the country than others, the 
princes and chiefs made choice of thefe places fur their 
refidence ; aod a number of their friends and follow¬ 
ers, for various reafont, buik their houfui as near to 
them as they could with ronveniency. This natumlly 
prodoced an ancient Britifh towm, which is defenbed 
by Csfar and Strabo in the following manner: From 
the Cafii he learnt that the town of CafliveUun was at 
no great diftance ; a plsoe defended by woods and 
marihrs in which very great numbers of men and cat¬ 
tle were collcfled. For what the Britons call a town 

is 
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is a tra£l of woody country furrounded by t mound 
and ditch, forUie fccurity of themfelTea and their cat> 
tie againft the incurfions of their enemiei." " The 
forells of the Britons are ^heir cities ( for when they 
have enclofcd a very lar^e ctrciiit with felled trees, they 
build within it houfet for themfeUes and hovels for 
their cattle. Thefe buiMings arc very flight, and not 
dcfigncd fur long duration." The palaces of the Bri> 
tifh princes were probably built of the fame materials, 
and on the fame plan, with thehoufes of their fiibjcdls, 
and differed from them only in folidity and magnitude. 

Though the corntnunication betweea this ifland and 
the controent was more free and open after the firft 
Roman invalion than it had been before, and fome of 
the Brhifh princes and ehieftans even vifited Rome, 
then in its greateft glory ; it doth not appear that the 
people of Britain made any confiderabk improvemeott 
in their manner of building for at Icaft a hundred years 
after that invafton. For when the renowned Charadla* 
cus was carried prifoner to Rome, A. D. ft, and ob< 
ferved the beauty and magntitcrace of the buildings in 
that proud metropolis of the world, he is faid to nave 
exprefled great furprife, " That the Romani, who had 
fuch magnificent palaces of their own, fbould envy the 
wretched cabins of the Britons." 

It muft appear very furpriflng that the ancient Bri* 
tons, when they were fo ignorant of arebitedture, were 
capable of crewing (if tn«ed it wu ertStei by them) 
fo fhipendous a fabric as that of Stonehenge on Salif. 
bury plain : A fabric which hath been the admiration 
of all fucceeding ages, and bath outlafled all the folid 
and noble llruSures which were ereAcd by the Ro- 
mans in this ifland. See the article STUHkHRWOe. 

Of another very extraordinary fpecies of building fe> 
veral remains are found in the Highlands of Scotland. 
They conCft of ruins; the walls of which, inflesd of 
being cemented with lime or fome other fimilar fub- 
fttnee, or of being raifed with dry flonea as was the 
method before cement came into ufc, are deferibed as 
having been vitrified, or the ftones run and compared 
together by the force of fire. Concerning the origin, 
ufe, £ec. of thefe buildings, difl'ercBt opinions have 
been furmed; and even the reality of them as works of 
‘ contrivance has been called in queilion : of all which 
particulars the reader will find an account under the 
article Fo»rs 

But for whatever purpofes, or by whatever means, 
the above and other fimilar ftrudures of a peculiar na* 
ture were erefted, we have fufficient evidence that the 
people of Britain, before they were fubdued and in- 
llrudled by the Romans, had but a rude knowledge of 
architeAure, and were very meanly lodged. As foon, 
however, as the Romans began to form mtlements and 
plane colonies in this ifland, a fudden and furpriflng 
change enfued in the (late of architeAure. For that 
wonoCTfu! people were as induflrious as they were 
brave, and made halle to adorn every country that 
they conquered. The firft Roman colony was planted 
at Camelodunum, A. D. ye; and when itwMdeflroyed 
by the Britons in their great revolt under Boadicea, 
only eleven years after, it appears to have been a large 
and well built town, adorned with ftatues, temples, the¬ 
atres, and other public edifices. 

Tlie Romans nut only built a prodigious number of 
folid, convenient, and magnificent llruAures for their 
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own accoamodation, but they exhorted, entfourxgedy 
and iaftruAed'the Britons to imitate tbeir exwnple. 
This wasoneof the arts which Agricula, the raoft ex¬ 
cellent of the Roman governors, employed to civiliae 
the BritOM, and reconcile them to the Roman govern¬ 
ment. ** The fbllowmg winter (fays Tacitus) wag 
fpent by Agrkoln in very falutary meafures. That 
the Britons who led a roaming and unfettled life, and 
were cafily inftigated to war, might contraA a love 
to peace and tranquillity, by bciog accuftomed to a 
more pleafant way of living, he exhorted and aflified 
them to build houfes, temples, courts, and market¬ 
places. By praifing the ditigent and reproaching the 
indolent, he exekea lb great an emulation among the 
Britoas, that after they had ereAed all thofe iieceffary 
edificev in tbeir towns, they proceeded to build others 
merely for ornament and pleafurc, as porticoes, galle¬ 
ries, baths, banqueting houfes, &c." From this time, 
which was A. D. 8o. to the middle of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, irchitcAurc and all the arts immediately conneA- 
ed with it greatly flonrilbed in this ifland ; and the 
fame tafte for ereAing folid, convenient, and beautiful 
buildings, which had long prevailed in Italy, was in¬ 
troduce into Brilaiii. Every Roman colony and free 
city (of which there was a great number in this coun¬ 
try) was a little Rome, cDCompafled with ftrong walls, 
adorned with temples, palaces, courts, halls, bafilicks 
baths, markets, aqueduAs, and many other fine build¬ 
ings, both for ufe and ornament. The country' every¬ 
where abounded with well built villages, towns, forts, 
and nations •, and the whole was defended by that high 
and ftrong wall, with its many towers and caftlos, 
which reached from the mouth of the river Tyiic on 
the etft to the Solway Frith on the weft. This fpirit 
of building, which was introduced and encouraged by 
the Romans, fo much improved the tafteandiiicrcafed 
the number of the Dritifh buildeis, that in the third 
century this ifland was famous fur ilie great number 
and excellence of its architeAs and artificers. WHicn 
the emperor Conftantius, father of Conftantine the 
Great, rebuilt the city of Autuii in Gaul, A. 1 ). 296, 
he was chiefly fumiflied with workmen from Britain, 
“ which (fays Eumenius) very much abounded with 
the beft artificers." 

Not very long after this period, arcliitcAure and all 
the arts cunneAcd with it began to decline very fenfi- 
bly in Britain, and in all the provinces of the weflcrti 
empire. This was partly owing to the building of 
Gmftantinojdc, which drew many of the moil famous 
architeAs and other artificers into the call, and partly 
to the irruptions and depredations of the barbarous na¬ 
tions. 

The final departure of the Romans was followed by 
the almoft total deftruAion of architeAurc in this ifland. 
For the unhappy and unwarlike people whom they left 
behind, having neither fleill nor courage to defend tho 
numerous towns, forts, and atiei which they jioflcfled, 
they were feixed by their ferocious invaders, wlio firft 
plundered and then deftroyed them. By this means, 
the many noble ftruAures, with which Provincial Bri¬ 
tain had been adorned by the art and induftry of the 
Romans, were ruined or defaced in a very little time; 
and the unfortunate Britons were quite ‘incapable of 
repairing them, or of building others in their room. 
That long fucceflion of miferies in which they were in- 
F f volvtd 
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volved the Scot*, Piflt, and Sasont, deprived them 
of the nunf ufe^l arti wbich..the]r had learned from 
their former maftera, and lodged them ooee more in 
foreftty denC) and cave>» like their favage ancefti^ 

The mod wanton and extenGve devallationa were 
thole committed by the Anglo-Saxona { among whom 
it feema to have been a maxim to deftroy all the towns 
and caAles which they took from their enemies, inftead 
of pruferviiig them for their own ufe. 

It cannot be fuppofed, that a people who wantonly 
demolilhed fo many beautiful and ufefu] Anidtorea had 
any tafte for the arts by which they had been credted. 
The tnith is, that the Anglo-Saxons at their arrival in 
this illand were nlmnA totally ignorant of tbefc arts; 
and, like all the other nations of Germany, had been 
accuAomed to live in wretched hovels, built of wood 
or earth, and covered with Araw or the branches of 
trees: nor did they much improve in the knowledge 
of architedure for aoo years after thejr arrival. Dur* 
ing that period, mafonry was quite unknown and tin* 
praetifed in this ifland; and the walls even of catbe* 
(Iral churches were built of wood. ** There was a time 
(fays venerable Bedel when there was not a ftone 
church in all tlie land; but the cuftom was to build 
them all of wood. Finan, the feeond biihop of Lin< 
disfarne, or Hulj' Ifland, built a church in that illand, 
A. D. 652, for a cathedral, which yet was not of 
ftoiic, but of wood, and covered with reixls; and fo it 
continued till Kadbtrt, the furceflbr of St Cuthbert, 
and feventli hiil.op of Ijiudisfarnc, took away the reeds, 
and coveted it all over, both roof and walls, with Ihcets 
of k.id.” The llrft cathedral of York was built of the 
fame matciisls; and a church of Aone was eileemed a 
kii.d of prodigy in ili.ife tinus that merited a place in 
hiAory. “ I’auliiiuip, the hrll bithop of York, built a 
church of llotic in the city of Lincoln, whnfe walls 
(fays B< J«.} arc Adi Aaiiduig, though the roof is fallen 
down; and fume heahiig miracles are wrought in it 
every yeai, fut the beiielit uf ihufc who have the faith 
to feck tin m.” 

The:*' does not fetm to have been fo much as one 
i'hur..h ui Atme, nor atiy arliAs ulio could build one, 
ill all S.'utUiid, at the beginning of the rightb centu¬ 
ry. Tor N.iitan king of the I'icts in his famous let- 
t< r to CioKu'd ubbot uf W<rcmouth, A. D. ?lo, ear- 
III 111 )’ enireatd Inin to And him fume niafoiis to build a 
til'll.ii uf Aoiie in his kingdum, in imitation of the 
Huiridiib; which he prumifes to dedicate to the honour 
of the apoAlc Peter, to whum the abbey of Weremeutb 
wa» dedicated: and we are told by Bede, who was 
then living in that abbey, that the reverend abbot Ceol- 
fred granted this pious requeA, and fent mafuiis accord¬ 
ing to his deftre. 

Mafonry was reAored, and fome other arts conneA- 
cd with it introduced into England, towards the end 
of the feventh century, by two clergymen, who were 
great travellers, and had often vifited Rome, where 
they had acquired fome taAe for thefe arts. Thefe 
were, the famous Wilfrid biAiop of York, and after¬ 
wards of llcaham, and Bcnedifl Bifcop, founder of 
the abbey of Weremooth. Wilfrid, who was one of 
the moll ingenious, adlivc, and roagniAcent prelates of 
the feventh century, was a great builder, and eit-cied 
fcveral Aruflures at York, Rippon, and Hexham, 
which were tbc admiraiioa of the age inVhich he 
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flourilhcd. The cathedral of Hexham, which was one 
of thefe Arudurcs, is thus deferibed by his biographer: fj,, t'li* 
“ Having obtained a piece of ground at Hexham from 
Queen Etheldrcda, be there iounded a niuA-magniA-*^' 
cent church, which he dedicated to the blcAeJ apuAle 
i)t Andrew. As the plan ot this lacred lli utiure iecins 
to have been infpired by the Spirit of God, it would 
require a genius mueh fuperior to mine tu deferibe it 
properly. How large and Arong were tlic fubterra 
neous buildings, conllrudled of the fiiicA [lolifhed 
AonesI How magnihernt the fuperiltudtiire, with its 
lofty roof, fupporlcd by many pillars, its lung and 
high walls, its fubhme towers, and winding Adirs! lu 
one word, (here is no chiucli on this lide of the Alps 
fo great and beautiful." This admired edifice, of 
which fome veAiges are Aill remaining, was built by 
mafons and other artificers brought from Rome by the 
munificence of its generous founder. Benedict Bifcop 
was the cotemporary and companion of Wilfrid in fome 
of his journeys, and had the fume taAc for the arts. 

He made no fewer than fix Journeys to Rome, chiefly 
with a view of collcAing books, pidturrs, Aatucs, and 
other curiuiitiet, and of perfuading artificers of various 
kinds to come from Italy and France and fettle in 
England. Having obtained a grant of a cofifidcrablc 
efiate from Egfnd king of Northumberland, near the 
mouth of the river Were, he there founded a moiia- 
Aery, A. D. 674. “ About a year after the fouotla--ff'.*' 

tions of this mouaftery were laid, BcnediCl croAed ihc'^^^'"' 
fea into France, where he culiedlcd a number of ina- 
fons, and brought them over with him, in order to 
build the church of hit montAery of Aone after the 
Roman manner, of which he was a grent admit cr. 

Hit love to the apoAle Peter, to whom he defigned to 
dedicate his church, made him urge thefe workmen to 
labour fo hard, that mafs was celebrated in it about a 
year after it was founded. W'hcn the work was far ad¬ 
vanced, he feiif agents into France to procure if pofQblc 
fome glafs-mukcrs, a kind uf artificers quite unknown 
in England, and to bring them over to glaze the win¬ 
dows of his church and monaAery. Thefe agents were • 
fuccefsfut, and brought feveral glafb-makeri with them ; 
who not only performed the work required by Beiic- 
didl, but jnArudM the EngliAi in the art of making 
glafs for windows, lamps, drinking veAcls, and other 
ufca.” 

But though thefe arts of building edifices of Aone, 
with windows of glafs tnd other ornaments, were tliiu 
introduced by thefe two prelates in the latter part of 
the feventh century, they do not feem to liave finuriAi- 
ed much for fcveral centuries. It appears from many 
incidental Itints in our ancieot hillorians, that Auiie 
buildiugs were Aill very rare in the eighth and ninth 
ages \ and that when any fuch buildings were ercdled, 
they were the obje£ls of much admiration. When Al¬ 
fred the Great, towards the end of the ninth century, 
formed the defign of rehuildinr his ruined cities, 
churches, and moiiaAcrie*, aud of adorning his dumL. 
niuns with more magnificent AruAures, he was obliged 
to bring many of liis artificers from foreign countiics. 

“ Of tbefu (as wc are told by his friend and compa¬ 
nion AAcrius) he bad an almoA innumerable multitude, 
colkiited from diAereot nations; many of them the 
muA excellent in their feveral aits.’* 

In the other parts uf this iflaud architecture was, as 
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migHt naturally be imagined, in a ftill Irf* flouri/hing 
Hate. It appears indeed to have been almoft entirety lutt 
among the pofterity of the ancient Britons after they 
retired to the mountains of Wales. The chief palace 
of the kings of Wales, where the nobility and wife men 
afTeniblcil furmakinu lawn, wbs callnl llic •wbitrpalaiet 
beenufe the wails of it were woven witli white wands 
wiiich had the bark peeled off. By the laws of Wales* 
whoever burnt or dedruyed the king's hall or palace 
was obliged to pay one pound and eighty pence, be* 
fidcM one hundred and twenty pence for eacli of the ad¬ 
jacent buildings, which were eight in number; \iz. 
the dormitory, the kitchen, the chapel, the granary, 
the bakchoufe, the ilorchoufe, the liable, and the dog- 
lioufe. From hence it appears, that a royal refidcnce 
in Wales, with all its offices, when thefe laws were 
made, was valued at f ve pounds and eighty pence of the 
money of that age, equal in quantity of Clvcr to fix- 
teen pounds of onr money, and in efficacy to erne hun¬ 
dred and fixty. This is certainly a fufficient proof of 
the tneannefsofthofe buildings which were only of wood. 
Even the caftles in Wales, in this period, that were 
built for the fecurity of the country, appear to have 
been conflrudcd of the fame materials ; for the laws 
required the king’s valTals to come to the building of 
thrfe caillcs with no other tools but an axe. 

The arts of building do not feera to have been much 
better underftood by the Scots and Pi&s than by-the 
ancient Britons in the former part of this period. 
When Finan, the fecund bilhop of Lindisfarne, built a 
church of wood in that ifland, A. D. 652, he is faid to 
have done it more Siot»rumt after the manner of his 
countrymen the Scots { and it hath been already ob- 
ferved, that Naitan king of the PiAs was obliged to 
bring mafuiiB from Northumberlind, when' he rcfolved 
to build a church of Hone in his dominions, A. D. 71 o. 
After this left period, it is probable that the PiAt, 
and perhaps the Scots, began to learn and praAife the 
art of mafonry; becaufe there are Hill fome Hone build¬ 
ings of a very finguUr conilruAion, and great antiquity, 
to be fees in Scotland. Thefe buildings are all circular; 
though of two kinds fo different from each other, that 
they feem to be the work of different ages and of dif¬ 
ferent nations. The largcll of thefe ftniAures are in 
a very extraordinary talle of architeAure; and are thua 
deferihed by a modern antiquary, who viewed them 
CarAfl'/ /- attention: •* Having arrived at the bar- 

tliiirariiim rack of Olcnclg, I was conduAed lo the remains of 
Sifientri- (hofe ftnpendous fabrics, frated about two miles from 
P' thence, in a valley called Gienbeg, in which four of 
them anciently flood. Two of thefe are now almoft 

J uite demolifhed, the third is half fallen down, the 
ourth is almoft entire. The firft I met with lies to¬ 
wards the north tide of the valley, and is called Ca^le 
Chakmne, or MaUm’s Cafllt. It ftands upon a con- 
ftderable eminence, and affords us a fine profpeA of 
the ifland of Sky and a good part of the Tea coall. 
The foundation of this only appears; as alfo of that 
other, on the eaft end of the valley, called Ct^Ie 
net. About a quarter of a mile further, upon the 
bank of a rivulet which psITe* through the middle of 
the glen, ftands the third fabric called Cojile Tellve. 
I found it compofed of flonea without cement; not 
laid in regular courfes, after the manner of elegant 
buildings, but rudely and without order. Thofe to- 
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ward the bale were pretty Urge, but afeending higher 
they were thin and fiat, fomc of them fcarce exceediog 
the thicknefs of an ordinary brick. I was furprifed to 
find no windows on the outfide, nor any manner of en¬ 
trance into the fabric, except a liole towards the weft, 
at the bxfc, fo very low and nariow, ibal I was foitcd 
to creep in upuu nands and knees, and found that it 
carried me down four or five fteps below the furface of 
the ground. When I was got within I was environed 
betwixt two walls, having a cavity or void fpace 
which led me round the whole building. Oppofite to 
the little entry, on the outCde, was a pretty large 
door in the fecond or inner wall, which let me into 
the area or inner court. When I was there, I per¬ 
ceived that one half of the building was fallen down, 
and thereby had the opportunity of feeing a complete 
fcAion thereof. The tVo walls join together at the 
top, round about, and have formed a Urge void fpace 
or area iu the middle. But to give a more comphto 
idea of thefe buildings, I /hall deferibe the fourth, 
called Ci^le TroJdan, which is by far the moft entire 
of any in that country, and from whence I had s very 
clear notion how thefe fabrics were originally contrived. 
On the outtlde were no windows, nor were the mate¬ 
rials of this caftle anywife different from thofe of-the 
dther already deferibed, only the entry on the outtlde 
was fomewhal larger; but this might be occationed 
by the falling of the ftones from above. The area of 
this makes a complete cii cle; and there arc four doors 
in the inner wall, which face the four cardinal points 
of the compals. Thefe doors are each eight feet and 
a half high, and five feet wide, and lead from the area 
into the cavity between the two walls, which runs 
round the whole building. The perpendicular height 
of this fabric is cxaAly 33 feet; the tliickncfs of both 
walls, iiiiluding the cavity between, no mure than I2 
feet; and ttie cavity itfclf is hardly wide enough for 
two men to walk abrcall; the external ciivumfcrcnce 
is 178 feet. The whole height of the fabrif is divided 
into fijur parts or (lories, feparated from each other hy 
thin floorings of flat ftoiies, which knit the two walls 
together, and run quite round the building; and thirc 
have been winding flairs of the fame flat (tunes afeend- 
iog betwixt wall and wall up to the tup. The under- 
moft partition is fomewhat below the furfacc of the 
ground, and is the wideft ; the others grow narrower 
by degrees till the walls clofc at the top. Over each 
door are nine fquare windows, in a direA line above 
each other, for the adnii/Tion of light; and between 
every row of windows are three others in the uppemvoft 
ftoiy, rifing ab6ve a cornice which projtAs out from 
the inner wall and runs round the fabric.” From this 
defeription of thefe lingular edifices, it plainly appears 
that they were defigned both for lodging and defence; 
and confidering the ftatc of the times in which they 
were built, they were certainly very well contrived for 
anfwering both thefe purpofes. 

The ftone edifices of the other kind which were 
probably crcAcd in this period, and of which fomc few 
are flill to be fecn in Scotland, are not fo large as the 
former, but more artificial- They are (lender, lofty, 
circular towers, of cut (lone, laid in regular rows, be¬ 
tween 40 and 50 feet in external circuihfcrcnce, and 
from 70 to too feet high, with one door fome feet 
from the ground. They att cxaAly fimilar to the 
F f 2 round 
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roiiR(}tower of Ardmoffiandicveralothcn, ia Ireland; 
and therefore were probably built about the fame timei 
which wan in the tenth century, and for the fame pur- 
pofee; wiiich are Iiclievcd by fome to have been for 
the couhnement of penitents while they were perform¬ 
ing penance. On tbis account tbefe towers are always 
found in the neighbourhood of churcbei both in Scot¬ 
land and Ireland; and are foid to have been ufed in this 
Arth*J'>- manner : *' The penitenta were {daced in the upper- 
f ia, Vol. I. Qf tower (which commonly confiQcd of 

r- J® 7 * f,v^; or fix ftories) ; where having made'probatiun, or 

done penance, fuefa a limited time, according to the 
heinotifnefs of their crimes, they tlten were permitted 
to defeend to the next door, aod fo on by degrees, 
until they came to the door, which always fac^ the 
entrance of the church, where they flood to receive 
abfohition from the clergy, and the bUdings of the 
people. A tedious procefa, to which few penitents 
in the prefent age would williugly fubniit. .Other 
writers are of opinion, that the dcugn of tbefe circular 
towers (of which one is ftill remaining at Abemethy 
and another at Brechin) was to ^ placet from 
whence the people were called to public worlhip by 
the found of a horn or trumpet, before the introdudkm 
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of bells. 

This art received very great improvements in the 
lath century ; which indeed may be called tb* agt »/ 
orebUedure; when the rage fur building was more via* 
lent in England than at any other time. The great 
and general improvements that were made in the fa- 
bricK of boufes and churches in the firil years of this 
century, are thus deferibed by a cotemporary writer. 
“ The new cathedrals and innumerable churches that 
were built in all parts, together with the many mag¬ 
nificent cluiUersand mouaflerics, and other ^mrtments 
of monks, that were then ereflcd, afford a fufficient 
pi-oof of the great felicity of England in the reign of 
Henry I. The religious of every order, enjoying 
peace and profperity, difplayed the moft affoiulhiiig 
ardour in every thing that might increafe the fplendour 
of divine worfhip. The fervent zeal of the faithful 
prompted them topuU down houfes and churches every¬ 
where, and rebuild them in a belter manner. By this 
means the ancient edifices that had been raifed in the 
days of Edgar, Edward, and other Chrillian kings, 
were demolifhed, and others of greater magnitude 
and magniiiccnce, and of more elegant workmanfftip, 
were creAcd in their room, to the glory of God.” 

As the prodigious jKiwer of religioua xeal, what¬ 
ever turn it happens to take, when it is tlieroi^hlj 
healed, is well known, it may not be improper to give 
one example of the arts employed by the clergy and 
monks of this period, to inAnmc the pious ardour of 
the kings, nobles, and people, for building and adorn¬ 
ing chufcbcs. When joffred abbot of Croyland re- 
fobed to rebuild the church of bis monaftery in a moQ 
magnificent manner, A. D. tlo6, he obtained from 
the nrchbiihops of Cknterbory and York, a bull dif. 
pcnfitig with the third part of all penances for lln to 
thofe who contributed any thing towards the building 
of (hilt church. This buU tvas dircAed not nidj l» 
the king and people of England, but to the kiugs of 
France and Scotland, and to all other kings, earls, ba- 
poiu, archbidiops, biiliops, abbots, priors, re^ors, pref- 
byters, and clerks, asd to all true believers ia Chrift, 
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rich aod poor, in all Chrillian kingdoms. To make 
thebell nfe of tbis bull, he fent two of bit mull eloquent 
monks to iiroclaim it over all France and Flunders, two 
other monks into Scotland, two into Denmark and Nor¬ 
way, two into Wales, Coriiwal, and Ireland, and others 
intodilTcrcnt parts ofEnghtud. ** Dy this means (fays 
the billorian) the wonderful benefits granted to all the 
contnbutors to ilu: building of this ehureh were pub- 
lilhed to the very ends of the earth ; and great heaps 
of treafure and malfes of yelinw metal flnwid in from 
all countries upon the venerable Ablvit luffred, and 
encouraged him to lay the foundations of his church.” 

Having fpent about four years in colle^ling mountains 
of different kinds of marble from quarries both at 
home and abroad, together with great quantities of 
lime, iron, brafs, and othet materials for builUiug, he 
fixed a day for the great ceremony of laying ttw foun- 
datiuH, which he contrived to make a very effectual 
mean of raiftng the fuperllrudure : For on the long- 
cxpedled day, the feaft of the Holy Virgins Felicitas 
and PerpetuB, an iniBeafe multitude of earls, baroas, 
aod knights, with their ladies and families, of abbots, 
priors, monks, nuns, clerks, and perfons of all. ranks, 
arrived at Croyland, to aiBft at this ceremony. The 
pious Abbot Joffred began by faying certain prayers, 
and Ihedding a flood of tears on the fwadatios. Then 
each of the earb, barons, knights, with their U£es, 
funs, and daughters, the abbots, derks, and otbers, 
laid a floBe, aod upon it depoiited a fum of money, a 
graut of lands, tithes, or patronages, or a promife of 
Hone, lime, wood, l^ur, or carriages, for building 
the church. After this the abbot eatertaued the 
whole company, amoiinting to 5000 perfoni, at din¬ 
ner. To this entertainfflent they were all eacitled; for 
the money, aod grants of different kinds, which they 
bad depofited on the fouudatkw Hones, were alone fuf¬ 
ficient to have raifed a very noUe fabric. By fuch 
arts as thefe the clergy infpired kings, nobles, and 
people of all tanks, with fo ardent a fparit for thefe 
pious works, that in the courfe of this period almoll: 
all the facied edifices in England were rebuilt, and ma¬ 
ny hundreds of new ones rriled from the fbwdation. 

Nor was this fpirit confined to England, but prevailed 
u much ia Scotland in proportkm to its extent and 
rkhes. KJng David I. alone, befidei fevera) cathe¬ 
drals and other churches, built no fewer than thirteen 
abbeys tad priories, fume of whkh were very magni¬ 
ficent ftrodlurcs. 

The facred architefluTe of the Anglo-Norauns in 
the beginning of tbis period did not differ much in its 
ftyle and manner from that of the Anglo-Saxons ; 
their churches being in general plain, low, firong, and 
dark ; tbe arches both of the doors and windows fe- 
okircnlar, with few or no ornaments. By degrees, 
through moeb pradlicc, oar architefls, who were 
all monks or clergymen, improved in their tafte lind 
ikiU, and ventured to form plans of more noble, light, 
and elevated fimdlnres, with a great variety of orna¬ 
ments; which kid to that bold magnificent flyle of build¬ 
ing, comraonly, though perhaps not very properly,called 

the later Ovlkii^ It is not improbable that our monk- 

iih architecls were aSUled in attaining this Hyle nf 
building by models, from foreign countries, or by in- 
Hruflioni from fuch of tiieir own number as liad vifit- 
cd Italy, France, Spain, or the Eall. But the or^in 

of 
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of tills (lyle of architcdoK has been already conll* 
di;rcd, and the chara^rrs by wliich it is didingtiiihcd 
from the ancient Gutliic have alfo been deferibed: 
(Sec a I. Its Srll appeamnee in England 

was towards tlie latter end of the reign of King Hen¬ 
ry II. Hut it was not at once thoroughly adtiptcdf 
foinv fhort folid columns and femidrcular arches being 
rcuiiitd and mixed witli the pointed ones; as for ex¬ 
ample. in the well cud of the Old Temple church; 
and at York, where under the choir there remains 
much of the ancient work, the arches of which are 
but ju(b pointed and rife on {hurt round pillam. fn the 
reign of Henry III. however, this manner of build¬ 
ing fcoms to have gained a complete footing { the cir- 
ciuar giving place to the pointed arch, and the maf- 
Ave cidumn yielding to the {lender pillar. Indeed, like 
all novelties, when once admitted, the ngc of faihion 
made it become fo prevalent, that many m the ancient 
and fulid buildings, eredled in former ages, were taken 
down in order to be re-edified in the new taAe, or had 
addttiuus patched to them, of this mode of architec¬ 
ture. The prefent catlscdral church of Salifbury waa 
begun early in this rcige, and finiihed in the year 1358. 
It is entirely in the Santcenic ilyle t and, according to 
Sir ChriAopher Wrea, may be juAly accounted one of 
the bed patterns of architefturc of the age in which 
it was built. Its excellency is undoubtedly in a great 
tneafurc owing to its being condruAed on one plan ; 
whence arifes that fymmetry and agreement of pans, 
not to be met with in many of our other cathedral 
churches { which have moAly been built at different 
tiiQci, and in a variety of dylct. from this time till 
the reign of Heury VIII. the fafhionable pillars ia 
churches were of Purbcc marble, very fleoder and round, 
encompalTed with marble fhaftsaiitUe detaclied, Isavii^ 
each a capital adorned with foliage, which jiMoing, 
formed one elegant capital for the whole pillar. The 
windows were long and nanow, with poiated arches 
and painted glafs, which was introduced about that 
time, or at lead became more common. Tn this cen¬ 
tury alfo they began to delight in lofty fteepka, with 
fpires and pinoacks. In the fourteenth century, the 
pillars confided of an aSembtageof fhafts not detach¬ 
ed, but united, forming one fo^ and elegant column j 
tlie windows, cfpecially thofie in the call and weft ends, 
were greatly cnlaiged, divided into fevecal lights by 
ftone muUions running into ramiflcatkiiis above, and 
forming numerous compartments in various faxciful 
ihapes. Thofe windows, filled with llained glafs of 
the mod lively colours, rcprercotiiig kiiigs, faints, and 
martyrs, and their hidorks, made a mod fdemn and 
glorious appearance. There were fcveral other varia- 
lioftt, e^cially in the tafte of the car.'ings and other 
ornaments, which are too minute for general hidory. 

Astotbeftate of civil architecture during thefame pe¬ 
riod : The houles nf the common people in the country, 
and of:llKr lower burgeffes in towns and cities, were very 
little improved in their ft rupture, that ir.od numerous and 
ufeful order of men being much depreded lu the times 
we are new delineating. Even in the capital city of 
Lnntlon, all the houfe* of mecbanics and common bur- 
geffes were built nf wood, and covered wi<h draw or 
reeds, toward the end of the twelfth century. But 
the palaces, or rather cadles, of the Anglo-Norman 
kings, barons, and prelates, were very diflereut from 
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thcrefidencetofperfoni of thefame rank In the Anglo- 
Saxon times. For this we have the teftimnuy of a 
perfon of uftdoubted credit, who was welt acquainted 
with titem both. ** The Anglo-Saxon nobles (fays 
William of Malmibury) fquandcred away their ample 
revenues in low and mean hoofes; but the French and 
Norman barona arc very different from them, living at 
Icfs expeaoe, but wi great and magnificent palaces.” 

The truth is, that the rage of building fortified caftles, 
was no lefs violeat among the Nornun princes, prelates, 
and barons, than that of building churches. To this 
they were prompted not only by the cudoin of tliclr 
native country, but alfo by their dangerous lituation in 
this ifiaud. Surrounded by multit^es, whom they 
had depreffed and plundered and by whom they were 
abhorred, tiuy could not think thcmfeivcs fafe with¬ 
out the protection of deep ditches and llrong walls. 

The Conqueror himfclf was fcnfible, that the want of 
fortified places in England had greatly facilitated liia 
conquefi, and might facilitate bis expulfion ; and there* 
fore he made aU polChle hafte to remedy this defeCi, 
by building very magnificent and ftrong caftles iu all 
the towns within the royal demefnes. " William (fays 
Matthew Paris) excelled all his predeceffoTS in building 
caftles, and greatly hurailed his fubjefli and vail'ah with 
tliefe works.” All his earls, barons, and even prelates, 
imitated his example; and it was the firft care of every 
one who received the grant of an eilate from the crown, 
to build a caftle upon it for his defence and n lulence. 

The difputes about the fitcceOion in the following 
reigns, kept up this fpirit for building great and ftrong 
caftles. William Xul'us was ftill a greater builder than 
his father. “ This William (fays Henry Knyghton) 
was much addlAed to building royal caftles and pala¬ 
ces, as the caftles of Dover, Windfor, Norwich, F.xc- 
t«r, tltc palace of Weliminfier, and many others, tefti- 
fy: nor was tliere any king of England before him 
that eredlcd fo many and fuch noble edifices.” 

Henry I. was alfo a great builder both of caftles and 
monafteries. But this rage fur building never prevail¬ 
ed fo much in any period of the Englilh hiftory as in 
the turbulent reign of King Stephen, fioui A. D. 

1135 to A. D. 1154. ” In this reign (as we are told 

by the author of the Saxuii Chronicle) every one who 
was able built a caftle; fu that the poor people were 
worn out with the toil of llicfe buildings, and the 
whole kingdom was covered with caftles.” This lalt 
exprefilon will Itardly appear too ftrong, when we arc 
inrormed, that befides all the caftles before that time 
in England, no fewer than 1115 were raifed from the 
foundation in the (hort fpace of 19 years. See the ar¬ 
ticle Castlb. 

llie caftles, tnonafterks, and greater churches nf 
this period, were generally covervd with lead, the 
windows glaaed 1 and when the vraHs were not of aOi- 
ler, they were neatly pUftmd, and whitcwalhed oii' 
both fides. The doors, ftoon# and roof, were com¬ 
monly made of oak planks and beams, exactly fmooth- 
eJ and jointed, and frequently rarved. It is hardly 
iieceffary to obferve, that the buiWing one of thefe 
great and magnificctit caftlca, monnftrries, or ehurciten,. 
of which there were many in England, mnft have been 
a work of prodigious cxpence and tsbopr; and (hat 
the architeAs and artificers, by whwn tliat work was 
planned and executed, mull have atiained confiderahle 

dexterity 
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dexlutily in their refpefllvc arts. Several of thcfe ar. 
chitrdls have obtained a place in hiilory, and are high* 
ly ecK'bnited for their fuperior fkill. William of Sent, 
architcfl to Arclibilhop Lanfranc in building bia cathc* 
dral, is faid, by Gcrvafc of Canterbury, to have been 
a moft exquiiite artifl bptb in flouc and wood. He 
made not only a model of the whole cathedral, but of 
every particular piece of fculpture and carving, for the 
dircAion of the workmen ( and invented many curioui 
machines for loading and unloading (hips, and convey¬ 
ing heavy weights by land, hccauie uli the ftones were 
brought from Normandy. Matthew Paris fpeaks even 
in a higher llniin of Waller of Coventiy, who flourifh- 
cd towards the end of this period, when he fays, that 
*' fu excellent an architeA had never yet appeared, and 
probably never would appear, in the world.*' This 
eiieoiiiiuin wus undoubtedly too high ; but it is impof- 
fihle to view the remains of maDy magnificent fabrics, 
both faered and civil, that were crewed in this period, 
svithoiit admiring the genius of the archite^i by whom 
they were planned, and the dexterity of the workmen 
by w horn they were executed. 

Ill the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. or ra¬ 
ther towards the latter end of that of Henry VII. when 
brick building became common, a new kind of low 
puiiiied arch grew much in tife : it wasdeferibed from 
four centers, was very round at the haunches, and the 
angle at the top w'as very obt ufc. I’his fort of arch is 
to be found in every one of Cardinal Wolfey’s build¬ 
ings; alfo at Weft Slieeti; an ancient brick gate at 
Mile End, calUd King Jnkn's Gate; and in the great 
gate of the palace of Lambeth. From this time Go- 
thic arcliiir^lure began to decline ; and was foon after 
luppluntrd by a mixed ftyle, if one may venture to call 
it one ; wherein the Grecian and Gothic, however dif- 
cordant and irreconcilable, are jumbled together. 
Concerning this mode of building, Mr Wartoii, in his 
ohfervations on Spenfer's Faery (^eeoe, has the follow¬ 
ing anecdotes and remarks : 

** Altho* the Roman or Grecian architefture did not 
begin to prevail in England till the time of Inigo Jones, 
yet our communication with the Italians, and our imi¬ 
tation of their manners, produced fome fpccimens of 
that ftyle much earlier. Perhaps the carlieft was Somer- 
fet Houfe in the Strand, built about the year 1549, 
by the duke of Somerfet, uncle to Edward VI. The 
monument of Bifhop Gardiner, in Winchefter cathe¬ 
dral, made in the reign of Mary, about 1555, is deco- 
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rated with Ionic pillars. Thefe verfes of Spenfer, 

■ " ' ■ Did rife 

On ftatcly pillars, fram’d after the Doric guife. 

bear an alliiSon to fome of the fafhionable impmve- 
cicnis in building, which at this time were growing 
more and more into eftcem. Thus alfo Biftiop HalL 
who wrote about the fame time, viz. 1598 : 

There ftndcft thou fume ftately Doricke frame, 

Or neat lonicke work.. 1 - 1. 

But thefe oniaments were often abfurdly introduced 
into the old Gothic llyle : as in the magniilceiit por¬ 
tico of the fchools at Oxford, erefted about the year 
1613; where the builder, in a Gothic edtiicc, has af- 
fcdlcdly difplayed bis univerfal (kill in the modern ar- ' 
chitedture, by giving us all the five orders together. 
However, moll of the great buildings of (^een Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign have a ftyle peculiar to thcmfeIvcH both in 
form and finiftting ; where, though much of the old 
Gothic is retained, and great pan of the new tafte is 
adopted, yet neither predominates; while bot1i, thus 
diftindly blended, compofe a fantaftic (peeics, hardly 
reducible to any clafs or name. One of its eharafter- 
ifttet is the aFi^ation of large and lofty windows: 
where, fays Bacon, ** you (hall have fometimes fair 
houfes fo full of glafs, that one cannot tell where to 
come to be out of the fun.” 

To return now to our genent hiftory, and to con¬ 
clude : In the 15th and l6tb centuries, when learning 
of all kinds began to revive, the chafte architedure of 
the Greeks and Romans feemed as it were to be re¬ 
called into life. The firft improvements in it began 
in Italy, and owed their exiilence to the many ruins 
of the ancient Roman ftruAures that were to be found 
in that country, from whence an improved method of 
building was gradually brought into the other countries 
of Europe : and though the Italians for a long time 
retained the fupniority as architeds over the other 
European nations; yet, as men of genius travelled 
from all quarters into Italy, where they had an oppor¬ 
tunity of feeing the originals ftx>m whence the Italians 
copied, arcbitcAs have arifen in other nations equal, if 
not fuperior, to any that ever appeared in Italy. Of 
this we have a recent inftance in our own countryman 
Mr Myine, who lately gained the prize in architedlure 
at Rome, where it would no doubt be difputed by 
fuch natiyes of Italy as were beft Ikilled in that art. 
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muft have elapfed before architedure 
conftdered as a fine art. Utility was 
its original deftination, and ftill continues to be its prin¬ 
cipal end. Experience, however, has taught us, that 
xrcliiteAure is capable ^f exciting a variety of agree¬ 
able feelings. Of thefe, utility, grandeur, regularity, 
order, and proportion, are the chief. 

ArchitcAure, being an ufeful as well as a One axf, 
leads us to diftinguiih buildings, and parts of buildings, 
into three kinds, viz. what are intended fur ufc folely, 
what for ornament folely, and what for both. Build¬ 
ings intended for utility folely, ought in every part to 
correfpond precifely to that intention: the lead devla- 
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tion from ufe, though contributing to ornament, will 
be difagreeablc; for every work of ufe being coufider- 
ed IS a mean to an end, its perfeflion as a mean is the 
capital circumftance, and every other beauty in oppo- 
fition is negleded as improper. On the othe^bafid, in 
fuch things as arc intended folely for ornament, as co¬ 
lumns, obelilks, triumphal arches, &c. beauty alone 
ought to be regarded. The principal difficulty in ar- 
cliitedure lies in combiniog ule and ornament. In or¬ 
der toaccomplifh thefe ends, different and even oppe- 
fite means muft be employed; which is the rcafon why 
they are fo feldom united in perfeiUoii; and hence, in 
buildings of tbii kind, the only pra^cable method is, 

t« 
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princlr>lr*- to prefer utility to ornament according to the cbtrBc> 
‘ ter of the building 1 in palace*, and fuch buildings aa 
admit of a tariety of ufcful cuntriYaoce, regularity 
ought <0 be preferred ; but in dwelling houfei that are 
too fmall for variety df contrivance, utility ought to 
prevail, neglefting regularity u far as it ftands in op- 
poiltion to convenience. 

In confidering attentively the beauty of vifible ob> 
jrds, we difcovcr two kinds. The firft may be termed 
live bcauiy. inirinjtc beauty, becaiife it is difcovercd iu a iingle ob* 
jrdl, without relation to any other. The fecond may be 
termed relative beauty, being founded on a combina¬ 
tion of relative objects. Architedure admits of both 
kinds. Wc fhall firil give a few examples of relative 
beauty. 

'I'he proportions of a door arc detenninedhy theufe 
to whieli it is deflined. The door of a dwelling houfe, 
which ought to correfpond to the biiman lize, it confin¬ 
ed to feven or eight feet in height and three or four 
in breadth. The proportions proper for a (labte or 
coaoUhoufe are dilTcrent. The door of a church ought 
to he wide, in order to afford an eafy paflage for a 
mnltilude { and its height mud be regulated by its 
widenefs, that the proportion may pleafetheeye. The 
fize of the windows ought always to be proportioned 
to that of the room they are deftined to illuminate; for 
if the apertures be not large enough to convey light to 
every corner, the room mud be unequally lighted, 
which it a great deformity. Steps of flairs fhouidlike- 
wife be accommodated to the human figure, without 
regarding any other proportion ; they are accordingly 
the fame io large and in fmall buildings, becaufc both 
are inhabited by men of the fame fize. 

Wc fhall next contidrr intrinjlc beauty, blended with 
that which is relative. A cube itfelf it more agree¬ 
able than a parallelopipedon ; this conflantly holds in 
fmall figures: but a large building in the form of a cube 
is lumpifh and heavy ( while a parallelopipedon, fet on 
its fmaller bafe, is more agreeable on account of Its 
elevation: Hence the beauty of Gothic towers. But if 
this hgure were to be ufed in a dwelling houfe, to make 
way for relative beauty, we would immediately per¬ 
ceive that utility ought chiefly to be regarded ; and 
this figure, inconvenient by its height, ought to be fet 
on its larger bafe : the loftincfB in this cafe would be 
loll: but that lofs will be more than fufBciently com- 
prnfaled by the additional conveuiencr. Hence the 
form of bnildingk fpread more upon the ground than 
raifed in height, is always preferred for a dwelling 
houfe. 

Tntfriisl With regard to the internal divillons, utility re- 
divilinnsuf quires that the rooms be rcelangular, to avoid ufelefs 
huLfea, fpaces. An hexagonal figure leaves no void fpaces ; 

but it determines the rooms to be all of one fize, which 
is both inconvenient and difagreeable foi want of va- 
rily. Though a cube be the moft agreeable figure, 
and may anfwer fora room of a moderate fize; yet, ia 
a very large room, utility requires a diflerent figure. 
Uiiconflitcd motion is the chief convenience of a great 
room ; to obtain this the greatefl length that can be 
had is necelTary. But a fquare roon> uf large llac is 
incouveiiteiit. It removes chatis, tables, &c. at too 
great a dillancc from the hand, which, when uncm- 
phiyed, mull be ranged along the fiiU's of the mom. 
Utility, therefore, requires a large room to be a paral- 
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lelogram. This 6gure is llkewifc beft calculated for Priaciplei, 
the admifSon of light t becaufc, to avoid crofs lights, 
all the windows ought to be in one wall; and if the op- 
pofite wall be at fuch a diflance as not to be fully light¬ 
ed, the room muft be obfeure. The height of a room 
exceeding nine or ten feet has little relation to utility ( 
therefore proportion is the only rule for determining 
the height when above that number of feet. . 

Artms who deal in the beautiful, love to entertain Utility and 
the eye; palaces and furuptuous buildings, in which in-hesutyo^ 
trinfle beauty mey be fully difplayed, give them an op-t**'.*"'®®* 
portimity of exerting their tafte. But fuch a propen- 
fity is peculiarly unhappy with regard to private dwell¬ 
ing iioufes; becaufc, in thefe, relative beauty cannot be 
difplayed to pcrfcdlion without hurting inlriiific beau¬ 
ty. There is no opportunity for great variety of form 
in a fmall houfe; and in ediiices of this kind, internal 
convenience has not hitherto been happily adjulied to 
eidteriial regularity. Perhaps an accurate cuiiicidcuce 
in this refpecl is beyond the reach uf art. Architedls, 
however, conflantly fplit upon this rock ; for they ne¬ 
ver can be perluaded to give over atlcmptiiigto recon¬ 
cile thefe two iucoinpatibks: how oilierwifc ihould it 
happen, that of tlic endlefs variety of private dwelling 
buufes, there fliuuld nut be one foiinil that is generally 
agreed upon as a good pattern ? the unwearied propeii. 
fity to make a houfe n-gulur us well as convenient 
obliges the architeiil, in fomc uriirles, to facrifice con¬ 
venience to regularity ; and, in otheis, regularity to 
convenience; and aecurdiiigly the houfe which turns 
out neither regular nor convenient, never fiuls to dif- 
plcafr. 

Nothing can be more evident, than tliat the form of 
a dwelling houfe ought to he foiled to the climate; yet 
no error is more common than to copy in Britain the 
form of Italian lioufes, not foigctling even ihofe pans 
that are pnrpofely contrived for collecting air, and for 
excluding the fun ; wituefs unr colonnades and logins, 
dsfigncd by the Italians to gather cool air, and cxeludc 
the beams of the fun, conveniences uhich llic climate 
of this country does not require. 

We fhall next view archite^nrc as one of the flue .VrLiiiiet- 
arts; which will lead us to the cxamiiiatiun of inchiure eonfi- 
buildings, and parts of buildings, as arecjiculated foie-ted 
ly to plcafe the eye. Variety previnU in the works 
nature; hut art requires to be gnid»d by riiK and coiii- 
pafs. Hence it ia, that in fuch works of art us imitate 
nature, the griMt art is, to hide every appearance of aii; 
which is done by avoiding legulaiily and indulging 
variety-. But in wurks uf art that are urigiiiul and not 
imitative, fuch as archiiedlnrc, Ill'll regularity and 
un.funnily ought to be lUidied, fo far as conlillent uith 
ui.Iity. ,3 

Proportion is not lefs agtrrable than regularity and Oith rente 
uniformity; and therefore, in buddings intended to between 
pieafelhc eye, they are all equally efTeiitial. It is taken pn’r®’’* 
for granted by many writers, that in all the 
of a building there are certain ftrirt proportions 
pleafi* the eye, in tbe fame manner as in found there 
are certain Arid proportions which plcafe the ear; and 

that, in both, tli« flightvll deviation is equally difagrcc- 

able. Others feem to relijh more a comparifon between 
proportion in numbers and proportion' iu quantity ; 
and maintain, ihni the fume proportions are agreeable 
in both. The pruportiuns, fur example, ofthenum- 

bus 
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bers l6, 34 t tnd 36, «re t{pT«ablc ; and fo, fay they, 
•' are the proportion* of a room, whnfe height it 16 feet, 
the breath 24, and the length 36. But it ought to Ik 
confidered, that there it no refemblanee or rriation be* 
tween the objcAi of different {en&v. What pieafe* the 
car i<i liarmnny, i* not the proponion of the ftringt of 
tlKinftrwrtenT,batoftbc found which thefe firing* pro* 
duce. In architeAure, on the contrary, it it tw pro¬ 
portion of different quaaticki that pkafea the eye, with¬ 
out the leaft relation to found. The fame thing any 
be faid of number*. Quantity it a real quality of erery 
body ( number ii not a realqu^ty, bnt merdyanidea 
that arifes upon viewing a plurality of thing* in foccef- 
Con. An arithtnetical proportion » agreeable in lum¬ 
ber* } but have wc from thi* any reafon to conclude, 
that it muii alfo be agreeaUe in quantity? At this rate, 
a geometrical proportion, and inan^ others, ought alfo 
to he agreeable in both. A certain proponion may 
coincide in quantity and number ; and amongft an end- 
lef* variety of proportions, it would be wonderful if 
there never Ihould be a coincidence. One example i* 
given of this cuincideace in the numbers t6, 34, and 
36 ; but, to be convinced that it is merely accidental, 
we need but reflcA, that the fame proportions are not 
applicable to the external figure of a houfe, and far 
Id's to a column. 

It is ludicrous to obferve writers acknowledging the 
neceilityof aecurate proportions,and yet differing wide¬ 
ly about them. Laying afide reafoning and philofophy, 
one faA univcrfnlly agreed on ought to have undeceived 
them, that thefame proportions which pieafe in a model 
arc not agreeable in a large building : a room 48 feet 
in length, and 24 in breadth and height, is well propor¬ 
tioned : but a room 12 feet wide and high, and 34 long, 
29 approaches to a gallery. 

Beauty ari- Perrault, in Ins comparifon of the ancients and mo- 
fin^ from derni,^es to the oppofite extreme ; maialaiiiing, that 
proporuou. different proportions alfigned to each order of co¬ 
lumns are arbitrary, and that the beauty of thefe pro¬ 
portions is entirely the cffeA of cuftom. Bnt he IhouM 
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variation of proportioti, depending on the fire of the Principtai. 
columo. A row of columns 10 feet high, and a row 
twice that height, require different proportions i The 
intereolumniations mull alfo differ in proporrion ac¬ 
cording to the height of the row. 

Proportion of parts is not only ttfclf a beauty, but is 
infeparablyconncded with a bcautyufthe highell lelifh, 
that of concord and harmony; which will be plain from 
what follows: A room, the parts of which am all finely 
adjufted to each other, linkes us not only with the 
beauty of proportion, but with a plcafure far fuperior. 

The length, the breadth, the height, the windows, 
raife each of them a feparate emotion : Thefe rmotioiia 
are fimilar; and,though faint when fepirately felt, they 
produce in conjuiiAion the emotion of concord or liar- 
mony, which is very pleafant. On the other hand, 
where the length of a room far exceeds the breadth, 
the mind, comparing together parts fo intimately con- 
•eAed, immediately pencives a difagreement or dif- 
proportion which difguffs. Hence a long gtUeiy, 
however convenient for cxcrcifc, i* not an agreeable 
figure of a room. 

In buildings defiined chiefly or folcly to pieafe the 
eye, regularity and proportion are effentially iieceffary, 
becaufe they are the means of producing intrinfic beau- 
ty. Bat a flciliul artift will not confine his view tore- 
gularity and proportion; he will alfo ftudy congruity,|^^^g 
which is perveived when the form and ornaments of ae^j to tlio 
firuAure are fuited to the purpofe for whidi it is ap-purpolc'' 
pointed. Hence every building ought to have an ex-l*"" "'b'*h 
preflion fuited to its deftination. A palace ouglit 
be fumptuotis and grand ; a private dwelling, neat 
modcll; a playhoufe, gay and fplendid; and a reonu- 
ment, gloomy and melancholy. A heathen temple has 
a double dellinaiioii: h is confidtred as a houfe dedi¬ 
cated to fome divinity; therefore it ought to be grand, 
elevated, and mHguificent: It is alfo confidered as a 
place of worfhip ; and therefore ought to be fomewhat 
dark and gloomy, becaufc dimncls or obfeurity pro¬ 
duces that tone of mind which it favourable to humi- 


have confidcred, that if thefe proportions had not ori- 
ginsUy been agreeable, they could never have been 
effahliffied by cuAom. 

For illuftrating this point, we (hall add a few exam¬ 
ples of the agreeablcnefs of different propoitions. In a 
fumptuous edifice, the capital rooms ought to be large, 
olherwife they will not be proportioned to the fixe of 
the building; for the fame reafon, a very large room it 
improper in a fmall houfe. But in things thus related, 
the mind requires not a precife or I'uigle proportion, re- 
}eAing all others j on the contrary, many different pro¬ 
portion* arc equally agreeable. It is only when a pro- 
portion becomes luofe and diftant, that the agrecable- 
^neft abates, aitd at lad vaniihes. Accordingly, in build¬ 
ings, rooms of different proportions are found to be 
equally agreeable, even where the proportion is not 
inflnenced by utility. With regard to the proportion 
the height of a room (hoald bear to the length and 
breadth, it iniift be extremely arbitrary, eonfidering 
the uncertainty of the eye as to the bei^t of a room 
when it exceeds l(S or 17 fret. In columns, again, 
everyarcbiieft mnft confefsthat the proportionof height 
and thickiiefs varies betwixt 8 diameters and 10, and 
that every proportion between thefe two cxtrrmti is 
agreeable. Befides, there miift certainly be a further 
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Irty and devotion. Columns, befides their chief delli- 
nation of being fupports, contribute to that peculiar 
expreflioii which the deflination of a building requires. 
Columns of different proportions ferve to exprefs lofti- 
nefs, lightneft, &c. as well as ftrcnglh. Situation may 
alfo contribute to expreffioti : Conveuicncy regulates 
the fituation of a private dwelling-houfr ; and the fitua- 
tkm of a palace ought to be lofty. This leads to a 
queAion, Whether the fituation, where there happens 
to be no choice, ought, in any moafure, to regulate 
the form of the edifice ? The connexion between a 
great houfe and a neighbouring field, though not ex¬ 
tremely intimate, demands, however, fome eongniity. 

It vreuld, for example, dtfpleafe us to find an elegant 
building thrown away upon a wild uncultivated coun- 
try: coogniity requires a polifhed field for fuch a 
building. The old Gothic form of building wa* well 
fuited to the rough uncultivated regions where it was 
invented ; but was very ill adapted to the fine plains 
of France and Italy. 

The evfMTial ftriif4iirc nf a bniifr leads naturally to InterfuJ 
it* internal ftruAure. A large and fpacious room,drii(ion of 
which is the firft that commonly receives us, is a bad 
contrivance in feveral refpeAs. In the firft place, 
when immediately from Uie open air we itep into fuch 

a 
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prioeiplei. a roomi iti die in appearance ii dimini/he^ by cen- 

- trad { it looki little, cotnpared with the great canopy 

of the iky. In the next place, when it recovers its 
grandeur, as it foon doth, it gives a diminutive ap* 
pcarancc to the red of the houle t paiSiig from it, c- 
very apartment looks little. In the third place, by 
its fitiiatiou it ferves only for a waiting room, and a 
pafTage to the principal apartments. Rejc<fting there< 
fore this form, a hint may be taken from the climax 
ill writing for auotlier that appears more fnitable : A 
haiidfomc portico, proportioned to the Cxe and faihion 
of the fioiit, leads into a waiting room of a larger fire, 
and this to the great room, ail by a progreflloii of 
fniall to great. 

Grandeur is the principal emotion that architefliire 
ts capable of railing in the mind : it might therefore 
be the chief itudy of the arlid, in great buildings de« 
lliiicd to pleafc the eye. But as grandeur depends 
partly on fize, it is unlucky for architedlure that it is 
governed by regularity and proportion, which never 
deceive the eye by making objefts appear larger than 
they arc in reality. Hut though regularity and pro* 
portion contribute nothing to grandeur, fo far as that 
emotion depends on fize ; yet they contribute greatly 
to it by coiiiining the fize within fuch bounds that it 
can be taken in and examined at one view ; for when 
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with a row of vafirs, ii as oohappy coBceit, by pla> 
cing a thing, whofe natural drlliiiation-is utiJiiy,''-~v~*^l 
where it cannot have even the appearance of ufe. As 
to carvings upon the externa! furfacc of a building, 
termed relievo wlien fiat, and aho tdievo when 
prominent, all contradiAory exprefTions ought to be 
avoided. Now, firmncfs and fulidity being the pro¬ 
per expreflions of a pedefial, and, on the contrary, 
iightncfs and delicacy of carved work, the pedellal, 
wliethcr of a column or of a flatue, ought to be fpar- 
ingly ornamented. The ancients never veutured any 
bolder ornament than the baflb relievo. 

With refpe£t to ornaments of the fecond kind, it U 
a great blunder to contrive them fo as to make them 
appear ufelefs. A blind window, therefore, wlicii tie- 
cefFary for regulaiity, ought to be fo difguifed as to 
appear a real window : when it appe.irs without dif- 
guife, it is difguflful, as a vain attempt to fujiply the 
want of invention ; it (liuws the irrcgulai Ity In a Arong- 
er light, by fignifying tliat a window ought to be there 
in point of regulai'icy, hut tliat the arcli.ite^ hud not 
Ikill fufRcient to coiiueit external regularity with in¬ 
ternal convenience. 

As to the third, it is an error to fink pilaAcrs fo far 
into the wall, as to remove totally, or molUy, the ap¬ 
pearance of ufe. They fuould always projedt fo much 


objeAs are fo large os not to be compreiiendcd but 
in parts, they tend rather to diftradt than fatisfy the 
mind. 

We (liall next pafs to fuch ornaments as contribute 
to give buildings a peculiar exprefCon. It has been 
doubted, whether a building can regularly admit any 
omamcBt but what is ufeful, or at lexll has thst ap. 
pearance. But, cunfidering the donhle aim of archi- 
tedture as a hne, as well as an ufcfuI ait, there is no 


from the wall, as to have the ap^iearuncc of fuppnrt- 
ing the entablature over them. - ^ j 

From omainciits in general, we defeend to a pillar, Colunun. 
the chief arnamciit in great buildings. The dcriinaiiun 
of a pillar is to fuppoit, really, or in appearance, ano¬ 
ther part, termed the enlahltUurt, With regard to 
the form of a pillar, it muft be nbferved, that a circle 
is a mure agreeable iiguve than a fquare, a globe than 
a cube, and a c)linder tlian a parallelopipedun. This 


rcafon why ornaments may not be added to pleafe 
the eye, without any relation to utility. A private 
dwelling houfe, it is true, and other edifices, where 
ufe is the cltief aim, admit not regularly any ornament 
but what has at leaA the appearance of ufe ; but 
temples, triumphal arches, and other buildings, in¬ 
tended chiefly or folely for fliow, may be highly onia- 
mented. 

DifTtrent This fuggcAs a divifioti of ornaments into three 
viz. I. Ornaments that, are beautiful without 
relation Co ufe ; fuch as llatues, vafes, balTa or alto re¬ 
lievo : 2. Things in themfclvei sot beautiful, but pof- 
fcinng the beauty of utility, by impofing on the fpcc- 
tator, and uppeariug to be ufetiil; fuch as blind win¬ 
dows ; 3. ^V1lc^e ibinga arc bcauiuul in themfclves, 
and ut the fame time take on the appearance of ufe ; 
fuch as pitailers. 

With regard to the firji, we naturally require that 
a (latuc be fo placed, as to br feen in every direction, 
and examined at dilTerent diAinees. Statues, there- 
fore, arc properly introduced to adorn the great flair 
that leads to the principal door of a palace, or to lef- 
feu the void between pillars. Bi.i a iiiclic in the ex¬ 
ternal front is an improper place for a itatue. There 
is an additional reafun againll plaeiug tlum upon the 
■ or lup of the walls 1 llieii lieMilh filuatiuu gives 
pain, as they have the appearance nf bring in danger 
of tumbling down ; bcfides, we are inrimed to feel 
• from their bciug too much expofrd to the inclemen¬ 
cies of the weather. To aduru the top of the wall 
VoL. II. Part L 


laft, in the language of architrdture, is faying, tliat a 
column is a more agreeable figure than a pilaltcr ; 
and for tliat reafoii it ought to be preterred, when all 
other circumftances arc equal. Anoihcr reafuii con¬ 
curs, that 3 column annexed to a w all, which is a plain 
furfaee, makes a greater variety than a pilailer. Bc- 
lides, pilaflcrs at a diflance are apt to be niillaken for 
pillars; and the fpedlator is Jifappointed, when, on a 
Dcaier approach, be difeovers them to be only pilufters. 

As to the parts of a column, a bate uniform cylin¬ 
der, without a capital, appears naked ; and without a 
bafr, appears too tickliilily placed to Hand firm; it 
ought therefore to have foiiie linifhiiig at the top and 
bottom : Hence the three chief parts of a column, llie 
fhafe, tbc bafe, and the capital. Nature undoubtedly 
requires proportion among thefe parts, but it admits 
of variety of proportion. Vitruvius and foinc of the 
elder writers feem to think, that the proportions of 
columns were derived from the human liguic, the ca¬ 
pital rcprefcnting the head, the bafe the lect, and llie 
(haft the body. The Tufcaii has been acemdirigly 
denominated the GiganlU ; the Doric, the Heicikjii s 
the Ionic, the Afslronal; and the Coiintbiau, the /'/r- 
giiuU I —The Compofitc is a mixture of the Corinilii- 
an and Ionic. As to the bafe, the principle of utility 
interpufe* to vary it from tlic hutnun figure, and 10 
proportion it fo to llie whole, ss to giic the column the 
appearance of liability. y 

Among the Greeks, wc find only three orders 
<oIumus, the Doric, the Ionic, and Uie Curinihiaii, di- ^ 

Gg llinguifiicd vti.-id. 
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ftin^uiihed from «ack other by their deftioatioa ti 
'■"V Mclt as bf their ornament!. It hat been dirputed* 
whether any new order can be added to thefe : fome 
hold the affirmative, and gire for inRancestbeTufean 
tad Compnfite: others maintain, that thefe properly 
are not diRindt orders, but only the origioal ordera, 
with fome flight variation. The only circumftancet 
that can fenre to dJftinguiflt one order from another, 
are the form of the column, and its deRinatioo. I'o 
make the flrR a diilinguifhing mark, without regard 
to the other, would multiply orders without end. De> 
flination if more limited, and it leads us to dillinguifli 
tlo'ce kinds of orders; one plain and Rrong, for the 
purpufe of fuppurtiDg plain and mafly buildings j one 
delicate aud graceful, fur fuppoiling buildings of that 
ch.iniflcr; and between thefe, a third, for fupporting 
buildings uf a mixed riature. So that, if deftinatiun 
alone is to be regarded, the Tufcafi ia of the fame ur> 
der with the Doric, and the Coinpulite with the Corin- 
thun. 

The ornaments of thefe three ordera ought to be 
fuited to the piirpofes for which they arc intended. 
I’lain and ruflic ornaments would not be a little dif- 
cordant with the elegance of the Corinthian order, aod 
(weet and delicate oniamenls not Icfe with the Rrength 
of the Doric. 

Rultirc- With refpeft to buildings of every kind, one rule, 
rardiiig dilated by utility, is, that tbrv ]>c firm and Rnblc. 
buiidir.a 10 AiK.thtT, diciatid by beauty, is, that they alfo ap]>ear 
jenerai jjutig that appears tottering, 

and in haifurd of tumbling down, piuductth in the 
fpe^ator the painful emotion of fear, inflead of the 
pirsliiig emotion of beauty ; and according^ it (houlj 
be the great care of the ariiR, that every part of his 
edifice appear to he well fupported. Some have intro¬ 
duced a kind of conceit in architecture, by giving parts 
of buildings the appearance of falling j of this kind is 
the chnrcli of St Sophia in Conflantinople ; the round 
towers in tlie uppeniiun. fturies of Gothic buildings is 
in the fame falfe tafle. 

The moR cunfiderable ornaments ufed in arcliitefl ure 
are Rve orders of columns, pediments, arches, bailuRers, 
&c. uf which in the following chapters. 

Chap. I. thf Orders of ArchittSlure. 

An order confiRs of two principal members, the 
Column and the Entablature ; each of which is 
eompofed of three principal parts. Thofe of the co- 
' lumns arc, the Bafr, the Shnfi% and the Cajntsli and 

thofe of the Entablature are, the Arcfii/rave, ibe 
Fri'ae and the Cornier. All thefe are fubdivided into 
many leffcr parts, whofe number, form, and dimen- 
fions, charaderize each order, and exprefs the degree 
of flrenglh, delicacy, ricbefs, or (impheity peculiar 

Puns Ilf an The parts that compofe an order may be diftributed 
cr<ler<iiviij. into two di/Tei'cnt clafles. In themay be ranged 
e<i'iito twog)} ibat have any analogy to the primitive huts, and 
tloaei. ripj^nt fome part that was neceffary in their con- 
Such arc the fliaft uf the culuimi, with 
tVt'^Bth of its hafe, and the abacus of its capital i 
likewne the arcldtrave and triglyphs, the mutuies, 
modilions, or dentdes, which all of them rrprefent the 
rafters, or fome other pieces of timber ufed 'o fup- 
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port the covering; and the corooa, r^refenting the Principle*, 
beds of materiiU that eompofed the covering. All 
thefe may properlv be diftin^ilhed by the name of 
tjftnuaymembers. The fubfervient parts, contrived for 
the ufe or ornaments of the former, and commonly 
called moulUngSt may conftitute the fecestd claCs. 

There are eight regular mouldings .in ornamenting 
columns: the fillet, lillel, or fquarr ; the aftraga), 
or bead ; the torus, or tore ; the feutia, mouth, or 
cafement; the echinus, ovolo, or quarter-round; the 
inverted cyma, talon, or ogic; the cyma, cyma re<Sla, 
or cymation ; the cavetto, or hollow. I^ie names 
of thefe allude to their forms, and their forms are 
adapted to the purpofes fur which they are intended. 

Sec PUte XXXVIII. 

The ovolo and talon, as they are ilrong at the ex¬ 
tremities, are fit for fiipports; the cyma and cavetto, 
though improper for Supports, ferve for coverings to 
Richer other memhm ; the torus aud aftraga!, being 
lhaped like ropes, are intended to bind and fortify the 
parts with which they are connected i But the ui'c of 
the fcotia and fillet is only to feparate and diRinguilh 
the other mouldings, to give a graceful turn to the 
profile, and to prevent the confufton which would arife 
Irom joining fevcral curved members together. 

There are varioas methods of deferibing the con¬ 
tours of mouldings; but the fimplefi and bell is to 
form them of quadrants of circles. . ^ 

An alTcmbUge of wliat are called elfential parts and 
mouldings is termed a pr^t. Tht moR perfeA pru-vlut. 
files nre inch at are ccmipofed of few mouldings, varied 
In form and flze; end lo difpofed, that the llraight 
and curved ones fucceed each other alternately. When 
ornaments are employed in mouldings, fome of them 
Ihould be left plain, in order to give a proper repofe t 
For when all are ornamented, the figure of the profile 

is loft- .... 3i 

Columns, in imitation of trees, from which iheyDiminn- 
drew their origin, are tapered io their Ihafts. In the tion of (O- 
aiitiquei the diminution is vtriottfly performed: begin- ^otniu. 
log fometimes from the foot of the fliaft, and at others 
from one quarter, or one-third of its height ; the 
lower part being pcrfeftly cylindrical. The former of 
thefe was moR in ufe amongR the ancients, and being 
the tnoft natural and graceful, ought to have the pre¬ 
ference, though the latter hath been more univcrfally 
pra'.^tifed hy modern artiRs. 

The firft archite£ls, fays M. Auzoult, probably 
made tlwir columns in ftraight lines, in imitation of 
trees; fo that their (hsfi was a AuRum of a cone i 
bnt finding this form abrupt and difagrccable, they 
made ufe of fume curve, which, fpringing from the 
extremities of the fuperior and inferior diameters of 
the column, fwelled beyond the fidei of the cone, 
and by that means gave a mure pleafiog figure to the- 
contour. 

Vitruvius, in the fecond chapter o^liis third bonk, 
mentions this praAicc, but in fo obfeure and curfory a 
manner, that his meaning hath not been underRood} 
and fcveral of the modem architedli, intending to 
conform ibcrafcivev lu his dudlrliic, have iiiaile t&e 
diameters of their columns greater in the middle than 
at the foot of the (haft. Leun Baptifta, Alberti, and 
others uf the Florentine and Roman architeds, have 
earned this to a very great txcefs; fur which they 

have 
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Prmcirles. have t^ccnjuIVly blamed, as it is neither natural, rca. 
foaable, nor beautiful. 

Monfteur Anzoult obferves, that a column, Aip. 
poGog its fliafts to be the fruiliim of a cone, may 
hare an additional thicknefs in tl)e middle, without 
being ftveltcd tlicrc bey^md llic bulk of its rtifeinn' 
parts; and Tuppofes the addition memtoned hy Vi* 
truvios to figtiify nothing but the inerrafe towards 
the middle of the column, ociafioncd by changing 
the ftraight line, which at firlV was in ufe, for a 
curve. 

This fuppoiltion is extremely juft, and founded on 
wha^t is obferved in ilic works of antiquity; where 
there is no inftance of columns thicker in the middle 
than at the bottom, though all have the fwelling hint¬ 
ed at by V'iliuvius, all of them being tcvminated by 
curves ; fomc granite columns cxccptcd, which arc 
hounded bj ftraight lines; a proof, perhaps, of their 

• uiiliquity. or of their having been wrought m the 

f quarries of Egypt by bungling and uufkilful work¬ 

men. 

Monfienr Wondel, in his liook entitled Rr/olutfon 
Jtt qujtrt prineipaun prohlmtt tP^rehkfHttre, teaches 
vHrioai manners «rf diminiUting columns ; the bell 
and fimplcft of which is by means of the inftrument 
which Nicomcdcs invented to deferibe the fitii con¬ 
choid : fur this, being applied at the bottom of the 
ftiaft, performs at one fwcep both the fwclling and 
the diminution ; giving fuch a graceful form to the 
column, that it'U univTrfally allowed to be the moil 
perfeft praAice hitherto difeovered. The columns 
in tbe Paniheon, accounted the moft. beautiful among 
the anti^ttea, are made in this manner ; as appears 
by tlie exaft meafurei of one of them ^to be found 
36 in Defgodct’s antiquities of-Rome. 

VigftoU’i To give an accurate idea of the operation, it will 
uiediod. jjj neceiTary firft to deferibe Vignola’a method of dt- 
g minntion, on whicli it it groundrd. “ As to this 

* fecond method, fays Vignofc, it is a difeovery of my 
own; and nlthotigh it be Icfs known than the for- 
iner, it will be eafily comprehended by the figure. 
Having thenfiire determined the meafures of your 
column, (that is to fay, the height of the Oiaft, and 

PLXXXIVits inferior and fupenor diameters), draw a line in- 
deftiiitcly from C through D, perpendicular to the 
axis of the column: this done, fet oft the diftance 
C 1 ), which is the inferior femi-diameter, from A, 
the extreme point of the fiiperior femUdiameter, to 
B, a point in the axis; then from A, through B, draw 
ihe line A B E, which will cut the indefinite line C D 
in E; ;uul, Aom this point of interfeSion E, draw 
through the axis of the column any number of rays at 
£ b a, on each of which, from the axis towards the cir¬ 
cumference, fetting off the interval C R, yon may iind 
any number of points, a, a, a, through which if a 
curve be drawn, it will deferibe the fwdliiig aud dimU 
^ 40 Hution of the column.” 

N'comc- Though this method be fufficiently accurate for 
in- praflicc, cfpccially if a confiderable number of pointa 
ftrument. fy^nd, yet ftriflly fpcaking, it is defedtive ; as the 

curve mud either be drown by, hand, or Sy applying 

a ficxibU: ruler to all the points; both of which are 
liable to variatioiu. Blondel therefore, to obviate this 
ebjedliou, (after having proved the curve p:JGng from 
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A to C through the points a, a, to be of the fame nb-Pr'"f’ple». 
turc with the ftrll conciioid of the ancients), employed ■—>r* 
the inftrument of Kicomcdcs to deferibe it; the cun- 
ftruflion of which is ns follows : 

Having determined, as above, the length of the 
Ihaft, with the Inferiot and fuperiur dismctcis uf the 
cohimn, and having likewife found the length of the 
line C i) E, take three nileri, cither of wood or me¬ 
tal, as F G, 11 ), and A H { of which let G and 
1 D Iw fiflencd together at right angles in G. Cut 
a dove-tail groove in the middle of F G, from top to 
bottom ; and at the point E on the ruler I D (whofc 
diftance, from the middle of the groove in F G, is the 
fame as that of the point of interfrttior from the axil 
of the column) fix a pin; then on the ruler A H fet 
off the diftance A 1 ), equal to C 1 ) (he inferior femi- 
diameter of the culiinoi, and at tin.' puiiit B fix a but¬ 
ton, wliofc head mull be exarlly fitted to the groove 
made in F G, in which it is to Hide; and, at t\fc ollilr 
cxirctri y of the ruler A H, cut a Hit or canr.l from 
H to K, whofc length mull not be lefs than the differ¬ 
ence of lenglli b-.'lweeii EB and E 1), and uhofe 
breadth mull be fiifticiciit to admit the pin lixed at 
which mull pafs through tliC (lit, that the rulu may 
Hide ihereoii. 

The inftrument being thus compli trd, if the mid¬ 
dle of the groove, in the ruler F G, be plaecti ix- 
B^tly over the axis of the culuiun, it is cvidenC that 
the ruler A H, in moving along the groove, will with 
the txiniiiity A dcinibc llie curve A a a C ; which 
curve is the fame as that pvudnecd Ly VlgnoL's me¬ 
thod of dimiouiion, foppofing it deiie with the utmoll 
accuracy ; fur the interval A B, a b, is always the 
fame ; and the point E is the origin of an infinity of 
lines, of which the parts B A, ha, ba, extending irom 
the axis to the circumference, are equal to each other 
and .to DC. And if the rulers be of an indelintie 
fire, and the pins at E and B he made Lu move along 
their rcfpeclivc rukis, fo that the iiUervals A B and 
D E may be augmented or diininilUed at pleafiirc, it is 
likewife evident that the fame iiifti ument may be thus 
applied to columns of any fizc. 41 

In the remains of antiquity the quantity of the di- Q^iimiity rf 
minutiun is various; but feldom lefs than one cight!i‘^‘‘"“'““™'’ 
of the inferior diameter of the column, nor more llinn 
one Gxth of it. 'I'lie laft of lliefe is by Vitruvius e- 
fteenied the nioft perfect^ 

Of theTfscAH OaoER. 

4 * 

This is the moft folid and fimple of all the orders. PLXXXV, 
It is compofed of few parts, devoid of ornaments, 
and fo mafty, that it feems capable of fupportiog the 
heavieft burden. There are no remains of a regular 
Ttifcan order among the antiques: tlie dodlrine of 
Vitruvius concerning it is obfenre; and the profiles of 
Palladio, Scamozzi, Serlio, dc I'Ormc and Vignola, 
are all ioiperfefl. 

The height of tlicTufcan eolKnui is 14 modules, or 
femi-diameters, each coniilling of 30 minutes; and 
that of the whole entablature 3 J modules ; which be¬ 
ing divided into lo equal parts, three of then are for 
the height of the architrave, three for ihc’frize, and 
the remaining four for the cornice. The capital is 
one module; the bafe, including the lower closure of 
Gg a the 
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the fhiift H likewife one module ) and the Ihaft, with 
'its uj9per cindure and allragal, la moduki. 

'rhefc are the general dimenrioni of tlie order; the 
particular dimenfionB may be icarned by infpedlion of 
the plates. 

In the remains of antiquity, the quantity of dimU 
Mution at the top of the Tufean column is various { 
but felduih left than one-cighih, nor more than one- 
fixth, of the inferior diameter of ihc column. The 
laft of thefe is generally preferred { and Chalmers and 
others make the fame diminution in all columns, with* 
out regard to their order. 
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Of the Doatc Order. 


41 


- This order is next in flrength to the Tufean; and 
yyyy; bring uf a grave, robiiil, and mafculine afpe^t, is by 
Scamozzi called the Hercnlean. As it is the moll 
ancient of all the orders, it retains more of the llruc- 
ture of fhe primitive huts than any of the rell; the 
triglyphs in its frize reprefeuting the ends of the 
joilis, and the mutules in its cornice reprcfoiting the 
rafters. 

The height of the Doric column, including its ca¬ 
pital and bafe, is i6 modules, and the height of the 
cntalilatiii'c four; the latter uf which being divided 
into eight parts, two of them are for the architrave^ 
three for the frize, and thix-c for the cornice. 

In moil of the antiques, the Doric colunMi is exe¬ 
cuted Without a bufe. Vitruvius likewife makes it 
without one ; the bafe, according to him, having 
been fird employed in the Ionic order, in imitation of 
the fandal c: a woman’s foot. Scamozzi blames this 
prafiice, aod moll of the modern archite£ls are of his 
(•pinion. 

•4 In the profile of the theatre of Marcellus, the 
u/utTfrlsc '* enriched with'hulks and rofes; the architrave 
eonfills only of one fafeia and a fillet; the drops are 
oonical ; the metope is enriched with a hull’s Ikull, 
adorned with a garland of beads, in imitation of thofe 
on the temple of jnpitcr Tonaiis, at the foot of the 
Capitol. Iti fnmc antique fragments, and in a great 
many Jiiodern huildingb, the metopes are alternately 
adorned with ox Ikulls and pateias. Ilut they may 
be filled with any other uniauicuts, according to the 
dediiution of the building- 
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The Ionic Order 

Is of a mors llcnder make than the Doric or Tuf- 
JCXYVli » its appearance is fimplc, yet graceful and ma- 
jeftic ; its ornaments arc few : fo that it has beeir 
compared to a fedate lualroii, in decent, rather than 
magnificent attire. 

Among the ancients, the form of the Ionic profile 
appears to have been more poficively determined than 
that of any other order; for in all the antiques at 
Rome (the temple of Concord excepted), it iicxa^y 
the fame. 

The modem artifts have likewife been unanimous 
in their opinions ; all of them, excepting Palladio 
and his imitators, having employed the dentil, cor¬ 
nice, and the other parts of the profile, nearly at 
they are found in the Colifeum, the temple of For¬ 
tune, and the theatre of Marcellus.. 


The height of the Ionic column is. l8 modules,Principles, 
and that of the entablature 4i', or one quarter Of the >— 
height of the column, as in the other orders, which 
is a trifle leis than in any of the antique lotikb In 
all the antiques, the bafe is Attic; and the (haft of 
the column may either be plain, or fiuted with 24 
flutings, or 20 only, as iu tlie temple of Fortune. 

The plan of the flutings may be a trifle more than a 
fcmicircie, as in the forum of Nerva, becaufe they 
then appear more dillinft. The fillets, or intervals be¬ 
tween them, mud not be broader than one third ofthe 
breadth of a fluting, nor narrower than one fourth. 

The ornaments of the capital mud correfpond with 
the flutings of thelhaft; and there mud be an ove 
above the middle uf each fluting. The volutes ought 
to be traced according to Mr Goldman’s method, 
which is as follows : 46 

Plate XXXVIII. fig. 9. Draw the cathetus, F C, Method of 
whofe length mud be 15 minutes, or one-fourth of 
module: and from the point C, deferibe the eye of 
the volute A £ B D, of which the diameter is to be 
64 minutes; divide it into four equal feflors by the 
diameters A B, D £. BifcA the radii C A, C B, 
in i and 4 ; and on the line i, 4, condru£l a fquare, 

1, 2, 3, 4. From the centre C, to the angles 1/ 3, 
draw the diagonals C 2, C 5, and divide the fide of 
the fquare 1,4, into fix equid parts, at 5, 9, C, la, 8. 

Then through the points, 5, 9, 12, 8, draw the lines 
5, 6, 9, JO, 12, J I, 8, 7, parallel to the diameter £ D, 
which will cut the diagonals in 6, 7, 10, ti, and the 
points, I, 2, 3, 4, f, 6 , 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 12, will 
be the centres of the volute. Frafli the firft centre l, 
with the didance 1 F, deferibe the quadrant 
from the fecopd centre 2, with the mfbiiBce a G, de¬ 
feribe the quadrant G H j and cootmuing the' fame 
-operation from all the 13 centres, the contour of the 
volute will be completed, 

Fig. 10. The centres'&r deferibing the fillet are 
found in this manner. Cohftni^ a triangle, of which- 
the fide A F is equal to the part of the cathetus con¬ 
tained between A F and the fide F V, equal to C 1 ;• 
place the didance F S firooi F towards A, equal to 
F S the breadth of the fillet, and tbrougli the point 
S draw the line S T, which will be to C 1 in the fame 
proportion at A S is to A F ; place this line on the 
diameter of the eye A B : divide it into three equal 
parts; and through the points of divifion, draw tine«< 
parallel to the diameter £ D, which will cut the dia¬ 
gonals C 2, C 3, and you wiU have twelve new cen- * 
tres, from whence the interior ciintour of the fillet, 
may be deferibed iu tlw fame manner as the exterior 
one was from the fird centres. 

Of the CoaiNTHiAN Order. 4y 

The proportions of this order are extremely dyli-^^’^, 
cate. It is divided into a great variety uf members, 
and enriched with a profufion of ornaments. Sca- 
mozxi calls it the virgina/ orJer ; and indeed it has 
all the delicacy in its nuke, and all the delicacy in iti 
drefs. peculiar to young girls. 

The mod pcrfcA model of the Corinthian order is 
generally allowed to be in the three columus in the 
Campo Vaccino at Rome, the remains, as it is thought, 
of the temple of Jupiter Sutor. 

The 
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Printiple*. The Corinthian columD ihould be 20 moduica high, 
and the entablature 5 5 which proportions arc a me¬ 
dium between thofe of the Pantheon and the three co¬ 
lumns. Th% bafe of the column may be citlier Attic 
or Corinthian : They are both beautiful. If the enta- 
btaturc be enriched, the Ihafi itiity lie fluted. The flut¬ 
ing* may be filled, to one-third of their height, with 
cabblings, as in the infide of the Pantheon; which will 
ftrcngihen the lower part of the column, and make it 
lefs liable to injury. 

In mod of the antiques at Rome, the capital of this 
order is enriched with olive leaves; the acanthus be¬ 
ing feldum employed but in the Compofitc. De Cur- 
demny, however, prefers the acanthus. 

The divifiouB of the entablature bear the fame pro¬ 
portions, to each other, as the Tufea:), Ionic, and Cum- 
polite orders. 


48 The Composite 

Plate XL. Is, ilritfly fpeaking, only a fpecicsof the Corinthian; 

and therefore retains, in a great mcafurc, the fame cha- 

49 racter. 

Diflerent It does not appear that the ancients affefted any 
“i"'^*®**'^*p3rticolar form of entablature to this order. Some¬ 
times the cornice is entirely plain, as in the temple of 
Bacchus i at others, as in tlie arch of Septimius Se- 
verus, it is enriched with dentils differing very little 
from the Ionic; and in the arch of Titus, there are 
both dentils and modilioiis ; the whole fortn of the 
prohle being the fame with the Corinthian, as exe¬ 
cuted in the antiques at Rome. 

The modern architefls have varied more in this 
than in ony other order, each following the bent of 
his own fancy. 

The licight of the Compofitc column, and parts of 
the eutablature, is the fame with that of the Corin¬ 
thian. The foot of the leaves of the capital ought 
not to project beyond the upper part of the fhaft. 
The diit^erent bunches of leaves Ihould be drongly 
marked i the fprigs which arife between the upper 
ones fhould be kept flat upon the vafe ; and the orna¬ 
ments of the volutes mull iioiprojeA beyoud the fillets 
that cnclofc them. 


Chap. II. Of PUaJltrt, 

JO These differ fiom columns only in their plan; 
which is a fquarc, as that of columns is round. Their 
bafes, capitals, and cntublutnirs, have the fame parts, 
with the fame heights and proJcAions, as thofe of co¬ 
lumns : they are alfo Jiftinguiflied in the fame manner, 
by the names of Tufenn, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and 
Compofue. 

The column is undoubtedly mare pcvfefl than the 
pilaller. However, they maybe employed with great 
pvupiicty on many occafiuns. Some authors declaim 
againfl pilallers, becaufe, according to them, they do 
not admit of diminutioa. But tUisisa millake; there 
arc many inflances, in the remains of antiquity, of their 
being diminifhed. Scamozzi always gave his pilaflera 
the fame diminution as his columns Palladio and Ini¬ 
go" Jone* have lileewife Jiminiflu;*! them in many of 
their buildings. 

Pilaftrr* PilaflcTS arc employed in churches, galleries, halls, 
whmuie- and other interior decorations, to favc room; for, 
u they feldom proj^ beyood the folid wall above 
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one quarter of their diameter, they do not occupy near Priucipln. 
fo much fpace as columns. They arc likewife ufed ’ 
in exterior decurationi; fometimes alone, inflead of 
columns, on account of their being lefs expenftve ; 
and fometimes they accompany columns, being placed 
behind them to fupport the architraves, where they 
enter the building, as in the Pantheon at Rome ; or, 
in the fame line with them, to fortify the angles, as 
in the portico of Septimius. 

When pilaflers are ufed alone, they flioiild projcA 
one quarter of their diameter beyond the walls. 

When placed behind columns, cfpecially if they be 
veiy near them, they need not projeft nhose onc- 
eighth of their diameter. But, when placed on a line 
withcolumn.'.,thiirprujeAiun muft be hguliitcrl by that 
of the columns ; and conrcqiiently, it can never be lefs 
than a feniidia'Oeier, even ulicii the columns arc en¬ 
gaged as much as pufTible. 

The lhafts of pilafiers arc frequently adorned with How oma- 
fluiings, in the fame manner as thofe of coUiiniis; the 
plan of which may' be a trifle more than a femicircle; 
their number mufl be feven on e.*ich face, w hich makes 
them nearly of the fame li/.e with thofe of cohimns. 

The intervals, or fillets, mud cither be une-thiid orouc- 
foiirthofthe fluting in breadth. 

The capitals of pilaflers arc profiled nearly in the^^'“^ 
fame manucr as thofe of columns. 


ChaI’. III. Of Attics. 

These very properly follow the pilaflers 5 being 
nothing mure than fquare pillars with their cornices. 
They had their origin in Athens, where it was for 
many ages a rule in building to conceal the roof. 

For this purpofe, nothing ferved fo well as a kind of 
low or little order i-angcd in a continued line, fmgly, 
or with the interruption of balluflers; which, riling 
above the reft of the work and before the roof, hid 
it perfedtly, and placed fumetliing agreeable in view. 

The place of Attics, therefore, is at the uppermoft 
extremity of a building, to which they lerve as a 
crown, or very properly make a finilhing for tire 
other orders w hen tliey have been ulcd in the Itiuc- 
ture. They muft never Hand undvr any thing except 
fuch oruameiils u are placed at the very tup. Thcfe 
Attics fliould never exceed in height one-third of the 
height of the order on which they arc plurcd, nor be 
lefs than one quarter of it. The bafe, dye, and cornice, 
of whieli they arc compofed, may bear the fame pro¬ 
portions to each other as thofe of pedeflals do ; and 
the bafe and cornice may be compofed of tlic fame 
mouldings as thofe pedcftals. Sometimes the Attic is 
contiiiued throughout; at others, it proieAs, and forms 
a pilaftcr over each column of the order. The bre.adth 
of this pilaftcr is felddm m&de narrower than the up¬ 
per diameter of the column below it, and never brviad- 
er. Its projedion may be equal to one quarter of its 
breadth. 

Chap. IV. Of Pcifansy Conatkhs, md Tirmwi. 

Rrsinvs rnlnmns and pilaflers. it is fometimes cu. ^ 

ftomary to employ reprefentations of the human fi- > 

gure, to fupport entablatures in buildings. The male 
figures arc called Ptrfuns / and the female, Caridns, 
or Carjatida. 

The 
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■ The Fcrfioiii arc fo called fnim a viftory gained 
over the Pccfiana, by Paufaiiia»« who having bruiight 
home fpoiU and trophies l» the Athenians, they iixed 
upon Perfian figures for thofe which Ihuuld fnppurt 
entablatures, and thus kept in mind that there were 
once Perfian flavea in Athens. To reprefent thefe 
conquered people in the lowed ftate poflihlr, they 
loaded them with the hcavicd cntahlature, viz. that 
of the Doric order. In procefs of time, however, 
other figniTR befitlcR tliofe of Perfuns were introdu¬ 
ced, and other entablatures put over them ; but the 
name was ilill retained. 

The proper Caryatides arc women drelTed in long 
robes, after the AGatic manner; and the origin of 
the device was as follows :->-Thc Carians had been 
long At war with the Athenians ; but being at length 
totally vaii([iii<ho(l, their wives wece led away cap- 
lives; and, fo perpetuate the memory of this event, 
trophies were creeled, in which figures of women 
drefled in the Caryatic manner, were ufed to fup- 
pnit eiitiihlulures like the Perfiaiis; and though o- 
tlicr female figures were afterwards ufed in the fame 
iritnuer, the name of CaryiiJrt was always retained. 

The arckuis made frequent nfc of Perfiaus and 
C.'myatidih, and delighted in divcffifying them a 
tliotifa.id ways. The tnodern artifls have followed 
il'cii’exainjdes; aud there is a great variety of com- 
po'.ltions of this kind to be met with in dificrcni parts 
of Eunipc. 

Indecent attitudes, dillorted features, and all mon- 
{Irons pruduiiioiis, ought to be avoided, of which 
there are many examples in Gothic buildings. On 
the oonlrary, the uititudis fhould be fimplc and 
gmcefid, rile countenance always picafuig, though va- 
tied and ilroiigly marked agreeable to the nature of 
the rihjvrt reprefented. 

The Caryatides, or female figures, lliould never 
much exceed the human fi/.c. But the Perfians or 
male figures, may be of any fi/,e ; and the larger the 
better, as they will {Irike the beholder with the greater 
awe and allonilhment. Perfian.s may be ufed with 
propriety in arfenals, galleries of annour, &c. under 
the (igiii'c.s of captives, heroic virtues, Ac. Their en¬ 
tablature ought to be Doric, and bear the fame pro¬ 
portion 10 them as to columns of the fame height. 
The entablature for Caryatides ought to be cither Ionic 
or Coiiutliian, aceoiding as the character of the figures 
is nil.re or lefs delicate. 

Termini are fiimetimcs employed, inilead of Per- 
fians or Cnryaildcs, to fupport the cntablaturea of mo¬ 
numents, chimney-pieces, and fuch like compofitioos. 
Tiitfe figures owe their origin to the Rones ufed by 
the ancients to maik the limits of particular pofTef- 
fions. Numa Ponipilius, to render thefe inviolable, 
confecrated the terminus into a deity, and iuiUtuted 
fefiivals and fucrificee to his honour. In a (hurt time, 
what were formerly only hirgc upright Rones, were 
reurefented in human lhape ; and afterwurdf intro- 

* ed as ornamcDts to temples and other huildings. 
; lemiiiii are now principally ufed us ornameuts 
ganiciis and fields. 

CllAF V. Ptd^als. 

, Most writers confider the as a necefiary 

lipan of the order, without which it is uot complete. 


It is indeed a matter of little iinporlnnre whether it Principles, 
be confiJeii'd ni lliat hgld, «'i a:, a diKmft compofi-’'"^* '* 
tion : wc flijU tlicrcf'oic treat of ,a peiUllal as a di- 
Rind body, having no moie connexion with the or¬ 
der than an attic, a bafement, or any oiIkt part with 
which it may on fume occalions be aflbciaicd. 

A pcdcllal coidilU of three piiocipal parts; the 
bale, the dye, and the cornice. The dye is always 
nearly of the fame figure ; being coiillantly either a 
cube or a pa-'aUclopipcduii: but the bafe and cornice 
arc varied and adorned with mure or fewer mouldings, 
according to the limp] city or ricluicfs of the compoli- 
tion in which the ped^Ral is employed. Hence pc- v 
dcRals are, like culumni, dlRiuguilhed by the names 
of 7 ufrun, Pont, /oriir, Cvriiithiant and Ctrni- 

(-t, 

Some authors are averfe to peilcRaU, and comparePeJiflals 
a column raifed on a pedeRal to a man mounted on^'I'^rr yi.s- 
flilts : imagining that they were introduced mcrclyl'^^' 
from necefiity, aud for want of columns of a fufli- 
cient length. It is indeed true, that the ancients of¬ 
ten made ufe of artifices to lengthen their columns ; 
as appears by fomc that are iu the BaptiRcry of Con- 
Rantine at Rome ; the (hafts of which, Iseiiig too (hort 
for the building, were Icngtlicucd and joined to their 
bafes by an undulated fwcip, adorned with acanthus 
leaves. Ncverthclefs, the'carc many occafions where 
pedeRals arc evidently necefTary ; and fume in which 
the order, were it not fo raifed, would lofe much of its 
beautiful appearance. I'hus, in the infidel of churches, 
if the columns that fupport the vault viere placed im¬ 
mediately on the ground, the feats would aide their 
bafes and 'k good part of their (hafts j and in the 
theatres of the ancients, if the columns of the fccne 
had been placed immediately on the Rage, the a^ors 
would have hid a part of them from the audience. In 
autenor decorations, a pedcRal dimini(hes the parts of 
the order, which otherwife might perhaps appear too 
clumfy, and hath the advantage of placing the culumo 
in a more favourable view, by raifing its bafe nearer 
the level of the fpe£lator's ey'e. In a fecond ordvr of 
arcades, there is no avoiding pedeRals j as without 
them it is impolfiblu ^0 giie the arches any tolerable 
proportion. 

With regaid to the proportion that pedeRals ought Their pro¬ 
to bear that of the columns they fupport, it is by I’oft**'*. 
no means fixed. Both the ancients and modems vary 
greatly on this head. Vignola's proportions are ge¬ 
nerally reckoned the belt. He makes his pedeRals in 
all tlie orders of the famq height, viz. one third of the , 

column \ and as their biendth of courfe iiicrnifes or 
diminiihes in the fame degree as the diameters of their 
refpe£tivc columns do, the chanidtcr of the order is al¬ 
ways preGrved, which, according to any other method, 
is impolTiblc. 

As to the divifinns of the pedeRals { if the whole 
height be divided into nine pans, one of them may 
be given to the height of the toniice, two to the bafe, 
and the fix remaining to the dye. The breadth of 
the dye is always made equal to that of the plinth of 
ihc column. The projection of the cornice may be 
made equal to its height; and the bafe being divided 
into three parts, two of them will Ik for the height of 
the plinth, and one fur the mouldings, whufc projec¬ 
tion muft be Icfs than that of the cornice, lliefe 

meafures 
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Priadplti neafurei ire common to all pedeftals. See PUlc 
• - 'XLI. 

Chap. VI. 0 /" Intercilumniations. 

Columns arc cither enjjaged, or infiilatcd; and, 
when infulated, are cither very near the wall, or at a 
coiifidcrable ditlaiicc from it. KnjTag;ed culunins, or 
fuch an arc near the walls of a building, are not ii* 
mited in their iiitercahimniations, as thefc depend on 
the breadths of the arches, windows, niches, or other 
decorations placed between the columns. But columns 
that arc entirely detached, and perform alone the 
office of fiipporting the entablature, as in peiiftyles, 
porches and gillerics, mull be near each other, for the 
lake both of real and .apparent folidity. 


(>i 

Different 

iuterco- 
liminia- 
tiiMo ufed 
by the au' 
cients. 


The 


intereoliininiations among the ancients were 
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nfedby 


various. Thofe uled in the Ionic and Corinthian or¬ 
ders were the pycnollyle, of which the iiiterval was 
equal to one diameter and a half of the column ; the 
fytlyle wliofe iiitcrsal was equal to two diameters t 
the eiillyle, to two and a qaaiter; the diallyle to three, 
and the arx'odylo to four. In the Doric order, they 
ufed other intiTcoIuinniations, regulating them by the 
triglypliH, one of which was alw'ays placed .directly 
over the middle of each column ; fo that they were 
eitlier fyttylc, monotriglyph, of one diameter and a 
half t diaflylc, of two diumetets and three quarters i or 
arrodyle, of four diameters 5 and the 'I'ufcan intervals 
U'crc very wide, fomc of them being above feven dia¬ 
meters, which was very praClicablc, as the architraves 
were of wood. 

Among ibcfc dilTerent intercolumnintions the pyc- 
noftyk and fyllylc arc too narrow; for although the 
aucicnts made frequent ufe of them, that ought ra- 
ther to be aferibed to neceffity than choice. For as 
the architraves were tompofed of fmgle {(ones, ex¬ 
tending from tlkC middle of one column to the middle 
of Buother, it would have been difficult, efpeeially in 
Urge buildings, to dad blocks of a fuffieieiit length 
for dindylc intnc.iis. With regard to the aratollyle 
and Tufean intercolumu ntions, they are hy much too 
wide, and can only hi uled in ruKic buildings, where 
the architraves are of wood ; neither is tiic diallyle 
lufiiciently fulid in large eompolitious. The eullylc 
is a medium betw'ccu the nat row' and broad intervals; 
and being at the fsinc time both fpuciuus and folid, 
hath been preferred to any of the fell by the ancients 
as well as ihr moderns. 

Vignola obferved nearly the fame proportion in all 
his intireolumniations; which practice, though con¬ 
demned by fevcral writers, is certainly preferable to 
any other; as it preferves the charadlcr of each order, 
and maintains iii all of them an equal degree of real 
folidity. Setting afide therefore the pycnollyle and 
fyllylc difpoiiiious on account of their want of fpace, 
and the arxollyle for its deficiency in point of 'Irength, 
it may he cflahiilhed, that the diallyle and eullylc in- 
tercolumniations (the latte'r of which on moll occa- 
fions, ought to have the preference) may be employ, 
cd in all the orders without dillinction, excepting the 
Doric j in which the moll perfect interval is ditri¬ 
glyph t neither the monotriglyph, nor the arxollylc 
being to be fuffered but in cafes of neceffity. 

Sometimes, on account of the windows, doors, 
niches, and other decorations, which coiTcfpond with 


the mtvrcolumnuitions of tht p.-nilylc, or gallery, it is Pri«e;pl«i.-, 
not poffible to make the intervals fu narrow us luilyle, 
or even as diallyle : wherefore the moderns, amho- 
rifed by fume few examples of the ancients, where 
grouped columns are employed, have invented a man¬ 
ner of difpofing them, called by PemAih artojlylt, 
which admits of a larger interval, without any detri¬ 
ment to the apparent folidity of the building. This 
kind of difpoftlion it compoied of two fyllylc intcreo- 
Inmiiiations; the column that feparates them being 
approached tow.'U'ds one of thofe at the extremities, 
fuffieicnl room only being left between them fur ilie 
projediun of the capitals; fo that the great fpace is 
three diameters and a half wide, and the little one 
half a diameter. 

In pcvillyles, galleries, or porticos, all the intereo- 
lumniations mull be equal; but in a logio, or porch, 
the middle interval rqay be broader than the others, 
by a triglyph or modilion, or three or four dentils; 
unlefs the columns at tlie angles be coupled or group¬ 
ed with pilallers; in which cafe, all the intervals Ihould 
be of the fame diincnfions. 

When buildings arc very final!, as is frequently the 
cafe in temples and other inventions ufed fur uriia- 
mciiting gardens, the iiiterculumniations may be broad¬ 
er, in proportion to the diameter of the columns, than 
ufiial; becaufe, when they are nearer each other than 
three feet, there is hardly room for a bulky perfon to 
pafs between them. 


CtlAP. Vn. OfAtekeu 


f'J 


Arches are not fo magnificent as colonnade! \ but Anhu, 
they are more folid and lefs expenfivc. They Ft*" 

proper for triumphal entrances, gules of cities, 
palaces, of gardens, and of parks, and, in general, for 
all openiiigH that require an extraordiaary brtadth. ^5 

There are vanous manners of adorning arches. Hnw a- 
Rometimes their piers are ruHicated ; fomclinics tbeydumed. 
are adorned with pilallers, termini, or caryatides; 
and fometimes they are made fufficicntly broad to ad¬ 
mit niches or windows. The circular part of the 
arch is either furrounded wHth rullic key-Auncs, or 
with an archivolt enriched with mouldings; which, 
in the middle, is fometimes interrupted by a confule, 
a malk, ferving at the fame time as a key to the arch, 
and as a fupport to the architraveof the order. The 
archivolt is fometimes fuppuned hy an impotl, at the 
head of the pier; and at others by columns placed on 
each fide of it, with a regular entablature, or architrave 
and cornice. There are likewife inllances of arcades 
without piers, the arches being turned on fingle co. 
lumns as in the temple of Faunus at Rome, &c. This 
pradice, however, ought to be fcldom imitated, as it 
ts neither folid nor handfume. 

When arches arc large, the key-ftonc Ihould never 
be omitted, but cut in the form of a confole, and car¬ 
ried dole under the foffit of the architrave, which on 
account of its extraordinary length, requires a fup¬ 
port in the middle. The impolls of arches (hould nc- 
ver be omitted ; at kail, if they be, a platform ought 
tu fupply their place. If columns are employed with¬ 
out pedcllals in arcades, they Ihould always be raifed 
on a plinth. In all arches, the circular part ought 
not to fpriug imoKdiaicly from the impoll, but 

take 
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Princip^M. Bfld crowned with a frize and cornice. The wisdowa 
of the ground floor are fomctimcs left eniirdjr plain, 
without 007 ornament: and at otheri they are fur* 
rounded with ruflica, or a regular aichitrave with a 
frizc and cornice. Thofe of the fecund flour have ge* 
ncrally an architrave carried entirely round the aper¬ 
ture ; and the fame it the method of adorning Attic 
and Mcz/aitine windows: but the two lafl have feldum 
either friae or comice ; whereas the fecoiid floor win- 
dowB are often crowned with both. 

The brealia of all the windows on the fame floor 
fhotild be on the fame level, and raifed above the floor 
from two feet nine inches to three feet fix inchei at 
the very mull. When the walla are thick, the hnrallt 
Ihould be reduced under the apertures, for the conve- 
nicncy of looking out. In France, the windows are 
frequently carried quite down to the floor. When 
the building is furrounilcd with gaidena, or other 
beautiful ubje&s, this method renders the rooms ex¬ 
ceeding pleafnnt. 

The interval between the apertures of windows de¬ 
pends in a great meafure on their enrichments. The 
breadth of the aperture is the leaft dillance that can 
be between them \ and twice that breadth ihould be 
the largefl in dwelling houfes; otherwife the rooms 
will not be fi^iciently lighted. The windows in all 
the ttories of the fame afpcA muft be placed exadly 
above 00c another. 

Plate XLIII. Sg. 1. is a defign of P. Lefcot, ab¬ 
bot of Clagny, oxeculed in the old Louvre at Paris. 
The apminta tuy be'a double fquare, or a trifle 
more; the architrave from one finh to 00c feventh 
of the breadth of the aperture : the piiaftcr is equal 
to that breadth, when the architrave is narrow; or 
kfs by one quarter, or one flfth, when it is broad. 
T%c whole'entablature fhould not exceed unr quaiter 
</i the hd^t of the aperture, nor be much lower. 

conmt* may be equal in length to half the 
breadth of the ^rtyre at moft, and to one third of it 
atleaft. 

Fig. 2. is a defign of Palladio’s, executed at the 
Chiericato in Vicenza: its propoitiods are not much dif¬ 
ferent from the following. The plat-hand that fupports 
the window is equal to the breadth of the architrave. 

Fig. 5. is hkewife a defign of Palladio’s, executed 
by him in many of his buildings. The aperture is a 
double fquare. The breadth of the architrave is one 
fixth of tlie breadth of the aperture; and the frize 
and cornice together are double the height of the ar¬ 
chitrave. The breadth of the confoles is two thirds 
of the breadth of the architrave. 

Fig. 4. is a defign of Ludovico da Cigoli; and ex¬ 
ecute ill the ground floor of the Raounchini palace at 
Florence. 

Fig. 5. it a defign of Inigo Jones, executed at the 
Banqueting Houfe. The aperture may be a double 
fquare; the architrave may be one fixth of its breadth; 
the whole entablature one quarter of its height; and 
the breadth of the confoles two thirds of the breadth 

ofrbp areUitrave- 

Fig. 6 . is a defign of M. Angelo Buonaroti, exe¬ 
cuted at the Farnefe. 

Chap. ^UV. 0 /*Nkits and Siatuu. 
to It hath been cuftomaiy, in all ages, to enrich differ- 
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ent parts of buildings with reprefentations of the hu- Prindplsii 
man body. Th\» the anciems adorned their temples, 
batlis/iheatrcs, &c. with flatucs of their deities, heroes, 
and legiilators. The modems llill preferve the fame 
cuflomr placing in their churches, judacei, &c. flatucs 
of illuilrious perfons, and even groups compofed of 
various figures, reprefenting occurrences coUcclcd from 
hillory, fables, &c. Sometimes thefe llatues «r groups 
are detached, raifed on pcdcllals, and placed contiguous 
to the walls of a building, or in the middle of a room, 
court, or public-rquarc. But they are mull frequently ti 
placed in cavities made in the walls, called n'lehet. 
ihcfc there arc two forts; the one formed like an arch 
in its elrvBttUD, and fcmicircular or feinlclliptical in its " 
plan ; the other is a parallelogram both in its plan and 
elevation. 

The proportion of both thefe niches depends on the 
charaders of the flatues, or the general form of the 
groups placed in them. Tlic lowefi are nt leaA a 
double fquare in height; and the liighefi never exceed 
24 - »f their breadth. ft 

With regard to the manner of dtccraiiug thcm.how Hecs^ 
wiien they are alone in a cvimpuiitioii, llicy aie gtiK-’'"*'*'*' 
rally eiieluft-d in a pantiel, fo'-med and pruportiniicd 
like the aperture of a uiuduiv, and adurni-d in the 
fame manner. In this cafe :hc niche is earned quite 
down to the bottom ; hut on the iid<s and at the top, 
a fmall fpacc is left betwni the m« lie and the archi¬ 
trave of the pannel. An.l when niches are inteiniix- 
ed with windows, lliry may be adorned in the fame 
manner with the windowi-, provided the ornainaits Lc 
of the fame figure and dimviifinns with thofe of the 
windows. 

The lizc of the flatucs depends on the dimenfions of Sututi. 
the niches. They fliuuld neither be fo laigc <is to have 
the appearance of being, rammed into the niches as in 
Santa Maria Majora at Koine ; nor fo narrow as to 
fetin loll ill them, as in the Panthetin. The diftance 
heCwren the outline of the flatue and fide of the niche 
Ihould never be lefs than one third of a head, nor 
more than one half, whether the niche be fquare or 
arched ; and when it is fquare, the diflnnce from the 
top of the head to the cieling of ihe niche flionld not 
be greater than the dillunce on tlte fides. Statues are 
generally raifed on a plinth, the height of which may 
be from one tliird to one half of a head ; and fiimr- 
times, where the niches are large, the flatues may he 
raifed on fmall pedellals. 

The charafler of the flatue ftiould always correfpond 
with the charafter of the arehiteflurc with which it 
is furrouiidcd. Thus, if the order be Doric, Hercules, 

Jupiter, Mart, ,£rculapius, and all male flatues, rc- 
prcfcDting beings of a rohnft and grave nature, mav be 
introduced; if Ionic,then Apollo, Bacchus, &c.: and 
if Corinthian, Venus, Flora, and others of a delicate 
uaturc, fliould be employed. 


Chkp. XV. OJChimnry-pWees, 

Among the ancients there arc veir few examples of 84 
of chirancy.pieces to be met with. Neither tjie Italian* 
nor French have excelled in compofitioiis of this k hid. 
Britain, by being poflefled of many able fculptors At 
different times, has furpafled all other nations, both In 
tafte of defign, and w orkmaoflup. 

H 4 2 


The 
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Prii^iplet. The fisc of the chimney muft be Tcgulitcd by the 
” • - dimenfions of the room where it ii placed. In the 

^ , fmallell apartment!, the breadth of the aperture (hould 

never be lefi than three feet, or three feet fix inches. 
tUni. lit rooms from ao to 24 feet fquare, or uf equal fuper> 
ficiii! dimeofiont, it may be fiom 4 to 4^ feet broad t 
in thofe of 24 to 27, from 4I to 7 ; and in fuch as ex< 
cccd ihefc dimenfions, the aperture may even be ex¬ 
tended to or 6 feet. 

The chimney fhould always be fituated fo as to be 
immediately fecn by thufe wJio enter the room. The 
middle of the partition wail is the moft proper place 
in halls, faloons, and other rooms of palTage ; but in 
drawing-rooms, dreifmg>room«, and the like, the mid¬ 
dle of the back wall is the hell fituation. In bed¬ 
room 1, the chimney is alway. in the middle uf one of 
the partition walls; and in clofits and other very 
finiill places, tu fuve room, it is put in a corner. Where- 
ever two cliinincys are tifed in the fame room, they 
fhould be placed cither dinflly facing each other, if 
in diffm-iil or at ripiat diilanci* from flic centre 

of the wall in which they both arc. 

The proportion of tlie apertures of chimney-pieces 
of a moderate li/c is generally a pcififl fquare; in 
fmall ones, it is a trifle higher; and in large ones, a 
trifle lower. Their ornaincntj corfift in architraves, 
fnacs, coiiiiccs, columns, pdallcrs, termini, caryati¬ 
des, ciinfi>li.s, and all kinds of Drnanients uf feii'pture, 
reprefujting animals and vigrtablcs, &c. hkewife 
vahx, chalices, truphiis of arms, &e. In defigning 
them regaid mull be had to the nature of the place 
wlu re they are to be employed. Such as arc iiileiid- 
ed for halls, faloons, guard-rooms, galleries, and other 
large places, mull be compofed of large parts, few in 
number, of dillinfl and iimple forms, and having a 
bold relief i but chimney-picces for drawing-rooms, 
drefltng-rooms. Sic. may be of a more delicate and 
complicated nature. 

Chimney-pieces are compofed of wood, llonc, or 
marble ; the lail of wfliich ought to be preferred, as fi¬ 
gures or profiles are bed reprefented in a pure white. 

Plate XLIV. exhibits different dcligiis for chim¬ 
ney-pieces by Palladio and Inigo Jones. Their pro¬ 
portion may be gatheitd from the defigiti, which are 
accurately executed. 

Chap. XVI. Of the Proportions of Rooms. 

f5 Thi proportions of rooms depend in a great mea- 

fure 00 their uCc and af.lual dimenfions; but, with 
regard to beauty, all figures, from a fquare to a fef- 
quilatend, may be employed for the plan. 

The height of rooms depends on their figure. Flat 
deled ones may be lower than iliofe that are coved. 
If their plan be a fquare, their height fhould nut ex¬ 
ceed five-fixlhs of the fide, nor be leu than four-fifths; 
and when it is oblong, their height may be equal to 
their breadth. But coved rooms, if fquare, muft be 
as high as broad ; and whrn oblong, they may have 
tibclr height equal to tbeir breadth, more onc-fifth 
•l^uartcr, or even one-third of the difference be- 
the length and breadth : and gallents fhould at 
« in height one and one-third of their breadth, 
t«t muil hue and a half, or one and three-fifths. 


E C T U R E. Partlr 

The coldnefs of the Britilh climate is a ftrong ob- Pfiaciphs.^ 
jedion to higli rooms 5 fo '.hat it it not uncommon to 
fee the moft magnificent apartments not above I ft >*^»Hichroomi 
or at moll 18 Veci high ; though the extent of thCj^,* 
rooms would require a mooh more confidcrahle eleya. Britain, 
tion. But where beauty is aimed at, this pradice 
ought not to be imitated. 

When rooms are ndonicd with an entire order, the 
entablature fhould never exceed one-lixth of the whole 
height in flat ciilcd rooms, and one-fixth of the up¬ 
right part ill coved ones; and when there arc neither 
columns nor pilaflers, but only an entablature, its 
height fhould not be above onc-fcveiith of thefe 
heights. If the rooms be llnilbed with a Iimple cor¬ 
nice, it fhould never exceed one-foucteeuth, nor ever 
be K-fsthan onc-fiftcLnth p-.irt of the above mentioned 
height. 


Chap. XVII. Of CuUngs. 

CiELiNos arecither flat, or coved in different man- S 3 
ners. The fimpleil of the flat kind are thofc adorned 
with large compartments, furrounded with one or le- 
veral mouldings, either let into the ceiling, or prujedl- 
ing beyond its furface ; and when the mouldings that 
form the compartments arc enriched, and fotne uf the 
compartments adorned with well executed ornumeuts, 
fuch cicliiigs have a good effedl, and are very proper 
for cununun dwelling houfes, and all low apartments. 

Their ornaments and mouldings do nut require a bold 
relief; but, being near the eye, they muff be finiftied 
with tallv and neatnefs. For higher roums, a flat cicl- 
ing which has the appearance of being compofed of 
various joilts framed into each other, and forming 
compartments nf various geometrical figures, fhould 
be employed. The fidcs of the joifts forming the com¬ 
partments are generally adorned with mouldings, and 
reprefeut either a Ample arcbicnive, or an architrave 
cornice, according tu the fixe of the compartmeoU 
and the height of the room. 

Coved cicliiigs are more expenfive; but they are 
likewife more beautiful. They aie nfed promifeuoufly 
io large and fmall roums, and occupy from one fifth 
to one thiid of the height of the room. If the room 
be low in proportion to its breadth, the cove mull like- 
wife be low ; and when it is high, the cove muff be fo 
likewife: by which means the excefs of the height 
will be rendered lefs perceptible. But, where thcar- 
chiteA is at liberty to proportion the height of tlie 
room to its fuperficial dimenfions, the moll eligible 
proportion for the cove is one-fourth uf the whole 
height. In parallelogram figured rooms, the middle 
of the ceiling is generally formed into a large flat pan- 
nel. This panrtcl, with the border that furroundi it, 
may occupy from one half to three fifths of the 
breadth of the room. The figure of the cove is com¬ 
monly either a quadrant of a circle or uf an ellipfe, 
taking Us rife a little Bbo>e the cornice, and finilhing 
at the border round the great pannel in the centre. 

Tbc border projcAs foinewbai beyond tlie coves on the 
outfidc ; and, on the fide towards the pannel, it is ge¬ 
nerally made of fufiicient depth to admit the orna¬ 
ments of an architrave, or ardiitrave and cornice. 

lu Britain circular rooms arc uot much in ufe but. 

they. 
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Prtnc^ei. they ftre very besutirul. Their height moil be the Plate XLV. L A ftaircafe uf ttvo ijlghli.— i^tnciylei 
fame with that of fquarc n-oma ; their cielingt nray ftiows the fransy of drawing the ramp, which 
be flat ( but they are handfumer when coved, or of a to rife equal to the height of tiK Brft (Icp of the next 9^ 

concave form. flight, and a< much u ita hnrtting ; as i» (hown by the 

yfrea doullavx, or fufiiti of arelses, when narrow, ramp interfering tl>e rail of the fccond flight, 
are ornamented with guUlochj, or frets; b'lt when Fig. i. fltoui the ftraigbt rail interfering a cir. 


broad, tliey may be adorned in a diffL'ient manner. 

When the prohlea of the room art gilt, the cielinga 
ought lilcewiic to be gilt. Hie ufual method is to 
gild all the ornamentB, and to leave the groiinda white, 
pearl rolnur, light blue, or of any other tint proper 
to fet off the gilding to advantage. Painted cielinga, 
fo commoD iu France and Italy, are but little ufed in 
Britain. 

Chap. XVIII. OJ" S.'<i/rj anti Staircafef. 

There are many kinds of llaircafci: for, in Tome, 
the {lepg are made ilraigbt; in others winding; in 
others, mixed of both. Of ftraiglu flaira, fome fly 
direflly forward, others are fquare, others triangular. 
Others arc called French jtighu ; or nviruUng jimri, 
(which ill general are called fp'iral, or cotUt^airt) t 
of which fume arc fquarc, fome circular or round, and 
fome elliptical or oval; and thefc again are various, 
fome winding about a folid, others about an open 
newel. Stairs mixed of ftraight and winding flept 
are alfo of various kinds; fome are called dog-lrgged ; 
fome there are that wind about a folid newel, and o- 
tbers that fly about a fquare open newel. 

Stairc.ifes Great care ought to be taken in pladng of the 
where to be ftaircafe ID any'building and theicfore ftaircafes 
placed. ought to be deferibed and accounted for juftly when 
the plan of a building ia made. For want of this, 
fotnetlmea unpardonable errors have been committed : 
fuch aa having a little blind ftaircafe to a large houfe, 
or, o» the other hand, a large fpacious ftaircafe to a 
little one. 

Palladio fays, in placing ftaircafes, the vtmoft care 
ought to be taken; it being dOficult to find a place 
convenient for tl>cm, that will not at the fame time 
prejudice the tk.ft of the building. But commonly 
the ftaira -lu- placed in the angle, wing, or middle of 
the front. 

To 'vci '! . I dV .nrr required three openings. 

Firl', II 'i»-. J -ding thereto. 

Scmndlv, 'I he u iiiduw, or windows that give light 
to it; 

And, Thirdly, The landing. 

Firft, The diioi 'calling to the ftaircafe fliould be 
fo placed, that moft nf the building may be feen be¬ 
fore you come at the flairs, and in furh a manner 
that it may be cafy for any perfon to find out. 

Secondly, For the windows; if tliere be but one, 
it muft be pheed in ilie middle of the-ftaircafe, that 
thereby the whole maybe enlightened. 

Thirdly, The landing of ftairs fhoiild be large and 
fpacious for the convenient entering into rooms ; in 
t word, ftaircafes fhould be fparioiis, light, and eafy 
in afeeot. The height of large fteps muft never be 
ipfa than fix inches, nor more than feven inches and a 
half. 

The breadth of fteps fliould never be lefs than lo 
inches, nor more than i8 inches ; and the length of 
them Dot left than three feet, nor more than 12. 


cular cap. 

Fig. 3. fedion of two different hand rails. 

Fig. 4. fliowi the manner of dovc-tailing the rifer 
into the ftep. 

Plate XLVI. fig. 1. irprefents a ftaircafe, with 4% 
flights, and its landing rail. 

Fig. 2. ftiowa the folid part of the ftep out of 
which the fcroll is formed ; where a reprefeuts the e- 
vtrfail of the ftep ; h, The thicknefs of the bracket, 
with its mtlrfng to the rifer / and e. The jlrins hoards 

Fig. 4. ihuwi the fcale for drawing the Icroll of 
fig. 3.—To perform wdiich, take the diftaoce from I 
to the centre, in fig. 3. and fet it from 1 to the cen¬ 
tre in fig. 4; divide that extent into three parts, then 
fet 4 fuch parts on the upper fide of the fcale, and 
draw the Ime from 4 to one ; fet one foot of your 
compares at 4, and ftrike the circular line ; let that 
be divided into 12 equal part*, and then draw liiiea 
from 4 through tbofe divifions to the upright line. 

The fcale bring thus made, draw the fcroll of fig. 3. 
by it in the following manner. 

Set one foot of your rompaifes in i, and deferibe a 
ftruke ate; take the fame diftance, and with one 
foot in 2, crofs the ftruke atr; then from r, turn 
the part from 1 to 2, and proceed iu the fame man¬ 
ner : for if the diftance were taken in the fcale fram 
I to the centre, it would ftrike the circle too flat; and 
if taken fiom 2, it would ftrike the ciicle too 
quick. 

When this is well underftond, there wiU be liltlediflU- 
cuUy in drawing the fcroll below fig. 2.; which throws 
itfclf out farther in propuriion than that in fig 3.; 
for this wHII always Ik the cafe when the upper line 
of the fcale, which confifts of four divifions in fig. 4. 
ia made but with three divilious or Icfs; whence it 
appears, that the upper line of the fcale may be drawn 
at whdl length you plcafe, according as you would 
bring in nr keep out the fcroll. 

PUlc XL.V 11 . fhuws the manner of fquaring twill 9^ 
rails. 

Fig. 2. exhibits the pitch board, to (how what 
part of the ftep the twilled part of the rail contains; 
the three doted lines drawn from the rail to the 
pitch board reprefent the width of the rail, which is 
to be kept level. The doted lines a and b (how how 
much half the width of the rail turns up from its iirft 
beginning to 3. 

Fig. 3. (bows the fame pitch board with the man¬ 
ner of the raiPs turning up. If the Tides of the 
twifted part of the rul be (liaped by the rail mould, 
fo that they diredl down to its ground plan, that 
is, the upper fide of the rail being firft ftruck by 
the mould, then apply the mould to the under fide, 
as much hack as the level of the pitch board ftiows, 
by being ftruck on the fide of the r^, and then fig. 3. 
being applied to the outfidc of the rail, from its firft 
twilling part to 3, will (how how much wood ia to be 
taken oft. 

Fig. 5. 
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Jh:»ilke. Pig. y, exhibits the fquart of the rail, with the 
raking line of the pilch bnaui tlirough the 

mi<idle on the upper fide; then draw the dtpth nf 
the fide of the rail paraiM to this, and the dotted lines 
from the diagonal nf the rail ; thele lines (how «hat 
quaniky of wood wilt be wanti.tg <>u ihe upper and 
lower fidvs of the rail. Set your compafles at t, and 
draw the circular ftroke from the raking part of the 
pitch board to h ; take the dillance a b and transfer 
It from a lo b, in fig. 7. Tiic fcvcral diftances 
thus found may he fet at any niinihcr of places, ran¬ 
ging with the ttiaight j>ait of the rail; and it then 
rerms the width of the mould fur the twiftiag part of 
ibi- rail. 

pig. 7. (hows the fwocp of the rail. The rail 
cannot be fixed lefs than one fourth phrt from the 
or front of the ftep. 

The remaining part of the pitch Itoard may be di. 
vided into any number of parts, as here into four; 
front lliefe divilinns draw lines arrofs the pitch board 
to the raking line ; then take the diftances from the 
ground line of the pitch board to the plan of the 
rail, and fet them perpendicular from the nking line 
of the pitch hoard ; and thefe divifions, when the 
rail is in its proper pofitioa, lie dirc£ily over the dU 
vifions on the ground plan. 

In this figure /, m, and n, rife as much above 0 as 
the dotted line in fig. 5. does above the width of the 
nil: and they fink as much below 0 as the other 
dotted line in fig. 5. falls below the width of the rail; 
the fame thicknelTcs mull be glued upon 0, though the 
grtau-rt part will come off in fquaring. The reafon 
of }dHciog the ictlere /, m, and », where they are, 
is, that they might not obllruft the fmall divifions of 
the rail mould. 

Fig. 4. fliows how to find the rail when it takes 
iTK)rc than one (Icp. The remaining part of the pitch 
board is divided into four pans, as before in fig. 7. 
and it takes in two ftich parts of the next ftep. Draw 
lines from thefe divifions to the diagonal of the pitch 
board as in-fig. 7. then take the dillance a I, and fet it 
from c to d, and fo prucrcd with the other divifions. 

Another way to find the outfide of the rail mould 
is, to draw all the divifions acrofs the plan of the rail; 
then Lake the diftanee from the ground line of the 
pitch board to 4, transfer it from the diagonal of the 
pitch board to 4 on the nil ; and fo proceed with 

PART n. PRACTICE 
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the Other diftances. Now, when the rail is put in its PraAict. 
proper fituaticn c will be perpendicular tn h, and all 
the divifions, as t, 2, 5, 4, He. in the rail, will be 
perpendiciibr to 1, 2, r;, 4, in the ground plan. 

I'lg. fi. Ihowa the jdaii of a rail of live Heps. 

To find the rail_Set five divifions, as from t to h, 

whicli is the hnght of the five Heps; draw the diago¬ 
nal h to the plan of the rail ; then take the dillance f f, 
and transfer it to g h, and proceed iu the fame man- 
uer with the other feven diftances. 

To find the width of the rail mould.—Draw the 
lines acrofs the plan of the rail, as at i; fet that 
diftaacc from the diagonal to i ; and lu proceed with 
the reft, as (hown in fig. 4. • 

Having formed the iides of the tail perpeadtcular 
to its ground plan, and having fquared the lower end 
of the rail, then take a thin lath, and bend it with the 
rail, as is reprefented by nr. fig. I. 

This is the readieft method of fquaring a folid rail; 
but if the rail be bent in the thickne&es, the nofing of 
the fteps muft be drawn upon a cylinder, or fouic 0- 
thcr folid body of a fufficient width to contain the 
width of the rail or firing board. 

r Reprefents the depth of the rail, touching the 
Dofe of each llep. Take a fufheient numberof thick- 
neifes of this width, to make the thickaefs of your 
rail, glue them altogetlter upon your cylinder or 
templet ; confine them till they are dry, and the rail 
taken off is ready fquared. Proceed in the laine man* 
ner with the architrave, marked a. 

Chap. SIX. 0^ 

Platt XLVIII. Fig. i< fhowsthe formof a traf- 
f-d roof, with three ring pofta, that may carry ferenty 
feet or upwards. 

Fig. 2. exhibits an M raof, capable of carrying ai 
great an extent as the former. Indeed bothth«£e de< 
figns are capable of carrying idmoft any ezteirt. ' ^ 

Fig. reprefents two different forts of tro&s. 

Fig. 4. fhowi the manner of piecing timber. Some¬ 
times the joint may be extended as far as o, with ano¬ 
ther bolt tlirough it. To the right is Ihown a diffemnt 
fort of joint. 

Fig. y. (hows the manner of trufling a girder. If 
the trulTcs are full long, with the pieces b and e, you 
may make them as light as you pleafe. 

Fig. 6. reprefents the manner of trufling partitions. 

OF ARCHITECTURE. 


TJ AVING thus deferibed and given rules for the moft 
^ generally received proportions of the difTcrent 
Parts of buildings, both of the tifeful and ornamental 
kind, we muft next give an account of the method of 
creAing difTerent kinds of edifices; and here the judge- 
aeot of the arobked muft neceflarily be very much 
• no fixed rules have been laid down by 
be dire^Ud. in all cafes. As a neceifary 
t however, to .the cooftruAion, we muft 

r, 

p. 1. ^The Sifuationt of Houftt. 

in it muft be, iu many cafes, iropofltble to 
a fituation as might be agreeable either to 
or the proprietor, yet where a choice can 



be made, there are certainly a great many circum- 
ftances that will determine one fituation to be prefer¬ 
able to another. Thefe circumftances depend entirely 
on the perfon who is to inhabit the houfe. A farmer, 
forinllance, ought to dwell in the moft centrical part 
of his farm; an independent gentleman muft regard 
the heallhinefs, the neighbours with whom he can con- 
verfe, the profpcA from bis houfe, and alfo the afpeA 
of the grouitd near it. To anfwer thefe purpofes of 
health and pleafure, an open elevated fituation is the 
heft, as the air is there pure, and the profpeA extenlive, 
but Coo elevated a fituation is di&greeaUe, as being 
both difficuU of accefs, and expofed to cold and bleak 
winds. To build in bottoms between hills is both un- 
healthful and unplcafaot, the houfe being in a manner 
5 buried, 
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hqrted, and the ground near it generally marfliy from 
the rain water which rutin down from the hilli, which 
renders the air unwhulefome. As a garden alfo is a 
very necclfary article to a country' habitation) the foil 
is by no means a matter of iiidifTerencc ; and there¬ 
fore it may be concluded) that an elevated fituatien 
on a gravelly loam, near fome running water, is the 
bed fituatiun fur« country huufe. 

Chap. II. Of the CmfruBion of Edifices in generate 

Tht proper fituatiun of a huufe, or any other build¬ 
ing, being cliofen, according to its intended nature, the 
next thing to be coniidered is to lay the foundation in 
8 proper manner. ’I'hronly fecurityufa houfc, or any 
other building whatever, is in having a good founda¬ 
tion, and no error is fo clurigcruus as that which is 
committed here; as the Hirinking of the foundation 
but the breadth of a thaw may caufc a rent of five or 
lix inches wide in the fuperlhuflure. To guard a- 
gainll errors of this kind, the qualities of the ground 
for a cotilidcruble depth mult be carefully obfcrvrd. 

The bell fuUiidattofi is that uhich corilitln of gravel 
or (tune; but, in order to know ubethcr the itifeiior 
flrata are fufheirnt fur the fiipport of the building, it 
will be advlfable to link wells at fome little dillance. 
£y attending to what is thrown up in digging thefe, 
the arvhitcA will be aequainted willi wbrt lies under 
the ftony or gravelly bed wluch on the furfacr pro- 
mifes fo much fecurity, and will know wliat meofuiei 
to take. 

But iboueh a ftony or gravelly bottom is undoubt¬ 
edly the moil fure and firm, where all it found beneath, 
there is do kind of ground which may prove more fal- 
lacioua, or occafiun fuoh terrible accidents. 'I'hc rcafon 
of this ifr (hat fudi kind of ground often contains ab- 
Icditte vtcDttiess oor is rock itfeif, though a foundation 
upon a rock isftrongeven to a proverb, free ft'om dan¬ 
ger of the fame kind. Caverns arc very frequent in 
rocky places; and ihould a heavy building be erected 

* over oneuf thefe, it might fiiddenly fall down altoge¬ 
ther. To guard againti accidents of this kind, Palla¬ 
dio advifes the throwing down greut weights forcibly 
on the ground, and obferving wjiethcr it founds hol¬ 
low, or lhakes; and the beating of a drum upon it, 

* by the fuiintl of which an accuftomed car will know 
whether the catth i» hollow or not. 

^ Wiifi't the fouod.iliou is gravil, it will be proper to 

examine the thickmfs of the ilratiim, and the qualities 
of thole tha' lie ui.der it, as they have appealed in 
digging. If rbc hid of gravel is thick, and the under 
ftrata of a foiiiid and Him kind, thne needs no abid¬ 
ance ; if ollierwlfi-, we mull have rtcouife to various 
mctluHls in order to fupply the defett. 

SiiiHy or The other matters wliioh may occur for a foundation 
ore clay, fund, common earth or rotten boggy ground. 

groundhow Clay will often both raife and link a foundation , yet 

Duiiugtd. }j folidity which, with propiT rnsnagement, is 

VC17 tireful. The inarihy, rotten or boggy ground is 
of all others the worft; yet even upim this gteat build¬ 
ings may be raifed with perk-ct fafety, piovided pro¬ 
per care be taken. In cafe of buggy earths, or un- 
firm faiid, piling is one of tlic mod cotinron methods 
of fecuring u foundation; and, tiotwithilanding the na¬ 
tural difadvantage of the caith, pdi^, whin properly 
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executed, are one of the firmeft and moft feevre foun- 
dationi. 

In foundations near the edge of waters, we ftiould 99 1 
always be careful to found to the very bottom; as many i 

terrible accidents have happened from the ground be- 
ing undermined by Htlts. The fame method is to be^eroux 
followed when the ground on which we build has been 
dug or wrought before. It ought never to bt truiled 
in tbc condition in which it is left; but we muft dig 
through it into the folid and unmoved ground, and 
fome way into that, according to the weight and htg- roo 
ntfs of the intended edifice. The church of St Peter’sin 
at Rome is an inftaocc of the importance of this Isft 
ohfcrvaiion. That church is in great part built upon** 
the old circus of Kero ; and the builders having ne¬ 
glected to dig (liroiigh the old foundation, the ftnic- 
tore is couk-queiitly fo much the weaker. The walls 
were judged of llrength c.iongh to bear two llecplcs 
upon the corners of the fnmtifpicce ; but the fouitda. 
tiuii was found too weak when it was impofTible to re¬ 
medy the dcfcvt perf'efiiy. 

Befuic the architect, liowcvcr, begins to lay the 
foiuiilatinn of the building, it will be proj/cr to con- 
flrntl fiich drains as may he necefTary for carrying off 
the i.iin, or other refni’t water tlial would otherwife 
be collected and lodge about the h..ufe. In making h» 

drams for latrjing idT this water, it will he nccfffary"'■* 
to make large allowances for the diirerciit qiianiities 
that may be eullecleil at diflcreni times. It muft alfo 
be cctifid'.rcd, that water of tins kii d is ala ays loaded 
with a v.ill (jiiantity of fediinent, vi hich hy its continual 
falling to llu’bi'ttom will be very apt to choke up the 
dram, cfp.'cij'ly at llinfe places where there happen to 
be angles nr corners in its toiir/e. The outs nietiiod of 
prevvi.lmg thi> is bv means of certain cavitus dilpckvl 
at proper dillaiiccH froin one another. Tnro ihek ftie 
fedim'lit will be coikcU'J, iind liny arc for that iv.'.u.n ro» 
callrd /e/.y^'j//. Wtih ngnid to the'e, lliruiily diric- 
tion- MCiliary me, that they be placed at jirujur di- 
llances. he lufueiviillv huge, and jdaceJ f\i as tj be 
caiily ekr.ned. It is ;■ good ude to make a fef.-pool at 
caeli piiiie where il.t v. at.r lulcis the dram ; as by this 
means a eo' lid •ij.h.'t <jn:i.‘li;y of 1 •Jimenf will be pie- 
vcntid fr'111 eiittrirg the clui ii'lal nil. Others arc 
to be imde at propci di!l iiieis, ii'peciiiik alierc there 
are any angles, 'i'li'-y tin.It l>i r.i.ide hilHsiiiitly large ; 
the h'j'gcr, III m'idtration, tlic Utter; and they mull 
alfo he coviied in Inch a mamicr as to be enfily got at 
in 01 der to he cleaned. But as ptilnd water is exceed¬ 
ingly noxlotis, it will be luveiiary to carry up a hnek 
funnel over miy fel.ipoo], in order to prevent tin euJ- 
Icctioi. of the putrid efthivia, wliirh would otherwife 
oecalion the death of tlie perfon who cleaned it. 

.^l drains ciighl to be arched over at top, and may Po^purtio! 
he moft conveniently built of brick. Accoixling 
thei*' diflcreiit fixes, till* following.proportions of height 
and thicknrfg may be obferved. If the drain ti 18 
inches wide, the height of the walla may be one foot, 
and their tliickiiifs 9 inihes; the bottom may be 
paved with biick laid flatwife, and the arch turned 4 
inches. If the drain is 22 inches wide, the fide walls 
are then to be one fool three inches in height, and the 
reft lOTillruftrd an before. If it is 14 inches wide, the 
I right of the wulli may be 9 ioebes, and the fw eep 
of the arch 4. A drain of a yard wide {huuld have tiu: 

fame 



firae hfigUt, and the arch turned over it ought to be 
9 inches thick. Upon the fame principles and propor> 
104 tiool may other draina of any fi/.e be conllrufted. 
naiation Thefewera and drains being conllruAed in a manner 
proportioned to the Aze of the intended building, the 
■» laid, jrchiicft may next proceed to lay the foundacion of the 
walls. Here the Aril care muA be. that the door of the 
foundation be perfe&ly fmuoih and level. The Italians 
begin with laying over it an even covering of (Irong oak 
plank ; and upon that they lay, with the moll exa^ 
care, the firfl courfe of the materials. Whether we 
Cake this method, or begin upon the naked floor, all 
muft be laid with the moll cxaiil truth by rule and line. 
When the board plat is laid, a courfe of ilonc is the 
belt flrft bed, and this is to be laid without mortar; 
for lime would make the wood decay, which otherwife, 
in a tolcrabl}' good foil, will lail for ages. After this, 
all the courfes Ihould follow with the fame perfect even- 
nefs and rcgidarity. If the materials are brick, they 
fhould be laid on with an equal, and not too great 
quantity of mortars if Hone, they ought to be placed 
regularly, and in the fame fituation in which they lay 
iu the quaivy: for many dunes which will bear any 
weight flatwife, and in their natural polition, are of 
fuch a grain, that they will fplit otherwife. Tlie join¬ 
ings of the under courfe mull be covered by the folid 
of the next courfe all the way up; and the titmoll care 
mud he taken that tliea* be no vacuity left in the wall, 
for the weight will rooft certainly crufh it in. The lefs 
mortar there is in a foundation, the better. Its ufe is 
to cement the bricks and Hones together; and the 
evencr they arc, the lefs will be required for tliat pur- 
pofe. Where mortar is ufed to fill up cavities, it be¬ 
comes part of the wall; and not being of equal ftreogth 
with the folid materials, it takes from the firmnefs of 
the building. For the fame reafon nothing can be 
more abfurd than to fill up a foundation with loofc 
Hones or bricks thrown in at random ; and where this 
is dune, the ruin of the building is inevitable. Where 
the fuundation of a principal wall is laid upon piles, 
it will be neceflary alfo to pile the foundations of the 
tof partitions, though not fo llrongly. 

'hicknefs ’^'he thicknefs of foundation walls in general ought 
iKldimi- to be double that of the walls which they are to fup- 
utions of port. The loofcr the ground, the tliickcr the founda- 
a]l«,&e. tion wall ought to be ; anj.it will require the fame ad¬ 
dition alfo in proportion of what is to be niifed upon it. 
The plane of the ground mull be perfctlly level, that 
the weight may prefs equally everywhere : for when 
it inclines more to one fide than another, the wall will 
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Iplic. The foundations mull diminifli as they rife, but 
the perpendicular is to be cxa^ly kept in the upper 
and lov^ parts of the wall; and this caution ought to 
be obfeam all the way up with the fame ftriflueu. In 
foroc ground, the foundation may be arched; which will 
LgH materials and labour, at the fame time that the 
l^erflrtiAure bes an equal fecurily. 'lliis prsdtice is 
peculiarly ferviccable where the foundation is piled. 

As the foundation walls arc to diminini in thickuefs, 
fo are thofe which are built upon them. This is ne- 
ceffary-in order to fave expence, but is not abfolutely 
fo to llrciigllicn the nail ; fur this would he nu lefs 
ftroisgtbough it was continued all the-way to the t«’p 
of «lti|MsMhlcknefs, provided the pei'penilu'i.]:i; was 
■«x In this the aucicuts were very expert; 


for we fee, in the remains of their works, walls thus Prsfliee; 
carric-d up to an exorbitant height. It is.to be obferved,-v"*—' 
however, that, belides perfedl truth in their perpen¬ 
diculars, they never grudged iron-work, which cutirri- 
buted greatly to the llrciigth of their buildingti. "The 
tbicknefs and duiniiution of walls is in a great mc.afuTe 
arbitrary. In common houfes built of brick, the ge¬ 
neral diminution from the bottom to the top is one half 
the thieknefs at the hottom; the beginning is two 
bricks, then a brick and a half, and laflly one brick, 
thieknefs. In larger edifices, the walls mull be made 
proportionally thicker; but the diminution is preferved 
much in the fame manner. Where Hones arc ufed re¬ 
gard rouft be had to their nature, and the propriety 
of their figures for holding one another. Where the 
wall is to be compofed of two materials, as Hone and 
brick, the heaviefl ought always to be placed under- 
moft. 107 

There is one farther particular regarding the (Irength Anplwhow 
of a plain wall, aud that is, the fortifying its angles, 

This is bell done with good ftone on each fide, which 
gives not only a great deal of llrength, but a great 
deal of beauty. Pilallcrs properly applied are a g<eat 
ilrengthening to walls. Their bed diltaiice is about 
every ao foot, and they fhould rife five or fix inches 
from the naked of the wall. A much flighter wall of 
brick with this afTitlance, is flronger than a heavier 
and malDcr one built plain. In brick walls of every 
kind, it it alfo a great addition to their ftrength to lay 
fomc chief courfes of a larger and harder matter; for 
thefe ferve like finews to keep all the fell firmly toge¬ 
ther, and arc of great ufe where a wall happens to fink 
more on one fide than another. As the openings in a Wlndowt 
wall are all weakenings, and u the comers require to Improper 
be the ftrongeft parts, there fhould never be a window ^ 
very near a corner. Properly, there fhould always be 
the breadth of the opening fimr to the enwr. In the 
moft perfed way of forming the dimlQUtioa of walle, 
the middle of the thinned part being diredly over the 
middle of the thickeft, the whole is of a pyramidal 
form ( but where one fide of the wall mufi be per- 

f iendicular and plain, it ought to be tCe inner, for the 
ake of the floors and crofs walls. The dlminilhed 
fide, in this cafe, may be covered with a fnfeia or cor¬ 
nice, which will at once be a flrength and ornament. 

Along with the conilrudion of walls, that of the ciiiiiuiey». 
chimneys mud alfo be coufidered ; for errors in the 
condrudion of thefe, will render the mod elegant 
building extremely difagrccable. The common caufes 
of fmoking are either that the wind is too much 
let in above at the mouth of the lhaft, or the.fmokc 
» ftifled below; and fometimes a higher building 
or a great elevation of the ground behind, is the 
fource of the mifehief; or ladly, the room in which 
the chimney is may be fo fmall or clofe, that there is 
not a fufficient current of air to drive up the fmokc. 

Almoft all that can be done, while the walls arc con- 
druding, to prevent fmoke, is, to make the chimney 
vent narrower at bottom than at top: yet this mull 
not be carried to an extreme; becaufc the fmoke will 
then linger in the upper part, and all the force of the 
dniuglii will not be able lu fend it up.' Aa for the 
methods of curing fmoky chimneys in houfes already 
buili, fee the article Chimney. 
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After the wtfUs are Gnifhedi the roof iitbe next con- 
fiderttion: but conceroiog it very littU cw) be faid j 
only that iti weight muft he proportioned to the 
ftrength of the walk. It mud alfo be contrived To a« to 
prefs equally upon the building ; and the inner walk 
t muft bear their ftiarc uf Uic luail as well as the outer 

onei. A roof ought neither tu be too malFy nor too 
light $ at being iiccelTary for keeping the walls toge¬ 
ther by its prcffure» which it is incapable of doing 
while too light; and if too heavy, it ii in danger of 
throwing them down. Of thefe two exteerocst how¬ 
ever, the lad is to be accounted the worQ. 
rkcri. With regard to the floora, they are moft commouly 
made of wood t in which cafe, it will be neceifary that 
It fliouid be well feafooed by being kept a conAdenble 
time before it is ulrd. The floors of the fame ftory 
fhould be all perfedtly on a level: not eren a threlhold 
nflog above the reft ; and if in any part there it a room 
or ciofet wliofe floor is not perfedlly level, it ought not 
to be left fo, but nufed to an equality witb the reft; 
what is wanting of the true floor being fupplied by a 
falfe one. 

lu mean houfes, the floors may be madevof clay, 
ox blood, and a moderate portion of Iharp fand. Tbefe 
three ingreilients, beaten thoroughly together and well 
fpread, nuke a firm good floor, and of a beautiful co- 
Mur. In elegant faoufea, the floora of this kind are 
made of plaflcr of Pans, beaten and fifted, and mixed 
with oth»iagredieats. This mar be edoered to any 
hoe by the addition of proper fubftasces ( and, when 
well worked and laid, manes i very beautiful floor. Be- 
fldcs tbefe, haOa, and fome other ground rooms, are 
paved or floored witb marble or ftone} and this ehber 
p1a» or dotted, or of a varietr of colours } but the 
uaivMjfld praAiec of carpeting has, in a great meafure 
felande tbe heftewiag'any enuunental workmanfhip 
vpoa floota. In'COSMtiybaUdingt, alfo, floora are fre- 
wneist]^ Bll^ of bridka^a^ Thefe, according to 
• oniia vaspearmaykR ilaid in a variety of figures ; and 
an *iSo capAle of (one variation in colour, 
acenr^W tel the natsme of the earth from which they 
wan tmde. ‘nicy may be laid at any time; but for 
tWe of earth or Rafter, th^ are hf ft made in the be- 
ginning of fummar, for the fake of their drying. 


Chap. 111. Of tit dj^Outhn tj tit Apartnuntt ef 

witi other convenienciet. 

As houfes are built only for the lake of their inha¬ 
bitants, the diftribution of the apartments muft of ne- 
1,1 rel&ty be direfied by the way of life in which the in- 
-Ptsn uf s habitants are engaged. In the country, this is com- 
Pvahgufbjnoely farmiog; ai^ here, beftdes the honfe for the 
family, there is alfo neceifary a bam for the reception 
of the produce of the ground, a liable far cattle, a 
cart houfe for keeping the ucenlils under cover, and 
(beds for other ufe8.'-»To accomplilh thefe purpofes, 
let a piece of ground be taken of five times the extent 
of the front ot the houfe, and enclofed in the letfl ex- 
penfive manna'. Back in the centre of this let the 
houfe be placed, and in the from of the ervaud Uic 
bam and the liable, with the adjoining Iheds. Thefe 
are to be fet one on each fide, to the extreme me&fure 
Vou II. I*art I. 
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of the enclofed ground ; they will thus fill up a part of PtaA ee|.;i 
the entrance, and will leave all about the houfe fomc '-—'v—w'' 
enclofed gnnind by way of yard. From the bam to the 
ftable may bP extended a fence witb a gate in the mid¬ 
dle, and this gate ought to front the door of the 
houfe. 

This much being fettled, the plan of the houfe and 
out buildings may be made as follows. The door may 
open into a plain brick palfage, at the end of which 
may be carried up a fmaB ftaircafe. Ou one fide of 
the palfage may b« a common kitchen ; and on the o> 
ther fide a better or larger room, which will ferve the 
family by way of parlour. Beyond this may Hand on 
one fide the pantry, and on the other the dairy room, 
the laft being twice the fize of the former. They are 
placed on the fame fide with the parlour, on account 
of the heat of the kitchen, which renders it improper 
to be near them. On the kitchen fide, a brewhoufe 
may very conveniently be placed. More rooms may 
be added on the ground floor as occafion requires; and 
the upper ftory is to be divided into bcdcliambers for 
the family, with garrets over them for the fervants.^- 
A houfe of this kind is reprefented Plate XLIX. 
fig. t.t and one of a fomewhat bc-tter kind, fig. z. 
where a private gentleman who has a fmall iamily 
may find convenicncy. 

On plate L. is reprefented a gentleman’s country- 
feat, button a more elegant plan. Here the front p,.nt ccuiw 
may extend 65 feet in length, the depth in the rcii-iry Rji. 
tre being 40 feet, and in each of the wings 4^. The ' 
offices may be difpofed in wings ;'thc kitchen in the 
one, and the ftables in the other •, both of vvliieh how¬ 
ever, may correfpond in their front with the reft of 
the building, which they ought alfo to do with one 
another. Thefe wings may have a projedfion of 1 3 
feet from the dwelling houle, to which they ought to 
be connedled, not by ftraight lines, but by cui-ves as 
reprefented fig. 2. 

The bell proportion of thefe offices to a houfe ex¬ 
tending 6$ Ket in front, is 35 feet. If they are fmal* 
ler, the houfe will look gigantic { if larger, they will 
leflcR its afpeit. To a front of 35 feet, a depth of48 
is a very good proportion. There ought alfo tu be a 
covered communication between the dwelling houfe 
and offices, which muft not appear only to be a plain 
blank waM, but muft be ornamented with gates, as in 
the figure. The arch by which the offices are juioed 
to the dwelling houfe muft be pruportioned to the ex¬ 
tent of the buildings ; and there cannot be a better pro¬ 
portion than five feet within the angles of the build¬ 
ings. - By this means the wings, which have only a 
projedtion of 13 feet, will appear to have one of 18, and 
the light will ^ agreeably broken. 

With regard to the internal diftribution of a houfu 
of this kind, the under ftory may be conveniently di¬ 
vided into three rooms. The haU, which is iu the cen¬ 
tre wilt occupy the whole of the projcAing part, hav¬ 
ing 1 room on each fide. < The length of the halt 
muft be 24 feet and its breadth is: the rooms on. 
each fide of it muft be i<l.^eet long, and ii wide. 

Of thefe two front rooms, tmpn the hand may 
be conveaiently made a wairiag ivomv^r pvfons of 
better rank, wd that on the Wr kSlrefficg room 
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for the mafltr of tin houfc. Behind the hall ipaf run 
a pnCi^ge of four feet and a half, leading to the apart* 
meiits in the hinder part of the houfe and the ftair- 
cafe. Thcfe mny be difpofed as follows; Dirtftljr 
behind the hall and this palTage the fpacc may be oc~ 
ciipivii by a falooni whofe length is 24 feet and its 
breadth 17. On the left hand of the palTage, behind 
the hall, is tu be placed the grand llaircafe •, and as 
it will not fill the whole depth, a plcafant common 
parlour may tcrmiiiate on that fide of the houfe. On 
the other fide, the pafl'age is to lead to the door of 
the great dining parlour, which may occupy the whole 
fpace. 

A phn of a houfe of the fame kind, but fomewhat 
different in the ditliibulion, is reprefented below in 
the I'ame p'ate. The front here extends 68 feel, and 
the wings project 28 feet; their depth is 48, and their 
breadth 36. The hall maybe 26 fect long and 17 broad. 

On the left hand of the hall may be a waiting room 
16 fevt long and 10 broad •, behind which may be a 
haiidfomc dining room. The palTage into this waiting 
roern iliould l><’ ut tlte lower end of the hall; and it 
mull hi.ve another opening into the room behind it. 

Un the right hand of the hall is tbe place of the great 
llaireale, fur which u breadth of 16 feet three inches 
i^ to he allowed. In the centre of the building, behind 
the hall, may be a drawing room 26 feet long and 
16 bro.id; and behind the (iaircafe will be room for a 
coininon parlour of 16 fect fquare. The paflage of 
eoiiuiiiiTiii atioii hotweeii the houfe and wings may be 
fonned imo colunnadrs in a cheap manner behind: a 
fi'giic of lU-ps, ra'led with a fwcep, occupying the ceo* 
tre of cucii, and leading up to a door, and the cover¬ 
ing b< ing no more than a llied fupported by the plaincft 
and clie.ipell columns. 

The twiTAviiigs now remain to be difpofed of. That 
oil the right hand may contain the kitchen, and offices 
belonging to it, and the other the ilables. The front 
of the right hand wing may be occupied by a kitchen 
entirely, whicii will then be 30 feet long and l6r 
wide; or it may be made fniallcr by fetting off a 
fmall room to the right. Twenty-two feet by idwill 
then he a good bignefi. The other room will then 
have the fame depth of 16 fret, and the width to the 
front nay be 7I. Beyond the kitchen may fland the 
fUircafe, for which 7! feel will be a proper allowance ; 
and to the right of this may be a fcnllery 12 feet 10 
inches deep from the back front by 7 in breadth. To 
the left of the Hair may be a fervantshall 16 feet fquare, 
and behind that a larder 12 feet lo by 14 feet 6. In 
the centre of tlie other wing may be a double coach- 
boufe : for which there (hoiild be allowed the whole 
breadth of the wing, with 10 feet 6 inches in the clear; 
and on each fide of this may be the ilables. The ex¬ 
ternal decoration! of the front and wings will be bet¬ 
ter iiiidei (loud from the figure than they can be by any 
defoription. 

Plate LI. (hows the plan and elevation of the houft 
of the carl of Wcmyfs at Ncwinilh. The propor¬ 
tions of the rooms are marked in tbe plan ; and the 
front, heiiig decorated with columns of the Ionic or¬ 
der, will fufiicicntly (how in what manner any of tbe 
five orders may be induced with propriety aud ele¬ 
gance. 
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Chap. IV. 0 / jfquatic Buildingt. ^ 

I. Of BaiDGEs. 

These are conftruded either of wood or (lone ; of *** 
which the lall are evidently the (IrongeH and mod du¬ 
rable, and therefore, in all cafes to be preferred where 
the expence of crcdling them can be borne. The pro¬ 
per fituation for them is eafily known, and requires no 
explanation ; the only thing to be obferved is, to make 
them crofs the llrcam at right angles, for the fake of 
boats that pafs through the arches, with the cuirenl of 
the river; and to prevent the continual ftriking of 
the dream sgainll the piers, which in a long courfc 
may endanger their being damaged and dedroyed in 
the end. 

Bridges built for a communication of high roads, 
ought to be fo (Irong and fubdantial as to be proof 
againft all accidents that may happen, to have a free 
entrance for carriages, afford an eafy paiTage to the 
waters, and be properly adapted for navigation, if the 
river admits of it. Therefore the bridge ought to 
be at lead as long as the river is wide in the time of its 
greated flood: becaufe the dopping of the waters above 
may caufe too great a fall, which may prove danger¬ 
ous to the veiTcls, and occaCon the under gravelling 
the foundation of the piers and abotmenti; or, by re¬ 
ducing the padage of the water too much in time of 
a great flood, it might break through the banks of the 
river, and overflow the adjacent country, whtcb would 
caufe very great damages ; or if this (hould not hap¬ 
pen, the water might rife above the arches, and en¬ 
danger the bridge to be overfet, a« has hAppened in 
many places. 

When the length of ^ bridge ii equal to the 
breadth of the river, wfaicb it commonly the eafe, the 
current is lefTened by the fpace taken up by the pier»$ 
for which reafon this thicknefs (konld be no more than 
is neceffary to fupport tbe arches; and it depends, as 
well as that of the abutments, on the width of the 
arches, their thicknefs, and the height of the piers. 

Tbe form of tbe ar^ is commonra fcraicirctdar; but proper 
when they are of any great width, thry are made ellip- form id 
tical, becaufe they would otherwife becumc too high, sr^hes. 
This has been done at the Font Royal at Paris, where 
tbe middle arch is 75 feet, and is height would have 
been 37.5 fret, infteed of which it is only 24 by being 
made elliptical. 

Another advantage of much more importanee arifea 
from the oval figure, which is, that the quantity of ma- 
fonry of the arches is reduced in the fame proportion 
as the radius of the arch is to its height. That is, if 
the radius is 36 feet, and the height of the arch 14, or 
three-fourths of tbe radius, the quantity of mafonry of 
the arches is likewife reduced to three-fourths; which 
mull deffen the expence of the bridge confidcrably. 
Notwithftanding thefe advantages, however,.the latcft 
experiments have determined fegments of circles to be 
preferable to curves of any other kind j and of thefr 
the femicirclc is undoubtedly the befl, as preifing moft 
perpendicularly on the piers. 

When the height of the piers ia about fix feet, and 
the arches are circular, experience bu Ihown, fays Mr 
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PrtAice. Belidor, that it >9 fgfficient to make the thtcknefs of 
—V“^thc pieri the fixth part of the width of the arch, and 
two feet more; that in, the ihicknrfs of the pier* of 
ail arch of 36 feel, ought to be 8 feet} thofe of a* 
arch of 48 feet, to be 1Q. 

Wlien tlic arches are of a great width, the threknef* 
‘/"r‘’‘i^of the piers may be reduced to the fixth ^art of that 
' ” width i but the depreflion of the two feet U aot done 

at once ; that is, in an arch of above 48 feet, 3 iiichea 
arc taken off for every 6 feel of increafe of the width 
of the arch. Forinftance, the thicknefs of the piers 
fupporting an arch of 7* feet wide, (Itould be 14 feet, 
according to the preceding rule t but by taking off 
3 inchee for every 6 feet, above an arch of 48 wide, 
the thicknefs of the piers is reduced to 13 feet 5 confc- 
quentlyp by followiug the fsrrjc rule* the thicknefs of 
the piers fupporting an arch of 16 fathoms wide, wiU 
be 16 feet 5 all the others above that width are the 
fixth part of the width. 

After this, Mr Belidor gives a rule for finding the 
thicknefs of the piers which fupport elliptic arches, and 
makes them fli-onger than the former ; the abutmews 
he makes one fixth part more than the piers of the Ur- 
geft arch. But it is plain that thefe rules are infufficient, 
being merely guefs.work, determined from fnme works 
»tJ that have been executed. 

Of the sreh- thicknefs of the arch-ftoncs is not to be deter- 

mined by theory, nor do thofe authors who have writ¬ 
ten on the fubjeil agree amongft ihemfelves- Mr Gau¬ 
tier, an experienced engineer, in his works, makes the 
length of the arcb-ftoncs, of an arch 34 feet wide, two 
feet I of an arch 45, f>o, 7 J> 9 ® wide* t» be 3, 4, J, 6, 
feet long refpeaivcly, when they are hard and dura- 
ble, and fomething longer when they are of a foft na¬ 
ture : on the contrary, Mr Belidor fays, they ought to 
be always one twenty-fourth part of the width of the 
arch, whether the ftone be bard or foft; bccaufc, if they 
arc foft, they weigh not fc much. 

But that the length of the arch-llones ftoiuo be but 
« foot in an arch of 34 feet wide, 2. 3, 4 >a'^^hes of 
48, 72> 96 feet, feemi incredible ; becaufe the great 
weight of the arches would crufh them to pieces, by 
the preffure againft one another 5 apd therefore Mr 
Gautier’s rule apprari preferable t as he made the 
length of the arch-ftoiKs to increafe in a flower pro¬ 
portion, from 10 to 45 feet wide, than in thofe »bove 
that width, we imagine that the latter will be fuffi- 
cient for all widths, whether they are great or little j 
therefore we fhall fuppofe the length of the arch-ftoncs 
of 30 feet in width to be two feet, and to increafe one 
foot in 15; that is, 3 fce» in an arch of +5 feet; 4, 5, 6, 
in an arch of 60, 75, and 90 feet: and fo the reft » 
the fame proportion. 
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The fiift horizontal line txprefles the liciglit of the rsphna- 
piers in fert, from 6 to 24 feet, each increaling by 3 } lion i>{ ibc 
the firll vertical column, the width of arches from aoi-'hle. 


to loofcet, for every five feet. 

The other columns exprefs the thicknefs of piers in 
feet and decimals, according to the refpeAuc height 
at the head of the column, and the width of the arch 
againft it in the fitft column. 

Thus, for example, let the width of the arch be 60 
feet, and the height of the piers 12 ; then the nnmbir 
12.718, under 12, and againft 60, cxpreflis the thj< k- 
nefsof the pirrs, that is 12 feet and 8.6 inchesi we mull 
obferve again, that the leiiglh of the key-llotie is 2 feet 
in an .arch of 30 feet wide; 3,4, 5, 6, in an orth of 4J, 

60, 75, yo : that of 20 feet wide, i foot 4. itiehei.; 
and the length of any other width is found by adding 
4 inches for every 5 feet in width. 

As this table coulains the thickneftes of piers in re- 
fpcfl to arches that are commonly ufed in praflice, we 
imagined, that to carry it farther would be necdlrfs; 
becaufe the difference between the thicknefs of the pins 
of any contiguous arches being but fmall, thofe between 
any two maiked here, may be made equal to half the 
fum of the next below and above it; thus the thicknefs 
of the piers of an arch 52 or 53 feet wide is nearly 
equal to 10.222, half the fum of thcthickncffes 9.083 
and 10.64 of the arches 30 and 53 feet wide, when the 

height of the piers is 6 feet. ,,, 

Rertangular piers arc fclduia ufed but in biidgcs o- foir. at 
vcT fmall rivers. In all others, they projeA the bridge pic^^ 
by 2 triangular prifm, which prefents &a edge to the 

1 i 2 llream. 
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Hrcam, in order to divide the water more e»i“ily, and to 
■■■ ■!<■’ pu’venl the ice from ftieltiring liierc, as well as fciTels 
from running foul agattiil them : that edge it IcrmU 
natud by the adjaccut furfaces at right angles to each 
othei- at Wiftminiler bridge, and make an acute angle ' 
at tha Pont Royal of aboiii 6o degrees; but of late the 
French terminate tliis angle by two cylindric fnrfacrs, 
wbofc bafvs are arcs of Oo degrees, in all tlicir new 
,j 8 bjldgcs. 

Rlo|><:of«he When the banks of the rivers are pretty high, the 
hriilgr on bridge is made uuitc level above, and all the arches of 
each fide. equal width ; but w here they are low, or for the fake 
of navigation, a large arch is made in the middle of the 
hream, then the bridge is made higher in the middle 
than at the ends; in this cafe, the Hope mull be made 
cafy and gradual on both Tides, fo as to form above 
one continued curve line, otherwife it appears difagree- 
able to the eye. Mr Bclidor will liave the defeent of 
that Hope to be otu'-lwcnty-fomih part of the length; 
but this is imcioiihtcdly too much, as uncdiflieth part 
jij of the length is quite fiifficiint for the dcfcent. 

ViJth, &e. The width commonly allowed to final! bridges is 30 - 
feet: but in large ones near great towns, theft 30 feet 
are allowed clear for horfes and carriages, befules a 
banquet at each fide for foot puffengers of 6 to y feet 
each, raifed about a foot above the common road 1 the 
parapet walls on each fide are about 18 inches thick, 
and 4 feci high 5 they generally projtfl the bridge with 
a rurniih underneath : fometimis ballulliadcs of ftoiie 
or iron are placed upon the parapet, as at WeAminAcr; 
but this is only praftifed where a bridge of a great 
length is made near the capital of u countr)-. 

The ends of bridges open from the middle of the two 
large arches with two wings, making an angle of 45 
degrees with the rtll, in order to make their entrance 
more free and eafy ; thefe wings are fiipported by the 
fame orcbes of the bridge next to them, bring conti¬ 
nued ill the masner of an arch, of which one pier is 
much longer than the other. 

/■fow the wori it to if rnrrttii on. 

b!it* <vi« of As the laying the foundation of the piers ia the moft 
l-VitiR till- difficult patl of the whole work, it is iiecefTary wc ihould 
ivuiuUtion. begin with an cafy cafe, that is, when the depth of the 
water docs not exceed <> or 8 feet; and then procted to 
j -.t ibofe wliicb may happen in a greater depth of water. 
J»y Iwur- Cue of the abutments, with the adjacent piers, is en- 
Jc4u?. clnfcd by a dyke called tatardtau by the French, of a 
fnificieut width for the work, and room for the work¬ 
men. This batsrdeau is made by driving a double row 
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bonds of the piles, to faften the infide wall to the Oiitfidc rrsAke- 
one ; thefe tie-beams arc let into the bonds and bolted 
to the adjuernt piles: this bring done, the bottom is 
cleared fiom the loofe fand und grave), by a machine 
like ihofc aifed by ballall-licavers ; and then well pre¬ 
pared clay ic lanimed into this coifer very tight and 
firm, to prevent the water from oozing through. 

Sometimes thefe cnclofures arc made with piles only 
driven clofc to each other; at othcrs.the piles are notch, 
ed or dove tailed one into the other; but tlic ronil ufual 
method is to drive piles with grooves in them, 5 or 6 
feet difiant from each oilier, and boards are let down 
between them. 

This being done, pumps and other engines areufed 
to draw the water out of the cnclofures, fo as to be 
quite dry ; then the foundation is dug, and the ftones 
arc laid with the ufual precautions, obferving to kerp 
fume of the engines always Handing, in order to draw 
out the water that may ooze through the batardeau. 

The foundation being cleared, and every thing ready 
to begin the work, a courfc of Hones is laid; the outfidc 
all round with the larged drrtchcrs and headers that can 
be had, and the infide filled with afhkrs well jointed, the 
whole laid in terrafs mortar: the facings are cranipr 
together, and fet in lead; and fome cramps are alfo 
ufed to faden the facings with the infide. The fame 
manner is to be ubferved throughout all the courfesto 
the height of low water mark ; after which the facings 
alone arc laid ia terrafs mortar, and the infide with the 
bed of the common fort. Wlicii the foundation is 
carried to the height of low water mark, or to the 
height where the arches begin, then the (haft or mid¬ 
dle ivnll is to he carried up nearly to the height of the 
nrehes, and there left dancing till all the piers are fi- 
niihi'd, in order that the malonry may be fujficiently 
dry and fettled before the arches are begun. xja 

As the piers end generally with an arch at each end, Proper 
it is curtomary to lay the foundation in the fame man-d** 
ncr: which is not fo well as to continue the bafe 
angular quite to the ends of the piers, and as high as 
low water mark; hoth becaufe the foundation becomes 
then fo much broader, and alfo becaufe the water will 
not be able to get under it; for when the current feta 
againd a flat furface, it drives the fand and mud agaiiid 
it fo as to cover it entirely; whereas if a (harp edge be 
prefented to the dream, it carries every thing away, 
and expofea tlie foundation to the continual a£lion of 
the water, which in courfc of time mud deftroy' it. 

After the intervals between the arches are filled up 
with dones laid in a regular manner without mortar, 


of piles, whofe difiaucc is equal to the depth of water, 
and the piles in each row are 3 feet from each ether: 
they are fadened together on the outfidc by bonda of 
(> hv 4 inches: this being done, frames of about 9 feet 
wide are placed on the infide to receive the boards 
which are to form the enclofiirc; the two uprights of 
thefe frames are two boards of au ioch and a half thick, 
Iharpened below to be driven into the ground, and fall- 
ened together by double bonds, one below and the 
other above, each feparated by the thickflefs of the up¬ 
rights ; tliel’e bonds ferve to Aide the boards between : 
after vhefe frames have been driven into the ground as 
hard as can be, then the boards thcmfelves arc likrwife 
driven in till they reach tlie firm ground underneath. 

Between every two piles tie-bcuna are faftened to the 


and the gravel is laid over them ; two drains or gutters 
are to be made lengthwife over the bridge, one on each 
fide next to the foot-path, abniir fix feet wide and a foot 
deep: which being filled with fmall pebble dones, 
ferve to carry off the rain water that falls on the bridge, 
and to prevent its filtering through the joints of the 
arches, as often happens. 

The former method of laying the foundation hy Method of 
means of batardeaus is very expenfive, and often meets building 
with great difficulties: for when the depth of water ijWithcolFerw 
8 feet or more, it is fcarccly poflible to make the 
tardcaus fo tight as to prevent the water from oozingin. 
through tliem ; and in that cafe the number of engines fier bridge, 
required, as well as the liands to work them,Vbecome 
very exteofive j and if part of the bataideai^/hould 

\Vcat 
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Pfidice. Jiroil; hy fome cttraordiiiary .wind or tidf, the work- 
men would he expofed to very great danger. 

The lu xt and bed method thmTure ia to build with 
cofftra, wh-jti it ia prafticahlc, fuch as were ufed at 
Weftminfter bridge. Here the height of water was 6 
tect at a medium when lowed, and the tide rofe about 
<o feet at a medium alfo: fo that the greatell depth 
of waitr was about i6 feci. At the pJaec where one 
•»f the piers of the middle or great arch was to be, 
the workmen began to drive piles of about JJ or 14 
iiU'hts fqnnre, ai.d 34. feet long, fiiod with iron, fo as 
to Ciller into the gravel with more cafe, and hooped 
above to prevent their fplitting in driving them; thefe 
piles were driven as deep as could be done, which was 
13 or 14 feet below the furface of the bed of the ri* 
ver, and 7 feet diftant from each other, parallel to 
the fliort ends of the pier, and at about 30 feet diftant 
from them; the number of thefe piles was 34, and 
their intent to prevent any vefTcls or hargts from ap¬ 
proaching the work; ar.d in order to Tiiodcr boats 
from p.njliiig between them, booms were placed fo as 
to rife and fall with the water. 

This being done, the ballall-men liegan to dig the 
foundation under the water of about 6 feel deep, and 
5 wider all round than the inteuded coffer was to be, 
with an eafy flope to prevent the ground from falling 
in : in onicr to prevent the current from walking the 
faiid into the pit, ihort grooved piles were driven be¬ 
fore the two ends and part of the fidcs, not above 4 
feet higher than low watermark, and about 15 feet 
diftant from the coffer: between thefe piles rows of 
boards wciM let into the grooves down to the bed of tlie 
river, and fixed there. 

The bottom of the coffer was mide of a ftrong grate, 
confifting of two rows of large timbers, the one long¬ 
ways, and the other croffways, bolted together with 
wooden trunnels ten feet wider than the intended ferun- 
dution. The fides of the coffer were made with fir tim¬ 
bers laid horir-ontallyclofe one overanot her, pinned with 
oaken trunnels, and framed together at the comers, 
excepting at the two faliant angles, where they were 
fccurcd with proper irons, fo that the one half might 
be loufencd from the other if >t Ihould be thought ne- 
epffary ; thefe Tides were lined on the infide as well as 
on the outfide with three inch planks placed vertically ; 
the thickncfii of thofe Tides was iH inches at the bot¬ 
tom, reduced to 15 above, and they were 16 feet high ; 
brfidcs, knee timbers were bolted at the angles, in or¬ 
der to fecurc them in the ilrongeft manner. The fides 
were fefteiied to the bottom by 28 pieces of timber on 
the outfide, and 16 within, called Jirapt, about 8 inches 
broad, and 3 or 4 inches thick, reaching and lapping 
dver the ends of the Tides: the lower part' of thcle 
ftraps had one fide cut dove.tail fafhioii, in order to 
fit the mnrtifes made near the edge of the bottom to 
receive them, and were kept in their pbcei by iron 
wedges; which being drawn ool when the Tides were 
to be taken away, gave liberty to clear the ftraps 
from the mortiTcs. 

Before the coffer was launched, the foundation was 
examined. In order to know wtiether it was level: tor 
which purpofe Several gauges were made, each of * hick 
confiftedof a ftone of about 15 inches fipiare and three 
thick, yith a wooden pole in the middle of about 16 
feet lo/g. The foundation being levelled ami the cof- 
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fer fixed direftly over the place with cables faftened to Pradhee. -5 

t’« HiljaccQl pilei% the maTons laid the firft courfe of' 

tlie ftuiies for the foundation within it *, which being ft- 

niftied, a fluice made in the fide was opened near the 

time of low water; on wliicb the coffer funk to the 

Iwittum : and if it did not fet level, the fluice was fhut, 

and the water pumped out, fo as to make it ftuat till 

fuch time as the foundation was levelled : then the ms- 

fons crampt the ftones of the firft courfe, and laid a ft- 

cond ; which being likewifc crampt, a third courfe was 

laid: then the fluice being opened again, proper care 

was taken that the coffer Ihciild fiUlc in its due place. 

The ftone work being thus raifrd to wuliin two feel of 
the common low water mark, about two hours before 
low water (he fitiiec was fliut, and the water pumped 
out fo far as that the niafons could lay the next courfe 
of llont', wbieb tiicy ciuilinui-d to do till the water was 
rifeii fo high as to make it unfafe to proceed any fur¬ 
ther : then they left off the work, and opened the fliuce 
to let in the water. Thus thry continued to work 
night and day at low water till they had carried their 
work foii.c feet higher thiin the low water mark: 
after this, the lides of the coffer were loofeued from 
the bottom, which made them float; and then were 
carried alhore to be fixed to aiiutlicr bottom, in order 
to ferve for the next pier. 

It mull be ohftrvcd, that the coffer being no higher 
than 1(1 feet, which ij equal to the greatell depth of 
water, and the foundation being 6 feet under the bed 
of the river 5 the cofter was therefore 6 feet under wa¬ 
ter when the tide wa* in ; but being loaded with three 
cuurfes of ftonei, and well Urured with ropes faftened 
to the piles, it couid not move from its place. By ma¬ 
king it no hi^liir, mucli l.ibotir and expeiiee were fav- 
cd ; yet it anlwercd the iiileiii full as well ns if it had 
been high enougli to reach alsove the higbelt flood. 

The jiier being tiiiis carried on above low water 
inatk, the niafons Tuiiflud the reft of it during the 
intervals of ibc tides la the iifual way; and after all 
the piers and abutments were fiiiilhtd m a like manner, 
the arches were begun and completed as mentioned 
before: the wliuie bridge was built in about liven 
years, without :my aciidinis happening citliir in tlie 
work or to the workmen, whicli is feldum the caCe m 
works of this nature. 

It may be obfeivcil, tlial all the piers were built Maf—ci)# 
with folid Portland ftone, fomc of which weighed fourcinp’.'ijtil. 
tons. The arch floncs were ]ik''wife uf ibe fame fort: 


but the reft of the m:-funry was finilhul with Kentiiii 
rag-jlonci : and the paths for foot paffeiigcrs were pa- 
ved with/tfrirc, which is the hardeft ftone to be had 


ill England, excepting Plymouth marble. ,.f 

This method of building badges is certainly the e.i- Tin- me. 
fieft and cheapeft that can be tliought of, but cannot d‘n‘1 - 

be ufed in many cafes: when the foundation is fo b.td 
as not to be depended upon wLi liout being piled, or thcl'’'' '' 
depth of water is very great, witli a llroug cimvnt and 
no tide, it cannot then be practifed. Tor if ptU-s are 
to be jfed, it will be next to inip<. lUble to cut them otF 
in Uic fame level five or fix feet below the bed of the 
river, iiotwithllanding thit f'ws have been invented for 
that purpofe: becaulc if they are cut off fcparatcly, it 
will ue a hard matter to do it fo nicely that the one Ihall 
not exceed the other in height; and if this is not dune, 
tlic grating or bottom el the coffer will nut be equally 

fopporitd, 
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fupportedt whereby the foundation becomes prccari* 
ous: neither can they be cut off atiugether; for piles 
arc to be driven a» far a-, the boliom of the coffer ex. 
tend*, which at Welini.iflcr bridge »iia 17 feet} the 
faw muil have three feet pby, whirh makes the total 
length of the faw 30 feet} now, if either the water is 
deeper than it is there, or the an hes are wider, the 
faw mud llili be longer fu that this method is impra^i* 
cable in any fuch cafes. 

In a great depth of water that has a ilrong current 
and no tide, the coffers muff reach above the water, 
which makes them very vKpchiive, and unwieldy to 
manage, as well as very difficult to be fccurcd in their 
places, and kept lU-ady ; fu th-it there is no probabi¬ 
lity of ufing tlicm in lueh a cafe. 


ILufEanme- !■' fooie cafes, when there is a great depth of water, 
ibod. and the bed of the river is tokmbly level, or where it 
can be made fo by any contrivance, a very firong fntne 
of timber about four times as Urge as the bafe of the 
piers may be let down with ffoncs upon it round the 
edges to make it fiiik : after fixing it level, piles muil 
be driven about it to keep it in its place ; and then the 
foundation may be laid in coffers as before, which are 
to be kept Ready by means of ropes lied to the piles. 

This method has frequently been ufed in Ruflia; 
and though the bed of the river is not very folid, yet 
fuch a grate, when once well fettled with the weight of 
the pier upon it, will be as firm as if piles had been 
driven under the foundation; but to prevent the water 
From gulling under the foundation, and to fecure it 
iigaiiiA all accidents, a row of dove-tail piles mull be 
driven quite' round the grating : this precaution being 
taken, the foundation will be as fecure as any that can 
be made. 

French iwc- Ttench engineers make ufe of another method 

thod. in raifing the foiindations of mafonry under water; 

which is, to drive a row of piles round the intended 
place, nearci to, or farther from, each other, accord¬ 
ing as tbc water is more deep or fliallow : ihcfe piles 
being llrongly bound togctlier in fevural places with 
horizontal tiebcame, ferve to fupport a row of dove- 
tail piles driven within them : when this is dune, and 
all well fecured according to the nature of the fitua- 
tion.aod circuinffances, they dig the foundation by 
means of a machine with fcoops, invented for that 
purpofr, until they come to a folid bed of gravel or 
clay ; or if the bed of the river is of a foft confiffence 
to a great depth, it is dug only to about fix feet, and a 
grate of timber is laid upon it, wliich ts well fecured 
with piles driven into the oppoffte comers of each 
fquare, not minding whether they exceed the upper 
furface of the grate much or little. 

When the foundation is thus prepared, they make 
a kind of mortar called betott, which coufills of twelve 
parts of pozulano or Duicli terrafs, fix of good fand, 
nine of unfftked lime, the bell that can be had, thir¬ 
teen of Hone fplinters nut exceeding the bignefs of ao 
egg, and three parts of tile duff, or cinders, or elfc 
fcales of iron out of a forge : this being well worked 
to;rcihcr muff be left ftanding for about 24 hours, or 
till it becomes fd bard as not to be feparated without 
a pick axe. 

This mortar being tliui prepared, they throw into 
the coffer a bed of ruble ffone, oot very large, and 
ipread them all over the bottom at seaHy level as they 
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can; then they fink a box full of this hard mortar, Prsiftica. 
broken into pieces, till it come within a.little of the * 
bottom } the box is fo contrived as to be overfet or 
turned upfide down ai any depth ; which being done, 
the pieces of moUar fofun, and fo fill up the vacant 
fpaces between the Hones; by thefe njeans they link 
as much of it as will form a bed of about iz inches 
deep all over; then they throw in another bed of ffone, 
and continue alternately to throw one of mortar and 
cue of ffone till the work approaches near the furface 
of the water where it is levitled, and then the itft is 
fioiflied with ffoncs in the ufual manner. 

Mr Belidor fays, in the fecund part of hii Hydrau¬ 
lics, Vol. II. p. 188, that Mr Millet de Montville hav¬ 
ing filled a coffer containing 27 cubic feet, with ma¬ 
fonry made of this mortar, and funk it into the fea, it 
was there left ilanding for two months, and when it 
was taken out again it wai harder than ffone itfclf. 13I 

We have hitherto loenlioned fuch fituations only Impoflibili- 
wherc the ground is of a foft nature : but where it is fV “I 
rocky and uneven, all the former methods prove 
fc£lual; nor indeed has there yet been any one propof- 
ed which can be always ufed upon foeh occafions, 
efpecially in a great depth of water. When the water 
is not fo deep but that the unevennefs of the rock can 
be perceived by the eye, piles ffrongly fliod with iron 
may be raifed and let fall down, by means of a machine, 
upon the higher parts, fo as to break them off piece 
by piece, till the foundation is tolerably even, efpecial¬ 
ly when the ruck is not very hard; which being done 
either this or any other way that can be thought of, 
a coffer is made without any bottom, which is let 
down and well fecured, fo as not to move from iti 
place: to make it fink, heavy ftoucs ffiould be fixed on 
the outfide; then ffruiig mortar and ftunes muff be 
thrown into it; and if the foundation is ouce brought 
to a level, large hewn Hones may be let down fo as to 
lie flat and even; by thefe means the work may be 
carried on quite up to the furface of tbe water. But 
when tlie water is fo deep, or the rock fo hard as not 
to be levelled, the foundation muff be founded, fo as to 
get nearly the rifings and fallings; then the lower part 
of the coffer muff be cut nearly in the fame manner, 
and the reff finilhed as before. It muff however be ob- 
ferved, that we fuppofc a poifibility of finking a cof¬ 
fer; but where this cannot be done, no method that 
we know of will anfwcr. . 

Among the aquatic buildings of the ancients none Trajan'* 
appears to have been more magnificent than Trajan’s bridge over 

bridge. Dioii Caffiu. give* the following account of'hv 

it; “ Trajan built a bridge over the Danube, which 
in truth une cannot fufftcicutly admire; fur though all 
the works of Trajan are jery magnificent, yet this far 
ekceeds all the other:;: the piers were 20 in number, 
offquare Hone ; each of them 150 feet high above the ‘ 
fouiulation, 6& feet in breadth, and diffant from one 
another 170 feci. Though the exprnce of this work 
muff have been exceeding great, yet it becomes more 
extraordinary hy tlic river’s being very rapid, and its 
bottom of a full nature ; where the bridge was built, 
was the narrowed part of the river thereabout, for in 
moft others it is doulile or treble this breadth ; and al¬ 
though on this account it became fo much the deeper 
and the more rigid, yet no other place was fcafuitable 
for this uodertakiiig. The arches were aftVwards 
3 l^kca 
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4’raaicc. broken down by Adriin; but the piers are Hill remain* 
in^, wh'ch Teem as it were to tcilify that there is no* 
thin^ which human inp^cnuily is not able to effedl.’* 
The whole length then of this bridge was 1590 yards; 
fome authors add, that it was built in one fummer, and 
that Apollodorus of Damafeua was the architect who 
left behind him a defeription of this great work. 

Where (lone bri(!g<s cannot be t-reded on account 
of the cxpcnce, very ftrong and durable ones may be 
conflruAcd of wood : in w hich cafe they ought to be 
fo frnined, as that all the parts may prefs upon one 
another like the arch of u (lane bridge i and thus, in* 
Head of being VKakened by great weights paOing over 
them, they will become the llroiiger. How this is to 
be accompIiiUed, will be bettrr tinderilood from the 
figure at bottom of Plate L. whicli reprefentw a wooden 
bridge conllrufted after this manner, than it i.an be by 
any defeription. 

3. Of Hakbovks. 

Situd^on thefe, the firft thing to be confidered is the fiia* 

prcpir for ation ; which may be fome large creek or bafun of wa- 
karbouu. ter, in or near the place where the harbour is intended 
to be made, or at the entrance of a Urge river, or near 
the fea : for a harbour fhould never be dug entirely out 
of dry land, unlefs upon fume extraordinary occafions, 
where it is impoflible to do oilicrwife, and yet a har¬ 
bour is abfolutcly necelfary. When a proper place is 
found, before it is fixed upon, it mufi be confidered 
whether fiiips can lie tlure fafe in (Inrniy weather, e- 
fpecially when thofe winds blow which arc moll danger¬ 
ous upon that coall; whether there be any luUi, nfing 
ground or high buildings, that will cover it; in thele 
cafes, the fituation is very proper: but if there be no¬ 
thing already that will cover the finpa, it mud be 
obferved whether any covering can be made at a mode* 
rate exprnce, otherwife it would be ufelefs to build a 
harbour there. 

The next thing to be confidered is, whether there 
be a fiifficient depth of water for large (hips to enter 
with fafcty,and lie there without touching the ground; 
and if not, whether the entrance and infide might not 
be made deeper at a moderate- cxpeoce : or, in cafe a 
fufiicient depth of water is not to be had for large 
flops, whether the harbour would nut Ik* ufeful for 
fmall merchantmen ; for fuch a one is often of great 
advantage, when fiinated upon a coad much frequent¬ 
ed by fmall coafting vcITcls. 

The fo^m of the harbour nuft be determined in fuch 
8 manner, that the fliips which come in when it is 
fiurrny weather may lie fafe, and fu as there may be 
fufiicient room for as many as pafs that way; the 
depths of water where the piers are to be built miift 
be taken at every 10, !$, or 20 feet diftaucc, and 
marked upon piles driven here and there, in order 
that the workmen may be direded in laying the fouiid- 
ation. 

Msitrials. This being done, it muft be confidered what kind of 
materials arc to be ufed, whether fione, brick, or wood. 
When ftonei are to he had at a uiudciaic price, they 
ought to be preferred, becaufr the work will be much 
Hronger, more lading, and need fewer repairs, than if 
made with any other materials: but when (’ones are 
fcarce, and the expence becomes greater than what is 
allou^fur building the harbour, the tuundaiioa may 
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be made of done as high as low water mark, and the PrsAice. ' 
red finiflied w^ph brick. If this manner of building*' "v 
fhould dill be too expenfive, wood muft be ufed; that 
is, piles are driven as clofc as is thought necefiary ; 
which being fadened together by crofs bars, and co¬ 
vered with drong oaken planks, form a kind of coffer, 
which is filled with all kinds of dones, chalk, and 
ftiingles. 143 

The manner ef laying the foundation in different 
depths of water, and in various foils, requires particu-u 
lar methods to be followed. When the water is very *’ 
deep, the French throw in a great quantity of ftones at 
ruiiduni, fu as to form a much larger hafe than would 
be required upon dry land; this they contiaue to with¬ 
in t «»r 4 feet of the fill face of the water, where they 
lay the dones in a rt-guljr manner, till the foundation 
is raid'd above the water: they then lay .a great weight 
of doues upon it, and let it daud during the winter to 
fettle; as likewife to fee whether it is firm, and rcfifts 
the force of the waves and winds: after that, they fi- 
nilh the fupctdniCture with large llones in the ufual 
manner. 

-\s this method requires a great quantity ot ftones,A prefrr- 
it can be pradifed only in plarcs where I’oues are in able one. 
plenty; and therefore the following one is much pre¬ 
ferable. A eofler is made with dove-tail piles of about 
30 y.ards long, and as wide as the thiekiiefe of the 
fuunilation is to be ; then the ground is dug and level¬ 
led, and the u all is built with the hell mortar. 

As fooR at the mortar is tolerably dry, thofe piles 
at tlir end ol the wall arc drawn out, the lide lows are 
continued to about 30 yards further, and the end cn- 
clufed; then the foundation is chared,anil the ftones I.iid 
as before. lUu it muft be obfervtd, that the end of 
the foundation finiflied is Kit rough, iii ordvr that the 
part iie.tt to it may incorpoiate wrth it in a projur 
maimer ; hut if it is not very dn’, it will incline iliM 
way of itlelf, and bind with the nu^nar tiiat u thrown 
in next to it: tUi;> method is cuntii.Lied till the whole 
pier is entirely finiflied. 

It muft likewife he obferved, that the jiieis are not 
made of one continued lolid wall; bciauK in deep wa¬ 
ter it would he too expci.live : for wliieh n-.-ifon, two 
walls arc built paralKI to each oilier, and the interval 
between them is-filh-d up with fliingh, chalk, and llonc. 

As thefe walls are in danger of being tlirnfl out or 
overfet by the corps m the middie, togetliir witii the 
great weight laid at times on the pier, they are tiid 
or bound together by crofs vl oIIs at every 30 or 40 yards 
diflanee, by which Uicy fupport each other in a firm 
and ftroiig manner. 

In a country where there is a great plenty of ftones, 
piles may be driven in as deep as rhry will go, at about 
two or tliree feet diftauer; and when the mundation is 
funk and levelled, large ftones may be let down, which 
will bed thcmfelves: but care muft be taken to lay 
them clofe, and fo as to have no two joints over each 
other; and when the wall is come within reach, the 
ftones mull be crainpt together. 

Anutlicr method pradtifcd is to build in cufl'ers much Another 
after the fame manner as has bern done in building the nwihod 
piers of Wcllmindcr bridge; but as in this cafe the 
ends of the coffers are left in the wall, and prevent their 
joining fo well as to he water tight, the water that pe¬ 
netrates thieiigh iinJ eiitiTs into the corps may oeca- 

fiun 
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fion tl»e wall to burft and to tumble down. Another 
inconveniency arifing from tliii manner of building is, 
thatai there are but few placet wilhont worms, which 
will deftroy wood wherever they can lind it ; by their 
> meant the water it let into the pier, and confequentiy 

makes the work liable to the fame devtJent as has been 
>46 mentioned above. 

Aufliwme- Yo prevent ihcfc iiieonvcniencies, the heft method it 
to take the wood away, and joggle the ends of the walls 
together with large Itoiies, pouring terrafs mortar into 
thejointa; when this is done, tlie water between the 
two waMs may be pumped out, and the void {pace filled 
up with fton'e and Jhingle an ufual j or if thefe joggles 
cannot be made water tight, fome dove<tail pilei mud 
be driven at each end as clofe to the wall as can be 
done, and a ilrong fail cloth put 011 the outfide of them, 
which, when the water is pumped out, will ilick fo clofe 
to the piles and wall, that no water cau come in. This 
method is commonly ufed in Ruffin. 

The thicknefs of a pier depends on two coniidera* 
tions: it ou^it to be both fuch as may be able to relift 
the ffiock of the waves in llormy weather ; and olfo to 
he of a fufficient breadth above, that (hips may be la¬ 
den or unladen whenever it is thought necelTary. Now, 
becaufc the fpecific gravity of fea water is about one 
half that of brick, and us 2 to 5 in comparifon of ftone; 
and llnce the prefliire of ftagnated xvater againll any 
furface is equal to the weight of a prifm of water whofe 
attitude is the length of that furface, and whofe bafe is 
a right angled ifofceles triangle, each of the equal lides 
being equal to the depth of the water; therefore a pier 
built with bricks, whofe thicknefs is equal to the depth 
of the water, will weigh about four timet as much as 
the nrelTure of the water agaiuft it; and one of ftone of 
the fame breadth, about fix times and a quarter as 
much. Now this is not the force to be cotifidered, 
ficice this preiTurc is the fame within as without the 
pier: but it is that force with which the waves ftrike 
againft the piers, and that depends on the weight and 
velocity of the waves, which can hardly be determi¬ 
ned ; becaufe they vary according to the different 
depths of water, the diflaiice from the fhore, and 
cording to the tides, xvinds, and other caufes. Con- 
fcquently the proper thicknefs of the piers cannot be 
determined by any other means than by espeneace. 
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Praftifioners fuppofc, that if the thicknefs of a pier Prsflice. 
is equal to the depth of the water, it is fufiicient s but 
for a greater fecurity they allow 2, or 4 feet more. 

This might probably do, if piers were built with folid 
ftooes crampt together; but us this is hardly ever the 
cofr, and on the coiitmry, as the infidc is filkd up with 
fhingle, chalk, or other loofe materials, their rule is 
not to he depended upon ; bcfidcs it makes the fpace 
above too namiw for lading and unlading the fhips, 
uiilefs ill a great depth of water; fo that it does not 
appear that their nieihoil can be followed, excepting in 
a veiy few cufts where the water has but very little 
motion. 

When ftone can be had, no other materials (lionld 
be ufed, becaufe they being of a larger bulk than brick, 
will better refill the waves by their own weight, till 
fuch time as the mortar is grown hard ; for after this 
is ofTcCtcd, brick will refill better againftthe adlioii of 
fea xvater than foft ftones. 

The wall reuft be built with terrafs mortar from the 
bottom to the height of low water mark, and the reft 
ftniffiedwith cinder or tile-diift mortar, xvliicli has been 
found fufticiently good in ihofe places where the xx all 
is wet and dry alternately. The upper part of the 
pier Ibould be paved with flat hewn ftones laid in ftrong 
mortar, in order to prevent any water from penetrat¬ 
ing into it: iron rings ought alfo to be fixed hen: and 
thereat proper diftauccs, to fallen the ftiips, and pre¬ 
vent them from ftriking againft the pier when agitated 
by the waves. 

Wooden fenders or piles ffiould be driven at the in- 
fide clofe to tlie wall, and crampt to it with iron, to 
prevent the Ihipi from touching them, and from being 
worn by the continual motion. Where the fea breaks 
againft the piers xvith great violence, breakers fhould 
be made at proper diftances; that is, two rows of piles 
are driven nearly at right angles to the piers for the 
length of about 12 or 15 feet, and at alraut 8 er 10 
feet diftant from each other; and then another to join 
the two former: thefe piles being covered with planks, 
and the infidc being filled witli Ihingle and ruble ftones^ 
then the top is paved with ftones of about a foot in 
length, fet longwife to prevent the waves from tear¬ 
ing them up. This precaution is abfolutely Dcccflary 
where the water rulhes in very ftrongly. 
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Archiwc- Militarj Arciiitectube, the fame xsith what is o- 
lure tlicrvvife called fvrtijicdlian. See Fortification. 
il Nava! Architecture, the art of building fhips. 

Archiiri- gee Shif Bvilding. 

chnus. architrave, in ■rcliitc6kure, that part of a 

* ■ column which lies immediately upon the capital, being 

the loweft member of the entablature. Sec Plate 

XXXV. 

Over a chimney, this member is called the manile- 
j I jijdece ; and over doors or windows, the 

ARCHITRICLINUS, in antiquity, the maftcr or 
director of a feaft, charged with the order and eco¬ 
nomy of it, the covering and uncovering of the tables, 
the rummandof the fervants, and the like. 

The arcliitriclintis was fometimes called /ervut hi- 

ip’r. 
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cltniarcha, and by the Greeks «. e. ^siga-Arcliivault, 

Jlataryox fwtafier. Potter alfo lakes the architrixdi-Arcluvc. 
nus for the fame with the fympofiarcha. »- 

ARCHIVAULT, in architecture, implies the in¬ 
ner contour of an arch, or a band adorned with mould¬ 
ings, wunning over the faces of the arch ftones, and 
bearing upon the tmpofts. It has only a fingle face in 
the Tufean order, two faces crowned in the Doric and 
Ionic, and the fame mouldings as the architrave in the 
Corinthian and Compofite. 

ARCHIVE, or AacHivEs.a chamber or apartment 
wherein the records, charters, and other papers and 
evidences, of a ftatc, houfe, or community, are pre- 
fcrvcd, to be coofultrd uccaiionally. 

We fay, the arthhoct of a college, of a mpnaftcry, 

&c. 
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ArAivift See. The arcliiveu of ancient Komc were in the lem. 

H pic of yaturti; the archives of ilic tourl of chancery 
arc in the rolls office. 

ARCHIVIST, AacHivisTA, a keeper of an ar- 
chive. 

Under the emperors, the arcliivill was an officer of 
(Treat dignity, held equal lo the proeoitfuU, veiled with 
tlic quality of a count, ilylcd {IdrlJ/imut, and exempted 
from all public offices and taxes. Amoii^ the ancient 
Greckh and Pernuus, the trull was comnnttid to none 
but men of the tiril rank ; among the Franks, the 
clergy being the only men of leitci.s kept the office 
among themfelvcs.—Since the crcilioii of the electoral 
college, the archbilhop of Menta has had the dircc* 
lion of the arcliim of the empire. 

ARtUIMARSHAL, the grand mailhul of tlic em¬ 
pire, a dignity belonging to the eledtor of Saxony. 

ARCHON'S, in Grecian miliquily, were magiftrate* 

• i',cv tlic appointed after the death of Codrus •. 'riiey were eho- 
ai’iirlc All:-ici\ fnim the moll illuUriotis families till the time of 
Anilides, who g'ut a law paffid, by which it was eio 
adUd, that, in dealing ihefe tnagtllrates, UTs regard 
Ihould be paid to birili titan to merit. 

The tnhiiiml uf the arehon'i was eompnfed of nine 
officers, 'i’he fidl was properly the arc/ion ; by whofe 
name the year of his adminillration was dillinguilhed. 
The title of tltc fccond was iin^ ; that of the third, 
f>'>/rm,-irckut : to thefc were added fix 
'i'licfe magillrales, eleclrd by the ferutiiiy of beans, 
were tiWi^^fed to prove, before their lefpeftive tt.bes, 
that lliey liad fpruiig, botli in tlieir father's and tiicir 
mother's fide, for three defeents, from citizens t>f 
Athens. I'hey were likewlfc to pmve that they were 
attached to the worlliip of Apollo, the tutelary god of 
their coiiiitrj ; th.it they had in their hoiife an altar 
confccratcd to Apollo ; and that they had been re- 
rpcdifully obedient to Ltieir parents ; an important and 
lacu d part of their cbarafler, which promifed that they 
^ would be faithful fervn.rts to their country. They were 

hkrwifc to piore, that they had fcfved in a military 
capacily the nuinber of years which the republic re¬ 
quired of every ciliren: and this qualification gave 
the Hate expcrienciil officers ; for tln-y were not al¬ 
lowed to qua the army till they were 40 years old. 
Their funuiic too, of vvliieii they were to inform thofe 
before whom they were examined, was a wairant for 
till ir lidelity. 

Afier tlic eomminioners, wlio were appointed to in- 
quiic into lluif chArjilcr and other reqiiifius, had 
m.iJc a icpmi of them, they were lliin lo fwear that 
tliey w.ii'lj m.iuit.iin tlic laws ; « hii h obligation if tbev 
rngi.ikd, tin y er.gnged to fend to Dclptn a flatue of 
I he w- iglit I f ihi r h.idtesi. Aeeoiding to a law of S<>- 
ioi', if All tuehoo got dni’ik, he uas eot.demii'.'d to pay 
a lii-av) line, and hmictiineh cvni poiii/licd wall death. 
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his duty was to faerific^ to the gods jointly with his Ar^hon 
wife, w ho, inilead of ajipcafing, would have irritated il 
them, if flic had not pofi'circd both thefc honours. ^fure”** 
The inquiry into the private title of the nine archons . - 

was very ftverc; and this attentiou was the more nc- 
cetlary, as they had a right to take a feat in the Are¬ 
opagus, after they had quittid their office, and given 
an account of their adminillration. 

When aiiyobfcurity occurred in the laws relative to 
religion and the worlbip of the god?, the inlirpreturion 
was fiihmittid to the tnbunal of llie archons. 

Ariftotle obfervcs,lhal Solon, whofc aim was lo make 
his people happy, and wiio found their govermnent in 
his lime aiillocratical, by the election or the nine ar- 
chons, who were aininal magillralcs, lernpircil thiit 
power, by cllablifliing the privilege of appealing from 
them lo the people, called by lot to give tiair fiilTiagc, 
after having taken the oath of the Heli.ifla-, in 3 jdaee 
near the I’anathcninim, where Hdfin h.ul foiinetly 
calmed a fidiiion of llie people, and bound them to 
place by an oath. 

The arelioiis were the principal o’Tu cr-;, not only in 
civil, but likewife in faered matters, and eipeeially in 
the mxllerics of llaeebus. The aithons, lioweier, 
who wue fiiriiained fp:invmi, were ihiifly vmph ved ift 
civil allairs ; yet they prvlidid at the greai feaib, and 
held the firft raiik there. Heiiec lliey aie fometiinis 
Ilylcd 

.Axenox is alfo applied hy fome authors to dixers 
officers, both CMil and religion*, iiiider the ealUiii or 
(Ireck enijiiie. Thus biiiiops a'’e Ir’inetimos called 
fiirli.-tihj ; and llie bmi may be faid of ihc lord.) of 
the er.ijcioi’s court. AVe .tlfo read of the tirJ.'jn of 
l/'e iinlmrhji-.i, ai.hon of arehms, jmi;// iirr'^n 

if ibiirrhei, "ril-on of iheg'ljpri, ar.l’in of il;- ei./.’/i, 
ARCIIONTICI, in church liillorv, a branch of 
Valentinians, xx-lio maintained that the xvorld xras not 
civated by GchI, but by angc!.': calkd 

ARCHPRIEST, AxeHPR1 sBvi I. it, a piiell nr 
prefbyter e'labl.flad in fome diocelo, v. ith a jne-emi- 
lienee over the rcll. Anciciul) ihe arcliprull xxa, the 
firfl pcifon after the bifliop: he xv.i- lealed in the 
church next after the bithop; and ixoi a(kd a* In* 
vicar, in bis abrener, as 10 all fpiiitual conceri,*. In 
the lixlb century, there xvire found bxeral aTcbpricll* 
ir. the fame diocefe ; fioiu xxlueli lime fonu- will liave 
them to have been called Jmnf. In die innlii century, 
they diflingHifhvd two kind^ of cuits or pariflies ; the 
fmallt-r goxtrned by fnnple jirielU ; .uid llie h.iptifn.al 
churelics by arclipricfi* ; xvho, befidc the immcchdie 
conteiti of the cure, had the infpeCtion of (he other in¬ 
ferior prieds, and gave an act mini of them lo the 
bifhep, xvho goxcnicd the chief or cailirdnl cliur.li. 
in prrfon. There aic archpielbyicucs full fubliilii.g »'i 
the Greek ehurc'ii ; xelled with moil of lln fuiirtio;;* 


{’Uili mngidiatrs as the Alin i.i.iii arihonr. vere .veil 
tt,tilled In refpeck Hi nee it xv.ix vitii.al i damy to 
infnlt them s and hence I.)i molUn nes i hiirved, that 
to treat the ihclnniilicta' xvit’n difnfptel, was to ffiow 
xlilufpeA 10 ilic republic. 

Another qualificatmii indif]’cnfably requited of tlic 
fecond officer of this tribiina]. xvliu was called the ling, 
Wan, that he liad married the daughtCfoJ an Atncnian 
citizen, a^id that he had cfpoufed her a virgin. This 
was exa’ Ud of him, fays Demoilhcucs, bccaule pait of 
Vo-.. 11 . Pan I. 


aud jnivileges•-( chorepifcopl or tii.a! deans. 

A RCHTRE A M' RE R, tlic ';rc.it treafmer of the 
Cernidii empire. Tins office xxa» ixeated with tlic 
eighth cicttoraic, in favour uf the eleClor Pala- 
line, who had lo;l Ids foiii:i-r \lcAoratc, which waK 
given to the duke of Bavaila, hy the emperor Ver- 
dinand II. who lonk it away from Ficderic V. eleclor 
Palatine, after the battle of Prague, where hew-asde- 
fcatid in maintaining his clecfion to the crown of llo- 
hsinia. The dignity of ai eiiircafurer was couteiled be- 
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A^^Ute tTV‘(«n tlie elc£\or of Brunfwick, who claimed it in vir¬ 
tue of his defeent fiom the elcdtor Frederic and 
the cledtor Palatine. 

ARCHILUTE, Arcileuto, a long and large 
Jute, having its bafs ftviugs lengthened after the man¬ 
ner of the theorbo, and etieh row doubled, either with 
a little odtave or an unifon. It is ufed by the Italians 
for phiving a thorough bafs. 

ARCHVTAS of Tarentum, a philofopher of the 
Pythagorean fed, and famous for being the maftcr of 
Plato, Eudoxas, and Philolaus, lived about 408 years 
before Chriit. He was an excellent mathematician, 
particularly in that part of the feience which regards 
mechanics ; he is faid to have made a wooden pigeon 
that could fly, and to be the firfl that brought ^wn 
inathemaiics to common iifes. lie is faid to be the in¬ 
ventor of the fen catcgoiieB. He anerted,''tliat Cod 
was the beginiiiug, the fiipporter, and the end, of all 
things. There arc twocpidles pveferved in Diogenes 
Taertiiis, one fiom Arcliytas to Plato, and another 
from Plato to Archytas. He ac(|uired great repnla- 
non ill hit Itgiflativc capacity. He likewife command- 
td the army feven times, and was never defeated { but 
was at lull cad away in the Adriatic fea, and thrown 
upon the coall of Apulia. 

ARCIS-SUR-AUBE, a fmall handfomc town of 
Fr.ince, in Champagne, feated on the river Aube. E. 
Dc.ng. 4. 15. N. Lat. 48. 40. 

ARCO, a Wrong town and caillc in the Treotin, 
belonging to tlic houfe of Aulltia. It was taken by 
the French in and abandoned foon after. It 

W.snds on the river Saiea, mar tlie north extremity of 
the lake Garda. E. Long. 9. 55. N. Lat. 45. 5a. 

ARCONA, a Wrung tu\/u fiiuated on the iWand of 
Rngen in the Bailie. It Wood on a higli promontory, 
with the cull, north, and fuuth full's defended by llccp 
and lofty precipiets, and the wcW hy a wall fifty feet 
high, proportiuiiubly thick, and feenred by a deep and 
broad ditch. It wus, however, tiiken and ruined, m 
It68 , by V’ald;,iiiar king of Dcnmuik. One of tlie 
conditions impofed bv tl>c conqueror was, that the in- 
hcihitaiits fiiuuld deWiuy a teiiiplc they Iiad ercdled to 
St Vitiis, and deliver up the vaW treafure belonging 
to tills tutelary faint. Another was, that they ihould 
pay 40 ftlvcr yokes for oxen, by way of tribute, tnd 
enter as fiddlers iu the Danilh fcrv'ice w hen called upon. 

ARCCS, a Wrong city of Andalulia, in Spain, feat¬ 
ed on a high craggy rock, at the bottom of which runs 
the Guajeleto. Its Wrength lies not only in its fitu- 
tion, but in the works creded for its defence, and it is 
inacceWible on every fiJc bvt one. Tbe governor rc- 
ildes in an old caillc, frum whence there is a delight¬ 
ful profpecl, which extends very far into the neigh¬ 
bouring country. W. Long. 2. 10. N. Lat. 36. 40. 

ARCTIC, in aftroiiomr, an epithet given to the 
north pole, or the pole railed above ourTtorizun. It 
is called the arSlf pole, on occalion of the conWclIation 
of the little bear, in Creek called ; the laW War 
in the tail whereof nearly points out the north pole. 

AtiCTiz Circle is alefTer circle of the fphcrc, parallel 
to tlie equator, and 23“ 30' diftant from llic north 
pole ; from whence its name. This, and its eppolite 
il)c anIarfJic, are called the iwo polar circlet: and may 
be coaceived to be defchbed by the motion of tlie poles 
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of the ecliptic, round the poles of the equator, or of ArAhirti 
the world. 

ARCTIUM, Burdock : A genus of the polyga- 
mia xqiialis order, belonging to the fyngencfia clufs of 
plants: and in the natural method ranking under the 
4.9th order, Compijil^ eapilalf : Tlic calyx is gluhiilar ; 
with fcales having hooks reWcfled at the tops.—The 
fpccies are three, viz. the lappa or common burdock, 
the tomentofuni, and the perfonata. All thefe are 
troublefome weeds, fo require no direiRion for their 
culture. The tender ilems of the common kind, de¬ 
prived of the baik, may he boiled and cat like afpara- 
guB. When raxv, tlicy are good with oil and vine¬ 
gar. Boys catch bats by throwing the prickly heads 
of this fpecics up into the air. Cows and goats eat this 
•herb ; fheep and horfe ivfufc it; fwine arc not fond 
of it. The feeds, which have a bilteriWv fubaciid tafle, 
recommended as very eihcacious dimctics, given 


are 


cither in the form of emnlWon, or in powder to the 
quantity of a drachm. The roots, which tafic fwertiWi, 
with a flight auWerity and bittemefs, are eWcemed 
aperient, diuretic, and fudohfic ; and faid to ufl with¬ 
out irritation, fo as to be fafcly ventured upon in acute 
diforders. 

ARTOPHYLAX, (from bear, and 
I guard), in ailronomy, a cunilellation, olherwife call¬ 
ed Boolet, 

ARCTOPUS, in botany : A genus of the polyga- 
mia diuccia clafs ; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 45th order, Umbellair. The umbella of the 
male is compound; the involucrum confiWs of five 
leaves; the corolla hm five petals; the flamina arc 
five; and two piflilli s The umbella of the herma¬ 
phrodite is fimple ; the involucrum is divided into 
four parts, is fpinous, large, and contains many male 
flowers in the difle. There is but one fpeeies of arctu- 
pus, viz. the echinatus, a native of Ethiopia. 

ARCTOTIS, in botany : A genus of the polyga- 
inia nccciTaria order, belonging to the fyngenefia claf» 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
tlie 49tb order, CompoRta S/toidet. The receptacle 
is brUUy ; the corona of the pappus is pentaphyllous ; 
and the calyi is imbricated with fcales loofe at the 
top. It is cummonlr called anemoJPermot, from the 
refemblauee of its feeds to thofc of the anemone. 
The fpccies are 11 ; all of them natives of Ethiopia, 
or the Cape of Good Hope. Of thefe the angiiftifo- 
lia with fpear-Ihaped leaves, and the afpera with wing- 
fhaped woolly leaves, are moW remarkable fur their 
beauty, having rays of a fine yellow or deep gold co¬ 
lour. They flower In May and June. 

Culture. All the fpccies of ardlulis may be propa¬ 
gated by cuttings ; which fhould be frequently renew¬ 
ed, as the old plants are fubjed to decay in winter. 
They may be planted in any of the fummer months 
in 7. bed of light frelh earth ; ubferving to (hade tliem 
from tiie fun until they have taken root. Theyfiiould 
be expufed to tbe open air until the latter end of Odlo- 
her, or longer, if the weather is favourable, when they 
muft be removed into the greenhoufe. 

ARCTURUS, in ailronomy, a fixed ftar, of the 
firft magnitude, in the conftellatton Ardophylax, or 
Bootes. The word is formed of a(BT*{, hear, and 
tad, q^. d. hear’: tail, as being very near'it. Tnis 
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own to the aDclcnis> as in the following 

rSurum, plwia/tiue HyaJfs, gemina/que 7 rionei. 

'""V««rc alfo Job ix. 9. xxxviii. 3a. 

ARCUATION* in gardening, the method of raif* 
ing trees by layers, which is done in the following 
manner: 

Strong mother plants or flools mull be planted in a 
clear border, and in a iiraight line, about /ix feet a* 
funder. When thefe have (hot five or fix main 
branches from the root, and as many collateral 
branches, the former mud he bent to the ground, and 
there fadened. The fmall branches mull be covered 
three inches deep upon the joints, and have a targe 
bufon of earth made round them to hold the water. 

About the middle of September they may be open¬ 
ed, and if they have taken root, may he immediately 
removed into the nurfery ; but if they have not fuffi- 
firntly extended their roots, they mull be fiifPered to 
remain till the fpring, and then tnrnfplanted. 

ARCUCCIO, Arcvtio, a machine.made of a 
board, covered with pieces of hoops, like the tilt of a 
waggon ; iifed in Italy to prevent children from being 
overlaid and fmothered by nurfes or others. Every 
Rurfe in Florence is obliged to lay her child in an ar> 
cutio, under pain of excommunication. 

ARDAMON, or Aboama, in antiquity, a velTcI 
of water placed at the door of a perfon deccafed, till 
the time of burial, as a token that the family was in 
mourning, and to ferve to fprinkle and purify perfons 
as they came out of the houle. 

ARDASSES, in commerce, the coarfeft of all the 
ftlks of Perfia; and at it were the refufe of each kind. 
In this feofe, they fay, the leght the hou/eu, the chouft, 
and the payat ardaffu, to (ignify the vrurd of thufc 
four forts of Ferflan Glks. 

ARI^ASSINES, in commerce, called in France 
ahlaquei j a very fine fort of Perfian filks, little inferi¬ 
or in finenefs to the fourbaftis, or rather cherLaifis, 
and yet it it little ufed in the iilk manufaiitures of 
Lyons and Tours, becaufe that kind cf filk will not 
bear hot water in the winding. 

ARUEA, in ornithology, a genua of the order of 
grallx. The general charaflers of this order are 
thefe : The bill is ftraighi, (harp, long, and fomewhat 
compreiTcd, with a furrow that runs from the noArils 
towards tlu. point ; the nollrils are linear j and the 
fet't have four toes. Under this genus Liimxus com¬ 
prehends the grus or crane, the ciconia or dork, and 
the ardea, or heron of other authors. Sec Plates LIV. 

LV. 

1. The firft fpccies is the pavonia, or crowned crane, 
which has an eredl briftly ered, with tlw tmiplci and 
two wattles naked. The head is black ; the cred is 
yellowifh, and tipped with black at the lop ; the wings 
are white; and the feathers of the tail black, and of 
an equal len^h. It is a native of Africa, particularly 
the coad of Guinea, as far as Cape dc Verd ; at this lad 

piece tUcy arc fald to be CRceodiogly taire, and will 
often come into the court yards to feed with the poul¬ 
try, Thefe birds arc often kept in our menageries, 
and, with (liclter of nights, live a good while. Their 
chief food is fuppofed to bcwoims, atid fucli other 


things as the heron tcibe ufually feed on ; alfo vegc- A JeS. 
tables of all kinds. It often ileeps on one leg ; 
very fad ; and is fat'd not only to (1y well, but to con¬ 
tinue on the wing fur a long time together. The (iclh 
is faid to be very tough. 

2. The Virgo, with a Iiraight greenifh bill and crim- 
fon irides. The crown of the head is adt coloured ; tlu: 
red of the head, the upper part of the neck behind, 

. and all the under patts, to the bread, black; the back, 
rump, and tail, and all the under part from the bread, 
arc of a bluiih aih colour : behind each eye Iprings a 
tuft of long white feathers, which decline downwards, 
and hang in an elegant manner : the qulllb and tail 
are black at the ends ; the legs black. This fpccies is 
found in many parts of Africa and Afia, where they 
frequent marihes and the neiglibourhood of rivers, as 
their food is hilt, like mull uf the heron genus. It is 
frequently kept in menageries, being endowed with 
great gentlcnefs of manners, added to its being an ele¬ 
gant bird. At various times it puts iifclf into ({range 
and uncouth attitudes, cfpecially thofe which imi¬ 
tate dancing ; and Keyller inenrioiis one in the Great 
Duke’s gallery, at Florence, sshich bad bitn taught 
to dance to a certain tunc, when played or fung to it. 

The name this bird is known by in the eail ij iurii, 
or qutrky. Sometimes it will breed in confinement: 
one is recorded to have lived 24 yeais at Verfailles, 
where it had been bred. 

3. The leucogeranos of Pallas, or Siberian crane of 
Pennant, ii. four and a half feel when ilaiid ng crevu. 

The bill is of a n d colour ; the iiidcs .ire white ; the 
plumage is white as ftiow, except O4' 1 o in 11 grcalir 
quills, with the coverts of them, wiiich .ire Uai h 2 the 
legs arc long and red. This fpecie'- inhabits the vail 
marihes and lakes in Siberii, ffpecially thole about ihc 
Ifehini, and along the rivers Oli and Iriilh. It makes 
its neft among the reeds, feldoin atctflihli' by man, up¬ 
on riling green gralTy lufls, made up of herbi. and grals 
heaped together; and lays two afli-coloured eggs, Fpot- 
ted with brown. They are fliy birds, and aJi.ays up¬ 
on their guard againfl an enemy ; h.iving a eenliiiel t.i 
warn them of an .ippro.ich : on tlie kail .ilarin they 
cry aloud, not unlike the fw:in, and fiv off dirc<tlh. 

The fportfman finds, in courfe, iiiikh diilieiiltr in ap¬ 
proaching them within gnniiiot; for, as they Hand 
near five feet high from the ground, tiicy arc en.dilcd 
to cfpy him at a greater difianec. Sometimes indeed 
he approaches them under cover of a ll liking horfe, or 
other objeft; at other limes a fmall will divert 
their attention, as they will without iear attack the 
dog, while his mailer gets within reach. In breeding 
time, however, they arc nipre bold, as they will defend 
their young even agatnil men, fo as to make it dangei- 
ous to come near their haunts. The male and fc- 
male are fuid to guard the ncil by turns. 

4. The grus, or common crane of Englidi nutltors, 
has a naked papillous crown ; the prime feathers of ilic 
wings are black ; the body is alb ..oloiired ; the prime 
fe.sthcrs of the tail are r.igged. This fpccies isfarfpread, 
being met wilb in geeat flocIcB tUrougliout northern 
Europe and Afia; in Swod«n, RuiTiathroughout, and 
Siberia as far as the river Anadyr, migrating even to 
the ar£lie circle. In K.imtfchatka they are only feen 
on the fouihern promontory; art migratory, retuniiug 
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northward to breed in the fpring.'and generally choof- land tortoifei lo inche* long, 


ing the fame places whicli had been occupied by them 
the feafon before. In the winter they inhabit the waim- 
cr regions, fuch as Egypt, Aleppo, India, &c. they arc 
alfo met with at the Cnpc of Good Hope, changing 
place with the feafon. In their migration* they fre¬ 
quently fly fo high as not to be vilibte ; thdr palling 
only being known by tlif iioife they make, which is 
louder than any other bird. In France they arc fe«n 
in fpring and autumn ; hut for the mofl part are mere 
ptlTeiigers.—This fpecU-fl feems to have been formerly^ 
a native of Britain ; as we liuJ in Willoughby, page 52,- 
that there was a^ienalty of twenty pence for deftmy- 
iiig an egg of this bird ; mid Mr Ray informs us, that 
in his time they were found during the winter in large 
flocks III Lincoliifliire and Cambridgenrirc: but at 
prefent the iiihabitaiita of thofe counties are fcarcely 
acquainted with them ; fo that thofe birds feem now 
lo have forfakeii our illand. Wc arc told that they 
make their neil in tlie marflics, and lay two bluifh eggs, 
'riif young birds .nrc thought very good food. They 
teed on icptilcs of all kinds, and in turn on green com ; 
of u'IulIi lull they are faid to make fo great havnek, 
us to ruin the farmers wherever ilic flocks of thefe de¬ 
predators alight. 

5. Tile Amerieuiia, or hooping crane of F.ilwards, 
is a native of Ainorica. The crown of the head and 
len^plen are naked and papilluu.i; the forelieud, nape 
of liie iK'ck, and prime wing fe..tliers, arc black ; hut 
the body is white : Tlie under pari of the hc.id, as far 
as the lower chap, is red; the beak is yellov. ifli, and 
jaggrd at the point j llic feet arc red, and the piime 
tail feathers white. This is an .'\merican fpecics, of¬ 
ten fecn at the inuutht. of the Savanna, AralaniaUa, 
and other rivers near .St Angufline ; in fpring going 
to the north to hived, like (he coininun crniie, and re¬ 
turning, like that bud, to the fouth in autumn. In the 
fummer they are found in I ludfon’s Bay, at which place 
they arrive in May, and retire in Septemher ; and are 
chiefly met with in unfrequented places, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of lakes, where they breed. The neft is 
made on the ground, compofed of grafs and feathers. 
They lay two white eggs, hke thofe of the fwan, and 
fit 20 days; the young are at firft yellow, changing 
to white by degrees. Thrfe birds have a loud long 
note, which may be heard at a great dillance: their 
food is cliiefly worms and infects, which it fearches 
for at the bottom of ponds. The natives of Hndfon’s 
Bay call this fprcics IVapaw-nchechaut. 

6. The argil, or hurgil, of Ives, is a very large fpe- 
cie;i j from tip to tip of the wings meafuring 14 feet 
10 inches ; and fi-oin the tip of the bill to the claws 
feven feet and a Iialf: the bill is if) inches round at the 
hafe, of di/T-rciit colours, and nearly of a triangular 
fl’ape ; the feathers </f the back and wings arc very 
Itjcng, and of an iron colour ; thofe of the breaft long : 
over the belly a great deal of down, of u dirty white : 
the legs and half the thighs ure nuked; the naked 
purls fill! three feet in length. 

Tiii.i mouller, as Ives terms it, inhabits Bengal, and 
is alfo t'ouiul at Calcutta ; at the lalt pl.ace called Hur- 
fill, or It majeilicully {talks ^oiig before one, 

and appears at iirfl like a naked Indian. The com¬ 
mon opinion is, iliat the fouls of the Brumins pofTefs 
thefe birds. On opening one of thefe, a terapin, or 


and a large male black cat was fouiia ^ 
mach. In Sumatra there is faid to be •^ctaw, 
of the ftork kind ; fomc of a prodigious 
wife curious; as the Boorong Cumbing, 

ringular. 

The fame fpecics feems to have been remarked 
Mr Smeathman in Africa, while refidenl there; an-V 


adult of one of wliich will often incafure feven feel 
when Handing crcfl. He deferihes the plumage much 
the fame as in Mr Ives's biid; adding, that the gape is 
monftroufly wide: the head is covered with white down, 
thinly difperfed, appearing not unlike a gr.iy-headed 
man : on the middle of the neck before, a long, conic 
membrane, like a bladder, fpriiiklcd very thinly with 
(hort down, rifing or falling as tlie animal moves the 
beak, and always appearing inflated. Thefe hirils .ire 
met with iu companies. When feen at a diil.uice, near 
the mouths of rivers, coming towards an obferver, wliich 
they do with their wings extended, they may well he 
taken for canoes, upon the fuvface of a fmooth ft.i ; 
when on the fand hanks, for men and women picking 
up {hell fifli or other things on the beach. 

One of thefe, a young bird, about five feet in height, 
was brought up tame, and prefentid to the chief ui the 
Bananas, wheiv Mr Smeathman lived ; and being ac- 
cuflomed lo he fed in ihc great hall, foon became taini- 
llor ; duly attendiug that place at dinnt.r-tin'ie, and pl.i- 
cing itfclf behind its mailer’s chair, frequently before 
any of the guefts entered. - The fervants were obliged 
to watch it narrowly, and to defend the proviliuns 
with fwitehes in their hands; but, notwithfianding this, 
it would frequently fnatcb off fomewhat or other, and 
was known once to have purloined a whole boiled fowl, 
which it fwallowcd in an iofiant. Its courage is not 
equal to its v^iacity ; for a child of eight or ten years 
old foon puts it to flight with a fwitch, though at firS 
it feems to fland upon its defence, by threatening withr 
its enoriiious bill widclycxtcodcd, and crying out witU 
a loud hoarfe voice like a bear or tyger. It is an ene¬ 
my to fmall quadrupeds, as w'ell as biids and reptiles, 
and deftroys fowls and cbickeus, though it dare nut 
attack a hen with her young openly: it preys alfo oiv 
rats, young kittens, and the like ; and has been known 
to fwallow a cat whole : a bone of a {bin of beef being 
broken afunder, ferves it but for two morfcls. 'I'hc in¬ 
dividual above mentioned ufed to fly ahum the iflaiid, 
and rooil very high among the lilk-cotton trues ; from 
whence, at two or three miles diffance, it could fpy 
the dinner carrying acrofs the yard ; when, darting 
from its ffation, it would enter promifeuoufly with the 
women who carried in the difhes. When fitting, it 
was ohferved to refi itfclf on the whole length ot the 
hind part of the leg. It fometimes Hood near, for half 
an hour after dinner, with the head turning alternate¬ 
ly, as if liilcning to the converfation; and during this 
time would every three or four minuUs void the excre¬ 
ments, which were liquid and wbitifli; and took care 
always to do this on its legs, by wheeling the back 
parts round over one or the other, and this regularly 
on different legs ; for if it lisd muted on the left leg 
lad. It would be fure lo dp the fume on the right the 
next time, never making any millake. 

7. The eironia, or white Ilork of Ray, has naked 
eye tails, and black prime wing-fualhers. 'I'ht-ll.in be¬ 
low 
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low the feathers, as alfo the hcak, feet, and claws, are 
of a blood colour. Ic is a native of Europe, Afia, 
and Africa : but is feldum or never to be met with in 
Italy. The ciconia feeds upon amphibious animals. 
It is fuch an cnehiy to ierpenti, that it is reckoned al- 
moft ft crime to kill a fturk. From this favourable 
treatment, they are feen in Holland and the Low Coun* 
tries walking uncuticemed in the middle of the ilrects. 
Storks arc birds of paflage ; they fpend the fummer in 
Europe, and difappear all at once, and go off to Egypt, 
Ethiopia, &LC. before winter, aod do not return till a- 
bout the middle of March. ■ 

8. The major, or common heron, has a black creft 
depending from the hack part of the head, an afli co> 
loured body, and a black line and belt on the neck and 
breaft. It is a native of Europe. This bird is re¬ 
markably liglit ill pro^rortion to its hulk, fcarcc weigh¬ 
ing three pounds and a half: the length is three met 
two inches 5 the breadth five feet four inches. The 
body is very final), and always lean; and the Ikin fcarce 
thicker than whut is called gold-beater’s dtin. It muff 
be capable of hearing a long ablliiicnce, as its food, 
which is lilh and frogs, cannot be readily got at all 
times, it commits great devulUtiou in our ponds; 
but being unprovided with webs to fwim, nature has 
furnillicd it with very long legs to wade after its prey. 
Jt perches and builds in trees, and fooictimes in high 
clifTs over the lea, commonly in company with others, 
tike rooks. It makes its neff of fficks, lines it with woo), 
and lays five or fix large eggs of a pair green colour. 
During incubation, the mde paffes much of his time 
perched by the female. They defert their neffs during 
the winter, excepting in February, when they refort to 
repair them. It was formerly in this illand a bird of 
game, heron-hawlung being 10 favonrite a diverfion of 
our anccilors, that laws were enaAed for the preferva- 
tion of the fpccics, and the perfon who deftroyed their 
eggs was liable to a penalty of twenty (hillings fur each 
offence. Not to know the hawk from the hcron-ihaw 

.was an old proverb*, taken originally from thisdiver- 
Don { but in lourfc of time ferved to exprefs great ig¬ 
norance in any fciencc. This bird was formerly much 
'elleemcd as a food \ made n favourite dilh at great ta- 
bles ; and was valued at the fame rate as a pheafant. It 
is fsid to be very long lived: by Mr Kcyfler’s account 
it may escetd 60 years; and by a recent inftaiice of 
one that was taken in Holland by a hawk belonging to 
the Siadtholdcr, its longevity is confirmed, the 
bird ha. ing a filver plate fuffened to one kg, with an 
inrcrlptioM, importing it b.td been before (truck by the 
cIcAor of Cologne’s hawks in 1735.—The cincrca of 
LiiiOicus is the fenalc of this fpeciet. * 

9. The gar/.etta, or egret, is creffed behind; the 

body is white, the beak black, and the feet greenifli. 
It is a muff tlcgaut bird. It weighs about one pound; 
and the length is 24 inches, to the end of lltc legs 33. 
It is a native of the call: But that formerly h was 
very frequetit in Britain, appears by fame of the old 
hills of fart; in the famous fcall of Archbiihop Neville, 
«•<? find no left than a tlinufaiid egri't*. or p. 

grittes, as it is differently fpelt. Perhaps the erteem 
they were in as a delicacy during tbofc days oceafioned 
their extirpation in nur iflaiids; abroad they arc flill 
rumoion, efpcdally in the fouthern parts of Europe, 
where they appear in Hocks. The Icapulars and lltc 


creft were formdly much cileemed as oraamer.ls for Arde*. 
caps and head-pieces j fo that aigrette and egret came 
to ilgnify any omameot to a cap, though originally 
the word was derived from aigre, a cauft de I'aigrcur 
dejavoix. 

IIP. The herodiftft or crillala maxima of Catefby, is 
creltrd behind, has a dniky-cJlourcd back, redd>(b 
thighs, and the bread fpeckled with oblong black fpots.. 

It is four feet and a half when crcA; the bill is about 
eight inches from the angle of the mouth to the erd of 
it; aud the creft is made up of long, narrow, blown 
feathers, the longed being dveiuches in length, which 
-it can ercA and let fall at plcafurc. It is a nativt' of 
Virginia, aud feeds not only upon lifh and frogs, but 
on lizards, efts, See. 

It. The ftcllaris, or bittern, has a fmooth head ; it 
is variegated through the vs-holc body with dark-colour¬ 
ed fpots of different figures and fixes. It is a native of 
Europe, and inhabits chiefly the feu countries. It is 
met with (kulking among the leedsaud fedges; and ii.i 
ufuftl poffurc is with the head and neck creci, and the 
beak pointed dircAly upwards. It will fuffer perfons 
to come very near it without riling; and hes burn 
known to llrike at boys and at fponfmeu, wlicn 
wounded and unable to make its vfcape. It flies priii. 
cipally about the du(k of (be evening, and tluii i ius in 
a very Angular manner, by a fpiral afeent, till it i i qiiile 
out of fight. It makes a very llrange iioifc ivhrn it is 
among the recrls, and a diflercnt and very fiugular one 
as it nfes on the whig in the night. It builds its nrff 
with the leaves of water pliinis on Tome diy chimp a- 
mong the reeds, and lays five or fix eggs of j ciikious 
green colour. This bird and the heron arc vciy :ipt 
to (Irikc at the fowler's eyes when only maimed. The 
food of the bittern is chiefly fmgs; not that it ajcAs 
fiih, for fmall tiouts have heen met with in tli..ir ilo- 
machs. In the reign of Henry Vlll. it was held in 
much effeem at our tables, and valued at on; fliilliiig. 

Its llclh has much the flavour of a hare, and nothing 
of the fifliincfs of that of the hcror. 

12. The viobcca, or crefftil bittern of Caii fiiy, Ins 
a white croft ; the body is varicgatid with hiatk and 
white, and bluifli below. Thcfc birds are I vu in 
Carolina, in the rainy fcafons: but in the Bahama 
iflands. they brevd in bullies giowiiig anicsg the 
rocks in prodigious numbers, and are of great.ui'e to 
the inhabitants tlnre; who, while thefe biids .u'C 
young and unable to flv, employ ihemfclves in taking 
them for the delicacy of their food. They are, i.i 
fome of thefe rocky iflauds, fu numerous, that 1:1 1 
few hours two men will load one of their caiipalrlv:, 
or little boats, taking them perching from off the locks 
and bullies, they making no attempt to cfcape, thougii 
almoft full grown. They are called by the Bahaini.vn« 
erah-rat(htrt, crabs being what they nioftly fulifill on ; 
yet they are well tailed, and free from any lank or 
filin' favour. 

There are 67 other fpeeies cnuniemted by oniitho- 
logifts. 

Akdia (ane. g'og ), a town of I.atium, the roy.al 
refidcncc of'runuis king of the Rutuli, (Livy); fo 
called, either from the augury of the heron, (Hygi- 
iiua) ; or from the cxcefRve heat of the country, (Mar¬ 
tial). It was in a marfliy, fickly fitiiation, (^Strabo, 
Seneca). It was built hv Danaii, the mother of Perl'eus, 

(Vhgil); 
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(Virgil) j above five milca difiant from tlic fea, and 20 
il wia. Rome; now a hamlet. It wa* a Roman colony, 

i inhabitanta called Ardmiiet- K. Long. 
17. 49. Lat. 41. 30. 

ARDKBIL, or AansviL, a town of Pcrfia in the 
province of Adcrbijan. It was taken and burnt by 
Jcngbiz Khan in ]222, when tnoft of the inbabitanu 
were deftroyed : but it has been fince rebuilt; and is 
ftill ranked for dignity among the beft cities of the 
kingdom, on account of its having been the rciidence 
and burying-placc of fome of the Perfian kings; par* 
ticularly the fcpnlchrc of iiheik Scfi is at this place, 
to which the people refort in pilgrimage. He founded 
a place, which they call hii kitchen, with a revenue 
fufficient to maintain looo poor people, and to feed 
them three times a-day. Tlirec or four of the largcft 
principal ftrecis have fhops, and are planted on each 
fide with elms and linden trees, to keep off the excef- 
five heat of the fun; but the hoiifcs are poorly built, 
with bricks dried iu the fun : yet mod of them, that 
arc nut in the bazars or market places, have the pica* 
furc and convcniency of a garden full of trees bearing 
fruit; dnd there are large fputs in the out parts of the 
town, where the houfes are at a didance from each 
other, and the fpaces between planted with trees, which 
- I't'iider the city of a large extent. The mcidan, or 
great fqunrc, is 300 paces long, and tyo broad, having 
ihops all round ; which, when this place was iu a 
flouiilhlng condition, were dored with all manner of 
valuable commodities. 

Through the city there pafs two branches of a rivu* 
let, which are fometimes enlarged by the melting 
of the fnow on the mountains, fo that they have 
been forced to make canals to divert the dream. In 
the reign of Shah Abbas, it broke down the dikes, and 
canied away a great number of houfes. The city is 
without walls, and is fcated in the midft of a large 

f ilain encompafled with mountains, the highed of which 
iea wedward, and is always covered with fnow. Tbefe 
render the air fometimes extremely hot, and at others 
intolerably cold, which occafions epidemical didempers, 
that carry off great numbembf people. The foil pro* 
duces no fruit near the city hut apples, pears, and peach* 
es; and yet is good hath for com and padure. The 
Ihcep are fo numerous, that 100,000 have paded over 
the city bridge in a day. There arc here feveral forts 
of mineral wateru, which ferve both for common bath* 
ing, aud for the cure of various difeafes; one of thefe 
is a fulphurcous fpring, whofe exhalations render the 
eircuniambient air extremely difagrerahle. There are 
llii-ce fprings whicli produce as hot water as if it was 
boiling ; and from which, waters are conveyed to the 
public baths in the city. About half a league from 
the city, on the right hand of the public road, there 
is a pool of dandiiig water, which is covered all over 
w'ith fait like ice. £. Long. 47. 30. N. Lat 37. 55. 

ARDEN, tlic common name of foreds among the 
Celia:, from the widely cxtciifive one which ranged for 
500 miles acTofs the country of Gaul, or to that which 
covered more than half the county of Warwick in Bri- 
and the {it«t of which fiill retain the appellation 
of /IrJiii, to the much fmaller one of the aucient Man. 
ttnion, that covered and furrounded the fitc of the 
prdeiit Mancheder. It is written by C'.efsr and 

J aiilus in fpeaking of the forett in Gaul, and Ardvtn 
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by Ofllan in mentioning the woods of Caledonia. Itydcnhurg 
cannot (fays Mr Whitaker) be compounded of ar the ' || 

prepofitive article in Celtic, and the fubdantivc den, as vdrah. 
Baxter and Camdeo aiTcrl it to !>« $ but is formed of'"“V'"™ 
ard an adjeflivc, and vm the fame as dm. I'he mean* 
ing of the name tlierefore is not, as Mr Baxter renders 
it, fimply the htUt, or event as the ingenious tranflator 
of Ofliaii intcrpixls it, the high hill. Ard fignilies ei¬ 
ther high or great, and ven or den either a hill or 
•tvaad. Arduen, ArJven, or Arden, then, means a con- ' 

fidcrable wood. Hence, only, the name became ap¬ 
plicable to fuch very diiTorcnt files, anHieplainj of 
Warwickfhirc and the hil/t of Scotland: and it was gi¬ 
ven, not only to the mod exienfivc foreds, to that 
which was the greated in Gaul, or fo confiderable in 
Britain ; but to many that were important only with¬ 
in their own coittraclcd didrifls, as the wood of Man- 
cenion above mentioned, and others. 

ARDENBURG, a town of the Netherlands, in 
Dutch Flanders, aud formerly tlic mod confiderable in 
that country ; but has been difinantlcd by the Dutch. 

£. Long. 3. 30. N. Lat. 51. 16. 

ARDENNE, a foreft in France, formerly of vaft 
extent} but the trees are in many places grubued up, 
and where they fiood are built cities, towns and ab¬ 
beys. At prefent it extends from Thionville, near the 
country of Liege, to Donchery and Sedan, on the con* 
fines of Champagne. The roads arc fo narrow in fome 
places, that two waggons cannot pafs-each other; and 
therefore the waggoners are obliged to provide them* 
felves with belts or boms to give one another notice to 
dop in time. 

ARDENTES, in middle-age writers, an appella¬ 
tion given to thofe afflifted with the ignis facer, or 
eryfipclas. They were thus csdlcxli as inming to be 
fcorched or burned with the difeafe. Hence ufo the 
abbey of St Genevieve at Paris is caUed Domut Ardent 
tium, by reafon, as it is faid, that great numbers were 
cured of that didemper at the fhriue of this faint, ia 
the reign of Lewis VI. 

ARDES, a town of France, in Lower Auvergne, 
and the principal place of the duchy of Mercicur. It 
fervesas a mart for the commodities and trade between 
Upper and Lower Auvergne. E. Long. 3. 10. N. 

Lat. 45. 22. 

ARDFERT, a town of Ireland, was the ancient 
capital of Kerry, with an univerfity, wiiich was held in 
the highed efteem. It is a bifhop’s fee, and borough 
by ancient prefeription, and has been held in eommen- 
dam with the biihopric of Limerick ever fince the Re* 
doration. The bifhops were anciently called Bifiiops 
of Kerry. St Brandon, to whom the cathedral is-dc* 
dicated, had bis fird education in this county, under 
Bifhop Ert; but he finished his fiudics in Connaught, 

St Jarlath bidiop of Tuam being his preceptor. The 
ruins here are very extenfivc. Near the cathedral was 
an anchorite tower, theloftieft and fined in the king* 
dom, being 120 feet high: it fell fuddenly in 1771. 

Ill the ruined churches there are feveral inferiptions 
round the mouldings of the tomb ftones; and over an 
arch, hehind Lord Glandorc's houfc, is an iiifciipthiii 
in relief done in a mallcrly manner, but the chaiadtcrs 
unknown. 

ARD RAH, a fmall territory* or kingdom of Africa, 
in Guinea prupcily fo called. It lies at (he bottom 
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‘ AHrci J the of St Tliomat, and lias a to\rn called Ar- 
II Irts, fiippofcJ to be the capital. The inhabitant! ai-e 
Arees. li.citjuuj, and have neither tcinjile nor any place 
for relijjiitii! wor/hip. However they are very courage* 
otM ; aiid their king was abfolutc till lately that the 
ku'.jj of Dahomy tnaJe war upon this and the nei"h- 
hotiring to itnricK, brought them under fubjcClioni and' 
burnt the towns, particularly Ardres. The air is very 
uiiwholcfome to Eiiropeait!: yet the natives live to a 
great age; but the fmallpox makes g'eat deAru£lioo 
among tlfcm. This country is fertile in Indian corn, 
pilm wine, plants, ami fruits, which UR. all the year ; 
and they make a great deal of fait. 

ARDKliS, a fmall but ilrong towm in Francct in 
Lower Picardy. Here was an interview between Fran* 
CIS I. and Henry VIH. king of F.iigland in ijao. It 
is fcated in the midil of a morufs. £. Long. 2. c. 
N. ].at. 50. 35. 

ARDS, barony of, in the county of Down in Ire* 
land: it is a narrow Qip of land, in Tome places three 
and in nunc aliove As milen broad ; but the foil is for 
the moR part lolcrahly good. It lies between the lake 
of Straiigford and the Tea, and in the fouth part it is 
oppoUtc to Lecale. Sir Thomas Smith obtained a pa* 
tent for this barony from (^cen Llizalictli, and fent 
his natural fon with a colony to polTefs it; but he was 
intercepted and Aain by an Irifhman. After Sir Tlio* 
mas’s death, Ards was granted by James 1 . to (omeof 
the Scots nubility. 

ARDUBA, an ancient city of the Pannonians. It 
was taken by Gcrmanicus about the 7th year of the 
ChriRian xra ; but its redudion was more owing to the 
difagreement that reigned among the inhabitants than 
to the valour of the Romans. The greater part of the 
citizens were for fubmitting; but the women more fund 
of their ancient law^ and liberties than the men, join* 
cd fome Roman defertcis, and falling, upon their huf- 
bands, killed a great liutnbcr of them: but being at lall 
overcome by the men, who then fubmiited to the Ro¬ 
mans, the women either threw themfelves headlong 
from the tops of the walls, or, fetting Arc to their 
houfes burnt themfelves and their children to death. 

AREAtin general, denotes any plain fiirhlce, where* 
on we walk, 5 cc. The word is Latin, importing more 
properly a threiliing floor; and is derived from arere, 

“ to be dry.” 

Asia iu architcdlure, denotes the fpacc or Ate of 
ground on wiiich an cdiUce Rands. It is alfo ufed fur 
inucr courts and thufc portions of ground. 

Area, In geometry denotes the fupcrficial content 
of any figure. Thus, if a figure, t, g. a field, be in 
form of a fquare, and its fide be 40 feet long, its area 
iv faid to be 1600 frpiare feet; or it contains 1600 
little fquares, each a foot every way. 

AREU, a kind ofimaginary money ufed in the do* 
minions of the Great Mogul. Four arcbi are equal to 
one crou, or lOO lacs; one lac to 100,000 roupces. 

AKEBO, or Arebon, a town on the Slave coaft of 
Guinea, in Africa, fcated at the mouth of the river 
Formofa. The Eiiglilli had once a faftory thci-e, as 
the Dutch have ftill. It is a large oblong place, indif¬ 
ferently well peopled, and funiiflied with hotiies built 
of reeds and leaves. E. Long 5. 5. N. Lat. 5. o. 

ARECA, the Fausel-hut, in botany a genus of 
the order ofpalma' pen:iatifoli:p. Thcmalchas no calyx, 


hut three petals, and nine Ramina ; the female has no Areei. 
calyx; the corolla has three petals, and the calyx 
iniliiicaUd. These are two fpecies, viz. 

J. Tile catechu, a native of India. This has no 
branches, but its leaves are very beautiful; they form 
a round tuft at the top of the trunk, which is air-<l might 
as an arrow. It grows to the hc^ht of 25 or 35 feet, 
and is a great uniameot io gardens. The fiicU which 
contains the fruit is fmooth without, but rough and 
hairy within ; in which it pretty much refembles the 
Ruil of the cocoa nut. Its fizc is equal to that of a 
pretty large walnut. Its kemil is as big as a nutmeg, 
to which it bearsagreat riTemblaiice without, and has 
alfo the fame whitillt veins within when cut in two. 

In the centre of the fruit, when it is foft, isrontainid 
a grayilh and almoft liquid fubllance, wliiili grerws hard 
in proportion as it ripens. The extuiA fif tins nut 
has been ruppoLd to be the terra j.apouica of the llurps, 
at kail that it is a very fimilar fobflunce both in co¬ 
lour and taRc : But according to latter obkrvations 
the genuine dnigfccms to be ubliiiiicd from the Mi- 
m}/a Caircha. Tlic fruit when ripe is aRringent, but not 
unpalatable, and the Ihvl! is ycllowilh. Of iliis fruit 
there is a prodigious coufitm]>ii.>n in the EiiR Indies, 
there being fcarcc any pcrfoii, from the liclu-ft to the 
poorcR, who docs nut make ufe of it; and the trade 
they drive in it is incredible. The chief ufc that is 
made of areca is to chew it with th.; leaves of beti.1, 
mixing with it lime made of R-a fliclls*. In older to * 
chew it, they cut the areca into four quarters, and J.' 
take one quarter of it, which they wrap up in a Icaf^ii^y 
of betel, over whicli they I.ay a little of the lime ; af*thc leaves 
tervvards they tic it by twilling it round. This bitof betel 
prepared for uiaflic.atian is calk'd fiimug which is awiibatcd 
Mabyan word ufed all over the F.aR Indies. 'I'iic 
pin.Uig provokes Ipitting very much, whither it bcwithwhite 
made with dried or frtm areca; llic fpmlc is red,chalk, 
which colour the areca gives it. This niallicalion cools 
the mouth, and Lllena the teeth and gums. When 
they hd\c done chewing the pinaiig, they fpit out the 
grots IiibRance tiiat remains in tiu mouth. They arc 
under a iiiiRake who imagiuc that frc.R! nrcca melts 
entirely iu the month. Nor is it leR :i miflake to 
think that the teeth which are tinged red during the 
time of chewing, always retain tliat colour. As funii 
as they hare done cliiwing the pinaug, they wafli their 
moutli with frcRi water, and then their teeth arc white 
again. The Europeans wlio live at Batavia, or Mala- 
ca, and in tlie Sunda and Molucca illands, ufe pitiang 
Bs much as the Indians do ^ nnd by wafhiiig (heir 
tcetli they preferve them white. Some pretend that 
areca Arciigthensthe Romach, when the juice of it is 
fwal’.uwed, as molt of the Indians do. Another pro* 
perty aferibed to it, is its curing or carrying ofl all 
that might be unwliolefome nr corrupt in the guln^. 

^^'ben eaten by itfelf, as is fixnctiincs done by the In¬ 
dians, it impoTeriflica the Lluud, and caufes the jaun¬ 
dice : but is not attended with thefe iiicovcnienccs 
when mixed in the ufual way with betel, ^’he Sia- 
mefc call it fUu in tlicir language. ThebcR areca of 
the Indies conics from the i/land of Ceylon. The 
Dutch EaR India Company fend a great deal of it in 
their fhips into the kingdom of Bengal. There grows 
in Malabar a fori of red areca, which is veiy proper 
tor dying in that colour. The fame coir.pa: y fend 

fume 
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fome of it from time to time to Surtit and Amedabad, 
for the ufe of tlic dyers iu t!ie domiiuons of the Great 
Mogul. 

3. 'Hie oleracea, or true cabbage palm, is the moft 
beautiful, and perhaps the talkfl, of all trees. The 
trunk is perfectly Itraight, and marked with rings at 
the veiligii of the fooillalks of the leaves. Near the 
ground it is about feven feet in circumference; but ta¬ 
pers as it afeends, and attains the height of 170 or 200 
feet. The bark is of an afh colour till within 25 or 
30 feet of the extremity of the tree 5 when it alters at 
once to a deep fea green, which continues to the top. 
About five feci from the beginning of the green part 
upwards, (he trunk is fiirrounJcd with its numcious 
branches in .1 circular mniincr; all the InwerihuR 
fpreading horizontally with great regularity; and the 
cxtreniities of many of the higher branches bend wa- 
vingly downwards, like fo many plumes of feathers. 
Tlicfc braueltc's, when full grown, arc so feet long, 
inou' or Icfs; and are thickly fet on the trunk alter¬ 
nately, rifiiig {gradually fuperior one to another: Their 
bniud curved io<'kecs fo furround the trunk, that the 
light of it, whilil amongd thefe, is loft, which again 
appears among the very uppermoft branches, and is 
there enveloped in an upright green conic fpire, which 
beautifully terminates its great height. The above- 
mentioned branches are fuincwhjt round underneath, 
and flightly grooved on the upper fide : They arc likc- 
wilc decorated with a very great number of green pen- 
nated leaves: Some of thefe are near three feet long, 
and an inch and a half broad, growing narrower to¬ 
wards their points, aeNvell as gradually decrcafing in 
length towards the extremities of the branches. As 
there are many ihoiifand leaves upon one tree: every 
branch bearing many fcurcs upon it, and every leaf l>e- 
ing fet at a fmall and equal diftance from one another, 
the beauty of fuch a regular lufiy group of waving fo¬ 
liage, Infccplihle of motion by the moft gentle gale of 
wiud, is not to be dtferibed. The middle rib, in each 
leaf, is llrotig and prominent, fupporting it on the un¬ 
der fide, tile upper ajipcaritig fmooth and Ihining. The 
pithy part of the leaf, being fcr.ipi-d ufl, the iufide tex¬ 
ture appears to he fo many longitudinal thread-like fda- 
ir.ciits. Thrfe, being fpim in the fame manner as they 
do lienip, or flax, arc ufed in making coidageof every 
hind, as well as I'.fnrng nets, which an* tfteemed 
itrongcr ili.in tboie ufually made from any other mate¬ 
rial of *lie like nature. 

b'pon removing the large leaves, or branches, which 
fiuroiuid (he top of the trunk a little way above the 
bigii.niii •• of the green hark jufl mentioned, what it 
cnl'id (lie is difcovircd lying in many thin, 

liu)\\ ^^lllte hiiiiii lUkcs, ill talU rriemhling an almpnd, 
hut fwcttir. ’I'Lii fiibftanee, which cannot be pro- 
lined n.tlionl dcllroying ilietrec, is boiled, and eaten 
witl’i imiltoii by the iuhahitants of the Weft Indies, 
in the t ime manner as turnips and rahhage are with 
us; tl.o'. ;,li it mull appear the hiight i.f exlravagnnry 
and i ix.i.y to fell fo lUtily r Inc, tthitli would be 
an or’i,;n-inl Ui the moll maonilicei.t pibee in Em-npe. 
U> guiiify the talie of any epicure, elpeei.dly as there 
i« III.! a very fin.ill pait of it eatable. Wliat is called 
the f./; 7 <;ce-//' W.v, gtuws from that part of the tiec 
where till afli-culi.und trunk joins the gicen part 
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already defciibed. Its firft appearance is a green hr. Arto, 
ky fpatha, growing to above 20 inches long and abov Anl-rc. 
four broad; the infidc being ftill of fmall white flringy'—'—v™ 
filament't, full of alternate protuberant knobs, tlie fmal- 
left of thefe rcfenibliiig a fringe of coarfe white thread 
knotted: thefe are very numerous, and take their rife 
from larger foolflulks: and thefe fuutflaikslikewifc are 
all united to different parts of the large pareAt llalk of 
all. As this hufky fpatha is opened while thus young, 
the farinaceous yellow feed in embryo, rtfenibling fine 
faw duft, is very plentifully difperfed among thefe 
ftringy filaments, which anfwcr the ufe of apices in 
other more regular flowers: thefe filaments being clear¬ 
ed of this duft, are pickled, and ellccmed among the 
bell pickles either in the Weft indies or in Europe. 

But if this fpatha is not cut down and opened whilft 
thus young 5 if it be fuffered to continue ou the tree 
till it grows ripe and bnrfts; then the eiiclofcd part, 
which whilft young and tender is fit fur pickling, will 
by chat time have acquired an additional hardncTs, be¬ 
come foun after ligneous, grow bufhy, cunfiiling of 
very many fmall leaves, and in time produce a great 
number of fmall oval tliiii-flielled nuts, about the big- 
nefs of uiiliulked coffee berries : Thefe, being planted, 
protlucc young cabbage tiees. 

The fockets or gr.iovcK, fornted by the broad part of 
the footllalks of the brunches, arc ufed by the negroes 
as cradles for their children. Ou llu inner fide of the 
very young footflalks arc lender pellicles, which, when 
dried, it is biid, make a writing paper. The trunks 
fci-ve as guttcriugi; the pith makes a fort of fago; and 
the nuts yield oil by decodiou. In the pith alio, after 
the trees arc felled, there breeds a kind of worms, or 
gnihs, which arc eaten and efteemed a great delicacy 
by the Trench of Mavtinico, St Domingo, and the ad¬ 
jacent iflands. Thefe worms, fays Failin' Labat, are 
about two inches long, and of the thieknefs of one’s 
finger; the head is black, aud attached to the body 
without any ditlinc\ion of neck. Their paparatiori 
for the table is as follows: They arc lining on wooden 
Atewers before a lire; and as foon as licnted, are rubbed 
over with rafpings of cruft, fait, pepper, and nuinicg: 
this powder ab^rbt all the fat, which duri.ig ilic 
cookery would olherwife efcape; when ptop-rly roafl- 
cd, they are frrvcd up with orange or citron faiire. 

Thefe worms being cxjKiftd for fonit time to the fun, 
are faid to yield an nil which is of great elficacy in tht 
piles. The oil in quclUoH, faysLuliat, is never to he 
heated before its appbratiuii to the part airedtcd ; as 
repeated experiments have evinced that its fpiril is to¬ 
tally dlflipatcd by the fire. 

ARF.LAI’E, or Arh.atum, is a town of Gallia 
Narboneiilis, fitualed on the RNme, dcrmiing a town 
on, or beyond, a marfli, according to the paitlenlar 
fituatiun of the fpe^ker; called Stxtennium, 

(Pliny, Mela, Coin), becaufe it had a Colony of the 
fixth legion. Writers of the lower age call it jirtl.is 
/flit, (Pnidentius, AufoniuK). 'J’hcrc \yas a doulile 
Arelas, one on each fide of the river, and joined hy a 
bridge, (Aufiinius) : lliat on the Icfl fide is thought 
to have been built by Cujiilantine. Tiberius’s father 
was feat by Julius Ca-fav at the head of the colony, 
(Siietunius) ; and hincc the appellation Julia l*ater- 
uu, as appears froiii an iiifcription. It was the favou¬ 
rite 
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in three beokt» iH that ire come down to ttt, te> 
nther with Ptoleny'f Hamioaicii were Aril publiihed 
' by Gogavinuit but sot very correAly, at Venicei 1563, 
io 4to, with I Latin verfion. John Mcurfius neat tranf* 
lated the three hooka of Ariftoxenua into Latin, from 
tKe MS. of Jof. Scaliger { but according to Meibo- 
mius, very negligently. With thefc he printed at Ley¬ 
den, i 6 i 5 , 4to, Nicomachiu and Alypiiia, two other 
Greek writen on mufic. After this, Mcibomiua col- 
levied thefe mufical writers togctlicr; to which he ad¬ 
ded Euclid, Bacchius fenior, Arillidcs Quintilianus; 
and publiihed the whole, with a l^atin vcrTion and 
notes, from the elegant prefi of Elzevir, Amll. 1653. 
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The learned editor dedicates thefe ancient muiical 
treatifes to Chriftina queen of Sweden. ArlAoxcnus is 
faid by Suidaa to have written 452 difTereiit woiks, a- 
mong which thofc on muftc were the moll eflccmcd ; 
yet his writings on other fuhjcAs are ver)* frequently 
quoted by ancient author*, iiotu-itli{la!idm|r Ciceio and 
luine others fay llut lie was a bad philofupher, and had 
□otbiog in his head hut niufic. The titles of feveral 
of the loft works of Ariftnxenus, quoted by Athe- 
na;ui and others, have been culli;di.d by Miurfius 
in hit notes upon this author, by Tonfius and Me¬ 
nage, all which Fabneius has digefted into alphabeti- 
caforder. 


Arifloapt 

cut. 


A R I T H 

I s a fcicnee which explains the propertits of num¬ 
bers, and (hows the method or art of computing 
by them. 

Hi/iory “if Artlhtnuic. 

At what time this fcience was (irft introduced into 
the world, we can by no means determine. That 
fomc part of it, however, was coeval with the human 
race is abfolutcly certain. We cannot conceive bow 
any man endowed with reafon can be without fome 
knowledge of numbers. We are indeed told of na¬ 
tions in America who have no word in their language 
to exprefs a greater number than three { and this they 
call pelarrartrincouroae : but that fuch nations ftiould 
have no idea of a greater number than this, it abfo- 
lutely incredible. Perhaps they may compute by 
threes, at wc compute by tens; and this may have oc- 
caftoned the notion that they have no greater number 
than three. 

But though we cannot fuppofe any nation, or indeed 
any Angle perfon, ever to have been without feme 
knowledge of the difference between greater and 
fmaller numbers, it is pofliblc that mankind may have 
fubflfted fur a confidcrahle time without bringing tbit 
fcience to any perfe£lion, or computing by any regu- 
br fcale, as lo, 60, &c. That this, however, wu 
very early introduced into the world, even before the 
flood, we may gather from the following exprvfTioa in 
Enoch’s prophecy, as mentioned by the apoftle Jude : 
" Behold, the Lord cometh with Im thou/amL of bis 
faints.” This (hows, that even at that time men had 
ideas of numbers as high as we have at this day, and 
computed them alfa in the fame manner, namely by 
tens. The direAions aI£o given to Noah conceroiag 
the dimenfiont of the ark, leave ui no room Co doul^ 
that he had a knowledge of numbers, and of aeafuics 
likewife. When Rebckah was fent away to Ifaac, 
Abraham’s fon, her relations wi(bed (he might be the 
mother of tkmjandi of millioiu ; and if they were to¬ 
tally unacquainted with the rule of muUiplicatiun, it 
is difficult to fee how fuch a wi(h could have been 
formed. 

It is probable* therefore, that the four fundamental 
rules of Arithmetic have ^ways been known to fome 
nation or other. No doubt, as fome nations, like the 
Europeans formerly, and the African^ and Amcricani 
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now, have been immerfrd in the moft tbjeft and de- 

i ilorable ftate of ignorance, they might remain for 
otne time unacqoaioted with numbers, except fuch as 
they bad immediate occaiion for; and, vrben they came 
afterwards to improve, either from their own induftry, 
or hints given by others, might fancy that they them- 
fclves, or thofe from whom they got the hints, had 
invented what tvas known long before. Tlic Greeks 
were the ftrft European nation among whom arithme¬ 
tic airired at any degree of perfeflioa. M. Gogiiet 
is of opinion, that they (irft ufed pebbles in their cal¬ 
culations : a proof of which he imagines is, that the 
word which comes from 4*^, alittle (lone,or 

flint, among other things, fignifles to ra/eulate. The 
fame, he thinks, is probable of the Romans; and de¬ 
rives the word calculatien from the oGe of tittle ftonra 
(^ealeuB) in their flrft arithmrtical operations. 

If this method, however, was at all made ufe of, it 
mnft have been bat for 1 fhort time, fince wc find the 
Greeks very early made ufe of the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet to reprefent tneir numbers. Hie 24 letters of their 
alphidiet taken according to their order, at firft denot¬ 
ed the numbers r, 2 , 3, 4, y, 7, 8, 9,10,20, 30,40, 
yo, 60, 70, 80, 100, 300 , 300, 400, yoo, 600, 700, 
and 800: to which they added the three follow- 
ingt to reprefent 6, 90, and 900. The diffi- 

cvutT of performing arithmetical operations by fuch 
marks as thefe may eafily be imagined, and is very 
confpicuoua from Archimedes’s treatife concerning the 
dimeiifioDS of a circle. 

The Romans followed a like method } and befides 
charaflers for each rank of clafies, they introduced 
others for five, fifty, and five hundred. 'Their method 
is ftill ufed for diftingui(hiiw the chapters of books, 
and fome other porpoTei. 'Their numeral letters and 
values are the following: 

I VX L C D M 

One, fivs> ten, fifty, one hundred, five hundred, one thoufuid. 

Any Bumber, however great, may be reprefented 
byrqieating and combining thefe according (u the ful- 
lowiog Tulea: 

ift, When the fume letter ia repeated twic^, or of- 
tener, its value is rcprcfenicd a* often. Thus II lig- 
ni&es two; ifXX tliirty, CC two hundred. 

3d, When a numeral letter of leiTer value ia placed 
after oiic of greatir, their values are added : thus XI 

ligiulks 
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fo form difftmrt tenets from thofe of his mafter, who 
became bjnbly pi<)ued at his brhariour. Upon the 
4 eRli of Inato, he-quitted Athens •, and retired to A- 
ttrnya, a little city of Myfia, where his old friend Her. 
mias reigned. Here he married Pj-thias, the filler of 
this princfc, whom he is faid to have loved fo palSun- 
ttely, that he offered facrifice to her. .Some time after, 
Hermias having been taken prifoner by Mermon the 
king of Perfia's generd, Ariflotle went to Mitylcne 
^the capital of Lefbos, where he remained till Philip 
king of Macedon haring heard of his great reputation, 
fent for him to be tutor to his Ton Alexander, then 
about 14 years of age: Ariftutle accepted the (dfer; 
and ill eight years tauglit liim rhetoric, natural phiIo> 
fophy, ethics, politics, and a certain fort of philofo* 
phy, according to Plutarch, which he taught nobody 
elfc. Philip creded ftatucs in honour of Ariftotle; 
and for his fake rebuilt Stagyra, which bad been al- 
moft ruined by the wars. 

The lafl fourteen years of his Iffe he fpent tnoAIy at 
Athens, furrounded with every afliflancc which men 
and books could afford him for profecuting hit phQo* 
fophical inquiries. The glory of Alexander's name, 
which thea filled the world, eufured tranquillity and 
refpeA Co the man whom he dikioguilhed as his friend 
hue after the prematilre death of that llluftrious pro* 
teflor, the invidious jealouCy of priefts and fophids in* 
damed the malignant and fuperllitious fnry of tbc A* 
thenian populace ; and tbc fame odiobs palEons which 
proved taw to the offenfive virtue of Socrates, fierce* 
Itf- idTailed the farrte and merit of Arillotle. To avoid 
tbceruehyofperfecution, he fecretly withdrew hiinfelf 
to Chalcis in Eubma. ’Hiis ntieafuie was fufficiently 
ioftified by a prudent regard to his perfooal fafety, hut 
left bis condun ihould appear unmanly, when coBtreil* 
ed with the firmnefs of Socrates in a fimilar fituatien, 
he coudefeended to apologize for hU Sight, by faying, 
that he was unwilling to ^ord the Athenians a fecund 
opportunity to (in againS phdofophtHe feems to 
have furvived his retreat from Athens only a fow 
mor.llis s vexation and regret probably ended his days. 

tlefidei hit treatifei on philofophy, be wrote atfo on 
poetry, rhetoric, lew, &c. to the number of 400 trea* 
tiCesf according to Xliogcn^s Lae'rtius; or more, ac¬ 
cording to Francis Fauiciui of Venice. An account 
of foch as are extant, and of thofe faid to be loft,, may 
bi feen. in Fabricius’s Bibl'albeta Graca. He left his. 
writings with Theophrallus, his beloved difciple and* 
fucceliur in the Lyceum ; and forbade that they Ihould 
ever be publilhed. Theophrallus, at Lie death, truftetl 
them to ileleus, his good friend aiid.(lifeipie; wbe^e 
heirs buried them in the ground at Scepfiti a tosrn of 
'I'roas, to fccure them mm the' king of Pergamos, 
who made great fearch everywhere for books to adora 
his libraiy. Here they lay concealed i 60 years, uirU, 
being almoft fpoiird, they were fold to one Apellicen, 
a rich citizen of Athens. Sylla found them at this 
ntaMlK'^ufo, and Ottered them to be cariied to Rente. 
TWlNf^ fofW tithe after purchafed by Tynthnioh 
a grammarian : and Androuicus of Rhodes hariiig 
bckiglu them of hh heirs, Was in a (nahner the firft re- 
(loser of the works of this great philofopher; for he 
nan only repaired what had been decayed by tibic and 
iU kccpiiig, but alfo put them in ■ better order, and 
^pft^them copied. There wtit many wSb fuUimcd (he 
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dbftrWe of Ariftolle In 'fte tergna 6f'the Clrfars, 
and tbeir Humbert hicre^ed hmch tinder Adriah and 
Antotalous: Afexaod^ Ap 1 ir 6 din(is was the fird pro- 
feffor of the PeripafeHc phaofopKy at Rome, being 
appointed by the emperors Marchs Aurelius and Ln* 
ciue VciuB i and in fu'ccccditig ages the du^riiic cif 
Ariftotic prevailed aihong almpft all men Of letters, 
and many commentaries were tvrilten upon his works. 

The Bid dodlors of the cbhrch difapproved of the 
doArine of Ariftotle, as allowing too much to rcafon 
and fenfe; but Anatolius biftiop of Laodicea, Didy- 
itiua of Alexandria, St Jerome, St Augtillin, and foVe- 
ral others, at length wrote and fpnke in favour of h. 
In the fixtb age, Boethius made him known >11 the 
weft, and tranllated fome of hU pieces into Latin. But 
from the time of Boethius to the eighth age, Joannes 
DamafeenuB was the only man who made an abridg¬ 
ment of his philofophy, or wrote any thing concerning 
him. The Grecians, who took great pains to rellore 
learning in the 1 ith and following ages, applied much 
to the works of this philofophtr, and many learned 
men wrote commentarits on his writings: nmongll 
thefe were Alfarabius Algaael, Avicenna, and Aver- 
roes. They taught his duArine in Africa, and after¬ 
wards at Cordova ili Spain. The Spaniards introduccd- 
his dedrine into Francie, with the eommenlarios of A- 
verroet and Avicenna ; and it was taught In the nni- 
verfity of Paris, until Amaiiri having Inpported fume 
particular tenets on the principles of this philofoplKT, 
was ceudenmed of hewly, in a council held there in 
laio, when all the works of Ariftotle that could ho 
foond were burnt, and the reading of them forbidden 
under pain of excommunication. This ^ohthition was 
confirmed, ft to the phrfies andmetaphyfie^,tn IZ15, 
by tbe pope's legate; though at the fame time he gave 
leave for hk logic to be read, inilead of St Aagultm’s 
ufed at that time in the univerfity. In the year lafiy, 
Simon, cardinal of St Cecil, and legate from the holy- 
fee, prohibited the reading of the phyfics and incta- 
phyfica of ArillDtle. All thefe prohibitions, however, 
i*tre taken off in 1366 ; for the cardinals of St Mark 
and St Martin, wlw were deputed by Pope Urban V. 
to ivfbrm the univerfity of Faria, permitted the read¬ 
ing of thefe books which had hem prohibitirii: and 
ih the year r44S, Pope Stephen approved of ail hiv 
workl^ and took care to have a new trauilation of 
theib Into Latin. 

ARISTOXENUS, the moft ancient muficdt trri- 
tfe« of whofe works any traSs are come down to us.. 
He vrta bom at TarentiinTj a city in that part of Italy 
called Jlfo,ftta Gririu, now Calabria. He wft the Ton 
oT t itraftcian, trhbm foibe call Mnefiat, cithers Sp'm^ 
ihHHu. He had kib firft edubation at MustiflKa, a city 
of Areidid^ tMdef Kit father, imd LarifpyrUs of Ery- 
thtte ; he iWst ftudied udder Xenophildt, the Pythago- 
rem} nd taftly dnder Ariftotle, in cditipant w^th 
TKedphrtdItll. SuidakifroifiwHohi thefe partteulars arc 
triarcrib^di add<i that A^fioaeabs; ennlged at Ari- 
ftbtk's hanhig bfqudatlred his febeol to Thecmhraftus, 
ttndUced'Mm etef aRcK 1^ Afiftocles the Peripate¬ 
tic, in Eufebius, exculpates Arifioxenus in this parti¬ 
cular, aftd aRifivs uS; that he tbv^s fpoke with great 
refpeft of hH Aaftfr Ariftotle. Ffofn tlte preceding 
account it appears (hat Ariftoxenss lived tinder Alex¬ 
ander tbe Great add bb firft fucceffars. Hit ffarmo^ 

iiL'^ 


Ariftdife, 


niu. 
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Ari&opluu which fhe ceul^ not (*y oF any other piece { «o<i that riftotdian is otherw ifc called the Ftrif^eiit Phih/tply. 

the pleafu^e which (he received from h wu fo exqui* Sec PixtrATETics. 

II &xe, that (heTor^tall the contempt and indignation ARISTOT£LIANS»areAof philorophcrs>othcr> 
which Ariftuphanci deferred for employing his wit to wife called Peripateiui. 

. ■ ' . ruin a man, who was wifdom itfelf« and the greateft The AriHotcliani and their dogmata prevailed fora 
oniaracnt of the city of Atheus. Aiidophaocs having lp»g while iu iLc fchuulB auU uiiiverliiicB ; cvea in fpiee 
conceived Tome averfioo to the poet Euripides, fatirizet of ^1 the elTorti of the Carieiians, Newtoaiass, and 
Itim ID feveral of his plays, particularly in his Frogs other corpufcularians. But the fydems of the latter 

and his Thefoiophoriazure. He wrote bit Peace in have at length gained the pre-eminence ; and the Newr 

loth year of the Peloponnedan war, when a treaty for tonian philofophy in particular ii now very generally 
years was concluded between the Athenians and the received. The principles of Aridotle’s philofophy, the 
Lacedemonians, though it continued but feven years, learned agree, arc chiefly laid down in the four booka 
'The Acharneufes wBswritteiiaiter thedeatli of Pericles dt CmIo i the eight books of Phjifieal j^u/eiJlatioii, 
and the lofh of the battle inSicily, inorder todilfuade fv^uoK belonging rather to logic, or meta- 

the people from intnilling the fafety of the common* phyiics, than to phylics. indead of the more ancieot 
wealth to fuch imprudent generals as Lamachus. Soon fydems, be introduced matter, form, and privation, as 
after, he repiefentcd his Aves or Birds ; by which he toe principles of aU things; but he docs not feein to 
admonidied the Athenians to fortify liwelca, which have derived much bentnt from them in natural phi* 
he taUs by a fiAitioas name Netielofeetygia. The lofophy. Hit dofirines arc, forthe moft^art, fo ob* 
Vefpx, or Wafps, was written ancr another lofs in feurely expreSed, that it bat not yet been utis^ftorily 
Sicily, which the Athciuani fuffered from the mifcoti* afeertaioed what were hit fcotiments ns feme of the 
duCt of Chares. He wrote the LyfiArata when all moA important fubje&s. He attempted to refute the 
Greece was involved in a war ; in which comedy the fVilugorran doAriae concerning the twofold motion 
women arc iiuruiluced debating upon the affairs of the of the earth ; and pretended to demonllrate, that the 
commonwealth ; when.tlicy come to a refolutinn, not matter of the heavens is uogrnerated, incorruptible* 
to <'0 to bed with their huibandi till a peace fhould be and fubjeff to no alteration : and be fuppofed that the 
cnneluded. His Plutus, and other comedies of that ftars wem carried round the oirth in foUd orbs. The 
kind, were written after the magilhates bad given or« reader will find a difiintt acount of the logical part 
ders that no perfou (bould be expofed by name upon the of his pliilofophy, by Dr Reid profeifor of isoral phi* 
itage. He invented a peculiar kind of verfe, which lofophy in the univeritty of Glni^w, tad in the fecund 
was called by his name, and it mentioned by Cicero in volume of Lord KumeVs Sketches of the Hiftory of 
his Uruiub; and Suidat fays, that he alfo was the in* Man ; aud Mr flarrit has publiihed a fenfible com* 
vcotor of the tetrameter and oflamcter verfe. mentary 6n his Categories, under the title of PhnhfVf 

Arlltophanes was greatly admired among the an- fbical ArTtm^menii. 
i'iciits, ctpecially for the true Attic elegance of his ARISTOTLE, the chief of the Peripatetic |diilo* 
ftylc. The time of hii death is unknown; but it is fopbert, bom at Stagyra, a fmall city in Maccdon, in 
certain he was living after the cxpulfion of tlic tyrants the 99th Olympiad, about 384 years before the birth 
by Thrafybuliia, whom he mentions in hU Plutus and of ChriA. He was the fon of Nicomachus, phyAdan 
other comedies. There have been feveral editions and to Amyntis the grandfather of Alexander the Great, 
trannalions of this poet. Nicudcinus Frifchin, a Ger. He loA his parents in his infancy ; and Proxenes, a 
man, famous for his claf&cal knowledge, in the t6th friend of his father’s, who had the care of his educa. 
rentury, traiiHated Plutus, the Clouds, the Frogs, the tion, taking but little notice of him, he quitted his 
Equites, and the Achamenfes, into Latin verfe. Qum* Audies, ana gave himfclf up to the follies of youth, 
lus Septimus Fluroiis. rendered into Latin verfe the After he bad fpent noA of his pstrimony, he entered 
Wafps, the Peace, and Lyfilliata ; but his tranAatioo intotbe^army : but not fticceeding inthie profeOton, he 
is full of obfolete words and phiafcs. Madame Dacier went to Dclphns to confult the oracle what courfe of 
pablidiud at Pans iu 169a, a French vcrfioQ of Flu- life he (hould follow; when he was advifed to go to 
tui and the Clouds with critical notes, and an eza« Athens and Audy philofophy. He accordingly went 
miiiatioD of the m according to the rules of the theatre, thither about 18 years ofage, and Audied under Plato 
MV Lewis Theobald likeyvife tranAated thefe tvpo co- till he was 37. By this time he had fpent his whole 
nirdies hito Englilh, and publifhcd tliem with remarks, fortune; and we arc told that he got his living by fell. 
The moA noble edition of this author is thit publiihed ing powdera, and fome receipts in pharmacy. He fal. 
by I.udolphus Kufler, at AmAerdam, in folio, in 1740, lowed his Audies with moA extraordinary diligence, A> 
and dedicated to Charles Montague earl of Halifax. that be foon furpaffed ail in Plato’s fchool. He ate 
ARISTOTELIA, in antiquity, annual feaAa cele> little, and Aept kb ; and that he might nut ovrr-Arep 
biated by the citizens of Stagyra, iu honour of Ari* faimfrlf, Diogenes Laertius tells us, that he lay always 
iloile, who was bnm there ; and in gratittKie for his with one hand out of the bed, having a ball of brafs in 
having procured from Alexander the rebuilding and it, which, by its miug into a bafon of the fame mc- 
repeopling of that city, wliich hod been demolilhed by tal, awaked him. We are told, that AriAotie had fo 
King Philip. veral cooferencea with a le.uued Jr«v at Allivus. and 

ARISTOTELIAN, fomethiog iltat relates to the that by this means he inilructcd lumf 4 f in the fcienccs 
philofopher AriAotie. and religion of the Egyptians, and thereby faved 

AaiSTOTiLtsH PAf/n/»fy,thc philofophy taught by himfclf the trouble of training into Egypt. When 
AriAotie, and maintained by hii followers. The A* he had Audied about 1 y years under Plato, be began 
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flow(r« come out fitigly at every leaf, toward the up¬ 
per part of the ftalk. They arc of a piirplifti black 
colour ( and are frcqucnlly fucceeded by oval feed-»«f- 
fels having fix celU full of flat feeds. 2. The longa, in a 
native of the fame countries. I’his fpecics hath long 
tap-roots like carrot* ; the branches arc weak aod irail- 
ing, extending little more than a foot j the flower* 
come out from the wings of the leaves like the other, 
arc of a pale purple colour, and arc frequently fueceed- 
ed by feed vciTeU like the other. 3. The ferpentaria, 
is a native of Virginia and Carolina, from whence the 
raiS» ftrpnlar'tat or fnakc-root, fo much ufed in me¬ 
dicine, is brought over. The plant rifes out of the 
ground in one, two, and fometintes three pliant ftalks, 
which at every little diftance are crooked or undulated. 
The leaves Hand alternately, and art about three inche* 
long, in form fomewhat like the fmilax afpera. The 
leaves grow clofe to the ground on footilalks an ioch 
lung, of d'fingular fhape, and of a dark pnrple colour. 
A round caiiuUtcd eapfule fucceedt the flower. It k 
filled with feeds, which are ripe in May. Theufual 
price of the root when dried is fid. per pound, both in 
Virginia and Carolina, which k money hardly earned ; 
yet the negro Hates employ great part of the time al¬ 
lowed them by their makers in fearch of it, whicli is 
\he Tcafon that there are feldom found any but very 
fmall plants of this fpccies. When they are planted 
in gardens in tbofe countries where they are natives, 
tiie plants increafe fo much in t^o years time, that the 
hand can fcarce gnfp the Ilalks of a ilngie one. This 
fpccies delights in woods, and is ufually found near the 
roou of great trees.- 4. The indica, or contrayerva of 
Jamaica, is a native of that iiland, where it* roots are 
fifed inflead of the true contrayerva. It hath long 
trailing branches, which chtnb upon the acighbnuritig 
plants, and fometimee rife to a confiderabTe height. 
The flowers are produced in fmall clufters towards the 
upper part of the iUlks, which ere of a dark purjfle 
colour. 5. Tlte clematitis, with heart-lbapcd leaves, 
an upright Hem, with the flowers crowded in the ax- 
iUie. The root is long and flender. 

Culture. The lirfl, fecond, and third furta arc pro¬ 
pagated from feeds, which ihould be fbwn in the au¬ 
tumn, in pots filled with light frefh earth, and placed 
under a frame tu preferve them from the froft. If they 
are plunged into a gentle hot-bed in the month of 
March, the plants will come up the luoacr. In fum- 
mer, and in autumn when the ilalks begin to decay, 
they muft be watered. In winter they mud be again 
fheltered; and in March before the roots begin to ihoot, 
they mull be tranfplanted into fmall feparate pot* fill¬ 
ed with light earth, when they may be'Vemoved into 
tbe open air, and treated as before. The next fpring 
they may be planted in the open air in a warm border) 
where, in the aurumii, when their ilalks decay, if the 
border k covered with old tanners bark to Veep out 
the froft, th»root* will be freored) but where this care 
is not taken, they will frequently be killed by the froft. 
The fourth is tender ; and therefore mull be kept in a 
ftove during the winter, or it will not live in England. 

Medicinal ufei. The roots of the long andround 
forts, on being lirft chewed, fcarce difeover any tafte, 
but in aiittlctimc prove nnufeoully bittcrilh ; the long 
fomewhat the Icart fo. The root of the clematitis is 
Ivng and jlvtider, rarely exceeding the thickneft of a 
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goofe-quill} it uiftantiy fills the mouth with an aro- Anfieme- 
matic bittemefs, which is not ungrateful. Their me- 
dical virtues are, to heat, ftimulate, attenuate vifeid 
phlegm, and promote the fluid fecretions in general:, 
they are principally celebrated in fuppreflions of fe- 
nitilc cTscualioiis. The dofe in fubftance is fron, a 
fcruple to two drachms. The long fort is recommend¬ 
ed externally fur clcaiiling and drying wounds and ul¬ 
cers, and in cutaneous dilcafes. 

The root of the ferpentaria is fmall, light, biifliy, 
and confiftsof a number of itrings or fibres, matted to¬ 
gether, ilTuing Horn one common head t of a hrowiiifh 
colour on the oulfide, and paler or ycllowilh within. 

It has an aromatic finell, like that of valerian, but 
more agreeable ; and a warm, bittcrilh, pungent tafte. 

This root is a warm diaphoretic and diuretic i it ba» 
been greatly celebrated as an alexiphamiic, and eftcem- 
cd one of the principal remedies in malignant fevers 
and epidemic difeafes. In thefe intentions, it is given 
in fubftance from to to 30 grains; and in infufion, to 
a drachm or two. Both watery and fpiritiioiis pu'nftrua 
extrad its virtue by infufiuu, and elevate fome lliare 
of its flavour in diftillatioii ) along with tlic water i. 
fmall portion of cflcntial otlarifcs. 

None of thefe articles, however, are now in fomuch 
efteem as formerly ; and while all them are banilh- 
cd from the Pharmacopeia of the London College,the 
clematitis is alone retained is that of Edinburgh. 

ARISTOMENES, a general of the Mcfliiiiatis, re¬ 
nowned for his valour and virtue. Sec MxsskNiA. 

ARISTOPHANES, a celebrated comic poet of 
Athens. He was cotemporary with Plato, Socrates, 
and Euripides; and mult of his plays were written 
during the Peluponncliaii war. Hu imagination wan 
warm and lively, and his genius particularly turned to 
raillciy. He liad alfo great fpirit and refolutioii j and 
was a declared enemy to ilavcry, and to all thofe who 
wanted to opprefs iheir country. The Athenians fuf- 
firred thcmfclvcs in his time to be governed by men 
who had no other views than to make thcmfclvcs ma¬ 
ilers of the commonwealth. Ariftophanes expufol the 
defigns of thefe men, with great wit and feverity, upon 
the llage. Cleon was the tirft whom he attacked, in 
hia comedy of the Equitet ; and as there was not one 
of the comedians who would venture to perfoiiate a 
man of his great authority, Ariftophanes played the 
charaflcT bimfcif, and with fo much fuccefs, that the 
Athenians obliged Cleon to pay a line of five talents, 
which were given to the poet. He deferibed the af¬ 
fairs of the Athenians in fo exafil a manner, that his 
comedies are a faithful hiftory of that people. For 
this reafun, when Dionyfius king of Syracufe defired 
to learn the ftate and language of Athens, Plato fent 
him the comedies of Ariftophanes, telling him, thefe 
were the bell reprefentations thereof. He wrote above 
jocomedies; but there arc only tl extant which are 
perfed: thefe are, Flntus, the Clouds, the Frogs, E« 
quitei, the AcharDenfes, the Wafps, Peace, the Birds, 
the Ecclefiazulie or Female Orators, the Thefmopho- 
fiazufie or Priefteffet of Ceres, and Lyfiftrata. The 
Clouds, whisfti be wrote in ridicule of'Socrutcs *, is*<:fei)r 
the moft celebrated of all his comedies. Madame Oacierarticlc 
tells us. Ate was fo ouch charmed with this pcrform-''>'>>'"- 
ance, that after Ihe bad tranflated it, and read it over 
2CU times, it did not become thclcatl lediuus to her, 

which 
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Artftipjtva. ro&d ander h» burden,' he bid him throw away •!] that 
wai too much for him to carry. Horace mentiooi thia 
fa£l in hia third {atire of the fecood book : 

..--Quid (imile iiU 

^netUB Aii^ippua ? t^uilcrTos proji«;crc aurum 
In media juflit Libya, quia tardiu* irent 
Propter onus fvgties. 

Being aiked, what thinga were noft proper for children 
to be indrudleil in ? he anfwercd, ** Thofe which might 
prove of the greated advantage to them when they 
I acne to be men.** Being reproached for going from 
Socrates to Dionyfiut, he replied, *' That he went to 
•Socrates when lie wanted ferious inftnidion, and to 
Diunylius for diverfion." Having received money of 
Dinnyliui at the fame time that I^to accepted a book 
only, and being reproached for it, ** The reafoa is 
plain (fays he) I want money, and Plato wants books.'* 
Having lull a confiderable farm, he faid to one who 
fccmcd eaceflivcly to cumpatTionate his lofi, “ You 
have but one field ; 1 have three left: why (hould not 
I rather grieve for you Plutarch, who relates this 
ID his Look, Dt Tranquillilale jln'mi, obferves upon it, 
that It is very abfurd to lament for what is loft, and 
not to rejoice for what is left. When a perfoa told 
him, " That the land fur his fake was loft,” he replied 
ThHt it was better fo, than that he ihould be loft 
for tile land.” Being caft by fliipwreck alhore on tbe 
idand of Rhodes, and perceiving mathematical febemes 
and diagrams drawn upon the ground, he faid, *' Cou* 
rage, friends} for I fee the footfteps of men.” 

After he had lived a lung time with Diuoyfms, his 
daughter Arete fent to him, to defirc his prefence at 
C)iciic, in order to take care of her affairs, fioce fhe 
was in danger of being oppreffed by the magiftrates. 
But he fell tick in his return home, and died at Lipa- 
la, an Eolian iiland. W’ith regard to his princi^l opi. 
nionst like Socrates, he rejcAed the feiences as they 
were then taught, and pretended that logic alone was 
iuBlcicnt to teach truth and fix its bounds. He aftert* 
ed, that pleafure and pain were the criteriona by which 
we were to be determined j that thefe alone made up 
all our pafllons ; that the firft produced all the fott 
emotions, anj the latter all the violent ones. The af- 
fcnibliige of all pleafure, he aflerted, made true happi> 
nefs, and that the beft way to attain this waa to enjoy 
the prefent muments. He wrote a great many booits : 
particularly the hiftory of Libya, dedicated to Diony> 
lilts \ feveral Dialoguen ; and four books of the Lux¬ 
ury of the ancients. There are four epiftlei of bis 
extant in tbe Socratic coUcQiun publifhed by Leo 
Allatius. 

Bcfides Arete bis daughter, whom be educated in 
philofopby, Ariftippui bad olfo a fun, whom he dif- 
inherited for his ftupidity. Arete had a fba who 
wni named Arifixppvt from hii Erandfatfaer, and bad 
the furname of from hit mother's in- 

Unidting him in philofuphy. Among his auditors, 
beftdes his dfuiehtcr Arete, we have an account of 
.^thiops of Pl(^mais, and Antipaier of Cyrcnc. A* 
rete communicated^the philofopby which fhe received 
from her ftitUer to her fon Ariftippus, who tranfmitted 
k to Theodorus iht Athtifi, who inftituted the fed 
called Thtodorran. Antipatcr communicated the phi* 
kifophy of Ariftippui to Lpitimedes his difciple ) £• 


pitimedet to Farxbate's t Panebates to Hegeilas and 
Anniceris: and thefe two laft improving it by fome 
additions of their own, obtained the honour each of 
them of -giving a name to the lltptjiat and Annicerian 
fed. 

Laertius meutiuns two other perfons of the name of 
Ariftippus ; one who wrote tbe Hiftory of Arcadia ] 
the other a philufophcr of the New Academy. 

ARISTO, a Stoic philofopher, the difciple of Zeno 
the chief of tbe Stoics, fiourifhed about 290 years bc' 
fore the Chriftian era. He differed but little from his 
roaftcr Zeuo. He rejeded logic as of no ufe, and na* 
tural philofophy as being above the reach of the hu« 
mau uiidcrftanding. It is faid, that being bald, tbe 
fun burnt his head ; and that this caufed 1 s death.— 
There is a faying of his recorded, which might render 
the dodnne of Ariltippus Icfs odious than it ordinarily 
is; (fee AaisTifFvs). He ufed to fay, "That a 
philofopher might do thofe of his hearers a prejudice 
who put a wrong interpretation upon good meanings ; 
as for example that the fchooi of Ariftippus might 
fend out debauchees, aud that of Zeno Cynics 
whicii feeoit to imply, that the dodrine of thia philo> 
fopher never produced this effed but when it was mif- 
underftood. He ftiould alCu have added, that every 
teacher is therefore obliged to forbear laying down 
ambiguous maxims, or to prevent falfc glofles being 
put upon them. 

AtisTO (Titus), a Roman lawyer, perfed mafter of 
the public aud civil law, of hiftory and antiquity. The 
Pandeds mention fome books of hia, as does Aulus 
GcUius. He wasconiemporary with Piuiy the younger, 
who gives him a noble charader, and bad a moft ten¬ 
der fnendftiip for him. Sec Plimi Epifi* Lib. I. £p. as. 

ARISTOCRACY,a form of government where tlie 
fupreme power is vefted in the prindpal perfor.s of 
the lUte. Tbe word is derived mm optimut, 

and u«rui, imftro, " I govern.” The ancient writers 
of pohtict prefer the ariftocratical form of government 
to all others. The republic of Venice it an ariftocracy. 
Ariftocracy feems to coincide with oligarchy ; which 
however, is more ordinarily ufed to ftgnify a corruption 
of an ariilocratka] Hate, where the adminiftration is in 
the hands of too few, ar where fome one or two ufurp 
the whole power. 

ARISTOGITON, a famous Athenian, who, with 
Harmodius, killed Hipparchus ty’rant of Athens, about 
513 years before the Chriftian sra. Tbe AtheniaQS 
eroded a llatue to him. 

ARlSTOLOCHIA,BiaTHW0RT: A ecous of the, 
hexandria order, belonging to the gynandria clafs of 
plants { and in the natural method ranking under the 
I Ith order, Sarmentacett, It has no calyx ; the corolla 
conGfti of one entire petal; and the capfule, which is 
below the flower, has fix cells. The ipecies are 21 ; 
but only the five following merit defeription. l. The 
rotunda it a native of the fouth of Fiance, of Spain, 
and Italy, from whcuce the roots are brought for me¬ 
dicinal ufe. The roots arc roundifti, grow to the fize 
of rm»U tuinipi, being in fliape and colour like the 
roots of cyclamens, which are frequently fold inftead 
of them. This fort hath three or four weak trailing 
branches, which lie on the ground when they are not 
fupported, aud extriid two feet in length ; the leaves 
arc heait-lhapcd (tud ruouded at their extremity ; the 
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jl fcglM- CtBrfc wliwb «c fisd in Xenoplwn. Hct« Arifiipput 
!p'r*''“’kecii»e ncquainted with Luk, the famout eourtexan 
Corintli I i«r who£e (kite he took a voyage to that 
city^ He ^Dtinued at JT.gina till the death of So* 
crates* as a}>pears from Plato’s Ph^do) and the cpilUc 
which he wrote upon that uccafion. lie returned at 
iafl) into hil own country Cyrvnc, where be profeffed 
philofophy, and mftttiitcd a icA which, ai we obferved 
etbovc, wRtcalit'dtlie Cyrenotf, from tlic place, andby 
feme writers tl>e or volnptnutis, from its doc¬ 

trines. During the height of the grandeur of Diooy* 
fiuB the Sicilian tyrant, a great many pbiiafophers re* 
fened to him ; and among the reft Ariftippus, who 
WM tempted thither by the magniiiceace of that court. 
Dionyfius aiking him the rcafon of his coming, he re¬ 
plied, That it was-in order to give what he lutd, 
and to receive what be had rutor, as others rrpre* 
fent it, ** That when lie wanted wifdom, he went to 
Socrates I but now as he wanted money, he was come 
to him." He very foon infinuated lumfelf ialo the 
fevour ofDioayniii; fur being a man of a Doft eafy 
temper, he conformed bimfelf exadlly to every place, 
time, and perfon, aod was a complete mtfter of the 
qioft refined oomplaifanee. 

W« have fev«nd remarkable paOages concerning him 
during his refidenct at that court mentioned by Dio- 
gCBCa lAcitiUs. Dionyfius, at a fcafl, commanded that 
all ihould pul on women’s purple habits, and dance in 
them. Biit Ploto refufed, repeating thefc lines; 
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He th^ with tynnu Jacks for hut fufport, ArlftlppDa 
Ejifiaves himialf, though free be fame to court 


he immediiUcIy anfwered. 

He is uo ftavc, if be be fice to come. 


I cannot in feis gay effeminate drefs 
Pifgrace my manhood or my fex betray., 

But Ariftipput readily fubmltted to tliecommaod, and 
made this reply tnunc^iately : 

— ■ . At /eafts, where mirth is free, 

A Cober mind can never be corrupted. 

At another time, intcrcediog with Dionyfius in behalf 
of a friend, but not prevailing, he caft hirafelf at his 
feet: being reproved by one fur that excefs of humility, 
he K^ied, ** That it was not be who was the caufe of 
Hiat fubmilEoo ; but Dionyfius, wbofe ears were in his 
feet." Dionyfius ihowed him three beautiful eourte* 
Bans, and ordered him to take bis choiee. Upon wbikh 
be took then all three away witli him, alleging that 
Paris was punilhcd for preferring one to the other two: 
but when he Iiad brought them to his door, he difmif- 
fed them, in ovde-r to (how that he could either enjoy 
or rejefi with the fame indifference. Having dtfited 
money of Dionyfius, the latter obferved to lum, that 
he htd^affiired him a wife man wanted nuthing. '* Give 
' me (fays he) what I a(k, and we will talk of that af* 
Uerwards." When Diosyfins had given it him, ** Now 
ys he), ^ou fee I do not want." By this complai- 
see he gnned fo much upon Dionyfius, that he liad a 
greater regard for Utm than fur all tlic reft of the philo. 
fephers, though he fometimes fpoke mth fueb freedom 
to that king, that he incurred lua dlfplcafure. When 
Dionyfius ^ed. Why philofopbers haunted the gatea 
of rich men, but not ri^ men tbofe of pbilofophera : 
he replied, *• Becaufe the latter know what they 
want, and the others not." Another time, Dioo^us 
Renting (out of Sophocles, as Plutarch affirms, who 
dl^ibes this to Zeno) thefe verfei. 


Diodes, as Laertius informs ui, related this in his 
Lriwi ^ tAt Philufothtrt / though others afcribe this 
faying to Plato. Ariftippus had a conteft with Antif* 
thcncs the Cynic phUofopher; notwiihftanding which, 
he was very ready to employ his iiitcrcft at court for 
feme friends of Antillhenes, to preferve them from 
death, aa we find by a letter of his to that philufopher. 
Diogenes followed the example of his niaftcr Aii'if' 
thencs in ridiculiug Anftippus, and called iiim the court 
^anUl. 

We have manyapophtbegmn of his preferved. Suidat 
obferves, that he fuipalFcd all tht philoJopIirrs iii the 
acutenefb of his apophthegms. Being once tailed at, 
he left the room < and the perfon who abufed him, fol¬ 
lowing him, and aiking him why he went away, he an. 
fwere^ *' Becaufc it is in yuurpow’Ci to rail, hut it in 
not in my power not to hear you.” A perfon obfirving, 
that the philufuphers freqiuiiud the houJes of nih 
men} “ Why (fays he), the phylicians inquent the 
chambers of the Tick, yet that is no reufoii why ajnan 
flxtuhl ratiierchoule to he fick liian Lc cured." ’roone 
who buafted of his great reading, he faid, “ That as 
they who feed and excicife molt are not always inuie 
healthy than they who only cat and extrcile to fattsfy 
nature } fu neithci they who read much, but they who 
read no more than is ufeful, arc truly learned." Among 
other inftrudions which he gave to his daughter Aicte, 
be advifed her particularly to dclpife fupei/luity. To 
one who alkcd him what bis fon would be ilie bcitri 
for being a fchular ? ” If for nothing life (fmd he), 
yet for this alone, that when he comes into the llieatic. 
one ftone will not fit upon anollier.” When a ecrlaia 
perfon recommended his fon to him, he demanded 
drachmas; and upon the father’s nplying, that lie 
could buy a (lave fur that fum, " Du fu (faid hi), :iiid 
then you will be mafter of a couple." Being repiuich- 
ed, becanfe, having a fuit of law depending, he fee’d * 
lawyer to plead for him, ” Juft fu (fsid he), when 1 
have a great fupper to make, I always hiie a cook.” 
Bcii^ afleed what was tlie differencr between a wife 
man and a fool, he replied, " Send bothuf ibrin tugo 
thcr naked to tbofe who arc acquainted with neither uf 
them, and then yon willkmow." Being repioved by a 
certain perfon (who, according to Mr Staoley, was 
Plato) tor biscoftly and voluptuous feafts, ** I wan ant 
you faid he), that you would not have heftowed three 
farthings upon fuch a dtsner which the otluir cor- 
fcfBn^ ** Why, then (faid he), I find myfelf left indul. 
gent to my pidate than yow are to your covetous hu¬ 
mouronatis isotbersrifereprefented, 1 find, that 
I lore oty belly, asd you love your money." When 
Simm, treafecer to L^nyfiai,' ftiowed him his houfe 
magnificently fumiffied. tad paved with cuftly marblt*. 
(for he was a Phrygiao, and coafcquently profufe) ; 
Anftippus fpit in hu free: upon which the other grow- 
btg « 9 gry» " Why, truly (faid he), I could not find a 
fitter place." Hia ferrant carrying after him ^ great 
weight of Ruory, aod being ready to fink upon the 
N n a road 
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of It ii » boBk« where thejr fiih lor pearls. £. I«ag. 
80. . N. Lat. 8. 4s. 

ARISBA fane, ^cog.), a tows of the ilUnd of 
Leiboi (Herooot,)-~-Aaotber of Troas «n the caoti- 
nent, in the territory and to thefouth«eaft of Abydos 
(Polyh.) : the rendezvous of Alexander’s army after 
the paiTage of the Hdlefpont (Arrian) ; a colony of 
the Mitylenians (Stephaaus) {taken and plundered by 
Achilles (Virgil). The refidence of Aaylus, cele> 
brated by Homer for his bofpitality, which gained bin 
>he character of Friend of Mankind. 

ARISH, a Feriian long meafure, coatainii^ about 
38 Engliih iiichss. 

ARISI, tlw Indian name for the plant which pro¬ 
duces the rice. 8«e Oavza- 

ARISTA, or iWH, among botaniHsi a long secdle- 
like heard, which ftands out from the huik of a geaia 
of corn, grafs, See. 

ARIitT.£US, fun of Apollo and Cyrene, whom 
for the many fcrviccs he had rendered to oankiad by 
his knowledge of all profitable arts, the gods pbuxd 
amungfl the lUrB; fo that he is the A({uariui in the 
audiac. The refemblancc of hh hiftoi7 to that of 
Mofes lias hern curiuufly difenfred by Huetins. 

ARISTANDER, a famous foothbyer under A- 
Icxandcr the Great, over whom he gained a wonder- 
iul iiillueucc by the good fuccefs uf his .'irt. He had 
iilready had the bme emplnynumt at the court of-Kiog 
Philip ; and it was he wIm cxpluiiiid better than hit 
brethren the dream tlut this prince tud after having 
■larricd OlympiaJ. 

ARISTARCHUS, a Grecian pliilofoplier of Sa¬ 
mos, one of the firft that maintained that the earth 
turns upon its own centre. Wc are nut furc of the age 
ill which he lived } and have none of his works hut a 
7rfatife of lb< greiUnrft and tlidnntt of the .Vim and 
Moon, translated into Latin by Frederic Commandinct 
and publilhed with Pappus’s cxplanatious in lyya. 

AaisTAKCHus, a celebrated grammarian, much e- 
Xeemed by Ptolemy Philumetor, who comn.itted to 
him the education of his fon. He applied himfclf 
ehicAy to criticifm, and made a revifai of Homer’s 
poems but in too magiAcrial a way i for fuch ver&i 
as he did not like he treated as fpurioas. He com¬ 
mented on other poets. Cicero and Horace made ule 
of his name to exprefs a very rigid critic. 

ARISTIDA, in botany s A genus of the triandria 
digynia clafs; and, in the natural method, ranking un¬ 
der the 4th order, Grmma. The calyx has a double 
valve i the corolla has one valve, and three awns at the 
points. There arc three fpedes of ariftida, viz. the 
adfeenhonis, a native of the ifland of Afeenfion ( the 
Americana, a native of Jamaica ; and the plomofa, a 
native of America. 

ARISTIDES, furnamed the /lonrilhed at A* 
then# at the fame time with Therotftoclcs, who triumph¬ 
ed over him by hit boifterous cfoqiience, and got 
him banilhrd, 483 years before Chrift, (See Oiraa* 
cism) : but Arirtides beiivg recalled a fhort time after, 
would never join with the enemies of Themiftoclcs to 
uci him banilhed s for nothing could nmkr liimdcvmic 
irum the ftrifleft ndes of moderatton and juAice. A- 
riilidec brought the Greeks to unite againft the Per. 
iians; diRinguilhed himfelf at the famous batt'e of 
MaratlMn, and that of Salaais and Platssa} and efta. 
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bliihed aa aanoal income of 4^0 lalean for a fund to Arifiij 
fupply the ezpences of war. This great man died fo 
poor, though he had the management of the revenuea 
of Greece, chat the Aate was obliged to pay his Rise* 
ral expenoes, to give fuitunes to hii daughters in mar¬ 
riage, uril a maiotenance to hiB fan l.yt)inacha«. 

AauTiDRs of Miletus, a famous Greek author, 
often cited by the ancients. 

AaiSTfuai, a very eloquent Atlieaian orator, who 
became a convert to the Chriftian religion, and about 
titc year 134 presented to the emperor Adriau an apo« 
logy for the ChflftsaAS. 

AaisTiaca (A^s), a celebrated orator, bom in 
Myia, about 1x9 year* before the ChridkiB era. The 
beft edition of hM works is that of Oxford, printed ia 
Greek and Latin, in two volumes quarto. 

A«tsT!»s«, a |>ainter eoteroporary with ApcHcs, 
flourilbed at TIicIks about the 1 sad Olympiad. He 
was the Sftt, according to Pliny, who exprefled cha. 
nAcr and pafiioB, the huinan mind, and hs fcwral 
enotioas ; but he was act remarkable for fbftncfs of 
colouring. *' His aoA celebrated piflurc was of an 
■ifant (on the caking of a town) at the mother’s breall, 
who ik wounded and expiring. The fcnfatioiis of the 
mother were clearly marked, and her fear left tlie 
child, upon failure of the tnilk, IhouUi fuck her blond.** 

Alexander the Great (contianea the fame author) 
took this piAnre with him to PclU.” 

Junius (in Ins Tteatife de PtBvra /'"eteram) coajec- 
timrs that the following beautiful epigram of A^mtli- 
aiius was written oa this cxquiiite pdure : 

EXri, rofm ftnrfH *> aa wi 

EXarr,, vrMTiw <mf»m tutrm pki/uriK. 

H Xiv’vwvsf vw ft«r(H 

MU nr 

Elegantly trauflated thus: 

Sock, little wretch, while yet thy mother lives. 

Suck the laft drop her ftintiilg bofom gives f 

She die* ! her tendemefs furvivea her breach, 

And her fond love is provident ia death. 

WdVeltnjairj, Dml. VII. p. i6i. 

ARISTIPPtrS, the founder of the Cyrenaic feA of 
philofophy, vm the fon of Aretades, and boni at Cy¬ 
rene in Libya. He ftouriihed about the 96th Olym¬ 
piad. Thegreit reputatiou of Socrates induced him 
to leave his own country, and remove to Athens, that 
he might have the fatisraAion of hearing his difcoiirftS. 

He was chiefly delighted with thofu difcourfes of So¬ 
crates that related ue moft to plcafure : which he af- 
felted to be the ultimate end in which all happinefs 
coiiiifts. Hit manner of life was agreeable to nis opi¬ 
nion ; for he indulged himfclf extremely in all the luxtl* 
ries of drefi, wine, and women. Tiiongh he had a 
good eftate, and three country feats, yet he was the 
only one of the difciples uf Socrates w u> took moiley 
for teaching; which being obfeived by I >e philofophcr, 
he aiked Ariftippus, How he came to have fo much f 
Who in reply alkrd him, How lie came to have fo lit- 
lie ^ Upon liik leaving Socintcn, 1 >.| went to 
as Athenrus inforni<i ut, where he lived witli more free¬ 
dom and luxury than btfore. Socrates font frequent 
exhortations to him, in older to reclaim him ; but all 
ia vain ; aad with the fame view he puhlilltcd that dif- 

cOurfe 
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' iOd Petrtreli did before him, And our (nrn 
fince •, tbnt his father banilhed him from the Mufes. 
At the age of 24, Arioflo loft hit father, and found 
’himfelf perplexed with family affairs. However, in 
, about fix yearn he was, for his ^od parts, taken into 
the fervice of Don Hippolito, cardinal of Efte. At 
this time he had written nothing but a few fonnets } 
btrt now he rcfolred to make a poem, and cbofe Bay. 
■rdo’a Orlando Inamoralo for a ground work. How¬ 
ever, he was prerented writing far a great many ynrs, 
and was cbofen as a fit perfon to go on an embafty to 
Pope Julio II. where he gave fuch fatiafaAion, that 
he was fent agaio, underwent many dangen and diffi¬ 
culties, and at his return was highly favoured. Then, 
at his Icifure, he again applied himfelf to his poem : 
but, foon after, he incurred the cardinal’s difpleafure 
for refufing to accompany him into Hungary ; by 
which he was fo difeouraged, that he deferred writing 
for 14 years, even till the cai^nal’s death. After that, 
he finiflied by degrees, in great perfeAion, that which 
he began with great expeftation. Duke Aftolfo of¬ 
fered him great promotions ifhc would ferve him; but 
preferring liberty to grandeur, he refufed this and 
other great offert from princes and cardioaU, particu¬ 
larly from Leo X. from all whom he received not- 
withftinding great prefents. The duke of Ferrara 
delighted fo much in his comedies, of which he wrote 
five, that he built a ftage on purpofe to have them 
played in his court, and enabled our poet to build bim- 
hlf a houfe in Ferrara, with a pleafant garden, where 
he ufed to compofe his poems, which were highly 
ilAeemed by all toe princes in Italy, who fent him many 
prel^ts; but he faid, ** he would not fell his liberty for 
the beft cardioal’abat in Rome." It was but a fmall, 
though convenient houfe: being afked, why he had not 
built It in a more magnificent manner, fince ^e had given 
fuch noble deferiptions of fumptuoui palaces, beautiful 

£ urticoii,and ple^ant fountains, in his Orlando Furiofol 
ereplied. That words were cheaper laid togetherthan 
ftones. Upon the door was the following inlcription : 

Parvt, fid tfhi miii, fid HoUi ttanla, fid itM 
Sirdido, font out fid tamm ert, dtmtt. 

Which Mr Harrington thus tranfiates: 

Thiibouie {sAnslI, but fit for mr, but hurtful unto none; 
But yet DOt iluttifli, as you feCi yet paid for with mine own. 

In his diet he was temperate, and fo carelefs of dain¬ 
ties, that he was fit to have lived in the world when 
tMey fed upon acorns. Whether he was ever married, 
is uncertain. He kept company with one Alexandria, 
to whom, it was reported, he was married privately, 
nnd a lady Genevera, whom he flily mentions in the 
24th book of his Orlando, as poets are apt to intermix 
with their fiftions fome real amours of their own. He 
was urged to go ambaffador to Pope Clement, but 
would by no means a«Mpt this embaffy. He trenflated 
the Menumi of Plai^W: and all his own comedies 
were fo efteemed, th 4 ^ey were frequently afted by 
perfons of the firft ; and when his Lena was 

fixft reprefented, Feriiuand of Efte, «fterei"ardn mar¬ 
quis of Maffa, fo far hotroured the piece as to fpeak tlie 
prologue. He began one of his comedies in his fa¬ 
ther’s lifetime, when the following incident ihows the 
remarkable talent he had for poetry. Hit father one 
^y rebuked him iherply, charging him with fome 
Voi. II. Part I. 
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Miltda great fault ; but all the while he returned him no an* 
fwer. Soon after, hit brother began on the fame fub-^ 
}e& : but he eafily refuted him, and, with ftrong argu¬ 
ments juftified his own behaviour. " Why then (faid 
his brother) did you not fatisfy my father?" " In 
truth (faid Lodovico) I was thinking of a part in my 
comedy; and methought my father's fpeech to me was 
fo fuited to the part of an old man’s chiding his fon, 
that I forgot I was concerned in it myfcif, and confi- 
dcred it only to make it a part of my play." It Is alfo 
reported of Ariofto, that coming by a potter’s fhop, 
he heard him finging a ftavc out of his Orlando, wiih 
fo bad a grace, that, out of all patience, he broke 
with his ftick feveral of his pots. The potter, in a pi¬ 
tiful tone, afking what he meant by wronging a poor 
man that had never injured him ? " You rafcal (he 
replied), I have not done thee half the wrong thou 
haft done me: for 1 have broken but two or three pots 
of thine, not worth fo many halfpence ; whereas thou 
haft broken and mangled a ftanza of mine worth a 
mark of gold." 

Ariofto was tall, of a melancholy complexion, and fo 
abforbed in ftudy and meditation, that he often forgot 
himfelf. His picture was drawn by Titian in a mafterly 
manner. He was honoured with the laurel by the 
bands of the emperor Charles V. He was natimdly 
alible, always afluming kfs than was his due, yet never 
putting up a known injury, even from his fuperiors. 
He was fo fearful on the water, that, whenever he went 
out of a /hip, he would fee others go before iiimi and, 
on land, he would alight from his horfe on the leall 
apprehenfion of danger. He was of an amorous difpo- 
fition, and left two natural fons. He enjoyed the 
friendfhip of the moft eminent men of learning of his 
time, moft of whom lie mentions witli great refpeft in 
the laft canto of his Orlando Furiofu. His cciilHtution 
was but weakly, fo that he was obliged to have rt- 
courfc to phyficianB the greatefl part of his life. He 
bore his laift ficknefs with great refolutinn and ferenity; 
and died at Ferrara the 8th of July 1533, according to 
Sir John Harrington, being then 59 years of age. He 
was interred in the church of the Bencdiifrine monks, 
who, contrary to their cuftom, attended his funeral. He 
bad a buft eredled to him, and the following epitaph, 
written by himfelf, inferibed upon his tomb : 

Ludovici Ariofti humantur ofl« 

Sub hoc marmore, feu fiib hac humo, feu 
Sub quidquid voluit benignus hxres, 

Sive hzrede benignior comes, feu 
OpportuntuB incidens viator: 

Nam feire baud potuit futura : fed ncc 
Tanti erat, vacuam fibi cadaver 
Ut umam cuperet parare. 

Vivens ifta tunen fibi paravit, 

Quae feribi voIuU fuo lepulchro, 

Cwm fi quod baberet id fepulcbrum < 

Ne cum fpiritus hoc brevi pera^ 

Preferipto fpatio jsifelloa artus, 

Quos egreante reliquerat, repofeet, 

Hac ct hac ciaerem hue ct hue revcllem 
Dum nofeat proprium, diu vagetur. 

ARIPO, a ftrong town of Afia, on the weflem 
coaft of the ilhnd of Ceylon, at the mouth of the rl- 
ver Sarvnda. It belongs to the Dutch; and to the call 

No of 


Ariofto. 

Aripo. 
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Ariaunlut {bllowtflg ace^lmt ef the Magttn traditiont in relation 
. II to thefc gods, and the introdudion of evil into the 
Arbiithet. world, vit. That Orotnaaei coniifted of moft pure 
» light, and Arimaiuus of darknefs ; and that they were 
at war with each other: that Oromares created lia 


French boufes eftahlfflted there. The only rerearluble 
antiquity at Ramla is the mlnoret of a ruined mofque 
on the road to Yafa, which U very lofty ; and by an 
Arabic infcripiiun ap{>cart to have been built by tlie 
fulian Saladin. 



gwds i the firft, the author of bcncTolence $ the fccood, 
of truth : the third, of juftice, riches, and the plea- 
furc wliicb attends good adions ; and that Arimanius 
made as many, who were the authors of the oppofite 
evils or vices: that then Oromazes, triplicating him* 
felf, removed at far from the fun at the fun is from llie 
earth, and adorned the lieavcn with Aars, appointing 
the dug ftar for their guardian and leader : that he al- 
fo created >4 other gods, and enclufcd them in an egg ; 
but Arimanius liavLng alfo made an equal number, thefe 
InA perforated the egg, by which means evil and good 
became mixed togctlier. However, the fatal time will 
come, when Arimanius, the introducer of plagues and 
Famine, muA be of neceflity utterly deAroyed by the 
former, nnd annihilated ; then the earth being made 
plain nnd even, mankind Atall live in a happy Aate, la 
tiie fame manner, in the fame political focicty, and 
'iTiiig one and the fame language. Theopomput writes, 
that, according to the hiagians, the (aid two gods, 
during the fpace of 50C0 years, alternately conquer, 
and are conquered; that for other 3000 years, they 
will wage mutual war, fight, and dellroy the ' >rk8 of 
each other, till at laA Hades (or the evil fpirit) ihall 
perifh, and men become perfcAIy happy, their bodies 
needing no food, nor caAing any Aiadow, i. e. being 
prrfeftly tranfpareut. 

ARlMASl’l, (Pliny), a people of Sarmatia Kuro- 
pea, to the fouth of the Montes Riphzi, faid by Me* 
U to have but one eye ; a fable broached by Aritleas 
Ih-oconnefius, according to Herodotus. 

ARIMATHEA, a town of Judea, (EvangeliAs) ; 
thought to be the fame with Ramatha, 1 Sam. t. and 
thus in the tribe of Ephraim, (Wells).—-This place 
i» now called Ramlas and is in a very ruinous Aate, 
containing nothing but rubbifh within its boundaries. 
The aga of Cuza reCdes here in a Serai, the floors 
and walls of which are tumbling down. He maintains 
about one hundred horfemen, and as many Barbary 
foldiets, who (fays Mr Volncy) arc lodged in an old 
ChriAian church, the nave of which is uled as a Aable, 
and in an ancient khan, which is difputcd with them by 
the fcorpions. The adjacent country is plant^l with 
lofty olive trees, difpofed in quincunces. The grcatcA 
part of them are as Urge as the walnut trees of France; 
but they arc daily periA\ing through age, the ravages 
of contending fa^oos, and cran from fecret mifehief: 
for, in thefe countries, when a peafant would revenge 
kimfelf of his enemy, he comes by night, and faws or 
cut his trees clofe to the ground, and the wound, 
which be takes care to cover, draining off the lap like 
an iffue, the (dive tree lapguilliei and dies. Amid 
thefe plantations, we meet, at every Aep, with dry 
wells, ciAeraa fallen in, and vaA vaulted revinwoin, 
which prove that, in ancient times, this town mull 
have b»n upwards of a league and a half in circamfe* 
rence. At preient it fcarcely contains two hundred 
Bimilies. The little land which is cultivated, by a few 
of them, belongs to the mufti, and two or three per- 
fons related to him. The reA content thcmfelves with 
ginning cotton, which ii chiefly purebafed by two 


ARIMINUM, a town of Utnbria, or Romagna, at 
the mouth of the Arimitius, on the gulf of Venice. 
The feizing on it by Czfar gave rife to the civil war. 
Now called Rimini. E. Long. 13. 30. Lat. 44. 3 . 

ARIOLI, in antiquity, a kind of prophets, or reli* 
giou^ conjurers, who by abominable prayers, and hor* 
rible facrifices at the altars of idols, procured anfwers 
to their qucAions concerning future events. JJid. Orig. 
Lib. VIII. cap. 9. Thefe are alfo called and 

the operation httriolat/en. Sometimes they were dene* 
mioated arvjplctt or barufpiees. The arioli were diAin* 
guiihcd by a flovcnly drefs, difordcrly and matted 
beards, hair, &c. 

ARION, an excellent mufician and poet, inventor 
of dithyrambica. ' Periandcr entertained him at his 
court, where getting an eAate, and returning to Co* 
rinth, the tailors, for lucre of his money, threw him 
into the fea; when, according to the poets, a dolphin, 
charmed with bis mufic, took him on her back and 
carried him fafe to Aiorc. 

AtiOfi, an admirable horfe, much more famous in 
poetic hiAory than Bucephalus in that of Alexander. 
Authors fpeak varioufly of his origin, though they a* 
gree ia giving him a divine one. HU preduAioo is 
moA commu^y aferibed to Neptune, l^is god, tc* 
cording to fome, raifed him out of the ground by « 
Aroke of his trident: according to others, he begot bin 
upon the body of the fury Erinoys; accordiag to 
others, upon that of Ceres, whom he raviflied in the 
form of a horfe, Aie having previoufly nffumed the form 
of a mare to elude bis purfuit. This horfe was nurfed 
by the Nereids; and being fometimes yoked with the 
fea horfes of Neptune to the chariot of this god, he 
drew him with incredible fwiftnefs through the fea. 
He had thU Angularity in him, that.bis right feet re* 
femicd thofe of a man. Neptune gave him to Caprcua 
king of Haliartus. Capreus made a prefent of him to 
Hereulcs: who mounted him when he took the city 
of Elis, gained the prize with him in the race againA 
Cygous the fon of Mars near Trzeena, and at laA 
Bade a prefent of him to AdraAus. It is under this 
laA maAvr that Arion has fignalizcd himfelf the moA : 
be won die prize fur racing at the Nemean games, 
which the princes who went to beftege Thebes inAitu- 
ted in the honour of Arcberoorus; and was the caiife 
that AdraAtu did not perifli in this famous expedition 
as all the other chiefs did. 

ARIOSTO (Lodovico), the famous Italian poet, 
and author of Orlando Furiofa, was born at the caAle 
of Reggio iu Lombardy in 1474. His father, who 
was major domo to Duke Hercules, lived to the ex* 
tcM of his fortune, fo left but little at his death. ^_* 
rioAii, firoiD his childhood, Aiowed great marks of 
oiui, efpccitdly in poetry; and wrote a comedy in verfe 
ontHe Aory of Pyramus and ThiAic, which h» brothers 
and fiAers played. His father being utterly unlearned, 
and rather regarding profit than his Ton’s inclination, 
compelled him to Andy the civil law, in which kav. 
ing plodded fome years to no purpofe, he quitted it 
ibr more pleaftng Audies; yet often Umacted, as Ovid 

and 
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difclplei; but be nre occafion sfter hit deatli to the 
ferming of a new lyftem of Arianifm in Geneva, tnucli 
more ^btle and artful than hi* own, and which did 
■ot 1 little perplex Calvin. F^om Geneva the new 
Arian* removed to Poland, where they gained confi- 
derable ground; but at length became Sociniant. 

The appellation jlrian has been indiferiminately ap¬ 
plied io more modem times, to all thofe who cunfider 
Jefu* Chrili at inferior and fuhordinate to the Father; 
and whofe fentimentt cannot be fuppofed to coincide 
exad\ly with tltofc of the ancient Anant. Mr Wliifloa 
was one of the firll divines who revived this controver- 
fy, in the beginning of the i8lh century. He wai 
followed by Dr Clarke, who publithed liia famoua 
book, entitled Tbf ficriflure Dodr'tnt of the Trinity, &c. 
In confequence of which, he was reproached with the 
title of Semi-yirian. He waa alfo threatened by the 
convocation, and combated by argument. Dr Water- 
lud, who haa been charged with verging toward* Tri- 
theifffl, wai one of hi* principal tdverfariet. The hi- 
llury of tbii controverfy during the prefent century, 
may be found in a pamphlet, entitled, yfn yieeounl of 
all the tonfdiraliU Dooht and Pamfhlrtt that haw beta 
wrote on either SiJi, in the Conlrowrjy eontemmg the 
Trinity, from the Tear lyii*- »» which it alfo contain¬ 
ed an Account of the Pamfhlelt written tbit lajl Tear, 
on each fide, hy the Diffentert, to the End of the Tear 
<719. Publifticd St London 1720. 

ARICINA, in mythology, a fumame of.Diana; 
uoder which appellation (he wu honoured in the forell 
Ancine, fo caUed from Aricia a princef* of the blood 
royal uf Athena. Hippolytua, to whom (hi* princef* 
wa* married, i* faid to have ere^d a temple to Dia¬ 
na in this foreft, where he wa* concealed after his 
refurreftion. by Efculapius, and to have cftablilhed a 
prieft and fefttval*. 

ARIUS MONTANUS, a learned Spanilh divine, 
.employed by Philip 11 . of Spain to publifh another 
edition of the Bible, after that of Cardinal Ximene*; 
which he hniflied with applaufe, and died at Seville 
in 159B. 

ARICA, a port town of South America, in the 
province of Los Cbarca*, in Peru. It was formerly a 
eonlidcrable place, but the earthquake*, which are 
frequent here, have almoft eutircly ruined it; for 
there are no more than i;o families, which arc mod 
of them blacks, mulattoes, and Indians. Mod of the 
houfe* arc made with canes or reeds, fet upright, and 
hound together with cords or thongs; and as it never 
rain* here, they are covered only with mat*, which 
makes the place look at a didance like a heap of ruins. 

The vale of Arica is about a league wide, and fix 
league* long, next the fea, and is all a barren country, 
except the ipot where the old town dood, which is di¬ 
vided intq^Jjitle meadows of clover grafs, and plots for 

olive and cotton tree* inter- 
iQUed. f9[i>* grows narrower as it runs eadward: 
■M a IcK^ there is a village, where they begin 
to Cultivate pimento or Jamaica pepper, which is 
planted throughout all the red of the vale ; and there 
are feveral farms, wliich produce nothing clfe, that 
bring iu the value uf 6o,0OO crowns yearly. The 
Spaniard* of Peru are fo ufed to this pepper, that 
they drefs no proviii jus without it. W. Long. 70. 15. 
S. Lat. 18. 36. 


ARICONTUM, a town of the Silores, (Antonine) 5 Aricotikm 
now Hereford, (Camdenl. W. Long. a. 43. Lat. 53.6. II 

ARIDAS, a kind or taffety, manufaftured in the 
Ead Indies from a Ihining thread which tt got from ’ 
certain herbs, whence they are dyled aridat of berbt. 

ARIDULLAM, in natorai hiltory, a kind ot zar- 
nich found in the Ead Indict. See Zaknick. 

ARIES, ill zoology. See Ovit. 

Axies, the battering ram. See Battexinc Ram. 

Axiss, in adronoiTiy', a condellation of fixed dars, 
drawn on the globe, in the figure of a ram. It is the 
firft of the twelve figns of the zodiac, from which a 
twelfth pan of the ecliptic takes it* denomination. 

ARILLUS, an improper term invented by Lin- 
nxus, and defined to be the proper exterior coat or 
covering of the feed which falls off fpontaiieouny. 

All feeds arc not fumilhed with an arilius; in many, 
a dry covering, or fcarf (kin, fiipplles its place. In 
jafmine; hound’s tongue, tynogloffumi cucumber; 
fraxinella, </f/yani/iux: ffaff tree, cc/fl^rux; fpindle tree, 
euaymut I African fpirxa, diofma ; and the coffee tree, 
cojeat it is very confpicue.iis. 

In the genus hound’s tongue, four uf thefe arilli or 
proper coats, each enfolding a fiuglc feed, arc affix¬ 
ed to the dylus ; and in this circumdunce, fays Lin- 
nzus, does the offence of the genus coufid. In 
fraxinc'*!, the arilius is common to two feeds. The 
daff tree has its feeds only half involved with thia^ 
cover. 

The arilius is either laccatui, fiicculent, anil of the 
nature of a beriy ; as in the fpindlc tree, cuonymut. 
Cartilagineut, cartilaginous, or griltly ; ss in the Af¬ 
rican fpirca, /Bofma. Coluralui, coloured ; as iu the 
daff tree. Elajl'uut, endued with cldfUcity, for dif- 
pcrfing the feeds; as is remarkable in the African fjd- 
nea, Jiofma, and fraxinella. H-aber, rough and km t- 
ty ; as in hound’s tongue. 

Although covered with an arilius or other dry coat, 
feeds are faid to be naked (femina nuda) when th.-y 
arc not enclofed in any fpecies of pericarpium or fruit 
vcffcl: as in the gi-affes, and the laiiati or lipped flow¬ 
ers of Tournefort, which correrpond to the didynamia 
gymnifpcrmia uf I.innxus. Seeds are faid to be co¬ 
vered (ftmiHtt tefla) when they arc contained in a fruit 
veffcl, whether capfule, pod, or pulpy pericarpium, of 
the apple, berry, or cherry kind : (SeeStMEN). This 
exterior coat of the feed it, by fomc former writers, 
dyled See Calyptra. 

The different (kins or coverings of the feed, are 
adapted, fay naturalids, for receiving the nutritive 
juices, and rraafmitting them within. 

ARIMANILTS, the evil god of the ancient Per- 
fians. The Perfian Magi held two princiules; a goo^ 
demon, or god, and an evil one: the fird the author 
of all good, and the other of all evil: the former they 
fupDO^d to be reprefented by light, and the Utter by 
darkneft, as their trued fymbolt. The good principle 
tlrey named Tetjtd or Tefdan, and Ormond or Hormiz- 
da, which the Greeks wrote Ormni^^x; and the evil 
demon they called jdhriman, and the Greeks ydrima- 
But. Some of the Magians held both thefe principles 
to have been from all eternity ; but this fedi was reput¬ 
ed heterodox : the origioal doArine being, that the 
good principle only was eternal, and the other created. 
—Plutarch (De Ifde et OftriJe, p. 369.) give* the 

following 
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ATi»th.ia notftttr, carried off the Athenians he had relieved, toge- 
'1 tlicrwith Ariadne; wliom, howcvcPi he afurwart!for* 
Arim*- fook. 

ARIADNIA, in anii<juiiy. See Ariabk^a. 

ARI/' a'A> (ai)c. ;jcofj.),'aiuxtci)five country, com- 
prihitt; Pitropamifu'i, Aracitofia, Drangiana, and Gc- 
ii we fuitjiofc it lu reach tn the fea. S'c Aria, 

ARIAN^^A, a fmall villige lix niilea N. E. from 
the city of Tunis. Here is a heautiful range of the 
aneietit Carthaginian aejuedn^^, 74 feet high, fupjiori* 
cd hy cuhitutis 16 feel fquarc, and \shich Hill incrcafcd 
ill grandeur the nearer it approailicd Carthage. The 
iioiies are all diamuml cut. Nenrihis fpoi fcveral an¬ 
cient mattainoiies, or fiihtcrrvieuus niagi aiiies fur corn, 
li.ave been difcuvered witliiii thrlV few years, capable 
of containing too huflicls, ftrongly arched with large 
fquarc (lone-u. The Moors have already begun (u de* 
inulilh them, it being their culloni to do fu w'itli every 
thing beautiful as foun as it conies to light. 

AkIANO, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, ill the Ulterior Principality, with a bidiop’s 
fee. Mr Swinburne deferibes it as an ugly city, built 
upon the uneven fuminit of a mountain, with an ea* 
unlive louk-out on all Tides, but expufed to every 
bind that blows. It dues not ajipcar to be fo old at 
the time of the Romans; therefore may be fuppofed 
to owe its rife to the demolition of fume neighbouring 
tow'll, and to the advantages its fituation auurded for 
difeovery and defence. It is but a poor place, with¬ 
out trade or manufadlures; having declined ever fiiice 
the defolation eaufed by an earthquake in i4;6. It 
reckons about 14,000 inhabitants, and no Icfa than 20 
parities and coiivciita, befides an ill endowed cathedral, 
'i'he wine made here is pale, like red Champagne, 
which it all'o refcmblea in a certain tartnefs, exceed¬ 
ingly refrefhuig in hot weather. The foil liea upon a 
foft argillaceous (lone. At a fmall didance to the eaft 
IB a bank confifting of layers of volcanical earths, in- 
terfperfed with thick, drata of uyller (hells. 

Below the tow 11 is a coiivcni of Dominicans, whofe 
lioufe, within thefe lall hundred years, has been thrice 
rebuilt, having been as often thrown to the ground by 
earthquakei. The lailaiid mod dedruAive happened 
in 1752, fatal to all the country that lies along the 
eadern Acrge of the Appenini s. In order to fecure a 
retreat in cafe of future accidi rts, which from their fi¬ 
tuation they have every reufoii to expert, thefe fathers 
have condru£led a fmall building of wood, the parts 
of which being Joined together with drong iron chains, 
are contrived \o as to have a proper play, and by yield¬ 
ing to the ofcillatory motion of the earth, return eali- 
ly to their equilibrium. £. Long. 15. 19. N. Lat. 
41.8. 

ARIANS, followers of Arius, a preihyter of the 
church of Alexandria about the year 315 ; who main¬ 
tained, that the Son of God was totally and elTentially 
diditiA from the Father; that he was the firft and 
nobleil of thofe beings whom God had created, the 
inftrument hy whofe Tuburdinate openlion he formed 
the univerfe t and therefore inferior to the Father both 
in nature and dignity : alfo, that the Holy Ghod was 
not God, but created by the power of tlie Sou. 

The Arians owned that the Son was the Word, but 
denied that Word to have been eternal. They held, 
that Chrid had nothing of man in him hut the fleflt, 


to which the A»y»t nr Word was joined, which was the 
fai-ie ai the foul in un. See J.ardntr'i CreMln'nty, Lv. 
Vul. IX. B. I. c. C<>. 

The Allans were drll condemned and anatherratired 
by a council at Alexandria in 330, under Alexander, 
bidiop of that city ; who accufrd Arius of impiety, 
and caufed him to be expelled from the communion of 
the church ; and afterwards hy 380 fathers m the ge« 
ncral council of Nice, adembied by Coiidairtinc in the 
year 325. But, notwithllandirg tlMt, it was not cx- 
lingiulhed ; on the contrary, it beca.Tic the reigning 
religion, efpecially in the Kail, where it obtained much 
mure than ii. the Weft. Arius was recalled from bt- 
nilhmciit by the emperor Cnnilantine in two or three 
years after the council of Nice, and the laws that had 
been enadled againft bim were repealed. In the year 
333, Athanafius, his zealous opponent, was depofed 
and bauifticd into Gaul, and Arius and his followers 
were reindated in their privileges, and received into 
the communion of the church. In little more than a 
year after this, he fell a vidtim to the refentment of 
his enemies, and died a tragical death, occafioned pro¬ 
bably by poifon, or fome other violence. The Arian 
party found a protc£lor in Conftaniius, w’ho fuecceded 
his father in the empire of the Ead; and the zeal with 
which he abetted them produced many animoCties and 
tumults to the time of his death is the year 363. They 
underwent various revolutions, perfecuting and opprelT- 
cd, under fucceeding emperors, according to the de¬ 
gree of intereft they had in the dvil power, till at 
Uingth ThcodoAus the Great exerted every podible ef¬ 
fort to fuppreft and difperfe them. 

The Arians were divided into various feda, of 
which ancient writers give an account under the names 
of Semi’jiriatut Eufiktam, Attuattf Etutmtant, Aca- 
etatu, PfathjriM), and’ others. But they have becQ 
commonly diftributed into three claffes, viz. the Ge- 
nuitie Ariaiu, Semi-AriatUf and EimowuMt, 

Arianifm was carried in the fifth century into Afri¬ 
ca under the Vandals; and into Alia under the Gothi; 
Italy, the Gauls, and Spain, were alfo deeply infeded 
with it; and towards the commencement of the fixth 
century, it was triumphant in many parts of Alia, 
Africa, and Europe. But it funk almoll all at once, 
when the Vandals were driven out of Africa, and the 
Goths out of Italy, by the arms of Juilinian. How¬ 
ever, it revived again in Italy under the proteftion of 
the Lombards in the feventh century. 

Erafmui feems to have aimed in fome meafure to 
redore Arianifm at the beginning of the fixteenth cen¬ 
tury, in Ml Commentaries on the New Teftamcnt. 
Accordingly, he was reproached by his adverfaries with 
Arian interpretations and glolTes, Arian tenets, dec. 
To which he made little anfwer, fave that there was 
no herefy more thoroughly extind than that of the 
Arians: AW 4 i htrtjtt mi^ t*AnBa fwdin Arintiorum. 
But the face of things wai Toon changed, hervetus, 
* Spaniard by nation, publi(hed in 1531 a little trea- 
tifeagainft the Trinity, which once more revived the 
opinions of the Arians ia the Weft. Indeed hk rather 
(bowed binifelf a Fhutinian than an Arian ; only that 
he made ufe of the fame palTagcs of Scripture, and 
the Dime arguments againft the divinity of our Saviour, 
with the proper Arians. 

It is true, Servetus had not, properiy fpealua^ any 
3 difciples; 
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dereil him toe powerful ts the fubjefi of a limited mo- 
•wchy. He dill pofTefles many royalties} hit vafiali, 
even of the name of Camphell, are fo numerous^ and 
hit inflaence extends fo far, that he could, on occalion, 
^inc 3000 or 4060 fighting men into the field. Ar- 
«yi‘ mire is in general peopled by this clan ; and alTurdf 
« great number of caftlei and feats belonging to gentle- 
aiteo who hold of the duke, and boafi thcmfelvei de* 
feeuded fronn hia family. 

Argyll Proper is bounded by Knapdale and Cowal 
on the fouth ; IxKrhaber on the north ; Lennox and 
the Grampian hills on the eall; and Lorn on the weft. 
It lies between Lochfyn end Loebuw; which laft is a 
frdh water lake, about a mile broad, but extending 24 
in length, including M iflands, on two of which there 
are the caftles of Enconel and Glenurquhart. This 
lake, which gives the title of vi/ceant to the duke of 
Argyll, iffues in the river Aw, which, after a courfe 
of fix or feven miles, enters Loch EttifF, and this falls 
into the weft fea, oppofite to the ifle of Mull: all theft 
abound with excellent trout and falmuu. Argyllfttire 
fends one member to parliament. 

When the pruje^ed canal ihall be completed, aad 
feme villages and harbours erefted, the populous coun. 
tj of Argyll (Mr Knox affirms) will become one of the 
moft valuable provinces h\ the Britifti empire. It a- 
hounds in black cattle, ftiecp, and fifti, though the lat¬ 
ter are left numerous than thofe on the more northern 
ftiores. Walhed on both fidei by the fea, deeply in¬ 
dented by navigable lakes and bays; having an eafy 
cooimuoication with tbe fifhing grounds on the North 
Highlands; with Cialgow, and tbe trading towns on 
the Clyde; with Ireland, Wales, WhitAaven, Li- 
vei^oi, Briftol, tad other marts on the weft coaft of 
England, sre may eafily conemve, that the period is 
at no great diftance, when Argyllftiire will become a 
great coarmcrciil county. To corroborate this opi¬ 
nion, he obferrei, that after a refill gets under fail 
from this coaft, ffie enters at once into tbe Atlantic, 
wha-e Ac meets with no interruption till Ae makesthe 
coaft of America or (he Weft Indies. The line, there¬ 
fore, which nature points out for tbe inhabitants, is 
that of fait making, fiAing, Aip building, freights, or 
the carrying trade ; foap and glafs making, by means 
of the kelp apon their Aum, and fand fuuod upon Gia 
ifland, which is adapted for the latt^. 

ARGYRASPIDES, or ARCYaoAsriDis;in anti¬ 
quity, perfoQS armed aith filver bucklers, or bucklers 
filvercd. 

The argyrafpides, according to Quintus Curtius, 
made the fecond corps of Alexander’s army ; tbe ftrft 
WBS the phalanx.—According to Juftiu’s account. Lib. 
XII. Cap. vii. Alexander having penetrated into India, 
and extended his em|are as far as the ocean ; for a mo- 
•ument of his glory, ordered tbe armour of hii foldiera, 
and tbe boufingt of his horfei, to be adorned with 61 - 
▼er. A,pd hence commanded them to be called orgy- 
rafpiJtt, from the Greek Jilver, and wwif, 

iuLiler. 

By this author it Aould feem. that Alexander’s 
whole army were called argyrafptdtt. —After that 
prince’s death, the argyrafpides del^fed all other chieft 
of the army, difdaining to obey any other, having borne 
arms under Alexander. 

ARiGYRlP^. Sec Awoa 


ARGYRUNTUM, a maritime town of Illyria 
(Ptolemy, Pliny). Now Novigrad, a town of Dalma¬ 
tia. E. Long. 17. 30. Lat. 44. 30. 

ARHirSEN, a diocefe of North Jutland in Den¬ 
mark, to the fouth of Wilburg, about 60 miles in 
length and 30 in breadth. It contains two capital ci¬ 
ties, called Arhuftn and Render; befides ftveral mar¬ 
ket towns of left note, and upwards uf 300 villages. 
Arhufen, bne of (he capitals, is advaiitegeoully fituat- 
ed on the coaft of the Baltic fta, at the mouth of the 
river Guda, which runs through it; and it is furround- 
ed with forefts full of game. E. Long. lo. o. W. Lai. 
56. to. 

ARIA, one of ihe ancient names of Thrucc, (Sir- 
phanus); that is marital, from the charaftcr of tlic 
people, whole country Euripides caDs the rcfidence of 
Mars, and Sophocles his place of nativity. 

Aria, and jlriona (ane. geog.), whether the fame 
or diftinft countries authors arc not agreed. Ptolemy 
has only Aria, and knows nothing about Ariana. Pliny 
mentions only Ariana, and fays nothing about Aria ■, 
but diftlnguiAes between the Ani and Ariani: Par- 
ihia, he fays, has the Arii to the'eaft, Caramaniaand 
the Ariaiii to the fouth ; from which it is conjeftured, 
the Ariaiii extended farther than the Arii, and com- 
priftd the Gedrofii and the Drang*. Arrian has only 
Aria and Arii, and is filent about Ariana. But Strabo 
gives more extciifivc bounds to Ariana than to Aria, 
without particularly defining them ; only in geneiul he 
fays, that Ariana begins from India, and quotes Era- 
tofthcncs; according to whom, Ariana is bounded by 
the Indus on the eaft ; on the fouth by the Great Sea; 
by Paropamifus on the north, and by the mouniakii, 
quite to Port* Cafpi* ; on the weft by the fame boun¬ 
daries by \«liicb Parthia is feparated from Media, Cara- 
mania from Parxtacene and Perfia: and thus Ariana 
is extremely eztenfive.—Aria has its limits thus dc. 
feribed by Ptolemy: On the north, fome parts of Mar- 
giana and Baftriaua ; on tbe eaft, the Paropamifid* ; 
on the fouth the Drangiana: and Strabo fays, the A- 
rii adjoin to the Paropamificlz on the tveft. 

Aria, ctX\tA .Ariapolh, (Strabo) ; Now Herat, in 
Chorafan, fet down in an ancient map as fituatcJ on 
the river Arias, which probably gave name to the 
country Aria. Arrian calls the river ^rWw / Pliny, 
jfi'luti Ammian, Ariat: now Heri, which runs by A- 
lexandria, alfo called Alexandria Arion or Ariorum. 

ARIADN.£A, in Grecian antiquity, two fellivals 
at Naxos, in honour of two women named Ariadne. 
One of rtiem being the daughter of King Minos, they 
bad, is tbe folmnity dedicated to her, a /how of forrow 
and mourning ; and, in memory of her being left by 
Tbefeus near the time of child-birth, it was ufital for 
a young man to Ke down and counterfeit aH the ago¬ 
nies of a woman in labour. This feftival is faid to be 
firft inftituted by Tbefeus, to atone for hn ingratitude 
to that princefs.—Tbe other Ariadne was thought to 
be of a gay and fprightly temper; and therefore her 
feftival was obferved with ntufic and other expreffions 
of tninh and joy. 

ARIADNE, daughter nf Minos king of Crete. 
Theftos being Cent to deftroy tbe Minotaur, Ariadne 
was fo taken with him, that, as a teftimony of her 
love, (he gave Tbefeus a clue of thread to guide him 
out of the labyrintlu Tbefeus, having killed the MU 

nuUurv 
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Arfuin there ntintamed themfelfet in fpite of the utnoft en- 
[| ^ deavouri of the French Cotnpanj to difpoflefi them. 
^ly wia. Kumberleft were the memoriali, protefte, refcnpte, 3cc. 

which were publiflied on thi« oecafion, till a new war 
in 1701 put an end to them. In t7i7> however, the 
French Company having found all their remonftrancea 
ineffvAual, fitted out a new {quadron ; but thi« arma« 
ment did not arrive at Arguim before Feb. 36.1731. 
The Dutch defended tbemfclvct with fucb intrepidity 
mid conduA as had almofl bafRed the utmoft efforts of 
the French; hut the latter having found means to draw 
off a Moorilh chief from his allegiance, the Dutch were 
obliged to evacuate Arguim, and retire to Portendic, 
where they fortified themfelves, determining to watch 
a favourable opportunity for recovering their fettlement 
at Arguim. This was not long watitiag, by means of 
the wcaknefs of the garrifon and the imprudence of Do* 
»al the French diredor j who having quarrelled with 
the Moors, was furprifed, defeated, and killed by them; 
III conicquencc of which, the fettlement fell again in¬ 
to the hands of the Dutch on the 1 ith of Jan. 1733. In 
173'?, the Dutch were attacked by another French 
fquaclrun under the command of the Sieur Riguadierc. 
This gentleman boaAcd that the fort could not hold 
rut one day ; but though he prevailed fo far as to get 
poiTefTion of the eifterns which contained the water of 
ihc hcricgeJ, he was at lalt fhamcfully repulfed, and 
fnrcetl to raife the ftege with precipitation. 'I’he Dutch 
however, did not long enjoy the poffiflion which they 
had fo bravely defended •, for, in 1725, their fort was 
entirely di molifhrd by the French under Du Caffe, and 
has H'-ver fnice been rebuilt by any European nation. 

ARGITMENT, in rhetoric, and logic, an inference 
drawn from premifes, the truth of which is indifputa* 
blc, or at leaft highly probable. Sft Locic. 

AacuMENT, in matters of literature, denotes alfo 
the abridgment or heads of a book, hiftory, comedy, 
chapter &c. See Syi.labus. 

ARGUMENTATION, tlie aa of inventing or 
framing arguments, of making indtiaions, and draw¬ 
ing conrliifiotis. See Indvctiok, kc. 

Argutn' ntation, according to Cicefo, is the deliver¬ 
ing or unfolding of an argument.—-The matter of ar¬ 
gumentations is propufitions; the form, their due dif- 
polition, with regard to one another, fo as a conclu- 
fun may be drawn from them. See Ehthvmbme, 
PvorosiTioN, Ratiocination, Sokites, Syllo- 

CISM, ficc. 

ARGUiS, in fabulous hitlor^’, was the fon of Arif- 
tor, and had loo eyes, yo of which were always open. 
Juno made choice of him to guard lo, whore Jupiter 
had transformed into a white heifer, but Jupiter, pi¬ 
tying lo for being fo clofcly confined, fent Mercury, 
who, with his flute, charmed Argus to fleep, fealed 
up his eyes with his caduceus, and then cut o 9 hit 
head ; when Juno, to reward his fidelity, turned him 
into a peacock, aud placed his eyes in his taiL 

At.x}vi-Jbfll, afpecicsof porcelain fhell, beautifilly 
variegated with fpoti, rcfembling in feme meafure 
thofe in a peacock’s tail. 

ARGVJT 1 .£, witty and acute faying*, which com¬ 
monly fignily fomething further than what their mere 
Words at fitft fight feere to import.—Writers on rhe¬ 
toric fprak of divers fpecies of argutie, riz. 

Aaoutia ah aRno, when fomething ii foid, which 
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feems repugnant either to the nature and property of Argutt*' 
a thing, or to common cuftom, the laws, kc. which H 
yet in reality is confiftent therewith; or when foox- 
thing is given as a rcafon of another, which yet is not *"” • 
the tvaCon of it. For inftanor. Si Coiuj nihil 
trra^tt minat ; again, Aarmm lee ftcultm ejl, auia 
flurimuf jam auro hones venit. 

Argali* ah ttlbtjione., thofe wherein aflufion it made 
to feme hiftory, fable, fcntence, proverb, or the like | 
e. g. Muki amhram eaptant et eamm amiltunt. 

Argati* a eomparatis, when two things are com¬ 
pared together, which yet at firft fight appear very 
different from each other, but fo at to make a pretty 
kind of fimile or difimile; e. g: Par ^ paofer nil 
npiens prineipi omnia habentt. 

Argali* a rep u gttantihust when two thing meet in 
a fubjcA, which yet regularly cannot be therein ; or 
when two things are oppofed to each other, yet tlie 
epithet of the one is attributed to the other, e. g. 

Dum laetnl elamant. 

ARGYLL, (dukes of). See Camvbzll. 

ARGYLLSHIRE or AROATHtiiA, in Scotland, 
which, together with Perthihire and the Weftem 
Iflands, is faid to have conftituted the ancient king¬ 
dom of the Scots, while the reft of Caledonia was fub- 
je£l to the Pids and Romans, comprehends Kintyre, 
Kuapdalc, Argyll Proper, Cowal and J-om. It is 
bounded on the fouth by the IriAi fea and the frith of 
Clyde ; on the eaft, by Perthfhire } on the north-eaft, 
by Lochaber; and on the north weft, by feveral iftandi. 

The extent of it from fouth to north, between tbe MuU 
of Ifintyre and the point of Ardnanurebao where it 
joins the (hire of Invernefs, is about 114 miles { and 
the breadth in fome places, including the iftes, 70. 

This country, like alt other parts of the M^hlands, 
affords a very wild and horrid profpeA of bibs, rochs, 
and huge mountains, piled upon each other in a ftu- 
pendous and dreadful diforder; bare, bleak, and bar- 
rcn lo the view ; or at heft covered with fliagged heath,, 
which appears black and difmal to the eye, except in, 
the fummer, when it is variegated with an agreeahlc 
bloom of a purple colour. The coaft of Argyll is 
rocky; yet indented with bays and inlets, that ^ord 
goud harbours For (hipping. The country is well wa¬ 
tered by rivers, brooks, and lakes, abounding with fifli 
the vales and flat parts of it are cultivated for corn ; 
the mountains feed an innumerable quantity of black 
cattle, which run wild among the hills'in winter as 
well as fummer ; the heath and woods, of which there 
is a confidcrable number, afford fheltcr to deer, roe¬ 
bucks, and all,forts of game in great plenty : the cir¬ 
cumambient fea, with its locks, bays, and hai^urs, 
pours forth myriads of fiih ; but the innate tvealih 
of the ccustty is dug from the bowels of the moun¬ 
tains in iron, copper, lead, and other metals and mi- 
Berals. 

Argyll is the feat of a provincial fynod, confifting 
of five preftyteries and 49 parilhes •, and giveathe titles 
of dale and rarl to the noble family of Campbell, the 
inoft powerful of all the Scottilh nobility. The duke 
of Argyll it, by hereditary right, great mafter of tbe 
king’s houfi^old in Scotland ; admiral of the Weftern 
Ulesj general of Denoon caftic ; keeper of Dunftaft- 
ntge and Carriefc ; and, before the jiirifdiAiDns were 
abolilhcd, enjoyed other hcredhsT}’ -emsn, which ren¬ 
dered 
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Arrontat koight* cime to be called Inightt 
Jhen. They received the order of St BaHl, archbilhop 
of Niplen; and held their aflemblies in the chtireh of 
St Nicholas, their patron, 

ARGOPHTLLUM, Whith leat {Forjl. Nov, 
Qm.): A genus of the nnorogynia order, belonging 
to the pentaiidria daft of plants. The capfulc it tsi- 
loculer { the nedarium is pyrainidal, pentagonous, and 
the length of the corolla. There is but one fpecies, 
the nitidum or gloiTy, a native of New Caledonia. 
This gciiiit itas great affinity with the ivy ; but differs 
in the nedariiim, and perhaps in the froit. 

ARGOS, an ancient name of Peloponnefus; from 
Argos, one of the kings, (Homer, Strabo). 

Aacos, the capital, and an inland town, of Argo* 
Us or Aao Eia. It had different furiiamet; as yiebai- 
tum, from the country, or an ancient people, (Homer); 
Hipi'ium, from its breed of horfes) and loacbium, 
from the river Inachiis, which ruas by, or from lna> 
chus the founder of the kingdom, whofe name was al- 
fo given to the river. The Argives, related, that this 
was one of the river gods who adjudged the country to 
Juno, when (he contended for ic with Neptune, which 
deity in return made their water to vanifl); the reafon 
why the Inachus flowed only after rain, and was dry in 
fum'mer. The fource was a fpring, not copious, on a 
mountain in Arcadia, and the river ferved there as a 
boundary between the Argives and Mantineans. 

Ancient Argos flood chiefly on a flat. The fprings 
were near the furface; and it abounded in wells, which 
were faid to have been invented by the daughters of 
Danaus. This early perfonage lived in the acropolis 
or citadel, which was uamed Larina, and accounted 
moderately ftrong. On the afeent was a temple of 
Apollo OQ the ridge, which in the fecond century con- 
turned the leat of an oracle. The woman who pro- 

{ ihefied was debarred from commerce with the male 
ex. A lamb was facrificed in the night monthly j 
when, on tailing of the blood, Ihe became puiTcffed 
with the divinity. Farther on was a iladium, where 
the Argives celebrated games in honour of Ncmfan 
Jupiter and of Juno. On the top was a temple of Ju¬ 
piter, without a roof, the ilatue off the pedeilal. In 
the temple of Minerva there, among other curious ar¬ 
ticles, was s wooden Jupiter, with an ^e more than 
common, having one in the forehead. This ftatue, it 
was faid, was once placed in a court of the palace of 
Priam, who fled as a fuppliant to the altar before it, 
when Troy was lacked. In this city was alfo the bra- 
aen tower in which Danae, heittg confined there by 
her father, was deflowered by Jupiter. 

Argoa retain! ita original name and fituation, iland- 
ug near the mountains which arc the boundary of the 
plain, with Napoli and the fca in view before it. The 
(hiuing boufes are whitened with lime or plaller. 
ur^es, mud-built cottages and walls, with gardens 
opeo areas, are ioterfperfed, and the town is of 
derable extent. Above the other buildings towers 
baiidroioe mofque (haded with folemivcyprefles; 
and behind is a lofty hill, brown and naked, of a coni¬ 
cal unm, the fummit crowned with a ncgle£led caflle. 
The devafiationi of time and war have effaced the old 
city. We look in vain (fays Mr Chandler) for vefii- 
ges of ita numerous edifices, 'the theatre, the gymna- 
uum, the temples, aod monuments, which it once 
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of the boafled, contending even with Athens in antiquity and 
in favours conferr^ by the gods. 

Aaoos Amphilocbicumt (Thucydides), a city of A- 
carnania, (Scylax, Pliny) s ita territory Amphilochia: 
fituatcil on the cafi Cd(e of the Sinus Ambracius, (Thu¬ 
cydides) ; diltant an hundicd and eiglity fladia to tU>! 
fouth-eail of Amhracia, (Polybius). Alfo called Ar- 
gia Amphilochii, (Mela) ; Amfbihti and AmphihebUi 
the people, (Stephanus). I'he name isfrom Ampht- 
lochus, fon of Amphiarans; and from Argos, the name 
of bis country, in Peloponnefus, (Thucydides). 

Aacos Nippium, See Aacos in PclupDuiielus,yu- 
pra. 

Aacos liippium, the ancient name of Arpi i but 
Lampc is a Itill mure ancient; afterwards called Argy, 
rippo, and Argippa { built by, and the rchdence of, 
Diomedes, on the Corhalua, (Virgil) ; afterwards a 
large and populous city. (Livy): A town of Apulia; 
now in ruins, and liie place culled Arpi, 

Aacos Ptlo/gicum, (Hiimer); an appellAtion denot¬ 
ing ThclTaly ; To called from the Pelafgi. 

Aaoos Perwt, a port of Tufeany, (.Stnibo); now 
Porto Ferraro, in the north of the iHaud Klha. E. 
Long. 11. 30. l.at. 4a. 33. 

ARGUIM, an illand on the coafl of Africa, about 
fixteen miles dillant fiom Cape Blanco, lit'.aled in W. 
Long. 16. 30. N. Lnt. 30 . 30 . It is fcaree two miles 
in length; nutwithfianding which, it was aboneuf con¬ 
tention for 87 years between the Poriugnefc, Duicii, 
Eogliih, and French ; and, after a variety of fortune, 
has at lail been totally abandoned. 

This ifland was firfi difeovered by the Portugtiefc in 
1444, whena fleet bound Cothc call touched at Aigiiim, 
and I Irom fame little trade carried on with tiic uatives, it 
was imagined that a frttlcment t here might he of fomc 
advantage to Portugal. In coiifequencc of this opi¬ 
nion, a fort was erefted on the ifland, and the Portu- 
guefe enjoyed the peaceable poffeflioii of it till 1638. 
At this time, the Dutch having received a minute.nc- 
couiit of the condition of the iiland, refolwd to attack 
it: and accordingly landed without niolellation from 
the garrifon, which was too weak To oppoi'e the m. The 
Portuguefc, however, defended thcmfclvcs with great 
intrepidity, and at la(l fiirrcndered upon honourable 
terms. The Dutch immediately fet about repairing the 
fortifications, and fccuring it in the bell manner tliey 
could : however, in 1665, the-fort was reduced almoll 
to a heap of rubbilh by an Englilh fqnadron ; but as 
the fortifications were totally deftroyed, andonlyafmall 
garrifon left there, it was eafily retaken by the Dutch 
the neat year. Tliey now redoubled their diligence 
in (Irengthening the ifiand, entering into alliance with 
Mourifh chiefi, procuring a number of familiea to fet¬ 
tle under protedlioa of the fort, and giving extravagant 
prices for gums, in order to monopolite the gum tra'de. 
By this means the gum trade of the French Senegal 
Company was almott entirely deftroyed ; upon which 
they fitted out a fquadron, djfpoffeffed the Dutch, and 
had the illiod finally ceded to them by ibe treaty of 
Nimeguen. 

Though the Dutch now feemed to be finally expel¬ 
led, they refoived not to part fo eafily with fuch a va¬ 
luable fettlement. Under pretence of being fubjeda 
of the eledlor of Brandenburg, therefore, they eredl- 
ed one of the forts which bad been dcmoliftied, and 
Mm 3 thci'c 
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Argwwoti- ARGONAUTICA, in literary hiftory, denotes 
pocmi untlie rubjedt and expeditious of the Argonauts. 
ryonauti. >Vrfan'/v/i« of Orpheui in epic »crfe, 

publilhed by H. Stephena) the Argonauticon of Vale- 

riiiu KlacriiH, in ri^ht hnnlmeif I.atin hemie*. in imitju 
lion (if Apollonius, u'iih rcfpcdl to which Burman 
(■bl'crvts that the imitator has often furpalTcd the ori* 
ffinnl; the Argonaulia uf ApuIIonius Rhodiua, an he- 
ri<i'.' poem, coiilifliiig of four book*, o/ur, M Quintilian 
culls It, nt/it cunlintntiidum. 

ARGONAU r^S, in antiquity, a company of illuf- 
Iriuiis Grccki, who embarked along with Jafon, in 
the Aiip Argo, fi-om Culeliis, with a dcfign to obtain 
the golden fleece. 

The occalion of. this expedition ii thus reprefented 
by Greek writorn. Phryxut, flying with his (ifter 
ifelle from the rage of their llepmother Ino, the 
daughter of Cadmus, went on board a fliip, whofe en> 
lign was a gulden rain, and failed to Colchis (pow, 
Mingrclia, part of Georgia). Helle was drowned by 
ihe way, in that fca which from her was called the 
llelhj'pwti now the Dardantllt:. This, according to 
fome, was the ground uf the poetical fable, that a ram 
with a gulden fleece fwam uway with them to Colchis ; 
and tlist the Argonauts undertook their famed expe¬ 
dition, in order to find that fleece. But Strabo and 
Anian informs us, that it was a praftice of the Cul- 
ciiiaiis to colled gold on Mount Caucafus by ex¬ 
tending flec’X's uerofs the beds of the torrents i and 
as the water pafled, the metallic particles remain¬ 
ed eiitniigled in the wool: hence, according tothofe 
hidoiiank, the adventure was named the oj 

(he firtct. iiir Ifuae Newton thinks that this 
ixji.duiou v .is really an enibalfy lent by the Greeks, 
diinng the iiiiethiie divifions of Egypt in the reign of 
Anuiiopliis, to prrfuide the nations upon the coalU of 
the Euxinc and Mediterranean feas, to take that op- 
porliuiity of lliaking oil' the yoke of Egypt, which 8c- 
fodris had hud upon them ; and that fetching the gol¬ 
den fleece, w.is only a preicuoc to cover their true 
dcfign. 

But the mull Judicious and fatisfilAaTy account of 
the Argonautu- rKpeJition feema to be that given by 
Di Gillie* in hui hiltory of Greece. “ The iiotihcm 
dillri.'.U of Theffaly l>eiiig peculiarly expofed to the 
daugirous fury of invaders, the petty pnneet of that 
province entered into a confederacy fiw their mutual 
defencr. They alTemblcd in fpring and aututon at 
Tlicriiiupylx, a place afterwards fu iUullrious, and 
tlien governed by Amphiilyon, a defeendant uf Deu¬ 
calion, whofe name is inimurulized in the Amphifly- 
onic council. Tlie advantages which the confederates 
dciivcd from this meafure, were foun perceived by 
their neighbours. The central dates gradually acced¬ 
ed to their alliance ; and about the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century before Cbrid, Acrifiua king of Argos, 
and other princes of the Pclopunnefus, were allowed 
to lliare the benefits and fecority of this ufcful alToci- 
ation. See Ah?hictyons. 

•• After ttus event, the Amphidlyona appear to have 
long confined thenifclve* to the original purpofc of 
their inftitution. The Hates, whofe meafures were di- 
reeled by this aflembly found fuflicient occupation in 
(kfending their own territories; and ncaractntury 
ebpfed, before they undertook, by coramoo cuiifcnt, 


any diflant expedition. But it was not to be expeAcd Ar^teuani 
that their reillcfs adlivity could be always-cxhaulled in 
defeafivc war. The cftabhfiiment of the Ainphi£lyuni 
brought together the chiefs mod didinguidicd by birth 
and bravery. Glory and emulation pi-ompted them to 
arms, and revenge dire&ed thofe arms agaiiidthe bar¬ 
barians. Jalbn, Admetus, and other chieftans of Tkef- 
faly, having equipped a fmall fleet in the neighbouring 'f 
harbour of lolcus, and particularly the fhtp Argo of 
fuperior fixe and cuudru^lion to any before known, 
were animated with a defire to vifit foreign lauds, to , 
plant colonies in thofe parts of them that appeared 
mod delightful, and to retort on their inhabitants the 
injuries which Greece had fufTered from dranger*. The 
princes uf the north having proclaimed this fpirited 
defign over the central and fouthern provinces, jthe 
ftaiidard of enierprife and glory was fpcedily furround- 
ed by the flower of the Grecian youth, who eagerly 
embraced this honourable opportunity to fignalizc their 
manly valour. Peleut, Tydeus, Telamon, and in ge- 
aerai the fathers of thofe heroic chiefs who in the fuc- 
cceding age (hone with didinguilhed luAre in the plain* 
of Troy, arc numbered among the leaders of the Ar¬ 
gonauts. They were accompanied by tbechofen war¬ 
riors, and by the venerable prophets, of their refpec- 
five tribes ; by an Efculapius, the admired father of 
the healing art; and by the divine Orpheus, vvhofe 
fublime genius was worthy to celebrate the amazing 
feries of their adventores. 

Thefr adveuturei, however, have been too much 
adorned by the graces of poctrn to be the proper fub- 
jcdlof hillorical compofition. Tbedefigns of the Ar¬ 
gonauts are veiled under the allegorical, or at lead 
doubtful, phrafe, Aearryitv off thtgoldtn iftet t which, 
though calily expuined, if we admit tbe report that 
the inhabitants of the eaAeni banks of the Euxine ex¬ 
tended fleeces of wool, in order to coUrd the golden 
particles which were carried down by the torrents from 
Mount Caucafus, is yet deferihed in fuch various lan¬ 
guage by ancient writers, that almoA every modern 
who examines the fubjciA, thinks himfelf entitled to 
offer, by way of explanation, fome new conjecture of 
his own. But in oppofition to the moA approved of 
thefe conjeAures, we may venture to affirm, that the. 
voyage to Colchis was not undertaken wiili a view to 
cAabililh extenfive plans of commerce, or to fearch for 
mines of gold, far left to leam the imaginary art of 
coDverting other fuLAances into that precious inet:i}; 
all fuch muilves fuppofing a degree of fpeculation and 
refinemeut uuknowivin that age to the gallant but un- 
inftniSed youth of Thcffaly. The real objed of the 
expeditioo may be difeovered by iu confequences. The 
Argonauts fought, conquered, and plundered ; they 
fettled a colony on the fliores of the Euxine ; and car¬ 
ried into Greece a daughter of the king of Colchis, 
the celebrated Medea, a princefs of Egyptian extrac¬ 
tion, whofe crimes and enchantments are condemned 
to eternal infamy in tlie immortal lines of Euripides.” 

Aroomauts 0/ St Nitbolai, was the name of a mili¬ 
tary order inAituted by Charles III. king ofNaples, in 
the year 1382, fur the advancement of navigation, or, 
as fome fay, merely for preferring amity among the 
nobles. They wore » collar of Aiells, eneWed in a fil- 
ver aefceiit, whence liung a Ihip with this device, Aon 
trcJi itmpoii, ” I do nut trull time.” Hence thefe 
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the tail U forked, and the lateral Uaet are llraigbt. It 
' I iebabits the freih waters of Ctrobna. 

ARGENTINUS, a deity worlhipped by the to. 
» cients, at the gad of filver coin; as JBCculanus, whoa 
they made his father, was the god of braft money, 
which was in ufc before ftlver. 

ARGENTON, a town and county of France, in the 
duchy of Berry, diMdcd into two by the river Creufe. 
Here was formerly a caltic ; but it was demoUihed by 
l^ewis XIV. E. Long. I. 38. N. Lat. 40. 30. 

ARCENTORA, Argtnt'ma, (Notitise)} Argenta- 
raluMt (Ptolemy); Argmtoraiiu, (Ammian); a city 
of the Tnbocci; one of the hfty forts built by Dnifus 
' on the Rhine, (V'lorus): au appellation formed by 
the Romans fiom the German, Sirafeii, or S/ra- 
tea, " unfafe roads for travellers," from the marauding 
parties of the garrifoDs that iiifcfted the roads. Now 
Stri^ur^, m Lower Alface, on the rivulet Ill, near 
the Rhine. E. Long. 7. 35. Lat. 48. 38. 

ARGENTUM. See Sivvia. 

AaoEMTi/N Alktm, in our oldcuftoms, filver coin, 
or pieces of bullion that anciently pa^ed fur money. 
By Doomfday tenure, fome rents to the king were paid 
ID argeitta,(dbc, common filver pieces of money: other 
rents in litrii urjie etpen/alu, in metal of full weight 
and purity i in the neat age, that rent which was paid 
so money, was called blaneh fearm, and afterwards 
vhiU rent} and what was paid in provifioni, was 
termed biatk maiL 

Aaotirtril Dei, God’t penny, anciently fignified 
eameft money, or money given to bind a bargain ; m 
ibme placet ealled erla, or arUt, and by the civilians 
and canonifts, etrrhs. £t Je prndtSp Henruo 
tree iemarioe de argenli Dei pre mtuuiiu. 

AaoBUTCM Mnjivunt is a mtfi confiding of filver- 
like flakes* ufed for the colouring of plafler figures, 
and for other purpofea, as pigment. It confills of an 
ama^m of eqnal parts of tin, bifmuth, and mercun^. 
It is to be mixed with white of eggs, or fpirit vamilh, 
and then applied to the intesded work, wluch is after, 
wards to be bumilhed. 

AtosMTUM yhinm. Mercury, or ^iekJUver. See 
MsacuKY, and CHBMiSTay, Index. 

ARGESTES, is ufed by Vitruvius for the wind 
which blows from that quarter of the horizon, which 
is 73^ from the fouth and wellward. Ricciolus ufes 
the term to denote the wind which blows at aa^ 30' 
from the well towards the north, coinciding with that 
which is otherwife Called eDtfi.uBrth-eatfi. 

ARGIL, in omithology, a fpeciei of ardea. See 
Azdea. 

ARGILLA, cUy, in natural hiilory. See Clay. 

ARGIVI, or Aaocii, the people of Argeiaor Arw 
golis. SeeAteiiA. 

ARGO, in antiquity, a (hip or veflcl celebrated 
among the poets; being that wherein the Argonauts, 
of whom Jafoa was the chief, made their expedition in 
quell of the golden fleece. Jafon haring happily ac- 
complilhed bit enterprife, confecrated the Ihip Argo to 
Neptune; or, as others fay. to Minerva, in the iftbmu* 
of Corinth; where, they add, it did not remain long 
before it was tranflsted into heaven, and made a con- 
fiellatiuD. The generality of authors reprefent the (hip 
Argo as of a long make, relembling the modem gal. 
leys; and furnilhod with thirty benches of rowers. 
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It could net, however, be of any great bulk, fioee the Atfs 
Argonauts were able to cany h on their backs from U 
tl»e Danube to the Adriatic lea. ArgoBSUfe 

Aaoo Navit, the Ship Argo, in ailronomT, is a . 
confiellation in the foutbem hemifpbere, whofe liars, 

IB PtalcDiy’* cataloguer are 45 ; in Tyclio’s II; 
in the Britannic catalogue, and Sharp’s Appendix, 

64. 

ARCOB (ane, geog.l, a canton lying beyond Jor¬ 
dan, in the half tribe of Manafleh, and in the couiitiy 
of Balhan, one of the moft fruitful on the other hde of 
Jordan. lu the region of Argoh there were fixty <i. 
ties, called Bejhan-havotb-jair, which had very high 
walls and flrong gates, without reckoning many villages 
and hamlets which were not enclofiJ, iii. 4. 14. 

and] Kings, iv. 13. But Argob was more particulnr- 
ly the name of the cap'ial city of the icgion of Aigob, 
which Eufebius fays was fifteen miles well from Gc- 
rafa. 

ARGONAUTA, the name of a genus of Ihcll fifb 
belonging to the order of vermes tefiacea. The Ihcll 
confiits of one fpirsl involuted valve. There me two 
fpecies of argonaula, viz. The argo, with a fjbdinttd 
carina, which is found in the Mediterranean and In¬ 
dian oceans. This is the famous nautilus of authurt. 

The ihell feems no thicker nor ftrongei than a piece of 
paper; and the filh that inhabits it is a fepia. It has 
been imagined that men firil Icaincd tlie method of 
failing in velTcls from what tbiy Taw prafiifcd by this 
creature. When it is to fail it extends two of its arm., ’’ir T’Uie 
on high 5 and between thefe fuppoits a nitmlTunc, 
which It throws out on this occ.tfioii: thisreiv(.s lor its 
fail: and tb£ two other arms it hangs out of the flicll, 
to ferve occafionally cither as oars or as a ficeraijc; but 
this lad oflice is geneially ferved by the rail. Winn the 
fea is calm, it is common to fee numbers of tbeic crc.'i- 
tures diverting themfclves with failing about in tins 
manner; but as foon as a ftorm rifes, or any thing 
gives them difturbance, they draw in their legs, and 
take in as much water as makes them fomewliat hea¬ 
vier than the fea water in which they fwim, and they 
then fink to the bottom. The manner of their void¬ 
ing this abundant water, when they would rife again, 
is oy a number of boles, of which their legs arc full. 

3 . The cymbium, with a blunt plaited cmina. This 
fpecies is very fmall, and is found in the Mediterra. 
nean. 

ARGONAUTIC, fomething belonging to the Ar- 
gontuu. 

The Argonautic expedition is one of the greateil 
epoebas nr periods of hiftory which Sir Ifaac Newton 
endeavours to fettle, and from thence to rrfiUfy tlie an¬ 
cient chronology, 'rhii he fhows, by feveril authori* 
ties, to have been one generation or about thirty years 
ear^r than the taking of Troy, and 43 years later 
than thedetth of Solomon. See CHaonoLOGY. 

Dr Bryaat, however, rejefts the hiflory of the Ar¬ 
gonautic expedition as a Grecian fable, founded indeed 
ou a tradition derived from Egypt, and ultimately re¬ 
ferring to No*h*» prefervatlon, Ac. in the *rk. But 

although we are net to believe all the romantic ftonas 
which poets, and even fume grave hifiorians, have told 
us of thofe famous adventurers, yet it feems unreafon- 
able to difcrcdit entirely the Argonautic expedition. 

See Axcoxavts. 
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/trem^CTf.Tite j^ce of the Romans, and greatly ornamented ; 

li andnence called Gd//u/<i ik’emi, (Aufonsus). It is now 
Areopsgas. caU*l E. Lone. j. 5. N. Lat. 43. 40. 

AREMBERO, a /mail town of Germany, in the 
cW'Ie tlf Wpflphalia, defi-ndc-tl hy a caAle. It is the 
<apital of a county of the fame name, and was erc<Red 
into a principality by the emperor Maximilian II. in 
favour of John de Ligne, lord of Barhaaon, who took 
the name of jlremherg. It is fealed on th^ river Acr, 
E. Long. 7. 3. N. Lat. 50. 27. 

AREMOlilCA, orAaMORicA, a part of Gaul be¬ 
tween the tSeqnana and Ligeris, (Ctrfar, Hirtiui); de¬ 
noting a country on, or beyondthe fea, ar moir, or jrr 
moer, Celtic. Fliny indeed fays, that y/^/uii/mia was 
formerly called jiremorica ; but in this he Itands alonr. 
In the lower age, fhe term jirmorica was confined to 
Bretagne in France. 

ARENA, in Roman antiquity, a place where the 
gladiators fought; fu called from its being always 
fin-wed witli flmd, to conceal from the view of the 
people the blood fpih in the combat. Nero is faid to 
have llrcwcd the arena with gold dull. 

A RENA RI A, or S-ixovvoaT, in botany j A genus 
of the decandria trigynia clafs ; and in the natural me¬ 
thod milking under the aad order, CaryophjUt. The 
calyx bus five open kaves; the petals arc five, and en¬ 
tire $ the capftile is unilocular, and contains many 
feeds. There arc 17 fpecies of arenaria, only feven of 
which arc natives of Britain, via. the pcploidrs, or fea 
fandwort: the trinervis, or plaintaio-knvcd fandwort; 
the fcrpyllifolia, or IcaR fundwort; the faxatilis, or 
mountain fandwort; the laricifolia, or larch-leavcdfand- 
TV'ort; the tenuifolia, or fine-leaved fandwort: and the 
rubra, or purple-flowered fandwort. 

ARENACUM, or AatNACVS, one of the four 
towns or latter villages in the iOattd of the Batavi, 
{Tacitus). Now Arnhtm, in Gueldcrland. £. Long. 
5. ao. N. Lat. ja. a. 

ARENARll, in antiquity, gladiators who combat¬ 
ed with beafts in the arena or amphitheatre. The 
arenarii were (laves of the lowcfi rank ; fo that, though 
manumitted, they were not capable of being Roman 
citi/.ens. They were the fame with what were other- 
wife called Befiarii. 

ARLNAlvilJM, in ecclefiadical writers, denotes 
a cemetery or burying ground. The arenaria were 
properly u kind of pits, or holes, under ground, where¬ 
in the aiicieiiL Chrilliane not only buried their dead, 
but held tbclr religious afTcmblicB in times of pcrfccu- 
Iron. 

ARENfiBERG, a fmail town of Germany, in the 
circle of Wefiphalia, upon the river Roer. E. Long. 
8. to. N. Lilt. Jt. *5. 

AHENSl'OURG, an epifcopnl and maritime town 
of Livonia in Sweden, feated in the ifie of Ofel, in the 
Baltic fea. E. Long. 22. 40. N. Lat. 58. if. 

AREOi-A, among anatomifis, the coloured circle 
furrounding the nipple of the bread. 

AREOPAGUS, a fovereign tribunal at Athena, 
famous for the juftice and impartiality of its decrees, 
to which the gods thcmfclvcs are faid to have fubmit- 
led their diffm-iices. It was in iho town, on a rock 
or hill oppulitc to the citadel. The word fignifiei 
flriflly, rnei of Mart. 

Plutarch attributes the efiablifiinicnt of the .lAreo- 
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pagUB to Solon. Other authors think differently: and Arropaguk 
with good reafon ; for it appears undeniable, that this 
tribunal was inflituted before Solon. But the bed au¬ 
thorities allow him the honour of iu rcRoration. The 
ftty of AtKrTis, gnvprnwi jill this tim^ by tribunals of 
a circiimfcribcd jurifdidlion, which were multiplied by 
the mud trifling accidents and circumdanccs, took no 
fixed political or civil form, however clofely united 
the members of thofc tribunals were by their general 
views towards the public good, and by the common 
love of their country. As each of thofc ti ihunals could 
only aft in proportion to the power delegated to it, 
it wan impofiible that fo many dilfercnt and unequal 
imprcflioiis fhould give to the great machine of the 
date that u'lifoim and regular movement which, by 
an impulfe always the fame, would keep each part in 
the fituation it (hould maintain with relation to the 
whole. 

l‘o tlTtft this univerfal and harmoniouR power, it 
was ncccffary (o unite the Jilfereiit chaniids of public 
authority, which, ,by being too much dillribiilcd, lo(l 
its force. This authority Solon coUefted, and pl.iccii 
it all in the court of Areopngiis, v.hich cotifcqiieiitly 
became tbc main fpring of the government. The 
judges of this court, who, under l)raco, decidul only 
in cafes of murder, now took cogoir.ance of ciimies oi 
every kind : and the fame tribuual which iiifiiftcd ca¬ 
pital pimifhmcnt on murder, poifoiiing, burning of heu- 
frs, tbeft, ^(c. ftruek at the roots of thofc crimes, by 
anaigfping iJleuefs, liixiiiy, and dvbancluiy. Equally 
attentive to dimulate the indolence of the young, -aiuI 
the languor of the old, thefc fage judges rcukd in the 
one the laudable ambition to itn'c the date, ,and rc- 
dored to the others their former aflivity. Satisfied 
that exti-cmes produce the fame effifts, they thought 
the rcpuhlic had as much to fear from the excefs of 
wealth as from the gripe of poverty. Hence they ex- 
afted a minute account of the cffcfts of every indivi¬ 
dual. Hence their great feverity to thofc idle citiieiis, 
who, iiidrad of being ufcful members in a date, arc its 
bane and its didionour. Ifocrates draws a mail beauti¬ 
ful and driking pifture of tliofe venerable and ndo- 
niihing men, and of fhe order and harmony which 
flourimed in Athens by their wife adminidration. 

The judges of the Areopagus, fays that author, 
were more indullrious to prevent crimes, by reprefent- 
ing them in an odious light, than to cdablilh modes of 
punidiment. It was their opinion, that the enemies of 
the date were the indruments dedined by tlie gods to 
punidi the wicked ; but that it was their province to 
correft and reform public and private manners. They 
were vigilantly attentive to the conduft of all the citi¬ 
zens, but particularly to that of the youth. They 
well knew that the impetuofity of juvenile paffion gave 
the mod violent (hocks to health and growing virtue ; 
that it was the duty of infpeftors of educatkin to fuf. 
ten the auderity of moral difcipline with innocent plea- 
fure ; and that no recreations were more eligible tban 
bodily eacreifeR, which enable a young man to give a 
good education its full play, which improye health, 
give a plrafuntbk and agreeable vivacity, and even for¬ 
tify the mind. The fortunes of the Athenians were 
too unequal to admit the fame mode of education; and 
therefore the youth were trained in a manner fuitable 
to the rank and circuoidances of their refpeftive fami¬ 
ly 1 Ucs. 
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AtwpagiM. }j{8. Tliofv cf the iiifet ior clafles were tao^ht agricit!- 
'I —jyrc atifl toiiimcrte} from ll»ii principlci that ialeiicfs 
is fcillowed hy iiidignice, nnd that indigi-iicc excites 
to the moil daring and atrucioui. crimes. Having thus 
endeavoured, by wih precautions, to preclude the 
entrance of mor^ evil, they thought they had little to 

fear. 

Exercifes of the body, fiicli as horfemanihip and 
hunting, were objects uf ulucatiun to the youth of li¬ 
beral fortune. In this fage diilribution, their great 
aim was to prevent the poor from committing crimes, 
ai il to facilitate to the rich the ac(|uiiition of virtue. 
Not fatisfied with having cltabliihed good laws, they 
were extremely cartful lo fee that they were obferved. 
With this view iluy had divided the city into quar¬ 
ter.-, and the to i.itiy into cantons. Tims everything 
p.ilird undci their cy«« } nothing ifcaptd them 5 they 
wciv acquainted with the private conduct of every ci¬ 
tizen. Thofe who had been guilty of any irregula¬ 
rity were cited bcioie the magillrateu, and were re- 
picheiidctl, or puiiUlKtl in propurtion lo their mifde- 
mcanour. 

The fame Areopagiies obliged llie rich to relieve 
tlie poor. Tliey rcy.rclTid the intcmperauce of the 
youlii by a fevere uilVijdinc. Corruption in magi- 
llralCii wuo ftipprifltd by tlie punidinients denounced 
againll it; and the old men, at the ligltt of the employ¬ 
ments of the young, felt thcmfclves uiiiinuted with a 
degree of juvenile vigoui and activity. 

Religion came likcwift uiichr the cognizance of the 
.\ieo|iHgiti N. Pluto tkii'll never, as we are told by Jii- 
ilin Mai tyr, divulge his private opinion concerning the 
He iiaJ learned from the Iv'votians the doc- 
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triue uf Mofes. It apjicured to him the bell, and be 
embraced it \iilh an! -ur. jbil his dread of the Arro- 
p.igil. >, who were attiivlieJ to the prevailing fydem, 
nould n -t pirmit him eicn to name the .luthor of fui- 
tiir.ei.ls which uppofeJ liic common tradition. 

The puohc ediliccs, the eU'.innvls of the flrrets, the 
pay of the luldi.ri, tite ditlnbuliuii uf the public inu- 
ncy ; in a word, wliatever ititi lelleJ the n-piiblie, was 
under the dire«‘tion of the Are-ip.igus. The people 
rhemfilves, jr.ilous as they were of their power, did 
iit'lhing withoji eo'-hilting this dfleinbly, and fuffeted 
It witlionC a nuiimiir, to amend theii precipitate de¬ 
cree-. Yet this auehorit]’, however gieat it may feem, 
■A.", 5 fubjeCt lo till' lawv; hy tl,iem rewards undptinilh- 
i*’-entc wvic determined; and thofe refpeitable judges 
g.-.ve an aeeoii.ii of the ex'.rcife of their truft to public 
Cl iifors, who were placed betwixt ilicm and the people, 
to prevent llte ariiloci acy from growing too potveriiiL 

The moJl important iiualificaciuiii were reqiiire'd in 
thofe who entered into the Areopagus. Solon made a 
law, by which iliey who had not been arehons for a 
year flionld not be admitted members of the Areoj,a- 
gus. To give mute force to hU law, he fubjeflcd him- 
feir lo it, and was ouly admitted on that title. Thi# 
was hilt the firft ftep; thofe nnnual magiftrates, after 
' having given law lo the republic, were inteiTogatcd on 

their .idiniuiilration. If their condui^l wus found irre- 
j>ro:iciiable, they were admitted An-opagites with cu- 
logioin ; but the fmalieil mifcondui^ Ttxcluded them 
froi'.. that hoaipur for ever. What admiuKlratton was 
wot to be ojici'tcd from <1 tribunal fo wJ! compofid ! 


what veneration was not due to men of fnch cse ta; Areopagus 
lents and virtue 1 Such refpeit was paid them, that 
people prcTiimed nut to laugh in their prefence ; iiid 
fowcU ellablifhed was their reputation fur equity, iW 
thofe whom they coudemned, or difuiilTed withott 

granting ihtir petition, never complained that they liac 

been uajuhly treated. 

The editicc of the Areopagus wa.v extremely fimplc ; 
and its roof, which was at firll of the moll common 
materials, reiiuinvd in that Hate till the lime of Au- 
giiAus. This we learn from Vitruvius. OrelUs was 
the hi'fl who thought uf cmbelbfhing it. He raifed in 
it an altar to Minerva. He likewife adorned it with 
two feaU of fulid filvcr; on one of which the ntcu/cr 
fat, and the accufcil on tlic other. The one feat was 
conftcrated to Injury, and the other to Iwjtuikner, 

This religious fleeceh wa.biougl’t to perfedtion hy E- 
pimcitidcs, whu eredted akai's to thofe allegorical .dei¬ 
ties, and foon after a tcinpie, v. hich Cicero nienliuna 
in his fccoiiJ book of laws. ’J'his temple coriefpuiidcd 
with that whicti Otelies Lad built to the Furies, who 
brougUriiini to Athens, and pr><c'ircd him the protec¬ 
tion of Minerva. Kpiir.cnides dubcated it a fecund 
time to the Furies, or/vert G'dyi.jf.i, as ilu j were 
termed by the Atheniuiu. A man was thoiigiii loll 
without rcfoiirce, and a viiSliin lo every human ill, if 
he eufoi'ei.d a perjuiy by invoking the hicred name of 
thofe tremeudous divinities. 

Thofe vk'iio employed their thoughts in folving the 
myllerics of PagaiitfRi, imagined that the Eutneiiides 
had their temple fo near the court of Areopagus, that 
they might enlighten the judges by their iu^iratiun^.. 
and, by their continual allulauce, prevent them from 
committing thofe errors to which human weakuefs is 
liable. To propitiate thofe terrible deities, and to pro¬ 
cure their favour for the Areopagus, they were wor- 
fliipped with great punctuality anu devotion ; and the* 
filiate itfi’lf appointed their piicHs. DcnioHhe'nes had 
breii nominated to pielldc over their facrilices ; and hc' 
thuuglit It very extraordinary, that hc, to whom the 
republic had confided fo important an office, fhuuld be 
publicly impeached. 

It was natural to aCuciate with the F.iimeiiides.tlie 
other deities who (hand with them the fovenigu em¬ 
pire over the dead. Epimrnidcs placed in tlieii 
temples the (Uituesof Pluto, of Mercuiy, and of Tcl- 
lus. They we*ie all, according to Paufauias, of ai> a- 
greeable form. Each of them waip placed upon an al¬ 
tar, on which the citizens, or (Irangcrs, who had liceo 
acquitted by the Aieopagiis made their grateful uH'er- 
ings. But it was not to gratitude alone that thefc fc- 
vcral deities owed all the incenfc that fmuked upon 
their altar.v. They who had been accufed before the 
fciiate, haralTed with fuperdmon, aod uncertain how 
thefe deities would be affidlud towards them, were tn- 
vidi of facrificcs to obtain their clemency, by which 
tlicy hoped their judges would likewife be influenced. 

I'he tomb of Oedipus was another of the ornaments 
of the Areopagus. It wus in the outward court of the 
Areopagus, where a barge was likewife placed, which 
made a part of the pomp at tiie public games. 

Whatever homage and implicit obedience the court 
of Aicopngus might derive front all this redigious pa¬ 
rade, tl;*.: public good was always dcuier to them 

than 
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lower advantteei they might hare drawn What imdonbtL«l!y led him into that mlp.akc, W5i Ar^rjugi 
filin'the altars and temple* with which they were fur- an invioliihle ciiiloin of tl-at tribiirnli which prohibit-' “■"v"™ 
molded. ed, in pleading*, all that warm and pidutt-ftiuc ora- 

'hr ftnnte afTernbltd in a hall built on the fummit torv wbirli fedue-.* the judinnent and inflames the 


<y'a hill, which wag afeendedwith difficulty by the old 
aicn brut with a^e. blowcver, »« for ftinic liiiit; llivy 
only afTembled on tbc three Ufl day* of each month, 
they bore with patience this inconvenient illuutiun. 
But public affairs multiplcd to fiich a degree, that they 
were obliged to add to the three former fittings a 
fourth, wiiich was held on the feventh day of the 
month, and which was foon fucceeded by an afTcmhly 
everyday. Their meetings were fo regular, that they 
were nnt interrupted by the mod folcmii feftivals, till 
Cephifodonis was arehon, who, in the third year of 
tilt- io»th Olympiad, rr.ade a decree, which obliged 
the Arcopagite-s to celebrate, after the example of the 
othir courts, the Apaiuriaa fcails, which Ufted five 
days. 

This sl^duoiis and painful exerdfe of their office 
made the Areopagifes fee) all the inconvenience of the 
i'tuatioii of their tiibtinal, and determined them to re¬ 
move It to a part of the city called the Royal Portico. 
It was a fijuarc, expofed to all the tiiclcmeiicics of the 
Wcaihcr. When the judges, who BiTcmblcd there in 
prof Hind filence, had taken their places, they were en- 
clufod hy a thread, or rather a cord, drawn aruand them. 

Tlicy held their affemblies in the night, that their 
attention to public affairs might not be diverted by ex- 
tcrnnl objefla,—and (adds Lucian) that they might 
only be influenced by the arguments, and not by the 
pn fence and tftion, of the fpeakers. This circum- 
fiance explains a paffage in Atlienxus, who tells us, 
tiiat none knew the numbers nor faces of the Areopa- 
gites. The cuflom of sdminiffering juffice in thr open 
air was not peculiar to them. It was folhiwcd by all 
*thc other tribunals when they tried for mu’-dcr i for 
two rcafons That the judge-, ine fwom protec¬ 

tors of innocence, might not be h.irt hy being under 
cover with criminals, whofe hands were polluted with 
blood, adly, That the uci ufei and the aceufed migiit 
not be under the fame roof. 

When all i hi- mm hers of the fenate were conven¬ 
ed, a herald '-rluined filence, and ordered the people 
to rciii'c. As i ion as ihcy had departed, the affom- 
bly proceeded to bulmcfs; and as they deemed the 
lead preference a flagrant injuflice, the caufet which 
they were to determine were drawn by a kind of 
lottery; and the fame chance which brought them up, 
diflril iited them to different numbers of judges, fmall 
or great, according to the intportance of the fcveral 
canfes. 

In early times, the parties themfelves ftated their 
caufe in a fimple manner. The eloquence of advo¬ 
cates was thoimht a dangerous talent, fit only to var- 
nifli crimes. But afterwards the Areopagus, on this 
point, relaxed from their feverity } at firft theaccufed, 
and foon after the .ncciirers, were permitted to engage 
ihpfc to make the attack and the defence, whofe pro- 
feflion it was to exert the art of fpeaking for others, 
with accuracy and elegance. 

Sextus Bmpiricus leems not to have fufficicntly di- 
ffinguifhed times, where be fays, that tbc court of A- 
rtiipigus did not fuffer ihofc who arc to be tried at 
tbeir bar to avail ihemfelTes of the abilities of others. 


p-:iUons. When the fiilfrages wire colhfttd, t-aeh 
rfoii gave liis in Gleiice. 'I'liey vutcil willi a fmall 
Hint, which they held betwixt the thumb and the tivo 
next fingers, and which liiey put into one of the two 
urns that Hood in a comer i.f the hall. One Hood be¬ 
fore the other. The firll was calleil the ur» of dedh f 
the fecoiul, tlie urn of tvwpi^jfum. That of dsnih was 
of brafs, and wis termed prop-r ; that of conij'aflioii 
was of wood, .md was termed improp. r. ’i’he judges 
commonly broogiit theiv flint to the ailVnibly, ami put 
it into the urn; hut, that all the fuffragea noj^ict be 
r dh'cied, the li -'•aid took the tivo iirnf, and pieleuied 
them, one after another, to every fciiator, commanding 
hull, in die natre oi lii- rc]'iibii';, no longcrto defer hjs 
acquittal or conil.-mnai' iii. 

Fur fhii. method of jpeimr fentcuce, whi.-'u was called 
K^-Aor.t hiTSuf-. It kcpt the volc of riieli prrfoii 

Ti'tl, the Ti'.iny Tyranis, to inr.ke tluni- 
feUi'S iuat>r. of the di'cifion.i of the Areopagus, fiih- 
Hitiitci’ another, by means of which tlwy knew • xjifl- 
ly the opinion of eai li <-f the iedges , f >r tliev el/ogtil 
ihfi •. to brii'" thrir flint:, jiiililivdy, iiml by llarr iij.o'i 
two tables pJaifil before lliiin, the litiu'.inn of wl-ieii 
was quiic oppolit<-that of the iirus; fm tlu firll I'J 
tiiufc tables was that of /fc, and the lecortii tliat et 
drtit 

The firfl fiihfl.inces with which they gave their fuf- 
fr?gcs wv'e not frr.al’ pieces of the hours tif a hog, ns 
fomc authors aHert, hut fea {hells, for which pieces of 
hrafs, of tile fame form, termed fponihU, wne after- 
wards fulillitiited. The fuhflauces with whiih thsy 
voted were diftijigtiinicd by their form and colour. 
Thofc which condimnrd were black, aial |!Crforiite.d 
in the middle; tlic others wne wh-te, atid nut ptr- 
foratfd. I'lic precautioi; of pieiciiig the black ones 
tends to prove, what we have already ohfrrved, tli.ir 
the Court of .lieopagu's fat in the iiigl.t: fur w li.,t t':id 
did it ferve to picice the Idack ilie'is, oi flints, if tht 
judge.- could hav«' (iLn tlicm and l/ie white oius, and 
confequeiitly have ihitiuguiiliid tlii-i'- colou-s hy the 
afliffar.ee of the light ? But as they priffed lenteuve in 
the dark, it i« cvulent that a difitrrnce bdidr, tii.' of 
colour was ticccfliiry, to know the i.h.ek .mes fiuiu the 
while. The judges were likewife pci aiilted to n.ulti- 
ply t.t pleafure the difliuctious between figns, whi.'h 
eflentially diflinguilhed the fates of men. 

After the fuffrages were collected, they were tnk;ii 
out of the two urns, and put into :i thiid i.ur of 
braf*. They were then coi:iiU-tl ; .uid as the i ui ih t 
of white or of black flints was higher or inferior, mu 
of the judges diew with his nail a Ilinrti.r or a longvr 
line on a tablet with a waxen furfacc, on winch the le- 
fult of each caufe was marked. The (lion Inicexj'TijTi I 
acquittal; the long, condemnation. 

With regard to the emoluments of the judges, tin 
were as moderate as thofc of the advoeatea. The 
length of the procefs did not enhance its cxpence ; and 
when the dccifion of a ca-ife was poflponed till the next 
day, the conmiiitcc wde only paid an ohohis on tint 
day. Hence Mercury, in I.ueian, is furjirifcd that fnrh 
fenfible old men as the fenaiors of Areopagus wok- 

1- 1 2 fhould 
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4bncp^|U*. fliould feC at fo low a price the trouble of afcending 
fo high. 

As to the number of the judges which compofcd 
the Areopagus, fotnc authors, attentive only to a part 
of Solon’s regulations, by which he eoaded, that for 
tbc future, uonc but the nine archons IhouU be ad> 
mitted members of the Areopagus, have imagined, 
that this tribunal was filled anew every year, and that 
it never coofifted of more than nine magiilratei. This 
opinion, and fomc others, arc refuted by the circum* 
fiantial account which Diogenes Laertius gives us of 
the condemnation of Socrates. This great man had 
wilhed to fnbfiitute a rational hypothrfis for the fa¬ 
bulous and extravagant fyllem of religion which pre¬ 
vailed in his time. His projed, however laudable, 
appeared impious in the eye of fupcrfticion. Informa¬ 
tion was laid againft him before the Areopagus, and 
he had as many accufcri as fellow citizens. After the 
ch.irgei and the anfwers were heard, they proceeded 
to fuirraget. Tlic opinions were divided, but not equal¬ 
ly, for the number of thofe who condemned him ex. 
cceded by 381 the number of thofe who declared him 
innocent. He made an ironical reply to this iniqui¬ 
tous fcntence, hy telling his judges, that he tuoL it 
Ibr gmnted, they would admit him to a maintenance 
in the I’rytaneum. On this farcafin, 8o of thofe who 
Jiad voted in his favour furfook him, went over to the 
uppulicu party, and cuiidcnincd h:m to die. 1 'Ltc then 
we have 3^1 judges who condemn; to whom if we 
add thofe who perdfi iu acquitting him, the number 
mull be very confidcrable. 

Of all the judgments of the Areopagus, the mod 
famous one, excepting that of Mars, was the fentence 
which they palTcd on Orcllcs. His trial, which hap¬ 
pened under Demophoun the I2lh king of Athens, in 
375 of the Attic era, owed all its fame to a remark¬ 
able circnmdaiice, that gave rife to a cuflom which 
was ubferved ever afterwards. OrcUcs had killed, his 
mother. He was accufed before the Areopagus, and 
cited to appear in that court. He would have lull his 
life iu confequence of the equal divifion of the votes, 
had not Minerva, moved with his misfortunes, declared 
herfelf for thofe who had abfolvcd him, and joined her 
fuflVsgc to theirs. Thus Oieilcs was favcJ. In ve¬ 
neration to tills miracle, the Areopagites, whenever 
the fuffrages were equally divided, decided in favour 
of the accufed, by granting him what they termed ihi 
JlcU of Minerva, Cephalus and Dzdalus were con¬ 
demned by the Areopagus long before the time of 
Orrilcs. 

We find in ancient authors fome decifions of thia 
tribunal, which bear the ilrongell marks of Juftice, 
though their ohjedts are not interefiing. we fliall 
here quote an anecdote from Aulus Gcllius, and Va¬ 
lerius Maximus, of a woman, who was accufed of hav. 
ii'.g poifoned her hufbaad and her fun. She was ta¬ 
ken and biouglit before Dolabella, who was then 
pruconful of Afia. She was no fooner in his pn-fcnce 
than Ihc owned the fadl; and added, that flic had very 
good reafuoH fur putting her hufband and her fon to 
(leuih.—'* I had (faid fhe} to my Hi (I buibaiiU a 
fen whom I tenderly loved, and whoCe virtues render- 
ed him worthy of ray affeilion. My fecoiid Imfiiand, 
and the fun wlioin I bare to him, murdered my favour¬ 
ite child. 1 thought it would hare been uiijufl to 


have fuSered thofe two monllcri of barbarity lt live. Arropsevi^ 
If you think. Sir, that 1 have committed a cr^e, it Arequ^s. 
is your province to uunifh it \ I certainly (liall ,ever 
repent ot it.” This anair cmbarrafTcd Dolabella. 'She 
was afterwards fciit to the Areopagus; and that cout, 

when they Itad cxntiunctl her a lung time, ordered l^r 
and her accufer to appear before them again a hundref 
years after, from the fiHl day of her trial. 

We mufi not, however, fuppofe that the Areopagus 
always preferred iu old reputation ; fur fuch is the con- 
ftitution of human affairs, that perfection, with regard 
to them, is a violent, and confequently a tranfitory, 
ftate. Pericles, who lived about 100 years after So¬ 
lon, to flatter the people and win them to his party, 
ufed his utfflofl efforts to weaken tbe authority of the 
Areopagus, which was then dilliked by the multitude. 

He took from it the cogrisance of many affairs which 
had before come under its jorifdi^tion ; and to forward 
his defign of humbling it, employed the eloquence of 
Ephiahes, whofe talents were formidable, and who 
was an avowed enemy to the great men of Athens. 

The Areopagus itfelf feemed to fccond the endea¬ 
vours of a man who projedvd its ruin, and by iu mifi. 
coodii£i haficiicd its fall. The old rules of the court., 
by which none were admitted its members but thofe 
whufe unexceptionable conduct would fuppoit its ina- 
jcfly, feemed too fever*. They grew lefs delicate in 
their choice ; aod prefuming that the faults with which 
they difpenfed, would foon be reformed in the focicty 
of fo many good examples, vice iicperceptibly crept 
among them: corruption, at firfl fecret and timid, 
grew infcnfibly open and daring, and made inch pro- 
grefs, chat the moll fliameful crimes were foon exhibit¬ 
ed on the flage; and they wm npt copied from the 
low and abandoned multitude, but from thofe fenators, 
once the venerable and aufiere cenfors of idlcncfs and 
of vice. Demetrius, the comic poet, wrote a piece' 
which he entitled The ytrn^gUe, where be ftrips the 
mafk off thofe hypocritical k-gifUtors, who were now 
equally apt to be feduced by wealth and by beauty. So 
much had the Atbeniau fenate degenerated in the days 
of Ifucrates, cir. 340 years before the ChrilUan era. 

Before this tribunal St Paul was called to give an 
account of hit doArinc, and converted Diunynus one 
of their number. 

The end of this court of judicature is as obfeure as 
its origin, which was derived from very remote anti¬ 
quity. It exified, with the other magiilracie.-i, in the 
time of Paufanias, i. e. iu the 2d century. The term 
of its fubfequeut duration is not afcertaiiied; but a 
writer, who lived under the emperOrs Theodofius the 
Elder and Younger, iu the 5th century, mentions it 
as extind. 

AREQUIBA, a city of Peru in South America, 
fituated inW. Long. 73^. S. Lat. 17°. It is one of 
tbe mofl beautiful cities in all Peru, being delightfully 
fituated in thi valley of Quilca, too leagues from Li¬ 
ma, and 20 from the Tea, with which it communicates 
by a fine river. The entrance into the harbour is ra¬ 
ther (hallow for Ihips of great burden ; but when once 
they are entered, they may ride fecurely in iti fathoms 
water. This city was founded in 1539, by order of 
Don Francifeo Pitarro, in a place known likewife by 
the name of jlrequilm i but its fitiiation being found 
difadvantsgeo'js, the inhabitants obtained leave to re¬ 
move 
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movtP pUce where the city now (lands. The 
houU ><*£ built with (tune, and vaulted : and, con« 
trar> what it ufual in warm countries, they are lofty, 
aea^y furnilhcd within, and finely decorated on the 
ou^de. The inhabitants alfo are CKcmpt from many 
^eufea coininuit in other parts of Peru ; which per* 
)Bps is owin(; to their keeping the (Ircets clean by 
means of canals which extend to the rivfr. The tem¬ 
perature of the air is extremely good; and though 
fometimes a flight froft is perceivable, the cold is never 
exceflive, nor the heat trouhlcfome, fo that the fur* 
rounding fields are clothed with perpetual verdure. 
Thefc natural advantages, however, arc confiderably 
allayed by its being very fubjeA to earthquakes, by 
which it has already been five times laid in ruins; not- 
wiihllandiiig which, it is populous, and has among its 
inhabitants fume of the noblefl families in America. 

ARES, a word of Paracelfus’s, by which he would 
exprefs that power of nature in the whole material 
world, by which fpecies are divided into individuals. 

ARET^.US of Cappadocia, a Greek phyfician of 
the fcd\ of the Pneumatics, lived in the reign of Ati- 
gullvis, according to Tome; according to others, under 
Trajan or Adrian. He wrote feveral treatifrs in the 
Ionian dialed, on acute difeafes, and other medicinal 
fubjeds j feme of which are ftill extant. The beft edi¬ 
tion of his works is that of Boerbaave, in Greek and 
Latin, with notes, printed in 1731 : that of Wigan, 
printed at Oxford in 1723, iu folio, is alfo much 
cllecmcd. 

ARETHUSA, in fabulous biftory, the daughter 
of Ncreus and Doris, and the companion of Diana, 
who changed her into a fountain to deliver her from 
the purfuit of her lover Alpheus. 

AaETtivsa, a celebrated fountain near the city of 
Syracufe in Sicily, famous for the quantity of its wa¬ 
ters, and the number of filhes it contained. Many fa¬ 
bles were invented by the ancients concerning this 
fountain. They had alfo a notion that the river At- 
SHSVS ran under or through the waters of the fea, 
without mixing with them, from Peinponnefus to Si¬ 
cily. Mr Brydone informs us, thnt it dill continues 
to fend forth an immenfe quantity of water, riling at 
once to the fixe of a river, but is entirely abandoned 
by the filhes it formerly contained in fuch plenty. At 
fome ditlance from Arethufa is a fountain of frelh wa¬ 
ter which boils up very ftrongly in the fea, infomuch 
that, after piercing the fait water, it may be fomc- 
tirocs taken up very little affefled by it. This foun¬ 
tain Mr Brydone thinks the ancients were ignorant of, 
er they would not have failed to ufe it as an argument 
for the fubroarine journey of Alpheus. 

Mr Swinburne aeferibes this once famous fountain as 
B large pool of water near the quay, defended from the 
fea by a wall, and almoft! hidden by houfei on every 
other fide. The water Is not fait, but brackilh, and 
fit for no purpofe hut walking linen. *' This (fays he) 
is the celebrated fountain of Arclhufav whofe fofl poe¬ 
tical name is known to every reader. The fable of the 
symph and her conftant lover Alpheus, the excellence 
ol the fpring, and the charms of its lituation, are themes 
on which ancient and modern poets have indulged their 
fancy, nud exerciftd their pens. Alas, how altered I 
lubbiih chokes up its wholefomc foiirccs; the wSves 
have found a pallnge through the rocks, wjtkb repeat¬ 
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ed earthquakes have fplit; and not a fid) is to be feen Arethsit 
in it. Sometimes, after au earthquake, it has been left 
dry { and, at other times, the whole mafs of its waters 
have been tainted by fubterraneous effluvia. Its 
fountain bead probably lies among the neighbouring 
hiU».” 

Arethvsa, in botany : A genus of the gynandria 
diandria clafi; and in the natural method ranking un¬ 
der the 7th order, OrehiJem. The generic charafte' is 
taken from the nedlarium, which is tubular, fituated at 
the bottom of tbe corolla, and the inferior labium fixed 
to the flylus. There arc four fpecies; all natives of 
America, except the capesfis, which is only found at 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

ARETIA, in botany : A genus of the pentandria 
monogynia clafs; and iti the natural metliod ranking 
under the 2id order, Prelie. The corolla is divided 
into five parts; the tube of the coroUa is nvated ; and 
the capfute is globular, and confiils of but uoe cell. 

Tiiere is only one fpecies, viz. the alpina. 

ARETIN (Guido), famous for his mullcsl improve- 
tnents, lived in the 13th century. He was a nalKc of 
Arezzo, a city in Tufeany; and having been taught 
the prailicc of mufic in his youth, and probably re¬ 
tained as a chorifler in the fcrvice of the Benedi^nc 
tnonaller)’ founded in that city, he became a monk 
profefled, and a brother of the order of St Bencdidl. 

In this retirement he feems to have devoted himfelf 
to the ftudyof mufic, particularlythe fydem of the an¬ 
cients, and, above all, to reform thetr method of nota¬ 
tion. The difficulties that attended the ii.drudlion of 
youth in the church uflicet were fo great, that, ns he 
himfelf fays, ten years wxrc generally confumcil barely 
in acquiring the knowledge of the plain fong; and this 
cunfideration induced him to labour after fome a<ncnd- 
ment, fome method that might facilitate inilrucliun, 
and enable thofe employed in the choral office to per¬ 
form the duties of it in a corred and decent manner. 

If we may credit thofe legendary accounts that are ex¬ 
tant in old monkilh manuferipts, wc ffiould believe be 
was affiftetl -in his pious intenlion by immediate com¬ 
munications from heaven; fomefpeak of the invention 
of the fyllables as the effed of infpiratiuu ; and Guido 
himfelf feems to have been of the fame opinion, by his 
faying it was revealed to him by the Lord; or, as 
fome interpret his words, in'a dream : hut graver hi- 
ftorians fay, that being at vefpers in the chapel of his 
monaftcry, it happened that one of the offices appoint¬ 
ed for that day was the hymn * to St John. 


UT queant laeit 
Mira gejlemm 
SOLve pollutii 


RE/oaare fihrii 
FAmttli tuorum 
LtAbiii rea/am, 

SattSe y»annes, 

' During the performance of the hymn, he remarked 
the iteration of the words, and the frequent returns of 
VT, ae, Mt, FA, SOL, LA : he obfen'cd likewifea dif- 
fimiUrity between the dorenefs of the fyllabic mi and 
the broad open found of fa, which he thought could 
not fail to imprefs upon the mind a lading idea of their 
congruity ; and immediately conceived a thought of 
applying thefe fix fyllables to perfect an improvement 
either then adiially made by him, of under conlider- 
atioo, via. that of converting the ancient tctrachorda 
iuto hexachords. 
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, .kratia. Strode with the difcoverr, he retimi to hi* fludy, dedicated to Theodild biftK)p of Areito i an<yr»i(hcd| Aredn- 
' '*V 'and hn^hg perfpfted Uis fyltcm, bega:i to introduce it aa he himfclf at the end of it idle ui, under the'^ntih-*V" 
into pnidjci' j the perfoua t« wliom i»£ coirttnunicaicd calcof Juhii XK. and in the ;tAtli year of hi* agt'i Vof- 
' it weie the hiethrcti of Ivie own nionaftery, from whom fins fpeakn alfo «>f auotluir mullcai irealifc writtt* by 
it tiicv »ith but B cold rveeption, whith in iht; cpi- him, r.»id Ji-difnled to the fame purfon. ■, 

ftle to Ira friend, ho aforibea iindoubtedU- to ita true Moft of the authors who have talten occafiortto 


caufc, envyj iiaweterlus iutereif with the abbot, and 
hi* employment in the chapi-I, gave hhu an opportu¬ 
nity of trying the effic acy of i is method on the boys 
who we re training up for the choral fervicc, and it ex¬ 
ceeded the noJl fanguint i-xpeclation. “ To the ad- 
inlnitioti of all (fayii Curdinal Baroiiius) a boy there- 
hy learnt, in a few months, what no man, though 
oc gnttt ingenuity, could before that attain in fevend 
ycaea.” 

The fame of Guido’s indention foon fpread abroad, 
an'! his rnethud of iiiitnif\idn was adopted by the clergy 
of otlier countries. We are told by Kircher, that Her- 
inaiiiius, hilhop of Hamburgh, and Elviriciis bithop of 
Ofnahurg, made ufe of it, and by the authors of the 
I.ili.'rairf tU hi J'raniet that it was received 
in that country, and taught in all the monillcries in 
the kingdom. It is certain that the reputation of bU 
great fkili in miific had excited in the pope a deilre to 
fee and coiiverfe* with him; of which, and of his going 
to Rrtnc tor that purpofc, and the reception hr met 
ivitli from the pontifl, lie himfclf has given a circum- 
flaiiti d iccoUnt in the c pillle hereafter mentioned. 

The paiticulars of this relation arc very curious; 
and iis we have his owm auth:>rity, there is no room to 
doubt the truth of it. It fccnia that John XX. or as 
fome writers compute the iplh pope of that name, 
having heard of thr fame of Guido’s fchool, and con¬ 
ceiving u defire to fee him, fent three meflcngeri to in¬ 
vite him to Rome ; upon their arrival, it was refolved 
by the brethren of the moiudftry, that he Ihould go 
thither attended by Grimaldo the abbot, and Peterthe 
•chief of the canons of the church of Arezr.o. Arriv¬ 
ing at Rome, he was prefented to the holy father, and 
by him received with great klndnefs. The pope had 
fcvtnd cuuverfatioiis with him, in all which he interro- 
gateH him as to his knowledge in mufic: and upon 
light of an autipbonary which Guido had brought with 
him, marked with the fylbbles agreeable to his new 
invention, the pope looked on it as a kind of prodigy { 
and ruminating on the dbftrinei delivered by Guido, 
would not ilir from his feat till he had learued jierfcdly 
to fing off a verfe : upon which he declared, that he 
could not have believed the efficacy of the method, if 
he h id not been convinced by the experiment he had 
himfclf made of it. The pope would have detained 
him at Rome but labouring .under a bodily difor- 
dcr, and, fearing an injury to hii health from the air 
of the place, and the heats of the fummer, which wai 
then approaching, Guido left that city upon a promife 
to revifit it, and explain to his holinefs the principles 
of his new fyftcm. On his return homewards, he 
made a vifit to the abbot of Pompofa, a town in the 
duchy of Ferrara, who was very eameft to have Guido 
fettle in the monaftery of that place ; to which invi- 
tation it feems he yielded, being, aa he fays, defirous 
of rendering fo great a monaftery Sill more famous by 
bis iludies there. 

Here it was that he compofed a tnift on mufic, en¬ 
siled Miernlogut, i. e. “ a fhort difeourfewhich he 


mention Guido, fpcak of the Micrologus as contaiimg 
the lum of his dodiine : but it is in a fmall trad, ciV 
titled Ar^Mmintum /I'.vi Cantus invrnitndi, that liis de¬ 
claration of his iilV of the fyllables, with tlicir fcveral 
mutations, and in dinrt his whole dodiine of folini- 
fation, is to he found. ThistraCf makes part of an 
epiRle to a very dear and intimate friend of Guido, 
whom he ..ddrelTck thus, *' BcatilliAiu .xti^ue diilciHimo 
fratri Michacii at whofe requeft the nail itfelf feems 
to have been compofed. 

Whether Guido was the author of any other trails, 
is not eafy to determine. It nowhere appears that any 
of his works were ever primed, except that Baronins, 
in his Annales EseUJinflici, Tom. XI. p. 73. bus given 
at length the epiftle from him to his friend Michael of 
Pompofa, and that to Theodald bifhop of Arezzo, pre¬ 
fixed to the Micrologus: and yet the writers on mufic 
fpeak of the Micrologus as of a book in the han'Is of 
every one. Martini citesfcvcnil mauuferipts of Guido; 
namely, two in the Ambrofian library at Milan, the 
one written about the twelfth century, the other left 
ancient; another among the archives of the chapter of 
Pifloja, acity in Tufcanyi and a thirdin the Mcdicco- 
Laureoziano library at IHorence, of the 15th century: 
thefe are clearly tw Micrologus. Of the epitlle to 
Michael of Pompofa, together with the Argumentum 
notn Cantus invewndiy he mentions only one, which 
he fays is fomewhere at Katilbtm. Of the fcteral tra^s 
above mentioned, the luft excepted, ammufeript it ex¬ 
tant in the library of fialiol-ctmge iB Oxford. Several 
fragments of the two firft, in one volume, are alfo a- 
mong the Harleian manuferipts now in the Dritidi Mu- 
feum, K ' 3199; but fo very nueh mutilated, that 
they afford but fmall fatiifa^oD to a curious inquirer. 

AatTiN (Leonard), one of the moft learned men of 
the ijth century, was fecretary to the republic of 
Florence, and tranllared from the Greek into Latin 
fome of the Lives of Plutarch, and Ariftotle’i Ethicst 
he alfo compofed three books of the Punic war, that 
may ferve as a fupplement to thofe wanting in Livy ; 
the biftoryof the tranfadion* in Italy during his tim^ 
that of ancient Greece; that of the Goths; that of the 
republic of Florence; and many other books. He died 
ID 1443, aged 74. 

AasTix (Francis), a man of great reading, and 
well acquainted with the Greek language.^ He traof- 
lated into Latin the Commentaries of 8t Chryfoftom 
upon St John, and about 20 Homilies of the fame fii> 
ther: he alfo tranllated the Letters of Phalaris into La¬ 
tin, and wrote a treatife De b^neis Putselanis. He 
ftudicd at Sienna, about the year 1443; and afterward! 
taught law therewith fuch reputation, that they called 
him the Pritut ef SubtUties, and his wit became a pro¬ 
verb. He difplayed his talents chiefly in difputes, in 
which nobody could withlUnd him. He gave his o- 
pinions in law with fo much confidence, as to afl'ure 
thofe who confulted him that they fhould carry their 
caiife : nor did experience contradid him ; for it was a 
common faying at the bar, fuch a caufe has been corw 
3 demned 
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.AreiiD. dcmneyt>y Aretin, it muft therefore be loft. He 
•'* tbc iiniverfity of Pifa, and in that of Fer¬ 
rara,Rome under the pontificate of Six¬ 
tus but did n«L (lay here long ; for he foon per- 
cti^d that the gKHt hopes which he had huilt^pon 
hi^ reputation w.oiiId come to nothing. This pope, 
JifWcver, declared he would have given him a cardinal's 
hit, had he not thought he Aiuuld have done a public 
.ujury by depriving the youth of I'uch an excellent 
profeil'or. When old age wouhl not permit him to go 
through the duties of hi:! ofliee, they difpenfed with his 
reading of lectures, and his f ilary was coni iiiued. He 
continued, however, fometinirs to mount the chair; 
and ahbougli his lectures had now but little fpirit in 
them, yet he had (tilt many hearers nn account of his 
reputation. Unc day when the ftudents were gone to 
fome public fhows, there were but'40 perfons id liis 
auditory ; which fu mortiiicd him, that he threw away 
his hook; and crying out, " Aretin fhiiH never ex¬ 
plain law to a few perfons” retired in a paftion, and 
wi>idd teach no more. He was fevere in hit temper, 
and never kept u fervant longer than a month or two ; 
for it was a maxim of his, “ that new hired fervants 
always ftrve hefl.” He was honoured with the title of 
and fpent all his life in celibacy ; and his way 
of living was fo parfimoniuus, that he was thereby en¬ 
abled to amafs a great deal of wealth- He had de- 
figned this wealth for the maintenanre of a college ; 
but he altered his rofolution, and left it to his rela¬ 
tions. 

Aretik (Peter), a native of Arezzo, who lived in 
the 16th centui7. He was famous for his fattrical 
writings; and was fo bold as to carry his invectives 
even agaisft fovereigns, and from thenue got the title 
of the Seaurge Printu. Francis I. the emperor 
Charles V. moil of the princes of Italy, feveral cardi¬ 
nals, and mauy Jiobletaett, courted his fricmliliip by 
prefents, either becaufe they liked his compofttions, or 
perhaps from an appreheofton of fallmg under the lath 
of his fatire. Aretin became ihen-upon fo infolent, 
that he is faid to have got a medal llmck, 01* one iide 
of which he is reprrfented with thefe words, il oivino 
A«/ET iNn( and on tlit reverfe, fitting upon a throne, 
^ receiving tlw prefents of princes, with thefe words, 
I raiNClPI IKIBUTATi DA rOPOLI, TklBUTANO IL 
SHRVlOu LORO. Some imagine that he gave htnifelf 
the title of /Pmee, fignifying thereby that he perform¬ 
ed the functions of a god upon earth, by the thunder¬ 
bolts with which he ftruck the heads of the higheft 
perfonages. He iifed lobnall, that his Iarrtpo<>iia did 
more fei'vice to the world than fermons; and it was 
faid of him, that he had fiihje£led more princes by his 
pen than the greateft had ever done by their arms. 
Aretin wrote many irreligious and ohfccne pieces; fneb 
arc hill dialogues, which were called RagiuiHmmtu 
'I'litre is likewifc imputed to him another very obfeene 
peiformance, Dt onmihut Penrr'u fcbtmutihtu, “ It 
' Jr »vaa about the year 1525 (fays Mr Chevillier*) that 
•mpnmern Romano, the moil famous painter of Italy, infti- 

giittc] by the enemy of the falvation of rnsnltind, in. 
vcnitd drau-ingsto engrave 20 plates: the fuhjecli are 
fo iiniv^ideft that I dare only name them. Peter Aretin 
compofcij fonnets for each figure. George Vafari, who 
relates thia ia his Lives of the Painli'm, fays, he does 
not kiuiwi vhich would be the greateft iiopi.riiy, to cad 
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one’s eyea upon the drawings of Julio, or to dip into 
the verfes of Aretin.” Some fay that Aretm changed tl 
his libertine principles; but however this may be, it 
is certiia that he compofed feveral pieces of devotion. 

He wrote a paraphrafe on the penhential pfalms, and 
another on Gencfis; he wrnte alfo the Life of the 
Virgin Ma^, and that of St Catharine of Sienna, 
and of St Thomas Anuinas. He was authorlikew'ife 
of fume comedies. He died in the year 1556, being 
about 6$ years old. 

AR.F.TOLOGI, in antiquity, a fort of philofo- 
plwrs, chiefly of the Cynic or Stoic tribe, who having 
no fchool or difciplcs of their own, h.iunied the tables 
of great men, and entertained them in their banquets 
with difputatioiis on virtue, vice, and other popular to- 
pics. Thefe arc fometimes alfo denominated Circuh- 
lorcs Pbilvfnphi. In this fenfe, the word is dciivcd 
from the Gret k cc^in, virtue, and A*y«F, difourfe. Some 
authors clioofc to derive die ward from grntut, 

” agreeable and define Arctologi, by pci fons who 
ttrivc lo divert and cnteitain theia audience with joki's 
and plcafnnt tales; which latter frems the more natu¬ 
ral explication. 

AREZZO, tl city of Italy, in Tufeany. feated in 
the territory of Florence, fiu die di.f!ivity of a bill that 
overlooks the ncighhouving plain, between tlie Cilia di 
Caftelli and I'loixrnce. Il is an aucieiit city, and h bi- 
Ihop’s lee; and was famous for a kind of I'lirtbcn waic 
much ellctnicd by the Romans. It was greatly filleii 
to d-eay wlicn Cofuio dc Medieis took it undvr his 
proieAiou ; lince which it has been recovering .gradu¬ 
ally, It is famed for being the birth place of Meca;- 
nas. E. Long. 12. 2. N. Lat. 4^. 27. 

AROEA, Of ARCtti, in Roiuan antiquity, tliirly 
human figurtn, made of ntflies, throwu sniuuliy by Oic 
prii-lU or vetlals into the Tiber, on i!ie d.’v of tlie i.jca 
of May.—-Plutarch, in his Roman Qucftious, inquiicj 
why they were i.ilhd Tliux arc two iciilotjs 

ailigtted. The firll, that the harbarou,. iiation-i who 
firrt inhabited tlu-fe parts call all the Gi.'i ks they could 
foect with into the Tibir: for Argians was a coitiifKrii 
name for all GieeUns: but that Hercules perfuadnt 
them to quit fo iiiliu.mim a praclicc. and to purge 
thcmfelves of the crime hy iidlitiiiing this. .''oLmiiiiy, 

Xlir fecoul, that Evandir, an Aicadian, anJ a fwo-u 
enemy of the Argians, to perpetuate tliat enmity to 
his polUrity, ordered the figurcb of Argiaus to he thus 
call into the river. 

ARCEIA.or AavtoLiv, a difiricl ofPduponncfiis, 
fituaied between .Vrcadiu lo the weft, the Egc.ui I'.a 
to the esft, Laconia and the Sinus Argolicus to the 
fouth, and to ^he iiorth^he territory of Corinth aiid i he 
Sinus Saronicut (Livy, Ptolemy); fo called from Ar- 
00$, the capital: Now Roinahi-2 di Morea. 

By iht: Oreekj tht people were called Argeii, fiom 
jirgi or Argot: hy the Romans, Argivi, Argivts. 'I’lit y 
were a colony who migrated, it i.s laid, fioni Egypt, iiii- 
dcr the command of Iiiaclins. Polemon and Pioieniy 
Meedefiu*, ancitiit Greek writera, inform us, that Ina- 
c!iu 3 was conteiTiptifary with Am.ilis. who deinulifiuHl 
Avaris, and expelled the fhepherds out of Egypt. If, 
with fonte learned ehronologtvs, \vt foppofe Inachus to 
have beu’uu to reform the Argivrc B. C. 1856, and to 
hive di^ B. C. i8ofi, he mull have been coeval with 
Attolis, whoieigncd in Upptr Egypt ij’ycars before 

the 
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tKc cxpulflon of the Ihepherda, an<I lo years after that of a ma>\*;uifatc. 

tt event, which Ituppcned B.C. 1806. Inachus was Aylcd middle uf a fer 

the Sm ef tht Ocean, becaufc his origin wa# not kjiuwn, Onie, and can i< 
or became be had COOK by fea into Greece. Before bis o. y. N. Lat. ^ 
'>'■ arrival the inhabitants were rude and barbarous. Tbefe ARGENT/ 

be united and dviliacd, and inftrudted in variant arts, to (land' in the f 
His fon Phoroneus ioftituted the laws of government} It is remarkable 
and, on that account, has been called tbe iing in peror Gi atian 0 

ef men, znd ihv father 1^ merlalt. The May, A. D. 3 
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of a ma>\*;uifatc. It is featrd on an emiii^c^ in the< 
middle uf a fertile plain, on the banks river 

Onie, and carries on a cunliderable trade.* '''X'»\.oiig., 
o. y. N. Lat. 48. y4. 

ARGENTARIA, a town of ancient Gaul, thok^ht 
to (land' in the place where the city Colmar now ftanjh. 
It is remarkable for a great vi^ory gained by the ei|. 
peror Giatian over the Lentienfes, in the month 
May, A. D. 378. The Roin'ant being but few iir 
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family of Inachns, after having kept poffelCon of the number, were at firft overpowered, and obliged to give ' 


throne 347 years, were expelled by Danaus, who w. 
rived B.C. 1509 with a colony from Canaan. Aciifiui, 
the lail king of Argos, died B. C. 1313} and was 
fuccceded by Perfeus, his erandfon, who transferred 
the feat of government to Mycenz, 544 years from 
the hrll year of Inachus, in the reign of Cccrops II. 
king of Athens, and about the time when Pdopa the 
fon of Tantalus king of Phrygia, having been compel* 
led by Ilus to leave his native country, came into Greece 
with great wealth, and acquired fupremepower in the 
region afterwards caQcJ by his name. In the 37th 
year of Euryllheui, grandfon of Perfeua, the Argo- 
iiautic expedition happened, i. e. B.C. 1224. This 
unjuil and tyrannical prince had alEgncd to Hercules 
his tadcs} and, after the death of that hero, he banifh- 


ground ; but foon returning to the charge, they gain* 
ed in the end a complete viclory. Thirty thoufend of 
the barbarians, and among the reft their king Triarius, 
were killed on the fpot} and all the rcfl, except 5000, 
taken prifuners." 

AxcENTAaia Greta, pure white earth, found iu 
Pi’u 0 ia, and much efteemed for cleaning plate. 

ARGENTARIUS is frequently ufed in Roman 
writers for a money changer or banker. The argen* 
tarii wcM monied people, who made a profit cither by 
the changing, or lending of money at intereil. Thefc 
had their tabema, or offices, in the ferum Romanum, 
built there as early as the reign of L. Tarquinius Prif. 
CUB. The argentarii and fanmtores were much ha* 
ted on accounted uf their covetoufnefs and cxtuition. 


ed all his children. Tbefe were the Heraclidz who 
fled to Athens for protcdlion, and who returned to 
Peloponnefus 40 years after the defiru^ioa of Troy. 
In itie reign of Agamemnon, the Trojan war com¬ 
menced, and it was carried on with vigour during the 
fpace of ten years. In the year B. C. 1184, Troy was 
taken, and the war was concluded. Scarcely had the 
Grecians fettled in their own country after their return 
from this dangerous expedition, when the poflerity of 
Hercules invaded Peloponnefus, took polu-ffion of it, 
and divided it among therofelves. Here the kingdom 
of Mycenz ended, and that of Sparta was cflabufbed 
on its ruins. See Spaxta. 

ARGEMONE, Patextr foppv : A genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the polyandria clefs of 
plants : and in the natural method ranking under tbe 
aytb order, Rhaadea. The corolla confifti of fix pe¬ 
tals i the calyx is triphyllous; and the capfule is femi- 
valvcd. Of this genus there are three fpecies, which 
are common in many parts of the Wed Indies, and 
called by the Spaniards the deviVt fg but they arc 
of no ui'e, and have very little beauty. 

A RGENCES, a town of France, in Lower Nor¬ 
mandy, on the river Meance. W* Long. o. 10. N. Lat. 
49 - ‘i- ^ 

ARGENTj the cofnmon French word toxjilver^ of 
which metal all white fields or ^arges are fuppofed to 
confift. Argent of itfclf is ufw in heraldry to fignify 
purity, innocence, beauty, and gcntlcnefs j and, ac¬ 
cording to G. Leigh, if it is compounded with 
Gul. • 'bolduefs} 

Azu. w courtefyi 
Ver. • virtue; 

Pur, favour; 

Sab. J . religion. 

A RGENTAC, a tows of France, in the Llmofio, 
«n the river Doi^gne. £. Long. i. 3. N. Lat. 

RGF.NTAN, a town of France, in Lower Nor. 
r^ndy, and in the diocefeof the Seee, with the title 

t 


ARGENTATI militbs, in antiquity. Livy, 
Lib. VI. fpcaks of at^entaiimiliiet, as diflinguiflied from 
aurati. Aquinas fuppofes thefe to hare been fimilar 
to the argyrafpides and ebryfafpides; bat the deferip- 
tioQs do not quadrate. Lny only reprefitots the ar* 
gencati as clothed in white linen coats. ' 

ARGENTEUIL, atown of the Ifle of Franctv 
feated on the river Seine, five nilet Borth-weft of Paris. 
It is a very beautiful ^lace, with' fine viocyarda In 
the environs are quarries of Ruceo. In the Benedic* 
tine priory they pretend to have the featnlefs coat of 

Cbrin. £. Lmg. %. s8. N. Lat. 48. 32. 

ARGENTIERE, a fnall ifland in die Archipela¬ 
go, near MUo. It is about 18 miles in compafs; and i« 
full of barren mountains, producing nothing but bar¬ 
ley, cotton, and a few grapes fit only for eating. The 
barley and cotton are fowo round the only village there 
is in the ifland. The ladies are handfome enough, have 
DO other employment but making cotton ftockiiigs, and 
take up with the failors who put into tlie port. The 
men all ufe the fca, aud in time become good pilots. 
They have very little religion, are'vcry ignorant, and 
of very bad morals. Jnfttce kadminiftered by an itine¬ 
rant cadi, who is fometimes the only MulTulman in the 
whole ifland. The only article relating to natuikl hi- 
fiory is the terra Cimolia fo highly efteemed by the 
ancients; it U a kind of white chalk, wbich-is very 
heavy, without tafte, and crumbles ealily : they ufe it 
in walhing linen. E. Long. 23. 10. N. Lat. 36. 50. 

ARGENTINA, in ichthyology, a genus of fiffiei 
belonrag to the order of abdominales. The generic 
charaKcrs are tbefe; Tbe teeth are in the tongue as 
well as the jaws; the bnmcbioAcgc membrane has 
eight radii or rays ; the anus is near the tail; and the 
fins conGA of many rays. Tbere are two fpe'ies 
of argentina, viz. i. The rphyrmna has ty rays in the 
fill at the anus; the air bladder of this fpecies is coni¬ 
cal on both fidcs, and fhines like filver: according to Mr 
Ray, falfc pearls are fomttiipes made of it. 2. The 
Carolina has likewife 15 rays in the fin near the anus ; 
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tUfn, LXV fixtr-fife, MDCXXViH ooe 
thouftnd fi^'huadred tnd twenty*(ight> 

jd, When a numeral letter of It lTcr value i* placed 
li(.-f>re o»e of greater, the value of the li-ffer ii taken 
from that of the greater: thus IV fignifics four, XL. 
forty, XC ninety, Cl) four hundred. 

Sopietimei it ufed itiftcad of D for foo, and the 
value is increafud ten times by annexing ^ to the 
. right hand. 

Thus figniiicB joo. Alfo is ufed for looo 
lOD yocK3 CC]3^ for loooo 

iDOD 500 <» CCCiooj) for looooo 

Sometimes thoufands arc jeprefented by drawing a 
line over the top of the numeral, V being ufed for 
five tlioufand, H for fifty thoufand, CC two hundred 
4 thoufand. 

nagrrimd About the year of Chrfft aoo, a new kind of aritb- 
inihmetic.jj^pjjj,^ calledyeMgjffmtf/, was invented, as is fuppofed, 
by Claudius Ptolemwus. The defign of it was to re¬ 
medy the difficulties of the common method, efpecialiy 
with regard to frai^ions. In this kind of arittunetici 
every unit was fuppofed to be divided into 6o parts, 
aud each of chefe into 6o Others, and fo on : hence any 
number of fuch parts were caUed jraBiontt 
and to make the computation in whole numbers more 
eafy, be made the progreffion in thefe alfofexagcfimal. 
Thus from one to 59 were marked in the common 
way: then 60 was called a ftuagejima prime, or firft 
fcxagefimBl integer, 'and had one fingle i»(h over it ] fo 
60 was expreiled thus 1' t and fo oa to 59 times 60, of 
iS40, which was thus exprefTed LIX'. He now pro* 
heeded to 60 times &), which he called a feuagtfime 
tvnda, and wm cxprefTed I". In like maooer, 
twice 60 times fioi or ytoo, was exprefCed by II"; and ’ 
fo on till he came to 60 tiroes 3500, which was a third 
fexsgcfimal, and exprefled thui, I"'. If any number 
lefs than 60 was Joined with thefe fexagefimw, it was 
added in its proper charadlers without any dafh ; thui 
I'XV fcpii^Dted 60 and 15, or 75 j IWXXV is four 
timet 69 and x|< or 165; X^L^XV, is ten times 
tfioo, twice 60 ana 15, or )6,i35> Scxagefimal 
In^ni were marked hr putting the dafli at tu foot, 

* OT aa the kft hand ot ue letter 1 thus or T de* 
noted V I pr "I, kc. 
idisnCh^ The noft peifod method of notatioa, vfaidi we 
ikerd^tnuow vfe, came into Eorope ftoa the Arabians, by 
raufht tu* the way of ^Moa. The Arafat, however, do not pre* 

' tend to be the inventors of them, but acknowledge 

that they teedved tbetn from the Indians. Some 
there are indeed, who contend that neither the Arabs 
nor the Indians were the invmtors, but that they were 
found out by the Greeks. Bnt this is by no ncant 
probable} as Maximus Planudea, who lived towards 
the clofo of the 13th centupr, is the firft Greek who 
makes ufo of them : and be is plainly not the iaveutiw t 
for I>r W^s mentions an infeription on a chimney 
in the parfonage houfe of Helendon in Northampttw- 
Aire, where the date is expreffed by M° 133, inftexd- 

of s r33. Mr Luffkio fumifhee a ftill earlier inftanoe 
of their ufe, in the window of a houfe, part of which 
is a Roman wall, near the market place in Colchefter; 
where between two carved lions (lands an efeutcheon 
with the figures 1090. Dr Wallis is of opinion that 
Vot. II. Purt I. 
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tbefecharaAera muft have been ufed irw England at 
as long ago as the year 1050, if not in oruiiiary afiaira, 
at kaft in mathematical ones, and in afironomied t ibict. 

How thefe charaficn came to be originally invented by 
the Indians weave entirely ignorant. 

The introduflion of the Arabiau charaAcrs in no* 
tation did not immediately put an end tu the fexage* 
fimal arithmetic. As this had been ufed in all.the 
afiruuomicat tables, it was for their fakes retained for 
a confiderablc time. The fexagefimal integers went 
iirft out, but the fraifliuns continued til! the inventiou 
of decimals. 

The oldell treaties, extant upon the theory of .irilh-'*’«""‘'*«® 
metic arc the feveiitli, eighth, and ninth books of 
clid's Elements, where he ir ats of proportion and of 
prime and co.rpofite niiniU.rs ; both of wh'vh have 
received impfovementa (ince his time, efpn*i illy the 
former. Tiie next, of whom we know ai.y thing, ij 
Nicnmachtis the Pythagorean, who wrote a tn-ntife of 
the theory of aiithructie, cunfifting chiifiy of (he di- 
flindiuns and divifions of numhers into cljifes, as plain, 
folid, triangular, quadrangular, and the rcA of the (1- 
gurate number, as they arc called, numbers odd and 
even, kc. with fomeof the moic general projimich of 
the fevcral kinds. This .lUthor n, by (ome, f.iid to have 
lived before the timt of Euclid; by othen, not long 
after. His anthmetie was publidiedat Pans in ifsb- 
The next remarkable writer on this fubjrft is Boethius, 
who lived at Rome in tlie tune of Theodoric the Goth. 

He is fuppofed to hare copied mod of lui work from 
Nicomachus. 

From thU time no remarksble writer on nrithme* 
tic appeared till about the ytar 1200, when Jurdnmis 
of Namur wrote a treatiie on this fubje^t, which was 

f iubliffied aud demonfirated by Joannes Faber Stapu* 
enfis in the 15th century, Toon after the invention of 
pnoting. The fame author alfo w-rute upon the new 
art of computation by the Arabic figures, and called 
this book Algonfmut Dtmwjirattu, Dr Wallis fays, 

^is manufenpt is iu the Savillun library at Oxfoist, 
but it hath never yet been printed. As Icarn.ng ad* 
vanced in Europe, fo did the knowledge of nutuhers 1 
and the writers on arithmetic foon breame innumer¬ 
able. About the yiar 1464, Regiomoiilamis. iit his 
triangular tables, divided the radius into 10,000 
parts, inftead of 60,000 ; and thus tacitly expelled the 
lexi^fimal arithmetic. Part of it, however, fiill re¬ 
mains in the dirifion of time, as of an hour into-60 
minutes, a minute into 60 feconds, &e. Ramus m 
his arithmetic, written about the year 1530, and pu- 
l^iAed fay Dazarus Sebonerus in ufea decimal 

periods in carrying on kie fquare and cube roots to 
naAiont. The fame had Ixe« done before by oiif 
eosntrymcD Bnckley and Record; but the firil who 
publiflied an expreu treatife on decimals was fiin-un 
Steviatas, about the year 158s. As to the cireiil.uini; 
decinkb, Dr Wallis is the firft who took much no¬ 
tice of them. He is alfo the author of the or'tthmitu 
infimltt, which has been very ufefidly applied lb 
gaonratry. Th« greateft improvement, hovi-ever, 
which the art of computation ever received, is the 
invention of logarithms. The honour of this in¬ 
vention is unquefiionably due to Baron Napier of 
Merebifton in Scotland, about the end of the 16th irr 
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entidd br^mnmg oF tV> ifth tedtury. By thef: oeaol vith- liont, irith foperior advanta^ ; and t^ie priiiciplea ofN 
>•4 mctic hat advanced to a degree <m perfection which arithmetic will appear in their fiiU extent, if the flu- 

the ancienu could never have imagined puilihle, much dent can adapt them to any fcalc whatever : thus, if 

hoped to attaiu j and we believe h may now be eight were llie fcale, 6 timet 3 woula be two cldflea 

reckoned one of thofe few fciencei which have arrived and two nnita, and the n«iml>er lit wnnlil then he re. 


Chap t. 


^iincration 


at their utmoft Ueighti and which it in iti nature ca- prefented by Z2. If 1 * were the fcale, J timet 9 would 
pable of little'further improvement. be three claffet and niue uniit* and 45 would Jx ^epre- 

fented by 39, &c. 

Chap. I. NOTATION AND NUMERATION. It is proper, wliatever number of units conftitutes 

a daft of the lower rank, that the fame number of 


The firft clement* of arithmetic are acquired dur¬ 
ing our infancy. The idea of one, though the fim- 
pled of any, and fuggcfled by every fmgle objed, it 
perhaps rai iier of the negative kind, and confiftt part¬ 
ly ill the exclufton of plurality, and 11 not attend^ to 
till that of uuinber be acquired. Two is fomed by 
placing one objeft near another; three, four, and 
every higher uiimber, by adding ooe continually to 
the former collcdion. As we thus advance iron 
lower numbers to higher, wc foon perceive that there 
it no limit to this incrcafing operation ; and that, 
whatever number of ohjefls be coUefled together, 
more may be added, at lead, in ima^nalion ; to that 
we can never reach the highed pomble number, nor 
approach near it. As we arc led to underiland and 
add numbers by collediing nhjcdls, fo we learn to di- 
niinifh them by removing the objetils coUeded; and 
if wt' nmove them one by one, the number decreafes 
through all the fteps by which it advanced, till only 
one remain, or none at all. When a child gathers as 
many ftonet together as fuits hit fancy, and then throws 
them away, he acquires the tirU elements of the two 
capital operations in arithmetic. The idea of numbers, 
which >1 hril acquired by the obfervation of fenfible 
objcfts, it afterwards extended to mcafurcs of fpace 
and time, affedtions of tbc mind, and other imma¬ 
terial qualities.' 

Small numbers arc mod eafiiy apprehended : a 
child funn knows what two and what three is; but bas 
not any dillinc^ notion of fevcntecn. Experteoce re¬ 
moves this difficulty in fome degree •, as we become 
accudomed to handle larger coUedlions, we apprebend 
clearly the number of a dozen or a fcore ; but per¬ 
haps could hardly advance to an hundred without the 
aid of claffical srmngement, which is the art M form¬ 
ing fo many units into a clafs, and fo many of thefe 
cliin'ct into use of a higher kind, and ibua advsaciog 
through as many ranks of cla/Tes as occadon requires. 
If a boy arrange an hundred donee in one row, be 
would be tired before lie could reckon them t but if 
he placed them in ten rows of ten donee each, he will 
reckon an hundred with eafe^ and if he co^A tea 
fiich parcels, he will reckon a tliouland. In thit cafe, 
ten is the lowed ctafs, a bitndred is a clafs of the fe- 
cond rank, and a thoudind is a clafe of tbc third 
rank. 

There does not feem to be any nnoiber naturally 
adapted for conftitutiug a clafs of the lowed, or say 
higher rank, to the exdufioa of others. However, as 
ten has been univerlally tifcd for this purpofe by the 
Hebrews, Greeks,'Romsns, and Arabiaoi, and by all 
nations who have cultivated this fcicncc, it is pr^a- 
bly the mod convenient for geaeval ufe. Other fcales, 
kowever, may be aHiuacd, perhaps on fome occa- 


each clnfs Qiould make one of the next higher. This 
is obferved in our arithmetic, ten being the uiilvcrfal 
fcale : but it is not regarded in the varion* kinds of 
monies, weights, and the like, which do not advance 
by any univerfal mcafurc •, and much of the difficulty 
in the pradlice of arithmetic arifes from that irregu¬ 
larity. 

.. As higher numbers are fomewhat difficult to appre¬ 
hend, wc naturally fall on contrivances to fix them in 
our minds, and reader them familiar: but notwith- 
Handing all tlic expedients we can fall upon, our ideas 
of high numbers are ftill imperfiedl, and generally far 
fhort of the reality; and though we can perform any 
computation with exaftnef^ the anfwcr wc obtain is 
often incompletely apprehended. 

It may not be amtu to illuHrxte, by a few exam¬ 
ples, the extent of numbers which are frequently 
named without being atteoded to. If a perfon em¬ 
ployed in telling money reckon an hundred pieces in 
a mioute, and continue at work tee bean each day, 
he will take feventeen days to reckon < million % % 
thoufand men would take 43 yean to reekoa a bi)- 
lioo. If we fuppofe the evtfa to be as w^ 

peopled at Britain, and to havf Ban io from the 
creation, and that the whole nee d mankind bad 
conftsRtly fpent their time in telHog from a heap 
confifliog of a quadrillion of ^eet, they would hard¬ 
ly have yet r^oned the tfaonlaadth part of that 
quantity. 

All iixtabert are reprefented by the ten following 
chandlers. 

1*345^7 8 9 0 

Otie,twe,UirK,faur,five, fix, fcven, eight, nine, cypher. 

The nine firft are caBcd ^e^etKtfig^tns, or f 
and fometimes reprefent units, fometimes tens, bun- 
dreds, or hi^wr ekflea. Wkn placed fii>|^, th^y 
denote the lun^ nnmben fubjoined to the ^amc- 
tera. When Uveral are placed together, the firft or 
right haad fignre only is to be ukea for its fim]^ 
valiM: the freoad fignifies fo many tens, th^ third to 
ma^ buadrcdf, and tbc odiers to ouuiy higher 
clafles, according to tbc order they ip. And 
as it may fbtMtnses be required to exprefs a num¬ 
ber eonfifting of tens, hundreds, or higher claffcs, 
without any units or claftes of a lower rank anuexed { 
and ns this can only be done by figures (landing in 
the fiewnd, third, or higher ptaee, while there are 
none to fill up the lower oses ; therefore an additional 
charader or cypher lo) is oesetTary, which has no fig- 
nification when pbceo ^ itfdf, but Wves to fupply the 
vacant places, and bring the figures to their proper 
llatioR. 

l*he following tabic (hows the names and divifions 
of the daftb. 
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The firft fix figuTei from the right hand are calle 
the util ffrioJ, the next fix the million poriod, after 
which the trillion, quadrillien, quinli/lioth /rxlil/ien, 
ftptillion, oSillitM, iind noaillion pcriodi follow in th«ir 
order. 

It is proper to divide any number, before we reckon 
it into periods and half periods, by different marks. 
We then begin at the left hand, and read the Agures 
ill their order, with the names of their places, from the 
table. Ill writing any number, we muff be careful to 
mark the Agures in their proper places, andfupply the 
vacant places with cyphers. 

As there are no pofCble ways of changing numbers, 
except by enlarging Or diminHhing them according to 
fome given rule, it follows, that the whole art of 
arithmetic it comprehended in twooMrations, jiddition 
and Stdtra&on. However, as it is frequently required 
to add feveral equal numbers together, or to fubtraA 
fevcral equal ones from a greater, till it be exhaufted, 
^per methods have beeq invented for facilitating 
?ne operation in thefe cafes, and diftinguiffted by the 
names of Muhipittalita and Divifionf and thefe four 
rules are the fouadation of all arithmetical operations 
whatever. 

As the idea of number is acquired by obferving fe> 
veral objcAs coHedied, fo is that of fraAions by obferv- 
iog an objcA divided into feveral parts. As we fome* 
times meet with objeAi broken into two, three, or more 
parts, we may eonffder any or aU- of' thefe dlvUions 
uomifcuoufly, which is done is the doArine of vulgar 
mAioot, for which a chapter will be allotted. How* 
ever, fince, the praAice of colleAing units into par- 
cell of tens bH prevailed univerfally, it has ben found 
convenient to toHow a like method in the confidcr* 
ation of fraAtofls^ by dividing each unk into ten equal 
parts, and eadi thefe into ten fmaller parts i and fo 
on. Numbers divided in this manner are called Deei- 
mol FntHitnf. 


Chap. II. ADDITION. 


AootTiOM is that operation by which we f nd the 
amount of two or more numbers. The method of do¬ 
ing this in fimple cafes is obvious, as foon as the mean* 
ing of number is known, and admits of no iUuffra* 
tion. A young learner will begin at one of the num¬ 
bers, and reckon up as many units feparstely as there 

arc in the other, and prafticc will enable hiia to do it 
at once. It is impofflble, ffriAly fpeaking, to add 
more than two numbers at a time. Wc muff firft 
And the fum of the firff and fecond; then we add the 
third to that nupiber; and fo on. However, as the 
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feverd fume obtained are eafily retained in' the tnemo- 
ry, it is nekber neceflsry nor ufual to mark themvW 
down. When the numbers coaiiff of more ligiire^ 
than one, we add the units together, the tens toge¬ 
ther, and fo on. But if the fnm of the units exceed 
ten, or contahi ten feveral times, we add the number 
of tens it contains to the nest column, and only fet 
down the number of units that arc over. In like 
manner we carry the tens of every column to the 
next higher. And tli< reafon of this is obvious from 
the value of the places; Ance an unit, iu any higher 
place, Agnifies the lame thing as ten in the place im¬ 
mediately lower. 

Example. 

ROlb. “ Write the numbers diffinAIy, 346863 
** units under units, tens under tens: and 876734 
** foon. Then reckon the amount of the 123467 
** right hand column. If it be under ten, 314213 
*' mark it down. If it exceed ten, mark 712316 
** the units only, and carry the tens to the* 438987 
“ next place. In tike manner, carry the 279654 
“ tenaof each column to the next, and mark — - 
down the full fum of the left hand co-. 3092234 
lumu.” 

Ask is of great confequence in bufineff to perform 
addition readily and exactly, the learner ought to 
praAice it till it become quite familiar. If the learn¬ 
er can readily add any two digits, he will foon add a 
digit to a higher number with equal eafe. It i. only 
to add the unit place of that number to the digit; 
and, if it exceed ten, it raifes the amount aecouiiiigly. 

Thus, becaufe 8 and 6 is 14, 48 and 6 is 54. It will 
be proper to mark down under the fums of each co¬ 
lumn, in a fmall hand, the figure that is carried to the 
next column. This prevents the trouble of guiug 
over the whole operation again, in cafe of interrup¬ 
tion or millake. If you want to keep the account 
clean, mark down the fum and Agure you carry on a 
feparate paper, and, after reviling them, tranferibe ihc 
fum only. After fome praAice, we ought to acquire 
the habit of adding two or more Agures at one glance. 

This is parciculiiily ufcful when two Agures which 
amount to 10, as 6 and 4, or 7 and 3 ffand together in 
the column. 

Every operatron in arithmetic ought to be reviffd, 
to prevent miffakei; and as one is apt to fall into the 
fame miffake, if be revife it in the fame maimer he per- ‘ 
formed it, it is proper either to alter the order, or elfe 
to trace back the ffeps by which the operation advan¬ 
ced, which will lead us at laft to the number wc begun 
wiUi. Every method of proving accounts may be re¬ 
ferred to one or other of thefe heads. 

iff. Addition may be proven by any of the follow¬ 
ing methods ; Repeat the operation, beginning at tlic 
top of the colnmn, if you begau at the foot uTiai you 
wrougbtiL 

%d, Divide the account into feveral parts; add tlicfe 
fepyntely, and then add the funis together. If theiv 
amount correfpond with the fum of the uecount, when 
addedae once, it may be prefumed right. Thi? method 
is pBrtieularly proper wbea you waot to know the 
fume of the pajts, as well as that of the whole. 

5d, SubtraA the numbers fuccriCvely from the fum j 
if the account be right, you will exhouft it cuAly, 
and find no remainder. 

0 0 3 
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When tKe gtvA 'nomher coofiftt of anklet of dif- 
>T**v-~^ feff!)l Talue, is powdt, fhiHingi, ind pence, or the 
Uke, which are called SJirart dewamintitiont, the ope* 
j'atioiu in arithmetic mail be regulated by the nlue 
of the anicles. We (hall give here a few of the moA 
tables (or the learner’s infoneation. 


I. SttrUng Money. 
4 Farlhingtssi penny, 
markta d. 

12 Pence=i IhiHing, ». 


11 . ytveirdufou Weight. 
l6 Dramtsi ounce, oz. 
idOunressi pound, lb. 
zS Pounds I quarter, qr. 


20 Sfaillitigtsi pound, L. 4 Quan.s i hua. wgh*, C. 
Alfo, 68. 8(l.s i ooble 20 Huo. weights 1 too, T. 


HI « T T C. Cbip;^ 

fam of a column of pence be which it three (hil- Addlekm. 
liogt and feven pence, mark 7 under the pence column, ’ — 
lod carry 3 to that of the (hillingi. 

Note 3. Some add the luwer denomioitlont after 
the following method: when, they have reckoned at 
many as amounts to on« of the higher denomination, 
or upward*, (Ley mark a dot, and begin again with 
the exceft of the number reckoned above the value of 
the denomination. The number of dots (howt how 
many are carried, and the kli reckoned iiutuber it 
placed under the column. 


> weights 1 too, T. 


10E.SI angel 
13*. 4d. or two thirdt 
of a pounds I merk. 

ScotK money is divided in the fame manner as fler* 
ling, and has one twelfth of its value. A pound Scott 
is equal to is. 8d. Aerling, a (hilbug Srott to a pen* 
ny Acriing, and a penny Scota to a twelfth part of a 
penny, ilcrling; a mark Scots is two thirds of a 
pound Scots, or 1(lerling 

111 . Troy Weight. IV. jifolheeeirut Weight. 
20 Mitessi grain, gr. 20 Grainisi fcruple, ^ 
24 Gminssi pen. dw^ 3 Scruplessi dram, 5 
20 Penny w^'si ounce, oz. 8 Dramssi ounce, { 

12 Ounceszr pound, lib^ 12 Ouncetsi pound, tb 
V. EngUjhDrj Meafure. VI. Scott Dry Mta/urt. 
a Pintasi quart 4 Lip'piessi peck 

4 Qtiartss I gallon 4 Peckis t firlot 

2 Gallonsst peck 4 Fi-dotssi boll 

4 Peckssi bu(hel 16 Bollssi chalder 

8 Bulliel«si quarter 

VII. T.nglijh Land Mca‘ VIII. Scott Land Mtth 
Jure. Jure. 

30^ Square yardssi pole 36 Square elltsl fall 
or perch 40 Fallss i rood 

40 Pulrars t rood 4 Roodss 1 acre 

4Ruod(st aci'c 

IX. Eong Mtc-fvrt. X. Time. 

12 Inchess I foot 60 Secondtsi minote- 

3 Feetsi yard doMinutctsi hour 

5 r yardss 1 pole 24 Hourisl day 

40 Poleis I furlong 7 Dayss I week 

8 Furloiigssi mile 365 Dayasi year . 

3 Milessi league. jzWeeks&idaystyetr 

Rule for compound Addition. Arrange like qua* 
” titics under like, and carry according to tbe uloe 
of the higher place.*’ 

Note I. When you add a denomination, which con* 
taint more columns than one, and from which you oar* 
ry to the high^^y 20, 30, or any evcD number of teu, 
firft add thcjBps of that columa, aod mark down tbdr 
fom, carrykH^e tent to the next column; then add 
the tent, aM^jOarry to the higher denomination, by the 
number of tetri that it contains of the lower. For ex* 
ample, in adding (hilliugt, carry by to from the uaiti 
to the ten^ and by 2 from the tent to tbe poundt* 
Nutt 2. If you do not carry .fay an even number of 
tens, hrA find the comfdete fuiB M the lower denomi. 

ration, then inquire how manr of the higher that fum 
contains, and carry accordingly, and mark thenmain* 
der, if any, under the column. For exan^Ie, if tbe 


Examplet in Sterling Money. 


L.»45 

6 

8 

X.. <6 

9 

Hr 


215 

5 

9 

169 

16 

10 


17a 

18 

4 

36 

12 

9i 


64s 

7 

7 

54 

7 

6 


757 

2' 

3 

30 

- 



35 

3 

9 

7 

*9 

6 


9 

- 

7 

707 

>9 

11 


1764 

12 

3 

*4 

>4 

4 


78c* 

- 


84 

18 



99 

9 

9 

125 

3 

7 


150 

to 


t6 

16 

8i 


844 

8 

7 

62 

5 

3 



In Awrdt^it 

Weight. 



r. 

C. 

gr. 

U>. 

r« c. 

gr. 

a. 

1 

*9 

3 

aS 

3 *5 

t 

22 

- 

*4 

I 

}6 

6 3 

- 

10 

a 

t8 

1 

16 

F 7 

3 

sd '4Bi 

- 

i 

2 

*7 

S » 

. 2 

— 

} 

9 

- 

10 

-4 .•-} 

1 

lO. 

— 

n 

2 

H 

- 18 

I 

1.2 

— 

jf 

3 

18 

1 1 

1 

I 

4 

6 


S 

1 5 

- 

7 

aoa 

6 

3 

9 

6 4 

- 

9 

6 

4 

- 

,4 ■ 

4 « 

- 

5 

5 

5 


5 

. '* .■*. 

•8; 

4 


'^ea oae pan w3I nqt coataio tbe whole ac«oent« 
we add tbe «nt& it coutaint, and writa agatnft theic 
fum Data^ Jormmrd h sod we be.^ the qext page 
with the f«iq of the foregoiog, writiog ,qfaiiiA it, > 
Drought forward. . 

When artidet AU leveial p^t, aad thek 
fom .k K9awn» which sathe cafe js trankribing ac* 
counts, it it beft to proceed it.tbe fdlowiBg mtaotr i 
Add the pagei, plaaog the (untt on a fepante paper j 
then add the fumt, and if tbe amount of.the whole be 
right. It oaly remalot to find uAiat number Ibould 
be placed at ^e foot and top of the pagn. For this 
poipofe, repeat the fum of toe firA page on'the fame 
Une) a^ tbe fumt of the firA and (econd, placing 
tbe amount in a line with the fecond} to toil ado 
the fum of tbe third, placing the amount in a line 
with the third. Proceed in the like manner vvith the 
otben; and if the laA fum conrfpondt with tbe amount 
of the page, it is right. Tbele fums are tranferibed 
at the mot of the refpefUre pages, and tops of the 
follosring ones. 

Examplet. 



Sabtradion 


L.134 fi 8 

L. 


L. 

L. 



4 * 3 9 

170 

S 

4 ?• 

4 » »5 

3 

9 

»75 4 9 

66 

9 

8 18 

6 8 12 

2 

6 

4 » 5 7 

73 

8 

6 12 

>3 * 7 

S 

4 

rfiS 7 4 

45 

3 

2 ij 

3 9-8 

— 

— 

148 5 8 

78 

7 

9 »7 


9 

6 

73 2 3 

12 

• 

- 18 

6 8 - 

5 

10 

L. 

L. 


" L. 

L. 



I*' Page. 

L.778 

16 

-■ 

L. 778 'ifi 

• 



44 f 

14 

5 

1224 10 

5 




»9 

9 

1376 10 

2 


> 4 th 

4 > 

43 

6 

II 

1419 17 

1 



L.1419 

17 1 






Then we Irnifcribe 778l> the foot of the firft 

ind top of the fecontl pages, 1224!. iot> jd. at the 
foot of the fecond and top of third} and fo oo. 

Chap. IU. SUBTRACTION. 

SuBTaacTioN it the operation bf which we take a 
teJTcr nurrbcr from a greater, and find their difference. 
It is exadiy oppoTite to addition, and is performed by 
learners in a Me manner, beginning at the greater, 
and reckoning downwards the units of the leffer. The 
greater ia odled the andthclcfier the /uiira- 

Bend. 

If any figure of the fubtrahend be greater than tlie 
eerroCpunding figure of the minuend,- we add ten to 
'' t of the minuend, and haring fonnd and marked 
-difference, we add One to the next place of the Tub* 
ihend. ThU h caUed ^rroewi^ tta. The reafon 
will appear, if wb coRfider that, when two numbers 
are equally increafed by adding the time to both, their 
difference will not be altered. When we proceed as 
directed abovei w«ten.to the ninoend, and we 
likeWife add one to tbc higher place of she fuber^scud, 
which is equal to ten of the lower |^ce. 

Ruix. ** Sidstraift uiuts from units, tens fh>n tens, 
*< Bid fe on. N any''figure of‘the fubtrahend be 
** greater than the corvefponding one of the minuend, 
•* bertW ien." 

£k«iittk Mwueud 173^4 

"■ SuMraheed «455 57^*35 

Reauinder >52241 359406 

To prove fubtraftion, add the fabenhend-and re> 

maind^ togetherif their fum- be equal to the mi. 
Buend, the account it right. 

Or &hunft the remainder from the minuend. If* 
the difference be equal to the fubtrahend, tht account 
is riglit. a 

Ruli fir cempifmdftAmaun. '< Place like deno* 
’** minations under like; and borrow, when oece&ry, 
*' according to the value of the higher place.** 
Entttnfkt. 

C. qr. Rh. .A. R.- F. E. 

1:..I46 33 12 3 19 15 a 24 18 

y6 7 6- 5 *4 I* » 56 7 

L. 87 15 9 7 3 >3 a 3 n 

Note 1. The reafon for borrowing is the fame as 
in limple fubtraAioo. Thus, in fublraAiog pence, we 


add I a peace when aeccllan to the .minuend, and at 
tbe next ftep, sve add <»e ftioing to the fubtrahend. 

Note a. When then are two places in the fame de* 
nomination, if the next hitter contain exadlly fo many 
tens, it it beff to fubtriS the units iirft, borrowing 
ten when neceifary; and then fubtradt the tens, bar. 
rowing, if there is occafioR, according to the number 
of tens in the higher deaominackHi. 

Note 3. If the value of the higher deaomiRation be 
not an even number of tern, fubtrad the units and 
tens at once, borrowing according to ^e value of the 
higher denomination. 

Note 4. Some choofe to fubtrad the place in the fub* 
trabend, when h exceeds that of the minuend, from 
tbe value of the higher denomination, and add the mi* 
nuend to the difference. This is only a different or. 
der of proceeding, and gives ihc fame anfwer. 

Note 5. As cuftom has effabHihi-d the method of 
placing the fubtrahend under the minuend, we follow 
It when there is no reafon fur doiug otberwife s but 
tbe minuend may be placed under the fubtrahend with 
equal propriety ; and the learner ihould be able to 
work it cither way, with equal readinefs, as this laft 
is fometimei more convenient; of which infiances will 
occur afterwards. 

Note 6. The learner (hould alfo acquire the habit 
when two numbers are marked-down, of placing fuch 
a number under tbe leffer, that, when added together, 
the fum may be equal to the greater. The operation 
is tbe fame as fubtradlion, though conceived in a dif¬ 
ferent manner, and is urefal iu balancing accounts, 
and on other occalions. 

It is often neceflar}* to place the fuma in different co* 
lumns, in order to exhibit a clear view of what is re¬ 
quired. For infiance, if the values of feveral parcels 
of goods are to be added, and each parcel conilfts of 
feveral articles, the particular articles fiiould be placed 
in an inner column, and the fum of each pared extend, 
ed. to the outer coliunu, and the total added there. 

If any perfon be owing an account, and has made 
feme partul payments, tbe payments muft be placed iu 
an inner oolumn, and their fum extended under that of 
the account in the outer column, and fubtraded there. 

An example or two will make this plain. 
iA.j] 30 yaidi liuea at xs. L.3 

45 ditto at Is. 6d. 376 

■ — ■ ~ L. 6 7 6 


j20 Ib thread at 4s. L.24 
40 ditto at 3s. 6 

30-diuo at as. fid. 3 15 


33 '5 


3ri.3 1773.. 

Ju. 15. Lent James Smith L.5D 
S3. Lent Urn further 70 


L40 3 6 


-L. 120 


Feb* 3. Received in part L.62 
|. Received further 
In gold L. 10 10 

la WYcr xj 

I — 23 to 


85 1© 


Balance due me L.34 10 


Chap.' 



Chai* . IV. MULTIPUCATION. 

r 

In l!^Iu2ti»Uctlioa, two aamben are given, and k ii 
reqmred to ted bow cnach the firft anounta to, when 
reckoned as many tinea at there are uaita in the fe« 

eond. Tha»y 8 muMpliecl by 5, or 5 ti»et> 8, n 40. 
Tlic given numhera (8 and 5) are called fatlort i the 
firli (8)thcmidi^&«n</; tbe/econd (5) the nvZr^MSrr j 
and the amoont (40) the^du^. 

Tbia o]xmiao n nothing elie than addition tA the 
fame number feveral timea repeated. If we mark 8 
five tima under each other, and add them, the (um 
ia 40: But, aa thii kind of addition ii of frequent and 
exteafive ufe, in order to ihorten the operation, we 
mark down the number only once, and conceive it to 
be repeated as often at there are unite in the mtdti^ier. 

For this purpofe, the learner muft he tborougidy 
acquainted with the followisg multiplication table, 
which ii compiled by adding each digit twelve tiiBCs. 


Twice 1 

1 Thrice I 

[Four fimesl 

Fivetima' 

1 Sixtisnei ' 

(Seven times 

1 is 

3 

1 

»» 3 

I 

« 4 

I 

>» 5 

I 

IS 6 

1 

IS 7 

3 

4 

2 

6 

3 

8 

X 

10 

2 

12 

3 

*4 

3 

6 

3 

9 

3 

12 

3 

*5 

3 

18 

3 

31 

4 

8 

4 

13 

4 

16 

4 

30 

4 

*4 

4 

38 

5 

10 

5 

*5 

3 

30 

5 

aj 

5 

30 

5 

35 

6 

12 

6 

18 

6 

*4 

6 

30 

6 

3O 

6 

4 * 

7 

*4 

7 


7 

38 

7 

35 

7 

4 * 

7 

4 S 

8 

16, 

8 

* 4 ! 

8 

3 * 

8 


8 

48 

8 

56 

9 

18 

9 

*7 

9 

36 

9 

45 

9 

54 

9 

63 

10 

30 

10 

30 

10 

40 

10 

5 * 

10 

60 

10 

70 

11 

23 

11 

33 

11 

44 

ti 

55 

11 

66 

It 

77 

13 

*4 

13 

36 

12 

48 

12 

60 

13 

7 * 

13 

84 


Eiehttisissi 

NinctimM! 

;Ten times | 

EUtm times | 

.Twelve tiroes 

I 

is 8 

I 

is 9 

1 

is 10 

1 

IS 11 

X 

IS 12 

a 

16 

a 

tS 

3 

30 

3 

23' 

2 

*4 

3 

*4 

3 

*7 

3 

30 

3 

33 

3 

36 

4 

3 * 

4 

36 

4 

40' 

4 

44 

4 

48 

5 

40 

5 

45 

5 

50 

5 

55 

5 

60 

6 

48 

6 

54 

6 

60 

6 

66 

6 

73 

7 

56 

7 

63 

7 

70 

7 

77 

7 

84 

8 

64 

8 

7 * 

8 

80 

8 

88 

8 

96 

9 

7 * 

9 

61 

9 

90 

9 

99 

9 

X08 

10 

60 

10 

90 

10 

too 

to 

110 

to 

120 

11 

88 

II 

99 

II 

no 

11 

lai 

11 

> 3 * 

13 

96 

13 

to8 

13 

130 

13 

132 

12 

*44 


If both fadoTs be under is, the tahle exhiluta the 
produA at once. If the multiplier only he nnder is, 
we begin at the unit place, aad multiply the figuret 
in their order, carrying the tens to the higher place, 
as in addition. 

Ex. 76659 multiplied by 4, or 76859 added 4 timeb 
4 76859 

- 76859 

307436 76859 

5 «HJ 6 , 

If the multiplier be to, aaites a cypher to the 
multiplicand. If the muhiiRier be too, we annex two 
rypliM; and fa m. Th*r eafoa ittAvioua, from the 
uCt of^m^en in notation.' 

If multiplier be any digit, srith one or more 
rypheri oo the right band, we muUiply by the figure, 

s 


and annex an equal number of ryphers to the produd. Muh^ 
Thus, if it be required to multi]>ly by 50, wc firft 
multiply by 5, and then annex a cypher. It is the 
fitme thing aa to add iIk multipliaind fifty times; and 
this might be done by writing the account at large, di' 
tiding the coinmn into 10 paru of 5 lines, finding the 
film of each part, and adding tliefe t<^n fuins together. 

If the multiplier cunfilt of feveral fignificaut figures, 
wc multiply fcpaiatdy by each, anti add the produifts. 

It is the fame as if we divided a long aceount of ad¬ 
dition into parts egrrefponding to the figures of the 
multiplier. 


EKamfie. To multiply 7329 by 365. 

73*9 73*9 73*9 .36645= f times. 

5 60 300 439740 = fio times. 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ I ■ I-. - ■ _ 3198700= 300 timea. 

36645 439740 2198700 . — 

3675085 = 365 times. 
It ia obvious that 5 times the multiplicand added to 
60 timea, and to 300 tiroes, the fame mull amount to 
the produd required. In pradice, we place the pro- 
dudi at ODce under each other j and as the cyphers 
arifing from the higher places of the multi{ 4 icr, arc 
loft in the addition, we oout them. Hence may be 
inferred the fipllowiitg 

Rule. “ Place the multiplier under the multipli- 
cand, and muliiply the latter fucceffively by the 
« fignificant figures of the former} placing the right 
** baad figure of es^ prodiid und^ the figure of the 
" multiplier from which it arifea | then ami the pro- 
« dud.” 

•£*• 73*9 4*785 

365 9 « 


36645 43785 

43974 385065 

*1987 - 

- 3895435 

2675085 

A nuaher which cannot be produced by the mul¬ 
tiplication of two others is called a frim nwmitr / u 
3i 5v '7> >L* xid DMoy others. 

A mnW which may be podoead. by the nralti- 
plicatsoB of two or more fmaller ones, is called a cm- 
RtoRdar. For exau^e, 27, which arifes from the 
twtiplieatioA of 9 by 3 ( and tbefe aumben (9x063) 
arc caBed the nmfmaAfartt of 37. 

CmtfsShiu otti Farittiet n Mmli^iGealiaa. 

Firft, If the multiplier be a compolite number, we 
may rnnh^dy feceefitvely by the cosoponeat puts. 
£2.7638 by 45 or 5 times 9 7638 I ft, 549A by 73 
45 9 »«J. * 3759 hy 56 

— -3'J* 564«7hyi44 

38190 687434th, 73048 by 84 

3055* 55‘b,«66549by 125 

■■■« ■6th,3789i4hy 54 

343710 3437i07th,52aH!;<by 63 

Becaufe the fecond produd is equal to five times the 
firft, aod the firft ia equal to uine times tlie multi- 

plicand, 


37846 93956^ 

335 8704 


*89*30 375824 

113538 657693 

7569a ,75*648 


8893810 ' 817793024 



A R t T 

plicati<l, h Is obvious that the fecond prodiiA muft be 
eatifin. times nine, or forty-five timn ii great as the 

- ■»“ tntihiplicnnd. 

Svcmi<Cy, If the multiplier be 5, which is the half 
of 10, wv annex a cypher and diTide by a. If 

it be 2;, which is the fourth part of lOO, we may 
annex two cyphers, and divide by 4. Other con- 
traAions of the like kind will readily occur to the 
learner. 

Thirdly, To multiply by 9, which is one lefs than 
10, we may annex a cypiier; and fubtradi the multi¬ 
plicand from the number it compofes. To multiply 
by 99,999, or any number of 9’s, annex at many cy¬ 
phers, and fubtra£i the multiplicand. The mfon is 
ubviuur; and a like rule may be found, though the 
unit place be different from 9, 

Fuiirthly, Somctioies a line of the produA ts more 
cafily obtained from a former line of the fame than 
from the multiplicand> 


J37* 

ad.] 1348 

84 

36 

5488 

8088 

10976 

>044 

115248 

48528 


Si t t I c. 

It is a matter of iadtifereace wbleh of the fa£iors 
be ufed as the multiplier; for 4 multiplied by 3 gives 
the fame produft at 3 multiplied by 4; aird the like' 
holds uiiiverfally true. To illuilrate this, we may 
mark three rowt of points, four ia each .... 
row, placine the rows under eaeVrother t .... 
'and we fhaU dfo have four rows, con- .... 
taining three points each, if we reckon Uie rows down¬ 
wards. 

Multiplication ia proven by repeating the opera- 
tion, nfing the moltiplier for the multiplicand, and 
the molti]>licand for the multiplier. It may alfo bo 
proven by dtvHiun, or by calling out the 9’B; of which 
afterwardu and an accoout, wrought by any contnic- 
tion, may be proven by performing tlie operation at 
large, or by a dilTci'ent contraAion. 

Compound MuUipUcation. 

RvLt I. “ If the multiplier do not exceed 12, the 
*' operation is performed at once, beginning at the 
* loweft place, and carrying according to the value of 
** ibc higher place.’* 

^E*amplej.'] C'wi.qr, lb. A. R. P. Ih.ox.dvft. 

13 6 7 12 2 8 13 3 ]8 7 5 9 

9 5 6 12 


In the firft example, infteadof multiplying by 5, we 
may multiply 5488 by a { and, in die fecond, inilcad of 
muliplyiiig by 3, we may divide 8088 by 2. 

Fifthly, Sometimei tne produA of two or more fi¬ 
gures may be obtained at once, from the produA of a 
figure already found. 


£». ift.3 


U556 

648 


ad.] S 46 i 3 a* 

9M4 


114848 

918784 

$30x688 


13849084 

166191408 

332382616 

3340585793 fi 4 


In (be fecond e;xample, we multiply firft by 4 { th^ 
becBufe 12 timet four is 46, we multiply (be firft Vme 
of tfaeproduA by ix« infteadof multiplying feparktely 
by Band 41 iaftly, Becaufc twice 48 is 96, we multiply 
the fecond line of the produd by 2, ioftead of multi¬ 
plying feparately by 6 and 9. 

When we follow this method, we muft be careful to 
place the right band figure of each produA under the 
right hand Sgiue of that part of the multiplier which 
it is derived from. 


It would anfwer equally weQ in all cafes, to begin 
the work at the higheft place of the multiplier ; and 
contra&ions are fumeUmes obtained by following that 
order. 


£x. jft.] 31*5 or 3125 2d.] 3245a 

64a 642 52575 


18750 

12500 

6250 

2006250 


18750 162260 

131250 811300 

-- *433900 

2006250 ' - 

1706165900 


L.119 19 3 62 3 12 85 —26 89 5 8 

Rvi.a II- ** If the multiplier be a compofite num- 
ber, whofe compooeat parts do not exceed 12, mill- 
** tiply fiift by one of tlicfc parts, then multiply the 
» produA by the other. Proceed in ibc fame maunec 
“ if t!»e« be more than two.’* 


£x. ift,] 

L. 15 

3 

8 by 32=8x4 

8 


L. 121 

9 

4=8 times. 

4 


L. 485 

n 

4 = 32 times. 

ad.] 

L. >7 

3 

8 by 75 =5X5x3 
3 


L. 51 

M 

— = 3 timet. 

5 


L. 257 


- = 15 times. 

5 


L. 1288 


-sc 75 times. 


Note I. Although the oomponent parts will an¬ 
fwer in any order, it ii beft, when it can he done, to 
take these ia fuch order as may clear off fomc of the 
lower placet at the firft multiplication, as is done in 
£x. a± ^ 

Mete a. The operation may be proved, by taking 
the component parti in a different order, or dividing 
the multiplier iu a different manner. 

Rvia III. “ If the multiplier be a prime number, 
multiply firft brtlic coinpolite number next lower, 
" then by the difference, and add the produilti.” 




L< 35 t? 9by67sr644-3 KocbecaufcStimeiS 
6 64 ^ Sx8 >*C 4 > «< multiply twice 

- - I by 8, which givei 2296]. 

L. 287 2 - s8 timet. 161. equal to 64 times the 
8 multiplicands thenwehud 

■ ■ the amount of 3 times tbe 

L.1296 16 - sC4 tinges, multiplicand, which is 
107 13 3 =: 3 times, to?!, tji. 3d.s and it It 
■ — evident that thefe added, 

L.a404 9 3 =67 limes, amount to 67, themnlti* 

plicaiid. 

' Rule IV. '* If there he a compoiitc number a Ut> 
“ tic above the multiplier, we may multiply by that 
** number, aud by the difFereoce, and HibtraA the 
“ fccond produft from the firft.” 

L. 17 4 5byio6=io8—2 Here we multiply 
12 108= 9X12 by 12 and9, tbe com* 

ponent -parts of 108, 
L. 3 o 6 13 - and obtain a produfl 

9 of 1860I. 6t.equalto 

..— 108 times the roultU 

L. 185:9 17 -=108 times. plicand 1 and, at this 

34 8 10= 2 times. is twice oftener than 

. ■ .' was required, we fub* 

L.1825 8 2=io6 times. trad!themultipUcand 

doubled, vid the re* 
tnainder is the aum- 
ber-fought. 

Eicmple. 34]. Ss. aid. by 3466. 

RulcV. ** If the multiplier be Ur^e, multiply by 
“ JO, and multiply the prodod again by 101 by 
which means you obtain an hundred timet the gi* 
** ven number. If the multiplier exceed 1000, mul- 
" tiply by 10 again s and continue it farther if the 
" multiplier require it ; then multiply the gieen 
“ number by the unit-place of the multiplier 5 the 
« firft produA by the ten.place, the fccond pr^uA 
** by the hundred*place ; and fo ou. Add the pro* 
duAs thus obuined together.’* 

1j. j 4 8 sibyjcwL. 17a 1 o}s ytimet 
10 


'* Ife I t # it t t I d ' 

This computation, for changing any fum of money, Divifion. 
weight, or mcafure, into a different kind, is called' 
RiDUCTtoN. When the quantity given is expreffed 
in different denominations, we reduce the higheff to 
the next lower, and add thereto the given number of 
that denomination s and proceed in like manner till 
we have reduced it to tbe loweil denomination. 

Example. To reduce 46I. 13s. 8|d. to farthings. 

L. 46 


20 


lOtimesL. J44 a ibyis 
10 


S064 la ( 


60 timet 


lOOtimesL- 3441 — roky4=* 3 4 «= 400tjnw 

to 


’tooctun<tL.344to 8 4br39 


rt 0313 S 

--* 


3 »- iwjoobibau 


L. 11923s 9 toia3465tiBBes 
The ufc of multiplication is to compute the ametuit 
of any number of equal articles, either in refpcA of 
mcafure, weight, value, or any other cosfideration. 
The multiplicand exprefles how much ia to be re<;k* 
oned for each article \ and the naUipher cxprcffcs 
bow many timea that si to be reckoned. Aa the 
multiplier points out tbe number of aniclea to be 
added, it is always an abftraA number, and has no 
reference to any value or meafore whatever. It is 
therefore quite improper to tctempc tbe multiplica¬ 
tion uf ihiUingt by IhilHAgt, «r to coniider the multi¬ 
plier as expreOive of any d e ^omin atioB. The moft 
common inilances in whien the praAice of this ope¬ 
ration is required, arc, to Snd the amount of any 
number of parcels, ro find the value of any number 
of articles, to find the weight or meafurf of a tuun- 
■her of articles, &c. 


920 ihilliags in L. 46 

«3 


Or thus: 

L. 46 13 8i 
20 


933 ihUlings in h.4$ 13 

933 

12 

12 

11196 pence in L.46 13 

11204 

8 

4 

11204 pence in . L. 4^ *3 ^ 

44819 

4 


44186 ftithiogsinX. 46 13 8 


8-. 




448i9fmthing8iAL. 4$ 13 8^ 

Itia eafy to take in or add the hi^er denomina¬ 
tion at the iiuae time we multiply the lower. 

Ch«!. V. DiyifilON. 

Im divifioo, two DumbcM are given; and it 
quired to findliow often the fbmer contcina tb 
ter. Thus, it may be aiked bow often 21 con 
7, and the atsfwer iv exaAly 3 tifuea. Tbe former 
given munber (si) ia called the Dividtudi the lat¬ 
ter (7) the i and tbe number requir^ (3) the 

U freqo^y bappena tint tbe divifion can¬ 
not be etns^ed entfin wiomtt ftaAkwe. Thua it 
h may be asced, bow-oRca 8 is edstabed in 291 the 
wfwcr it twice, and the remaiad^ «f 

This Mwmtiea eonfifia io fubcia&ng Use divifer 
from the otridend, sad again ftom the remiunder, u 
often Bt it can be dbac, and redtoaing tbe .oamher 
^ fufa ti aAioaai aii . , . ‘ . 

at • '' , *9 ' 

7 firft ftftrtnAlon 


8 firft fobtniftkio 


H- 

7 ftcoad fubtraftion 


7 third fubtraAiom 


It 


8 fecund fubtzadtiop 
5 rewBader. 


At' this operation, perfisrmed at larn, would be 
very tedious, when the quotient is a bi^ number, it 
ia proper to. ftiorten it by every convenient method t 
and, for this purpofe, we may mult^y the divifor 
by any Dumber wbofe produA is apt greater than 
the dividend, and fo fubtraA it twice vi ihricc, or 
oftener, at the fame time. The heft way is to mul- 
tiply it by the greateft number, that does not nife 
the produA too high, and that number ia al/o tbe 
quotient. For example, to divide 45 by 7, wc in¬ 
quire what is the greateft multiplier tor 7, that does 

3 not 



cfejK tr: /i ti 1 t « 

BOl gtw t pfodoft abo^e 45 5 and- «e fliall find that 
is 61 and 6 limes 7 it 4a, which, fubtrafted from 
♦y, leaves a remainder of 3. Therefore 7 may be 
fubtrafted 6 times from 45 ; or, sriiich is the fame 
things, 45, divided by 7, gives a quotieiic of <J, and a 
' remainder of 3. 

If the divifor dn not exceed is, we readily find the 
higbeft multiplier that can be ufed from the multipli* 
-cation table. If it exceed 12, we may try any multi* 
plier that we think will anfwer. If the produft be 
greater than the dividend, the multiplier is too great; 
and, if the remainder, after the prt^uft is fubtrafted 
from the dividend, be greater than the divifor, 
the multiplier is too fmall. In either of thefe cafes, 
we mufi try another. But the attentive Uamer, after 
fome praftice, will generally hit on the right multiplier 
at firA. 

If the divifor be contained ofitenerthan ten times in 
the dividend, the operation requires as may fteps as 
there are figures in the quotietit. Por inftance, if the 
quotient be greater than loo, but left than 1000, it 
r^uires 3 fteps. We firft inquire how many hundred 
times the divifor is contained in the dividend, and fub* 
traft the amount of tliefe hundreds. Then we in* 
quire bow often it is contained ten times in the re* 
miinder, and fubtnft the amount of chefe tens. Laftly, 
We inquire how many fiugle times it is contained in 
the remainder. The method of proceeding will ap> 
pear from the following enmple: 

To divide' 5936 by 8. 

From 5936 

m Take yfioosiyoo times 8 

•" Rem. 336 

From which take 330 s 40 timea 8 


Rett. \6 

From which t^e td= a times 8 

o 74a limes 8 in all. 

It ii olrHoiu, ^hat la ofteil ai 8 sa contained in 59, 
fo many hundred' timn itwQl be eonuined in 5^, 
or in- 393d ( aiid^ n- often u ft ia contained in 33, fo 
many ten timee ft will faie contained ia 330* or m 
33l$'l and thus the higher olacei of the quotient will 
be obtaihed with eqou eale aa the lower. The ope* 
radon Wiglit be.pmortted by fnbtrafting 8 conti* 
nualir frrai the dmden^ whien will lead to the fame 
coneiilfion by a ve^ tedious proceCi. After 700 fab* 
traft^tii, the remainder would be 336; after 40 more, 
it would be 16 { and after t more, the dividend would 
be entitely ekhaufted. In praftice, we omit the cy* 
phers', md proceed by the following 

Rules, tft, <• AiTume u many figures on the left 
*' hatfd of the multiplier as contain the divifor once 
or ofteneY: find how many tjmes they contain H, 
and place the anfWer as the higheft figure of the 
quotient. 

Ell, Wbltiply the dtviJbr by the figure -you have 
Ibubd, and pUkc the produft under tV part of the 
“ ditideud ftorti which it is obtaioe'd. 

3d," Subtraft the prOduft from the figures above it. 
4lh, “ Bring down the next figure of the dividend 
to the remainder, and divide the'numbft it makes 
“ up, as before.” 

Vbt. n. Part I. 


lit f t I ft 

EiumfUt.'^ lit. 8);93fi(?4> 

flu 

33 

16 


9 d. 63)30114(478 DivUi^ 
35J .. -- 



Sd. 365)97493*(*<57t 

730... 

*449 

3199 


I 7 

Tnr 


*593 

* 5 Jf 


383 

JlL 

Remainder 17 

The numbers which We divide, as 59, 33, and 16, 
in the firft example, are called JiviJuals. 

It is ufual to mark a point under the figures of the 
dividend, as they are brought down, to prevent nrif- 

takes. 

If there be a remainder, the divifion is completed 
by a vulgar fraftion, whofc numerator is the l einainder, 
and'its denomiaator the divifor. Thus, in Ex. 3. the 
quotient is 2671, and the remainder 17 ; and the quo. 
tient completed is 2671 fVf. 

A number which divides another without a remain* 
der is laid to meafure it j and the fcveral numbers 
which meafure another, are called its ali^uni purls. 
Thus, a, 4, 6, 8, and 13, are aliquot parts of 24. 
As it is often nfcful to difpowr numbers which mca- 
fure others, we may obferve, 

ift, Every number ending with an even figure, that 
is, with 2,4, 6, 8, or o, is menfured by s. 

id. Every number ending with 5, or o, is mcafur* 

edbT5. 

3d, Every number, whofc figures, when added, «- 
mount to an even number of 5’s or 9’B is meafured by 
3 or 9, refpeftively. 

Co*traS\oru and f'^arlelies in Divifien. 

Firft, When the divifor docs not exceed 12, the whole 
computation may be performed without fetting down 
any figures except the quotient. 

jB*. 7)35868(5124 or 7)35868 

5124 

SecondW, When the divifor is a compofite number, 
and one of thi^ component parts alfo meafures the di¬ 
vidend, wr may divide fucceSvcly by the compuiieiit 
parts. 

Ex. ift.3 30114 by 63 ad.] 973 by 105=5x7x3 

9)30114 5)975 

7) 3346 3)105 

Quotient 478 7). 65 

Quotient 

This method might be alfo ufed, aUhough the com* 
poneot pans of the divifor do not meafure the divi* 
dead; but the learner will not ondcriUnd how to 
P p man.-igc 
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msna^ the Kmftinder till he ^be toquucced with the 
" 'dodtnne of vulgar fractions. 

Thirdly, When there «re cypher* annexed to the 
divifor, cut them oif, and cut on an equal number of 
figures from the dividend ; annex thefe figures to the 
remainder* Ex, To divide 378645 by yaoo* 
j2loo)3786|43(72^4J^ 

364* 


M E T I a 


Oiap. V 


4H3 


The reafon will appear by performing the operation 
at large, and comparing the Reps. 

Ti> divide by lo, too, 1000, or the like. Cut off 
as many figure^ on (he right hand of the dividend as 
tlicre are cyphers in the divifor. The figures which 
rcnr.iiii on the left hand compufc the quotient, and 
the figures cut off compofc the remainder. 

Fourthly, When the divifor confifts of feveral fi« 
gurcs we may try tlicm feparately, by inquiring how 
often the foil figure of the divifor is contained in the 
firll figure of the dividend, and then confidcring whe* 
thcr the fccond and following figures of the divifor be 
contained as often in the correfponding oncsof the dU 
vidend n '.lh the remainder (if any) prefixed. If not, 
w'c mvift begin again, and make trial of a lower num¬ 
ber. When the remainder is nine, or upwards, we 
may be fure the divifion^will hold through the lower 
places; aud it is seceffary to continue the trial 
farther. 

Fifthly, We may mike a table of the produAs of 
tlie divifor, multiplied by the nine digits, in order to 
difeover more readily how often it is cuntained in each 
dividual. This is convenient when the dividend is 
ver)’ long, or when it is required to divide frequently 
by the fame divifor. 

73 by 2 = 146 • 73)53872694(737982 

3 = 2'9 . 

4 = 292 - 

5 = 365 277 

6 = 438 219 

- = 511 - 

8 = 584 5B2 

9 = <^57 5 «* 



figures which remain on the left hand compofe the Divifioo. 
quotieut, and thofe cut off the remainder. 

If there be any carriage to the unit place of the quo¬ 
tient, add the number curried hkewiic to the remain¬ 
der, as ia £x. 2. ; and if the figures out off be all 9’s, 
add I to the quotient, and there is no rcmaiadcr. 
£»flm/;«.jfi.]99)324i23 2d0 99)347825 

3»4‘ 5478 

3* 54 


.3273I96 3J33157 

Quotient 3273 and rem. 96. 1 


3d.] 999)476523 

47 ^ 

476I999 

I 


Quotient 5333.58 rem. 


Retn. 8 

Sixthly, To divide hy 9, 99, 999, or any number 
uf 9 ’b, tranfcrlbe under the dividead part of the 
Ihifting the highell figure aa manj places to 
the right hand as there are 9’s iathe diviior.. Tran- 
fcribe .it; again, with the like change of jilace, as often 
as thq^Jragth of the dividead admits; add tbefe to- 
gtlher, and cut off as many figure* from the right 
band of the fum as there are 9's in the divifor. The 


Quotient 477 

To explain the reafon of this, we muil recolIc£l, 
that whatever number of hundredi any dividend con¬ 
tains, it contain* an equal number of 99*6, together 
with an equal number of unit*. In Ex. i. the divi¬ 
dend contain* 3241 hundred*, and a remainder of 23. 

It therefore cemtains 3241 time* 99, and alfo 3241, 
befides the remainder already mentioned.—Again, 
3241 contain* 32 hundreds, and a remainder of 51: it 
tlierefore contains 32 99’s, and alfo 32, befides we re- 
mainderof4i. Confcquently the dividend contains 
99, altogether, 3241 times, and 32 time*, that is 32721*, 
time*, and the remainder confift*-of 23^41, 
added, which makes 06. 

As multipiicMioTi Mpplies the place of frequent ad¬ 
dition*, and divifion of nequeiii fubtra&ions, they are 
only repetitions and contradtions of the fimple rules, 
and when compared together, their tendency is ex- 
adly oppofite. As numbers,' iacreafed by addition,, 
are diminished and brought back to their OTiginal quan¬ 
tity by fubtradiion 5 in like manner, nocB^s com¬ 
pounded by multiplioitioa an reduc^ by divifion to 
the parts from wiucb they were compounded. The. 
multiplier Ihowi how many additiens are necef&rv to. 
produce the number; and the quotient fiiows how 
many fubtradHon* are neceffery to exhauft it. It 
follow*, that the produdl, divided by the multipli- 
eand, will quote the multiplier; and becaufe eiuier 
fador may be affumed for the multiplicand, therefiore 
the produd divided by either fador, quotes the other.. 
It follow*, alio, that the dividend is equal to the pro- 
du^ of the divifor and quotient multiplied together 4 
and hence thefe operations mutually prove each 
other. 

To prove multiplication. Divide the produd by 
either iador. If the operation be right, the quotient 
is the other fadox, and there is no remainder. 

To prove divifion. Multiply the divifor and quo¬ 
tient together ; to the produd add' the remainder, if 
any *, and, if the operation be right, it makes up the 
dividend. Otherwife divide the dividend (after fub.. 
trading the remainder, if any) by the quotient. If 
the operation be right, it wtU quote the divifor. The 
reafon of all thefe rule* may be colleded from the laft 
paragrapli. 

Comfnnd. 
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Comfiund Dhi/fOttt 


i» Rule I. “ When'the dividend only confifts of 
different denominations, divide the higher deno. 
'* mination, and reduce the remainder to the next 
<■ lower, taking in (p. 296. Rule V.) the given num- 
“ ber of that dauoinination, and continue the divU 
“ fion.” 

Examflet. 

Divide I..465 : 12 : 8 Divide 345 cwt. iq. 81 b. 


by 72 
L. j. J, L. t. d. 
72)4'>5 12 8 (6 y 4 
432 •• • 


by 22 

Cwt, q. W, Cwt. q. Ih. 

*»)345 > ® (*5 a a« 
22 ’ • • 



*4 

12 

72)296 

288 


8 Rem. 


Or we might divide by 
^’* 4 he component parts of 
72, (as explained under 
Thirdly,^, 


44 

44 


Rule II. When the di^Hbr ii in different de> 
*< nominations, reduce both divifor and dividend to 
** the lovreft deootninattoo, and proceed as in fimplc 
** divifiaa. The quotient is an ab&radt number.** 

To divide 38I. 131. To divide 96 Cwt. iq. lolb. 

by 3cwt. aq. 81 b. 
Cwt.q.li. Cm. q. Ih. 

3 1 6 ) 96 1 20 

4 4 


by 5L 4s. 5d. 

L. 3 4 J L.38 13 


20 

12 

773 


20 

773 

12 


14 

28 


)9276(i 2 quote. 120 
773 *8 


4[oo) t o8joo( 2 7 quote. 
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when the other fador is given 1 and therefure is of T) 
two kinds, fince either the muItipUcr or the miiltipli.'^ 
cand may be given. If the former be given, it difeo. 
vers what that number is which is contained fo many 
times in anotlter. If the latter be given,.it difeovers 
how many times one number is contained in another. 
Thus, it anfwers the quellions of an oppufite kind tn 
thofe mentioned under Rule IV. p. 296. as, To find 
the quantity of a fingle parcel or (liare ; to hud the 
value, weight, or meafurc, of a Tingle article; to lind 
how much work is done, provifions confiimcd, iutcreil 
incurred, or the like, in a finglc day, &c. 

The laft ufe of dmftun is a kind of rediiflion cx- 
adly oppofite to that deferibed under Rule V. p. 296. 
The manner of conducting and arranging it, wliru 
there are feveral denominations in the quefliun, will 
appear from the follpwing examples. 

I.To reduce 15783 pence 2. To reduce 174865 grs. to 
to poundt,fh. and pence. lb. oz. and dwt. Troy. 


20 

j 2 )i 5783 (« 3 >S ('55 
12* • • 120* 


37 

36 

18 

12 


”S 

100 

«5 


20 <2 

24)174865(7286(364(30 
168 • *• 6o*• 36‘ 


04 



63 

60 


3 » 

Anfwcr, 65I. 158. 38. Aof. 3olb. 40Z. 6dwt. Igr. 

In the firft example, we reduce 15783 pence to 
{hillings, by dividing by 12, and obtain 1315 Hiiilings, 
and a remainder of 3 pence. Then wc reduce 1315 
fhillings to pounds, by dividing by 20, and obtain 65 
pounds and a remainder of 15 {hillings. The dirilions 
might have been contraded. 

In the praAicc of arithmetic, qucHions often occur 
which require both multiplication and divillon to re. 
folve. This happens in reduction, when the higlier 
denomination does uot contain an exai^ number of the 
lower. 

Rule for mixed reduftion. “ Reduce the given deno- 
*' mination by multiplication to fume lower one, whicli 
“ is an aliquot part of both ; then reduce that by di* 
*< vifion to the denomination required.’* 

Ex. Reduce 31742!. to guineas. 


3 » 74 > 
20 


21)634840(30230 

63.... 


It is beft not to reduce the terms lower than is ne. 

ceffary to render them equal. For inffance, if each 
of them confifts of an even number of fixpences, four* 
pences, or the like, we reduce them to iixpcnces, or 
foi^cncei, but not to pence. 

The ufe of divifion is to find either of the fadfors 
by whofe multiplication a given number is produced. 



Here wc multiply by 
20, whicli reduces t'u 
pounds to {hillings ; and 
divide the prodiid by zi, 
which reduces the fliilUngs 
to guineas. 


Anfwer, 30230 guineas and 10 fliill. 

1 ’ P a As 




sl..l 


7 

i 3 

6 

IX 

i6 

i8 

9 

4 


6 

9 
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A* PprtugRcfe moaey freqaeotly psiTtn here in 
pAymeotSt we (hall gne t table of the piecea, aod 
thdr ultte. A mosaorc 

A half noidore 
A quarter moidore 
A double JoMoc* 

A Joonnci 
A half ditto 
A quarter ditto 
Au eighth ditto 

Note I. Guineas may be reduced to pounds, by add¬ 
ing one twentieth pert of the number. 

2. Pounds may be reduced to merits by adding one 
balf. 

3. Merks may be reduced to pounds by fubtradUog 
one-third. 

4. Four moidorea arc equal to three Jeannes: where¬ 
fore moidorcH may be reduced to Joannesi by fubtraA- 
mg one-fourth ; and Juanues to moidorei, by adding 
one-third. 

5. Five Joannes are equal to 9I. Hence it is eafy 
to reduce Portuguefe money to herling. 

Another cafci which requires both multiplication 
and divifton, is, when the value, weight, meafiire, or du¬ 
ration uf any quantity is given, and the value &c. of 
a different quantity required, we hrft find the value. See. 
of a lingle article by dividun, and then-the value, &c. of 
the quantity lequired, by multiplication. 

f.x. If 3 yarik coil I5i>. 9d. what will 7 yards ccift, 
at the fame rate I 
s. d. 

3) 15 9 Price of 3 yards. 

5 3 Price of i yard, by Rule IV. p. 296. 

7 


L. t 16 9 Price of 7 yards (by par. a/<. p. 299. 
co). I.) 

Many other inflances might be adduced, where the ope¬ 
ration, and the rcafonof it are equally obvious. Thefe 
are generally, though unnecelTarily, referred to the rule 
of Proportion. 

Wc (hall now offer a general obfervation on all the 
operations in arithmetic. When a computatios re¬ 
quires feveral Heps, we obtain a jull anfwer, whatei/er 
order wc follow. Some arrangements may be prefera¬ 
ble to others in point uf cafe, but all of them lead to 
the fame coiicluiiun. In addition, or fubtraAion, we 
may take the articles in any order, as it evident from 
the idea of number; or, we may collefl them into fe- 
vcral fums, and add or fubtniA thefe, cither fepanUely 
or together. Whenboth the fimple operations are re¬ 
quired to be repeated, we may either complete one of 
iliem tirft, or may introduce them promifcuOufly, and 
the compound operations admit of the fame variety. 
When feveral npmbcri are to be moltiplicd together, 
wc may take the fadors in any order, or we may ar- 
rkngc them into feveral clalTcs, find the pruduA of each 
vlafs, and then multiply the produfts together. When 
-n number is to be divided by feveral others, we may 
take the divifurs in any order, or we may multiply them 
»ntu cod) uxher, and divide by the produft ; or we may 
tmiltiply (hem into feveral parcels, and divide by the 
produdsfucci nivcly. LafUy, When multiplication and 
divifiou are both required, wc may begin with either; 
and wbeu both are icpeatcdly occe^ary, we may collcA 
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the multipliers into one produft, and the divifett into Divifion. 
one another) or, we colled them into parc.ti, ui c.fc'—■v*— 
them Gngly, and that in any order. Still we /hall obtain 
the proper anfwer, if none of the terms be neglected. 

When both multiplication and dsvifion are necefTary 
to obuin the anfwer of ■ queflion, it is generally bell 
to begin with the multiplication, as this oraer kieps the 
account as clear as poffible from fradion. The exam¬ 
ple laft given may be wrought accordingly as foUows: 

s. d. 

*5 9 
7 


3)5 JO 3 

t 16 9 

Some acrouotanta prove the operations of srltlrmctic 
by a method which they call calling out the 9’*, de¬ 
pending on the following principles: 

Firft, If feveral numbers be divided by any divifor: 
(the remainders being always added to the next num¬ 
ber), the fum of the quotients, and the lafl ramaindcr 
will be the fame at .^ofe obtained wheu the fum of 
the aumben' is divided by the fame divifor. Thus, 
19, 15, and 23, contain, together, as many 5'a, as ma¬ 
ny 7*6, &c. as their fum 57 does, and the remainders 
are the fame: and, in this way, addition may be pro¬ 
ven by divifion. It is from the correfpoDdence of the 
remainders, that the proof, by cafting out the 9*1, is 
deduced. 

Secondly, If any figure with cyphers annexed, be 
divided by 9, the quotient confifts entirely of that fi¬ 
gure ; and the remainder is idib theiane. Thus, 40r^ 
divid^ by 9, quotes 4, remaioder^) and 400 divided ' 
by 9, quotes 44, remainder 4. Jswae bolds with all 

the digits; and the reafon wiQ be eidfly underttood ; 
every digit, with a cypher aonesed, contains exaft- 
ly fo many tent; it mull therefore contam an eqiud 
nnmber of p’s, }»fidet a remaiRder of an equal num¬ 
ber of units. 

Thirdly. If any aonber be dirided by 9, tbe re¬ 
mainder is equal to the (vm of the figures o£ (he num¬ 
ber, or to the reminder <^tained> when that fum it 
divided by 9. For iafiance, 376;, divided by 9, 
leave 1 reawiader of ^ and the fum of 5, 7, '6, and 
5, is 21 } «ihUh diw^ by 9, leaves a raidniDder of 
3. Tbe renfba of ^is will 4ppoar from the fidlowii^ 
^uftntion: 

30CO divided by 9 quotes 353; remainder 5 

700 quotes 771 remainder 7 

60 quotes 61 remainder 6 

5 quotes o i remainder 3 

3765 4ifiSumofren). 21 

Again: it divided by 9 quotes a; remaiader 3 

wherefore, 3765 divid. by 9 quotes 418 ; remainder 3 ; 
for the reafoD given. Hcncc we may colledl the fol¬ 
lowing rules for praflice. 

To cafi the p’s out of any number, or to find what 
remainder.will be left when any number is divided by 
9 I Add. the figures, aod when the fum exceed* p, 

add the figures which would exprefs it. Pafs by tbc 
p’s; and, when the fum comes exaflly to 9, n^led 
it, and begin anew. For example, if it be required 
to call the p’l out of 3573>94i wcreckon thus : 3 and 
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Diri£on. j ii 9| and 7 is xj ; I and 5 is 6 , and 3 is 9, which 
we negleft j t and (psfling by 9) 4 is 61 which U the 
remainder or Rb8v>.t. 'If the article out of which the 
9’s are to be call contains more denoiniiiatioDS than 
une* we call the 9'$ out of the higher, and multiply the 
jcfult by the vnlue of thr lower, uiid enrry on the pro- 
du£f (calling out the 9’s, if necefTary), to the lower. 

To prove addition, call the 9’s out of the fevcral 
articles, carrying the rcfults to the following articles; 
call them alfo out of the fuin. If the operation be 
right, the rcfults will agree. 

To prove fuhtra^tion, cull the 9*8 out of the minu¬ 
end ; call them alfo out of the fubtrahend and remain¬ 
der together; and if you obtain the fame reCult, the 
operation is prefumed right. 

To pn>ve multiplication, cafi the 9’a out of the mul¬ 
tiplicand, Bod alfo out of the multiplier, if above 9. 
Multiply the rcfults together, and cad the 9’8, if ne- 
cclfary, out of their produd. Then call the 9’! out of 
the produd, and obi^erve if this refult correfpond with 
the former. 

£x. ill.] 9S76 ref. 6x^248 lef. 3. 

8 

74208 ref. 3. 

2d.] 7898 ref. 5 X 3=^5 6 . 

3 - 

63x84 

379x04 ref. 6. 

The reafoo of thif will be evident, if we confider 
multiplication under the view of repeated addition. 
In the firft example it is obvioufly the fame. In the 
fecond, yrt may fuppofe the maUipbeasd rqieated 48 
times, if -thk be done, and the 9’s call out, the re- 
fult, at the end of the gth line, will be o ; for any 
number, repeated 9 timet, and divided by 9, leaves 
no remains. The fame muft happen at the end of 
the 18th, 17th, 36th, and 4(th lioei; and the lad re* 
fult will be the uae aa if .the multiplicand had only 
been repeated 3 times. This is the re^on for calling 
out the 9's from the multiplier as well at the multi- 
plieaod. 

To prove divirion, call the 9’s out of the divifor, 
and alfo out of the quotient; multiply the refults, and 
call the 9*1 out of the produfl. If there be any re- 
inabder, add to it the refult, cafliiig out the g’s, if 
occeflkry. If the account be right, tlte lall refult will 
agree with that obtained from the dividend. 

£k. 4a) 2490 (59 ref. 5x6=30 ref. 3.. 
ref. 6 210 


390 

378 

Rem. 12 - - ref. 3. 

And the refult of the dividend is 6 
This depends on the fame reafon as the laft ; for the 
dividend is equal to the prududl of the divifor and 
quotient added to the remaiudes. 


M E T I C. 

We cannot recommead-this method, as it Ces under Prop^tiixi,^ 
the foUowmg difadvantagei. 

Firll, If an error uf 9, or any of its multiples, the 
committed, the refults will neverthclrfs agree; and fo 
the error will remain uodifcoveied. And this will al¬ 
ways be the cafe, .when • figure is placed or reckoned 
in a wrong column; which u one of the mod frequent 
caufes of error. 

Secondly, When it appears by the difagreement of 
the refults, that an error hu been committed, the par¬ 
ticular figure or figures in which the error lies are not 
pointed out; and, confequently, it ia not cafUy cor- 
rcfled. 


Chap. VI. RULE OF PROPORTION. 


SscT. L Simple Fbofobtiom. 

Quamtities are reckoned proportional to each 
other, when they are councflcd in fuch a manner, that 
if one of them be increafed or diminilbed, the other 
iiicreafe^ or diminilhes at the fame time; and the dc- 
gree of the alteration on each is a like part of its ort. 
ginal meafure; thus four aumbers are in the fame 
proportion, the firll to the fccond as the third to the 
fourth, when the firil contains the fecond, or any part 
of it, as often as the third containg the fourth, or the 
like part of it. lu either of tbefe cafee, the quotient 
of the firil, divided by the fccond, is equal to that of 
the third divided by the fourth} and this quotient may 
be called the meq/un oj the properthn. 

Proportionals are marked down in the fol]owin|^ 
manner: 6: 3:: 8: 4 

X2: 36;; 9: 

9: 6:: 24: 18 
16: 24:: 10 : 15 

The rule of Froportiuu direfts us, when three nuro- 
bers are given, how to find a fourth, to which the third 
may have the fame proportion that the firll h.is to the 
fecond. It 18 fumetimes called the Rule of Thru, from 
the three numbers given; and fometimes the G(iIiUn 
Rvie, from its various and extenfive utility. 

Rule. ** Multiply the fecund and third terms to- 
** gether, and divide the prudufl by the firll.” 

£x. To find a fourth proportional to 18, 27, and 34. 

18: 27 :: 34 : 51 

34 


13 


108 

fit 


18)918(51 

90 

18 

1 9 


o 

To explain the rctfon of this, we muH obfervcr 
that if two or more numbers be multiplied of divided 
alike, the pruduAs or quotient, will have the fame 

proportion. *8 : 27 

Multiplied by 34, 6ta : 9x8 

Divided by 18, 34 : 51 

The 
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tPrapwrian- The prodnfli 6 j 2, gifi, and the quotient* 34. yi, 
* ' • have ihcrrfivie the fame proportion to each other that 
iH has >0 27. In the coiirfe of this operation, the 
protluifla of the firll and third term arc divided by the 
hrfl ; therefore the quotient is equal to the third. 

Tlie firll and fecoiid terms mull always be of the 
fame k'cid 5 (hat is, either both monies, weights, mca. 
fiires, both ahtliadl uiiribers, or the like. The fourth, 
or nuirhei* f(rU};ht, is of the fame kind as the third. 

When any of the terms is in mure denotninations 
than one, wr may reduec them all to the lowed. But 
, this i'l tioi always necefrary. The firll and fecond 

Ihuuld not be reduced lower than diredlcd p. agg, 
Col. I. par./Vou/r.; and, when cither the fecond or 
third is a limpic number, the other, though in differ* 
ent denotninaiions, may be multiplied without re* 
duflion. 

F.x. y : 7 :: ay 11 3 

1 

- --- L. J. 

5) 178 »8 9 (3y 19 y 

The accountant mu(l confidcr the nature of every 
queflion, and obferve the circumilancc which the pro* 
portion depends on ; and common fenfe will dire^i him 
to dtia if the terms of the queflion be underflood. It 
is evident that the value, weight, and meafure of any 
commodity is proportioned to its quantity; that the 
amount of work or cniifnmptiun is proportioned to the 
lime; that gain, lofs, or iiucrcfl, when the rate and 
time arc fixed, ia proportioned to the capital fiiin from 
whkh it arifes; and that the effed produced by any 
inufc is proportioned to the extent of the caufe. In 
thufe, and many other cafes, the proportion is dircA, 
and the number fought increafes or diminiflies along 
with the term from which it is derived. 

In fome quefllons, the number fought becomes lefs, 
when the circumflances from which it is derived be¬ 
come greater. Thus, when the price of goods in- 
creafes, the quantity which maybe bought fora given 
fum is finallcr. When the number of men employed 
at work is increafed, the time in which they may com* 
plete it becomes fhorter; and, wlien the activity of any 
caufe is increafed, the quantity neceflary to produce a 
given cfTed is (limlnifhed. In tliefe, and the like, the 
proportion is faid to be inverfe. 


E T I C. a«pVl 

maintained on the fame fum when the price of hay ri-Propo«if>ti 
fes to 8d. »■— 

d. d. H. 

8 : y :: 40 

Here, becaiifc a number of horfes is fought, wc 
make the given number of borfes, 40, the third 
term; and, bccaufe fewer will be maintiimcd fo; the 
fame mimey, when the price of hay ie dearer, we 
make the greater price, 8d. the iirfl term; and the 
lelTcr price yd. the fecond term. 

The firfl of thefe examples is direfl, the fecond in* 
verfe. Every queflion confifle of a fuppofitioii and de¬ 
mand. In the firfl, the fuppofition is, that 30 hor/irt 
flougi 12 aeret, and the demand, hew many 42 will 
f lough • and the firfl terra of the proportion, 30, is 
found in the fuppofition, in this, and every oUier di¬ 
re^ queflion. In the fecond, the fuppofition is, lhat 
40 hoi^e* are mainlaiiuJ an hay at y</. and the demand, 
bow miiay will he mainta'med on hay at fli/. ? and the 
firfl term of the proportion, 8, is found in the demand, 
in this and every other inverfe queflion. 

When an account is flated, if the firfl and fecond 
term, or firfl and third, be xncafured by the fame num¬ 
ber, we may divide them by that meafure, and ufe the 
quotients in their ftead. 

Ex. If 36 yards cofl 42 {hillings, what will 27 coft i 

Y. Y. flu 

36 I 27 :: 42 Here 36 and 27 are both 

4: 3:142 meafured by 9, and we work 

3 with the quotients 4 and 3. 

—t. d. 

4)126(31 6 

SacT. II. COMEOVNQ PaoroRTtOfi. 

Sometimes the proportioa depeodi u|>od fevera) cir* 
cumftances. Thns; it may be aflced, if 16 men con* 
fume 6 bolls con in aS days, how much will 34 mca 
confume in y6 days? Hm.the quantity required 
depends partly 021 the. numba of men, partly os the 
tine, and the queflios may be refudved iato the two 
following ones: 

ift, If 18 men cenfume 6 bolls in a' certaia time, 
how many will 14 men confume in the fame time! 

M. M. B, B. 

18 : 24 :: 6:8 Anfwer. 24 raeo will confume 
6 8 bolls in the fame tine. 


Geherai, Rule forjiatingallqa^iont, whether £• 
reB or inver/e. “ Place that number for the third 
“ term which fignifics the fame kind of tiling with 
** what is fought, and confider whether the number 
“ fought will be greater or Icfs. If greater, place the 
“ IcalF of the other terms for the firfl ; but, if lefs, 
“ place the greatefl for the firfl,’* 

Ex. ifl.j If 30 horfcb plough la acres, how many 
will 42 plough in the fame time i 
H. H. A. 
to : 42 :: 12 

Here, becauic the thing fought is a number of acres, 

we place I 2, the given number of acres, fur tbe third 
term ; .md, becaufe 42 Kories will plough more than 12, 
wc inukc the Irflcr number 30, the firfl term, and the 
greater numhrr, 42, the fecond term. 

Ex, zd.] If 40 horfes be maiiitaiocd for a certain 
fum ou hay, at yd. per floiie, how many will be 


18)144(8 

2d, It a certain number of men confume 8 bolls in 
28 days, how many will they confume in y6 days ? 

D. D. B. B. 

28 : y6 :: 8 : 16 Anf. The fame number of men 
8 will confume 16 bolls in y6 days. 

28)448(16 

in the courie of this operation, the qnginal number 
of bolls, 6, ia fii^ multiplied into 24, then divided by 
18, then multiplied into 8, then divided by 28. It 
would anfwer the fame purpofe to colIeA the multipli¬ 
er* into ope produft, and the divilure into another ; 
and then to multiply the given number of bolls by the 
former, and .divide the product by the latter, p. 300. 
col. I. par. u/t. 

The above queflion may therefore be flated and 
wrought as follows: 


2 


Men 
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'oportioB.Men i8 : 24 : : 6 boUt Here we multiply 18 into 
—V"—' Days 28 : j6 28 for a divifor, and 6 into 

——— the produ£lof 24 by 56, fur 

144 144 a dividend. 

56 120 


50+ >344 

6 


504)8064(16 

“ In general, ftale the feveral particulars on which 
the queftion depends, as fo many fimple proportions, 
attending to the fenfe of the queftion to difeover 
“ whether the proportions Ihould be Hated diredly or 
inverfely ; then multiply all the terms in the firft 
rafik together, and all thufe in the fccond rank to* 
“ getlicr ; and work with the produ£is as direded in 
“ the ftmple rule (Seft. 1. p. SOi.)” 


Example. If 100 men make 3 miles of road in 27 
days, ill how many days will ijo men make 5 miles 1 
Men 150 : 100 ;: 27 days Here the firft ftat> 
Miles 3 5 ing U tnverfe, becaufe 

- — —I — more men will do it in 


450 joo 

a? 


fewerdaysj but the fe* 
cond isdtireA, becaufe 
more miles will re* 


450)13500(30 days, anf. quire more days. 

The foUowin^ coutraAion is often ufefuL After flat* 
ing the pibportioa, if the fame number occurs in both 
ranks, aa(h it out from both | or, if any term in the 
firft rank, and another in the fiKOnd rank are meafur* 
e#by the fame numbera, da(h out Ute original terms, 
and ufe the quotients in their ftead. 

Ek. If 18 men coofuae 30I. value of corn in 9 
months, when the price it i6s. per boll, how many 
will confuBc 541. Tuue in 6 months, when the price 
is I2B. per boll 1 In this queftion,- the proportion de* 
pends upon threeparticulm, the value of corn, the time 
and the price. The firft of wluch is dtred, becaufe the 
more the value of provifione it, the more time is requir¬ 
ed to eonfume there } but the fecond and third are 
invesfe, for the greater the time and price it, fewer 
men will eonfume an equal value* ' 

Value ^i2f: jr^rt t 18 men. 

. Here we obferve that 6 in the 
firft rank metfures 54 in the fe¬ 
cond : fo we daih them out, and 
place the quotient 9 in the fecond 
rank. Next, becaufe 30 and 9 are 
both meafured by 3, we dalh them 
out, and place down the quotients 
loand 3; then,becaufe 12 and 16 
are both meafured by 4, we dafh 
them out,and placedown thequo- 
tients 3 and 4. Laftly, Becaufe 
there is now 3 in both columns, 
io)648(64^we dafh them out, and work with 
the remaining terms, according 
to the rule.. 

The monies, weights and meafures, of diftie.-ent 
countries, may be reduced from the proportion which 
they bear to each other. 

Ex. If 112 lb. avoirdupois make 1041b. of Holland, 
and too lb. of HoUaod make 89 of Geneva, aud 110 


Moatfas f X jf 
Price 

10 9 

8 ? 
4 

■ 36 

]8 


288 

36 
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of Geneva make 117 of Seville, how many lbs. of Se-freportioo^; 
ville will make 100 lb. avoirdupois. 

112 : 104 :: 100 
100: 89 
110 : 117 

ir It berequiied, how many lb. aToiidupois will 
make IDO of ^ville, the terms would have been pla¬ 
ced in the different columns thus: 

104 : 112 too 
89 : 100 
ti7 : ito 

Sect. 111 . DisraiavTiVE Proportion. 


If it be required to divide a number into parts, >5 
which have the fame proportion to each other, that 
feveral other given numherK have, we add thefe num¬ 
bers together, and flstc the following proportion : As 
the fum is to the particular numbers, fo is the num¬ 
ber required to be divided to the feveral parts fought. 

Ex. I ft.] Four partners engage to trade in company; 
A’sftock is L. 150, B’s I..320, C’» I-.350, D's L.500 ; 
and they gain L.730: Required how much belongs to 
each, if the gain be divided among them in proportion 
to their ftocks ? 


Rc-m. 


A'( fiock L.150 

1310 ; 

ISO : 

7 JO L. 82 

*9 

1 — 120 

B's 

310 

1320 

.120 : 

• 7.10 : 

i;6 

19 

4 — >>60 

C‘s 

330 

1310 

3 J 0 ; 

• 7.10 : 

193 

11 

2 — 710 

D'* 

jOO 

1320 

Soo . 

: 730 : 

2*< 

10 

3 — 840 

Wholellockitao 



Proof I. 

7.10 




This account is proved by adding the gains of the 
partners; the fum of which will be equal to the whole 
gain, if the operation be right; but, if there be re- 
mainders, they muft he added, their fum divided by 
the common divifor, and the quotient carried to the 
loweft place. 

£x. 2d.] A bankrupt owes A L.146, B L.170, 
C I..45, D L.480, and E L.72 ; his whole effc^ls are 
only L.342 : 7 : 6. How much fhould each have ? 


A'lAebt i..i46 913 : 146 :: 

L -341 

7 

6 ; L. .14 

13 

A'r Ihare; 

B's 

170 913 : 170 

341 

7 

6 61 

•3 

B's 

C's 

43 913 : 43 i! 

.141 

7 

6 16 

17 

6C'i 

D’t 

48c 913 1 480 :: 

341 

7 

(1 180 


D's 

E's 

72913 -. 72 :s 

341 

7 

6 27 


E’s 


L.913 



1.. 341 

7 

6 


Thil might alfo be calculated, by finding what com- 
pofition the bankrupt was able to pay per pound f 
which is obtained by dividing the amount of his ef- 
fcAs by tile amount of his debts; and comes to 7s. 
6d. and then finding by the rules of practice, how 
much each debt came to at that rate. 


Cha?.V 1 I. rules for practice. 

Thb openitioni explained in the foregoing chapters lO 
comprehend the whole fyftem of arithmetic, and are 
fufficient for every computation. In many cafes, how¬ 
ever,, the work may be contraded, by advening lo 
the particular circumftanccs of the qucllion. We lhall 
explain, in this chapter, the molt ufcful methods 
which pradice has fuggdled for rendering mercantile 
computations eafy; in which, the four elefneiilary 
rules of arilhiuclic arc foinctimee jointly, fomctiiiies 

feparately employed. 

Sect. I. Comeutation of Prices. 

The value of any number of articles, at a pound, a 27 

Ihilling, 





.Prilfttee. 
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{hilling, or a penny, ii an equal number of pounds, 
{hiUiags, or pence ; and thefe two lall are cafily redu* 
ced to pounds. The valne, at any other rate, maybe 
calculated by cafy methods, depending on fome con* 
tradion already espUiaed, or on one or more of the 

following principles. 

lH, If the rate be an aliquot part of a pound, a 
{hilling, or a penny, then an exact number of articlei 
may be bought for a pound, a (hilling, or a penny ; 
and the value is found by dividing' the given number 
accordingly. Thus, to (ind the price of lo many yards 
at 2s. 6ii. which is the eighth part of a pound, we 
divide the quantity by eight, bccaufe every eight 
yards colt L.i. 

ad, If the rate be equal to the Turn of two other 
rates which aie eafily calculated, the value may be 
found by computing thefe feparately, and adding the 
Aims obtained. Thus, the price of fo many yards, at 
9d. is found, by adding their prices, at 6d. and 3d. 
logetber. 

'3d, If the rate be equal to the diiference of two 
eafy rates, they may be calcidated f»aratc'ly, and the 
IclTer fubtradc'd from the greater. Thus, the value of 
fo many articles at ltd. is found, by fubtiadiing 
their value at a petniy from tbeir value at a (hilling. 
We may fuppole that a diilling was paid for each 
article, and then a penny returned on each. 

4tb, If the rate be a compofite number, the value 
may be found by calculating what it comes to at one 
of the component parts, and multiplying the fame by 
the other. 

Case I. '< When the rate is an aliquot part of a 
*' pound, divide the quantity by the aumlKr wlucb 
** may be bought for a pound." 


Table of the aUji/ot parte of L.I. 


10 (hillings = 4 of 

1 (hilling 4d. = -rr of L.i* 

6s. 8d. = 4 

IS. 3d. = Va 

58 . = 4 

18 . = ^ 

4 s. = 4 

6d. = .{V ■ 

38.4d. =4 

6d. =e xs 

28 . 6d. = 4 

4 d. = ^ 

2 S. = TO 

3 d. = iV 

IS. 8d. = A 

2d. = TT 5 

td.T What is the value id.] What ia the value 

of 7463 yards, at 41. ? 

of 1773 yards, at 3d. i 

SI7463 

810)17713 

L.I492 126 . 

L.22 3 3 


In the firit example we divide by 5 bccaufe 4a. ia 
of a ]>ound: tlie quotient 149a (hows how many 
pounds they amount to ; befidcs which there remain 
three yards at 4s. and thefe come to las. In the fe* 
cond example, we divide by So, ss dircAcd, and tbe 
quotient gives L. la, and the remainder 13 yards, 
which at 3d. comes to 3s. and 3d. 

This method can only be ufed in calculating for 
the particular prices fpccided in ihc'table. The fol¬ 
lowing 6 cafes comprehend all pnflibie rates, and will 
thcr.;forc exhibit different methods of futviirg the 
fOrvgf’iiig qiieltions. 

Cask 11 . “ When the rate confifts of (hilling* only, 
« multiply the qu.-vntity by the twmber of (hillings, 
« and divide the produA by ao 1 Or, if the ntinibcr 
“ of Hiillings be even, multiply by half the number, 
and divide the produft by to*” 

1 


M £■ T I C. 

£x. t &.3 4171 < 3 *‘ 

»3 




*d 0 7543 « 
7 


PnAire. 


137*9 

4573 


10)52801 
L. 5280 S 3 . 


*ol 5944 $ 

L. 2972 9*. 

The learner will eaiily perceive, that the method in 
which the fecond example is wrought, mu(l give the 
fame anffrer as if the quantity had been multiplied by 
14, and divided by 20 ; and, as the divifion by 10 
doublet tbe laft hgure for (hilUngi, and continues all 
tbe Te& unchanged for pounds, we may obtain tbe an* 
fwer at once, by doubbng tbe right band figure of tbe 
produA before we fet it down. 

If the rate be tbe Aim of two or more aliquot parts of 
a pound, we may calculate thefe as direAed in Cafe I. 
and add them. If it be any t>dd number of ihil* 
lings, we may calculate for the even number nest 
lower, and add thereto the value at a (hilKng. If it 
be ipt. we may fubtraA the vriue at a (billing, from 
the ^^ue at a pound. 

Casb III. “ When the rate conftfts of pence only.” 

Method i. If the rate be an aliquot part of a (hil* 
ling, divide the quantity accordingly, which ^ivesthe 
an^er in (hillings; if not, H may be divided into two 
or more aliquot parts: calculate thefe feparately, and 
add tbe valuea ; reduce tbe aufwer to pounds. 

I penny is tt of a (hilling, 

2d. T ditto. 

3d. V of ditto. 

4d. X ditto. 

6d. T of ditto. 

5'd. is the fum of 4d. and td. or of xd. and 3d. 
yd. is the fum of 4d. and 3d. or of 6d. and id. 

8d. is the fum of ($d* and 2d. or the double of 4d. 

9d. h the fum of ddi and 3d. 
lod. ia tbe Aun of <$d. and ^d. 
lid. ia the fun of 6d'. 3d. and xd. 

£k. tft.] 7423 It 4d. Here, becaoAr 4d. ii one 

third of a (hilling, we di- 
3)74^3 ' 3 * wfaich gives the 

20^2474 4 price in (hillk. tno reduce 

I..IX3 14 4 ditlVbydiviSonstopouDdf. 
ad *3 Here we {bpp<», that 

-i.i..! ftril' dd. and then 3d. ia 

At 6 d. 3 eTof 4^93 paid for each'article) half 
Atjd.STof611.2446 6 tlce quantity it the num* 

_ ,1, 1 . ..... ber of fliillinga which they 

At9d. 7339 ^ would coft at 6 d. each. 

L.366 t9'6 Half of that is the coft at 
3d.J 4656111 id. 3d. and thefe added and re* 
duced give the anfwer. 

At6d.—xoftt.2426 Here we calculate what 

At3d;£{of^'->^*4 the articlei would coft at 
Atxd.Syofdd. 809 X 3d. and'at xd. and 

^ I odd the values. 

ltd. 4451 4 

1..22A^ I I 4' 

It ia fometimes eafter M calculate at two rdtes, whofe 
difference ii the rate required, and fubtraA the lefter 
value from the greater. Thus, the laft example may 
he wrought by fuhtraAing the value at a penny from 
the value at a (hilling, remainder muft ne the , 

value 



3 bip» Vlt 


Prtftice- 


value at i ! 4 > 
At i«. 

At id-ssiV 


48j6}. 

404 8 


At ltd. 


A k t t « 

lod. may be wrouglit u 
the diflfemice of is. and 
fd. { and feveral other 
rates in like manner. 


445 * 4 

L,. aa» II 4 

Mcth. a. Multiply the quantity by the number of penee^ 
the pradufi it tie anfaier in pence. Reduce it ta pomde. 

Meth. 3. Find the value at a penny by £v^an, and 
multiply ihe/ame by the number of pence. 

Case IV. “ When the rate condftsof fart|itffg8 on- 
lyi tind the value in pcncei and reduce it by diri* 
** fion to pounds.” 

£x. tft. 37843 at t fartbing. 

4)37843 fanb. 


12) 9460^pence 
788 4t 
L, 39 8 4i 
3d. 73564 at ;(d. 

3 


id. *37541144. 

•»)* 3754 b*upence 
itjuij -} pence 
989 9 
L. 49 


Or, 73564 




4)217693 faith. 
544*3 pence 

4533 3 

L. 336 15 3 


At 4 d. 3682 

At^ 18141 


9 9 


d. 

d. 


‘*) 544*3 
L. *26 15 


d. 

3 

3 


We may lUfo find the amount is tw^oces, three* 
peaces, foarpeaees, or iiapeocet, by one din&on, and 
reduce thefe as direAed in Cafe I. 

Case V. ** When the rate cor£fts of peoce and 
<' farthings, find the value of the jjieoce, as direfled 
” in Cafe III. and that of thefiuthinga from the pro* 
** portion vrhich they bear to tbepoonds. Add thefe 
” together, and reduce." 

JSai. ift.] 3387 at 5^d. 

At 4 d.=T of ><• 1095 8 

At fd.ss 4 of 4 d. 873 11 

At t f.=7 of id. 68 5^ 

At 54 ’ • 143 * 

L. 71 18 

idO 4173 tt 3 ^ 

Ail d.sf of IS. 76a 3 

At 4d.si of td. igo 6 i. 

At 85 a 


At 1} 


1037 Hi 
L. 51 j? iti 
jd.3 38433* 3id. 


At3d.aiofis. 710 6 
At S f.si of 3d. 176 74 


At Sid. 


887 »4 

L. 44 8 i 4 

4 th] 357 * at 7id. 


At 6 d.t=T of IS. 1386 
At 1 4 d .=4 of 6d. 346 


M 1 ^ I 

the vahie at 6d. and at 3 halfpence, which makes 7'd. 

If the rate be i-Id. which is an eighth part of a fitil- 
ling, the value is found in iliiUings, by dividing tlic 
quantity by 8. . 

Cass VI. ” When the rateconfifts of iltillings and 

“ lower dcoominottoBB.” 

Method .j. Multiply the quantity by the Jhil/iitet, aii.I 
fnd the value of the ^Hte and farlhingt, if any, from lb - 
preporliun wbiehlhtj bear lolhejbillingi. yidJandredj '. 
Ek, ill.] 425831 178. jd. 

*7 


29806 

4 *S« 


17s. 7*386 

5d.;siofis. 1064 6 


171. 3d. 73450 6 

L. 367* 10 6 

2d.] 5482 at 128. 4 
I* 


1*1. 65784 

Sd.=iofij. 1370 6 

i{d.s4of3d. 685 3 


I2S. 44d. 67839 9 

L. 3391 19 9 

Method 2. Divide the rate into nliquot parts of a 
pound I caleulate the values eorrejponding to thefe, at tH- 
rtSed in Cafe I. and add them. 

s. d. 8. d. 

£x. ift.] 3894*1 17 6 ad.] 1765 at 9 2 


108 . =4 

L. 1947 


68. 8d.=4 L. 588 

5 =i 

»73 

10 

2 6 :=4 220 

2 6d.=4 

486 

‘5 

9s. 2d. Mofi 

17$. 6d. 

L. 3407 

5 


Sometimes part of the value is more readily obtained 
from a part already found < and fometimes it is calieil 
to calculate r a higher rate, and fuLtradl the value at 
the difference. s, d. 1. d. 

3d.] 65790 at 5 4 4th.] 3664 at 14 9 


4s. = 

l•.4d.s 

fL. 12758 
fof4*4252 13 4 

ios.={ L. 1832 
5s. =Iufios9i6 

5 s. 4 d. 

L. 17010 13 4 

J5S. 2748 

3d.=v*!i of 58.45 


149. 9d. L. *702 4 
Methods, ^the price contain a compete 
of pence, we may multiply the value at a penny by the 
cmponenl parti. 

Ex. 5628 at 2t. t id. or 35d. 

12)5628 
20) 469 
L. *3 9 
5 


At7id. 173* 6 L. 117 5 

L. 67 12 6 7 

It is fometimes bell to Join fomc of the pence with the — " ' — 

farthings in the calculation. Thus, ia £1.4. WC reckon L.820 15 

Vot. n. Part I. Qjl 


Cass 
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^FrjAice. CASk VII. Wlien the rate confiili of pouodi aod 
v~^ “ lower denominations.” 

Method I. Muhiplj hy thepoundi, anJ^nA ibeva^ 
/ue nf the other Aenemnationt from the proportion euhich 
thry hear to the pound*. 

Ex. 1II.3 35Va at L.3 ; 12 : 8. 

5 


UP. seJ-ofL.j 
8d.= ,’^ of us. 


L.j It 


10776 
2 > 5 S 4 
119 148 

L.13050 18 8 
3‘h] 543 at L.t : 5 : lol. 
2 


;. of L.I. 

lod. = J of 5*. 

= of lod. 


1086 

'35 '5 
22 12 6 
« 3 I'f 


L.U45 10 1 r 

Mclhoil 2. Reduce the pounds to Jh'dlingt, end pro^ 
ttid as in Cafe VI. 


Ex. 

lO] 351J2 at L. 

.3:12:8 

Jd .3 3683 



20 

45 


:««+ 

7 * 

18415 


25144 


14732 


25 Sr ,24 

At 458 . 

•«>5735 

4J.; 

All 

= ')'>• ny? 4 

•ww 1 B I t 4 

At ij.=r 

,!,i. 307 

411., 

— * *V 7 4 

44s. I id. 

165427 

8d. 

ifiioiB 8 


L. 8271 


1.. 13050 18 8 

The learner fhould at firft try every calculation 
more ways than one; which will not only ferve the 
piivpofc ol proving the operation, but will render him 
expert at dilcovermg the hell method for folving each 
qiicihoii, and will lead him to invent other methods ; 
fur wchuve not ixhaulled the fiibjcft. 

Thus, if the number of articles be 20, each Ihiltio^ 
of the late ninkcs a pound of the amount. If it be I2, 
each penny of the rate makes a (hilling of tlic amount. 
If 24.0, each penny of the rate makes a pound of the 
amuiiiit. If 480, cacli halfpenny oiakes a pound. 
If ytiO, eai h farthing makes a pound. If the number 
uf artichs be a luiihiple, or an aliquot part of any of 
lliifr, the aniount is eafily caleiilalcd. And if it be 
near to any fueh number, we may calculate for that 
mimhir, and add or fubtra£l forthe difference. 

We have hitherto explained the various methods of 
eumputatioii, when the quantity is a whole number, and 
in one dcnumiii.uioi). It remains to give the proper 
dirc^.ons when the quantity contains a fraction, or is 
exprefftd iu feveral dcnuniinaiions. 

IVhtn the qimnt-ly eonlains n fraSion, ‘worl for the 
in'e-trs hy the pneeding rules, end for the fouSion take 
pri-p'rlirnal parts. 

ti'iun the quantity Is exbrijfei in Jrvirel JennmintL. 
ii’jrii, (wd lit rate given for ih: higher; calculatt the higher, 
fotijider the lo'itier ones as fraSietts, and tuorl Ly the luji 
rule. 

ll'hen the rale is given for the hwr deneminalion, re- 
do.e the higher densminatioa to'thc Ifuier, end ealmlau 


M E T I G. Ghap Vrr. 

Note iff, 7 lb. 14 lb. and 2i lb. are aliquot parts PrsAiee. 
of j qr.: and 16 lb. is 4 of i cwt.; and are Uicrcfore 
caiily calculated. 

2d, If the price of a dozen be fo many (liillingt, 
that of an ai tide is as many pence; and if the price of 
a grufs be fu many fliillings, that uf a duzcu is as many 
pence. 

3d, If the price of a ton or fcon be fo many pounds, 
that of I cwi. or a fiiigle attidv, is as many fliillings. 

4ih, Though a fradion lefs than a fartliing is of 
no confequence, and may be rejected, the learner muff 
be careful Icll he lofe more than a farthing, by rejed- 
ing feveral remainders in the fame calculation. 

Slct. II. DiDUCTiONs on Weights, &c. 

The full weight of any merchandife, together with 18 
that of the cafk, box, or other package, in which it is 
contained, is called the grofs wight. From this we 
mud make proper dedudt'ions, in order to difeover the 
quantity, fur which price or duty ihould be charged, 
which is called the nett wight. 

Tare is the allowance for the weight of the package; 
and this fhould be afeertaiaed by weighing it before 
the goods are packed. Sometimes, however, parti¬ 
cularly in payment of duty, it is cuflomary to allow 
fo much per C or fo much per too lb. in place of tare. 

Tret it an allowance of 4 Ib. on 104 granted on cur¬ 
rants, and otlier goods on which there is waflc, in order 
that the weight may anfwer when the goods are retailed. 

ClnlT, or Draught, is a further allowance granted 
on fume goods in Loudon, of 2 Ib. on every 3 C. 10 
turn the fcale in favour of the purchafer. The me¬ 
thod of calculating thefc and the Uke will appear from 
the following examples. 

Ex. ill, what is the nett weight of 17 C. 2 q. 14 Ib. 

* tare >8 lb. per cwt. 

C. ?. lb. C. q. lb. 

17 2 14 grofs. or 17 2 14 

- 6 

iSlb.r^fC. 222 .. - 

2lb.=Tof (6lb. 17 '05 3 - 

— - 3 

181b. 2 5 9^ tare. ■ , ■ —. ■ 

- 317 I 

14 3 4|Rett. 28ha7Tlb. C.j.li. 

4) II 91(2391 tare 

In the firft method, we add the tare at i6Ib. which 
is 4 of the grofs weight, to the tare, at 2lb. which is ^ 
of the former. In the fecond, we multiply the grofs 
weight by 18 : the tare is lib. for each cwt. of the 
produfl, and it reduced by divifton to higher denomi¬ 
nations. 

2d.] What is Tret of iy8 C. 2 q. 241b. ? 

C. q. lb. C. q. lb. 

16) 158 2 26 ( 6 - u Tret. 

156 


Becaufc tret is always 4 lb. in 104, or- 
1 lb. in 26, it is obtained by dividing 

hy if,. 
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Pra<aice. 3 d .3 What is the doff on 28C. iq. ? 

' V. q. 

i8 * 

2 


3) 57 (lylb. 

This allowance being alh. on every 3C. might be 
found hy taking -j of the number of C’s and multiply* 
i‘)g it by 2. It iS better to begin w'iih multiplication, 
for the rcafon given, p. 300. col. 2. par. i. 

SlCT. III. COMMISSIOK, &c. 

o It is frequently required to calculate allowances on 
ruins of money, at the rate of fo many p«r tool. Of 
this kind is Commission, or the allowance due to a 
faflor fur buying or felling goods, or tranfaSing any 
oi her buiincfs ; Premium of Ihsurancs, or allowance 
given for engaging to repay one’s Ioffes at fea, or other* 
wife; Exchange, or the allowance neceffary to be 
added or fubtraded for reducing the money of one place 
tu that of another; PaEMtvMS on Stock, or the al* 
lowance given for any Ih&re of a public Hock above the 
original value. All tbefe and others of 1 like kind are 
calculated by the following 

Rule. “ Multiply the fum by the rate, and divide 
“ the pradu£l; by too. If the rate contain a fraAion, 
“ take proportional parts,'' 

Rn. What » the commii&on on 738I. at t\^r tent. ? 
728 
a 

1456 

364 

183 

i!00)20]02 

20 

40 
12 

4 l 8 o 

4 Anfw. L. 20 — 4^ 

3 |»o 

When the rate is given in guineas, which is common 
in cafes of infanuice, you nay add a twentieth part (o 
the fum before you calculate. Or you may calculate 
at an equal number of pounds, and add a twentieth 
part to the aurwer. 

When the given fum is an exa& number of 10 
pounds, the calculation may be done without fetting 
down any figures. Every lol. at 4 pfreent. is a dilUing; 
and at other rates in proportion. Thus, 1701. at 
(ml. is 17s.; and, at 4 ptf rent. 8 s. 6 d. 

Sect. IV. Intekest. 

ao intereft is the allowance given for the ufe of money 
by the borrower to the lender. Tliis is computed at 
fo many pounds for each hundred lent for a year, and 
a like proportion for a greater or a lefs time. The 
liigheft rate is limited by our laws to 5 per etni, which 
is called the inUreJi; and is due on all debts con* 
diluted by bond or bill, which are not paid at the pro* 
per term, and is always underllood when no other rate 
is mentioned. 


2 percent. 


M !E T 1 C. 

The intereft of any fum for 1 year, at any rate is 
found by the method expbined in the laft fc£lion. 

The intereft of any number of pounds for a year, at 
5 per cent, is one*twenticth part, or an equal number of 
Ihilliiigs. Thus, the intereft of 3467;!. for a year is 
34675 Ikilliitgs. 

The intereft for a day is obtained by dividing the in* 
tereft for a year, by the number of days in a year. Thus, 
the intereft of 34675!. for a day is found by dividing 
34675 fliillings by 365, and comes to 95 fliillings. 

The intereft for any number of days is obtained by 
multiplying the daily intereft by the number of days. 
Thill the intereft of 34675!. for 17 days, is 17 limes 
95 (liiltiiigs, or 1615 fhillingi; and this divided by 20, 
in order to reduce it, comes to Sol. 15s. 

It would have ferved the fame piirpofe, and been 
eafier to multiply at firft by 17, the number of days ; 
and, itiftead of dividing feparatcly by 365, and by 20, 
to divide at once by 7300, the produdt of 365 mtihi- 
plicd by 20; and this divifion may by facilitated by 
the table inferted p. 298. col. i. 

The following pradical rules may be inferred from 
the foregoing obfervations. 

I. 7 * ealtulale inter^ at 5 per cent. “ Multiply the 
“ principal by ihc number ot days, and divide the pro- 
“ dud by 7 300.” 

II. To calculate Inurtjl at anv ether rate. “ Find wliat 
“ it comes to at 5 percent, and take a properpropor- 
“ tion of the fame for the rate required.” 

ir.«.ift. Intereft on 34675I. for 17 days, at $ per cent.* 

3467? 



>7 


242725 

.34675 

- L. e. 

73100)5894175(80 I) 
584 


5475 

20 


1095I00 

73 

365 

365 

o 

£x. 2d. Intereft on 304I. 3s. 4d. for 8 days, at 4 pciv •«;. 
L. 304 5 4 
8 

— . ' t/. 

73100)2433 6 8(6 8 
20 


486I66 
438 , 


4866 

12 


584(00 

584 

Qjl 2 Int. 


o 
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Int. at j per c*nt, L. — 6 8 
DtfJucc -f — I 4 

Int. at 4 per cent. L. —. 5 4 
When partiai payments are ma^, we proceed in the 
following iranner: Let ua fuppofe a bill of 170I. 
was doe 12th Asgull, that 54I. wai paid on the 18th 
September, 56I. on the 17th OAober, and the ba* 
ktiK-« on the i4tli November; and let it be rcqsircd 
to tiod how much iutereft it due> 

Days. 

Aug. 12. L. 170 37 1190 
Sept. 18. pd. 54 $ 10 ' 


Kuv. 14. pd. 


— 73oo)ii334(L. 


Herr wc fubtra£l the fevcral payments from the ori¬ 
ginal fum ill their order, placing the date* in the mar¬ 
gin s and Irom this it appears that there is iuterell due 
on 170I. from lath Aiiguil to l8th September, or 
iiol. fruiii 18ih September to I7tli OAober, and on 
6d. from 17th OAober to 14th November. We 
Rent compute the number of days {0 each of thefe pe- 
rk.ds, okI m.irh it againfl the refpedlive Turn. Then 
we multiply each fuin by the number of days} referr¬ 
ing a column, nheii iiecciTary, for the products of 
tlie fevcral figures in the multiplier. Lallly, We add 
iliefc produota, and divide their fum by 7300. 

intcrell on current accounts is calculated nearly in 
the fame manner. I'or caainple, let the iatereft due 
on the following account be required to 31ft July, at 
4 per cent i 

Dr. Mr A. Baird, his account current with W. Neil,Cr. 


> 77 .t- 

J-n. i,t. To cjHi 1.. 160 
M-tr II- To ditto j 6 


« 77 J- 

Mar. ai. By caih L. yo 
May 16 ; By riiate 37 


June *.;• To ditto rj 46 June ij. By ditM tj ti 6 


*6 13 4 


i. 

i6f 

• iC 

i, 

■ 


• 3) 


• 

V 

IS 

*3 

• >3 

7 

4 


13 

3 

. 64 
aft 

6 

2 

9« 



SS 7 ja 
73.0 


'<97f?30efai4vs (b. 3 10 at 
Uicv-fpin 24 


Ifimcll at 4 pet cent 1- > 16 7 


m z r t a Oi ap- vn 

Here the fums on either fide of the account are in- biwvcft. 
troduced according to the order of their dales. Thofcv' " 
on the Dr. fide are added to the former balance, and 
thofc on the Cr. fide fubtraAed. Before we calculate 
the days, we try if the laft fum 91I. be cqii<d to the 
balance of the account, which proves the additions and 
fuberadions; and, before multiplying, we try if the 
fotn of the column of days be equal to the number of 
days, from 15th January to 11ft of July. 

In tbe 5th and Cth-multiplications, we begin at the 
pence columo, and take in tbe carnage. lu the 7th, 
inftead of multiplying the 6*. 8d. by at, wc add the 
third part 21 to the produfl, becaafe 6s. 8d. is the 
third of a pound. This is done by marking down the 
fecond line 1287, inftead of 1280. As the computn. 
tion on the i>dd /hillings and pence U troublefome, and 
makes a very fraall iicreafe of the intereit, fume neglcd 
them altogether j others add one to the pound, when the 
fluUinos exceed ics and acgleA them when below it. 

ad-J ReqmredinteKft on the foUowing account to 
^ift December, aHowing 5 per cent, when the balance 
la due to J. and 4 per cent, when due to N. W. 

Dr. Mr. J. his account current with N. W. Cr. 

X>ec. 31 .To balance L. 150 April ^.Byca/h X. 70 

Mar.12.T0 cafli 120 May 12. Bycafti 300 

June 17.T0 eafh i6j June 5. Bycafh 240 

Sept.24.T0 caih 24A Aug. 2. By ca/b 10 

0& 9.T6calh 

' >775‘ 

Dec. 31. 

1776. 

Mar. 12. 


April 9> 


May 12. 


June 3. 


By ditto 3» 3 4 


Jan. 16 
. hb. a8 
Msr. 31 
Apr. 30 
May 31 

Juo* 30 
July 3» 

Days 197 


Aug. 2. 
Sept. 24. 

* t 

oa. 9. 

Dec. 31. 


intereft doc to N. 
Deduce f 



jyJDr.l 1 


73001 45I7o;248i3 
at 5 per cent. L. 6 8 9 
I 3 5 


Due to li. W. at 4 per cent 
Du* to J. T. at 5 per c«uu 

Balance due to N. W. 


L.5 5 4 
S 7 

L. I jj 4 i 
Jn 
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biceieft. Inlhii account* the balance it'fumetitnei due to the 
'one papty» fometime* to thr other. At the be^^inhing. 
there U a balance due to N. W.; and, on the 9th of 
April there i( 3O0l. due hiiu. Oo the tath of May, 
J. T. pays him 300I. which difcharj^i what he owed, 
and leaven a balance of tool, due him. The balance 
coittinuet io J. T.’> favour till the 24th of SeMcmbcr, 
when N. W. paya 242'.. Tltefe changoi are dittifiguilh- 
ed by the marks Dr. and Cr. The prududa are extend* 
«d in diflPerent columns, and divtdeo fepxmcly.. 

When payments are made 00 con&ituted debts, at 
confidcrabU tlillaoces of tiaie* k iai^al t« calculate 
the intereA to tlie date of each payinent, and add it 
, to the principal, and then fubtmdt tW payment from 

the amount. 

Eic. A bond for 54^. via due Uie idtb Aug. 1772; 
and there was paid 19th March *77$ ) aad t^h 

Decemberi775 2$k; and a-td-SeptetiW 1774 >$!.} 
and idth Augult S775 aic£ Rcqaircd the intereft 
and balance due on the 1 ith Noveptber 1775 { 

A Ixind dur ijth Auguft 177a 'i>^i4e 

intcTefttoi9d)M«rch t;73,iaB UsysL. id ad id a 6 

L.jj 4 a 6 

Paid 19th March 1773 . jO 

BtUncediic j£tb Mirelir773 a 6 

lntcrclttDi9thDeeen>ber2773,273dayil9 I a 19 t a 

t. S»S i 8 

Paid t9th Decor.ber 1773 aj 

B.il;<ricr due 19thDecember 1773 X.yoo 3 8 

Intereft toa3dSe}A«mb<r2774.a78tI»7« xy n p 19 o 9 

4 S 

Paid ayd Setaanber 1774 45' 

Balance due a^d 8«Irten>ber 177* ‘ / '' . 444 4 3 

Intereft toi8tbA>^ftt773, .yapdays aa 1 3 . aa 3 3 

2a.jid 9 8 

Paid ^8th Auguft Jii77'3. iio 

BalaoM due i8d> A«{^A'a773', . L.dod 9 8 

lnecr<fitotithKovvmberi 773 > Aidsys 4 14 d 4 14 8 


fiahince due tiebKovembcr 1773 : l»4t< 4 a 

Amowit of the iateniil L,8x 4' a 

CHAP-VUt VULGAR FRACTIONS. 

sj la ordetJl? un^bi^qd the ffitUire of vulgar fra^Uona, 
wetmiil fuppofe.uatiy the number 1) divided into 
fcveral e^valpaits. One or more of thefe parts is'call* 
and is reprefented by placing one number 
in a £nuiU ehaiader above a line, and another tinder it: 
For example, two>6fth parts is written thus, 'Hie 
number under the line (5) Oiowt how parts tmity 
is divided into, ahd is called the <lenamiiuu»n. The num> 
her above the line (2) fbows how many of theCe parts 
arc repreCcntedi.and is called the numerattr. 

It toUowa from the maimer of reprefeotipg fr^Ioni, 
that, when the numerator is'increafed, lltf value of the 
fruAion becomes greater; but, when the dcaoanQator 
is incrcafcd^ the value becomes lefs.r. Hence we may 
infer, that, if the numerator and denominator be both 
iucrcafcd, or botli diminilhed, in the fame praportion* 
the value ia uut altered ) and therefure, if wc nuiUiply 

3 


fl 


wn' 'it 


both by any number whatever, or divide ilium by any Vul^' 
number which meafurct both, we (hall obtain olher I'raaiaw^ 
fradions of equal value. Thus, every fra^lioo may be 
expreiTed iu a variety of forms, which have all the 4 me 
figniheation. 

A frattion annexed to an integer, or whole number, 
makes a mixed nunte*. For example* hve and two 
third-part^ 'A fraSioa whofe numerator is 

greater than its dcnatauiator is called an improfttr froc- 
ti»n. For example, fcv«nteen third-parts, or y. Frac¬ 
tions of tbit kind are greater than unity. Mixed nuni- 
ben may be reprefented in the form of improper frac¬ 
tions, and improper fraftioss may be reduced to mixed 
Rumbees, and (pmeiimet to integers. A* fra£lioi;s 
whether proper or improper may be reprefented in dit- 
fmnt forms, we muft explain the method of reducing 
them from one form to aaotber, before we cunrulcr the 
Other opctationi. 

Paoai-r.M I. “To reduce mixed numbers to improper 
“ fraAions; Multiply the integer by the denominator 
“ of the fradion, and to the pnuliidl add the numerator. 

“ The fum is the numcratur of the improper fradtioii 
fought, and is placed above the given denonunalor. 

s.’=V 

5 integer. 

3 denominator. 

15 pniduft. 

2 nuioeratur given. 

17 numerator fought. 

Becaiife one UequU to two halves, or 3 thiid-parts, 
or 4 quarters, and every integer is equal to twice a i 
maay halves, or four times as many quarters, andfo on ; 
therefore, every integer may be expreffed m the form 
of an improper fraftion, having any alLgiied dcuomiiii- 
tor: The numerator is obtained by niuUiplyiug the in¬ 
teger irto the denominator. Hcnte the ruafon of the 
fore^ng rale is evident. 5, reduced to an improper 
fracliou, whofc denominator is 3, makes y, and ilns 
added to- ;* amounts to V*- 

PaoBLSM II. “ To reduce improper fraAions to 
“ whole or mixed nmubers: Uiviik tlie numerator by 
“ the dcnominatur.V 
£v. Vt‘= 61 ? 

17)UJ(6^? 

102 


to 
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rcafoo may by iHullrated in the fame manner. 

PaoBLEM IIL “ To reduce frailioaa to lower torin% 
** Divide both numerator and denominator by any tmm- 
** ber which oieafiirea both, and place the qiiolitius in 
“ the fora, of a fruAion.’* 

^ 

Here we ooferye that 135 and 360 are both mea- 
fured by 5, and the quotieati form.44, which is a frac¬ 
tion of the fame value as in lower terms. Again, 
27 and 7a are both meafured by 9* and the quotients 
form which is Aill of equal rolue, and in lower terms. 

It it generally fuiHcieDt, in pyadice, to-divide by fuch 
meafurct as are found to anfwer on infpeAion, or by the 
rules given p. 396. col. 2. But, if it be required to re- 
ducc a fraciioii to tic lewrll peOiblc terms, we muil di¬ 
vide 
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\i{!c tfce numerator and denominator by the greateft 
number which mcnfurca both. What number this it 
may not be obvious, but will alwayi be found by the 
following rule. • 

To find the grcaieft common meafurc of two num- 
ticrs, divide ihc gretUer by the klTcr, and the cUvifor 
by the remainder continually, till nothing remain; the 
laft divifor it the greiteft common meafurc. 

Exuwplt. Required the greateft number which 
rocafuret 475 and 589 t 


efiap. vni 


475 ) 5 M‘ 
475 


''4)475(4 

4 j 6 



Here we divide 589 by 475, 
•nd the remainder it 114; theo 
we divide 475 by 114, and 
the remaindw it 19 ( then we 
divide 114 by 19, and there it 
no remainder: from which we 
infer, that 19, the lalt divifor, 
ia the greateA common mca- 
fure. 


To eridain the rcafon of thia, we muft obferre, that 
.my iiimibtr which mtafiirct two othert, will alfo mei- 
fnie ihtir lum, and their difference, and will meafurc 
any j.uiltiple of either. In the foregoing example, any 
jiim.UT which mcafurcs 589, and 475, will meafure 
their differente 114, and will meafurc 456, which ia a 
iiiuliiplc of 114; and any number which mcafurc8 475, 
and 45^), will alfo mcafure their difference 19. Con- 
liquciitly, no number greater than 19 can mcafure 589 
and 475. Again, 19 will mcafure them both, for it 
uiLafurcH 114, and therefore meafurea 456, which it a 
multiple of 114, and 475, which it jqft 19 more than 
456; and, becaufe it meafurea 47J and 114, it will 
iiieulure their fum 589- To reduce to the loweft 
poflibic terma, we divide both by nufflbert 19, and it 
cornea to y-J. 

If there be no common mcafure greater than J, the 
fraftiou ia already in the loweft terma. 

If the greateft common mcafure of 3 Humbert be re¬ 
quired, we find the greateft mcafure of the two firft, 
and then the greateft mcafure of that number, aud the 
third. If there be more numbem, we proceed in the 
lame manner. 

PaoBLUM IV. “ To reduce fraftiona to othert of 
equal value that have the fame denominator 1 ift, 
» Multiply the numerator of each fraftioo by tU the 
“ dviiiinunators except its own. Ihe produ^ are 
•• iiimieratorB to the refpedtivo fractioni fought.” 
*• ill. Multiply all the denominators into each other} 
(lie produA >1 the common denominator.” 
f and i and 4 =ft 4 s'"! *tf" 

4X9X8 = a88 firft numerator. 

*• X 5 X S ~ fecond numerator. 
4X5X9 = '35 numerator. 

5 X y X ^ cominou denominator, 

litre we multiply 4. the numerator of the firft frac- 
tjcui, by 9 and 3 the denominatora of the two othert} 
Bi d the produa *88 ia the numerator of the fradion 
)'. 11 'In, equivalent to the firft. The other iiumeratort 
avi'found in like manner, and the common denomin^ 
tor 360, is obtnined by multiplying the given denomi- 
luuo.» i,. 9. 8, into each other. Ia the courfc of the 
vluiL’ operation, the rumeratori and denominatora of 
oaUi riafiUon i.rc multiplied by the fame number, and 
llicrefor^their value is not altered. 

I 


The fradiona thus obtained may be reduced to lower 
terms, if the kveial i.unieiators and dcnoniiuatori have 
a common mrafuie gre.^er thmi utrity. Or, after ar- 
ranging the nutribcr fur miiltiphcation, as is' done 
tbove, if the fame number occur in each rank, we may 
doth them out and negle£^ them } and, if numben 
urbich have a common mcafure occur in each, we m.iy 
daft) them out and ufe the quotients in their Head ; or 
any number which it a multiple of til the given deno- 
minatort, may be ufed as u common denominator. 
Sometlmct a number of this kind will occur on infpec- 
tion, and'the ucw numeratort are found by multiply¬ 
ing the given ones by the common denominator, and 
dividing the pfudu£lt by the refpc^iive given dcoomi- 
ouort. 

If the artklea girea'/or any operation be mixed num¬ 
bers, they are s«du 6 ed to improper fra£lions by Pro¬ 
blem 1 . If the anfwer obtained be an improper frac¬ 
tion, it iiTcdaoed tea mixed aamberby Problem II. 
And, ft it convehient to reduce fraAions to lowci- 
temu, when it on be tkme, by Problem III. which 
makes their value, hotter wprehended, and faciliiatca 
any following oporstioo. The reduction of fradions to 
the lame denominator by Problem IV. it ncceffary to 
prepare tbem for addhiitD or fubtra£tion, but not for 
muitiplication or divifion. 

I. AotH^tON ^VoLai-x FatCTioKs. 

Rota. Reiwe them, if neceffary, to a common 
" denominator) add the nuneratori, and place the 
V* fum above the denominator.” 

£x. tft. jf+|ss4fby Problem IV.»if 

*d0 l +'5 + X =$45 + '^+iT 8 ='iT 9 *1* 
by ProUem II. = 3J45 

The numeratort of fieiAiont ditt have the fame de¬ 
nominator fignify like parti}' aad the red'oo for add¬ 
ing them ia eqn^y obvious, M that for adding (liiU 
liofft or any other inferior denoaiaaiton. 

Mixed oisnbert may be added, by annexing the fum 
of the frafbont to the fum of the integert. If the 
former be a mixed nuitber, iu integer it xdded to the 
other integers. • 

3. SusTXACTioN q^Vviaxx PxicTioiii, 

Ruta. ** Reduce the fraftioui to a coffiteon deno- 
“ minator} fubtraft the numerator of the fubtrxhend 
*' from the numerator of the miuieod, and place the 
” remainder above the denonuBS^ori*’ 

£x. SublraA 4^ from A' 

lijy proh. IV. 


nnabider -H. 




from 35 
take 24 


VniL'»r 

Fr.'fliont 


ax 


*3 


rem. 11. 

To fubtrad a fraflion from an integer: fubtraft the 
numerator from the denominator, and place the re¬ 
mainder above the denominator} prefix to this the in- 
tiger diminilhcd by unity. 

£x. SubtraA-f remainder tif. 

To fubtraA mixed numbers, proceed with the frac¬ 
tions by the foregoing rule, and with the integers in 
the common method. If the numerator of the frac¬ 
tion in the fubtrahend excedd that in the minuend, 
borrow the value of the denominator, and repay it by 
adding 1 to the unit place of the fubtrahend. 

£x. 
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faAion*. 


Ex. Subtrad 145^- from i^Sf 


II II 

^48!? 

t t 
4f 

by Prob. IV. 14544 

TT 

44 


io* 4 f 



becaufc 37 the numerator of the fradion'io 
the minuend is lefi than 35, the numerator of the 
f'uhtralicnd, we borrow 45' the tlenominatur; 37 and 
45 make 721 from which we fubtrad aod obtain 
37 fur the numerator of the fradton in the remain¬ 
der, and we what was borrowed) by adding 

I lu 5 ill the unit place of the fubtrahead. 

The reafon of tbe openitiont in addiM or fubtrad- 
ing fradions will be fully undefftood* it «e plate the 
numerators of ilic fradions in • column like a lower 
<I'-nominatlon, and add or fubtnid them as integers, 
currying or borrowing according to the Tilue of the 
higher denomination. 


3. Mvltiplicatiow e/^OLoia FtAcrtOMS. 

24 Rulb. ** Multiply tbe numerators of tbe fadors 
together for the numerator of the produdi and the 
“ denominators together for tbe denominator of tbe 
» produd.” 

iftO 4 x 4 = 4 ? 4 d. 38 ?X 7 i=‘ 4 rx 65 TV 

2x5=10mini, 8f=V Prob. 1. 

3 X 7=»i den. 7^ y by ditto. 

43 X 3 t=!I 302 

5x4= »o 

To multiply 4 by ^be fame, as to find what two 
third parts of 4 comes to } if one third part only had 
btt-n required, h would have, been obtained by mul- 
tijulying the denominator 7 by 3, becaule the value 
of Iradittns ii leflened when their denominators are 
incrcafed ; and this comes to -Jj \ and, becaufe two 
thirds were required, we muft double diat iradion, 
which is done by multiplying the aunuvator ^ 2, 
and comci to 4 ?. Hence we infer, tliat fradions of 
fradions, or compound fradioos, fuch as 4 of f are 
reduced to fimple ones by raultiplicatioo. The fame 
method is followed when tbe compound fradioa is 
expreJed in three parts or more. 

If a number be multiplied by any integer, its va¬ 
lue is iiicreafed: If it be multiplied by t, or taken 
one time, it undergoes no alteratioik if it be multi¬ 
plied by a proper mdion, or taken for one half, two 
thirds, or the like, Hs value is diminUhed,, and the 
produd it left than the number multiplied.. 

The foregoing.ruleextends to every cafe, when there 
are fradions in either fador. For mixed numbers may 
be reduced to improper fradions, as it done in Ex. 2d. { 
and integers may be written, or underlloud to be writ¬ 
ten in the form of fradions whofe aumerator ia 1. It 
will be convenient, however, to give fomc further dl- 
rediont for proceeding, when one of the fadors it an 
integer, or when one or both are mixed numbers. 

id, To multiply an integer by a fradioa, multiply 
it by the numerator,.and divide the produd by the 
denominator. ^£x. 3756x4=2*53! 


5 )>n 68 (“S 3 f 

2d, To multiply an integer by a mixed number, 
wc multiply it fird by the integer, and then by the 
fradion, and add the produds. 


M W T f C 

Ex. 138x54=793? 


793 ? 

5d, To multiply t nixed number by a fradion, 
we may mohiply tlw integer by the ftndion, and the 
two fradions together, and add tbe produds. 

Ex. 154 x|= 3 A 

Xt =3 4 = 3 rr 
4xf= TT = -ra 

3A 

4tli, When both fadors are mixed numbers, we 
may multiply each part of the multiplicand hrft by 
the integer of the multiplier, and then by the frac. 
tion, and add tbe four produds. 

Ex. 8? by 74 

8x7= 5 ^ 

8 X 4 =V‘= 6 by Prob. IT. 

T X 7 --T'-*r *rs 

T X a— str 


138x5=690 
« 38 x i 
3 
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produd 65^ as before. 

4. Division ^Vuloax Fsactions. 

Rule I. “ Multiply the numerator of the diti. 
** denj by the denominator of the divifor. The pro- 
'* dud is the numerator of the quotient.” 

U. ** Multiply the denominator of tbe dividend by 
** the numerator of the divifor. The produd is the 
** denominator of the quotient.” 

Ex. Divide ? by 4 Quoticut 4! 

2 X 9 = *8 

y X 7 = 3 J 

To explain the reafon of this operation, let us flip* 
pofe it required to divide 4 by'7, or to take one fc- 
venth part of that fradion. This is obtained by 
multiplying the denominator by 7 ; for the value of 
fradions is ^diminiihed by iiierealing thcii denomina- 
Cors, and comes to yV* Again, Decaufe 4 i** 
timet left than feven, the quotient of any number di¬ 
vided by 4 'vill be nine times greater than the quo¬ 
tient of the fame number divided by 7. Therefore 
we multiply by 9, and obtain y 

If the divifor and dividend have the fame denomi¬ 
nator, it it fufficient to divide the numraiors. 

Ek. 44 divided by quotes 4. 

The quotient of any number divided by a projici' 
fradion is greater than the dividend. It is obvious, 
that any integer contains more halvei, more ihiid 
parts, and the like, than it contains units; and, if uii 
integer and fradion be divided alilic, the quoiieiiis 
will have the fame proportion to the numbers divi¬ 
ded ) but the v^ue of an integer is increufed when 
the divifor is a proper fradion j therefore, tlic value 
of a fradion in tbe like cafe is inereafed alio. 

The foregoing rule may be extended to every cafe, 
by reducing integers and mixed numbers to the form 
of improper fradions. Wc fliall add fomc dircdiuiis 
for Ihortcning the operation when integer# and mix¬ 
ed numbers are concerned. 

ill, Wbeii tbe dividend is an integer, multiply it 

by. 



ftl 

. by the dennmmater of the divtfor, cod difide the 

lW«»9ni. prtjdttd by the uumerator. 

£x. Divide 36^ by t 
7 

5)3576 (515! quotient. 

3d, When the divifor is an istegcTi and the divU 
deiid a itiuUiply the denominator by the di> 

vifor, 3 iid place the pioduA under the numerator. 

£x. Divide « by 5 quotient 

8 ^ 5 = 40 

3d, When the divifor it an integer, and the divi¬ 
dend a mixed number, divide the integer, and annex 
the fraction to the remainder ; then reduce the mixed 
numhir, thus furmcdi to an improper fratSHoo, and 
multiply its dennminator by the divlmr. 

£x. To divide S 7 ^Tr by 7 quotient 83 
7) 57 ® (8* Here we divide 576 by 7, 

56 the q lutient is 82, and tlic 


In the firft example, we multiply the numerator 17 Dtrimal 
by 20, the number of iliiUing<> in a pound, and divide 
the prodti^l 340 by 60, the denominator of the frac- ' 
tioD, and obtain a quotient of 5 fhiilinga; then we 
multiply the remainder 40 by 12, the number of 
jience in a (hilling, which produces 480, which divid¬ 
ed by 60 quotes 8d. without a remainder. In the 
fccond example we proceed in the fame manner •, but 
as there is a remainder, the quotient is completed by 
a fradion. 

Sometimes the value of the fradlion does not amount 
to «n unit of the Inweft denomination | but it may be 
reduced to a fnflioft of that or any other denuminu- 
tion, by multiplying tbe numerator according to the 
value ol the placet. Thus riV? * pound ia equal 
to of a fluHing, or-^^ of a penny, of a 

farthinjf. 

CHap. IX. DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 
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remainder a, to which we an¬ 
nex the firadlion tt i and re¬ 
duce 2r*r to an improper 
fradUun and multiply ita 
denumiiutor by 7, which 

11 X 7 = 77 «’'■« TV 

Hitherto we have confidered the frafliuns asabftradl 


numbers, and laid down the nreeflary rules according¬ 
ly. We now proceed to apply thefe to prafticc. 
Shillings and pence may be eon/idered as Odious of 
pounds, and lower denomioations uf any kind as frac¬ 
tions of higher i and any operation, where different 
denominations occur, may be wrought by exprefling 
the lower ones in the form of vulgar fradions, and 
proceeding by the foregoing roles. For this purpofe 
the two following prometni are neceffaty. 

Problem V. " To reduce lower denomioations to 
“ fradliuns of higher, place the given number for the 
** numerator, and the value of tbe higher for the de- 
•• nominator.” ExamfUs. 

1. Reduce 7d. to the fraAioii of a (hilling. Anf. 7^ 
3. Reduce yd. to a fradlion of a pound. Aof. 

3. Reduce 15s. yd. toafradfionofapuund. Anf. 

PtoBLEM VI. To value Aaftioni of higher deno* 
“ minationi, multiply the numerator by tbe ndue of 
the given denomination, and divide the produA b^ 
“ die denominator; if there be a remainder, muhi- 
" ply it by the value of the next denomination, and 
continue the divifion.” 


Ex. tft.3 Requiredtbevalue 
of of tU 


3 d.l Required tbe vdoe 
of ^ of I Cwt. 
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30 

' X. d, 

6o)34o( 5 8 
300 
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4 
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40 

1 


38 

60)480 

:9)'40 

: 460 

9 

>1 0 

50 
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SicT. 1 . Notatiok and RaoucriON. 

Tni arf^metic-of vulgar ftuiftioRt ta tedioua, and 
even iutricate to begiaaera. The difficulty arifes 
chiefly frooi tbe varie^ of denomtnators j for when 
nuabm amt dhided diffeTent kioda of parts, 
they caat^ be cafily complied. This conflderaiion 
gave rile to tbe inveittioa of decimal fraftions, where 
the units are divided into like parts, and the divi- 
flons and fubdivifioM ate itgulatM by the fame fcale 
which ta ofed in- the arithsietie of integers. The 
firft figure of a decinudi^adion fignifics tenth parts, 
the next hvndr^tb ptHs, tbe next thonfandth parts, 
and fe on: and the eolnmni my be titled according¬ 
ly. Decsfiads.are diftinguiffied by a point,- which m- 
panan tlMat-from integera, if anr be pRfixed. 

The ofe cf cypheti in dedmafs, m well as in inte¬ 
ger!, k CO bfing the.fignifieant to their pro¬ 

per places, on which.their value depend. As cy¬ 
phers, when tilac^oa the XcA .htmd of an integer, 
nave no figaiocaCion, but when ^aced on tbe right 
hand, incime the value ten times each; fo cyphers, 
when placed on tb^ tight hand oft decimal, have no 
figinfica^Ai} but‘When placed'OR Utt left banddi- 
fflinifti Cbe value teq thnes <9^. 

Hie Rotatioo and onaentnir of decutu^ will be 
obvioul ftbm the ftfltowing ezfnptes- 

4.7 Sgaifiei Four, and feeeotfr.Mth ports. 

>47 Four tenth pots, and feven hundredth 

parts, or ay hiradiredth paits. 

-.04? Four buadrroth parts, and ieven thou- 
ffindth parts, or 47 thouftindth 
parts. 

.407 Four tenth pirti, and £even thoufandth 
parta, or 407 thoufandth parta. 

4,07 Four, and feren hundredth parts. 

4.007 ' Four, and feven thotffandth parts. 

The eohnnn next the decimal point is fometimea 
called dttimal frtmet, the' next dulmal Jteaadt ; and 
fo on. 

7 s rtdutt vulgar fraSUnt fo ditmel nut t ** Annex 
(' a cypher to the numerator, and divide it by the de- 
*' nominator, annexing a cypher coatiuoidly to the re- 
“ maioder.” 
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Decipwl .fix. tft.] 4r— 

ed.] ^‘i=-07*>*5 

3d.] 1=2.666. 

rrsaiws. 75)120(16 

64)500(078125 

3)20(666 

^ 15 

448 

18 

4fo 

52a 

• *0 

450 

51* 

18 

0 

80 
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64 

16 


i6o 

20 


128 



330 



320 



4 lli.] J=. 83 ^ 5 tli.]V >»=.»59 6th-] Ass-S.iS.iB, 


6)50(83 

27)70(259 

23)70(31818 

48 

5 + 

66 

• 20 

160 

•40 

18 

‘35 

22 

30 

350 

180 

18 

343 . 

176 

30 

• 70 

• 40 



32 



' 180 


Th« rufoD of this operation wiU be cvldcBti if we 
cDitfider that the numerator of a vitlgar fraction it 
tiiiderdood to be divided by the denominator; and 
this divifion is adually performed when it is reduced 
tu a decimal- 

Id like manner, when there ti a remaiader left in 
divifion, we may extend the Quotient to a deciisal, ia- 
head of completing it by a vulgar fraAioOt-as in the ful> 
lowing example. 

»J) 646 (* 5 H ®«- 'f*®-** 

50 

146 

1 !L 

Rem. 31.0 

300 

too 

100 

o 

From the foregoing examples, we may didinguilh 
the feveral kindt of aecimali. Some vulgar fradUont 
may be reduced cxadlly to decimals, ts Ex. id and 
2d, and arc called (ermiM/< or. ^aitt Aeimolt. Othert 
cannot be exadlly reduced, becaufe the dividon al¬ 
ways leaves a remainder; but, by continuing the di- 
vifion, we will, perceive how the decimal may be ex- 
tended to any length whatever. Thefe are called tnfi- 
nUt (iecimaU, If the fame figure continually returns, 
as in Ex. jd and 4th, they are called rtpeaitrt. If two 
or more figures return in their order, they are called 
tmulaitt. If this regular fucceRion go on from the 
beginning, they are called pure rreearer.r, or eirru/n/e/, 
Voi,. 11 . pit I. ^ ^ ’ 


U t r :t c. ^ 

as Ex. ^d aod jtb. If otherwife, as Hx. 4ih and I>«cb 
6th, they arc mixed repeaters or circulates, and the 
figures prefixed to thofc in regular fucceftion are called 
the _foilte pari. Repeating figures are generally difiin. 

giiilhed by a darti, and cireiilares by a comma, or other 
mark, at the beginning aud end of the circle; and the 
beginning of a repeater or circulate is pointed out in 
the divifion by an afterifle. 

Lower denominationa may be confi Jered as fraflions 
of higher ones, and reduced to decimals accordingly. 

We may proceed by the following rule, which is the 
fame, in effed, as the former. 

To rfjaee lover eienoramatio/u to Jetimalt of higlxr s 
“ Annex a cypher to the lower denomination, and 
** divide it hy the value of the higher. When there 
“ are feveral denominationa, begin at the lowcfi, and 
“ reduce them in their order.” 

Ex, To reduce 5 cwt. 2 qr. 21 lb. to a decimal of a 
ton ? 


8 ) 2 io (.75 

4 ) 2 . 7 y ).6875 

2o)5.6874(.284375 

196 

24 

40 

140 

35 

168 

140 

3 * 

160 

0 

30 

87 


2li 

80 


20 

75 


20 

60 


0 

150 


140 

ICO 

100 

o 

Here, in order to reduce 21 lb. to a decimal of i qi. 
.we annex a cypher, and divide by 28, the value <>l 
I qr. This gives .75. Then we reduce 2.75 qrs. to 
a decimal of i cwt. by dividing by 4, the value of 
I cwt. and it comes to .6875. Lallly, 5.6S75 cwt. is 
reduced to a decimal of a ton by dividing by 30 , and 
comes to .28437;. 

To value a decimal fraBion: “ Multiply it by the 
*' value of the denomination, and cut o^ as many dc- 
" cimal places from the produA as there arc in the 
“ multiplicand. The reft arc integers of the lower 
" denomination.” 

Example. What is the value of .42; of I., i 
.42; 

20 


(h. 8.500 

6 


. d. 3.000 

Sect. II. Axitkmetic ^Tekmikatc Decimals. 

The value of decimal places decreafes like that of in* 
tegers, ten of the lower placrin either being equal to 
one of the next higher \ and the fame bolds in paiCng 
from decimals to integers. Therefore, all the opera, 
tions are performed io the fame way with decimals, 
R r whether 
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fwer ai when we divide by i, and every integer itas aPecin^ 
correfpondent decimal, which may be called in red- yv** * —«• 
frocal. MuUipIicatioii by that decimal fupi>li<;s the 
place of divifiou by the integer, and divifion fupplies 
the place of multiplication. 

To find the reciproed uf any number, divide i witii 
cypbera annexed by that Number. 

£x. Required the reciprocal of 625. 

625) i . ooo (. oo 26 
- 62,- 

3750 

3750 


» R ^ T H 

wbether placed by tliemfelrea or annexed to integert, 
at with pure integers. The only peculiarity liei in 
the arrangement and pointing of the decimalt. 

In addition and /adraSieti, “ Arrange unite under 
uaiu. tenth parte under tenth parts, and proceed 
“ ae in integers.” 

32.035 from 13.346 and 12.246 
116.374 take 92.993 10.6753 

160.63 I ■ " ■- 

12.3645 4-0487 *’57*8 


3*«*4035 

Ja miiliiplitaiim, Allow as many decimal places 
*' in tile produdl at there are in both fadors. If the 
” produd has not fu many places, fopply them by 
“ prefixing cyphers on the left hand.” 


«-37 

2d.] 43.75 

3 <i-] •» 57 * 

7.8 

.48 

.22 

1096 

35000 

.01664 

>37 

17500 


t.466 

21.0000 



The rcafon of this rule may be explained, by obfcrv> 
iiig, tlint the value of the product depends on the 
value uf the fa^lont; and finrc each decimal place in 
tiiker faiStur dinuiiiihes its value ten times, it mufl e> 
qiially diminifh the value of the produCl. 

To multiply decimals by to, move the decimal 
point one place to the right ; to multiply by 100, 
)ooo, or the hke, move it as many places to the right 
as there are cyphers in the multiplier. 

la ilivijien, ” Point the quotient To that there may 

be an equal number uf decimal places in the divU 
“ dciid as in the divifor and quotient together.” 

Theu-fore, if th. re be the fame of decimal places in 
tlie divifor u\.d dividend, there will be as many in the 
quotient. 

If ihi-rt he more in the dividend, the quotient will 
have as many as the dividend Lai more than the di> 
vifor. 

If there be more in the divifor, we mull annex (or 
fi)|)p<jfc annexed) as many cyphers to'the dividend as 
in.iy complete the number in the divifor, and til the 
(igures of the quotient are integers. 

U the divilioQ leave a remainder, the quotient may 
h<- extended to more dccimsl ploces | but thefe are 
not regarded in hxiiig the decimal point. 

The reafon for fixing the decimal point, as dircdled, 
may he infcircd from the ru’e followed in tnukiplica* 
tion. The quotient multiplied by the divifor produ* 
ers the dividend ; and therefore the number of decU 
mal places in the dividend is i-qual to thofe in the di> 
vifor and quotient together. 

The firtt figure of the quotient is always at the fame 
(lillaiu'C from the decimal point, and on the fame fide 
ns the figure of the dividend, which flanda above the 
unit place of the firfl produtfl. This alfb takes place 
in integers} and the rcaibn is the lame in both. 

It was formerly obferved, that numbers were dimi. 
u tfhed when tmiitifdiedby proper fimdtioos, andrncreaf- 
cd when divided by thc'nme. Tints, mtilriplicatiun by 
fractions correfponds with ‘divifiaft hy integers ; and 
divifion by frafiiuns with muhipKcation by integers j 
when we molripty by J .or .5, we ^tah the fame an- 


o 

The produdl of any Number multiplied by .0016 it 


the fame as the quotient divided by 625. 

Example, 

6 * 5)93750 5 

9.375 

625 

.0016 

3 >»S 

56250 

3>*5 

9375 

0 

15.0000 


Becaufe .0016 it of uoity, any number multi¬ 
plied by that fraction will bethminifbed 625 times. 
For a 1 ^ reafon, the quoUent of any nsmber divided 
by .0016, will be equal to the product of the fame 


multiplied by 625. Example, 


.ioi6)$t6.obocUiiSoo 

516 

48. 

63 f 

36 

3580 

$» 

1033 

3096 

4 » 


53. . 

333500 


80 

o 

SzCT. HI. ArrtoxiMATS Sbcimals. 

It has been fbosro that fome dcetmalts though ex* *8 
tended to any length, are never complete; and others, 
which terminate at Uft, fbmetism confift of fo many 
places, that it would be dtScolt in prafllce to extend 
them fully. In thefe cafes, wesiay extend the decimal 
to thiee, four, or more placea,' 40 cordmgto the natnre 
of the articles, and the degree of accuracy requited, 
and rejefi the reft of it as iDConftderable. In this man¬ 
ner wc may perfom any operttiuii with cafe by the 
common rules, and the anrwers we obtain are fuficient- 
ly exadl for «ny purpofe in bufintfs. Decimals thus 
reftriAed are called affroama/et. 

Shdbngs, pence, and farthings, may be esfily redu¬ 
ced to decimds of three places, by the following rule. 

Take half the-ftrilliags for the firft decimal place, and 
the number of farthings increafnl by one, if it amount 
to 24 or uparards; by two, if it amount to 46 or up- 
wtrds ; and by three, df it amount to 72 or upwards, 
for the two neat places. 

Thereafon of this.it, that 30 fhillings make a pound, 
two ihillings it the tenth part of a pound ) aoii there- 

fare 
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Dtinnul fere half the number of fhillliigt oitkca the firft de- 
l-r^ unv cimal place. If there were 50 farthings in a ihilling, 
or 1000 in a pound, the units of the farthings in the 
rcmaiiuler would be thourandib parts, and the tens 
wmilil be liiiiiilredtl) purts, and To would give the two 
next decimal places; but becaufe there are only 48 
inrlhings in a fhillingi or 960 in a pound, every far* 
tiling is a little more thao the thonfandth part of a 
pound { and liiice 24 farthings make 25' thoufandth 
pans, allowance is made for that excefs by adding 1 
for every 24 farthings, as directed. 

If the number of farthings be 24, 48, or 72, and 
cunfequencly the fecond and third dieciinal places 25, 
50, and 75, they are exafUy right} otherwife they are 
not quite complete, fioce there thould be an aliowaoce 
of If, not only for 24, 48, ud 72 farthings, hut for 
every other fingle fartliing. They’ may be complet¬ 
ed by the following rule: Multi^y the fecond and 
third deriioal places, or their excels above 25, ;o, 75, 
by 4. If the prndudl amount to 24 or upwards, 
add I ; if 48, add 2 { if 72, add 3$. By this ope¬ 
ration we obtain two decimal places more; and by 
continuing the fame ejicration, we may extend the 
decimal till it terminate in ay, yo, yy, or in a re¬ 
peater. 

Decimals of {lerling money of three places may ea- 
fily be redoced to ihinings, pence, and fartbings, by 
the following rule: Double the firft decitnal place, and 
if the fecund be y or upwards, add i thereto for fhil- 
lings. Then divide the fecond and third decimal pla¬ 
ces, or their exetfs above yo, by 4, firft deducing 1, 
if it amount to 25, or upwards | tbt quotient is pence, 
and the remainder farthings. 

As diis role is the converfe of the former one, the 
reafon of the one nay be inferred from that of the 
other. Th« value obtained by it, unlefs the decimal 
terminate in ity. yo* or yy, is a iittle more than the 
true value t for there fhould be a deduction, not only 
of 1 fur 2y, but a like dedudion of on the remain- 
ing figures of thefe places. 

We proceed to^ive fome examples of the arithme¬ 
tic of approxiawtes, und fubjoin toy neceSkry obfer- 
vatiens, 

AnotTiOM. SvBTaACTioa. 

Civi, fff. lb. Cvt. qri. lb. 

5 * t4=3.62y 3 2 t = 3.yi78y 

a 3 22 3 = 2.9464a I I 19 = 1.41964 

$ 3 *9=3-91964- 

4 1 25 = 4.47321 2 9 2.09821 

14 3 34 14.96427 

If we value the fum of the approximates, h will fall 
a little (hort bf the fum of the artielesi becaufe the de¬ 
cimals are not complete. 

borne add t to the lad decimal place of the approxi¬ 
mate, when the following figure would have been y, 
or upwards. Thus the full decimal of yqrs. aalb. is 
.946,428571, and therefore .94643 is nearer to it than 
•946,42. Approximates, thus regulated, will in genc- 
^ give exaAer anfwers. and fometimes above the true 
one, fometimes below it. 

The mark 4. fignifies that the approximate it left 
than the exaft decimal, or requires foicething to be 
added. The mark — fignifies that it is greater, or 
requires fomething to be fubtrafled. 
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Multislicatjoh. • 

8278+ 2d] 8278 ylA/A. 3d] 8178 

»* 53 + *‘53 . 35 '*' ^ 

41390 8278 827 

8278 41390 413 

16556 24834 2 ^ 

178212534 ^ I782j2y34 1782 

Here the four lad places are quite iinrertain. 'I'iie 
right hand figure of each particular produdt is obtairM 
by multiplying 8 into the figures of the muluplier; 
but if the muUiplic»nd had been extended, the carriage 
from the rlglit hand place wvuld have been taken in } 
cunfequently the right hand |ilaci'of each pai ticiiLr 
produft, and the four places of the total produft, which 
depend ou ihcfc, arc quite iincvitain. Since pai1 of tiie 
operation iherefoi^c ir ufclcfs, we may omi,. it 5 and, for 
tliis purpofe, it willbecotivcr.ienl to begin (.u in p. 2<)r>. 
coL l.fij'dj V 4 ricty)at ihe liigbort place of the imiltiplicr. 

We may pcrcavclhal nil the figure-mi tla right hand 
of the line in Mctb. 2. ferve no purpofe, nnd may he 
left out, if »c only multiply the tigures of the multi¬ 
plicand, whofc products arc placed on the r:glit haiij 
of the line. This is readily clone by inverting the mul* 
tiplier in Melli. 3. and beginning each product witli 
the multiplic.itiun of that figuie which llands ab(>ve 
the figure of the mulllplier that produces ii, and in¬ 
cluding tlic carriage from the right hand place. 

If .both faftoi's be approximates, there me as many 
uncertain plaeci, at tcoll in the produtt, as in tl.c long¬ 
ed factor. If only one he an approximate, there air 
as many uncertain pluees as ibtre are figures in th:ic 
factor, and fometimes a place or two more, wbicii 
might be affe£tcd by the carriage. Hence we may in¬ 
fer, how far it is necclTary to extend the approx’- 
mates, in order to obtain the requifite number cf 
certain places in the product. 

Division. 

•37*4—)7981643*7+(3I44 0'- 37*4)79^64327(2144 


74418 

7448 

53 84 

538 

37 i *4 

. 37 * 

16I602 

166 

141896 

148 

117063 

iK 

114892 

>4 

2171 

4 


Here all the figures on the right hand of the hn.- 
are uncertain t for the right hand figure of tlie fiill 
product 7448 might be altered by the carriage, if th 
divifor were extended; and all the remainders an j 
divKluals that follow arc thereby rendered unecrtan . 
We may omit thefe ufelefs figures j for wliicb pnrpof., 
wc dam a figure on the right hand of the divifor at 
each ftep, and negleft it when we multiply by the ti- 
gure of the quotient next obtained t but we inchule 
the carriage. The operation, and the reafon of it, 
will appear clear, by compatiog the operation at 
iai^e, and contru^led, in the above example. 
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CHAf. X. INTERMINATE DECTMALS. 

Sect. I. Resvctiom t/ iNTstHitiATE Decimal!. 

»9 As the arithmetic of iiuenninate decimals, othev 
wife called llw arithmelie of mfnitu, ta facilitated bj 
comparing them with vulgar fraflions, it will be pro* 
per to inquire what vulgar fi a£Hons produce the feve* 
ral kinds of decimal^, terminate or intertninate, re* 
pentera or circulates, pure or mixed. And, firft, we majr 
obferve, that vulgar fnfUona, which have the fame 
denominator, produce decimals of the fame kind. If 
the decimals correfponding to the numerator i be 
known, all others are obtained by multiplying ibefe into 
any given numerator, and always retain the lame form, 
providing the vulgar fraction be in its loweft terms. 

Thus, the decimal equal to \ is .142857, 
which multiplied by 3 


■r 



produces the decimal equal to 1. .428571, 

Secondly, If tliere be cyphers annexed to the fip-i- 
fieant figures of rhe denominator, there will be an 
equal number of additional cyphers prefixed to the de¬ 
cimal. The rcafon of this will be evident, if we reduce 
thefc vulgar fractions to decimals, or if we conlider that 
each cypher annexed to the denominator diminifhes the 
vnhie of the vulgar frafliun ten times, and each cypher 
prefixed has a like effect on the value of the deainal. 

Thus, .Ir:.142857, y7 = .i8 Vi=-o,45, 

■tV=. 0,142857, TTff?”'®®*® tAtJ—*000,45, 


We muy therefore confine our attention to vulgar frac¬ 
tions, whofe numerator is i, and which have no cy¬ 
phers annexed to the fignificant figures of the deno¬ 
minator. 

Thirdly, Vulgar fraftions, whofo denominators are 
2 or 5, or any of their powers, produce terminate de¬ 
cimals ; for if any power of 2 be multiplied by the 
fame power of 5, the product is an equal power of 10, 
aa appears from the following table: 


2* or 4 
2 * or 8 
2* or 16 
2 ‘ or 32 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


5 = 

5* or 25 = 
5’ or 125 = 
5* or 625 = 
5* or 3125 = 


10 

100 or to* 
1000 or io‘ 
icooo or 10* 
100000 or 10^ 


And the reafoii w eafily pointed out; for 2’X5’—aXa 
X2X5X5X5!or, bceaufe ibc fadors may be taken in 
any order, = 2X5*X2X5XaX5;and tlus, if we mul* 
liply the faiSlorsby pairs,becomes lOX lOX 10, or lo*. 
'I'hi tike niay'be fliown of any other power. And we 
may infer, tl'iit if any power of io l>e divided by a 
like power of 2 or 5, the quotient will be an equal 
[Hiwcr of 5 or 2 K’fjiedtivdy, and will come out exadt, 
witliuut a remainder: and, fince the vulgar fradions 
ahjve mentioned arc rcdiKed to decimals by fomc 
.’f.ich divifion, it follows that the equivalent decimals 


Tfie number of oUces in the decimal it pointed out 
^y the exponent of the power ( fur the dividend mult 
;t)t- a like power of to,.or mull have an equal number 
of cyphers annexed id 1, and each cypher of the di¬ 
vidend gives a place of the quotient. 
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Ex. <|!r5s.02i25, a decimal of 5 pUcei, and 32:;(.inteminat 
32)1.00000 (.03125 Deeiaals. 

96 . . . 


4 ® 

3 * 

80 

64 


160 

160 

Again, No denominatori except 2, 5, or their powers, 
produce terminate decimals. It is obvious from p. 298. 
col. 2. par. 4. that, if any denominator which produces a 
terminate decimal be multiplied thereby, the product 
will cunfiiiof 1, with cyphers annexed; and confequent- 
ly the lowed places of the factors, multiplied into each 
other, mufi amount to 10, 20, or the like, in order to 
fupply a cypher for the lowett-pioce of the product; 
but none of the digits give a product of this ^ind, ex¬ 
cept 5 multiplied by the even numbers; therefore one 
of the faftort muft terminate in 5, and the other in an 
even number. The former it meafured by 5, and the 
latter by 2, as wot obferved p. 297. col. 2. par. 7. Let 
them be divided accordingly, and let the quotients be 
multiplied. This lall produS will UeexaAly oiic-tentb 
part of the former; and tberefoie wiilcoiillti of 1, with 
cyphers annexed, and the faAon whi^ produce it arc 
meafured by 5 and a, as was ihown before. *I'his ope¬ 
ration may be repeated; and one of *tl>e may 

be divided by 5, and the other by a, till they be cx- 
luuftcd; conrequently they arc power* of 5 and 2. 

Fourthly, Vulgar uuftions, whole denominatora are 
3 or 9, produce pure repeating decimals. 

Tlnii,f=.iU 4=551 

^ =s .22J ^or I ss 6 ^ 

4 Of 4 =*33.3 t=77lf 

4 =.444 4 = 88 $ 

The repeating figure it always the fase it the nu¬ 
merator. Hence we Infer, that repeating figures fig- 
nify ninth parts; a repeating 3 fignifiet 4) a repeat¬ 
ing 6 fignifie* 4 ; and a repeotiug 9 fignifies 4, or t. 

The value of repeating decimali may olfo be tlluf- 
trated by collefting the vahiet of the different place*: 
for example, let the value of 11/ be required; toe firft 
decimal place fignifies the nest res* nfes' 

The fum of the two firft placet is *1^, of the three 
places ./sTO; and fo on. If we fubtrafi thefe values 
fucceSively from -ps the firft remainder it the fecond 
the third seen* Thus, when the value of the 
fucceffive figures is reckoned, the amount of them ap¬ 
proaches nearer and nearer to and the difference be¬ 
comes 10 timet left for each figure affumed; and, 
fince the decimal may be extended to any length, the 
difference will at laft become io fmall, that it need not 
be regarded. -Thiii may give a notion of a decreafing 
fericB, whofe fum may,be exafily nfeertained, though 
the number of terms be unlimited. 1 

Frttlily, Vulgar fi-aftiona, whnfe <lrr>fiTn>nators xt* 
a produft of 3 or 9 multiplied by 2, 5, or any of their 
powers, produce mixed repeaters. I'hc reafon of this 
will be evident, if, in fonuing the decimal, wc divide 
the numenilor fucceffivcly-by the component parte of 
the denoniinaior, as dircdled p. 297. col. i. par. uh. 

4 cc. 
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Atenninate &c. The fii'ft dlvifor i» 2t or fome of their powere, 
PccimJ*. and confequently give* a finke quotient by p. 3J6. col. 

" ’’ '■ ’ I. par. t, &c. The fccond divifor ii 3 or 9} and there¬ 
fore, when the fguret of the dividend are exhaullcd, 
and fgurei annexed to the remainder, the quotient 
will repeat, by p. 316. col. 2. par. 2. 

£*. ttj 144=16X9. 


144)1.000(00694 

9 

or t6)t.oo(.o625 

864 

96.00694 

1360 

40 

J 29 fi 

3 * 

• 640 

80 

576 

80 

640 

0 


In order to illuftratc this fubjeft further, we (hall ex¬ 
plain the operation of cafiing out the threea, which re- 
fembles that for caftingout the ninei, formerly laid down, 
p. 300 col. 2. par.4.—p, 301.col. 2. par. 3.anddcpendi 
oil the fame principleii being a method of finding the re¬ 
mainder of a number divided by 3. If the &me number 
be divided by 3 and by 9, the remainder* will cither a- 
gree, or the fecond remainder will exceed the firft by 3 or 
by 6. The reafon of thn will be obvious, if wefuppofe 
11 colledion of article* alTorted into parcel* of 3, and 
afterward* into parcels of 9, by joining three of tlie 
former together. If the Icflim parcel* m all taken up 
in compoling the greater ones, the remainder wiQ be 
the fame at the end of the fecund afTortment as before 
but if one of thefe lelTer parcels be left over, the re-, 
mainder will be tnor«> aftd if two of them be left over, 
tlie remainder wUt be 6 more. Therefore," when the 
nines are call out from any number, and the refult di¬ 
vided by the remainder is the fame at when tiu; num¬ 
ber is divided: by 3 Thus, the refults on calling out 
the 3’* may be derived from thofe obtained by cafting 
out the 9** t and the fame correfpondence which was 
pointed out with refpedl to the latter, for proving the 
operations of arithmetiCf applies alfo to the former. 

To call out the 3*s from any number, add the figures, 
negleAmg 3, 6, or ju and; and when the fun amounts 
to 3, 6, «r 9, rejei^ them, and carry on the computa¬ 
tion with the execftonly. For example, take 280754: 
in cafting out the 3’f we compute thus i 2 and 8 is 10, 
which is three time* 3, and 1, over; i and (paflln^by 
6) 7 is 8, which is twice 3 and 2 over; 2 and 5 is 7, 
which is twice 3 and rover; lafi/y, 1 anil 4 is 5, which 
contains 3 once, aod a over, fo the refult is a. 

If the 3's be cad out from 2* or 4, the refult it l; 
from a’ or 8, the refult is 2 ; from 2* or id, the refult 
is I; and univerfally the odd powers of 2 give a refult 
of 2, and the even powers give a refult of 1. As 
every higher power is produced by multiplying the 
next lower by 2, the refult of the produil may be 
found by multiplying the refult of the lower power 
by 2, and cafting out the 3’8 if neceffary. There- 
fore, if the refult of any power be 1, that of the next 
liigher is 2, and that nf the next higher (4 with the 
j's call out or) i. Thus the refults of the powers of 
2 are 1 and 1 by turns; alfo, becaufc the refult of 5, 
when the 3’* are call out, i* 2, its powers will have tlie 
fame refults as the correfpouding powers of 2. 
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If the deuomiuator be a produdl'of an even power intn 
of 2 or 5, muhipltedby 3, the repenting figore of the 
correfpondiflg decimal isbut, if itbctlieproduiftof''^ 
an odd power, the repeating figure is 6. For, io 
forming the decimal, we may divide by the component 
parts of the denominator, and the firtt divifor is a 
power of 2 or 5 I therefore the firft quotient in a like 
power of 4 or 2 (p. 316. col. 1. par. 3. &c.) and tlii* 
power is again divided by 3. If it be an even power, the 
remainder or refult js t, as was demonftrated above ; 
and if cyphers be annexed to the remainder, and the di- 
vifion continued, it quotes a repeating 3 ; but if it be 
an odd power, the remainder is 2, and the quotient con¬ 
tinued by annexing cyphers is a repeating C. 

If the denominator be 9, multiplied by 2, or any of 
its powers, the repeating figure may be fouud by caft¬ 
ing out the 9*8 from the corrcfpoiiding power of 5 ; 
and if it be multiplied by 5, or any of its powers, hy 
calling out the p’s from the correfponding power of 2. 

For it the decimal be formed by two divilions, the firit 
quotes the correfponding power ; and the fecond, be- 
caufe the divifor is 9, repeats the refulting figure afur 
the.dividend it exhaufted. 

If any mixed repeater be multiplied by 9, the product 
is a terminate decimal, and muy be reduced (p. 316. 
col. I. par. 3. &c.) to a vulgar fraftioii, wliofe deno¬ 
minator is 2, 5, or fome of their powers; therefore all 
mixed repeaters arc derived from vulgar fradlioiis, wliufe 
denominator* arc produifls of 2, 5, or their powers, 
multipbed by 3 or 9. 

Sixthly, All denominators, exc.'pt 2, 5, 3, 9, the 
power* of a and 5, and the prodtiits of iliefc powers, 
multiplied by 3 or 9, produce circulating decimals. 

We have already (hown, that all terminate decimuls are 
derived from 2, $, or their powers; all pure repeaters, 
from 3 or9 ; and all mixed repeater*, from the p:o- 
du£ls of the former multiplied by the latter. The num¬ 
ber of places in the circle is never greater than the de¬ 
nominator diminillied hy unity. Thu* ' produces 
.143857 a decimal of 6 places; and -,V iiroducc.i 
.0588235294117647, a decimal of 16 places. 'l‘hc 
reafbn of this limit maybe inferred from the divilion ; 
for whenever a remainder which has ncurred before, re¬ 
turn* again, the decimal mhll circulate, and the great- 
eft number of poflible remainder is one Icfs tliau the 
divifor: But frequently the circle is much Ihortcr. 

Thus XY=>09, a circle of 2 places. 

When a vulgar fraction, whole numerator is 1, pro¬ 
duce* a pure circulate, the produSof the circle n.uhi- 
plied by the denominator will confift of as many 9’s 
a* there are place* io the circle. Thus 142857, 
which multiplied by 7 produces 999999. The like 
hold* in every decimal of the fame kind ; for they arc 
formed by dividing 10, or too, or 1000, ur fome like 
number, by the denominator, and the remainder is i, 
when the decimal begins to circulate ; for tlic diviiiuii 
muft be then exaftlv in the fame ftate aj at the begin¬ 
ning : Therefore, if the dividend had been Icf* by l, or 
had conMed entirely of p’s, the divifion wou|d liavc 
come out without a remainder; aiidfince the quotient 
multiplied hy the divifor, produces the dividend, as was 
(hown p. 298. col. 2. par. 3. it follows, that the ciicu- 
lating figures, multiplied by the denominator, produce 
an equal number of 9’*. 

^very vulgar fiacti(jn,.w}>ich produces a pare circu¬ 
late, 
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ntiNfWinatfhte, is cqui! to on« whofe iwmerator is the circulating 
auti it« dcnorttinttur a lite aumberof 9’*. U 
ibr mjmcratoT be i, ihi’ vul;jar fmctien a reduced to 
tl<at form by muhiptylug both terms into the circle t>f 
tlie dtfciiTi'ii]; aod if the numerHtar be more than i, 
thr equivalent ilceimni is found by multiplying that 
which torrefpondt to the numcraior 1 into any other 
inimeiator. 

'I liiis T3:.i4t857r“ JSe S'^'V nud •^SE« 027 «“" 77 y 
is:.*85714,=:, 

i=:.42857I,= fft,>H'9' -jV— 

Hence we mny infer, that pure circulates are equal in 
value to vulgar fradlions whofe numerators conhft of the 
rirculating figures, and denominators of M iBuny 9's as 
there are places in the circle. To place this in another 
f<unt of view, we Ihall reduce a vulgar fradion, whofe 
iiunieratur confills entirely of 9's, to z decimal. 

wi y 99 ) 375 o 9 o(- 37 y. 

2997•• 

7530 

<^993 

5370 

4995 
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remainder of l or 2. If the firR remainder be j, the Intermini 
fecoiid remaiudt-r is 2, (heeaufc, if 1 he prefixed to P«' »ia 
the repeating figure, luid the j's becitRuut, the rcfiilt 
is 2 ;} and, for a like reafun, the tliiid dividual clears 
off without a remainder. the firlk rentainder be z, 
the ferdnd ia ^iwice z or 4, with thr 3*9 cad out, i><) 

1, and the third 0{ fo the circle is always complete 
at 3 places, and the divifiuii begins anew. The fum 
of fitch a circle cannot be a multiple of 3 ; for fineo 
the repealing figure is not 3, nor any of its multiple.^ 
the fum of 3 places is not a multiple «>f 9, and tlierc- 
fere cannot be divided by 9, nor twice by 5, without 
t remainder. 

Again, If the decimal equal to tV be divuled by 3, 
we fhall obtain the decimal equal tn The dividend 
as we have fbown already, is a pure circulate nf 3 
places, whofe fum is not a multiple of 3. Therefore, 
when divided by 3, the firA circle leaves a'remainder 
of t or a, vrhich beingprefixedto the I'econd, and the 
dnifioo continued, the remainder, ut the end of the 
fecond circle it 2 or l, and, at the end of the third 
circle, there is no remainder ; all wliich may be illu- 
ftrated by cafiing out the 3*1. The divifion being com¬ 
pleted at 9 places, finifhes the circle {.and it may he 
fhown, as Iwfore, that the fum of thefe places is nut a 
multiple of 3. The learner will appreltcnd all this if 
he reddcc thefe, or the like vulgar Ira^ions, to deci¬ 
mals, by fucccf&vc divifions. 


*375 

The remainder it now the fame as the dividend, and 
tlierefore thr quotient mull circulate, and, in general, 
fince any number with 3 cyphers annexed, may be di- 
vided by looo, without a retniiuder, and quotes the 
fignificant figures } therefore, when divided by 999, it 
muA quote the fame figures, and leave an equal remain¬ 
der. Tliis alfo applies to every divifor which confiAs 
entirely of p's. Circles of two ^aces, tlicrefbtr, fignify 
ninety ninth parts} circles of 3 places, fignify nine hun¬ 
dred and ninety ninth parts; and fo on. 

The value of circulating decimals may alfo be iHu- 
Arated by adding the values of the places. Thus, if 
two figures circulate, the firA cirde fignifieth hun¬ 
dredth parts, and every foUowiog circle fignifies one 
hundred times lefs than the preceding t an'd their va¬ 
lues added, as in p. 316. col. 2. par. 3. will approach 
nearer to ninety ninth parts than any aiugoed difference, 
hut will never exaflly complete it. 

All denominatora which ere powers of 3, except 9,* 
produce pure circulates , and the number of ^ees in 
the circle ia equal to the quotient of the denonintor 
.divided by 9. 


27 =2 9 X 3, and 9lx.o(.iiU, and,i).liiz(.037, 
8i = *7 X i, and a)< 337 * 037 »O 37 (*o*'» 345 ^ 79 * 

For the fame reafun, if any drcuhtiBg decimal, not 
a mukipte of 3, be divided by 3, the quotient wQi cir¬ 
culate thrice as many places aa the oividcad} and if 
any circulate obtained by fuch £vifisn be multiplied 
by 3t the circle of the pfoduA will lw:reftri€tcd'to one 
thira of the places in the niultmiicaiisd. 

All vD^ar fradtions, whui'e oeiiointnat<Krr are reohl- 
plet of X, y, or their powers, exe^thofe ibvady con- 
fidered, pr^uce mixed circulated } fot they may be re¬ 
duced by dividing by the componest parts of the deno¬ 
minator. The mA divifor is t, or-fwne of their 
powers, and therefore gives n finite qootient. < The fie- 
cond divifior is none of the numbers enumerated p. 317. 
col. a. par. 3. and therefore gives a ciroBlatjag quotient 
when the fignificant figures of the divideed are ex- 
bauffed, and cyphers annexed to the renumder. 

^*.TTT 2162x17 X®» 

a‘i6)t.ooo(.oo4,6z9, or 8)i.oeo 

#64 27) ,!ty(.oo4,6a9, 

to8 


Tkus,Tv=<037* * circle of 3 places, and 27 divided 
by 9=:3 

'/T=>oia345679, a.eircleof 9 places, tod 81 
divided by 9=29. 

Thefe decitnah muy be formed, by dividing the nu¬ 
merator hj the component parts of the denominator. 
In thefirn example, the component parts of thenume- 

ratur arc 9 vnd 3. '1!\« dmfibo by 9 quotes o pure 

circulate, and the circulating figure is not 3, 6, or 9, 
if ti.«ndgarfraSdon be in its loweA terms. Aadany 
other firpeatiag figure divided by 3, quotes a pure cir¬ 
culate-of 3 places; for the firft dividual rauA leave a 


•1360 

1296 

640 

43 » 

Z080 

1944 

*1360 


• 170 
162 

80 

54 

s6o 

*43 

>7 


All mixed circulates arc derived from vulgar frac¬ 
tions 
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ominatc tion: of tliia kind, whofe denumin&ton ftre moUiples 

gel nwk 2, j, or their powcri j ind therefore all other dc- 
nominators, except 3 and 9, produce pure circulaUir 
The reader will cafily perceive, that when a* decimal ia 
/oiiiicit fioin a vulgar fniAiun, whofe nuaicrator ia t, 
when the remainder i occurs in the divifion, the dcci> 
mal is a pure circulate ; but if any other remainder oc« 
curs twice, the decimal is a mixed circulate. We are 
to (how that thb lad will nevrr happen, unlefg the di> 
vifor be a multiple of 2, 5, or their powers. If two 
numbers be prime to each other, their produdl will be 
prime to both ; and if two numbers be propofed, 
whereof the 6rfl docs not meafure the fecond, it will 
not meafure any produd of the fcond, if the multiplier 
be prime to the firll. Thus, bccaufe 7 does not mca> 
fiire I 2, it will not iritafure any produft of li by a 
nmitiplicr prime to 7. For inftance, it will not mea- 
full. 12x3,or3C. OtluTwifc, the quotient of ladi* 
^idcd by 7, «r 11 , multiplied by 3, would be a whole 
nnniher, and 3X3 would be ntcafuied by 7, which it 
laiiiiot hr, jime t and 3 are both prime to 7. 

Now, if we iiifpcd the foregoing operation, we (hall 
Perceive that the piodud of 136, the remainder where 
the decim.1l liegiiis to circulate, muUtplied by 999, is 
iiieufiiu ' by the denominator 216. Hut 999 is not 
me.ifiii .i by the denominator, ollurwjfe the decimal 
would have been a pure cireulat-'i thereferre ia6 and 
13^ are not prime to each other, but have r common 
meafure, and that meafure mull apply to 8154, a mul¬ 
tiple of ii6. Bud to 1000, the fum of i$6 and 864 ; 
fee p. 309, eph a. ytar. vft. kc. But it was proven, 
p. 316. co^ 1. par. 1. that no nomberi, except the 
powers of y and l» meafure n number confifting of 1 
with cypurt xitnexed; confequently the denominator 
muft be meafvred by 1 power of 2 or 5. The reader will 
perertTe, that the exponent of the power m til be the 
W)c as the mmlKr of eyphert annexed to t, or as the 
mimber of figures io the finite part of the decimal. 

We (halt «ow ncj^tulate the fubftance of what has 
been faid with refpeo to the formation of decimila. 2, 
5, and their powers, produce finite decimals, byp. ji6. 
col. (. par 3. kc. and the number of places is met* 
fared by the exponent of the po» er. 3 and 9 prodoce 
pure repeaters (p, 316. cob 2. par. 2.) The produfta 
of 2, 5, and their powers, by 3 or 9, produce mixed re¬ 
peaters bt' p. 316. col. 2. par. u/f. I their produdla by 
other multipliers, produce mixed circulates by p. 31(1 
rol. 2. par. uit. ; and all numbers uf which 2 and 5 are 
not aliquot parts, t xcept 3 and 9, prodiicr pure circu¬ 
lates. To find the form of a decimal correfponding to 
any denominater, divide by 2, 3, and 10, as often as can 
be done without a rcmaiirder; the number of divilioos 
(hows how many finite plates th.ie are in the decimal, 
h) p. 316. col. 2. par. 3. If the dividend be no! exbaull- 
<d by thefe divifions, divide acompiteut m mber of 9*1 
b) I he laft quotient, till the divifion he compl- -ed with¬ 
out a reinaioder: the number of 9*8 required (how how 
many pieces there arc in the circle ; and the reafou 
may be inferred from p. 317- col. 2 pai. 3. 

We (ball conrlude ih«» fiihjert hy markin(V down the 
decimals produced by vulgar frXiilioiis, wlwf nume¬ 
rator is 1, and dciioiniuuturs 30 ; and under that the 
reader may obferve their connexion »:th tin. d.ucmU 
iiatorg. 
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,^=.0623 

i =*335 

,V=.o58843J294»*7647, 

i=.25 

•«*r=-035l 

T=-» 

■^=.032631578947368421. 


,’(f=.o3 

^=*.142857, 

=.047619, 

4 =.t »5 

'iv=.o,45*4y. 


,^=•0434782608 693651173913, 

1*6—-I 

t',=.04i66(* 

•»S=* 09 » 09 t 

,’e=.o 4 

,^=.0833^ 

.j‘f=.o,384613, 

t‘, =.079623, 

TV =.03 7 . 

Vjs.o,714283 

*=. 03,571428 

T*r=-o,66p 

T'9=C344ls;j862068?6yii7a4rj793i, 
T- =-0338 


Rolfs yar reJuetag infirminate Jecimah fo •ovlgar 
JraHions. 

I. “ Jf the decimal be a pure repeater, place the 
nptating figure fur the numerator, ai.d 9 for the 

“ denominator.” 

II. If the decimal he a pure circulate, place the 
“ circulalitig figures for the immeiatur, and a- many 9’s 
” as there are places in tht cuele for th., denominator.” 

’II. ” If there be cyphci s prefixed to the repiating 
or circulatiug figuies, annex a like numbti to the 
” 9’fc in liic denuniiiiator.” 

IV. “ If thi- d^rimal he mixed, fohtiafl the finite 
“ part from the whole decimal. The nnuimder i> the 
'* numerator ; and the detioniinator conhlU of a-, inany 
” 9’k as there arc plicc, in tin circle, logeiiai wiJi 
“ ut entny cyphers as there arc (initc places before the 
” circle.*' 


IntermiaJ 

DeeimalC 


Tlius, 

From the whole decimal 23362 
We fubtrait the finite part 235 


and the remainder 23327 is the nnmerafr . 

The rcafon may be il’uftrstcd hy dividtiifv th,. deci¬ 
mal into two parts, whereof one is finite, and the otlur 
a pure repeater or circuhUc, with cyphers prefixed. 
The fum of the vulgar frac^lions«orrefpondii’g to tliile 
will be the value of the decimal fought. 

.>-33,62, may divided into.233 = l»y rule I. 

and .000,6:= y,''hyiiilcsll. III. 
In order to add thife vulgar fiaflions, we nducr 
them to a common denominator ; and, for that pui- 
pofe, wc multiply both t rms of the fuimcr l>y 99, 
which gives 5JICI » thin wc add the numerators. 

233 or by method explamed p. 293. col. 1. p.-ir. 3. 

Sum of numerators. 
23500 23263 or 23362 

233 62 233 

23263 23327 23327 

The value of circulating decim.als is not aheicd, 

though one or more places be feparated from the cir¬ 
cle, and confidercd as a finite part, providing the cir¬ 
cle be completed. For example, .27 may be writ- 
ten .2.72. which is reduced by the la(l of the foregoing 
rules to or 7^, which is sdfo the value of .27. 
And if two or more circles he jfiincd, the value of the 
dec'mal is dill the fame. Thus, 2727,= which 
IS reduced hy dlv.ding the terms by 10) to gj. 


yj 

21 tj 
2113 

23x63 


AU 
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All circulating dedmnlk maybe reduced to a ftmilar 
Form, haring tlike number ttoeh of Cnite and cirru* 
lating pUeee. For thii purpoFe, wc extend the finite 
part of each aa far at the longeft, and then extend all 
the circlet to fo many placet aa may be a multiple of 
the number uf placet in each. 

Ex. .34,725, extended, . 34 . 7357 *f 7 » 57 » 5 » 

145/52, I4,5624<62456a4. 

Here tlte hoite part of both it extended to two pla¬ 
ces and the circle to la places, wlucli Uthe leaftioul* 
tiple for elides of 3 and 4 places. 

SrcT. ir. Addition anti SoBTaacTtON iKTsa- 
MINSTR DecIMALt. 

To add reptatmg Decimah. “ Extend tbe repeating 
** iigunt one place beyond the loogeft iioite one*, and 
when you add the right hand column, carry to the 
next by y.” 

£'j 
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To fuhtrodl cuculating ikeimih. “ Extend them tilllmirmiiMHe 
** they become fimilar} and when you fubiradl the 
“ right hand figuri., confidcr whither i would hav<''^’V**^ 
b«n borrowed if the ciiclet had been extended fur- 
•* ther, and make allowance accordingly. 

>S.7*» -974» or .97+974, .8,135, •8.>35»35i 

,4,86, .86, .868686, .452^7 or .4,529074, 

.0,85, .106288, .3,606060, 

01 3,60 

SaCT. HI, MOLTirciCATlON e/lHTCaMINATl Dl- 
CIMALI. 

Casi I. “ When the multiplier iy finite, and the 
roultipiicand repeats, carry by 9 when you multiply 
*' the repeating figure: Tbe right band figure of cacli 
** line of the produA it a repeater 1 and they muft be 


I. .37524 ot 57524 

•*l 

.294 

tV 

•J3494 

.8 88888 

• 3*8 

.42 


•367 

.643 643 

.469^ 

•7548 

1 1 

TT 

•73 73353 

264046 

•36 

• 3 ' 

1 

TT 

94462 

809666 

404833? 

'In JabtraS riprahn^ dttma/t. ** 

Extend them as 


diredUd for addition^ and boirovr at tbe tight hand 
place, if ntcilTary, by 9.” 

.9356^ .6+6 .735I .738a .469 

•625*53 .6$ .3/ 


•oSyaif .11172 

The reafon of tbifc rules will he obvious, if we re* 
that repeating figures figaify ninth parts. If 
tlic light hand liguu of the fum or remainder be o, the 
dicimdl obtained is finite { olberwifc it it a repeater. 
To add iimdalmg decimdL. Extend them till they 
become fiinilar fp. 319. col. 1. par. ult. &c.); and 
“ when you add the i ight band column, include tbe fi* 
gurr which would have been carried if tlte circle had 
“ been extended further,” 


i —1 

i 

Extended. 

Ex. 2d.] 

Extended. 

Ex. .37.46.x.*35 

I. 

•574. 

•574.574. 

•874. 

.874.874874, 

* 35 . 

1. 

.2,698, 

.266,869, 

•*46? 

.>46.333333. 


3 * 

.428 

.428 

.1.58, 

.158,585858, 

187,32, 

4 * 

• 37 . 983 » 

•379.839. 

• 3 *. 

■ 3 * 3 .a 3 * 3 a 3 . 

>>* 3 . 93 . 

5 * 


1.652,284, 


1.503,026390, 


Mole t. Repedten mixed with circuUtea are ex* 
tiiidcd and added at circulates. 

Note 2. Sometimes it is nccefiary to infpeft two or 
more columns for afeertaining the carriage; becaufc 
the carriage from a lower column will fometimes raife 
the fum of the higher, fo at to alter the carnage from 
it to a new circle. This occurs in Ex. 2. 

Note 3. The fum of the mrdea mull be confideted at 
a fimilar circle. If it confift entirely of cyphen, the 
amount it terminate. If all the figures be the fame, 
the amount is a repeater. If they can be divided into 
parts exactly alike, the amount it a ciicle of fewer pit* 
ces; but, for the moil part, the circle of the fum 11 fi* 
iniLii to the exteaded circles. 


.04952461 

If the Aim of the right hand column be an even 
number of 9's, tbe produA is finits ; ethtrwife, it is a 
repeater. 

Case II. When the multiplier it finite, and the 
“ multiplicand circulates, add to each produA of the 
right hand figure the carriiM widen would have 
•' been brought to tt if the ctrCM had been extended. 
'* Each line of the produA is a circle finular to the 
*' multiplicand, and therefore they muft be extended 
*' and added accordingly.** 

The produA it commonly a circulate Amilar to the 
multiplicand ; fometimes it cirnulates fewer places, 
repeats, or becomes finite; it never circulates more 

.674, X.78 

•37, X.86 

- ' ‘ 02 S, X* 4 » 

•4793. X4-8 

- • 3 » 75 » X *‘24 

7492,92, 6. .2,963, X.36 

.08804,19, 

Case III. ” When the multiplier repeats or cii* 
** culates, find tbe produA as in finite nulupliers, and 
place under it the produAsiwhich would have arifen 
" from tbe repeating or circulating figures, if extend. 
“ cd.” 


Ex. ifi.] 


.958 X.8 
8 


7664 

766, 

76 

7 


.3,868, 

.0842, 

$ 

.36$ 

.003094. 

■^1 

•4.375. 

.08,42 

i 

• 57 . 

•763. 

7 

TT 

.855492, 

.0,842 


.895 

.76. 

•A- 

.62. 

.0S42 

TT 

• 74 * 

•765 

Vr 


1 . 

664 

76^ 




ad.] .784 X.36. 
36 

4704 
*8234 

ai 


.85IJ 



2 24 


.284,09, 


Sd.] 
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ter 


* 8 y 9 > 4 * 

357 ' 4»«5 


38,571428 

3 « 57 I 4 

3«57 

if 7«428 

285714 

141857 

5714 » 8 * 

285714, 

14*857* 

38 

571428 

J 714 » 8 » 


385714 

*85714* 


3857 

14*875. 


38 

5714*8, 

3857*4. 

3857. 

38. 

• 



38.96i038y96toj8,96io38, 


It i$ evident, that if i repeating multipUer be ex¬ 
tended to any length, the produA aiifing from each fi¬ 
gure will be the fame a< the firft, and each will Hand 
one place to the right hand of the furmer. In like 
manner, if a clrcumting multijdicr be extended, the 
produA arifiog from each circle will be alike, and will 
ftand ai many placet to the right hand of the former 
a» there arc ftgurea in the rirck. In the foregoing 
exanplea, there are aa many of thefe produfls re¬ 
peated a# ia neceOary for fiwng the total produdl. 
If we ^ce down more, or extend them further, it 
will only give, a coatinuatlon of the repeater* or cir¬ 
culates. 

Tbit it obriout in Ex. xft and ad. At the learner 
nnY net apprehend it fo readily in Ex. jd, when the 
roultiplicaod it a eirevdater and coafequently each line 
of the produdl» al&> a circulate* we luve divided it in¬ 
to columni, whofe funu exhibit tbe fucceffive circlet. 
The fum of the deft column it 38,9^^1037, and there 
it a cmiage of 1 from the right hand coloma, which 
completet 36,96x058. ThU one it fuppUed from the 
three firft Unet of the fccend column, t^ fum of which 
i* 999999 t <tnd being increafed by 1, in ceDf«{uencc 
of the carriage from the third c^mn, aaounti to 
1,000000, and therefore carriei i to the firft colurou, 
and doet not affc£l the fum of the remaining Bnei, 
which are the fame at tbofe of tbe firft column. The 
third column containt two fets of thefe lines, which 

amount to 999999, befidet the Uue which coa^fe the 
circle. Each of thefe feet would be completed into 
1,000000 by the carriage from tbe 4th column, if ex¬ 
tended, and each would carry i to the fecond column. 
One of thefe would compete the fum of the three firft 
lines, and the other would complete tbe fum of tbe 
circle. In like manner, if the circles be extended ever 
fo Far, the increafing carriages will cxadly anfwer fot 
the increafing deficiencies, and the fum will be always 
a continuation of tbe circle: but the produA could 
not circulate, unlefs the fum of the lines tnarked off ia 

the fecond column had confifted eiitireiy of 9’s i or had 
been feme multiple of a number of 9*1; and the ckclcs 
muft be extended till this take pUcci iu order to find 
the complete produFl. 

VOL. II. Part 1. 
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The multiphcftUeo of iatermediate declmaU fttay belotermb^ 
often facilitated, by reducing tbe multiplier to a val- Denn'tW 
gar fraftiosf and proceeding u direfted p< 31 x. cid. 1. 
par. 6. 

Thuf, 

4th.3 . 38 * 4 Xlf.=i 5th.] .384X.2;=^ 

7 *3 » 


9)2.6768 

• 974 < 


iiya 

768 


23 


90)8.832 

.09813 

Therefore, in order to multiply by we take one- 
third part of the multiplier; and, to multiply by 6, 
we take two^thirds of the fame. Thus, 


.6tb.] . 784 =:.^X 4 

3)-784 

.2615 


7 th,] . 876 iX.J 1 =t 

2 


3)*-7522 

.58406 


As the denominator of the vulgar fradions always 
confiflt of 9’t, or of 9’s with cyphers annexed, we may 
ufe the contraftion explained p. 298. col. i. par. v/t. 
&c. ; and this will lead us exadUy to the fame opera¬ 
tion which was explained p. 320. col. 2. par. 11//. See. 
on the principles of decimal aritlimetic. 

8ih.] .73SX.3.26,=JJS 9th.] .278x3^5.= ^^ 


3*3 3 

365 

2205 323 

1390 

1470 

1668 

2205 

834 

9910)237405 

999)101470. 

*374.05 

IOI» 

*3.74 

.*3 

.iot, 57 i. 


.239803, 

When the multiplier is a mixed repeater or circu¬ 
late, we may proceed a$ in Ex. 5th and 8th ; or wc 
may divide the multiplier into two parts, of which the 
firft is finite, and the facond a pure repeater or ciren- 
late, with cyphers prefixed, and multiply feparatcly by 
thefe, and add the products. 

Thus, .384X.2/or hy .2 =.0768 or tliua, .384 
aud by .05 s.o2(53 ,2g 

.09813 9)1920 



oySi^ 


In the rofiowing examples, the multiplicand is a re¬ 
peater ; and thererure the multiplication by the nume¬ 
rator of the vulgar fraftion is performed as direded 
p. 33a coL 3 . par. 2. 

Sf toth.] 



totb .3 *68^ >1^ 

5 

9 ) 34 ‘^(* 57 » 9 «** 

»7 


A A I ”f H 

iltb.] 

•*57 * 

»37 




99)i50io(.15,16, 
99 


• 86 



16 


fn the fullowine examples the multiplicand ii a cir- 
cutau, and ihiu^re the multiplication by the nurnc* 
ratur ia performed as directed p. 520. coL 2< par. 4. 


ilJ E T I tf. Ouqi. ft 

la Ex. I3tb, we have omitted the prodoAa of thehttemiM 
dieifor, and only marked down the remainders. Thcfe 
are found, by adding the left hand figure of the dteU' 
dual to the remaining figures of the fame. Thus, 363 
is the firft dindual, and 3 the left band figure, added 
to 63, the reroaising figures gives 66 for tlic firft 
nainder | and the fecono dividual, 666, is completed 
by annexing the circulating figure 6. The reaibn of 
which may be explained at follows. The higheft place 
of each dividual Ikowi, in this example, how many 
hundreds it contains; and as it mull contain an equal 
number of ninety-oinei, and alfo an equal number of 
units, it foUosrs, that thefc units, added to the lower 
places, muft fliow how far the dividual exceeds that 
niimber of niaety>nincs. The figure of the quotient is 
generally the lame at the firS ^ace of the dividual, 
lometimea ope more. Thia happens ni the laft ftup of 
the foregoing exam^, and is difeovered when the re- 
xnainder found, as here direfled, would amount to gy, 
or upwards i and the excefs above 99 only, mull in that 
cafe be taken to complete the next dividuaL 

i 4 ib.].oi,K>oi,Se^ 

1 


12th.] .3,8 i,X5?=$| 
48 5 

3°54 48 

15272 


9 |o)i& 3 , 27 ,(. 203 , 65 , 

18 


* 


032 

*7 


57 

54 

• 3 * 


13111.3 . 12 ,X 03 .=eV 

3 


99 ) 36 . 36 {- 0367309458 *‘ 8549 I 2764 , 

666 

723 

306 

936 

453 

576 

813 

216 

185 

846 

486 

903 

126 


99).or,(oooio»30405e4e7o8fa9roiii21jl4tii6]7i8i9to 
<sissa3a49/a«s7a8s9i03ija32}4Sj3«37383y40 
(*i4943444J4«4748s«30jijaj3i4JfJJ«J7j8396o 
(4s4s63fi46jMd70S0y7O7S 737374737677787980 
(8}8a 838483868788^0919393949394979899 

The number of places in the etrcle of the produdl 
is fometimei very great, though there be few placet in 
the faflort: but it sever excMdt the |nbd&6t of the 
denominator of the multiplier, anHipbed by the num¬ 
ber of placet in the circle of the amw^ieand. There¬ 
fore, if the multiplier be g or $> the uroduA may dr- 
rulate three ttinea u many placd at w ntdciplicand t 
if the multiplier be any other repetter, one timet at 
many ( if the nraltiplicr he a eirculate of two placet, 
ninety-nine times u many { ^oi, m Use laft example, 
.oi,actKal*teof two pUom, mi^pKed by .10, a cir¬ 
culate of two placet, prodvcei a ctnolate of twice 99, 
or 198 places. And the resdon of this limit may be in¬ 
ferred from the nature of the op^tbij t for the greateft 
pdfiHde number of remainders, iaclu&ig o, it equal to 
the divifor 99; and each remainder may afford two 
dividualt, if bcM the circulating figure^ 3 and 6, oc¬ 
cur to be annexed to it. If ue multipuer drculate 
three places, the circle of the produA, for a like rea- 
fon, many extend nine hundred and ninety-nine timea 
at far at that of the multiplicand. But the number of 
jJacea it often much left. 

The multiplication of interminate dedmalt may be 
proven, by altering the order of the faAort, {p. 295, 
col. 2. par. 2.) or by reducing tbett both to vulgar 
fraAiont in their lowrft termt, multiplying thefe u di> 
reAedp. 310. col. 2. par. 3. and reducing the produA 
to a deciw. 

Sect. IV. Diviiiox ^larixHtNATxDECiBiALt. 


*73 

7 j 6 

633 

396 

• 036 


Cat! I. ** When the dividead only is interminate, 32 
proceed at in common arithmetic { but, when the fi- 
gurct of the dividend are exbtufted, annex the re- 
peating figure, or the circulating fibres in their or- 
f der, inftead of cyphers, to the remaiadcr,*' 
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A R I T H 


Meminttcfx. ift,]] Di*ide.;376 by 7 id.] DiTide.84^by5. 


®!f^-7)*537<^(-7«.095»38. 
49 


.5)84^(.i68^ 

5 


4 * 

34 

4 * 

3 D 

•066 

43 

63 

40 

36 

• 33 

35 

30 

16 

33 


*4 

26 

31 


3d.] Divide .6332I by 8. 


56 ■ 

jl . 

•06$ 

In thefe sccounts the quotient it never finite. It 
nay repeat if th%djxjde^ repeata t or, if the dividend 
circulate, it may circM||a^^iu^ number of places, 
often more, |tnd MWr feW^B||fe yeateft pofiible 
extent of the eirde is found by mSMlyin? the divifor 
into the number of placet is Ae circle of the dividend. 
Thui, a circulate ot 3 placci, divided by 3, quotes a 
circulate of 3 timci 3* or 9 placet. 

Cate IL "'Wbeu thedivirorik interminate, themul. 
“ tiplintiont and ikbtn^ona muft be performed ac* 
** cording to the ^reAbnt given for rTpeating and 
** circulating decipialt^” 

Ex. ift.j Divide .57845 by f. 
f)« 37 « 4 f(’^«a» 


45 n« 

Ad najf 
17 

67* 

5 SS 

II? 

lit 


I 

8 

D 

ad.] Divide .245893 by 3,18, 
.2 ,i8,).345893( 1.(27005 
318181,81, 


37710,18, 

3i8i8,t8, 


5893,00, 

4363.63. 


15*8,36, 


1090,9* 

1090,90 


MET I’ XX- » 

The foregoing method it the only one which pro«£straaMSI 
perly dependt on the principlet of dwimal arithmetic t (loots, 
out it it generally ihoiterto proceed by the following 
rule. 


*' Reduce the divifor to a vulgar {ration, multiply 
** the dividend by the denominator, and divide the 
•< produdl by the numerator.'* 


£x, ift.] Divide .37845 by /m| 
9 


5)34o6o5(.68i31 
3d.] Divide .37845 by 
S 


*)i-i351?(-56768^ 

Note 1. Divifion by ^ triples the dividend, and di- 
vifion by ^ increafea the dividend one-half. 

Note 2. When the divifor circulates, the denomina¬ 
tor of the vulgar fraAion confills of g’s, and ihc mul¬ 
tiplication is fooner performed by the contradion ex¬ 
plained p. 295. coL I. par. I. It may be wrought in 
the fame way, when the divifor repeats, and the deno¬ 
minator, of confequcncc, is 9. 

Note 3. If a repeating dividend be divided by a re¬ 
peating or circulating divifor ; or, if a circulating di¬ 
vidend be divided by a iimilar circulating dividend ; 
or, if the number of places in the circle fuf the divifor 
be a multiple of the number in the dividend ; then the 
produd of the dividend multiplied by thedenuminator 
of the divifor will be terminate, fuicc like figures are 
fubtraded from like in the coatraded multiplication, 
and confequenily no remainder left. The form of the 
quotient depends on the divifor, as explained at large, 
p. 3f6. coL 1. par. 1.—p. 318. coL 3. par. 3. 

Note 4. In other cafes, the oiiginal and multiplied 
dividend are ftmilar, and the form of the quotient is 
the fame as in the cafe of a finite divifor. Seep. 322. 
coL 3 . par. uJi. &c. 

Note 5. If the terms be fimilar, or extended till 
they become fo, the quotient is the fame as if they 
were finite, and the operation may be condudled ac¬ 
cordingly : for the quotient of vulgar fradions that 
have the fame denominator is equal to the quotient ol 
their numerators. 


Ch4p. XI. OF THE EXTRACTION OF 
ROOTS. 

Th B origin of powers by involution has already been 
explained under the antde Atesoxa. There now 
remains tlierefore only to give the moil expeditious 
methods of extrading tbe Iquare and cube roots t the 
reafoDS of which will readily appear from what is faid 
under that article. As for all powers abovethe cube, 
unlcfs fuch as arc multiples of either jhe fquare and 
cube, the extradion of their roots admits of no devi¬ 
ation from the algebraic canon which muft be always 
coilltrudcd on purpofe for them. 

If the root of any power not exceeding the feventh 
power be a fingle digit, it may be obtained by infpec- 
tion, from the foUowiDg tablx of powers. 

Sfa 3ft. 


o 
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iH power or 
root 

u 

0 

Ii 

71 

S . 

0 jS 
u 

75 

t c 

i -9 

LS 

h 

0 

ft >0 

s,| 

,S Ca 

W 1 

0 Ii 

JS U C 

>0 

i 

i 

t 

I 

1 

I 

1 

1 

I 

t 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

64 

128 

3 

9 

*7 

8r 

*43 

7*9 

2187 

4 

16 

64 

256 

1024 

4096 

26384 

5 

25 

125 

623 

3125 

15625 

78125 

6 

36 

a 16 

1296 

7776 

46656 

279936 

7 

49 

343 

24 otjt 68 o 7 

117649 

8*3543 

8 

64 

512 

4096,32768 

262144 

2097152 


81 

729 

656 i '59049 

53 M 4 « 

1478296^ 


1 div. 66) 432 refolvend. 
396 produA. 



idW. 725) 3625 refolvend. 

362$ product. 


C3iQp< XlLf- 

EjitraAka 


133223 proof. o^Rw>»« 

2d.] Required the fqusre rooWof 72| to eight de- 
doial placet. 

• • • • 

72 . 0 c>ooocxx)( 8 . 485 z 8 i 37 nwl. 

64 ' 

164(800 
656 


1688)14400 

13504 


16965)89600 

84825 


•Stcr. I. Eitiaction of t»ie Sq^iakc Root. 

Kum I. “ Divide the given number into period! 
*' (if two figures, beginning at the right hand in inte- 
** gi-rs, and pointing toward the left, liut in decU 
inah, begin at the place of Imndredsi and point to> 
“ ward the right. Every period will give one figure 
in the root.” 

11. “ find by the table of powers, or by trial, the 
“ iicarcll lilFer root of the left hand period, place the 
“ hgiire fu found in the quut, fubtrad its fqnare from 
“ the faid period, and to the remainder bring down 
ibe next period for a dividual or refolvend.” 
in. “ Double the quot for the firft part of the 
** divlfur i inquire how oUen this tirft part it contained 
<* in the whole rcfolvcud, excluding the units place ; 
** and place the figure denoting the anfwer both in 
•• the quot and on the right of the firll part; and you 
** have the divifor complete.” 

IV. “ Multiply the divifor thus completed by the 
“ figure put in the quot, fubtraA the yrodudt from 
the rd'nlvcnd, and to the remainder bring down the 
** following period for a new refolvend, and tlien pre- 
*« cccd a* before.” 

Note ill. If the firil part of the diviibr, with unity 
fuppofed to be annexed to it, happen to be greater than 
the refolvend, in this cafe place o in ilie quot, aniTalfo 
oil the right of the partial divifor j to the refolveiid 
bring down another period } and proceed to divide aa 
before. 

Note 2. If the produ 61 of the quotient figure into 
the divifor liappen to be greater than the refolvend, 
you mud go back, and give a leifcr figure to the quot. 

Note 3. If, after every period of the given number 
is brought down, Uwre happen at lall to be a remain* 
der, you may continue the operation, by annexing pc* 
rioda or pairs of cyplters, till there be no remainder^ 
or till the decimal part of the quot repeat or circulate, 
ur till you think, proper to limit it. 

£x. iR. Required the fquarc root of 133225. 

• • • 

oquAre number 1332^5(365 root 365 

9 3^S 


169702)477500 

339404 

269704)138096 
.... 135765 

» 3 S .3 

1697 


After getting half of the 
decimal places, work by con* 
traded divifion for the other 
half { and obtain them with 
the fame accuracy as if the 
work had been at large. 


636.!- 

509 

127 

ti8 


( 9 ) 

3d.] Required the fquare root of .2916. 

a * 

. 29 i 6(.54 root. 

*5 

•% 


104) 416 
416 

If the fquare root of a vulgar fradioo be required, 
find the root of the given numerator for a new numcra* 
tor,and find ibc root of the given denomiiiatorfor a new 
denominator. Thus the fquare root of 4 ii !> 2nd the 
root of 4 r n thus the root of V {=24. 

But if the root of either the numerator or denomi. 
nator cannot be extraded without a remainder, reduce 
the vulgar fradion to a decimal, and tlien extnd the 
root, as in Ex. 3d. above. 

SsCT. n. Extractiom of the Cobs Root, 

Rvle. I. ** Divide the given number into periods 
s* of three figures, beginning at the rigbt hand in in* 
** tegers, and pointing toward the left. But in deci. 
** mals, begin at the place of thoufaods, and point to* 
** ward the right. I'be number of periods mows the 
“ number of ngnres in the root.” 

JI. ” Find by the table of powers, or by trial, the 
** Dcarcft lefTcr root of the left hand period | place the 
“ figure fu found in the quot; fubtrad its cube from 
" the &id period ; and to the remainder bring dowfr 

the next period for a dividual or refolvend.^’ 

The divifor confills of three parts, which may be 
found aa follows. 

m. 


Si 



Oiap. XI. A R I T H 

EitnAion in. ” The firft part of the divifor it found thu*; 
ef Root*. « Multiply the fquarc of the quot by 3, and to the pro- 
r.* I annex two cyphers j then inquire how often this 

" lirft purl of the divifor tt contained in the rcfulvend, 
“ anti place the figure denoting the anfwer in thequot.” 

IV. “ Multiply the former quot by 3, and the pro- 
•t du6t by the ngure now put in the quot; to this laft 
" produ^ annex a cypher | and you have the fccond 
“ part of the divifor. Again, Square the figure new 
** put in the quot fur the third part of the divifor; 
" place thefe three parts under one another, at in ad- 
*' dition ; and their fum will be the divifor complete." 

V. Multiply the divifor, thus completed, by the 
" figure lafi put in the quot, fubtraA the produdl fiom 
** the refalvend, and to the remaiodw bring down the 
** following period for a new refolveod, md then pro* 
•* cecd ae before.” 

Note I. If the firft part of the divifor happen to be 
equal to or greater than the refolTcnd, in this cafe, 
place o in the ^uot, annex two cyphers to the faid firft 
part of the divifor, to the refoWend bring down ano* 
tlicr period, and proceed to divide as before. 

Note 2. If the product of the quotient figure into 
the divifor happen to be greater than the refolvend, you 
ntuft go back, and give a leiTer figure to the quot. 

Note 3. If, after every period of the given number 
is brought down, there happen at laft to be a remainder, 
you may continue the operatioa by annexing periods 
of tbiee cyphers till there be no remainder, or till you 
hare as many decinsal places in the root as you judge 
neceflary. 

£m. ift. Required the cube root of 12812904. 


Cube number 12812904(234 root. 
8 


ifi part 1200I refolvend. 

2d part j 8o > 

3 ^ P»rt_2 J 

1 divifor 1389x3=14167 prodofl. 
in part' 158700S )645904 rdolveud* 

2d part 2760 ^ 

3d part _16 J 

I divifor i6i47S^X4s:fi45904 produA. 


M E T I C. 

Pao'or. 

234 Square 54756 . 

»34 *34 


956 

702 

468 


919024 

164268 

109513 


Square 54756 


Cube 12812904 


ad. j Required the cube root of 28|. 


28.750000(3.06 root. 
*7 


27oooo‘> )i75oooo refolv. 
3400 I 

363 


Div. 275436 X 6 = 1652616 prod. 


97384 rcm. 
Proof. 

3.0G Sq. 9.3636 

3.06 3.06 


1K36 

918 


561816 

28 uyo 8 


Sq. 9.3O36 


28.652616 

97384 reoj. 



28.750000 cube. 

If the cube root of a vulgar frafiion be required, 
find the cube root of the given numerator fi>r a new 
numerator, and the cube root of the given denomina- 
lur for a new denominator. Thus, the cube root of 
:,T is ■?. and the cube root of 22 2 i and thus the 

cube mot of ‘ 4 * ( = 154) i’ 1=24. 

But if tilt root of cither the numerator or denomi* 
nator cannot be extraAcd without a remainder, reduce 
the vulgar frafilun to a decimal, and tlten extratt the 
root. 


A R I 

ARIUS, a divine of the fourth century, the head 
and founder of the Aiians, a fed which denied the 
eternal divinity and fubftanciality of the Word. He 
was bon; in Libya, near Egypt. Eufebius, bifluMj of 
Nicomedia, a great favourite of ConAuntia, lifter of the 
emperor Conllaotine, and wife of Licinius, became a 
ccalout promoter of Arianifm. He took Arius under 
his protedioiH and introduced him to Conftantiai fo 
that the fed iucreafed, and fcvcral bidiops embraced it 
upeuly. There arufe, however, fuch difputci in the 
cities, that the emperor, in order to remedy thefe dif- 
orders, was obliged to affemble the council of Nice, 
where, in the year 325, the dodrine of Arius was 
condemned. Arius was baiiilhed by the emperor, all 
his books were ordered to be burnt, and capital pu* 
nifhment was denounced againft whoever dared to keep 
them. After five years baniihsient, he was recalled to 


A R I 

Conftnntinople, where he prefented the emperor with 
a confeflion of his faith, tlrawm up fo artfully, that it 
fully fatisfied him. Notw ithftanding which, Athnna* 
fiua, now advanced to the fee of Alexandria, refnfed to 
admit him and his followers to communion. This fo 
enraged them, that, by their interell at court, they 
procured that prelate to be depofed and banilhed. But 
the church of Alexandria ftill refufing to admit Arina 
into their communion, the emperor fent for him to 
Conftantinople; where, upon delivering in a frcfli con- 
feffion of bis faith iu terms lef« ofTenlive, the emperor 
commanded Alexander, the bi/hop of that church, to 
receive him the next day into his communion : but that 
very evening Arius died. The manner of his death 
was very extraordinary: as his friends were conducing 
him in triumph to the great church'of Conftantinople, 
Arius, preffed bya natural necefiity, ftepped afide to eafe 

himfelf ; 
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?utc Lin 
Ig. X-- 


t bat eipired on the (pot, hii faoweU guihihg 
out. 

But the herefT did not die whh the herednrch: hit 
party coatinned uiUia great credit at court. AtbaaaSui, 
indeed, wu foon recal&d from baniihment, and as foon 
remored again ; tht Arians being countenanced by the 
government, and making and dcpoHne biihops at it 
belt (erred ^eir purpofet. lo Ihort, this feA coati« 
imed with great luftre above 300 yean: it wat the 
reigning religion of Spain for above two centuriet; it 
was on the throne both in the eall and weft; it prevailed 
in Italy, France, Pannonia, and Africa t and wat not 
extirpated till about the end of the 8tb century. 

This herefy was again fet on foot in the weft by 
Servetus, who, in 1531, wrote.a little treatife againft 
the royflcry of the Trinity. After hit death AriaoiCm 
got footing in Geneva ; from whence tt removed into 
Poland ; but at length degenerated, in a great mea- 
fure, into Socinianifm. Erafmua feeros to have aimed 
at reviving Ariamfni, in his Commentaries on the New 
Teftament; and the learned Grotiui feems to lean a 
little that way. 

With reeaid to the ftate of Arianifm in England, it 
may be fumcitnt to ohferve, that from the numerous 
publications uf that caft which are daily making their 
appearance, it feeros to be rather a growing, than ex¬ 
ploded, doilriiic there. 

ARK, or Noal'i Ark, a ftoating vcffel built by 
Noah, for the prefcrvaiion of his family, and the feve- 
ral fpecies of animals during the deluge. 

The ark has afforded feveral points of curious inqui¬ 
ry among the critics and naturalifts, relating to its 
form, capacity, materials, &c. 

The wood whereof the ark was built is called in 
the Hebrew Gopher euooA, and in the Septuagint /quart 
limlert. Some tranllate the original eer/cr, others pine, 
others iox, &c. Pelletier prefers cedar on account of 
its incorruptibility, and the great plenty of it in Afta; 
whence Herodotus and Theophrailus relate, that the 
kings of Egypt and Syria built whole fteets thereof, 
inftcad of deal. 

The learned Mr Fuller, in his Mifcellanies, hat ob< 
ferved, that the wood whereof the ark wu built was 
nothing but that which the Greeks call or 

the eppre/t tree ; far, taking away tlie termination, iv- 
par and gopher differ very little in found. This ob» 
fervatinn the great Buchart has confirmed, and fliown 
very plainly that no country abounds fo much with 
this wood as that part of Affj'ria which lies about Ba¬ 
bylon. 

In what place Noah built and fmifhed his ark is no 
lefs made a mutter of difputation. But the moft pro¬ 
bable opinion is, that it was buOt is Chaldea, in the 
territories of Babylon, where there was fo great a quan¬ 
tity of cyprefa in the groves and gardens in Alexander’s 
time, that that prince built a whole fleet out of it for 
want of timber. And this conjefrure is coofirmed by 
the Chaldean tradition, which makes Xifuthrus (auo- 
ther name for NoahJ fet fail from that country. 

The dimeoftons of the ark, as given by Mofes, are 
300 cubits in length, 50 in Iweadth,' and 50 in beigbl; 
which fume hare thought too fcanty, confidering the 
number of things it was ^contain ; and hence an ar¬ 
gument has been drawn 'Uninft the authority of the 
relation. To folre this diraculty ma&y of the ancient 

1 - 


C 3*5 ] 


ARK 


fathers and the modern critics, have been put to very 
mifcrable (hifti: But Buteo and Kircher have proved' 
geometrically, that taking the common cubit of a foot 
and a-half, the ark was abundantly fuflicient for all the 
animals fuppofed to be lodged in it. Snelliiis com- 
putes-the ark to luve been above half an acre in area. 
Wther Lamy fhows, that jt was 1 id feet longer than 
the church eft St Mary at Paris, and 64 feet narrower i 
and if fo, it muft have been lunger than St Paul’s 
church in London, from weft to eaft, and broader 
than that church is high in the infide, and 54 feet of 
our meafure in height; and Dr Arbuthnot computes 
it to have been 8io6s tons. 

The things contained in it were, befides eight per- 
font of Noan'a family, on* pair of every fpecies of un¬ 
clean naimxls, and (even pwr of every fpecies of clean 
animaUf with provifioos m them all during the whole 
year. The fonaer ^^»can» tt firftvriew, almoft infi¬ 
nite ; but if w« cone to 1 calculation, the number of 
fpecies of animalB wiU be found much iefi than it ge¬ 
nerally imagined 1 out of which, in this cafe, are cx* 
cepted fuch animals as can live in the wtatr; and Bi- 
ihop Wilkins fliows that only 72 oftbeqnadrapedldpd 
needed a place in the ark. 

By the delcriptian Mofes .gives of the ark, it ap-i 
pears to havejwen divided into three .ftories,.eaeh ten 
cubits or 15 fret hagfa ; and ir is agreed uo, as moft 
probable, that the l^eft ftory was ror the beafts, the 
middle for the food, md the upper for the birds, vrith 
Noah and liis family ; eaeh ftory being fubdivided in¬ 
to difierent apartments, flails, See. though Jofephus, 
Philo, and other commentators, add a kad of fourth 
ftory under all the reft; bciu, as it were, the hold of 
the vcftel, to centain (he bulaft and receive the filth 
and feces of fo many animals: but F. Calmet thinks, 
that what is here reckoned a ftory, was no more than 
what is caBed the itel of ftiips, and ferved only for a 
confervatory of freflt water. Drexelius makn 300 a- 
partments; F. Foornier, <33; the anonymous author 
0/ the qtteftioes on Genefts, 400 ; Buteo, Tempora* 
rius. Arias Montanni, Hofius, Wilkins, Lamy, and 
otbera, (uppofe as many phrtitions as there were differ¬ 
ent forts ol animals, relletier makes only 72, viz. 
Hfi hr the biidsi. and u many for the beafts. His rea- 
loo is, that H wc fuppofe a greater number, as 333 or 
400, each of the eight perfons in the ark muft have 
had 37, 41^ or yoftallt to attend and cleanfe daily, 
which be tUaks impoifibie to hare been done. But 
iLis obferv^, that there It ’ not much in this i. to di- 
minilh the number of ftaHs witlmut the diminution of 
animals is iii vain ; it being perhaps more diificult to 
take care of 300 animals in 7s ftalls than in 300. As 
to the number of aninati contained in the ark, Buteo 
computes that it could not be e^ual to 500 horfes; he 
even reduces the whole to the dimenfions of 5(1 pair of 
oxen. F. Lamy enlarges it to 64 pair of oxen, or 
lafl oxen; fothat, fuppofingone ex equal to two hor¬ 
fes, if the ark had room for 256 horfes, there muft 
have been room for all the aoimi^. But the fame au¬ 
thor demonftrates, that -one floor of it would fuffice for 
500 liorfM, ailowuig nine fquare feet to a horie. 

As to the food in the fecood ftory, it is obferved by 
Buteo from Columella, that 30 or 40 pounds of hay 
ordinarily fuffices for an ox a-day ; and that a folid 
cubit of hay, as ufusUy preiTed down in our hay ricks, 
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Ark. weigh* ibout 40 pounds} fo that a Square cubit of 
■' hay ia more than enough for one 0* in one day. Now, 
it appears, that the ucond ftory contained 150,000 
folia cubit*; which divided between 206 oxen, will af« 
ford each more hay. by two*thirdi, than he can eat in 
a year. Bifhcm Wilkin* computes all the carnivorous 
animaU equivalent, as to the bulk of their bodies, and 
their food* to 27 wolves, and all the reft to s8obeevea. 
For the former he^ allows 1625 iheep ( and for the 
Utter, 109,500 cu&its of bay : all which will be eafi- 
ly contained in the two iirll ftoriet, and a deal of room 
to fpare. As to the third (lory, nobody doubt* of it* 
being fufiicient for the fowls) with Noah, hi* font, 
and daughters. Upon the whole, the learned biihop 
remarks, that of the two, it appears much more diffi¬ 
cult to affign a number and bulk of nece&ry thing* to 
anfwer the capacity of the ark, than to find fn&ment 
room for the feverad fpwies of animala already known 
to have been there. This he attributes to the intper- 
feAion of our lift of animals, efpecUlly thofe of the un¬ 
known parts of the earth j adding, that the moft ex¬ 
pert mathematician at this day could not affign the pro¬ 
portion of a veifel better accommodated to the purpofe 
than is here done: and heuce he finally concludes, that 
the capacity of the ark, which had been made an objec¬ 
tion againft Scripture, ought to be efteetned a confinna- 
tiouof its divine authority* fiooe, inthofe ruder ages, 
men, being lefi vcrlcd in arts and philofophy, were more 
obnoxious to Tulgiw piqjiuliaratnan now ; fo that, had 
it been t human iarcattofl, it would have been con¬ 
trived, acoording to tfaofe wild apprehenfioni which a- 
rife from a confued and geuend viewof tbingt, at much 
too big u it had been reprefented too little. 

But it muft be obfervM, that, befide* the places re- 
quifite for the beafts and birds, and their provifiont, 
there was room required for Noah to lock up houfe- 
hold uteniiU, the taftruments of bulbandry, grains, and 
feed* to fow the earth with after the dduge t for s^ich 
purpofe it if thought that he might fpare room in the 
thiid ftoiy for 36 cabbins, befi£a a kitchen, a ball, 
four chambers, and a fpace about 48 cubit* ia lengb to 
walk in. 

PUreLli. AaK njth* Covtnam, a foiall chefi or coffer, three 
feet nine inchee itsi^eegth, two feet three in^et in 
breadth, and two feet three iuche* in heirtt» w which 
were contained the goMeo pot that had manna, and 
Aaron's rod, and the tahla of the covenant. This 
coffer was made of (hittim wood, and covered with 
a lid, which was made of folid gold. The ark was 
repolited in the holiefi place of the tabernacle. It 
was taken by.tbe Philiftines, aad detained 20, fome 
fay 40 years, at Kiijath-jearlm ( but the people be¬ 
ing afflifted with emerods on account of it, returned 
ill with divers prefenti. It was afterwards placed in 
the temple. 

The lid or covering of the ark was called the propi¬ 
tiatory or mercy-feat i over which were two figures 
placed called Ctembimj, with expanded wings of s pe¬ 
culiar form. Here the Schechinah refted both in the 
tahernacle and temple in a vifilile cloud : hence were 
iflued the Divine oracles by an audible voice; and the 
high prieft appeared before this mercy-feat once every 
year on the great day of expiation; and the Jews, 
wherever they worihipped, turned thei* faces towards 
the place where the ^k flood. 


In the fecond temple there was alfo ta erk, made Ask 
of the fame Aape and dimeiifions with the firU, and || 
put in the fome place, but without any of its contents Ark* 
and peculiar honours- It was ufed as a reprefentativev— 

of the former on the dny of expiiition, and * repoHtory 

of the original copy ef the holy Scriptures, collefled 
by Ezra aad the men of the gyeat fynagogue, after the 
captivity. And in imitation of this, the Jews to this 
day have a kind of ark in their fyoagogucs, wherein 
their faered books are rqiofited. This they call aron. 

Leo of Modena gives a defeription thereof in his Ac¬ 
count of the Cufioms and Ceremonies of thofe of Sis 
Nation. The Jews (fays he), ia the eallern fide of 
their fynagogues, have an ark, or armory, called erm, 
in memory of the ark of the covenant. In this arc 
preferred the five hooka of Mofea, written on vellum, 
with ink made on purpofe,” See. Some have fuppofed 
that the figure of this ark, is ftill remaining on the tri- 
umphal areh of Titus at Rome ; though Villatpandim 
and others, with greater reafon, are of opinion, that it is 
the table of (hew bread. Pr 'ultaux'e Con. Vol. I. p. 209. 
Tertullian calls this ai k Armarium Judakum ; w heuce 
the phrafe, to be in the armory of the fynagogue, q. d. in 
the number of canonical writings. 

A chcll or coffer, very nearly refembling the Jewifii 
ark, and called the haufe of the God, was found in Huu- 
heine. one of the ifiands in the fouthern Tea. Mr Banks 
could obtain no other inforniatiun concerning it than 
what the name imports. J/awiefworth'e Account, Sic. 

Vol. II. p. 252. 

ARRLO-W, a fea port town of Ireland, in the 
county of Wicklow, and province of Lcinficr. W. 

Long. 6. 15. N. Lat. 52. 55. 

ARLES, a city of Provence in France, fcated on the 
eafi fide of the Rhone, on a liill, whofe declivity is to¬ 
wards the north. It is an archbifhop’s fee; and is ce¬ 
lebrated for its antiquities both within and without the 
city. Thofe of which any remains are now to be fecn 
are the amphitheatre, the obelific, the elyfian fields, the 
fepulchres, columns with their capitals, hufts, pedeilals, 
aqueducts, with fome remains of the capitol, and tlie 
temples of their gods. The other ancient monuments 
are entirely defiroyed. Under the amphitheatre, in 
1651, they found the fiatue of Venus, which was wor- 
(hipped by this city f and has been (iuce carried to tlic 
cafile of Verfailles. It is a mafierpiece which will al- 
waya be admired by connoiiTcurs. 

The amphitheatre it one of the mofi remarkable pieces 
of antiquity. It was built by the Romans, but the time 
is unknown, though fome foy by Julius Csfar. It is 
of an oval form, and about 400 yai^s in circumference, 
and the front it 34 yards in height. The middle, call¬ 
ed the Areaa, is 142 yards wide and 104 broad. The 
porticoet or piazzas are three ftories, built with Aodl-s 
of a prodigious fize. Each of them confiftt of 60 
arches, which ftill remain { and the wall* are of fur- 
prtfing thickoefi, but gone to decay. 

The obelilk is the only one of this kind to be feen in 
France. It foemt to be one of the forty brought from 
Egypt to Rome, becaufe it is of the fame oriental gra¬ 
nite with them. They are generally full of hierogly¬ 
phic charaders ; but this is quite fmuoth. In 1675, 
it was found in a private garden neqr the walls of the 
city, not far from the Rhone. It confifts of one piece ; 
isd M52 feet high; and ; iu dianeier at the bafe. It 
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■Mnut % BOW Tupported with fenr Horn made of bronte } and 
' il . on the top a blue ball it placed, with the anna of 
‘'**”'** France, and orer that a fun. 

The Pa^nt burping place called the FJ^a» FiefJt, 
it without the city, upon an agreeable hill, divided into 
two parti. The firlt, called MMlairej, has very few 
tombi, they having been broken to build the wall* of 
gardens, which are made in that place. The fccond, 
called Eliftamp, contains a great number. Thofe of 
the Pagans have the letters 1 >. M. which figoifiei Duj 

f inibvt. Thofe of the Chriftians have a crofs. Pieces 
coin of gold, Clvrr, and bronre, are found here ; 
as alfo urns, lamps, and cups, without number. 

Here is a royal academy of feiencea, confifting of 
thirty members, who muil be natives, geatlemcR, and 
inhabitants of the city. It enjoys the fame privileges 
as that at Paris. Arles is funoooded with marihy land, 
which renders the air full of vapours, and makca it not 
very wholrfome. Long. 4. 48. E. I.at. 43. 40. 

ARLEUX, an ancient town of the Netheriarda, 
in Cambrefik, with a caflk. It was taken by the French 
in 16^;, and retaken by the Allies in tyi 1 ; but the 
I rencii got poflelTion again the fame month. £. Long. 
. 16. N. I.at. 59. 17. 

ARLON, an tmcient town of the Netherlands, for¬ 
merly a flrong place, but now difmantled. It belongs 
to the houfc of Auilna. E. Loug. 15. 50. I.at. 49. 4. 

ARM, B part of the human body, lenoinating at 
one end in the ihoulder, and at the other in the bond. 
Sec Anatomy, N" 48. 

Aa M, among fportfmen, is applied to a horfe, when 
by prelUng down his head, he endeavours to defend 
himfelf againll the bit, to prevent hia being checked by 
it. Tlie remedy is, to have a wooden ball covered 
with velvet, or other matter, put on his chaul, which 
will fo prefs him between the jaw bonts as to prevent 
his bringing his head fo near liis breaft. 

Arm, in geography, u uftd for the branch of a fea 
or river. Italy and Sicily are only parted by an arm 
of ihe fea. St George’s arm in the Mediterrancaa ia 
the Thracian Bofphorus. 

Arm ia alfo ufed figuratively for power. The fecu- 
Inraimisthe lay ui temporal authonty of a fecular 
judge to which recourfe is had fur the executioD of 
the fentences paffed by ecdefiafticol judges. 

The church (hi'ds no blood : even the judges of ia- 
quifitioii, after they have found the perfon guilty, 
fu) render him to the fecular arm. The council of 
Antioch, held iu 341, decrees, that recourfe be had 
to the fecular arm to reprefs thofe who refufe obedi¬ 
ence to the church : for fecular atm, they here ufe 
txterior power. 

Arm, in refptfl of the magnet. A loadftone is faid 
to be armed, when it is capped, cafed, or fet in iron 
or fteel, in order to make it take up the greater 
weight, and alfo to difiinguilh readily its poles. See 
Magnetism. 

ARMACALES, a river of Babylon (Abydenusl; 
called Foja Rr^ia, the Royal Trentb or Cul (Polybius); 
the Royn! Rivtr (Ptolemy) ; Almarthur (Pliny) } 
NanrnutUhn (Ammian) j a faftitious channel or cut, 
made by Ndbuchadunofnr, and a horn or branch of the 
Enphi-ates, (Abydenus). The Euphrates naturally di- 
vidcj into two channels, one pafling through Babylon, 
the other through Svleucia, and then falls into the Ti« 
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Loyal River ( which mixes with the Tigris, a great 
deal lower downthao Scieucia, at Apamea,( Ptolemy). 

ARMADA, a Spanilhterm, fignifying a fleet of 
men of war. The armada which attempted to invade 
England in the time of (^uen Elleabcih, is famous in 
hiftory. 

Tliii armada, to which the Spaiiiaids, in confidence 
of fuccefs, gave the name of hvincihlr, confiflcd of 150 
{hips, moft of which were greatly fuperior in flrength 
and fize to any that had been feen before. It had on 
board near 20,000 foldicrs, and 8000 failois, befidca 
>2000 volunteers of the moil diftmguiihed families in 
Spain. It carried 2650 great guns, was victualled fur 
half a year, and contained fuch s quantity of military 
{lores, as only the Spaniih monarch, enriched by the 
treafures of the Indies and America, could fupply. 
The troops on board were to be joined by 34,000 more 
which the duke of Parma had affcmbled in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Nieuport and Dunkirk. For tnnfport* 
ing thefe, he had, with incredible labour, provided a 
great number of flat bottomed veflcls, and hnd brought 
tailors to navigate them from the towns in the Baltic. 
Moil of thefe vefleU had been built at Antwerp ; and 
9 % he durfl not venture to bring them from thence by 
fea to Nieuport, left they Ihould have betn intercepted 
by the Dutch, he was obliged to feod them along the 
Scheld to Ghent, from Gmoi to Bruges by the canal 
which joins tbefc towns, and from Bruges to Nieuport 
by a new canal which he dug on the prefent occafion. 
This laborious undertaking, in which fevcral thoufand 
workmen had bees employed, was already floifhed, 
and the duke now waited for the arrival of the Spanifti 
fleet} bopi^, that as foon as it ihould approach, the 
Dutch and Englilh lliips which cniiCed upon the coaft 
would retire into their harbours. ' 

When the sews reached Englaod that this mighty 
fleet was preparing to fail, terror and confteroation 
uaiverfally friard the inhabitants. A fleet of not above 
30 flaps of war, aad thole very fmaU in compartfon, 
was all that was to opMfe it by fea. All the com¬ 
mercial towns of Englaod, however, were required to 
furnifli Ihips for reinmeing this ball navy. The citi- 
aess of IjMdon, ioftead c? fifteen velTels, which they 
were comaaaded to equip, volusttrily fitted out dou¬ 
ble the nunber ; and the gentry and nobility equipped 
45 (hips at their own charge. Lord Howard qL £f- 
fiogham was admiral; had under him ferved Drake, 
Hawkins, and FrobifliQr, all of them resown^ as lea- 
men of courage and capaoity. The principal fleet 
was ftationed at Hyenouth. A fmallcr iquadron, coa- 
fifting of 40 veficls, Englifli and Flemifli, was com¬ 
manded by Lord Seymour fecond fon of protcAor So- 
merfst, and lay oft Dunkirk ia order to iutercept the 
duke of Parma. 

The land forces of Englaod were more numerous 
than thofe of the enemy, but inferior in difcipline and 
expeilence. An army of 20,000 men wasdifpofed in 
difterent bodies along the foutb coaft, with ordeis to 
ritire backwards and viifte the country, if they could 
not prevent the Spaniards from landing i 22,000 foot 
and 1000 horfe, under the cunimand of the carl of 
I.eiccfter, were ftationed at Tilbuiy, in order to de¬ 
fend the capital; and the principal erniy confifting of 
34,000 foot and 2C00 hoife, commanded by Lord 

Hunfdon, 
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Armi<b. Hunfdon, w»i referved for guarding the Qneen’e_per- 
fnii, and appointed to march U'liiihrifoevLT the enemy 
/hoijld appear, Thefe armiek, though alt the Spanish 
forcci had lircn able to land, would polltbly have been 
fufficient to protc£l the liberties of their country. ]lut 
as the fate of I£ngland, in ilmt erent, muft depend on 
the ilTue of a linglc baitlci all men of ferious reflexion 
entertained the moil awful apprelicnfions of the fhuck 
of at lead 50,000 veterans, commanded by experien¬ 
ced oiRcers, under fo coiifummatc a general as the 
duke uf Parma, The Queen alone was undaunted. 
She ilTucd all her orders with tranquillity, animated 
her people to a fteady refiftance, and employed every 
rtTunree winch either her dumcltic fituatiun or her fo¬ 
reign alliaiices could aRbrd her. She even appeared 
on horfcback in the camp at Tilbury s and riding 
through the lines, difeovered a cheerful and animated 
countenance, exhorted the foldien to remember their 
duty to their country and their religion, and profefled 
her intention, though a woman, to lead them hrrfelf in¬ 
to the Reid againd the enemy, and rather perilh iii battle 
llian furvivc the ruin and (lavery of her people. ** I 
know (faid (he, intrepidly) I bare but the weak and 
feeble arm uf a woman ; but I have the heart of a 
king, and of a king of England too!" The heroic fpirit 
uf Ehrabcth communicated itfelf to the army and every 
man refolved to die rathci than defert his (lation. 

The Spanifh armada was ready in the beginning of 
May i but its failing was retarded by the death of the 
marquis of Santa Croce the admiral, and that alfo of 
the vice-admiral the duke of Paliino. The command 
of the expedition was therefore given to the duke of 
Medina Sidonia, t man entirely unexperienced in fea 
aitairs. This promotion, in fonie meafure, fervedto 
fruftrate the defign, which was alfo rendered lefs fuc- 
cefsful by fome other accidents. Upon leaving the 
port of Liibon, the armada next day met with a vio¬ 
lent tempeft, wliich funk fome of the fmallcit of their 
(hipping, and obliged the fleet to put back into the 
harbour. After fome time fpent in refitting they pul 
again to fea. Being deferted by Fleming, a Scottiih 
pirate, who was rowing in thofe feas, he immediately 
failed towards the Engliih fleet, atid informed the ad¬ 
miral of their approi». Eifingham bad juft time to 
^et out of port when be faw the Spaniih armada com- 
iitg full fail towards him, difpofed in the form of a 
crefeent, and llretching the diilaoce of feven milea 
fi urn the extremity of one divifion to that of the other. 
The Engliih admiral confidering that the Spaniards 
would probably be much fuperior to him in clofe fight, 
by reafun uf the fixe uf their (hips and the number of 
tneir troops, wifely refolved to content himfclf with 
harafRng them in their voyage, and with watching at¬ 
tentively all the advantages which might be derived 
from ftorms, crofs winds, and fuch like fortuitous ac¬ 
cidents. It was not long before he difeerned a favour¬ 
able opportunity of attacking the vicr-admiral Recal- 
do. This he did in perfun ; and on that occafion dif- 
played fo much dexterity in working his (hip, and in 
loading and firing his guns, as greatly alarmed the 
Spaniards for the fate of the vicc-admir^. From that 
time they kept much defer to one another; notwith- 
JUnding which, the Engliih on the fame day attacked 
•ne of the largefl galeaffea. Other Spanilh (hip« came 
vou II. ftrt r 


up hi time to her relief; hut in their hurry one uf the Arn ida, 
piincipa) galleone, which hn.l a great part of the trea-' 
fure on board, mn foul of anoilicr (hip, and had one 
of her mads broken. In confiquence of this misfor¬ 
tune (he fell behind, and uas taken by Sir Fi'ancis 
Drake i who on the fame day took another eapital 
(hip, which hod been accidentally fet on fire. 

Several other rencounters happentd, and in all of 
them the Engliih proved vidorimis, through tht gust 
advantage which they derived from the lightneft oi 
their (hips, and the dexterity uf the failurs. The Spa¬ 
niards in that age did not iniBciciitly utidcrfinnd nau¬ 
tical mechanics, to he able to avail themfilics of the 
tinufual magnitude of tin 11 Ihipe. Tlie Englillt fuil-d 
round them, appioaehed or retired, with a velocity 
that filled them with ama/.errent, and did infinitely 
greater execution with their cannon ; for while cvciy 
(hut of tluiis proved clti final, their (hips fuffered vi-ry 
little damage from the enemy, whofe gunt were plant¬ 
ed too high, and generally fjirnt their force in air. 

The Spaniards, howtvti, ftill continued to advance 
till they came oppnfite to Cilaib; there the duke de 
Medina having ordered them to call ane'lior, he fciit 
infurmation to the duke- of Paima of his arrival, and 
entreat.d him to hafleii the e-mharkation of Ins forces. 

Farncfc accordingly began to put liis troops on honid. 

But at the fame time lie iitroniud Meihnn, that agtte- 
ably to the king’s inllruclions, the vcITcIb wliith tic 
had pieparrd were proper only for tranfpoiting itic 
troops, but were utterly unfit for fighting j and for 
this reafon, till the armuda wire brought (till nearer, 
and ihecoall cleared I'f the Dutch (hips wh’i-b had 
blocked up the harhjurs of Nie-uport and Dunkirk, be 
could not (lir fiom his prefent Ration^ without expof- 
ing his army to certain min, the ronrcqiiince of 
which would probably be the entire lofs of the Netlicr- 
lands. 

In compliance with this requeft, the armada was 
ordered to advance ; and it had arrived witbin fight of 
Dunkirk, between the Enghih fieit on the one hand, 
and the Dutch on the other, when a fuddin calm put 
a flop to all its motions. In thii (ituation the thiee 
fleets remained for one whole day. About the middi'' 
of the night a brce/c fprung up ; and Lord Howard 
bad recourfe to an expedient wliich had been happily 
devifed on the day before. Having filled ciglit (h.'pi 
with pitch, fulpliur, and other combuAible m.ilerub, 
he fet fire to them, and fent them before the w<nd 
sgainft the different divlfiuns of the Spanifh fleet. 

When the Spaniards beheld thefe (hips in flames ap¬ 
proaching towards them, it brought to their remem¬ 
brance the havock which had been made by the (ire 
(hips employed agaiiifl the duke of Parma’s bridge at 
the fiege of Antwerp. The darknefs of the night in- 
creafed the terror with which their imaginations were 
overwhelmed, and the panic flew from one end of t(ie 
fleet to the other. Each crew, anxious only for their 
own preferrationjthoughtof nothing but how tocfcapr 
from the prcfeni danger. Some of them took time to 
weigh their anchors, but others cot their cables, and 
fuffered their (hips 10 drive iviil, blind piccipitation, 
without confidering whether they did not thereby ex- 
pofe themfelves to a greater danger,than that which 
they were fo folicitous to avoid. In this confufiou the 

T t fliip* 
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fl>ip 8 ran foul of one mother t the ftock was dreadfuU 
tfmsAgfc. jnj feverel of them received fo much damage as to be 
" ' 7 rendered unfit for future ufe. 

When day light returned, Lord Howard had the 
fatisfa^iiun to perceive llial his llratagcm had fully 
produced the defired effed. The enemy were flill in 
extreme diforder, and their fhips widely feparated and 
dlfpcrfcd. His fleet had lately received a great aug¬ 
mentation by the fhips fitted out hy the nobility and 
gentry, and by thofe under I-ord Seymour, who had 
left Juilin de Naflau as alone fuflicient to guard the 
coatt of Flanders. Deitig bravely feconded by Sir 
Francis Drake and all the other officers, he made halle 
to improve the advantage which was now prefented to 
him, aud attacked the enemy in different quarters at 
the fame time with the utnioll impetuofity and ardour. 
The engagement began at four in the morning, and 
Uiied till fix at night. The Spaniards difplayed in 
every rencounter the moll intrepid bravery ; but, from 
the eaufes already mentioned, they did very little exe¬ 
cution agiiinll the Lugliih; while many of their own 
iliips Mere greatly damaged, and twelve of the largcft 
Mere either run aground, or funk, or compelled to 
furresder. 

it was now evident that the purpofe of the armada 
was utterly frullrated. The Spaiiilh admiral, after 
many unfuectfsful reueouniers, prepared thciefore to 
make Ikis way home; but as the winds were contrary 
10 Ills return through llie Channel, he rcfolved to lake 
the circuit of the illaiid. The Lnglilh fleet followed 
luni for funic time; and had not their ummiinition 
fallen Ihurt, through the negligence of the public nffi. 
ecs in fupplying them, they hud obliged the armada to 
luiiender at di{^erction. Such a eonclufiun of tliat 
vaiii-gluriuui enterprife would have been truly illudri- 
ous to the Englifh, but the event was fcarcc lefs fatal 
to the Spatiiaids. The armada was attacked by a 
violent florm in palling the Orkneys.; and the thips, 
having already lull their anchors, were obliged to keep 
at fea, while the mariners, unaecuftomed to hardfhips, 
and unable to manage fueh unwieldy vcfTels, allowed 
them to drive on tlic Wcflern ifles of Scotland, or on 
the eoafl of Ireland, where thiy were miferably wreck¬ 
ed. Not one half of the fleet retiiriicd to Spain, and 
a flill fniallcr proportion of the fuldicrs and fcauicn ; 
yet, Philip, whofe command of temper was equal to his 
ambition, received with an air of tranquillity the news 
of fo humbling a difailer. “ I feut my fleet (faid he) 
to combat the Engldb, not the elements. God be 
praifed that the calamity is not greater I” This ca¬ 
lamity, however, was fenfibly felt all over Spain, and 
there was fcarcely a fingle family of rank in the king¬ 
dom that did not go into mourning for the death of 
fume near relation ; infumueh that Philip, dreading the 
effect which this univcrfal face of furrow might pro¬ 
duce upon the minds of the people, imitated the cun- 
dufl of the Roman fenate after the battle of Canne, 
and publilhed an edict to abridge the time of public 
mourning. 

ARVTADTLLA. in .^panilh ATnrrSca, dcnctes • 
fquadron of men pf W'ar, to the number of Cx or 
eight from twenty-four to llfty pieces of cannon, 
which the king maintains, to prevent foreigners from 
trading with tbe Spaniards and Uic Indians, both in 
Uwe of war aud peace. 


Tbe vefTcls of this armadilla are thofe that have been Armxtftifi 
fo much talked of, under the name of guardu cojlat. Armsgb 
They have even power to take all Spanilh merchant ' 
fhips they meet with on the coaft that have not licon- 
fes from the king. 

The South fea has its armadilla as well as the North 
fea. The ordinary abode of the former are at CahiOr 
a port of Lima ; tliat of the latter at Cartli.-igciia. 

ARMADILLO, in zoology, a fynoiiymc of tbe da- 
fypns. SeeDASYPUs. 

ARMAGEDDON, a place fpoken of in the Re¬ 
velation (xvi. 16.), which literally fignifies die Moun¬ 
tain of Mageddon or Megiddo, a city fituated in the 
leat plain at the foot of Mount Carmel, where King 
ofiah received his mortal wound in tbe haille againlt 
Necho king of Egypt. At Armageddon, the three 
unclean fpirits, coming out of the dragon’s moiirh, 

(hall gather together the kings of the eaith to the 
battle of the great day of God Almighty (Rev. xvi. 

13, 14.) Tbe word armageddun, according to Mr 
Poole, does not figtiify any particular place, but is here 
ail alluflon, as fuine think, to that or Megidt’o, men¬ 
tioned Judges v. 19. where Barak overcame Silera with 
his great army, and where jufiah wasll 3 iii( 3 Kingsxxiii. 

30.} Others traiiflate this word, ihe Mountain of the 
gofpely and others, the Mountain of applet or fruiu, 

ARMAGH, a county of Irelaud, bounded by 
Louth on the fouth ; l.ough-ncagby 011 the north ; 

Tyrone and Monaghan, oti the weft; and Down, m 
part, on the call, from which it is feparated by the 
river Newry. it is in length 33 miles, io breadth 17 ; 
and is divided into five barooies, cootaiuing about 
170,620 acres. Both tbe air and foil are good, 
efpecially tbe latter, which is faid to be the richeft in 
Ireland; only there is a certain trad in it called the 
Fewu, tliat is, h'tl^ and barren. The members it fenda- 
to parliament are fix, viz. two fur the city of Armagh,, 
two fur the county, and two for the borough of Charlc- 
mont. 

Armagh, -ftanding near the river Kalin, gives name 
to the county, and is tbe fee of the pnmate of alt Ire¬ 
land. ~It it raid to have been founded by St Patrk'k 
in the fifth century} and ia 1142, it was conftituted’ 
an archbifhopricky together with Dublin, Cafhel, aud 
Tuam, by Cardinal Papyreo, with Ute coiifent of the 
king, dukes, abbots, and ftates of Ireland. 

This Papyreo aras (ent into Ireland by Pope Kugefiius,. 
to reform the abufes that had crept into tbe church 
difcipline of that country. Here vras anciently a fa¬ 
mous roonaftery built by St Colamba, or Columbaniis, 
abont the year 6to. The cathedral was often burnt, 
but as often rebuilt and enlarged, and parliculaily by 
Patrick Scaolain, about 1262. His fucecdor Niubo- 
las, fun ofMolida, befides books, rich ecclefiailicalveft-. 
menis, and otiier things, beftowed on it an annua] pen- 
flon of twenty marks. FIc appropriated alfo to hiH fee 
the manor of Dromylkin. lie dKcl the 10th ol Miy, 

1303. This tow'n was firft fubje£lcd to the Englifh. 
by John dc Courcy ; bin afterwards entirely deftroyed 
by Tir Oen, or Q'Nvsl, tii £lizabctli’>i time. 

However, it was afterwards recovered, rebuilt, and 
garnfoiicd by the Englilh. 

The fee wf Armagh it valued in the king’s books, 
by an extent tikeu anno 30th Henry VII 1 . at 183I. 

17s. jld. Irifh money jxr annuin, which amounts to 

1371* 
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Annisw 137!. ifls. o^d. (the difference between Irifli and Stcr* 
II ling money l^ing at that time one-fourth). But by 
Armed. extent returned in the 15th of James I. it is valued 
at 400!. fterling fer annum, and pays Co much fnft 
fruits to this day. It is reputed to be worth annually 
8000I. The chapter of Armagh is compofed of five 
dignitaries and four prebendaries, who have voices in 
every capitular aA. I'he digoitaries are thus naked, 
viz. a dean, chanter, chancellor, treafurer, and arch¬ 
deacon. There are alfo eight vicars choral, and an or> 
ganift, attendant on the fervir'e of the cathedral. The 
vicars choral wcre'anciently fewer: and of the number 
only one prtefi. Primate Marfh added another priefi, 
but without incrcafing the number of vicars. In the 
year 1720, Primate Lindfay obtained a new clurter 
fur enlarging the number of the faid vicars to eight, 
and laid out upwards of 4000L on a purchafe, in 
augmentation of the efiate of the choir. 

ARMAGNAC, a province of Guirnne in Fncice, 
55 miles in length and 40 in breadth ( Bounded on 
the call by the river Garonne, on the fouth by Bigoire 
and Bearn, on the weft by Gal'cony, and on the 
north by Condomoii and Ageiinis : Aucb is the capi¬ 
tal town. It is fertile in com and wiae, and carries 
on a conCdenblc trade in brandy, wool, and bonchre- 
tin pears, which are excellent. 

ARMAMAXI, in antiquity, a kind of Scythian 
chariots or carriages, compofed of two wheels, vari- 
oiiily adorned with crowns, ftuelds, breoilplates, and 
other fpoils, carried in proceiEon after the intages of 
the goM and great men. 

A!RMAM£NT, a large body of forces, raifed and 
provided with the furnkure of war, either for land or 
fea fervice. 

ARMATURA, ia a general fenfe, is the fame 
with what we otherwife call armour. 

AaMATuas is moreputicularly ufed in the ancient 
military art, Rn* a kind of exercife, performed with 
mifllve weapons, as darts, fpears, arrows, and the like. 
In this fenle, armatun ftands contradiftinguiftied from 
paUria $ the latter being the exercKe 01 the hea\7. 
armed, the former of the light-armed. 

The armatura was pradU^d with great diligence a- 
moBg the Romans | they had their eamp'uiaSeru, on 
purpofe to inftruA the tynnu or young foldiers in it. 
Under it were included the throwing of the fpear or 
javelin, (hooting with bows and arrows, &c. ** 

AtMATvaa is alfo an appellation given to the fol¬ 
diers who were light armed. 

Asmstuxa is alfo a denomination given to the fol¬ 
diers in the emperor’s retinue. Of thefe we find two 
Schools, mentioned in the Notitia Imperii', called the 
armature Jeniores and armature jwiiora. Their com¬ 
mander was entitled tribunue armalurarum. 

A R MED, in the fca language. A cn>fe bar (hot 
is faid to be armed, when fome rope yarn or the like 
it rolled about the end of tlic iron bar, which runs 
through the Ilu)t. 

Axmed, in heraldry, is ufed when the horns, feet, 
beak, or talons, of any brail or bird of prey, are of a 
different colour from the reft of thetr ood)'. 

Axmko Ship, a veird occafioiially taken into the 
fervice of the government in time of war, and em¬ 
ployed to guard fume particular cuaft, nr attend on a 
' licet- 23 be is therefore armed and equipped in all re- 


fpcftt like a fliip of tvar, and commanded by an ofti- Arnet#/ 
cer of the navy, who has the rank of maftcr and com- Armenia' 
mandcr. All (hips of this fort arc upon the cftabli(h. 
mo«t of the king’s (loops, having a lieutenant, ma- 
fter, purfer. furgeon. &c. 

ARMENE, or At MIN a, anciently a harAet of Pa- 
phlagonia, (Ptolemy). The inhabitants encompaft’ed it 
with a wall, becaufe of the coldnefs of the place, ima¬ 
gining by that means to render it warmer. But this 
proving incffe^ual, gave rife to the proverb yfrmencit 
muro cinntre, ufed to exprefs fome egregious folly. 

ARMENIA, a country of Afia, anciently divided 
into Armenia Major and Minor. Armenia Major, ac¬ 
cording to Strabo, was bounded on the fouth by Mount 
Taurus, which feparated it from Mefopotamia; on the 
caft, by the two Mrtlias; on the north, by Iberia and 
Albania, or rather that part uf Mount Caufacus which 
lurruunds them both ; and on the weft, by Armenia 
Minor, or the mountain* Paryadivs, fome Pontic na¬ 
tions, aiid the Euphrates. The moll confidcniblc ci¬ 
ties were Artaxata, Tigranoerrta, and Thcdofioptdis. 

—Armenia Minor was bounded on the call by the 
Euphnites; on the fouth by Mount Taurus, which 
feparated it from Cilicia; on the well and north, by 
a long chain of mountains called iu different plnccs 
Morn Sct/rdlfcut, jimanut, and /Inlitaurm, by which »t 
was fcp.iratcd from Cappadocia. 

Whince this tratil rcceivi'd the name of Armenia is 
not determined. The Greeks fiippofe it to be fo called 
from cue Armenut, who .ilicnded Jafon in the .-^rgo- 
ii.mtie expedition, and afterwards fettled iu this coun¬ 
try. Others, transforming Armenia into Aramia, de¬ 
rive its name born Aram the fon of iihem, or from one 
of the kings of Armenia bearing tliat name. Boclmrt 
imagines it to be a contmflion or compound of Anr, 
a Hebrew word fignifying a mountain,” and Mini 
fignifying ” inttal,” and which was the name of a pio- 
viacc of Armenia mentioned by the prophet Jcrcnii.th. 

Plerodolus derives the ancient Armenians from the 
Phrygians, by reafoii that fevcral Phrygian words were 
crept into the ancient Armenian language. But Straim 
reckons them to have been originally Syrians, which 
Bochart looks upon to be the moll pn bablc opinion. 

Armenia is faid to have been very early advanced to 
the honour of a kingdom. Perofus makes one 8ytha 
the firft founder of this monarchy, whofe fuccdllir Bar- 
dancs, he fays, was driven out by Ninus king of Af- 
fyria. Plutarch mentions our Araxes king of Armenia, 
who in a war with the Perilans, being alTuicd of fne- 
ceft by an oracle, provided he facrificed histwo daugii- 
ters, caufed the two daughters of one Miefalciis, a no- 
bleman of his court, to be facrificed in their (lend, 
flattwing himfclf that he thereby complied with the 
oracle. But Miefalcus did not fail to revenge the doth 
of his own daughters by putting the king’* two 
daughters to death, and purfticd himfclf fo clofcly, 
that he was drowned in attempting to fwim acrofs the 
Araxes, which was then called Heimus. 

The Armenians were in procefs of time fubdued by 
the Medes. to whom Aftyages made them tributaries, 
but allowed them to be governed by their own kings; 
but on the diffolutioo of the Median empire by Cyrus, 
the kingdom was reduced to the form of a province, 
and they were governed by Perfian prefers or lieute¬ 
nants. On the deftrutiton of tUt Perfian empire by 
T t a Alcxaudcy 
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Alexander tbe Grcat« Armenia ftll Into the hands of 
• ■' the Macedonians; 10 whom it continued fubjedV till the 
^bej^inntiig of the reign of Antiochut the Great. *Thia 
prince having appoHited two prefe^s> called ZaJrifiiia 
and jirtaxiai, to govern Armenia, they excited the 
people to a revolt, and caufed themfelvca to be pro- 
clnimed kings of the proviocei over which they pre- 
fided. Antiochus being tlicn very young, they were 
attended with fuccefs beyond their expeflation; which 
encouraged them to attempt the enlargement of their 
territories. Accordingly, invading the neighbouring 
countries, they took from the Medes the piovinces of 
Cafpiana, Pliaunitis, and Baforopida; from tbe Ibe¬ 
rians Chorzena and Gogorena on the other fide of 
the Cyrus; fvum the Chalybei and MoiTyneci, the 
provinces of Pareneta and llerexena, wliich bordered 
on Armenia Minor. 

On this occafion, the above-mentioned divifion of 
the kingdom into Aivncuia Major and Minor Hrft took 
place. Artaxias became king of Armenia Major, and 
Zadriadrs of Armenia Minor; and this diftiu£tion fub- 
iids even at this day. 

By whom Artaxias was fucceeded is not known ; 
neither have we any account of the tranfadtions of bis 
reign, farther than th.it Antiochus led a powerful ar¬ 
my againft him and Zadriades, but without being able 
to recover a fingle province. Upon this he con^uded 
a peace, dcfiguing to fall upon them at a proper 
opportunity ; but they having entered into alliance 
with the Romans, by that means fecured thcmfelvcsin 
the poireiTion of their kingdom. After this, Artaxias 
was defeated and taken prifoner by Antiochus Epi- 
phaiK‘8 t hut foniehov.' or other, feems to have been 
rcllored to his kingdom. 

From this time we meet with a chafm in the Arme- 
ni.vn hiHory for 70 ye.irs 5 during which all we know 
is, that Tigrdiics, the king’s Ton, was delivered up aa 
an hnflage to the Farth:ans ; from whence it is plain, 
that the Armenians had been carrying on an unfuc- 
cersfnl war with that nation. On the news of hit 
father's death, however, the Parthiani fet the young 
king lit liberty, having hrft obliged him to give up a 
confidcrable part of his kingdom by way of ratifom. 

Tigraiies, being thus reftored to his father’s king¬ 
dom, was prevailed upon in the beginning of his reign 
to enter into an alliance with Mithridatci Eopator 
againft the Romans, whofe power began to give jea- 
loufy to all the princes of Afia. One of the articles of 
this treaty was, that Mithridatea Ihnuld have the citiea 
and com^uered countries, and Tigranca the captives 
and plunder. In coiifcquence of this, Tigranes was 
to invade Cappadocia, which he had lately been obli¬ 
ged, by a decree of the fenate of Rome, to give up to 
Ariobarzanei. But beford either of the princes took 
the ftcid, a marriage was folcmnized with all poiBble 
magniftcence between Tigranes and Cleopatra the 
daughter of Mithridatea. 

Immediately after the nuptials, Tigranes fet out on 
faia intended expedition; and Ariobarzanes, on the firft 

Bewt of liU march, abandoned bla kingdom and fled to 
Rome. Thu:> Tigranes, without fighting a ftroke, eii- 
i^ied hlmfelf with the booty, and then proclaimed 
Ariaraihrs, Mithridates’t fon, kiaguf Cappadocia, to 

S 'lC univcrfal fatisfadlioii of the people. 

la the meao time, the Syriaai being baraiTcd with 


a long and inteftine war of the Seleucids, invited TU Armwua- 
granes to come and take pofTciTion of their country ; 
which he accordingly did, and kept it fur 18 years, 
till he was driven uut by Poinpey, and Syria reduced 
to the fomt of a Roman province; Encouraged by 
this fuccefs, he next invaded Armenia Minor: defeat¬ 
ed and killed King Artanes, who oppofed him with a 
conliderabte army; and in one campaign made himfclf 
mailer of the whole kingdom. From Armenia Minor 
he marched againft the Allatic Greeks, the Adiabe- 
nians, the AfTyrians, andthe Gordians, carrying all be¬ 
fore him, and obliging the people wherever he came 
to acknowledge him fovereign. From this fecund ex¬ 
pedition be returned home loaded with booty, which 
he foon after increaled by the fpoils of Cappadocia, in¬ 
vading that kingdom 3 fecond time at the inftance of 
Mithndaus, who had been obliged by the Romans to 
withdraw his forces from thence. From Cappadocia 
Tigranes, heCdes other booty, brought back into Ar¬ 
menia no fewer than ^00,000 captives, having fur- 
rounded the country with hit nomerout futcea in fuch 
a manner that none could efcape. Thcfe, together 
with the prifonen he had taken in hie two firft expe¬ 
ditions, he employed in building the city of Ttgrano- 
certa, which they afterwards peopled. 

In the mean time Mithridatea, who bad concluded a 
peace with the Romans for nO other end than to gain 
time, fent a folemn cmbafTy to Tigranes, inviting him 
to enter into a fecond alliance againft tbe common ene¬ 
my. This he at firft declined; but in the end was 
prevailed upon by his wife Cleopatra to fend him con- 
fiderable fupplics, though he never came heartily into 
the war, not caring to pruvoke the Romans, who on 
their part kept fair with him, taking no notirc for the 
prefent of tbe fupplies he had fent Mithridatea. Tliai 
unfortunate prince being foon after defeated by Lu- 
cullui, was forced to iej for fhelter into Armenia, 
where he met with a very cold reception from his {bo- 
in-law, who would neither fee him, treat with him, 
nor own him as hia relation; however, he promifed to 
proted his perfon, and allovred him in one of his 
caftles a princely retinue, and a table fuitable to hia 
former cbnditioa. 

Though this total overthrow of Mithridatea might 
have opened the eyes of Tigranes, and made him op- 
pofe with all his might tbe growing power of the Ro- 
mans, be fooliihly IcTt them to finifn their conqueft of 
Pontus, while he marched at tbe head of avery nume¬ 
rous army againft the Parthian^ with a defign to re¬ 
cover from them the dnisiniona they bad formerly ex¬ 
torted from him before they fet him at liberty. Tliefe 
he cafily retook ; and not fatisfted with what formerly 
belonged to him, he added to them all Mefopotamia, 
tbe countries that lay about Ninui and Arbela and the 
fruitful province of Mygdooia ; the Parthians, though 
at that time a mighty people, flying everywhere be¬ 
fore him. From Mefopotamia Tigranes marched into 
Syria to quell a rebellion which had been raifed by Cle¬ 
opatra fumamed Selent j who. after the death of her 
kufband Anticcbiu Pius, r«>gn«d jointly with her funa 
ill that part of Syria which Tigranes had not feized 
on. The malcontents were quickly reduced; and the 
queen hcrft-If was taken prifoner, and confiiicd to the 
caftlc of Seleucia, where (he was f«.nn after put to 
death by the king's orders. From Syria Tigranes paf- 
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Atmetim- {e<i into Phcenicia, which he fubdued either entirelr or 
'in great part, fpreadiog far and wide the terror of hU 
arict, infumuch that ail the princes of Aha, except 
thofe who were in alliance with the Romans, either in 
perfon or by their deputies, fubmitted and paid ho« 
magi- lu the conqucrori 

The king, having now fubdued all Syria to the hor> 
ders of Egypt, and being elated with a long courfe of 
vi£toricA and profpvrous events, began to look upon 
bimfelf as far above the level of other crowned heads. 
He alTumed the title of Kio" 0/ ihgi, and had many 
kings waiting upon him as menial fervants. He never 
appeared on hurfeback without the attendance of four 
kings dreiTcd in livery, who run by his horfe; and 
when he gave anlwera to the nations that applied to 
him, the ambahadun Rood on either fide the throne 
with their hands clafped together, that attitude being 
of all others then accuuntui among the orientals the 
greatcR acknowledgment of vjRatage and fervitude. 
In the midft of all this haughtinefa, however, he was 
tineipefledly vifiied by an ambalTudor from Eucullus 
the Roman general, wno, without any ceremony, told 
him, that he came to demand Mithridates king of 
Pontus, who had taken refuge in his dominions, and, 
in cafe of his rc^u*'al, to declare war againll him. Not* 
w ithdanding his high opinion of hinielf, Tigranes re¬ 
turned a msld anfwer to this meffage : in which, how¬ 
ever, be refufed-io deliver up his faiher'in-law ; and 
being highly provoked at LucuUus for not giving him 
the title 01 Kng of k'mgt in his letter, be did not fo 
much as Dcftow upon him the title of general in his 
anfwer. In the mean time, being informed that Zar- 
bienus king of the Gordians hud entered into a private 
alliance with the Romans, be put bim, his wife, and 
children to death I andlhen, returning into Armenia, 
received with the greaceft pomp imaginable his father- 
in-law Mithridates, whom till that time he had not ad¬ 
mitted into his prefeoce, though be bad refided a year 
und eight months in his dominions. They had feveral 
private conferences! and at laft Mithridates was fent 
back to Pontus with 10,000 horfe, to raife there what 
diAutbanres he could. 

LucuHus, on the other hand, hearing the king’s re- 
folution to protedt Mithridates, immediately began his 
inarch for Armenia, at the head of only two legions 
of foot and 3000 horfe, having left dooo men in ron- 
tus to keep that country quiet. Haring pafTed the Eu¬ 
phrates without oppofition, he detached two parties ; 
one to bcfiege a city where he heard that Tigranes’s 
treafure amj concubines were kept; and the other un¬ 
der Sextilius, to block up Tigranoccria, in order to 
draw the king to a battle. But Ti^nes, after Iiaring 
put to death the fcout that brought him the firA intel- 
licrncc of the approach of the Romans, made towards 
Mount Taurus, which he had appointed for the place 
of the general rendezvous. The Roman general tlien 
defpatehed Mursena in purfuit of the king; who, having 
overtaken him in a narrow pafs, defrated him, and, 
belidea all the baggage, carried off a great many pri- 
foncrs,the king himfclf having fled in the beginning of 
the ikirmifh. After this, he lent out feveral parties to 
fcour the country, in order to prevent the innumerable 
forces of Tigranes from joining into one body. This, 
however, he was not able to encdl; Tigranes was join¬ 
ed by fuch numbers of Gordians, Medis, Adiabenians, 
Albanians, Iberians, &c. that, before he left Mouat 


Taurus, his army confifted, according to Plutarch, of Armniix- 
I50,ooofoot armed cap-a-pee, 35,000 pioneers, 30,000' 
archefs and (lingers, and55,ooo horfe. 

Lueullus WH fo far from being difmayed at this 
formidable army, that the only fear he had was left 
the king fluiulil follow the ailvicc of Mithridates, which 
was, not to engage the Roimans, but, by ravaging the 
country, diftreis them for want of provifions. In or¬ 
der to draw him to a battle, therefore, he formed the 
ficgc of TigranocerLa, imagining that Tigranes would 
never fuffer that fine city to be taken without making 
an attempt to relieve it. The event fully aafwered his 
eapeCUliims : Tigranes having called a council of war, 
it was uuanimoully reft>!ved to attack the Romans; and 
Taailis, whom Mithridates feut to diffuade the king 
from venturing a battle, was in danger of loling hit 
head on account of the advice he gave. The Roman 
general, finding Tigranes difpofed to come to an en¬ 
gagement, left Murena with 6000 men to carry on 
the liege, while he himfclf marched againll the king’s 
vaft army with only lo.uoo men, according to form:, 
and the highcll computatinus make them no more than 
18,000. 'I'he Romans were at firll greatly didicart- 
ened ; but being encouraged by Lucuilus, they imme¬ 
diately broke the Armenian aimy, who betook tlicm- 
fclvcs to flight almotl at the firll onfcl. The Romans 
purfuedthem till night, making a mod terrible llangh- 
tcr. Plutaich informs us, that of the Anncnians 
100,000 fool were killed, ?ih1 that very few of the ca¬ 
valry efeuped ; whcicaa of the Romans only five men 
were killed and too wounded. Aiitiochus the philofo- 
pher ineiiCioiiing this battle, fays, that the fun never 
beheld the like ; and Livy, that the Romans never 
fought to fueh a difadva.itage ; the conquerors not 
amounting to a twentieth part of the conquered. Ti- 
graucs HI htr. flight having met with his Ion in as for- 
lurn a condition us himfclf, rcligiicd to him his r,<\.d 
robes and diadem, defiring him to (hifi for himfclf and 
fave thofe royal enfigns. The young jirlnec dehvned 
them to a trully friend, who, being taken by the Ro¬ 
mans, conligiicd them to Luciilluv. 

While the king was making his efcape after this ter¬ 
rible overthrow, he was met by Miihridatis, who was 
marching to his Hniilancc at the licad of a coiifidciahle 
army. The king of I’ontus cheered up hii fon-in-law 
as well as he could, and cncouiagcd liiin to continue 
the war: adviting him, inllcad of liuitlelsly bewailing 
the prcfeni difallcr, to rally Ins troops, raife new fup- 
plies, and renew the war, not quilliuning but that in 
another campaign he might repair all the lofTi-s be liad 
fuftained: but while the two kings were confulting up¬ 
on thefc matters, LuculUis made himfclf mailer of Ti- 
mnocerta. From this city he marched into the I'nial! 
kingdom of Gordycne, where he cclclnalcd, with the 
utmoft pomp, the obfequies of King ZarbieniK, whom 
Tigranes had put to death, lighting the funeral pile 
with his own hands. In this kingdom, biliJes im- 
menfe fumi of gold and lilver, he met with fuch (lore 
of provifions as enabled him to cairy on the war with¬ 
out putting the repiihlic to any charge. 

The two kings, liavmg levied new forces, appointed 
their troops to rendizvous in tlie ipacious plains on the 
other iidc of Mount Taurus; wliereupun Lucuilus, 
leaving Gordyenc, and palTing by Mount Taurus, eii- 
raniped dole by the enemy. Several (kiimiflics hap¬ 
pened for fume time between the two artnies without 

any 
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any ronfideraUe advtntage; bot LucuHui could by 
no fncsus draw them to a general engagement. Upon 
this lie decamped, as if he defigncd to march to Ar. 
taxata and lay liege to that place, where Tigranes 
had left his wife and children, with great part of hit 
treafurea. He had fcarce formed his camp when the 
enemy appeared, and fat down clofc by him. Lu« 
c'lillus did not allow them to fortify (htir camp, but 
immediately attacked them, and having put them to 
flight after a faint refillance, purfued them all night 
with great /laughter, took mod of the chief offi¬ 
cers prifoners, and returned the next day loaded with 
liooir. 

The Roman foldiers now, finding the cold eery fe> 
vere, though it was no Utter in the year than the au¬ 
tumnal equinox, requelled their general to allow them 
to retire into winter quarters. This requeft he TejeS- 
ed with indignation ; upon which they mutinied. Lu- 
(iillui did all he could to perfuade them to continoe in 
their duty ; and prevailed fo far that they confented to 
Iny fiege to N'ilibis in hopes of booty. This place 
1 hey took ; and Lucullut, to the great fatisfaAion of 
his troops, took up his winter quarters there. The 
next year, however, his forces again mutinied, accuf- 
iiig him of amafling immenfe wealth for himfelf; end 
throwing their empty purfes at his feet, told him, that 
as he enriched himfelf alone, he might carry on the 
war by himfelf. He cndeavotired to appeafe them as 
much ae poiCble; but the fedition being fomented by 
a party umo favoured Pompey the Great, at that time 
afj-iring to the command of Luctillut'a army, the latter 
found himfelf obliged to fit /lill and fee Mithridates 
and Tigranes overrun Cappadocia, and recover all Ar¬ 
menia and great part of Pontus. They would have 
gained much greater advantages, had not a fon of Ti¬ 
granes taken arms again/l his father, and obliged him 
to divide his troops. The father and fon coming to a 
pitched battle, the latter was defeated, and forced to 
lave himfelf in Parthia, where he perfuaded Fhraates, 
king of that country, to aflift him with a numerous ar¬ 
my again/l his father. Fhraates having laid liege to 
Artaxata, Tigranes the elder was obliged to hide him- 
fclf in the mountainous parts of his kingdom; up¬ 
on which the king of Parthia returned home. Of tfats 
Tigranes the father being apprized, he immediately 
abandoned the fa/lnc/Tes of the mountains; and fall¬ 
ing upon his fon at Artaxata, difperfed the rebels 
with great (laughter; and entered his metropolis ia 
triumph. Tigranes the fon firft fled toMithridates; but 
finding him reduced to great llraits, having beeo over¬ 
come a few days before, with the lofi of 40,000 men, 
by Pompey, he went over to the Romans, and led 
them into Armenia againfl his father as an ally of Mi¬ 
thridates. 

Tigranes, being now quite difpirited, and unable to 
make head againfl the Romans, rcfolved at once to 
fubmit. Accordingly he waited on Pompey in hia 
vamp, and having delivered hia fword to two liAors, 
pntftrnted himfe^ before him, and laid hie diadem at 
his feet. Pompey, however, gave him a gracious re- 
ception, rclloicd him the kin^om of Armenia, but 
fined him of 6000 talents for making war on the Ro¬ 
man people without caufe. As the king had appealed 
to the Roman general for juftice agaiuft his fon, Pom. 
-pe)' heard both parties the next day, and made the fon 
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governor of Gurdycne and Sophenc : but the treafurei Armuia. 
that were kept in the latter he adjudged to hia father, 
becaufe without them be could not pay the fine. The 
fon, being thus difappointed, endeavoured firfl to make 
his efcape, and afterwards, by private meficiigcrs, foli- 
cited the inhabnasti not to deliver up the treafures to 
his father- This being taken very much amif'a by 
Pompey, he caufed him to be kept in irons; and even 
then he found means to dir up Pliraatea king of Par¬ 
thia, whofe daugliter he had married, againfi the Ro- 
tnana, and to form a confpiracy againfi his father’s life; 
whereupon Pompey fent him in chains to Rome, where 
fae was kept prifoner in the houfc of L. Flaviua a fena- 
tor, till the tribune/hip of P. Clodious, who, being 
bribed with a large fum of money, fet him al liberty 
in fpite of Pompey and the fenate. 

Tigranes being now thoroughly humbled, willingly 
yielded to the Romans, Cappadocia, Syria, Cicilia, and 
that part of nioenieia which he poflefied, conteiiiitig 
himfelf with his paternal kingdom } and not only ptiid 
the fine laid upon him, but made large prcfeiits to 
Pompey, and all the officers of hit army, which pro¬ 
cured him the title of tbe friend and aJtj of the Roman 
people. He afterwards entered into a war with Phrs- 
ates king of Parthia, by whom he W|pt overcome, and 
would have been driven out of his kingdom, had not a 
peace bci-n brought about by Uie mediation of Pom¬ 
pey. He ever after cultivated a ftriflf’friendftrip with 
the Romans; infomuch that be not only refufed to re¬ 
ceive Mithridates, who fied to him after he had been 
routed by Pompey near Mount Stella, but even offered 
a reward of too talents to say one that would put him 
to death. His fccond fon tlfo, by name Sariafter, 
took up arms againfi him 1 but by the allifiancc of the 
Romans, that rebellion was fooo quelled. He died in 
the 85th year of bis age ( and was fuccceded by his 
fan Artuafdes, called by Jofqduu Artaha%tSi by Oro- 
fius jinaianut and by others Artoadifta. 

From this time to the time of Trajan, Armenia was 
governed by its own kings ; bot as they were plainly 
vaffals to Romans, though they did not take that 
title till the reign of the emperor Nero, their hiftory 
falls to be confimed under that of the Romans. 

By Trajan tbe kingdom of Armenia Major was re- 
duera to th^ form of a Roman province ; but it foon 
recovered its liberty, and was again governed by its 
own kings in the reigns of Coufiantine the Great, and 
bis fuccelfor, to whom the kings of Armenia were feu¬ 
datories. In the reign of Juftin II. the Saracens fub- 
dued and held it till tbe irruption of the Turks, who 
poffeffed themfelves of this kingdom, and gave it the 
name of 7ureoma/ua. The Turks, after the redudion 
of Armenia, invaded Perfia, and other countries fub- 
jeA to tlie emperors of the cafi ; which gave the Ar¬ 
menians an opportunity uf fliaking off the Turkilh 
yoke, and fetting up kings of their own, by whom 
they were governed till the country was again fubdued 
by Occadan, or, as fome fiyle him Heecata, the fon 
of Cingis, and fii-fi ebam of the Tartars. Neither was 
the conqueil of Armenia by the Tartars fo abfolute as 
to extirpate the race of their kings $ feeing we read of 
Haithon, ftirnanied the Armenian, reigning fome time 
after, and going in perfon to treat with Mungo, the 
great ebam of Tanary, of the concerns of his king¬ 
dom ; and in our chronicles we find mention made of 
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Avmcnik Leo kinjr of Armenia, who, in the reign of Richard 
IL came into England to fue for aid againil the Turks, 
by whom he liad been driven from his Kingdom. In the 
year 1473 of the ChriUiin era, UlTan Cananes king of 
Armenia fucceeding to the crown of PvTfia, made Ar* 
menia a province of that empire; in which date it con* 
ttnuc<l tjl! the year 1523, when it was fubdued by Se* 
Irm II. and made a province of the Turkiih empire. 
Some fay that Selim I. rrduced it on hii return IrotA 
Perfia, where he had gained a complete victory over 
the great Suphi Ifinael. But Sanforin alTures us, that 
in the reign of Selim 1 . who died in 1520, both the 
LelTer and Greater Armenia had their own kings; and 
adds, that Selim eaufed the head of the king of the 
LeflVr Armenia to be cut off and fent to Venice as a 
mark of his victory. We read nowhere clfc of any 
king* of Armcma after it became a province of Perfia. 
Be that as it will, the Turkiih annals cited by Calvi* 
tius inform ns, that Selim 11 . conc{ueved Armenia in 
fiiice which time k has ever continued fubjefl to 
the Turks, except the cailern part, which the Perfiani 
iiiT maliera of to this day. 

Concerning Armenia Minor, wc find very little re¬ 
corded, except what has been already mentioned, and 
what falls under the Roman hiltory. It was made a 
Roman province by Vefpalito, continued fo till the 
divifiou of the empire, when it was fiibjeded to the 
emperors of the eaff ; and, oq^tbe decline of their 
power, was fubdued firff by the Perfians, and after¬ 
wards by the Tui^t, who gave k the name of Generb, 
Hiid liave kept it ever iince. 

Thiicuusitry is dill divided into the Great and Small. 
Great Armenia comprehends what is now called 7 ar- 
cumania. It has Georgia on the north, from which it 
is feparati-d by high moimuiss} tite river Euphrates 
ou the weft { Diarbekef, Curdiftan, and Aderbijan, 
on the fouth $ and Shirvan on the caft. The chief 
towns in that part of Arovenia belonging to .Turkey are 
Arzum. the capital, near the fprings of the Euphrates, 
a large city and a gnat thoroughtare for the caravans 
between Turkey and Perfia; Kara, a ftrong city, head 
uf the government of the fame name ; Bayaaid, a re¬ 
public of Curds, near Mount Ararat: Baha, another 
republic of the fame ; and Van or Wan, on the lake 
Van, the head of a government of the fame name; 
with other towns of Icfs note. That part of Armenia 
fubje£t to Perfia is chiefly contained in the province of 
Aran, in which are feveral fine towns; as, Erivan or 
Rivan, the capital of the whole; CanjnU, one of the- 
hneft cities in Perfia, in the north of the province, 
near the Kur; Kapan, on the fouth fide, near the A- 
raa ; bdides Nakfivan, Aftabad Juifa, Ordubad, Bay- 
hikan or PiJkan, 00 the Aras; Bcrdah and Shilkali on 
the Kur. 

The country in general is full of monntaioi and v«}- 
leys, lakes, and riwrs; particularly the country about 
the Three Churclics, near Erivan, is admirably fine, be¬ 
ing full of rivulets, which render it extremely frui^ul. 
B^des great ijiiantitics of all foils of grain, here are 
fields of a prodigious extent covered with tobacco: 
but it it not a native of the place, though liippofrd 
by feme to bs the terrcilnal paiitdife ; for it all came 
originally from Aintrica. The reft of tlu country pro¬ 
duces rice, cotton, flax, incloiis, and grapes: in fhort, 
' there is nothing wanting but olives; whicli is by fouae 


tliought to prove that the ark could not reft on Mount Armenia.-''' 
Ararat,'bccaufe the dove brougiit an olive branch in'^*^/*^'' 
her mouth, and this tree never leaves a place where it 
once grew. It feems, however, to have been otherwife 
anciently ; for Strabo tells us, that the olive grew in 
Gogarene, a province of Armenia. They get oil to 
burn from the ricinus, and life liufced oil in the 
kitchen. The water melons are as cool as ice in the 
hotteft day, and melt in the mouth; thebeft are produ¬ 
ced in the fait lands, near the Three Churches and the 
river Aras. Afterrain, the feafalt lies in cryflals up¬ 
on the fields, and even crackles under the feet. About 
ten miles from the Three Churches, in the road to Tcf- 
lis, there are pits or quarries of foffil fait, which yield 
enough to fupply all Perfia, without being exhaufled: 
they cut it into large pieces like Hone, and each buf¬ 
falo carries two of them; the inoiintaiu from whence 
it is dug is nothing but a mafs of fait, wliieli appear'* 
like a rock of filver when thr fun (hincs on the places 
not covered with earth. 

This country has been remarkvble for its extreme 
cold from the remotcll antiquity ; Sir John Chardin 
tells us, that he found ice in the livulcis in the moin- 
iogs even of the month of July. In many placcK, alfo, 
if they had nut the convenience of watering ihc'i 
grounds, they would be alinoft entirely barren. 

The Armenians are an lioneft, civil, polite people, 
fcarce troubling thcmfcivcs about any thing clfc but 
trade, which they carry on in moll parts of the wuritl. 
by which means they have fpread tliemfclvcs over tbe- 
eaft, and alfo a great part of Europe ; and whereur 
they come, commerce is carried on with Ipirii and ad¬ 
vantage. 

The religion of the Armenians is the C'liriftian, of 
the Eutychian fctl : that is, they own but one nxlurc 
in jefus Chrirt ; and when they fpeak of the hypoftati- 
cal union, that he is perfe^\ God and perfedl man wtili- 
out mixture. They have a high efttem for a book thev 
call the Lilfle Gafp:!, which treats of the infancy of 
Jefus, and fays that ih* Virgin Mary being pregnant, 
her fifter Salome accufed her of having prollituted her. 
felf; to which the Virgin unfwc-rcd, that Ihe needed 
only to lay her hand on her belly, and file would know 
how ihc came to be with child : tliis Salome aecnid- 
iiigly did, and fire came out of her belly, which eon- 
fumed the half of her arm ; npon which ihe acknow¬ 
ledged her fault, and drew it hack : after winch it was 
healed by putting it to the fame place. 

The Armenian clergy coiifift of patriarchs, arch- 
biihopi, dolors, fecular priefts, and monkp. 'Iftie 
fecular pricfti are not allowed to marry a fecond time ; 
and therafore they take care to choofc young heal¬ 
thy wives: they maintain themfelvcs and families by 
following fome occupation, infomuch tliat they have 
hardly time to perform their ccclefiaftical fnndinns: 
they lie in the churches on the vigils uf thofe days they 
are obliged to officiate. 

The ArmetiiHR monks are of the order of St Bafil; 
and every Wednefday and Friday they c.it neither lilh, 
nor eggs, nor oil, nor any tiring made of milk, and 
during I^nt they live upon nothing but roots; they 
are allowed wine only on the Saturday in the Holy 
Week, and meat on the Eaitcr Sunday. Befides the 
great Lent they have four others of eight days each, 
which arc iulUtuted to prepare for the^tbur great felU- 
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vsl* •ef Navivity, tht A futiifioot the Annuncistton, 

' I ’ and of Si George { in which time* they muft not fo 
rmentiv fn,,,-!, a* fpeak of tgg*t fi^h, oi], or butter. 

The Arrjei.iins have fevcn Incram'iit* { baptifnit 
contimation, penancct the eucliHrjft, citremc undioa* 
ortiere, ami raatrionony. In baptifm.tiie child U plunged 
three cmei intu the water, and the fame form of wurda 
that ia ufed with us is repeated every time ; the prieft 
then puts a fmall cord made with filk and cotton on 
tlic neck of the infant, and anuints hit forehead, chin, 
ftomach, arm pits, hands, mid feet, making the fign 
of the crofs on each part. When ihe child ia baptized, 
be is carried home by the godfather with the found of 
drums and trumpets. The women do not go to church' 
till forty days after their delivery; and they obferve 
many Jrwifli cudoms. 

At the communion, to which infants of two or three 
months old arc admitted, the priells give a piece of the 
co'ifectatcd hofl foaked in the confecrated wine. The 
cTcnnnts are covered with a great veil, and placed in a 
cupho.ir.i near the altar, on tlie fide of the gofpela. 
When the pi iell rakes the chalice and pattin, he is fob 
lo.vcd hy his deacons and fubdeacons, with flambeaux 
und platca of copper fiirniilied with hells : iu this man* 
ncr, with a cenfer before him, he goes in proccf&on 
round the fanduary ; he then fets them on the altar, 
pronounces the wotdj of coiifccration, and turns him- 
fclf to the people, who fall down, kifs the earth, and 
beat their brrafts: then, after taking it himfcif, he 


fvrface t it adhere# firmly to the tongtte, and is dry, .dmisM 
but not harlli to the touch. It cnfily breaks between H 
the fingers, and duei uol (lain the hands. Jt is of a'^^uiiuiaut. 
brtrkifli difogretablc tafte, and does not ferment with v""^ 
acids. It is a very fcarce fofTil; but is found very* pure, 
though but in fmall quantities, in the Tnirea at (itifle. 
laer in Saxony. It is frequently found fpoUed with 
green, and fomelimes with black; and very often is 
mixed among the green ochre, called hrg!(ryn by the 
Germans, which has thence been erroneoully called by 
its name. See further the article Bice. 

AMIERS, a town of Ilainault, in thr French Ne¬ 
therlands, feated on the river Sambre. £. Lung. 3.4;. 

N. La«. 50. ly. 

ARMIGKR, a title of dignity, belonging to fucb 
gentlemen as bear arms; and theie are either by cour- 
tefy, as fotis of noblemen, eldeit Tons of knights, &c.; 
or by creatto^ fuch as the king’s fervanta, jcc. See 
Esqtiiafi. 

ARMILLARY, in a general fenfc, fomething 
confining of rmn or circles. 

jirmillarj S^^e, an artificial fphere cotnpofed of 
a number of circles of the mundane fphere, put toge¬ 
ther in their natural order, to eife and aflili the ima¬ 
gination in conceiving the conflitution of the heavena, 
tuid the motions of the celellial bodiea. The armillary 
fphere revolves upon iti axis within a filvcred horizon, 
which is divided into ^egrees, and moveable every way 
upon a brafs fupporter. The other parts are the equi- 


dull ihules the huft fuaked in wine to the people. 

The Armenians feem to pUcc the chief part of their 
religion in fallings and abllmenccs: and among the 
clergy, the higher the degree the lower they muft live; 
inrunmeh that it it faid the archbiihopt live on nothing 
but pulfe. They confecrate holy water but once 
a-ycar; at which time every one fills a pot and carries 
it home, which brings in a confiderable revenue to the 
church. 

ARMENIACA. See Pauxvs. 

ARMENIAN, fomething belonging to or produced 
in Armenia: thus we fay, Armenian hole, Armenian 
Jionf, &c. .See Role, and Armenat Lapis. 

ARMENTIERS, a fmall handfome town of the 
Netherlands, in the county of Flanders, and diftridt 
of Ypres. It was taken by Lewis XIV. in 1667, who 
difmantlcd it; and it row belongs to the French. It 
is feated on the river Lis. £. I,ong. 3. 3. N. Lat. 
50. 40. 

ARMENUS Larta, ArmenianJiane^ in natund bi- 
ftory, a mineral fubftaoce, which ia but improperly call, 
ed a Jlone; being no other than an ochreoui earth, and 
properly called blue eehre. It is a very valuable fub- 
llance in painting, being a bright and lively blue. It 
was ill fo high rlleem as a paint among the ancients,tbat 
counterfeits were continually attempted to ferve in its 
place. Theophraftus has recorded it as a thing judged 
worthy a place in the Egyptian annals, which of their 
Ipngs had the honour of inventing the faftitioua kind ; 
and he teUs uathe genuine native fubflauce was a thing 

of that value, that prefents were made of it to great 
perfons, and that the Phceniciana paid their tribute in 
It.—It is a very beautiful earth, of an even and regu¬ 
lar texture; and of a fine blue, fometimes dedper, fome- 
timi 3 psler, and frequently mixed with green. It is 
foft, tender, and light; of an ereo, but fomewhat dufty 


noxial, zodiac, meridian, the two tropics, and the two 
polar circles. Sec GtOGaarKY. 

ARMILUSTRIUM in Roman antiquity, a feaft 
held among the Romans, in which they facrificed, arm. 
ed, to the found of Irumpeti. w 

ARMINIANS, a religious feA, or party, which a- 
rofe in Holland, by a fepareion from the Calvioills. 
They followed the do£Irine of Arminius (fee the next 
article) : who, thinking the do&rine of Ualvin, with 
regard to free-will, predeftination, and grace, too fc- 
vere, began to eaprtfs his doubts concerning them in 
the year 1391 ; and upon further inquiry adopted fen- 
timents more nearly refembling thofe of the Lutherans 
than of the Calvinifts. After his appointment to the 
theological chair at Leyden, be thought it his duty to 
avow and vindicate the principles which he had em* 
braced; aud the freedom with which he publiihed aud 
defended tboq ezpofed him to the refenimeot of tbofe 
that adhered to the theological fyftemof Geneva, which 
tlKn prevtiled in Holland ; but his principal opponent 
wai Gomar, his colleague. The controverfy which 
was thus begun, became more general after the death 
of Arminius, in the year 1609, and threatened to in¬ 
volve the United Provinces in civil difeord. The Ar> 
minian tenets gained ground under the mild and fa¬ 
vourable treatment of the magiftraies of Holland, and 
were adopted byfeveral perfons of merit and diftipdion. 
The Calvinifts, or Gomarifts, as they were now called, 
appealed to a national fynod: accordingly the fynod 
of Dort was convened by order of Che States General, 
in 1618, and was enmpnfrd rtf ecelerisflieal deputies 
from the United Provinces, as well as from the reform¬ 
ed churches of England, Heflia, Bremen, Switzeriand, 
and the Palatinate. The principal advocate in favour 
of the Arminiana was Epifeopius, who, at that time, 
was profeflbr of divinity at Leydea. It was firft pro- 
3 pofed 
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Acautin*- pofed to oucu/ll tUe priocipfel fub^edU lA diipote, asd 
‘ ~ ~ that the Anniftiani Ihould m alWaiod to ftate Mtd via* 
dicate the grounda ou which their opisioBs wer* Anuid* 
ed : but fome difference ariCngii to (he proper CMde 
of condtu^ng the debate* the Amintaai were eachiit 
ed from the affemblf ( tbeir aCe wae tried is their 
abfence ; and they were pronounced guilty of peftilen* 
tial error*, and coBdemned at cormpten of ^e true 
reUgion. In confequeiice of thia deciiioa, they were 
treated with great fererity { they Were deprived of all 
tbeir poit« and employment!; their minilten were fi* 
lenced, and their coagregationa were fuppreffed. Huw> 
ever, after the death of Priooe Maurice, who bad been 
a riblent partiaan in favour of the Gomarifta, ia the 
year iC2f, the Arminian eiilet were reftored to tbeir 
former reputation and traoquiSityi and under the to* 
leration of the ibu, they ere^d churches aad found* 
eda college at AmllenUm, appointing Spifeopiut to 
be ibc hrrt theological profefTor. The Arminian fyftem 
baa very much prevailed in England fioce the time of 
Acchbi( 1 >op Laud, aetd its votaries in other countries 
are very numerous. 

The diltinguifhlng tenets of the Arminiant may be 
comprifed in the fulowing five articles; relating to 
prcdeilination, univeiial reumption, the corruption of 
man, converfion, and perfeveraoce. 

1. With refpedt to the ftrH, they maintained, ** That 
God, from all eternity, determined to bellow falvation 
on thofe who he forefaw would penfeveK unto the end 
in tbeir faith ia ChrKl Jefu* 3 and to inflidl everlafting 
punilhmenti on thofe who Qiould contioae in their un* 
belief, and j’efift unto the nd his divine fuccours : fo 
that eiedtton wu eonditional, and reprobation in like 
manner the nfult of forefeeo infidelity and perfevering 
wickednela.'' 

2. On the fecond point the Arminiani taught,'*That 
Jefus Chriil, br his fufferinga and death, made an a- 
tonement for w fins of aU mankind in general, and 
of every individual in particular I that, however, none 
but thofe who believe in him can be partakers of thdr 
divine bentfit.** 

3. On the third arricle, they held, “ That true faith 
cannot proceed from the ezercife of our natural facul¬ 
ties aud powers, nor from the force and oneration of 
free willfince mau, in confcqucnce of his natural 
corruption, is incapable either of thinking or doing 
any good thing ; and that therefore it isjieccflary, in 
order to hi* converfion and faWatton, that he be regc* 

Iterated and renewed by the operation of the Holy 
Ghofi, which ia the gift of God through Jefus ChriA/’ 

4. That tlus divine grace, or cnern^ of the H^y 
Ghofi, begins and perfeAs every thine that can be call* 
cd good in man, and confe^ueotly all good works are 
to be attributed to God alone ; that, neverthelefs, this 
grace ia offered to all, and does not force men to a£l 
againff tbeir inclination, but may be refiiled and ren. 
dered ioeffcAual by the perverfe will of the impenitent 
fmner.*' Some modern Arminians interpret this and 
the laft article with a greater latitude. 

5. “ That God gives to the truly faithful, who arc 
regenerated by his grace, the means of preferving 
themfelves in this ftate and though the firft Anni- 
nians made fome doubt with refpeA to me clofing part 
of this article, tbeir fullowcrd uniformly maintain, 

V ui. II. Fart. !• 


»that the rMttenfia-iMy iofis true JufUfyi^g faith, Ami 
forfeit tlmir bu af grace, and die in Umit fias.'^ 

The modera fyftem of Anmaiaiufm likewifc, found- 
ad an a eompedwofive plan projefled by Amunius bim- 
felf, as appears from a pmtge in his kill will, extends 
the limits of the ChriftienchurcK, and relaxes the bonds 
of fraternal canmuaieo ia fach a manner, that Chri* 
fliaos of all fedls aad dcoaminaiions, whatever tbrir 
featimeati aad opinion may be, Papilli excepted, may 
be formed into one religious body, and live together 
ia brotherly love and concord. But, hi order to avoid 
the reproach of being altogether uncoanefled by any 
common principles, Epifeepins drew up a con/clliun 
of faith, expreOed for the moft part in words atid 
phrafes of Zioly Scripture, which the Armuiians have 
generally adopted, though not engined open them by 
any autMritative obligation. The Arminians are alfo 
called Reaunfiraa/t, from an humble petition, entitled 
tbeir Rtmoajiranert which, in the year 1610, they ad* 
drefled to the States of Holland. Their principal 
writers arc Arminiiii, Epifeopius, VorlUu*, Grotiiis, 
Curcellwus, LimborcK, Le Clcrc, and WctAein ; not 
to mention many others of more modern date. 

ARMIMIUS (James), whofc real name in Low 
Dutch was James Hartnanni, a famous Ptotellant di- 
vine, from whom the modern fe^^ of Atminians (fee 
the preceding article) take their name, was born at 
Oude-water, in Holland, in 1560. He wa, ordained 
minifier at Amficrdam on the iith of Augull i^tiS ; 
where he foon difiinguilhed himfelf by his ftrmons, 
which were remarkable for their folidity and learning, 
and gained him univirM applaufe: but Maiiiii Lydias, 

f trofcBbi of divinity at Francker, judging him a fit per- 
on to refute a writing in which Beza’s dotfirinc of 
predellinatioo had been attacked by fome niinifiers of 
Delft, Arminius at his entreaties undertook the tafic; 
but upon thorougbly examining the reafons on both 
Tides, he came into the opinions he propofed to defiroy, 
and afterwards went Ml farther than the miuifiers of 
Delft had done. In 1600, he oppofed thofe who main¬ 
tained that niinifiers Ihuuld fubfenbe the coufcfiioii and 
catechifm every year. In 1602, a pefiilential difirafe 
raged at Amllerdam, during which he aAcd with the 
greatefi refolution and courage, in allifimg the poor, 
and comforting the fick; and Lucas Treleatius aud 
Francis Junius dying of that difeafe at Leyden, the cu¬ 
rators of that uuiverfity chofe Arminius profcfiur of 
divinity there, and he was afterwards made doAor of 
divinity. Difputes upon grace were foon after kindled 
in that univerfity t and he was at length engsged in a 
new ronteft, occafioned by a difputation of his coo- 
ceming the divinity of the Son. Thcfe contefts, his 
continual labour, and the coacem of feeing his icpiu 
tatkmUafted byanultitude of flaudcri in relation to 
his opinions, impaired his health, and threw him into 
a fit of ficknefs, of which he died on the 19111 nf Oc¬ 
tober 1609. Arminiuswasefieemedancxcclhiiipieaih* 
er 1 his voice wu low, but very agreeable; and his 
pronunciation admirable: he was eafy and aiTable tu 
perfuns of ail ranks, and facetious in his converfaticn 
amongfi bis friends. His great defirc wu, that Chn- 
fiiaos would bear with one another in alt controvcrlies 
which did not affefl the fundamentals of tlieir religion; 
and tvkeu they perfccuti-d each otber'for points of in- 
D u diflcrenci. 
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^iSaeaee. itMirt j^iutbe (|MiQ#difitti«&dkiii.' The 
cumort of the'vniTerfit^ ^ L^^'ha^'fo g«e*t t 
rqnrd for hitii thit ther fettled » penfioa upon bit 
' wiTe «nd dnidren.'He IcRfederal woHli; vie. 
putatione* de diverha Oiriftianx Mlidooia capitibttt. 
1. Ocatione*, itea^ue tradttui infigniorea aliquot, 
t- Examen modefti libelh Gulielni Perkinfl de p^e« 
itioitioaii nodo et ordine, itemque 'd« amplitudiae 
gratiie divine. 4. Analyfia capitis noiri ad RmmM. 
5. Diflertnio de vero ct genuino fenfu capitis feptlmi 
e^ftolc ad Roitaaoi. 6. Arnica collatio cum D. Fnn> 
cifco Junto de pnedeilinatione perliteYit habita. 7. £• 
piftola ad Hippol^'tum a collibus.” 

ARMIRO, a town of Macedonia, in European Tur¬ 
key $ fettedoR the gulf of Velo. £. Loag. 23. 40. 
N. Lat. 38. 34. 

ARMlb'l’lCE, in tnilitary affairs, a temporarvtroee 
or cefTation of anns for a very fbort fpace of time. 
The word is Latin, armijliiium; and compounded of 
nrm?, “ arms,” and ^9 “ to ftand, or ftop.” 

ARMOISIN, a lilk ftuff, or idnd of taffe^, ma> 
nufaAured in the Eaft Indies, at Lyons, in rrtoce, 
and at Lucca in Italy. That of the Indici is digbter 
than thofe made in Europe. 

ARMONIAC. Sec Ammoniac. 

ARMONTCA. Sec Hasmonica. 

ARMORIAL, funictbiiig relating to arms or coata 
of arms. See Asms and Heraldey. 
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envalry, w«x eibliged to refume the icuirafs, which yet Armoim 
tiM been but i& ebfefved. -f 

Armeur, Ceai% it tlie efeutebeon of any perfon, or 
Aotily, with Ha fevcral charges, and other furniture ; 

«a maatKng, ereft, fupportert, motto, &c.—Thus we 
fay, a geatHman of coat artnoar i meaning one who 
bears amtf. 

ARMOURER, a maker of arms, or armour.— 

The Roman armounra were difpofed in certain placet 
in the empire, it being forbid either to fell, or buy, or 
make arras elfewberc. They were exempt from all 
offices and taxes, and received a faliry from the public. 

When once they had taken the employment on 
themfelves, neither they, nor their children, were al¬ 
lowed to quit it. To prevent this, they bad a kind of 
note, or ftigma, impreiTed on the arm, wherdsy they 
might be known. Xf any of them fled, or fccrctcd 
their ware, the reft were obliged to anfwer for him f 
on account of which, the effe^s of fuch as died with¬ 
out a legd heir went to the college.—There were 15 
armamentarics, or fepofitotiva of arms, in the Eafteni 
empire,placed near the frontiers, and tp in the Weftern. 

Armourer of a Jhif, a pcridn whofe office is u> take 
care that the arms be in a condition fit for fervice. 

ARMOURY, a ftorchoufe of arms, nr a place 
wherein military habiliments are kepi, to be ready fun 
ufe. There arc armouries in the Tower, and in all 
arfeuals, citadels, caftlea, jcc. - 


ARMORIC, or Arfmoric, fomething that belongs 
to the province of Bretagne, or Brittany, in France. 
The itomo Armorica was ancieutly given to all the north¬ 
ern and wellerii coaft of Gaul, frum the Pyrenees 
to the Rhine; under which name it was known even in 
Cicfar’s time. The word is of Bas Breton origin, and 
denotes as much as maritime ; compounded, according 
to M. Menage, of ar, “ upon,” and more, “ fca.” 

ARMORIST, a perfon ikiUed in the knowledge of 
armour, 

ARMORUM coNCUBSiO, the claihing of armour 
pra£tifed by the-Rornan armies previous to an engage¬ 
ment, and intended to flrike apanic into their enemies i 
It always followed the clanicuin and the barritus. 
SeV Clabsicum and Basritos. 

ARMOUR a defenlivc halut, wherewith to cover 
and fecure the body frum the attacks of an enemy. 
In ancicuc llatutrs this ia frequently called banuft^— 
Paits of armour are, tlie buckler, cuirafi, helmet, coit 
of mail, gauntlet, Jtc. 

A complete armour anciently confifted of a cxfqoe 
or helm, a gorget, cuirafs, gauntlets, tafles, bnO^ 
cuilhea, .md covers for the legs, to vriiick the fpitra 
were failened. This they called armour t 

and was the wear of the cavaliert and men at arms— 
The infantry had only part of it; via. a pot or baad- 
piece, a cuirafi, and ttiTes j but all light. Laftly, The 
horfes themfelves had their armour, wherewHh to co¬ 
ver the head and neck.—Of sU thit furniture of war, 
fcarce any thing is now retained except the cuirafs} 
the gorget, or neck.piece, wore by oracert, being at 
prefent only a badge uF honour, aud of 00 defence. 

The gallantry ofgoiug to the battle naked, without 
any defciifive armour, prevailed fo far, that the French, 
during the reign of Louis XIV. were obliged to be 
continually iiTuing ordoRuanecs to reftrain it; in con- 
Icqucnu: of which the general officers, and tbufe of the 


Axmovey it alfo ufed for a branch of heraldry 
being the knowledge of coat armours, as to their bla¬ 
zons, and various intendments. 

ARMOZA, or Haiuozia, xlewe in Cannnania, 
at the mouth of the Anamis, wMcb falls into the Per- 
ftan gulf (Arrian) t Arminot (F^emy) ; and from 
this the neighbouring ifland, and a fmall kingdom, 
take the modern name Of £. Long. 56. 17. 

N. Lat. 27. *0. 

ARMS, Aa»A. in a general fen^ meludet all kinds 
-of weapons, whetlur (or drfeace-os'.offence. Kicod de¬ 
rives the word from the I-atii) pbrafe -^od optrient ar- 
mos, becBufe they cover the moulders or lides) but 
Varro derives. «rmd, lA aretaJo, to quod arteanl hofii-i. 
It is foppofed that the firft artificial ams were of woodr 
and were only employed againft beafts \ and that Be- 
lus, tbc foB of Nimrod, was the firft that waged war:, 
whence, according to fome, came the appellation ie/- 
tom. Diodorus Siculus takes Belus to be the fame 
whb Mara, who firft trained foldiers up to battle.— 
Arms of ftonc, and even of brafs, appear to have been 
ided before they came to iron and fteel. jofephus af- 
furet us, that tne patrurch Jofeph firft taught the ufe 
of iron arms in Egypt, arming troops of Pharaoh 
with a cafqoe and baekler. 

Wbat contributed moft to render the Romans ma- 
ftera of the world, was, that having fucceffively war- 
red againQ all nations, they conftantly renounced 
their ewa awthods, arms, &c. whenever they met 
with better. . Thus Romulus during hit war with 
the Sabines, a bold and warlike nation, adopted their 
broad bugler in Ucu of the fmall Argiaa bncklcr, 
which he bad ufed till that time. 

The principal arms of the ancient Britons were bat- 
cheti, feythes, lances, fwords, and bscklen : the Sax¬ 
ons, &c. brought in the halbard, bow, arrows, arba- 
lifts, &c. By the aacient laws of England, every man 
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Amu. wii6bli^to betr amf, except radnei«n 4 id re£i^>tbef-are'bomC|ii^{ud 3 f Atwi.^ 

"*v"^ Under Henry VIII. it wu enpre&Iy eojoiiied 9 C ^ caiiw.baoMa^and'other w$x> -They are v ^i 

perfun* to be reeulsrly ini^ufi«(l» even Trom tbdr alfo called eMf 'er/utcr, &c. boeaule an> 

lender, yeartf in Uw exercife'-of the ame then in ^; ciently embroidered on furcoati, dec;' See HtaAi.iv 
viz. the ioiijbow and arro«i t. and to be providi^ ar..—^nc.’wfi ^ave bhename tobvvebcen hrftoc* 
with a certain number of tltem. j^HemVIil. . caTiaoed by the aocieniAxlghta, who in their iofta and 
Akmi, Jirm, in law, are eXtcoded.to any thing toumamenti boreeerUia mark* (which were frequent' 
which a man takes in bli hand in hii wrath, to caft ly their mifirefi’i famen) in their armour, i. /.their 
at, or Hrike another. helmets or dtieldt, to difthieuifl) them from each other. 

By the common la>v, it is an oSenee for perfons to Aaws it preCent fulmw the natnre of titles, 
go or ride armed with dangerous weapons: bat gentle* which being made hereditary, thefe are alfo become 
men may wear cominoa armour, according to thor fo, being the feveral marics for diilinguiihing of fa- 
quality, dec. 3d Inll. The king may prohibit force of milies and kisdredi, at names' are of perfons and in< 
arms, and puniih offenders according to law ; and here- dividuals. 

in every fubjefl is bound to be aiding, Sui. 7. Edw. I. Asms are v.'irioufly diftiugmlhed by the I/era/cU. 

None fhall come with force and arms before the king’s jirmt of aUiarut, are tbofe which families or private 

juitices, nor ride armed in affray of the peace, on pain perfonsjoin to their own, to denote the alliances which 
to forfeit their armour, and to iufhir imprifoiUDent, they have cnntniAed by marriage. 

&c. a Edw. III. c. 3. - a yirms o^umptivc, are fnefa as a man has a right to 

The importation of arms and aamunition are pro* affumc of himlVlf, in virtue of fomc gallant a£lion. 
hibited by i Jac. II. c. 6. and by 1 'W.and M. dat. a. As, if a man who is no gentleman, of blood, uor has 
c. 3. Proieilant fubjeds may have amt for their de* coat armour, takes a gentleman, lord, or prince, pri. 
fence. So likewife arms, dec. ihipped after prohibi* foncrin any lawful war; he becomes entitled to bear 
tion, are forfeited, by 39 Geo. I. c. j 6. fee. a. the (hicld of fuch prifoncr, and enjoy it to him and iiit 

Arms of offence in ufr among us at prefent are, the heirs. The foundation l-.ereof is that principle in mi- 
fword, pidol, mulket, bayonet, pike, dec. litary law, that tiie dominion of things taken in lawful 

The arms of the Highlanders are, the broad fword, war pafles to the conqueror, 
target, poniard, and whinyarordsrk, dtc.—'Thereare Amu^ earning, are thofe wherein the figures bear 
feveral afts of parliameot for dirartaing the Highland* an allufion to the name of the family.—Such arc thofe 

ers; fee 1 Geo. I. c. $4. { 11 Geo. I. c. z 6 .; 19 Geo. of the family of La Tour in Auvergne, wlio bear a 

11 . c. 39.} XI Geo. II. c. 34. { a 6 Geo. 11 , c. 22, tow-er; that of the family of Prado in Spairi, whofe 

and 29. field is a meadow. MoA authors bold thefe the moA, 

Fin Armt are tlnfe charged with powder and ball 1 noble and regular, as is fhown by an infinity of infian* 
fitch are cannon, laortart, and other ordnance ; muf* ces producid by Father Varrenne and Menctrirr.-.— 
kets, carabioei, pi^U, and eren bombs, granadoes, They arc much debafed when they come to partake of 
carcaffes, &c. to the Hi&ory of the Rorid Academy the Hehiu. 

for the year lytfyt.wc have an account of fotne experi- Armi, tharged, are fuch as retain their ancient inte- 
meats made with fire arms, differently loaded by M. grity and value, with the addition of fome new ho* 

CalSnI. Amoog other things he obferves, that br nourable charge or bearing, in confideration of fomc 

loading ike piece frith a ball which is fomewhat lefs noble adion. 

than the calibre, and only laying a Utile gunpowder Armt of ecMnnufK'/^, . are thofe of biflioprics, cities, 
below the ball and a good desl above it, it will yield univerfities, and other bodies corporate, 
a Tehement noife, but nave no fenfible effe^l or impulfe Arms of contejfon, or augmentation of honour, arc 
«n the baQ.—-This he takes to have been all the fecret either entire arms, or clfc one or more figures given 

of thofe people who pretended to fell the art of reodeN by princes, as a reward for fume extraoi’dinary fer* 

ing one's fclf invulnerable, or (hot proof. vice. 

Arms,pafi of, was a kind of combat ki ufe among Arms of dominion, are thofe which emperors, kiiigi:, 

Uie ancient cavaliers. and fovercigo Hates bear; being annexed to the teiri- 

Armttjland of. A Hand of arms fignifies 1 mulket, ritories which they poffcfi. Thus the three lions arc 
a bayonet, a fword, belt, and cartridge-box. the arms of England ; the fieursdc lys thofe of France, 

Arm if panuU or eourtejjf, were thofe ufed in tbt Stc. 
ancient jul^s and tournaments ; which were commonly Arm of family^ or pattmal amu, are fuch as be* 
unlhod lances, fwords without edge or point, wooden long to a particular family, and which no other per- 

fwotds, and even canes. fon us a riiht to affume. 

AaMs denote the natural weapons, or parts of de* Arm, pa}, or eafirf, are fuch at retain their primi- 
fence, of beads ; as claws, teeth, tulks of elephants, tire purity, integrity, or value ; without any alicrn- 
beakt of birds, dec. . ttons, diminutions, abatements, or the like.—It it a 

Arms, are alio ufed figuratively for the profeffioo mJc, thxt the Ampler and Icfi dtverfified the arms, the 
of a foldier. Thus we fay, He wu bred to arms. men i^lc and ancient they are. For this rcafnn Gar* 

Arms, m wmoritt, are ilfo ufed in heraldry for cuts Ximenes, firft kisg of Navarre, and his fucceffors 
i^uks of dignity and honour, regularly compu&d of for fever^ ages, bore only gules, wichout soy figure 
certain figures and coloun, given or antborized by ib* at all. 

vercigns, and borne on banners, Ihieldi, coats, &c. for Tbe arms of princes of the blood, of all younger 
the dillinAioo of perfons, families, and Hates \ and paf. Ions, and junior families, sre not pure and full; bur 
fing by defccQt to poHerity.—They are called dm/, diftinguilhed and diminilhed by proper differences, &c. 

U u a Arm, 
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Ami.' jlrm tf pOrmoMt vc thofe whicK gOTcrirars of 
Aopi ntnc proTiDccii lordi oi manon. kt. add to their fantilr 
*“ » aroi, in token ©f their peculiar fuperiority and jurif- 
didiion. 

jlrmt oj prtun^on, are thofe of fuch kinpioms or 
territoriei to which a prince or lord has fome claims 
and which be addi to hii own, though the kingdona 
ur territoriei be poflelTed hj a foreign prince or other 
lord. Thus the kings of England nave quartered the 
anna of France with their own, ever iince the claim of 
Edward III. to that kingdom, in 1330. 

^rmt of jucctjjiont are aiTumed by tiiofe who inherit 
•Ilatea, maoori, jcc. by will, email, or donation, and 
which they cither impale or quarter with their own 
arms. 

Arms are alfo faid to be parltJ, couped, qiutrtereJ, 

&c. 

Arms are faid to be falft and irregular, when there 
is fomething in them contrary to the eilablifhed rules of 
luraldry. As, when metal is put on metal, or colour 
on colour, &c. 

The laws, and other affairs of arms, with the cogni> 
znuce of offences committed therein, belong, among 
us, to ihe earl marfhal and college of arms. 

Arm s, in falconry, denote the legs of a hawk, from 
the thigh to the foot. See Falconry. 

ARMSTRONG (Dr John), an eminent phyfi- 
ciaii, poet, and mirccllaiieous writer, was born in 
CalUetiHi parilh, Roxburghdiire, where liis father and 
brother were miniffersi completed his education in 
the uiiivcrhcy of Edinburgh, where he took his degree 
in phytic, Feb. 4. 1732, with much reputation ; and 
pubhihed his thcfis, as the forms of that univerfiiy re* 
quire; the yfu D< tahepuruleata. In 1735 he 

publiHicd a little humorous fugitive pamphlet in 8vq, 
entitled, “ An effay for abridging the Study of Phy- 
fic; to which is added a Dialogue betwixt Hygcia, 
Mercury, and Pluto, relating to the Praftice of Phy¬ 
tic, as it is managed by a certain illuftrious Society. 
As alfo an Epiffle from Ulbck the Perfian to Jothua 
Ward, Efq." This piece contains much fun and 
drollery ; in the dialogue, he has caught the very fpi* 
rit of Eucian. In 1737 he publilhed a SynopHs of 
the Hiliory and Cure of the Venereal Difeafe, 8«o. 
This was footi followed by the Economy of Love; a 
poem which has much merit; but, it muff be confef* 
ini, is too ffrungly tinAui'c-d with the lirrntioufnefsof 
Dvid. It is faid, however, that his maturer judgment 
expunged many of the luxuriances of youthful fancy, 
in ail edition “ revifed and correfled by th* author” in 
1768. It appears by one of the cafes on literary pro¬ 
perty, that Mr Mdltr paid 50 guineas for the copy* 
nght of this poem, which was intended as a buricfque 
on fome didlatic writers. It has been obfbrved of Dr 
Armffrong, that his works Itave great inequaUlies, 
fornc of them being jKiffcffed of every requiiite to be 
fought after in the inoff perfcA curopolition, while 
others can hardly be conlidervd as fuperiorto the pro* 
dudions of mediocrity. 7 he An of preferring Health, 
Ids beff perfurmanec, which was publilhed in 1744, 
will tranlmit his name to pofterity as one of the hril 
Eiiglilh wricevs, has been honoured with the following 
• T>t Ma.- tffliiDony of a refpcfUble critic. On this work wc 
tiHXi.', i:.- IMI alfo tia.nrcribe a beautiful eulogium from an emi* 
/'*'vy unit phyiicias * 5 ” Of lUl the poetical perfonnancei 


oa this fubjeA that hare come to my hands, Dr Arm- Armffrsng 
ftrong'i Art of preferviag Health is by far the beft. II 
To quote every charming defeription and beautiful Army. 
palTage of this poem, one muft tranferibe the whole. 

We cannot, however, expedt new rules, where the 
principal defign was to raife and warm the heart into 
a compliance with the folid precepts of the ancients, 
which he has enforced with great ffrength and elc* 
gance. And, upon the whole, he has convinced us, 
by his own example, that we ought nut to blame anti* 
quity for acknowledging 

One power of phyfic, melody, and fong.” 

In 1746 Dr Armffrong was appointed one of llicphyn* 
cians to the Hofpital for Lame and Sick Soldiers behind 
Buckingham houfe. In 1751 he publilhed his poem 
on Benevolence, in folio; and in 1753, ” Taffe, an E- 
piftlc to ayoimg Critic.” In 1758 appeared, ” Sketches 
or Effays on various fubJcAs, by Eauncelot Temple, 

Efq: iibtwu parts.” In this produdiion, which ]>ufl'clTes 
much humour and knowledge of the world, and which 
bad a remarkably rapid fale, he is fuppofed to have been 
affiiled by Mr Wilkes. In 1760 he had the honour of 
being appointed phyffeian to the army in Germany, 
where in 1761 he wrote a poem called ” Day, an Epillle 
to John Wilkci of Aylclbury, Efq;” in this poem, 
which is not colledted in his works, he wantonly ha¬ 
zarded a reiledtion on ChurchiU, which drew on hint 
the fcrpcnt'loothed vengeance of that fevereff of fati* 
riffs, tvhofe cmbaJiiiing or corrofive pen cuuld deify or 
lampoon any man, according as he acquiefeed with, or 
diffenteJ from his political principles. In 1770 Dr 
Arniffruiig publilhed a colle^ioo of “ Mifcellanies in 
X vols; containing, 1. The Art ofpreferving Health. 

2. Of Benevolence, an Epiltle to Kumenes. 3. Taiic, 
an Epiffle to a young Critic, 1753. 4. Imitations of 
Sbakefpeare and Speufer. 5. The Univerfal Almanack, 
by Nouteddin Ali. 6. The Forced Marriage, a tra¬ 
gedy. 7. Sketches.” In 1771 hepuUiffied “ A fliort 
Ramble through fome parts of France and Italy, by 
Launcelot Temple;” and in 1773, in his own name, 
a quarto pamphlet, under the title of Medical EJayt ; 
towards the concluhon of which, he accounts for hia 
not having fuch exteniive pradlice at fume of his bre- 
thcco, from his not being qualified to employ the ufual 
means, from a licklifh Rate of fpirits, and a diffem- 
pered excefs of fenfibility. He complains much cf 
the behaviour of fume of bis brethren, of the herd of 
critics and particularly of the reviewers. He died in 
Sept. 1779 • and to the no fmall fuiprife of his friends, 
left behind him more that 300I. laved out of a very 
moderate income, arihug principally from bis half-pay. 

ARMU YDKN, a fca port town of the United Pro¬ 
vinces, in the iffand of Walcherin, formerly very ftou- 
riffling; but now iuconfiderahle, the fea having ffopped 
up the harbour. The fsit works are its chief refource. 

£. Long. 3. 40. N. I.at. 51. 30. 

ARMY, a large number of foldiers, confiAlng of 
horfe and foot, completely armed, and provided with 
artillery, ammunitian, proviffuiis, &c. under the com¬ 
mand of ooe geneml, having lieutenant-generals, ma- 
jor.geneeals, brigadiers, and other officers, under him. 

An army iscompefed of fquadrons tad battalions; aud 
is ufually divided into three corps, and formed into 
three lines: the firff line is culled the van-guard, the 
Rcuod the maindodyx aod the third the rear-guard or 
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Army, hoij of rfftrvt. Th« middle of each line w poffelTed by 
the foot j the eawlry form the right aod left wing of 
each line; and fometimee they place fquadrona of horfe 
in the intervals between the battalions. When the army 
is drawn up in order of battle, the liorfe are placed at 
five feet dmance from each other, and the foot at three. 
In each line the battalions are dillant from each other 
tSo feet, which is nearly equal to the extent of their 
front ; and the fame holds of the fquadrons, which are 
about 300 feet didant, the extent of their own front. 
Thefc intervals arc left for the fquadrons and battalions 
of the fecond line to range thcmfelvcs againd the in¬ 
tervals of the firft., that both may more readily march 
through thefe fpaces to the enemy ; the hrll line is 
nfually 300 feet dillant from the fccond, and the fc- 
coiid from the third, that there may be fuflicieiit room 
to rally when the fquadrons and battalions arc broken. 
See tlie article Wxa. 

This i$ to be uttdcrftood of a land im^y only. A 
naval or Tea army is a niiinber of Ihips of war, equip¬ 
ped and manned with fuilors and marines, under the 
command of an admiral, with other inferior officers 
oinler him. See Navat. Tactics. 

It has been obferved, that in Europe a prince with 
a million of fubjcAs cannot keep an army of above 
10,000 men, without mining himfelf. It was other* 
w ile ill the ancient republics : the proportion of fol- 
dtors to the rell of the people, which is now as about 
I to too, might then be as about 1 to 8. The rcafon 
{Veins owing to that equal partition of lands which the 
ancient founders of commonwealths made among their 
fubiedls; fo that every man had a conliderable property 
to defend, and means to defend it with: whereas, among 
Us, the lands and riches of a nation being Ihared among 
a few, the rell have no way of fuhfilliag but by trades, 
arts, and the like \ and have neither any free property 
to defend, nor means to enable them to go to war in 
defence of it, without ftarring their families. A large 

{ lart of our people arc either artifans or fervants, and 
b only miniller to the luxury and effeminacy of the 
great. While the equality of lands fubfiiled, Rome, 
though only a little ftale, being refufed the fuccours 
which the Latins were obliged to furnilh after the 
taking of the city in the conuilate of Camilliis, pre. 
fcntly rdifed ten legions within its own walls i which 
was more, Livy aflures us, than they were aide to do 
ill his time, though mailers of the greatdl part uf the 
world. A full proof, adds the hiltorian, that we arc 
not grown Wronger ; and that what fwells our city it 
only lu-iury, and the means and effefts of it. 

Our armies anciently were a fort of militia, compel 
ed chiefly of the vallals and tenants of the lords. 
When each company had ferved the number of days 
or months enjoined by their tenure, or the cufloma of 
the fees they held, they returned hom<;. The armies 
of the empire coitfift of divers bodies of troops ftsmilh* 
ed by the feverul circlet. The grofi of the French ar¬ 
mies under the Merovingian race, confiilcd of infantry, 
t'Tiider Pepin and Charlemagne, the armies confiilcd 
almoll equally of cavalry and foot: but fmec the de- 
clenfion of the Carloviiigian line, the fees being be¬ 
come hereditary, the national armies, fays Lc Geridre, 
ar« chiifiy cavalry. 

A well regulated Handing army is grertly fuperior 


to a militia { ahhough a miStia, k it to be obferved, Amy, 
after ferving two or three campaigns, may become 
equal to a fnnding army, and iu every refpeA a match 
fur veteran troops. See Militia. 

One of the firft fianding armies of which we have 
adillinfl account, in any well authenticated hillur), 
is that uf Philip ofMacedon. His frequent wars with 
the Tiiracians, Illyrians, ThtlLlians, and feme of tiu: 

Greek cities in the neighbourhood of Macedon, gra¬ 
dually formed his troops, which in the beginning were 
probably militia, to the cxaA difcipliiic of a Aanding 
army. When he was at peace, which was very frldom, 
and never for any long time together, he was careful 
nut to dllband that army. It vanquijhed and fubdued, 
after a lung and violent llruggle, indeed, the galinul 
and well cxcrcifcd militias of the principal republics uf 
ancient Greece ; and afterwards, with vtiy little Urug- 
glc, i he effcniinate and ill exercifed mihtia of the great 
rerfian empire. The fall of the Greek republics and 
of the Pcrlian empire, was the cffefl of the irrcllllibli 
fi^criority which a Handing army has over every fort 
of militia. It is the ftrH great revolution in the nffairs 
of mankind of which hillyry has preferved any dilUnft 
or circvmHantial account. 

The fall of Carthage, and the coiifcquent elevation 
of Rome is the fccond. All the varieties in the fortune 
of thofe two famous republics may very well be ac¬ 
counted for from the fame caufe. 

From the end of the fird to the beginning of the 
fecond Carthaginian war, the armies of Carthage were 
coiitinually in the field, and employed under three 
great generals, who fucceeded one another in the 
command ; Hamilcar, his fnn>in-law Afdrubal, and his 
fun Hannibal i Aril in challiAiig their own rebellious 
{laves, afterwards in fubduing the revolted nations uf 
Africa; and, lailly, in conquering the great kingdom of 
Spain. The army which Haouibal led from Spam 
into Italy mull neceflarily, in thofe different wars, ha\c 
been gradually formed to the txadl difeipliue uf a 
Handing army. The Romans, iu the mean time, though 
they had not been altogether at peace, yet they had 
not during this period, been engaged in any war of 
very great conrcquciice ; and their nhlitaiy difciphtic, 
it is generally faid, was a pood deal relaxed. The Ro- 
ronii armies which Haimiba! encountered at Trebia, 
Thrafymenus, and Cannrr, evere militia oppofed to a 
fianding army. TIub circumftancc, it is probable, con¬ 
tributed more than any other to determine the fate of 
thofe battles. 

The Handing army which Hannibal left behind him 
in Spain, had the like fuperiority over the militia 
which the Romans Tent to oppnfe it, and in a fiw 
years, under the command of his brother tlic youngrr 
Afdrubal, expelled them almoll entirely from tlixt 
country. 

Hannibal was ill fupplied from home. The Roman 
nulitia, being cuntiiiuaUy in the Acid, became in ihe 
progrefs of the war a well difcipliiied and well (.xercifed 
Handing army ; and tlte fupcriuiity of Hannibal grew 
every day lefs and Icfs. Afdrubal judged it neccHary- 
to lead the whole, or almoll the whole, of the Handing 
army which he commanded in Spain, to the afftllancc 
of his brother in Italy. In this march he is fuid to 
have beca nulled by liis guides; and in a country 
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which he knov>;!7ufui3»rired ud &ttaeke 4 by: 

another ftapdinj; artny, in every refpeft equal or fupc* 
; lioi- to hii ownt and wa».entirely defe;itctl. 

Wiitii Afdrubal lud left Spain, the great Scipio 
found iiottung to oppofc him but n militia inferior to 
hiii own. H« conquered aud fubdued that militia; 
and iu the euuife of the war, lii^owti militia neceflarUy 
became a well difeipliued and well exercifed (landing 
at my. That ILtndiiig army whs afterwards carried to 
Africa, wlicrc it-found oothiiigbut a militia to oppofe 
it. -Ill order to defend Cartbnge, it became neceffary 
to Tce^ the (lauding at my of Hannibal. Thediiheart- 
ened and frequently defeMted Afrieau militia joined it, 
and at the battle of Zama compofed the greater part 
of the troops of Hannibal. The event of tliat day de¬ 
termined the fate of the two rival republics. 

Froth the end of the feeond Carthaginian war till 
the fall of the Roman republic, the armies of Rome 
were in every refpecl ll.mdiiig armies. The tlaiiding 
ainiy of Macedoh made funic refillancc to their arms. 
In the height of their grandeur it cod them two great 
wars and thn-c great battles, to fubdue that little king¬ 
dom ; of wiiii-b the eonqned would pnibably have been 
dill more difHcult, had it not been for the cowardice of 
its lad king. Tlie militias of all the civilised nations 
of thr ancient world, of Giccce, of Syria, and of E- 
^ypl, m.ndc but a feeble refillancc to the Handing ar¬ 
mies of Rome. The militias of fume barbarous nations 
defended thcnifelvcs much belter. The Scythian or 
Tartar militia, which Milhrldatcs drew from tlic coun¬ 
tries north of the Euxine and Cafpian Teas, were the 
moll formidable enemies wliom the Romans had to en¬ 
counter after the fecond Carthaginian war. Tlie Par¬ 
thian and German militias too were always refpe^ble, 
and upon feveral occafions gained very confiderahle ad¬ 
vantages over the Roman armies. In general, however, 
and vvhen the Roman armies were well commanded, 
they nppearto have been very much fuperior. 

Many different caufes contributed to relax the dif- 
cipliiie of the Roman armies. It* extreme feverity 
was, perhaps, one of thofe caufes. In the days of their 
grandeur, vvhen no enemy appeared capable of oppof- 
ing them, tbeir heavy anrx/ur was laid alide as uiine- 
crtfirily buidenfomc, tbeir laborious exercifes were ne¬ 
glected as unnecelTarily toilfume. Under the Romuu 
emperors, beiides, the Handing armies of Rome, thofe 
particularly which guarded the German and Pannonian 
frontiers, became dangerous to their mailers, agaiull 
whom they ufed frequently to fet up their own generals, 
ill order to render them lefs formidable, according to 
fome authurs DiocleHan, according to others Con- 
ilantine, HrH withdrew them from the frontiers, where 
they had always before been encamped in great bodies, 
generally of two or three legions each, and difperfed 
tliem in fmall bodies through the different provincial 
towns, from whence they were fcarcc ever removed, 
but when it became neceflary to repel an iiivaHon. 
Small bodies of foldiers quartered in trading and ma> 
nuf.i^turing towns, and feldom removed »om thofe 
qiiarici'x, b^ecame themfelves tradcfoien, artificers, and 
maiiufaflurers. The dvil came to predominate over 
the military cbaraflcr; and the Handing armies of 
Rome gradually degenerated into a corrupt, negle£led, 
uiid undifcipliiicd militia, incapable of relifting the at¬ 
tack of the German and Scythian militias^ which foon 
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li^crwards invaded the weftem empire. It was only Army, 
by hiring the militia of fome of thofe nations to op-' ""v™ 
pofc to tiiai of othei *, -that the emperoi * were fur tome 
lime able to defend tlieiiifelveji. The fall of tht ucHtrn 
empire is the third great revolution in the affairs of 
roankifid, of which ancient liiHoryhas prefnved any 
dillicd or drcumfVantial account. It was brought 
about by the irrcfillihlc fuperioriiy which the militia 
of a barbarous has over that of a civili.tcd nation ; 
which the militia of a nation of Hiephvid* has over 
that of a nation of hufhandmen, artificers, and manii- 
fadnrers. The viftories which have been gained by 
militias have gcneully been not over ftaiidiug armies, 
but over other militias in cxercifc and difeiplint- infe¬ 
rior to themfelves. Such were the vidlories which the 
Greek militia gained over that of the PerHan empire ; 
and fueb too were thofe which in later times the Swifs 
militia gained over that of the AuHrians and Burgun¬ 
dians. 

The military force of the German and Scythian na¬ 
tions, who eftablifhed chcnifclves upon the ruins of ilia 
weftern empire, continued for fome time to he of the 
fame kind in their new fettlements as it had been in 
tlieir original country. It was a militia of nieplienU 
and hufbandmen, which in time of war took tlie Held 
under the command of the fame chieftans whom it wa> 
accuftomed to obey in peace. It was tlicrcforc toler¬ 
ably well cxerctfcd and tolerably well difeipliued. As 
arts and induftry advanced, however, the authority of 
the chieftans gradually decayed, and the great body 
of the people had Icfs time to fpare for military cxer- 
cifcB. Both the difeipline and the exerdfe of the feu¬ 
dal militia, therefore, went gradually to ruin, and 
Handing armies were gradually introduced to fupply 
the place of it. When the expedient of a (landing 
army, befidcs, had once been adopted by one civilized 
nation, it became necelTary that all its acighboura 
(bould follow the example. They foon found that their 
fafety depended upon their doing fo, and that their 
own militia was altogether inc^sable of rcfifting the 
attack of fiich an army. 

The foldiers of a Handing army, though they may 
never have feen au enemy, yet have frequently appear¬ 
ed to pofTefs all the courage of veteran troops, and the 
very moment that they took the field, to have been fit 
to face the hardieft and moH experienced veterans. In 
a long peace the generals perhaps may fometimes for* 
get their (kill; but where a well regulated Hauding 
army has been kept up, the foldiers feem never to for¬ 
get their valour. 

When a civilized nation depends for its defence up¬ 
on a militia, it is at all times expofed to be conquered 
by any barbarous nation which happens to be in its 
neighbourhood. The freoucut conqttcHs of all the ci¬ 
vilized countries in Alia oy the Tartars, fufficiently 
demonftrates the natural fuperiority which the militia 
of a barbarous has^ over that of a civilized nation. A 
well regulated Handing army is fuperior to every inili- 
tia. Such an army, as it can beft be maintained by aa 
opulent and civilized nation, fq it can alone defend 
fuch a nation agaioft th; invaTion of a poor and barba¬ 
rous neighbour. It is only by means of a Handing 
army, therefore, that the civilization of any country 
can be perpetuated, or even preferved for any conii- 
derable time. 

As 
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>rmf, As it is only by rsenns of a well regulated filing Ids than lOiMjI. du^of ^^mdftry &r bh Ant>il 4 

Acn;i}l. grrny t),at a ciTilizcd country c<n be defended} lb h n Writiitgi t %bt Ij^ndmgliit ndn^ u (• it'camci 
only by mcxns of it that a baibaroua countiy can be and bh fuppUei'ilopjttng on Sir Hubert'* re&idtfon, 
fuddenly and tolerably civilized. A Handing amy he died broken-hearted and io debt, in the: nth year 
cftabliibcfi, with an irrefiilible force, fbelaw ot the&> of his age. Hit imrentiofl teas fo quick, that his ho- 
vereign through the rcmoteft proriiicea of the e^ire, nourable (snploycr ufed to fay, no man in England 
and maintuins Tome degree of regular govemment in cottid write a pamphlet b fo little time as Arntll. 
countries which could not otherwife admit of any. ARKAUD Dt MartTBiLH, or Mekeuil, a poet 
Whoever examines with atteution tbe improvements of Provence, vdio lived at the beginning of the T3tli 
which Poterthe Great introduced into the RuSian cm- century. He wrote a book entitled Lm rtcc^tnat de 
pire, will find that they almoft all tefolve themfelvcs fa eonttjk, and a coUeftion ^ poems and fonnets. He 
into the cHubli/hmcnt of a well regulated Handing ar- died in the year ieeo. Petrarch mentions him in his 
my. It is the inHrument which executes and main- Triumph of X-ovc. 

tait;s all his other regulations. That degree of order Asm auD OE VitlA Hova, likmous pliyrician,who 
and internal peace which that empire hai ever fince lived about the end of the ijth and beginning of the 
enjoyed, is altogether owing to the influence of that 14th century. He ftudied at Paris and Montpelier, and 


army. 

.Men of republican principles Uav'e been jealous of a 
Hui'ding army as dangeroux to liberty. It certainly is 
fo. wherever the intei-efl of ;he general and that of the 
pi meipal officers aa- not neccHarily connected with the 
liipport of the cunUitutiou of the Hate. The (landing 
army of Ciefar dcHroyed the Roman republic; the 
ftaudmg army of Cromwell turned the long pailiament 
out of doors. But where the fovercign is himfelf the 
general, and the principal nobility and gentry of the 
country the chief officers of the army; where the mi¬ 
litary foree is placed under the comjnand of thofe who 
have the greaied intcrcll io the fupport of the civil 
autiiority, beenufe they have themfelvcs the grcatell 
(hare of that autherity ; a Handing army can never be 
dangerous to liberty: on the contrary it may, in 
fume cafes, be favourable to liberty. The feewrity 
which it gives to the fovereign renders unneciHary 
(hat troublefunie jruloufy which in fomc modern re¬ 
publics feetna to watch over the minutell actions, nud 
to be at all limes ready to diilurb the peace of every 
citizen. Where the fcciirity of the magillratc, though 
fupporteJ by the principal people of the country, is 
endangered by evciy popnlai Jifeontent; where a fmall 
tumult is capable of bringing about iu a few hours a 
great revolution ; the whole authority of government 
mud be employed to fnpprefs and punifh every miir. 
mur and compluint againll it. To a fovercign, on the 
contrary, who feels In.nfvlf fupported not only by the 
natural arlftocracy ol the country, but by a well regu- 
latid Handing army, the riidell, the moil groundlefs, 
and ll.e moH licentK Us remonflrancts, can give little 
ditlurbance. He can fafely pardon or negled them, 
and his confeioufnefs of his own fuperiority naturally 
difpofes him to do fo. ITiat degiee of liberty wliich 
approaches to licentioiifnefs can be tolerated only iu 
coniilries where the fovereign ia fecured by a well regu¬ 
lated Handing army. It is in fuch countries only that 
the public fafety docs not require that the fovercign 
(hould be ttuHcd with any diferetiooary power tor 
ftippreOIng even the impertinent wantonnefs of this li¬ 
centious liberty. 

ARNALL (William), a noted political writer in 
defence of Sir Robert Walpole, was originally an at¬ 
torney’s clerk; but being rreommended to Walpole, 
he employed him for a courfe of years in writing the 
Free Briton and other papers in defence of his admini- 
(Iraiion. By the icpottol'lhe ferret commhtee, heap- 
pears to have received, in the fpaec ef four jears, no 


travelled through Italy and Spain. He was well ac¬ 
quainted with languages, and particularly with the 
Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic. He was ct great pains 
to gratify his ardent defire after knowledge ; but this 
paflion carried him rather too far in his re^arches: he 
endeavoured to difeover future events by allroh'gy, ima¬ 
gining (hi, feience to be infallible ; and upon this foun¬ 
dation he piihliibed a prediction, that the world would 
come to an end m the middle of the 14th century. He 
pradlifedphyfic at Paris for fome time ; but having ad¬ 
vanced fomc new doctrines, he diew upon himfelf the 
refcntineiit of the univerilty ; and his friends, fearing he 
might be arrefted, perfuaded him lo^ retire fiom that 
city. Upon his leaving pranec, he letircd to Sicily, 
where he was received by King Frederick of Arragoii 
with the greatfft marks of kindncls and eHcem. Some 
time afterward?, this prince fint him to France, to at¬ 
tend Pope Clement in an illnefs; and he was flopwreek- 
td on the coail of Genoa, about the year 1313. The 
works of Arnaud, xviih his life prefixed, werr printtd 
in one volume in folio, at Lyoin, in ij20; and at iia- 
fil in I 5115, with the notes of Nicholas Tolerus. 

Arn/ioo 1,’Andii.ly (Robert), the fon of a rrlc- 
brated advocate of the parliament of Pens, was born 
in JjSft; and being iiitn duced young at court, w.is 
employed in auny conliderable offices, all which he dif- 
chargeJ with great integrity and reputation. In 1^44 
he quitted bufincfs, and retiud into the con vent of Port 
Royal des Champs, where be paffid the rcnuliuter of 
his days in a contimud application to works of pitty 
and devotion ; and enriched the French langu.ige with 
many excellent tranllatiuns of dilferent writeis, as well 
as with religious compofitions of his own. He died in 
1674, and his works aie printed in 8 vols. folio. 

Axnauo (Anthony), brother of tbe preceding, and 
ado^orofthe Snrbonne, was born in 1612. He pn- 
blidied, in 1643, yt trealife on frequent communkn., 
which highly difpicafed the jefuits; and the difputes 
upon grace, which broke out about this time in the n- 
niveriity of Paris, and in which he took a zealous pan 
with the JauifettiHs, helped to increafe the aoimulity be¬ 
tween him and the Jefuits. But nothing raifed fo great 
a clamour againil him as the two letters he wrote on 
Ahfotuiioni in the fccond of winch the faculty of di¬ 
vinity found two propofilions which they Condemned, 
and M. Arnaud was expelled the foriety. Upon this 
he retired ; and during a retreat which, laHed near 23 
Vi'ars, he compofed that great variety of "works whi. h 
arc extau*. of his, ou grammar, geometry, logic, inc- 
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.^hurPict, ^ la 1679* lie withdrew from 

Iwce, hvieg m^oUcuri{)r ia tbe Netherlaodi* ood 
4^4 ia l-d94> Hit heart, at hit owa rcqueA, wu fent 
to be deported in the'Port Royal Arnaud bad a re> 
tnirfcahle ftrcn^b of ffcniua, inemor)', aod command of 
Ilia pen ] uur did tbeic detay e«cji lu the laft year of 
Via me. Mr Bayle Days, be had been told by perfona 
-who had been admitted into bit familiar coRTcmtion, 
that he wai a man very fimplc in hit manners; and that 
nnlefs any one propofed fome queflion to him, ur de> 
tired fome information, he faid nothing that was bt:> 
yond common converfation, or that might make one 
take him for a man of great abilities i but when be fet 
himfclf to give an anfwcr to fucb 11 propofed a point 
of learning, he Teemed at it were transformed into 
another man: be wonld then deliver a multitude of 
fine lluiigs with great perTpicuity and Icaniiog, and 
had a particular talent at making himfclf intenigible 
to perioni not of the greateil penetration. 

AllNAY-LE-DUC, a town of France, in the 
dgeby of Burgundy, which carries on a pretty good 
trade. It is feated on the Auxois, in a valley near 
the river Aroux. £. Long. 4. 26. N. Lat. 47. 7. 

ARNDT (John), a famous Proteflant divine of Ger¬ 
many, bum at Ballenfiad, in the duchy of Anhalt, in 
the year 1555. At firtt he applied himfclf to thefludy 
of phyfic: but falling into a dangeroua fteknefs, he 
made a tow to change bis profcfliuii fur that of divini¬ 
ty, if he fhould be reitorcd to health ; which he accord¬ 
ingly did upon his recovery. He was minifter tirfi at 
Quidlinhurg and then at Brunfwick. He met with 
great oppobtion in this la(t city: his fucrefs at a preach- 
tr raifed the enmity of his brethren, who became his 
bitter enemies. In order to ruin bis chamdter, they 
aferibed a variety of errors to him; and perfecuted 
him to fuch a degree, that he wasubliged to leave Brunf¬ 
wick, and rt^ire to Illeb, where he was minifler for 
three years. In 1611, George duke of Lunenburg, 
who had a high opinion of his integrity and fandity, 
gave him the church of Zell, and appointed him fu- 
perintendant of all the churches in the duchy of Lu¬ 
nenburg ; which office he difebarged for 11 years, and 
died in 1621. It is reported that he foretold his death, 
having faid to his wife, upon his return home after hit 
lad fermon, that now be had preached his funeral fer- 
inon. He. wrote in High Dutch yf Treaiife on true 
Chrtfiianity, which has been tranllated into feveral lan¬ 
guages. 

ARNE (Dr Thomas Anguftioc), diRinguifiied by 

hit fkiU in muCc, was the fon of Mr Ame an uphol- 
Rerer in Coveut Garden, wliom Addifbn is fuppofed 
to have cLaraderized in N° lyj and N” 160 of Th* 
Tatlcr; and brother of Mrs Cibber the player. He 
was early devoted to mufle, and foon became eminent 
in hia profellion. July 6. 175Q, he had the d»ree of 
dufior of ffiufic cqpfcrrcd on him at Oxford. His com- 
pofitions are univerfally applauded, and he was allb 
particularly Ikilful in iuttru&ing vocal performers. 
He died March 5. 2778, havi» written the following 
pieces: Arlaxerxtt, 1762; The Guardian auttvittea, 
1764} Tbe Rofa, 1778 } all of ibera operas. 

ARNHEIM, a tows of the Low Countries, in the 
province of Guclderland, capital of Veluive. It is 
ndorned with fn-era! hne churches, particularly that of 


St ^alburg and of St Eufcbiut ( which laft has a very Amiaa- 
Mgb tower. The town hat five gates, and feveral' 
fine ramparts, part of which are warned by the Rhine, 
and the other parts have wide and deep ditches before 
them. There it a canal made between this place, ami 
NuHCgUcii, *1 the capeucc uf both (owns, on which 
beats pafabackwards and forwiuxis to carry on a trade 
betweeo them. The air is very healthful; on which 
account it it inhabited by perfuni of difiiii^lion. 

£. Long. 5 ^* 

ARNlCA,2.EOPAaDs bake, in botany: A genus of 
the polygaaia fuperflua order, belonging to tlie fynge- 
nefia clalt of plants; and b> the natural method rank¬ 
ing under thd 49tb order, Camfofiia-di/cf>iJa. The 
receptacle is naked; the pappus is Itmple; aud the 
filaments are five, without antherz. Tlie 

S^iet arc feveu, all natives of Ethiopia, except the 
two following^ 1. 'Fhe montaiia, with oval leaves, 
glows naturally on tbe Alps, and alfo upon many of 
the high mountains in Geimany, and other cold parts 
of Europe. The roots of this fpecics, when planted 
in a proper foil and fituatiou, fpread very far under the 
furface, and put out many entire oval leaves, from be¬ 
tween which the flower Rems arife, which grow about 
a foot and a half high. Tlic top is terminated by a 
fiugle yelloiir flower, compufed uf many florets, like 
thofe of the dandelion. Thefe are fueceeded by ob¬ 
long feeds, which arc covered with down. 2. The 
fcorpioides, with fawed leaves grou ing alternately, i:, a 
native of Bohemia and Siberia. The roots of this fort 
are much jointed, and divide into many irregular flelhy 
off-fets, which arc varioully contorted j from wheucc 
fome fuperlUtious perfoni have imagined that they 
would expel the poifun of fcorpions, and cure the 
wounds made by the fling of that animal. 

Cuhnrr, The tirfl fpccks delights in a moift fhacly 
fitualion : it may be propagated by parting the routs 
in autumn when the llalks begin to decay; or by the 
feeds fowl) in antumn fi^n after they are ripe, for 
thofe fown in the fpring often fail. The fccoiid fort 
is to be propagated in the fame manner. Both are 
very liardy, and require i^o other care than to be kept 
free from weeds. 

Medidnai U/ei. The montana has an acrid hitter 
tafle, and when bruifed, emits a pungent odour, which 
excites fneezing. On this account the country people 
in fome parts of Germany ufc it in fnuif, and fmolte it 
like tobacco. It was formerly repceiented as a remedy 
of great elEcacy agaiuft efluflons and fuffufions of 
blood, from falls, bruifes, or the like ; and h was then 
alfo meotioned as a remedy in Jaundice, gout, nephri¬ 
tis, 6cc. but in thefe aifcflions it is now very little, if 
at all, employed. 

Of Utc it has been princmally recommended in pa¬ 
ralytic affedrions, and in cafes where a lofs or diminu¬ 
tion of fenfe arifes from an afFedien of the nerves, as 
in inRances of amaurofis. In thefe it has chiefly been 
employed undertbe form of infufion. From a drachm 
to half an ounce of the flowers has been diredled to he 
infufed inn pint of boiling water, and taken hi different 
dofes in the coorfe of the day: fometimes it produces 
vomiting, fometimes fwcating, fometimes diurefis; but 
freqiieDtly its ufe is attended with no fenllblc opeMk 
tiuii, unlefs it can be coulidiTcd as* fuel), that in fome 

cafes 
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cftfct af paralyrit, tlic curt ti ftit) to be {irceedt^l'byil 
Arnnhiui. peculiar prickling, and by Avoatiag psitu id tliC 
‘““V—^ cd parts. 

Befides being employad in paralytic afTedlMna, it hai 
«lfo been wf Ute rcpreieotcd a< a vary powerful aMr- 
fpEifmodic} and it it faid to have bach fucceftfufif eih> 
ployed in fevera, particuiitHy thofe of tbc i^mlttant 
kind, and likewife in ctfea of gangrene. ‘ In tbofitf’dif- 
oaCet it ha« been faM. to profo a$ elGcacfout aa tbe Pe* 
nivian bark, when employed under the form of a pret¬ 
ty ftrong decoAion taken in fmall dofet fra^uco^ re* 
peated, ur under the form of an elcAoarr wRb-bbney. 

But as thefe ivlitjgcd rirtiiei have not been conrirm- 
ed hy any trials made in Bvitain, its real inHueflee (till 
rcniaiiiB to be determined by future ebferratioAf. It 
is, however, one of thufe aflivc fufaflaaort from whteb 
fomething may be expefted. 

AKNlSACUS^Henningtis), a phtloft^er andphy- 
heian of gnat reputation, about the beginning of the 
17th eemury. Pie was born at Halberflad in Oar- 
manv, and was profoiTor of phyde in the unlverfity of 
Hclmllad. Hu political works arc much ellcenud. 
llie moil remarkable of them is liis book De at^btri- 
talt printipam in popnlun fimptr inviel^Uit printed at 
I'ranoi^n in i6ia. In this he maintains that the 
aiuhoriy of princes ought not to be violated. He 
wrote aUo upon the fame do£)rinc his three books, X>e 
jure mcj^alht priutedat the fame place in 161O} and 
h\\ Ji'^tUhnes Po/ifirj, piinted at Frantfort in 1615. 
Having rrccivcd an invitation to go to Denmark, be 
went tbither, and was made cnunfcltor and phyAcian 
to the king. He travelled into France and Kiigland, 
and died in Kovetnber 1A35. Belidcsthe pieces al¬ 
ready mentioned, be wrote fevcral philofophical, me- 
dichial, and politicnl trentifes. 

ARNOBIUS, profeflbr of rhetoric at Sicca, in 
Kutnidia, towards the end of the third century. It 
was owing to certain dreams which he had that he 
become delirous of embracing ChriAianity. For this 
purpofe he applied to the bilbops to be admitted into 
the church. But tliey fcniemberiog the violence whh 
which be had always nppofed the true faith, had fome 
dillruft of him j and before they would admit him, 
intlilcd on fome proofs of hit finccritv. In compliance 
with this demand, he wrote againlt the Gentiles} 
wherein he has refuted theabfurdities of their religion, 
and ridiculed tbeir falfe gods. In this treatife lie haa 
employed all the flowers u rhetoric, and difplayed great 
learning : bat from an impatience to be admitted into 
tbebody of the faithful, he is thought to havebeenra 
too great a hurry in cempo&ng bis work, and thence 
it is that there does not appear m this piece fucb an 
exaft order and difpofition as could be wiftied) and 
not having 1 perfedl and exaA knowledge of the Chrif- 
tnn ^th, be publUhed fome very dangerous errors. 

Mr Btyle reourki, that his iwtioas about the origin of 
the fool, and the caufe of natoral evil, and frveinl either 
rnponntpoiuis, are Highly peraicioul. 6t Jerome, ia 
his epiftle to Faulinus, is of opinion that his ftylc {| 
ui>c({ual and too diffufe, md that hie book ie wrltUHV 
without any method i but I>r Cave thinks this Judg¬ 
ment too feverc, and that Arnobias wants neither ele¬ 
gance Bor order in hit compofition. Vofhot ftyles him 
the yarro nf the ttelejit^ital tvHurf. Du Fib ubfcrvM 
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feflbr ihMbfk:: the tuf A 6f hit fknUfttMrta U very 
oratorical; bat))is flyle is a little Afrlokn, htatxptef. 
floni being har/h melegMt. We have fevetal fcdi- 
tiaSAWf tMs Wbric of ArsdtKOs agalitft the Oimtilcs, 
OBe pftbUfhed at Rome III 154a, at Be£] in 1546 and 
lyd^ at Paris ia Ijyoi at An^rp in 158a, and one 
at Hamburgh in with notes by Gebbard £l- 
aeahorftrus,btfldes man^ Others. He Wrote alfo a piece 
entitled HetoHa mjniMiUtt! but this is not ex¬ 
tant. ' ; 

ARIWLX), of Brefdia, in Italy, djftingniflted him- 
felf by beiug tlic fbboifcr afe^ which eppufed the 
wealth and power of the Romilh clergy. lie went in¬ 
to France, where he ftudtcd under the celebrated Peter 
Abelard. Upon li» return to Italy, he put on the 
habhofa monk, and opened bis Invc^ivcsiu the ftreets 
of Brefda. The people crowded round him. He 
told them he was lent to reform abufes, to pull down 
the proud and to exalt the humble. He then poiy.cd 
his declamation agaliill the biHiops, againfl tlie clergy, 
againll the monks, and Anally sgainil the Homan pon. 
till bimfclf: to the laity only he was indulgriit. 
Churchmen, fnid he, who hold beccAces, bilbops wjui 
have domains, and monks that have pnflVflions, will hU 
be damned. His hearers fliouled approbatwn. Thife 
things, continued he, belring to the prince ! he may 
give them to whom he plcnfc8,but he mull give them 
to the laity. It is on tlicir tithes, and the voluntary 
Oontributiont of the people, that thofe font of God 
mud live: they mult be frugal, continent, aad inur* 
tiAcd. 

The church of Brrfcia was foon thrown into the 
greatefl confuAon, and the people, alixady prejudiced 
againll their miuiflers, threatened to overturn their al¬ 
tars. The fncred wrilirigs he urged in fupport of hit 
aflertioiis, and from them he denounced the vengeance 
of heaven againll the violators of the law. Indeed, 
nothing could be mure glaringly offenAvc than thcoi* 
teotatious parade of the bilbops and great abbots, and 
the foft and licentious lives of the monks and clergy. 

In 1139 was celebrated a grand council at Romo. 
Arnold was cited to appear before it. His accufers 
were the bilhop of Brefcia, and many others, whom 
he had ridiculed and infulted. Nor fn>m his Judges 
could he look for much indulgence. He was found 
guilty, and fctftenced to perpetual Alence. Upon this 
he 1 ,^ Italy, ctefled the Alps, and found a refuge in 
Znrkh. 

Tbou^ AftK^d had quitted Italy, yet had his opi¬ 
nions ta&n dtKp root, and Rome itfclf was infcdled 
by them. Irritated by the condnft of their maftcr 
lanocent II. the Roman people aflembled in the Capi- 
Kd. It vrta prupiofed that the power of the pontiff, 
whwh they called exorbitant, Ihould be reflrnined: 
titii anra earned: then fuddenly, mfpired as it were 
by th9 ^nhw of the pbee, they moved that the fe- 
natc wkmril for years had been abolilhed, Ihould be re- 
Roted, The proportion was received with the loudeft 

*;4dBinatk»n. Inmccnt ki Vain uppufed the bold' dc- 

fign i there was a magic in it which fpread irrefiflibiy, 
fur i element feemed to roufe the fallen fpirit of 
the nation. The pope viewed with horror the reverfc 
of fortuae wbkb threatened the tiara; to be (horn of 
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A m riA hift a ewc f» md w fMco«ae tite ner« (heoliard &u. 

* ■ "V^'' of tba CSmftiu peociU, itm » ^oudit Mo offli&iotf: 

1h Cdl fick ud 

Under hit tiro innedt^ fuccdfor* Celeftin ud Lu^ 
ciut> '« 4 ofe teina wtrt hut of « few noothi, the 1 Iq> 
mam purfo^ «>eir daidkig ohjeft. They waited on 
the Utter, aod. in an inperiout tone, demanded (be 
reftitution 'of aS the honours and cUU rigbtl 'which 
had been ufurped from the people. The prince of the 
fenate. faid they, whom we have chofeo. will heft ad^ 
rniniAcr the important tnift : the tithes and offerings 
ofthefaitbfu^ will fufficiently anfwerall the Ougencies 
of your holinefs t It was thns that our ancUot hdhopa 
lived.—Lucius furvived this event but a few^rt. Hit 
fuccelTor was Eugeniut III. the friend and diloiple of 
the renowned Bernard. The night before his confe> 
cration the fcnators afiembled, and it was agreed, that 
either be (hould Tolemnly confirm all their proceedings, 
or they would annul his clc^ion. This refolution wu 
iioltfied to him. He called together his friends j and 
it was their advice, that he ihould neither accede to 
the extravagant demand, nor expofe himfelf, by a re- 
fufal, to the fury of the populace. He therefore A- 
lently withdrew from Rome, and retired to a neigh¬ 
bouring fortrefs. Here the ceremony of his confecra- 
tion was performed. 

Arnold, who in banllhment had contemplated the 
eifet^t of his admonitions on the minds of the Romans, 
and the fuccefs which feemed to follow their exertions, 
was now informed that the pope bad retiicd, and that 
the gules of the capital were open to receive him : it 
was likewife fiiggcfted to him, that his prefence was 
more than ever ncceflaiy, to gi\e energy to their re- 
folves, form to their plans, and (lability to their under- 
takUgix Arnold took fire at the news; an unufual 
fweU of enthufiafm filled his bread ; and he fancied 
that, like Junius Brutus, he was called at oocc to give 
libcityto Rome. At his appearance a new dream of 
vigour animated the citiaens; they called him their 
friend and deliverer. The Brefcian walked amongft 
them: his deportment was humble, his countenance 
emaciated, his addrefs adablr, and he fpoke to them 
of moderation, of fubmillion, of obedience. With the 
nobles and new fenators he held another language; 
though Co them alfo he was mild and diffident, fpeak- 
ing much of virtue and of refpe^t for religion and the 
laws. But no fooner was he fenfible of his own real 
influence, and faw the lengths to which the revolteri 
hud already carried their defigas, than he threw afide 
the malk, and appeared in Ids own charaAer, daring, 
impetuous, felf-fufficieiit, vain. He harangued toe 
people ; he talked of their forefathers the ancient Ro¬ 
mans, who. by the wirdum of their fenate and the va¬ 
lour of their armies, had conquered natioRs and fub* 
dued the earth. He dwelt on the names and the a* 
chievements of the Bruti, the Gracchi, and the Scipio*; 
and of thefe men, bid he, are yon not the ehll^xn f 
He advifed, that the captt^ be inftantly repaired^ that 
the cqticftrian order be reftored ; that the people have 
their tribunes ; that dignity attend the ienate; and 
that the laws, which had been Cleat and negleifled, be 
revived in all their vigour. He fpoke of the pope as 
of a depofed and baoiibed tyrant: " But fheuld you 
again be difpofed (conUnsed be) to admit him within 
thefe walls; Erft fix your own rights and determiue 
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He is but your bilhop : let him therefore have Anif<l.b 
hit fpiritual jurifdi£lion. The government of Rome, 
its civQ eftahlilhments, and its territones, belong to 
you. Thefe you will keep if you have the fpirit of 
ipan and the hearts of Romans.'* ' Fired by this lia- 
rtagoc, tiK people, beaded by the moft diiaficCtcd of 
the nohha, publicly attacked the few cardinals and 
cbttfchmen who remained in the city ; they fet fire to 
the palaces; eud they compelled the citizent to fwear 
obedience to the new government. Moderate men, 
who faw the folly of the attempt, were (hocked at thefe 
cxceffes .of popular phrenzy ; but it was in vain to 
oppofe the torrent: they fubmitted, looking forward 
with fomc curiofity to the termination of an event 
which had begun in extravagance, and mud end in 
difappointmesu 

Eugenios till now had viewed, with fome concern,, 
the wild derangement of his people : but when it feem¬ 
ed that their eyes opened to their own excclfes, he 
could be inaAive no longer. lie excommunicated the 
ringleaders of the fadion ; and at the head of his 
troops, who were chiefly compofed of Tibuitini, .1 
people always hollile to the Romans, he marched a- 
gainft the CDcmy. Hii friends within the walls, who 
were numerous, co-opcrated with bis defigns, yid in 
a few days overtures fur peace were made to the pon¬ 
tiff. He acceded to them, but on condition that they ■ 
fbould annul the arrangements tliey had made, and if 
they would liavc fenators, that they fliould acknowhdgc 
all their power was from Iiim. Tlic people were fatis- 
fied, and they thiTw open the gates, through which 
Eugenius entered, amid the acclamations of a fawn¬ 
ing and ineonftant multitude.—Before this event Ar¬ 
nold had retired; but he left behind him many friends 
(Irongly attached to his perfoii and principles. Of him- 
felf we hear little more tdl the reign 01 Adrian our 
countryman; when, on account of frelh tumults, he 
and hU adherents were excommunicated, and Rome 
was threatened with an interdid unlefs they expelled 
the whole party from their walls. This, they did. The 
Amoldifts retired with their champion into Tufrany, 
where he was received as a prophet and honoured as a 
faint. His enemies, however, prcvailtd; he was made 
prifoner, and conduced under a firong efcort to Rome, 
in vain was great interefi made to favc his life; he was 
condemned and executed, and his afhes thrown into 
the Tiber, left the people fhuuld coUcR itis remains 
and venerate them as the rrltcks of a fainted idartyr. 

** Such was Arnold of Brefcia; a man (fays Mr 
Berington*), whofc chani 61 er, whofe principles, and* Hip. if 
whofe views, we perhaps (hould be difpofed to admire, tl* Lmti ^ 
had his life been recorded by unprejudiced biftorians, Jl^tard am 
and not broiiglit down to us drawn in the blackcfi co- 
lours which party, bigoiled zeal, and enthufiafm, could 
lay on. He was ram, misjudging, and intemperate, 
or never w-ould he have engag^ in fo unequal a con- 
teft.—The view of fuch a ^enomcuon in the lath 
century excites a pleafitig admiration. To attack the 
Roman pontiff and his clergy in the very centre of 
their paw<n required a more than common (hare of 
fortitude ; to adopt a fettled fcheme of refioring to 
its pritline glory the republic of Rome, demanded a 
ftretch of thought compichenfive and enterprifing ; 
and to forego tlie eafe acid indulgence of a diffipated 
age, for the rafurmation of roauuers and the fuppref. 
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ArootM* fton of what h« thought ufurped ddlntniodi Arguad a 
II charafter of mind dilinterefted, fi'enereni, asd beneto* 
Arnulph, Byj Arnold, like other reformers, went too for) 
and paflioo foon ritiated undertakings which were be¬ 
gun perhaps with rootiviM the moft laudable.—Tbt 
readinefs with which the Roman people embrace thia 

S 1an of lowering the junfdiAton of the pMtiff, and re- 
raining it within thufe bounds which the true fpirit 
of CiirilUainty had fixed, at once ihowt that they could 
rcafun judly, and that they confidered the unboouded 
fway of the triple crown, to which relufiantl^ they 
fubmitted, at an aflumed prerogatife, to which violence 
or mif«on(lrudi:ion, and not Chriftian right, had given 
efficacy.” 

ARKOLHISTS, in church biftory. afeftfo called 
from thi'ir leader Arnold of Brefehu See the preced¬ 
ing article. 

ARNOLDtTS (Gotbofredut), panorandmfpeAor 
of the churrhes of Pcrleberg, and biiluriographer to 
tiic king of Pniffia, was bom at Amiaburg in the 
mountains of Mifiiia in 1666. He was a zealous defend¬ 
er of thr Pietiils, a fed Among the German Pruteflants, 
and compofrd a greet number of religious works} par¬ 
ticularly an Eeeltjiajlical Hifierj, which expofed him to 
the refentmeiit of the divines} end another giving an 
account of the diidtrines and manners from the firtl 
ages, in which he fiequeiitly animadverts upon Cave’s 
Primitive Chriftianity. He died in 1714. Various are 
the opinions concerning Amoldus in Germany; fome of 
lu» own countrymen and profeffion extolling him to the 
Iktes as a faint of the lafl century, and fetting an inef- 
timable value upon hts works; while others pronounce 
damnation upon him as an arch-heretic, and condemn 
his writings as heterodox. 

A RNON (anc.geog.), a brook runningketween the 
hnrdrrs of the Moabites and Ammonites on the other 
llJc Jordan (Mofes, Jofhua) : Jofephus callvit ariver 
rifing on the borders of Arabia, and at length falling 
into the Dead fca. It is alfo called the river of Gao, 
as appears 2 Sam. xxv. 5. compared with 2 Kings x. 
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ARNOT, in botany, the Englifh name of the bu. 
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relitiag to the'f^iircli ^ 

kbb«m by the tMe of M^ta prefotoed 

in the xrcluvea of the cathednrcSrch of Rochefter. 
3. Afl £phQe id' Anfwer to ifoSM Opmoai of L|uii-'' 
bert abbot ofMunfter} }. ^l^ftleon'inc^u- 
ous Marriank 

ARKUS* aew.i<rM, amy'rapid river of Tufcaay, 
which it divides, and in iU courfe walhea Florence aud 
Pifa ( rifiag id the ApenniBcs, to the call of Florence, 
near a ViOage called S. MarU JtlU Sratie, oa the bor¬ 
ders of Romagna, 15 niilca tothe weft of the fourcci 
of the Tiber; and then turaiag fouthwarda toward i 
Arretium, it is there inereafed by the lakes of the Cla- 
nis t after which it runs wefiw!^, dividing Florence 
into two parts, and at length waftung Pifa, fulls cigkt 
miles below it into the Tufean fea. 

ARNWAY (John), a cUtxyniaR diftinguiihed by 
hU benevolence and loyalty to &Dg Charles I. was dc- 
feended from a very good family in the county of Sa¬ 
lop, from which he inherited a coofiderable eilate. He 
was educated at Oxford; and, having received holy or¬ 
ders, obtained the refloritrs of Hodnet and-Ightfitld, 
where he diftinguifhed himfelf by hts piety and exem¬ 
plary charity: for it was Ihi cuftom to clothe annually 
13 poor people, and every Sunday to entirtain as many 
at his tabic, not only plentifully, but with intimacy 
and refped. The civil war bicaking out, he preached 
againft rebellion, and raifed and clu;hcd ciglil troopers 
for the ferviceof King Charles I. upon which hib houfe 
was plundered by the parliament’s army. He tlieii 
went to Oxford to ferve the king in perfoii, whidi fiib- 
jcAed him to a new train of misfortHnei: for hin edate 
was foon after fcqiicfterrd, acd himfjf impnfoned 
ti<l the king's death ; after which he went to the 
Hague, where he pubhflied, i. The Tablet, or the 
Moderation of Charles T. the Martyr; aud, 2. An 
Alarm to the Subjefts of England. He at lall went 
to Virginia, where he died in 1653. 

AROSE. See Axsobas. 

AROLEO, an American weight, equal to 25 of 
our pounds. 

AROMA rnii-osorHORUM, denotes either faffi-on. 




Ilium. >See Bumium. 

A RNOT'FO. The fame with Anolta. See Amot- 

TA aud filXA. 

ARNSTADE, a town of Germany, ih Thuringia, 
cm the river Gera. E. Lung. li. 3. K. Lat. 50. 54. 

ARNULPH, or Eakulph, bifhop of Rocheiler in 
the reign of Henry I. He was bom in P'rauce, where 
he was fornc time a monk of St Lucian de Beauvais. 
The monks led moft irregular lives in this monaftery ; 
for which reafon he refolved to quit it, but firft took 
the advice of Lanfranc archbilhop of Canterbury, under 
vdiom he hud ftudied in the abbey of Beev, when Lau- 
franc was prior of that monaftery. This prelate invit¬ 
ed him over to England, and placed him in the mona- 
ftxry of Canterbury, where be lived a private monk till 
Lanfrant’svieMh. When Anfclm came 10 the archi- 
epifcopal fee, Amulph was made prior of the mona¬ 
ftery of Ctotetbury, and afterwards abbot of Peterbo¬ 
rough. Irt.iiiy, he was coufecrated biihop of Ro- 
chefter, whiA foe he held nine years, aud died m March 
1124, aged 

Amulph wrtje, i. A piece in Latin concerning the 
foundation,eiido\-incnr,charteni, laws,aud other things 


or the aroph of Paracilfus: as aruntu de¬ 

notes elecampane. SeeAanrK. 

AROMATA (anc.geog.), a town ufLyHia, fomous 
for its generous wines; and hence the appellation, 
(Strabo.) Alfo the name of a trading town, and pro¬ 
montory of Ethiopia, at the termination of the Sinus 
Avalitci of the Red foa, (Arrian). 

AROMATIC, an appellation given to fuch plants 
as yneld a bri(k ftagrant fmell, and a warm taftc; as 
tU kinds of fpicet, &c. See Materia Medica. 

ARONA, a town of Italy, in the duchy of Milan, 
with a ftrong caftle. It Hands ou the lake Maggiore. 
£. Long. ft. ay. K. Lat.45. 41, 

AROKCHES, • town of Portugal, in Alcntejo, 
OB the conftues of Spain, foated on the nver Ctiu. It 
is well fortified, and has about 500 inhabititnt!i. W. 
Long. 5.16. N. Lat. 14. 39. 

AKoOL, a town of the empire of RufTia, in the 
Ukrain, feated on the ri\er Ucca. L. Long. 3(1, ly, 
K. I.it. 51. 48, 

AROPH, a contradion of arama fhiio/'iphorum i a 
name given tn faffrun. 

AaosH Paractljiy a name given to akind of chemi- 
X X 2 eal 



fontvrkat of fire ind eleretion. The touches of hii 
|iencil bein^ free and hold, give therefore pleafure to 
CQtinaiflieurs in painting; but thev arc generally incor* 
ttSL What he painted of the Roman hiftery is the 
raoft efteemed of all bit vorks. The French king has 
in hb colief^t^ the fuliontlng pieces of this mailer, viz. 
the Nativity of our Siciour, Dbna and AAeon, t|ie 
Rape of Europa, and a Sufauna. He died at Rome 
1640. 


Arritiga* 

meot. 
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ieniNf|iL there Is' fpirk in ht« defigni, aod bjs eompofitioni hare Arpimm 

Vasrr^ ffcflhiiUjwtpapcd byfuUlisisiaa fiwn equal 
qoMtittc* ofWb fien^tH and fal ammoniac, 

AjtOfH iib£hk,^afliB''hfcd freqn<»t^ by Pa'racetfua 
in a fen^ fyntamMla irith Stifvtrijitit. ' 

AROSBAY, a town of the InAest o«i the 
cua& of the ifiaad of Madima, near Java. £. Long. 

14. 50- N. Lat. 9. 30. 

AROURA. a Grecian meafure efjoitn* It waa 
mure frcC|^6«nt^ ufed ^ a fqture meafure of half the 
pletlnon. The £gTpti*n arbura was the (quart of too 
feet. 

ARPAD (anc. geog.)» is thought to have been a 
city of Syria. It was always placed with Hamath^ 

(z.Kinga ariii. 34. xix. 13. Ifaiah x. 9. xxxvi. 19. 
xxxvii, 13, jerem. xUx. 23.) Sennachwib buallsof 
having reduced Arpad and Hamath, or of having de- 
Itroyed the gods of thefe two places. Hamath it 
known to be the fame with Rtnefa ; aad it it thouj^t 
that Arpad ia the fame with Arad or Arvud, as it it 
fometimes called in Hebrew. See AaxD. 

ARPAGIUS, or Harfacius amungthe ancients, 
a pcrfoii vho died in the cndlc, at leaft in early youth. 

'I'he woid is formed frum the Greek I/iuUci. 

The Rumana made no funerals fur their ar^gU. They 
neither burnt their bodies, nor nude tombs, monu* 
nienls, or epitaphs for them ; which occafiuncd Juve¬ 
nal to fay, 

' I Terra clautS/vr u^arn 
El nunar igne rogi. 


In after times it became the enftom to burn fueh aa had 
lived to tlie age of 40 days, and hud cut any teeth; and 
ihefe they cidled A{««kt>i, or A{v«y^'o, q. d. rapti, 
ravi/htd. The ufage feruts to have been borrowed 
from the Greeks ; amoag whom, Euflathius allures 
US, it was the cuilom never to bury their children either 
by night or full day, but at the firft appraratiee of the 
morning ; and that they did not call their departure by 
the name of death, but by a fufter appellation, K<£i4<t« 
importing that they were ravilhed by Aurora, 
or taken away to her crphracea. 

ARPENT, lignifiei an acre or furlong of ground ; 
and according to the old Frcncli account in Dooinfday- 
bouk, too prrchcA make an arpent. Tlu: mod ordi¬ 
nary acre, called Parpeal de Froitet, it too perches 
fquare : hut fume account it but half an acre. 

ARPHAXAD, the fon of Shem and father of Sa- 
lah. Arphax'.id was Ivon in the year of the world 
165!!, a year nfeer the deluge, and died in the year of 
the world 2o9(), at the age u 438 years, (Gen. xi. ti, 
&c.) 

ARPI. Sec Aacos Hippium. 

All PIN AS, nr Aartvo, (Jofeph Cathrl, a fnmoua 
paiiiUr, bom in the year 1560, tu the cjftle of Arpi- 
nas, in the kingdom, of Naples. Ho bved is great in- 
riiiiacy with Pope Clement VUI. who conferred upon 
hiju, honour of knighthood, and bellowed on him 
miii^other marks of bT# friendftip. In the year 1600, 
be wrnr to Parra with f^rdinal Aldobraodio. who was 
feut legate to the F«ocU court on tha marriage of 
Henry IV. with Mary of Medicis. HiaChriftimj ma- 
jedy gave Arpinus many coufidenalide preCeuts, and 
created Mm a knigbt of St MicliaeL The colouring of 
this pnAtcr is thouglii t* be cckl ap‘d iaaoimate; yet 
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ARPINUM, a town of the VoKci, a little to die 
cbA of the conlhieBce of theriieera Liris and Fibrrous, 
in the Terra < 3 i Lavoni; now decayed, and called /fr. 
p'mo. It was the native place of Cicero, and of C. 
Marias, (Sallull;) 

ARQUA, a town of Italy, in the Paduan, and ter¬ 
ritory ofVenice, remarkable for the tomb of I’etratwli. 
E. Long. ti. 43. N. Lat. 43. 43. 

ARfHIEBllS. Sec llAxyuEni's. 

ARCHES, a town of Normandy, in Fi ance, fcated 
on a fm^ river of the fume name. £. Long. 1. 30. 
N. Lat. 49. 54. 

ARRACHEE, in heraldry, a term applied to the 
reprefentationi of plants turn np by the roots. 

ARRACHI8, in botany. SecAHACtut. 

ARRACK. See Akack. 

ARRAGON, a province of Spain, hounded on (hr 
north by the Pyrenean nniuiilainh, vriiich fiparaie 11 
from France ; on the well by Na.anr and the two 
Caililcs ; on the faiith, by Valciiciu ; and on the eall, 
by Catalonia. It is in Ungth about iSo miliv, ami in 
breadth 149 ; but the land is mountainous, dry, i.:(idy 
or itony, badly cultivated, and worfe peopkd. How¬ 
ever it docs not want rivers; fur befides the Ebro, 
which croffcR it in the middle, there are theXulu, tlie 
Cinea, the Galcgo, and the Arragoo. The air is pure 
and wholefome ; and there arc miscs of iron, and fume 
fay of g«ld. The moll fertile parts are about the ri- 
TiTb: for there the land produces corn, wine, uU, flax, 
hemp, various fruits, and a fmall quantity of fnlFrou, 
belidcs large flocks of ihccp, and plenty of game in the 
woods. 

The Arragonefe have the charafler of being bold, 
courageous,and weH bred; but pulitivc in their opinions, 
and bigutted in their religion. Thel’c were the firll of 
the Spaoiardt that threw off the Moorillv yoke. Sara- 
guJfa is the capital of this province ; and the other 
chief towns are Balhallro, Jaca, Sarazona, Hac£ca, 
Calatajud, Albarrazin, Trevel, Dasoca, and Boria. 

ARRAIGNMENT, ii law, the arraigning or fet« 
ting a thing in order, as a perfon is faid to arraiga 
a writ of novel dilEeifin, who prepares and Iks it for 
trial. 

Arraigkhbnt iamoft prnperlyu&d to eaU a perliua 
to anfwer in form of law upon an indiAment, &c. 

When brought to the bar, the criminal it esUrd up¬ 
on by name to hold up his hand; which though it 
may fecas a trilling circumllance, yet is of this im- 
puMance, tlias by the holding up of his hsndroi^/ de 
perforuu anu he owns himfcli to he of that name by 
which be is called. However it is not an iidi/perifiblc 
ceremojiy; for being calculated merely fir the pur- 
pofe of identifying the perfon, any otheracknowlcdge- 
inetrt will anfwer the pnrpofe as well: slerefcre, if the 
prifoQcr oblliuotcly and coatemptuou/y refuses to bold 

up 
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up hii hand, but conf^bt>)e (• the prribn named, it t» 
fiiiiy fuffieient. 

Then the iiidi^iment » to be read to bun diilinfilf 
in the Englifh tongue (which wu law, even while au 
other procecdiiiga were in Latin), that he may fullf 
underdand his charge. After which it is to be demand' 
ed of him, whether he be guilty of the crime whereof 
he Hands iiidie^ed, or not guilty I 

When a crimioal U arraigned he either Hands mule, 
or eonfeires the faift, or cKc he pleads to the indid* 
ment. 

1. If he fays notliing, the court ought e» qfieio to 
impanncla jury to inquire whether he Hands obfiioatcly 
nuitr, or whether he be dumb etc vlfitetioMe Dei. If 
the Utter appears to be the cafe, the judges uf the 
court (who are to be of counfel fur the priToncr, and 
to fee that he hath law and jufftec) Ihall proceed to the 
trial, and examine all points as if he had pleaded not 
guilty. But whether judgment of death can be given 
ugaiiill ftich a prifoiier, who h.ith never pleaded, and 
c.ut fay nothing in arrcli of judgment, is a point yet 
undetermined. 

If he be found to be ohdinatcly mute (which a pri* 
foner hath been held to be that hath cut bU own 
tongue), then, if it be on an iudidment of high trea* 
foil, it hath long been clearly fettled, that Handing 
mute is equivalent to a conviffioo, and he IhoU receive 
t!te fame judgment and e.xecution. 

The EnghUi judgment of penance for Handing mntc 
was as follows: That the piifoner be remanded to the 
pnfun from whence he came, Bi>d put into a low dark 
chamber ; and there be laid on his back, on the bare 
flour, nuked, luihTs where decency forbids; that there 
be placed upon his body as great a weight of iron at he 
could bear, and mure; that he have no fulienance, fave 
only, on the flril day, three uturfvis of the worH bread { 
and, on the fecund day, three draughts of Handing wa¬ 
ter that fliouid be neareit to the prth^n door; and in 
this fituatioH this thould lie Httcniatdy his daily diet, 
till/je fiieil, or, as nneicnlly the judgment ran, till be 
miJkvereJ, 

li hath been doubted whether tliis puniihmcnt fub- 
flfled at the ccinimon law, or was introduced in confe- 
queuce of the ftiUUe Wellm. I. 3 Kdw. I. c. ta. whicli 
feems to be the better opinion. Vor not a word of it 
is mentioned in Glanvil or Bradun, or in any ancient 
author, cafe, or record (that hath yet been pr^uced), 
previous to the reign of Edward 1 .: but there arc in- 
flunces on record in the reign of Henry HI. where 
perfons accufed of felony, and Handing mute, were 
tried in a p.TrticuIar manner, by two fucceflave juries, 
and convided t and it is aflerted by the judges in 
8 Henry IV. that, by the common law before the fta- 
tute, Handing mute on an appeal amounted to a con- 
vidlion of the felony. 7 ’his Hatute of Edward I, di- 
reds fach perfons, “ as will not put themfelvei upon 
inquelli of fclunies before the judges at the full of the 
king, to be put into hard and llrong prifon (/oiaU‘ 
myt en la pri/oiie fori H dure) as thofc which refufc to 
be at the common law of the land.” And, immedi¬ 
ately alter ^hi8 Hatnte, the form ot the judgment ap¬ 
pears in Fl»a and Britton to hove been only a very 
Hrait confineitent in prifon, with hardly any degree of 
r « L.- weight is direded to be laid np* 
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ou the body, To hs to haHeu tb« death of tbs oiiferahlv 


Bi^erer: lod indeed any farcharge of pcnilhneot on 
perfoos adjudged to penance, fo at tu flibrten their 
lives, is reckoned by Horne in the Minor as a fpccies 
of criroLoal homicide. It alfo clearly’ appears, by a 
record of 31 Edw. IJI. that Uie priloncr might then 
pol&bly fub&ft for 40 days under this lingenog pnniih- 
meol. It is therefore imagiaed that the prailicc of 
loading hire with weights, or, as it is ufuully culled, 
*0 death, was gradually introduced between 
31 Edward HI. and 8 iMniy IV. at wlticii laH period 
it firil appears upon the books ; being intended as a 
fpecies of mercy to the delinquent, by delivering him 
the iboner from his torment: and hence it » alfo pro¬ 
bable, that the duration of the penacce was tlien firll 
altered ; and iallead of continuiug till be aii/werrd, it 
was dii-edly to continue till be died, which moH very 
foon happen under an enormous preiTure. . 

'Hie uncertainty 0/ its original, the doubts that were 
conceived uf its legality, and the repugnance uf its 
theory (for it rarely was carried into pradiice) to the 
humanity of the laws uf England, all concurred to re¬ 
quire a Ugiflative abolition of this cruel procefs, and a 
reHkucion of the ancient common law; whereby the 
Handing mntc in felony, as well as in treafon and in 
trefpafs, amounted to a confeffion of the charge. 

2. If the prifoner made a Ample and plain confelTion, 
the court hath nothing to do but to award judgmeut: 
but it is ufually very backward in receiving and re¬ 
cording fuch confcfliuu, out of tendernefs to the life of 
the fubjefi; and will gcuerally advife the prifoncr to 
rctraA it, and, 

3. Plead to the indictment ; as to wbicli, fee tlie ar¬ 
ticle Pisa ^ IndiSment. 

ARRAN, au Hland of Scotland, in tite frith of 
Clyde, between Kintyrc and Cunniugbam. Of this 
illand the bcH defcripiiou we haae is tliat given by Mr 
Pennant in hiS Tour through Scotland, Vol. H. 1 Tt— 

184. 

“ Arran, or properly j^rr-intt, or, ‘ the iflaiid of 
mountains,’ Terms nut to have been noticed by the an¬ 
cients, iiotwithHaiiding it mtiH have been known ro 
the Romans, wliofe navy, from the time of Agricola, 
had its Hation in the Clout jEfuarium, or the Frith of 
Clyde. Camden, indixd, makes this illaiid the Giotta 
of Autonine, but no fuch name occurs in his Itinerary: 
it therefore was bellowed on Arran by fome of his com¬ 
mentators. By the imnicnfe cainiK, the vaft monumen¬ 
tal Hones, and many rdicks uf r)ruidifm,tbis illand mult 
have been coniidcrable in very ancient times. Here arc 
Hill traditious of iltehero Fingal, or Fin Mac Coul, who 
is tuppofed here to have enjoyed the pleafurcs nf the 
chafe; and many places retain his name ; but 1 cun 
difeovernothing but ond hiHory that relates to the illaiid 
till the time of Magnus the Barefooted, the Norwegian 
▼iftor, who probably included Arran in his conquells 
of Kiotyre. If he did nut conquer that illand, it was 
certainly included among thofe that Donald Ihine was 
to cede; for it appears that Acho, one of the fuca-f- 
fors of Magnus, in 1365, laid claim to Arran, Bute, 
and the Cumcays, in conrequence of that ptomife : the 
two HtH he fuMued, but the defeat he met with at 
Largs foon obliged him to give up his conqueHs. 
Arran was the property of the crown. Robert Bruce 
retired Clikher during his diltrciTes, and met with pro- 
Kftipn from his faithful valTiJs. Numbers of them ful- 
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. Acrtpi* bts'fortunet i and after tbe battle BanAoek* mr* the 10* u remarkably falubrioae ; and many in* Arru. 

*'' " '''' ' bum be rewarded feveral. fucb at the Mac-cook*. Mas* valid* refort here oa that account, and to drink the' 


kionont. Mac>bride», and Moedouit, or -Fullertoni, 
with difTcretit charter* of land* in their native country. 
AU. thefc are now abfurbed by tbiajjreat family, ex¬ 
cept the FuUcrtont, and a Stewart, dt-feended from a 
fon of Robert 111 . who gave him a fettleincnt here. 
In the time of the Dean uf the IDi*, his defceodant 
polTefl'cd Caftlc Doitaii ; and be and hit bluid, fays the 
Dean, are the he^ men in that counirey. About the 
year 1334., this iiland appears to have formed part of 
the eftatc of Robert Stewart, great fteward of Scot¬ 
land, afterwards Robert 11 . At that time they took 
arms to fupport the caufc of their mafier ; who after¬ 
wards, in reward, not only granted at their requeft an 
immunity from their annual tribute of corn, but added 
fcvcral new privileges, and a donative to all the inha¬ 
bitants that were prefent. In 14^6, the whole ifland 
was ravaged by Donald carl of Kofs and lord of the 
Tfles. At that period, it was ftill the property of 
James II.; but in the reign uf his I'ucceflbr James 1 II. 
when that monareh matched hU filler to Thomas lord 
Boyd, he created him earl of Arran, and gave him 
the (Hand as a portion. Soon after oa the difgrace of 
that family, be caufed the countefs to be divorced front 
ber unfortunate hulband ; and bellowed both the lady 
and illaiid on Sir James Hamilton, in whofe fami]3' 
continues to this lime, a very few farms excepted. 

“ Arran is of great extent, being 23 miles from 
Sgreadai) -Point north to Bciniican fouth ; and the 
number of inhabitants are about yoc-o, who chiefly in¬ 
habit the roalls ; the far greater part of the country 
being uninliubitcd by rcafon of the vail and barren 
TDountains. Here arc only two paiiflics, Kilbride and 
Killmore t with a fort uf chapel of eafe to each, found¬ 
ed in the lall century*, in the golden age uf this illand, 
when it. was blelTcd with Anne ducheis uf Hamilton, 
whofe amiable difpulition and humane attention to the 
welfare uf Arran render at this diilant time her me¬ 
mory dear to every inhabitant. The principal moun¬ 
tains of Arran are, Guatiicld, orGaoilhheinn, or “the 
mountain of the winds,” of a height c<]ual to moR of 
the Scottilb Alps, compufed of immenfe piles of moor- 
floiie, in form of wool packs, clothed only with lichens 
and moifes, inhabited by eagles and ptarmigans} Bein- 
bharrain, or “ the (harp pointedCeum-na-caillicb, 
“ the Itcu of the carline or old hagand Grianan- 
Athol, that yields to none in rugge^uefs. The lakes 
arc, Loch-jorfa, where falmon come to fpawn ; Loch- 
tana ; Loch-nah-jura, on the top of a h>gu hiU; Lock- 
mhachrai; and Loch-knuc-a-cbarbeil, full uf large cels. 
I'he chief rivers are, Abhan-rohor, Moina-mhur, Sbn- 
drai-machrei, and Jorfa { the two laft remarkable for 
the abundance uf falmon. 

“ The quadruped# are very few; only otters, wild 
rats, (brew mice, rabbits, and bats: the flags, which 
ufed to abound, are now reduced to about a dozen. 
The bird* are, eagles, hooded crowa, wild pigeons, 
(lares, black game, grous, ptarmigans, daws, green 
plovers, and curlews. It may be remarked, that the 
partridge at prefent inhabits this ifland, a proof of the 
advancement of agriculture. 

“ The climate is very fcvcrc : forbcfides the violence 
of wind, the cold is very rigorous { and foow lay here 
^ valleys for 2 5 w^eks of the laR wistcr. In fum- 
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whey of goats milk. 

“ Tlie principal difeafe here is the ph-urify : fmall- 
pox, mcaiiei, and chincough, vilit the iflaitd once in 
feven or eight years. The practice of bleeding twice 
every year feems to have been intended as a pieven- 
tive.agiinft the plcurify: but it is now pcrfuimed with 
the utnwfl regularity at fimiug and fall. The duke of 
Hamilton keeps a fiirgeoo in pay 5 who at thole fia* 
fons makes a tour of the iflaud. On notice of Lis ap¬ 
proach, the inhabitants of each fnrm aflemble in the 
open air t extend their arms; and are bled into a hole 
piade in the ground, the common receptacle of tlie 
vital fluid, lu buniing fevers, a tea of 'wood is 
ufed with fuccefs, to allay the heat. An infuGun of 
ranfont, or allit/rn utjtnum, in brandy, is eileemed here 
a good remedy for the gravel. 

“ The men art flrotig, tall, and well made ; all fpeak 
tite Krfc langnagri but the ancient habit is but inly laid 
afide. Their dut'is chiefly potutues and meal; and 
during winter, foine dried mutton or goat is added U) 
their hard faie. A deep dijcition ajipears in I'.tiural 
through the countenaiicia of all: no limr tan be Tpaicd 
for amufement of any kind; the whole being given 
for procuring the means of paying iheit lent, of lay¬ 
ing in their fuel, or getting a I'canty idttance of meat 
and clothing. 

The leafcs of farms arc iQVtars. ’J'bc fncceeding 
tenants genersUy find the prmind little better than a 
caput mortxnm: and for this reaflm ; Should they at 
the expiratiun uf the leafe leave the land* in a good 
ftalc, lomc avaricious ncighboiii'S would have the pre¬ 
ference in the next fetling, by offering a price more 
than the perfon whuhad expended part of hts fubflance 
in enriching the farm could jiolfibly do. This induces 
them to leave it in tlic original (late. Thr method of 
fetting a farm is very lingular; each is commonlj* pof- 
felTcd by a number uf Imall tenants | thus a faim of 
40I. a-ycar is occupied by 18 diifeienl people, who 
by their leafcs are bound, coiijiiniily and feverally, for 
the payment of the rent to the proprietor. Thefe live 
in the farm in huufes clullered together, fo that each 
farm appear* like a little village. The tenants annually 
divide the amble land by lot} each has ins ridge nf 
laud, to which he put* his mark, fiirh as he wtiulcl do 
to any writing ; and (his fpccits of farm is called rvn- 
rigt (i. e.) ridge. They join in ploughing ; every one 
keeps a horfe or more ; and the number nf thufe ani- 
mah^confumes fo much curn, as often to occafinn a fear- 
city : the com and peas raifed being (much of it) dc- 
figned for their fublillcnce, and tiiat of the cattle, dur¬ 
ing the long winter. The pailure and moor land an¬ 
nexed to tire farm is common to all the pofTcflors. All 
the farms arc open. Enclofurrs of any ^rm, exerpt in 
two or three places, are quite unknown : fo that there 
mull be a great lof* of time in preferving tlieir corn, 
&c. from trefpafs. The ufual manure is fet plants, 
coral and fhells. The run-Hg farms arc now difeou- 
raged: but fince the tenements are fet by roup or auc¬ 
tion, and advanced by an unnaturalforcctr above dou¬ 
ble the old rent, without any allowance fir eiieloflng, 
any example let iu agriculture, any fcci/ity of tenure 
by lengthening the leafcs, affairs will tvrn retrograde, 
and the farms relapfc iuto their old llitc uf rudvnefs ; - 

niigi'atiun 
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Arm. tnigraties will increafe (for it hat Ixgua), and tiw 
Arrange* 1,^ reduced eren below ibeir fonner value : the 
meiu. fcarce laool a-yeatj the expeded 

rents 3000I. 

" I'he produce of the illaiid is oats; of which about 
5000 bulls, each equal'to nine Winchefter bulheU, are 
fown, 500 of beans, a few peas ; and above 1000 bolls 
of potatoes, are annually fet: notwithftaading this, 
500 bulls of oat meal are annually imported, to fubfift 
the natives. 

The live flock of the ifland is 3183 milch cows; 
3000 cattle, from one Co three years old; l0581iorfes; 

1 $00 Iheep i and 500 goats : many of the two laft arc 
killed at Michaelmas and dried for wintcr'pruvifmn, 
or fold at Greenock. The cattle arc fold from 40 to 
50s. per head, which brings into the iilsnd about 
1200I. per annum : I think that the- fale of iiorfes alfo 
brings in about 30ol- Hugs were introduced here on> 
ly two years ago. The herr'iig-fiihcry round the ifland 
brings in 300I. the fale of herriug>ncts tool, and that 
of tiirend about 300I. for a good deal of flax is fown 
here. Thefc arcthc exports of the ifland; but the mo¬ 
ney llui goes out for mere ncccflurics is a melancholy 
drawback. 

“ The women manufaiflure the wool for the cloth¬ 
ing of their families ; they fet the potatoes, and drefs 
and fpin the flax. They make butter for exportation, 
- and chcefc for their own ufe. 

" The iiihabilania in general are fober, religious, 
and induflrioUR; great part of the fitinmer is employ¬ 
ed in getting peal for fuel, the only kind in ufe hrre ; 
or in building or rep.-iiving their houfes, for tlie baduefs 
of the material'! requires annual repairs: before and 
after liarvefl, they arc bufird in the herring fiflicry; and 
(luring winter tlie men make their herring nets; while 
the women arc employed iii fpiiining their linen and 
woollen yam. The light they often ufe is that of 
lamps. From the beginning of February to the end 
of Nloy, if the wcatbrr permits, they -arc engaged in 
labouring their ground: in autumn they burn a great 
quantity of fern, to make kelp. So that, excepting 
at new-year’s day, at marriages, or at the two or three 
fairs in that ifland, they have no leifure for any amufe- 
menis: no wonder tlicii at their dcprefllon of fpiritt. 

* Arran forms part of the county of Bute, and is 

fubjedf to the fame fort of government : but, bcfides, 
juflicc is adiuiniflered at the baron’s bailie-court, who 
lias power to fine as high as 20a.; can decide in mat¬ 
ters of property not exceeding 40s.; can imprifon for 
& month ; a.id put delinquents into the flocks for three 
hours, but that only during day-time.” 

In this ifland there are many of thufc rude antiqui¬ 
ties or monuments called euirni, dru.Jual circltt, .See. 
See Cairns. 

ARRANGEMENT, or Rancfmfkt, thedifpoil- 
tion of the parts of a whole, in a certain order. 

The modern philofupliy Ihows us, that the divcrfily 
of the colours of bodies depends entirely on the fitua- 
tion and arrangement of the parts, which refleft the 
light differently ; the diverfity of tafles and fmclls on 
U»c different arrangements of the pores, which render 
them differently feiifiblc ; and the general diverlity of 
bodies on the different arrangement of their parts. The 
happy arrangement of words makes one of the greateft 
beauties of difeourfe.. 


ARRAS, the capital city of Artois, a province in Arru 
tlte French Netherlands. It is Anted on a mountain; li 
and the parts about it are full of quarries, where they Arr<*ri. 
get ftone for building. It is dlvi^d' into two parts, 
the town and the city 'fhe abbe of St Vedaft is lord 
of the town, and the bifhopof Arras <(flhe city, which 
is the Icaft part. Thev are divided by a ftrong wall, 
a large foffe, and the little river Cbrinchrun, which 
too paces below falls into the Scarp. They are both 
well fortified, enclofed by high ramparts, and by double 
deep foffes, which in fcvcral y/Iaces are cut out of the 
rock. It hat four gates; and flnee the French are be¬ 
come mafters of it, has a flrong citadel with five baf. 
lions. Tlie moft remarkable places are, the great 
fqiiare where the principal market is kept; this is full 
of fine buildings, with piazzas all round it like thufc 
of Covent-garden. Not far from this is thelcffcr mar¬ 
ket, which contains the town-boufe, a vrry noble ftnic- 
turc, with a high tower covered with a ciown, on the 
top of which is a brazen lion wliich ferves for a vane. 

In the midft of this market is the chapel of the Holy 
Candle, which the Papiils pretend was brought ly the 
Virgin Mary herfelf above f>oo years ago, wheu the 
city was afRidled with divers difeafes, and every one that 
touched the candle was cured; it is kept in a filvcrlhrioc. 

This chapel has a fpire fleeplc, adorned with fevcral 
ftatues. 'I'hc catlicdral church of Notre-Datne ftands in 
the city : it is a very large Gutliic building, extremely 
well adorned ; the lower is very high, and has a fine 
clock embcllifhcd with little figures in bronze, w-hich 
reprefent the paffion of JifiisChrift ; they pafs before 
the bell to ilrikc the hours and half hours. In this 
church there is a fllvcr fiirlne, enriched with pearls and 
diamonds, wliich contains a foil of wool, which tliey 
call m.i/m.i; that they fay fell from heaven in the time 
of a great drought, alniofl 1400 years ago : they carry 
it very foleinnly in proceflion when they want rain. 

The abbry-churcli of St Vedafl is the greateft orna¬ 
ment of Arras, it being adorned with a fine fleeple, 
and feats for the monks of admirable workmaiifhip ; 
the pulpit is of brafs, fafliioiied like a tree, fiipported 
by two bears of the fame metal, fitting on their hind 
legs; there arc little beats in different poflures coming 
to climb up the tree. 'J’lie chimes arc remaikable fur 
the different tunes which tlwy plaj. Tiurt arc ti 
parilh churches, and a gteat many coitvenCs of men 
and women. It is front this city that the tapellry call¬ 
ed arftit kan^in^i takes its denommation. E. Long. 

2. 56. N. Lat. 50. 17. 

Akras, or yfraxet, is alfo the name of a river of 
Georgia, which difeharges itfclf into the Cnfpiaii fea. 

ARRAY, in law, the ranking or felling forth of 
a jury, or inqtieft of men impanelled on a ctinfe. 

^d/(/v-AaaAY, the order or difpofition of an army, 
drawn up with a view to engage the enemy. Sec 
Army. 

ARRAYERS, or AaxAor.as, ARRAirnars, is 
ufed (n fo ac ancient flatutes, for fuch officers as had 
care of the foldiers armour, and faw iliein duly ac¬ 
coutred in their kinds. In fonu teigns, commiflioncra 
have been appointed for thispnrpofc. Such were the 
commiifioners of array appointed by King Charlea I. in 
tlie year 1 ^ 41 . 

ARREARS, theirmaiiider of a fum due, or money 
remaining in the hands of on acamntaut. It likewif: 

fignifict 
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Tiginfies ike mftney due for rcot, waget, ftc. or what 
remains unpaid t>f pcnfioiis, taa«, &c. 

ARRENTATION, in the foreft \»m, hnpliee the 
lic^nfing the owner of lands in a fortft to enclofe them 
whu 8 Inw Vi^rlgc and a fmali ditch, in coullJeration of 
a yearly rent. 

ARREST, in EoglifhUw (from the French word 
arrejhr, to Jlop or ^ay), ii the reftraintof a man’aper- 
foD, obli(png him to be obedient to the low ; and ia 
defined to be the execution nf the command of fome 
court of record'or office of juilice. An arTcft it the 
beginning of imprifonment} where a man is firft taken, 
and refirained of bis liberty, by power or colour of a 
lawful warrant. 

Arrefts arc either in civil or erimin/il cafes. 

I. An arrcll in a civil eau/e is defined to be the ap¬ 
prehending or reftraining one's perfoQ by procefs ia 
execution of tbe command of fome court. 

An arrcll mull be by corporal feizing or touching 
the defender’s body; after which the hailiiT may jollify 
breaking open the houfe in wdiich he is, to take him : 
otherwife he has no fiich power; but muft watch his 
opportunity to arrcll him. For every man’s houfe is 
looked upon by the law to be his cafllc of defence and 
afylum, wherein he fhould fulTcr no violence. Which 
principle is carried fo far in the civil law, that, for the 
mull part, not fo much as a common citation or fum* 
nu)U3, intich lefs nu arrcll, can be executed upon a man 
within his ow'n walls. Peers of the realm, members of 
parliameut, and Corporations, arc privileged from ar- 
rvfts; and of courle from outlawries. And againll 
them the procefs to enforce an appearance mull be by 
fuminons and dillrcfs injiiult, inllcad of a capias. Alfo 
clerks, attorneys, and all other perfuns attending the 
courts of juilice (for attorneys being officers of the 
court, are always fuppofed to be there attending) arc 
not liable to be arreftrd hy the ordinary procefs of the 
court, but mull be fued by bill (called ufuaily a liUof 
privilege), as being perfonally prefent in court. Clergy- 
inen performing divine fervice, and not merely Haying 
in the chvrcb with a fraudulent defign, are for the 
lime privileged from arrrlls, by flatnte fO Edw. III. 
c. 5:. and I Rich. II. c. 16.; as likewife members of 
convocation actually attending thereou, hy Hatutc 
h lien. Vi. c. 1. Suitors, witnclles, and other per> 
Ions, neceffarily Httcnding any courts of record upon 
bufiuefs, arc not to be arrclled during their a^ual at* 
tendance, which ii'.cludes the nccelTary coming and re¬ 
luming. Seamen in the king’s fervice are privileged 
from arrclls for debts under aol. (i Geo. II. c. 14.. 
:iiid 14 Geo. II. c. 38.) ; and foldicrs or marines arc 
not liable to arrells for a debt of Icfs than lol. 
(30 Geo. II. c. 6. IJ.) And no arrell can be made in 
the king’s prefence, nor within the verge of his royal 
palace, nor in any place where the king’s julHccs are 
aCliially fitting. The king hath murcuver a fpcciul 
jmerogative (which inde^ it very feldom extrrted), that 
he may by his vrit cf praleSion privilege a defendant 
from ail perfonal, and many real fuits, for one year at 

a titne, arwl tin longer; it, refpeift of hi» being engaged 
in bis fervice ouLof the realm. ' And the king alfo by 
the common lav might take hti creditor into his pro* 
tediun, fo liiHt no one might fue orarrefl him till the 
king’s debt was paid : but by the ftatutc 25 Edw. III. 
c. 19. notvith;Uuding fuch |>rotedioti, another credi- 
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tor may* proceed to judgment agatnft him, with a Hay 
of eseoaiion, till the king’s debt be paid t unlefs fuch 
creditor will undertake for the king’s debt, and then 
he Hull have execution for both. And, lallly, Uy Ha* 
tote 2p Car. II. e. 7. no arrcll can be made, nor pro- 
cefs ferved, upon a Sunday, except for treafon, felony, 
or breach of the peace. 

X. An BitcH in a eriminti/ caufe ia the apprehending 
or reftrainiug one's perfun, in order to be forthcoming 
to aofwcr au alleged crime. To this arrell all perfons 
whatfoever are, without diHinfliao, enually liable; and 
doors may-be broken open to arrcH tiie offender: but 
no man is to be arrcHed, unlefs charged with fuch a 
crime as will at IcaH juHify holding him to bail when 
taken. There it this difference alfo between arreHs in 
civil and crimin;d cafes, that none fliall be arrcHcd fur 
debt, trefpafs, or other caufe of aflion, but hy virtne 
of a precept or commandment out of fome court; hut 
for treafon, felony, or breach of the peace, any man 
may arreH with or without warrant nr precept. But 
the king cannot command any one by word of month 
to be arrclled ; for he nniH do it hy writ, or older of 
his courts, according to law : nor may the king arrell 
any man for fiifpicioii of ticafun, or felony, as hts fiib* 
jeds may ; becaufc, if he doth wrong, the party can* 
uot have an a^ion agaiiiH him. 

ArreHs hy private perfons arc in fome cafes com¬ 
manded. Perfons prefent at the commUling of a fe¬ 
lony IhuH ufc their endeavours to apprehend the offend¬ 
er, under penalty of fine and imprifonment ; tiiid they 
are alfo, with ilie iitmoH diligence to purfne and en¬ 
deavour to take all ihofc who Ihall be guilty iluTcof 
out of their view, upon a hue and cry levied againd 
them. By the vagrant act 17 Geo. 11 . c. 5. every 
perfon may apprehend beggars and vagrants; and e- 
very private perfon is bound To allill an officer requir¬ 
ing him to apprehend a felon. 

In fome cafes likewife arrells by private perfons arc 
rewarded by law. By the 4 and y William and Mary, 
c. 8. perfons apprehending highwaymen, and prefc- 
cuting them to a cuuvi£lion are entitled to a reward 
of 4oi.; and if they arc killed in the attempt, their 
cxeaitors, &c. are entitled to the like reward. By the 
6 and 7 William III. c. 17. perfons apprehending 
counterfeiters and clippers of the coin, and profccut- 
ing them to coeviAiun are entitled to 40I. 

By 5 Ann, c. 31. perfons who Ihall take pny one 
guilty of burglary, or the felonious breaking and en¬ 
tering any houfe in the day time, and profecutc them 
to convi^ion, Ihall receive the fum of 40). within one 
month after fuch convidion. 

With regard to arrrfls by public oificers, as watch¬ 
men, conHabki, &c. they are either made by their 
own authority, which differs but very little from the 
power of a private perfon ( or they are made by a 
warrant from a juflict of peace. .See WaaaaNT. 

Aai BST tf yuJgment, m law, the aifignifig juH rea- 
fon why judgment fliould not pafs : us, Want of no¬ 
tice of the trial; a material defedl in the pleading ; 
when the ri-«ord diffem from the deed impleaded; when 
perfons are mtfnameds where more is given by tbe 
verdi^l than is laid in the declsrslion, f:c. This may 
be done either in criminal or civil lafes. 

ARRESTMENT, in Scots law, lignifies the feenr- 
ing of a criminal till tiial, or till he find caution to 
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AanJ trial) in what are called lutUuUe trimrt. In civil 
I! cafca, it ftgnifies either the detnitiing of ILranger*, or 
ArrultM. natives in mei/italione till they find caution 

m fiJlt, or the attaching the clfcdls of a llranger in or¬ 
der to found jurirdfCtton. But. in the molt general 
acceptation of the a'ord) it deiuitcs that diligence by 
whicli a creditor detains the goods or elVc^s of his 
debtor in tiie hands of third parties till the debt doc to 
him be either paid or iccured. See Law, Part III. 
N" clxaviii. 

AURESTO FACTO supra sonis, &c. a writ 
brought by a deiiiv.en againil the goods of aliens found 
within this kingdom, as a recompenfc for goods taken 
from him in a foreign country. 

ARRESTS, in farriery, mangy tumours upon a 
Iiorfe's hinder lego, between the ham and the pa- 
ftem. 

ARRF.TIUM, (Cicero, Csefar); jlrrhmurn, (Pto- 
leiT.y); Urut yirrhftinorum, (Polybius); one of the 
twelve ancient towns of Tiifcany, near the Amis and 
C'lanis, lituiited in .1 pk-afaiit vulley. Now jfnzr^t 
42 miles eait of I'lorciKe. £. Long. ij. ih. Lat. 43. 
‘ 5 - 

ARRIIABONARil, a feft of Chriftians, who 
held that the eucharifi is neillierthe real flcih or blood 
tif Chnll, nor yet the fign of them ; but only the 
pledge or earm-ll thereof. 

AR RHEPHORIA, a feall among the 2\thcnians, 
iidlitutcd iu honour of Miiierva, and Hcrfe daughter 
of Cccrops. The word is eompofed of 
and 1 fjrrii on accuiiiit of certain mylleriinis 

thing* which were cnirud in iiruccfTion at shi> folein- 
nity.—£»ys, o*, as foine fay, girls, betweeii ft-veii and 
twelve years of iigc, were the ininillcrs that afliilrd at 
this feall, and were deiiomin-ated ThiKfc.aR 

was alfb called Hnfiphuriu, from the daughter of Ce- 
crops, nircady nientiiiiud. 

ARRIAN, a lamous plnlufupber and hiilonan 
under tlie emperor Hadrian and the two Aiitonines, 
was burn at Kicomedia in Bithvnia. His great learn¬ 
ing and eloqtii-iiee prociiTcd him the title of Tfxji' 
{••nJ Xenepbijn; iiud ruifcd Iiini to tliv mull confiderable 
digiiilies at Ronii', even the cunfuIOiip itfcif. Wc have 
four books i>f hi* lyiffiiittlinni upon F.piSi!ui, whofe 
feluil.ir hv had becc ; and his idjlury of AL xandrr ihf 
ill fevt ii books, is grtully admired by the bell 

jmlgrp. 

ARRIERE, the hinder or pollcrlor part of any 
Xliing. 

Akri* rk in the Fri'nth rnlloms, is a general 
proelaiiiaiioii, whereby the king fnmniuns to the war 
all tlist liold of him, both his valTals, i. e. the noblcITe, 
and the valfak of his valT.iU. 

Akkisre /Vr, or Fttf, is a fee dependent on a fu- 
perior one. 'I’hefe fees l omincnced, wlicn the dukes 
ami counts, rendering their governments hereditary 
in tlieir familuii, dillribiited to their officers parts 
of the royal domains whidi they found in their rc- 
tpective provincei, and even permitted ibofe officers 

In gratify the fuldiers under them in the fame man¬ 
ner. 

AURORAS, or .Aroras, .n weight ufed in Spain, 
Portugal, and the foreign dominions of bulb. The 
.irrobas of Portugal is aifo called Arata, and jontains 
thirty-two Lifhon pounds; that of Spain contains 
Vot. 11. Part 1 . 


twenty-five Spaniftj pounds. Ii^Pcru it is *Jled Ar- 
roue. II 

ARROE, a fmall illand of Denmark, in the Baltic ^rfniic. 
fca, a little fouth of the iiland of Fuiicn. It is eight ' 
miles in length, and about two in breadth ; and pro¬ 
duces cum, aflifeed, black cattle, and horfes. It has 
three parilhes the moil confidcrable of which is Kop- 
ing. It Hands at the fouth fide of the iiland, in the 
bottom of a bay, and has a port with feme trade. 

£. Long. 9. 40. N. Lat. 55. 20. 

ARROJO, Dt Sr SsavAN, a town of Spain, in 
Eilrcmadura. W. l.ong. 5. 20. N. Lat. 38. 40. 

ARRONDEE, in heraldry, a crofs, the arms of 
which are coinpofed of feflions of a circle, not oppo- 
fitc to cncii other, fo as to make the arms bulge out 
thicker in one part than another; but the fcAions of 
each arm lying the fame way, fo that the arm is 
cvory'whcrc of an equal thicknefs, and all of them ter¬ 
minating at the edge of the cfcutchcon like the plain 
crofs. 

ARROW, a rmrive weapon of offence, ilendcr, 
pointed, and barbed, to be call or (hot with a bow. 

See Arciikhv. 

AuKoii-Miiliri are called ftelchetes and were fur. 
merly, as well as bowyers, perfoiis of great ionic* 
qiicnce ill the conimonw'calth. 

Arrow-heads and quarrels were lobe well boelicd or 
biaied, and ha.'dincd at the points with lied ; the do¬ 
ing of which feems to have been the bufinefs of the 
ari-ow-finilh. 

Akku'i-Hiji!, in botany. See SaCittaria. 

yhoon ‘Rail. Sec Maranta. 

ARSAk'ES, utliLTWife Mithridatis, a king of 
the Paithidii.s, Ipokc-n of in the firtl book of Macca¬ 
bees, xtv. j. IJc cunfiderably enlarged the kingdom 
of Parthia by hU good conduct and vuloui. Sec Pak- 
THIA. 

ARSCHlNi in commerce, a long mejfuTc ufed in 
China to meafure Uuffs. Four arfehins make thue 
yards of l.ondoii. 

ARSENAL, a royal or public Tnagarinc, or place 
appointed for the making and keeping of arin>, mcif- 
fary cither for defence or allaiilt. .Some d.-nve tin, 
word from arx a furirtjsi others front tin, denoting .1 
machine; others again from urx aw^ Jemuui, becaiife 
this was the dcfcuce of the feuate : bin tlie more pro¬ 
bable opinion derives it from the Arabic daifnia,,, 
which fignifics arfenal. 

The arfenal of Venice is the place where the galUy* 
are built and laid up. Tiie arfenal of Pari* is that 
where the cannon or great guns are cuiL It Ims th s 
infenption over the gate; 

JF.ma htc Henrico vulciinia tele inhi'ij}'\il, 

T'ela Cigiintnot dtliUii'uraJurons. 

There arc arfcnals, or tlore-boufcs, appropri.ited (o 
nai'al furniture and equipments. At ^I.l^fc'll]es i* the 
aifenal for the galleys; and at Toulon, Roelifort, and 
Breil, are thofc for the men of war. 

ARSENIC, in min<.Talr.jjy auj . h..'nii^lry, a b<aivy 
Opaque fubllancc, ufually lold in wliite maires, which, 
when broken, difeovtr a feini-tratilparcncy fomewhat 
tefembling that of fal amiiinniac, but by expofiire to 
the air become white and opaque like the outfidc of the 
original mafs. By various chemical proceffes it may 
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b« nnd« t|» a^ixnc dtii«3r'x}|£ «p]if(8mee of m scU Ciit 
or meta}, at the pWfure fi£ the operator; tKeiv* 
fin ha* hfiaa coaMered Iwth M a fiiiiae fabftdace and 
n a Cr|ii<af»euL. It b ttot at what ticK ^ 
mineriil wm diCeonitd i aa it abotiwb in. eaa* 

ov dil&reu kiadi of om. it » probable that the per* 
nietOHi propeitief it manifeti would verv foou malu it 
he taken aotice uf by mctalltirgi&a. Ariili>t]e makjea 
qiention of a fubiUnce culled and hit difciple 

Throphraftus makes nriitiun uf unr named A^irour^ 
which by DiofeoHdes and uthers was caUed a^jiiuihi 
about the begiiiiiiog of the Chriftian era. By tliii, 
boweur» it appeare. (bat they only meant the fubdau* 
Cef now called /oni/araii and or^mmt: and Aviecnoa 
who lived in tbe nth century, u the hrli who exprelT^ 
ly mrntionb white arfenlc, at well as iu fublimate. It 
is nut known by whom arfrnic was (ii 11 reduced to a 
metallic form. Parai'iHfus alTcria that arfenic, fublimed 
with egg'ihell lioic becomes like filver; and, in 1(^75, 
M. Lcmeri makes mention of a method of fubliming 
arfenic with fixed alkali and foap. 

The true nature of arfenic being thus fo little known, 
it is no wonder to find chemifis differing very much as 
to the daft of natural bodies in which it ought to l>e 
placed. Avicenna and a great number of others elafs 
il with the fulphurs; Albertns Magnusand his follow¬ 
ers, among the falts. Bccher cunfideri it as a kind of 
fuap, or fuiiuc fulphureous body. Later experiments, 
however,bavr made it evidcnt,that white arfenic confifts 
uf an acid united to jililogifion ; and that by diminilh- 
ing the latter, the acid bccumei more and mure appa¬ 
rent { while, on the contrary, by nugnientiog the quan¬ 
tity of phlugifiic matter, the arfenic alTumes the metal¬ 
lic form. Withrefpid to the fulphureous nature of 
arfenic, it apprnrs, indeed that the regului. itfeif, as well 
as orpiinent and realgar, are inflammable fnbftanccs; 
hut it is not fo with white arfenic. This inflammabi* 
lity, tliercforc, whUh arfenic in a certain flatv has in 
common with y.iiic and fcvcrnl other fubftances, will 
not denominate it fiilphiircoiis, any more than thoftof 
other bodies which poffeft the common property of in- 
fiammabiliry can be (UiKiminatt d /utphMi. 

It it commonly fani, that aifcnic mimralires metals; 
Eiiwl tlirrcfiirc, fays bfr Dcigii-.in, it is conlidered a» a 
fnlpbnrby fome, who yet extend the idea of mineral)- 
xstion fo fai, nt under il to comprehend ail mixtures 
of winch Tnvtnls make a part. But if wq,examine this 
f'giiiiicatiun a little mure s<euraicly, we fhall fee that 
it IS extended too far; for if tins be admitted, vve muff 
at the fsmr time allow, that no native metal is to be 
found. Thuhtlie gold called r;.7/(vie, is feldom if ever 
ft'und pure, but more or lefs mixed with copper or fil- 
vir r end fo with other n ctals. If, therefore, arfenic, 
which, uulcfs in its reguliiie fiate, never diffolves other 
metals, he confidried as a minereliting fubftance, what 
hinders us from faying that gold is minei^zed by filver 
or copper, and in gencr^ evety metal mineraliacd by 
fomc other ? It is much more natural to fuppofe that 
thofe Dietah are mineraliaed which are afluaUy diffolv. 
cd aud concealed by a menflruum. Sulphur is the 
chief agent eih^ioyed by ttutuie for this puipufe; and 
though the aads of vitriol, phofphurus, aitre, and 
fomaimcs even the aerial acid, uceafion the metals to 
pat on an appearance fortigD to thor nature, ret the 
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■Utnber pf thefe is fo Cuall, that, compared with the ful- .^Aale- 
phuraud minerals, they alnwff vauifk ' 

> This nuseral, fb troublcfome to the mineralogift, S , 
oeeafioned tbe ilcbemifis to fofpeA the cxifteiicc of a^" "•”** 
eettam arfitnical principle indifpmably nccefiary to tlic 
perfcCHon of ev^ metal, kiven as late as 1773 an'oanylup. 
qatftion to this purpofe was propofed by the Koyalv<>l(dueceill 
AcadeiBT of Sciences at Berlin t the prite was adjudg- ‘'“''T (he 
ed to M. Monnet, who in his anfwer confidtredfjj|^'’j^'l^ 
arfenic as a femi-metal of a peculiar kind, which is 
fo far from confiituting any elTential part of metals, 
that its prefence is always attended with inconveuicn- 
cca, dthrr by carrying off the metal as it fiiet away, or 
fpoiliag tbe mafi in which it remains. Thefe cunfider- (, 
atioBi, however, do not hinder us from afferting that Aciil of 
the acid of arfenic, like others, is a miueraliyiiig fub-*''l^'‘‘' * 
fiance, if at any time it happens to meet with 
in the bowels of tbe eaith, and to unite with it in that 
form. y 

Arfenic in its pure ftatc is well known to be a moll Poifoaou* 
deftrufiive and deadly poifori, for which the ai t uf me-1' ‘‘'.'vs f 1 
dicine has fcarcely as yet afforded a cure. Mr Beig."“'’'V‘‘"'^ 
man is of opinion that it acts .ns an highly corioriic"' 
acid, even when applied externally. He allu u-lls us, 
that the dry acid is more dcitruOive than white arle- 
nic; the regulus and realgar Icfs lb. Irum an expe¬ 
riment of Mr Kcheclc, however, in which eight grains 
of trfcnica] arid were given to a cat, it dues nut ap- 
|»ar that it aCts more violently than white aifenic. g 
The extreme danger attending this fubfiiuice wJien ta-Wliy it u 
ken into the human body, arifes from its inrolul)ility,m<>r< 
and the difficulty of decompounding it; for I here can 
but little danger arife fiom a liquid, unlcfs like corro- 
five acids, it lliould at once burn the fubfiance of the 
Aoniacli like fire ; or, like laurel water fiilpcnd the ac¬ 
tion of the nervous fyfitm. Currofive fublimatc, folu- 
tioiis of mercury in aquafuilii, &c. will as certainly 
poifcni a» arfenic; but they are much lefs difih'ult to 
cure, becaufe any alkaline fiibfiance will certainly de¬ 
compound them aud deftroy their deUterious tiScacy. 

Arfenic, on the contrary, cannot be decompounded, 
nor united with any known fubllance, at leafi in fuch 
a fhnrt tune as the exigence of the cafe we fpeuk uf 
would require, without a confiderabic degree of heat. 

It therefore remains in the ftomach, continually extrt- 
iug its Biifchievous qualities, unlefs it can be diieharg- 
cd by vomiting. ' ^ 

The fymptoms attending arfenic when fwallowt-d Spr.pion's 
are, naufea, licknefa, and retching to vomit, about halfoiti mhng 
an hour after it is taken. Thefe are followed by vio-l^' ('val¬ 
ient vomitings, hiccups, aud pains in the fiomach 
bowels. Convulfions and pallies of the limbs prefently 
fucceed, with intenfe heats, cold fweats, palpitations of 
the heart, extreme anxiety, proilration of ftrength, 
third aud drynefs of the mout^i and throat, lufs of rea- 
fon, and at lafi death. If the quantity taken was con- 
fiderable, the patient dies in feven or eight hours after 
taking it; and the fiomach end iuteftines are found, 
upon diffeAioci, to he coivoded and perforated. When 
this is not th< cafe, violent putrefaAive fymptoms 
foon enfue after arfeiiic Is fwallowed ; for rhe bodies of 
thofe who are poifoned by it generally have abundance 
of red or purple fpots even before death. It remark¬ 
ably ioflaiQcs the coats of the fiomach, and the putre- 

faction 
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Arfcnlr. ftiAIon is faid pirtiraUHr to ttike ptacr in thr irautliti 
of int'ii. Mr Bcrgmen relatrs, that in the body of a rein 
who waspoifoned with arfeoiet and difledied io the 
anatomical theatre at Upfali the ptrtnrfa&ion had been 
fo Urong that-the mineral was derived of part of its 
phlogiiton, and emitted the garKc fm^, that pecaliar 
19 charaw^eriflic of arfenic when in this fituation. 

Antidc'tcs Many antidotes have been propofed againft this 
itjefTedual. dreadful poifon by authors of the higheft reputation ; 
lfpr»{>ufed.]j,,l it is to be feared without that fiiccefs which the 
confidence of tbofe who propofed them Teemed to cn* 
fui-e. Indeed, preriout to any great hope of fuccefsin 
this refpedi, it ought to be fhown that thefe antidotes 
are able to effoA tome cunfidcrable change on arfenic 
when out of the body j and that not in lolution, but 
when in a powder not very fine, as is the cafe with ar¬ 
fenic when it is ufually taken. Mr Bergman recom¬ 
mends alkalis in difeafes occafimicd by arfenic : Nay 
he tells us, that fince phlogillon and alkalis are the 
tnoA powerful corre^Ion of acid acrimony, it wilt reti- 
diiy occur, how it may be mitigated, and its deleterious 
cfie^K obviated.” But the many fatal accidents con- 
fequent on taking this minci'al, Ihow that none of thufe 
are to be depended upon. Bergman hitnfelf indeed 
cautions us againft truftmg to phlogifton corrcflors 
alone; and pcrliaps the folution ofhepar fulphuris, 
which contains the united powers of both the alkaline 
and phlogiftic antidotes united, might piove more effi¬ 
cacious than cither of them fingly. Oils, fats, milk, 
warm fat broths, frefh butter, &c. have all been recom¬ 
mended ; and, no doubt, in fuch deplorable cafes, are 
thofe remedies to which we can tnoft readily have re- 
courfe : but even here it is evident, tliat their efficacy 
muft be exceedingly duhiouH, whatever their intrinfic 
virtues may be ; and for this plain rcafon, that the ar¬ 
fenic is already in conta£i with the (lomach, and 
though the remedies might have prevented its aSion 
had niey been JirJl fwallowcd, their operation muft be 
b much }e& powcri'nl after the poifon has had accefs to 

IX the ftomach and begun to exert Us pernicious effirfis. 
Arfcniere- Notwithftaiiding thefe dreadful cffcAs of arfenic 
commend, when taken in large quantity, attempts have not 
dicbe b«r wanting to introduce it into the materia medica. 
internally '^hc difcafc indeed iii which they have been recum- 
aiideiter. mended (the cancer) is of a very incurable nature, at 
nslly. leaft by ordinary medicines. M. le Fcbiirc, a French 
liyfician, fome time ago publifhed a treatlfc, in which 
c recommended pure white arfenic as a fpecific in 
that diftemper. The dofe was fonr French grains, 
equal to 3 ^ Englifh, difTulved in a French pint (32 
troy ounces) of diftilled water. A table fpoonful of 
this foliiuon is to be taken with an equal quantity of 
milk, and half an ounce of fyrup of poppies, every 
morning faftiug,. and taking core to tafte nothing for 
an hour after. This courfe muft be continued eight 
days { after which a dofe it to be taken twice every day 
in the fame manner, one in the morning and another 
about eight at night. At the end of a fo.'tuight three 
dufes may be exhibited-daily, the third being taken at 
mid-day. Thus people of a weakly couftitution may 

continue till the cure is completed ; but fuch as arc 
more robuft may gradually augment the dofe till two 
table fpoonfuls are taken at each time witli as much 
milk, and half an ounce of fyrup of poppies. Children 


tnnft on no account take nfore than three tcafpocmfiiU Ar.'" ir. 
a-dtiy, with a propoitioiial quantity of fyrup of pop.'~^/'^ 
pies. For adiilta, the Urength of the folutioii, as well 
as the quantity, is to be augmented ; fix grains'being 
put into the ieeond bottle and eight into the third ; 
and a purgative compofed of manna, ikubarb, and fal 
feignelic, is to be given every eight or twelve days. 

Au ifToe he confidcri as ufcful in every cafe. The 
tumor, if not ulcerated, ought to be walhed with 
a folution of Rffenic in the proportion of eight grains 
to a pint: and he advifes the following cataplaftn : 

«> Take of canvA juice, uoc pound ; of iugar of lead, 
half an ounce ; of arfenic, diffolvcd in diftilled vinegar, 
half an ounce j of liquid laudanum, a drachm and a 
half: form the whole into a mnfs with as much pow- 
del Ilf heirloek as is lultieicut for the purpofe. The 
tumour is to be covered to a moderate thicknefs with 
this cat.iplafm, which is to he kept on by a diachylon 
plaller.” When the cancer is of the ulcerated kind, 
lie direfls the ichorous iVrofity to be taken away by 
means of diy ebarpet at eich dreffing, and the fore to 
be fomented with the .irfenicid folutiun with the chill 
taken oft' it, and b-iving about a third {>an of red wine 
added to it. When the lore is of a very bad kind, he 
propofes the arfenic to be dilTolved in dccodtion of 
bark for the puipofe of fomentation ; after which ibc 
cataplafm and plaltcr arc to be applied, and this is to 
be renewed every twelve hours. 

M. Le Febure alTerto, that the arfenic, when taken 
with the precautions juft niriitioned, is not altended 
with any bad conrequences, nor has it a difagrrcable 
taftc. Its jtlion is fcarccly perceived on any of the 
feerclions or excretions; though fome difrharge their 
urine more freely than ulual, and with fome the belly 
it more loofe. In fome the perTpiralioii is more co¬ 
pious •, but thefe cfTc^ls are neither regular nor enn- 
ilant. Hv does not coufidrr it us an infallible cure for- 
the diftemper in every poITible ftage j but thinks that 
the difcafc is incurable, when, in its progrefs it has 
eroded a blood vflTcl, and occafioned a confiderablc lie* 
niorrhagyi alfo when the patient is of a he£iic or 
plithifieal liabit of body. Witli refpedt to regimen, he 
direfls whey, with twelve grains of nitre to the bolili, 
or a weak dcco^linn ofulihea with .an rquul tjuantity 
of nitre ; and to ubftaiu from w'lne and lenweiitcd h- 

J [Uors. Broth made with beef, veal, or chicken, is al- 
0 proper. ,j 

Mr Bergman informs u«, “ that it can hardly bcMr B..’- 
douhled but arfenic m.ay be applied to valuable pur-man’* «)•»- 
pofes in mcdicioc, and experiments have long ago pul ’’''m- 
that out of doubt; but with refpcfl both to its dofe 
and preparation, the utmoil caution is ncceffary.” 

Dr Black, however, has feen the internal exhibilicm-j-i., ,, ,0,- 
of arfenic, in thofe cafes where it is recommended hyu.ii cslulx- 
foreigQ phyficuna, attended with very dan,;i'ious coa unin'f arl*. 
fcquences, fuch as hcclica, &e. He has likewiii-i'* 
known obftinatc ulcers healed by it. Yet tluuigb ilu 
external ufc of arfenic has proved fuccefsful in foiiiu 
cafes, it hat often, even in this way, produced vciy 
terrible confequcnces: fo that the Duflor, far from 
recommending the internal ufo of it, reprobates it even 
in external applications. 

As phyficians arc often called in cafes where it is 
fufpeded that people have died from the cffeAs of ar- 
Y y X feme 
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fcnrc taken internally, Dp^or Black gives the follow* 
leg dircdion* to the phyficiae who happens to be thus 
employed*- 

He Qiould anfwer every qneftion pot to him wkh 
cautioa, a, die lives and reputation* of mMy often de¬ 
pend on his opinions. 

“ The firft queftion ufually put is, Whether, from 
the fympttms of the patient, or the sppeannee of the 
body after death, he imagines the drccafcd died by be* 
ing poifoned with arfrnlc 1 The fyniptoms attending 
the taking of arfcnic are^ in about a quarter of an 
hour, ficknefsat lloniach, fueceeded by vomiting, pur¬ 
ging, burning pain in the bowels, heat and thirll, pains 
and cramps in the legs and thighs, fyncope, and death. 
When the body is examined, the inteftinvs appear in* 
flamrcl and corroded ; nay, fame ulcerations appear 
about the anus even before death. But we mull 


Herat, and the intelUnes in particular; the pulfe be* Arloiir. 
comes extremely weak and irritable, and this is attended ‘ 
with a kind of paralytic affection of Oie limhs, maraf- 
dios, &c. Milk and oil have been recommended as an¬ 
tidote* : but the milk may curdle, and the oil will not 
mix with the fluidt in the intc&ines. It is therefore ad* 
vifabte, when a pliyficlan is called to a patient who 
has fwaliowed ariciik, to make ufe of mucilages. A 
friend of Dr. BlackS, who had no mucilage at band, 
-thought of the whites of eggs, and fueceeded. After 
the violence of the firll attack is over, a milk diet, 
opiates, &c. are proper ; and feme time after, eledri* 
city has been found of great fcrvice. Some luve ad- 
vifed to exhibit heparfulphuris, as already noticed: but 
this is founded, nut un experience, but theory ; and it 
cannot be ftippufcd ihat fuch a quantity can riiu-r ilie 
fyfteni as w’iil be fuffieient fur neutralizing the arfcuic. 


take care not to be deceived by enifions of the ftomaeh 
oecnrioned by the gailric juice, which has a power of 
dilToIving the lluinach after death. The dillefence is 
that the arfcnic occafions inflammation and blacknefs, 
w hereas none appears in the other cafe. If the perfoii 
cfcapes, he is in danger of being afllided by marafnius, 
paralytic sifleitions of the limbs, great debility, &e. 

“ The fccoad queflioii generally alked is, Whether 
any arfcnic lus been found in the iiitcdlm s f The me¬ 
thod c.f difeovering this is as follows: The coiiteuts 
of the (tomach and intedines Ihunld be taken out and 
wadied in water ; and any powder it runiainb fiificicd 
to ftpuinte. If any arreniebe mixed with it, it wilt full 
to the bottom, and mull then be cxairiued by Uie fol¬ 
lowing method]: 

■ I. By laying it on a red hot iron. If it he aife* 
nic, it will evaporate, without melting, in a thick 
white vapour; and this may be Ihuwn by the 40tli 
part of a grain. 

“ 2. We may mix fomc of it with charcoal; in 
which (Inle, If it he arfcnic, it will emit an odour very 


and covertiug it into orpiment, which is the dellgn 
of exhibiting it. 

Nutwithdaiiding, however, .the very violent effeds 
of arfenie, it has been employed in the cure of difeafes, 
both as applied externally and as taken intunally. 
Externally, white arfcnic has been cLU’Cy employed 
in cafes of caiiccr; and as ufed in this way. it is fup* 
pofed that its good effeds depend on its acting ns a 
peculiar corrolive : and it is imagined, ih.nt nileiiic is 
the bafis of a remedy long celebrated m cancer, which, 
however, is Aill kept a feerbt by a family of the name 
of fiuniel in Ireland. According to the hell conjec¬ 
tures, their application conlillN of the powder of f»me 
vi-gelahles, particuluily the ranunculus llammeiis and 
cotula fcclida, with u eoiili Jerable projiortion of arfcnic 
and flower of fulphur intimately mixed together. This 
powder, made into a jmlle with the white of an egg, 
is applied to the cancerous part which it is iutenued 
to corrode ; and being covered with a piece of thin 
bladder, fmeared alfu with ilie white of an egg, it is 
fullered to lie on from 24 to 48 hours; and afterwards 


like garlic 5 but this will not be perceived unUfs it be the efehar Is to be treated with foftening digeftive, as 
mixed with charcoal or fume inflammable matter. in other cafes. 


“ 3. We may cnclofc the powder with fomc char¬ 
coal, between two poliihed bits of copper, the edges 
of which are moillciied with a lute made of two parts 
of fine fund and one of pipe clay. The plates being 
then bound together with a wire, and the whole made 
red hot, the aiTcuical powder will thus be metallized, 
und, penetrating the copper, a blackilh /kin will firft 
appear upon it •, which being rubbed off, the parts 
which the arfenlcal vapour has touched will appear of 
a whitilh or lead colour. 

“ 4. We may metallize or reduce the arfenie in a 
glafs tube, by means of the black flux. Thisiseafily 
dune by mixing two or three parts of the flax with one 
of the powder. This mixture being put into a fmall 
glafii tube, and a heat applied fufficient for volatilizing 
the arfenie, the greatell part of it will be mctalli/.e£ 
One end of the tube is to he left open ot flril, and 
then flopped «ilh lint or wool j the other made red 
hot ; and if the tube be then broken, the arfenie is 
meljllized. One giain of arfenic will be fuiucicDt 
thole experiments.” 

^n'lit firll fyniptoms which rnfue on the taking of ar- 
fcr.i^ fliow that it is of a highly inflammatory, eauIHc, 
, sad i(|iTjolive nature, with regard to the fyftem iu ge- 


Arfenic, infubilancc, to the extent of an eighth of 
a graiu for a dofe, combined with a little of the flowers 
of fulphur, has been faid to he employed internally 
in fome very obflinate cafes of cutaneous difeafes, and 
with the bell effedl. But of this we have no experience. 

Of all the difeafes iu which white arfenie has been 
ufed latenially, there is no one in which it has been fo 
frequently and fo fucccfsfully employed as in the cure of 
intermittent fevers. It has long been ufed in Lincoln- 
fhire, and fome other of the fenny countries, under the 
name of the arftnic drop, prepared in different ways : 
And it is conjeAured, that an article, which has had a 
very eztenfive file, under the title of the tafitltjt ague- 
drt^, the form of preparing which, however, is Hill 
kept a fecret, it nothing elfc but a folution of arfenie. 
But whetlicr tbit be the cafe or not, «c have now the 
mod fatisfaflory information concerning this article in 
the Medical Reports, of the effedlt of Arfcuic in the 
cure of agues, remitting fevers, and periodic head- 
achs,” byT}r Fowler of Stafford. He direAs, that 64 
grains of arfcnic, reduced to a very fine powder, and 
mixed with at much llxed vegetable atkaline fait, /hould 
be added to half a puuud of dillllled water in a flo- 
reace flalk} that it fliouhl be then placed in a fand* 
, heat. 
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>jfenic. heat, and gently boilod till the avfenic b« completely 
• ’ diflblved j tliat after the foliitiun ia cold, half aa Mioce 

of compound fpirit of lavender be added to it, and ai 
much diftUlcd water ai to make the whole folution 
amount to a pound. This-folution ia taken in dofcs, 
regulated according to the age, flrength, and other 
eircuinllancos of the patient, from two to twelve dropa, 
once, twice, or ofuncr in the courfc of the day. And 
in the difcalVa mentioned above, particularly in inter* 
mittents, it has been found to be a fafe and very efiica* 
cioQs remedy, J>oth by Dr I'owler and by other pradlt- 
tioners: but in fome inllaiices, even when given in 
very fmall dofes, we have found it excite violent vo¬ 
mitin';. But bdidcs this, it has alfo been alleged by 
foiiK', that th'ife cured of iiitermittcnts by arfenic are 
vi.ry liable t,) become phthilical. If arfciiic (hall ever 
be exteiifjvely employed internally, it will probably be 
moi^ Certaui and moll fafe in ita operation when brought 
15 to the ll.ite of a fall readily fulnhle in water.” 
nh r nfes Plulufoplu’rs are wont to evince the extraordinary 

I aru.i... pyn,f,fy „f bodies, and the wonderful fubtilty of ta¬ 

pe.urs, by j fynuiiithetic ink made with orpiment and 
.•tee .tv "• little • ; for wriling made with vinegar of litharge, by 
aiLi’i itfelr iiivibble, expofed to the vapour of this liquor bc- 
cotnesina few minutes brown, even though a great 
many folds of paper be iuterpofed. 
ifthrs. Wines naturally acid, or grown fo by age, (till 
lulwratKrti continue to be edulcorated by lead, notwitbllanding 
f wiDt*. puiiifhments attending the detection of this fraud ; 

it is th:rcfore<or great conrequence to be in podelGon 
of an eafy method of difcovcring fucli a fnphillication. 
Fur this puipofc a probatory liquor has been recom¬ 
mended, cumpofed of ciiullic fixed alkali and orpiment; 
which indaiuly throws down a black or daik bruvrn 
precipitate, in cunfcquencc of the union of the fulphur 
of the orpiment with the metal, 'i'he fame elTedl will 
take place 011 the a<ldii.iua of common hepar fnlphuris; 
but methods have been contrived of eluding this proof. 

' If a fnialL quantity of vlialk be coiitained in the 

the faline hepar does not produce the intended efllft; 
fur the falling of the v’liiu calcareous earth diminilhes 
the blackncfs. The utiur prob.itory liquor is alfo ren¬ 
dered inclTectusl by a Urge quantity of tartar; becniifc 
the tart.sreous acid, uiiitmg with the lime, forms a 
kind of felcuite, which in like ina.tncr diiniuillies the 
blacknefH. 

trfiwe in Arfenic fomeiimcs enters metallic compnCiions, 
nmpoTi- efpecially copper and tin ; but it were much to be 
ion with wiihed that fuch compofitioiis were baiiiilied, at lead 
file, from the kitchen. Shot niotle of lead is fumetimes 
hardened by orpiment. 

Rcgulus of arfenic enters into the compofitlon of 
Meuder’s pliofphorus. The power of the calx in vitrifi¬ 
cation was long ago known to Gebcr; and it is fre¬ 
quently employed in glafs huufes, either for facilitat¬ 
ing fuGon, for acquiring a certain degree of opacity, 
or finally for carrying off phlogilloo. The nuthod in 
which mountain crylUls, placed over orpiment, white 
arfenic, crude antimony, and fal ammoniac, mixed in 
a crucible, are tinged by means of bent, is deferibed 

jj by Neri, and upon iriile is found to be trim. 

II painting. “ piintirig too, the artifts, fometimes employ 

arfenic. Painters in oil frequently life Loth orjiiment 
aud realgar; and it is probable that w ood covered with 


a pigment ipixed with white arfenic would not be 
fpoil^ by worm*. A moft beautiful green pigment 
may be precipitated from blue vitriol by means of 
white arfenic diOolved in water, together with vege¬ 
table alkali. This prepared either with water or oil. 
affords a colour which fuffers no change in many years. 
The playthings of children, however, (Kould nut be 
painted with this or any other preparation of arfenic, 
on account of their enftom of putting every thing into 
their mouths.” 

Arfenic is alfo ufed id dying, and the yellow com. 
bination of it with fulphur has the property of icadily 
dilTulving indigo $ for which purpufe it is ufed in clotli 
printing. It ku it fall again, however, on expofure 
to the air { and therefore cau lie employed ouly in pen¬ 
cil colours, where a Uige quantity is laid on at uiae. 
The neutral arfenicai lait is ufed in fome niaiiufadnrca 
in France ; but for what pnrpofcs is not known. 

AKSENIUS, a deacon uf the Uoman church, of 
great learning and piety. He was pitched upon by 
the pope to go to tlie emperor Theodulius, as tutor to 
his (on Arcadius. ArfcniuK arrived .it Cun/lantinople 
in the year 3S3. The cnipe’ior happening one day to 
go into the room where Arfenius was inltruCting Ar¬ 
cadius, his Ton was feuted and the preceptor llandiug; 
at this he was exceedingly difpleafcd, took from his Ion 
the imperial omainents, made Arfenius fit in his place, 
and ordered Arcadius for the future to receive his Icf- 
fons (landing uncovcied. Arcadius, however, produd 
but little by his tutor’s inllru£tiuns, fur (omc time af¬ 
ter he formed a defign of derpateking him. The olTicer 
to whom Arcadius had applied for tins puipofc, di¬ 
vulged the affair to* Arfenius, who retired to the dc- 
ferts of Scctc, where he paffed many years in tiie exer- 
cifeb of the muff (Iritl and fervent devotion. He died 
there, at y5 years of age. 

ARSHO'i’, a town of the Auflriail Netherland 
fituated about 14 miles call of the city of Mecliliii, in 
£. l.ong. 4. 45. N. Tat. 51.5. 

A RSINOF, (anc. gcog.), a town of Egypt, on ihe 
well lidc of the Arabian g'df, near its extremity, to 
the foutii of Hicropolib, (Strulio, Ptolemy] ; called 
CLopatr'n by fome. Another Arfinor, a town of Ci¬ 
licia, (Ptolemy) { and the fifth of that nume in Cilici.i, 
(Stephanus); with a roudorll.itiuii for(h]p>, (Strabo). 
A third Arlinoe, in the foiitli of Cyprus, with u port 
between Cilinm and Salamii, (Stiaho). A fourth, an 
inland town of Cyprus, called Mar'tunt formerly, (Ste¬ 
phanus). A fifth in the north of Cyprus, between A- 
camas and Soli, (Strabo) ; fo e:dled from Arfinoc, a 
quren of l^ypt,, Cyprus being in the hands of the Plo- 
lemies. A fixth Aifinoc, a maritime town of Cyrene, 
formerly calk'd Tcuchira. A fevcnlli Arfinoc, in the 
Nomos Arfinoites, to die w'eff of the Hcracleotcs, on 
the weftern bank of the Nile, formerly (.ilkd Cruo^ 
difoniffl Vrbi, (Strabo); the name /Itf.iw co(itiiiui.d 
under Adrian, (Coin), Ptolemy- calls tins Arlinoe un 
inland metropolis, and therefore at fume dilt.mce from 
the Nile, with a port a.i!cd I'lokmuh. An eighth Ar- 
finoe, a inarilinic town ofTyeia ; lotalleti by Ptolemy 
Philadrlphns, afterllu- name of hiscoilfoil, wilieh dnl 
not hold long, it afterwards recovering its ancient name 
Patara, (Strabo). A iimlh, a town of the Ti-oglo- 
dyia-, iicai the mouth of the Aiubian gulf, which to- 
” w.ir.h 


Arfenic 

II 

Arlinoe. 
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Arfi* «nWl«'EtUlopii is trrminMt-(1 bj: t promontory ctlled <)OTre fome art. Many oilier arts ire of futh antiq^iity Aitw 

i iJiw, (I*lolcfny). I'bis Arfipoc i» csikd hrmiety m to jJace the inveiitiwa beyond ihc reach of Uatlitioii.'*—“v*~ 

the third ot that name in this quarter, with the &Tcra} lia*c jfradually crept into the world without an 

^ ' difliut'liuD / hecaufe fitiiiteci o» a iieckuf land in«entor. The bufy mind, however, accuAomed to a •o 4 

runiiin* out a ^at way into the fea. beginning in thiny^s, cannot reft till it finds or imagines 

AR^TSdW TTtasja, in tnufic, is a term ap^ied to a beginning to every art. The moft probable coiiJcc> 
conipofilions in which one part rifes and the other hires of this nature the reader may fee in the hiftuHcal 

falls. introdudions to the dift^crent articles. 


ARSMAFT io botany. See pERaiCAMA. 
ARSON, in Englifii law, is the maluious and wil> 
ful buniing of the hoiife or ojthoulc of unutlier man; 
which is felony at common law. 

This is ail oifenoe of very great malignity, and much 
more perniriuus to the public than liinpU- theft: bc> 
enufe, ilrfl, it is an ofTence againfi that right of habi¬ 
tation which is acquired by the law of nature as well 
8d by the laws of focicty j next, bccanfe of the terror 
and ennfufion that nccelTarily attends it; and, laftly, 
becaufe in finiplc theft the thing llolen only changes its 
mailer, but fltll remains in rjjr for the benefit of the 
niblic; whereas by burning the very fubftance is abfo- 
utely defiroyed. It is alio fivquently more deftrnc- 
tivc than murder itfelf, of which too it is often the 
caufe: fince murder, atrocious as it is, feldom extends 
beyond the felonious afl defigned, whereas fire too fw- 
queiilly involves in the common calamity perfons un¬ 
known to the incendiary, and not intended to be hurt 
fayhim, and friends as well as enemies. 

ARSURA, in ancient cuftonts, a term ufed for the 
melting of gold or filver, either to refine them, or to 
examine their value.—The method of doing this is ex¬ 
plained at large in the liKick Book of the Exchequer, 
afcrihid li> Gervaife, in the chapter Dt OJ^cio Milii'u 
jirgfniarii, being in thofo days of great ufe, ou ac¬ 
count of the various places and different manners in 
which the king’s niuuey was paid. 

AasoRA, is alfo ufed fur the lofs or diminution of 
the ii'.ctal in the trial. In this fenfe, a pound was faid 
tot tin/erc Jenariot, to lufe fu many pennyweights. 

Aasoaa is aifu ufed fur the duft and fi^eepings of 
filverfmiths, and others, who work in filver, melted 
down. 

ART is defined by 1 -ord Baroif, A proper difpofal 
of the things of nature by human thought and expe¬ 
rience, fo ns to anfwcr the feverdl purpofei of man¬ 
kind ; in which fenfe nrl Hands oppofed to nature. 

Art it principally ufed for a fyftem of rules ferving 
to facilitate the performance of certain actions; in 
which fenfe it Hands oppofed to fcUncet or a fyftem of 
Ipcculntive piinoiples. 

Arts are commonly divided into nfeful or mtchanie, 
Ulrral or polilf. The former are thofe wherein the 
hand and My are more concerned than the mind ; of 
which kind are moft of thofe which fumilb us with 
the nueffariet of life, and nre popularly kuown by the 
nameofrrfl. 7 «/ as baking, brewing,carpentry,fmithery, 
weaving! 8:c.—The latter are fuch as depend more on 
the labour of the mind than that of the hand; they are 
the produce of the imagination, their offence conCIli in 
txprtjiim, and their end ii pleafurt. Of this kind are 
* . poetry, painting, mufic, 4 :c. 

Origin Progrejt of /i6r -AaT8. Some ufeful arte moft be 
nearly coeval with the human race; fw food, clothing, 
and babiutiou, even in their original limplidty, re- 
% 


In all countries where the people are barbarous andri'^jircftof 
illiterate, tlw progrefs of arts is extremely flow. It i8"frf“l sftt 
vouched by an old French poem, that the virtues of 
loadftone were known in France before anno ii6o.^ y 
The mariner’s compals was exhibited at Venice anno 
iiCo, by Paulus Venetus, us bis own invention. Johu 
Goya of Amalphi was the firft who, many years after¬ 
ward, ufed it in navigation; and alfo paffed for being 
the inventor. Though it was ufed in China for navi¬ 
gation long before it was known in Europe, yet to this 
day it is not fo perfe^ as in Europe. Inftead of fuf- 
pending it in order to make it aA freely, it is placed 
upon a bed of find, by which every muiioii of the fliip 
difturhs its operation. Hand.milli, termed qurrvt, 
were early ufed for griudiug corn; and when coi ii enme 
to be raifed in greater quauiity, hurfe-tnilh fueceedeJ. 
Water.milU for grinding corn arc deferibed by Vitru¬ 
vius. Wind-mills were known in Greece and in Ara¬ 
bia as early as the feventh century; and yet no mention 
is made of them in Italy till the fourteeuth. That they 
were not known in England in the reign of Henry VIll. 
appears from a houfehold bonk of an earl of Northum¬ 
berland, cotemporary with that king, Hating an al¬ 
lowance for three mill horfes, “ two to draw in the 
mill, and one to carry fluff to the mill and fro.'* 
Water-mills for corn muft hi England have been of a 
later date. The ancients had mirror-glaffes, and em¬ 
ployed glafs to imitate cryllal vafes and goblets ; yet 
they never thought of uling it in windovrs. la the 
131I1 ccntiiiy, the Venetians were the only people who 
had the 111 uf making cryflul glafs for niirrors. A 
clock that ftrikes the hours was unknown in Europe 
rill the end of the 12th century. And hence the cu- 
Horn of employing men to proclaim the hours during 
night; which to this day continues in Germany, Flan¬ 
ders, and England. Galileo was the firft who conceived 
an idea that a pendulum might be ufcfiil for mea- 
furing time ; and Huygens was the firft who put the 
idea in execution,by making a pendulum clock. Hook, 
intbe year 1660, invented a fpiral fpring for a watch, 
though a watch was far from being a new invention. 

Paper was made no earlier than the r^th century; and 
the invention of printing was' a century later. Silk ma- 
nufaflures were long eHablilked in Greece before filk- 
worms were introduced there. Ilie manufaAurers were 
provided with raw filk from Perfia : but that com¬ 
merce being frequently interrupted by war, two monks, 
in the rcigo of Juilinian, brought eggs uf the filk- 
woim from Hinduftan, and taught their countrymen 
the method of managing them.—The art of reading 
made a very flow progreu. I'o encourage that art in 
England, the capital puniftunent for murder was re¬ 
mitted if the criminal could but read, which in law 
language it termed btne^ of citrgy. One would ima¬ 
gine that the arts muft have made a very rapid piogiefa 
when fo greatly favoured : but there is a fignal proof 

of 
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Am- ef tKe contrary : for fo fmall aa edition of the Bible 
■ r - ■ as 600 copie«t (ranflatcd into Esglilh in the reigpof 
Henry VIII. wra# not wholly fold off ia three ycari. 
The people of England mull hare been profoundly ig¬ 
norant in Queen Elizabeth’* time, when a forged claule 
added to tlic 20th article of the Englilh creed paffed 
niinoticcd till about jO years ago. 

The dil'coverivs of the Portngiicfc in the weft coaft of 
Africa i»a remarkable inftance of the ftow progrefa of 
arts. Ill the beginning of the I ytli century, they were 
totally ignorant of that coaft beyond Cape Non, 28 deg. 
nurtli latitude. In 1410, the ccKbraled Prince Henry 
of Portugal fitted out a fleet for difcovencs, which pro¬ 
ceeded along the cuall to Cape Bojadorc in 26deg. but 
liad not cniioge-to double it. 101418, 'i'riilaii Vaz 
dilcovered the iDaiid Porto Santo ; and the year after, 
llie iOnnd Madeira was dilcovercd. In 1459, a I’ortu- 
guefe captain doubled Cape Bojadorc; and the next 
year the Portiigucfe reached Cape Blanco, lat. 20 deg. 
ill 144(^. NonaTnftandotihicd Cape deV«rd,Ut. 14. 
40. In 1441^, Don Gonzallo Vallo took poffeflion of 
the Azores. In 1449, the iflands of CapedeVerd were 
difcovcrcd for Dun Henry. In 1471, Pedro d’Efcovar 
difeoveu'd the illand Sc Thomas and Prince’s iftand. 
In 1484, Diego Cam difcovcrcd the kingdom of Con¬ 
go. Ill i486, BnrlUolumewDiaz,employed by John II. 
of Poilugal, doubled the Cape of Good PIopc, which 
lie called Cabo Tormento/o, from the tempeftuous 
weather he found in the paffage. 

Ciuftb exertion of national fpirit upon any particular 

whu-h ad- promotes activity to profreiite other arts. The Ko- 
vaiice the mans, hy conftaiit ftudy, came to excel in the art of 
prugrsfiof war, which led them naturally to improve upon other 
*'**■ arts. Having, in the progrel's of focieiy, acquired 
fome degree of talle and pohih, a talent for writing 
broke forth. Nevius compofed in verfe feven books 
of the Punic war ; betides comedies, replete with bit¬ 
ter raillery agamft the nobility. Eiinius wrote annals, 
and an epic poem. Lucius A.ndronicus was the father 
of dramatic poetry in Rome. Pacuvius wrote trage¬ 
dies. Plautus and Terence wrote comedies. Lucilius 
compofed falires, which Cicero elUema to be flight 
and void of enidiiion. Fabitis Pi^or, Cincius Ali- 
mentus, Pifo Frugi, Valerius Antias, and Cato, were 
rather aunalifts than hillonans, confining tUeinfelvrs to 
nakrd fatls, ranged in order of lime. 'Ilic genius of the 
Rtimnns for the tine arts was much inflamed hy Cn-ek 
learning, when free intercourfe betwien the two imtioiis 
was opened. Many of thofewhomade iliegreatcft figure 
in the Homan Hate cummcnced authors^ C'-erKr, Ciccro, 
&c. Syllu compofed nieniuirs of his own iranfaclions, 
a work much .etleemcd even in the days of Plutarch. 

The prtigrefs of art feldoin fail* to be rapid, when 
a people happen to be roufed out of a t jrpid Rate by 
fome fortunate change of circumllances. Profpcriiy, 
contrallcdwilh former abnfemenl, gives to the mind a 
fpring, which is vigoroufly exerted in every new pur- 
fuit. The Athenians made but a mean figure under 
the tyranny of Pifiitraius: but upon regainiog free¬ 
dom and itidepccdcncc, they were converted into he¬ 
roes. Miletus, a Oreek city of Ionia, being deftroy- 
cd by the king of Perfia, and the inhabitants made 
fiaves, the Athenians, deeply affeAed with the mifery 
of their brethren, boldly attacked the king in his own 
dominions, and burnt the city of Sardis. In Icf* than 


10 years after, they gained a fignal viftory at Mara- vlrta 
thon ; and, under Themiftocks, made head againll that ~v— 
prodigious aray with which Xerxes threatened utter 
min to Greece. Such profperity produced its ufual ef- 
£eAs : arts flourifhed with arms, and Athena became 
the chief theatre for fcicacci, as well as for fine arts. 

The reign of Augiillus Cizfar, which put an end to 
the rtincour of civil war, and reftored peace to Rome, 
with the comfort* of focieiy, proved an aufpicious era 
for literature 1 and produced a cloud of Latin hiftoriant, 
poets, and phiiofophers, to whom the modems uie in¬ 
debted for their tafte and talents. One who oiakcs a 
figure roufe* emulation in all: one catches fire from 
another, and the uational fpirit ia everywhere triumph¬ 
ant : cluflic.d work* are coinpofeci, and ufeful diicove- 
rics made in every art and fcience. With regard to 
Rome, it is true, that the Roman government under 
Augulliis w.xs lu cffc£t defputie: but dtfpoiifm, in that 
fingle inftance, made no obftructioii to literature, it 
having been the politic of that reign to hide power as 
much as pufliblc. A^fimilar revolution hajipencd in 
Tulcany about three centuries ago. That country 
having been divided into a number of fiiull icpublics, 
the people excited by mutual hatred between Imall na¬ 
tions ill elofc nCiglibunihood, hccamc ferormu* and 
bloody, flaming wuli revenge fur the flighldt oB'ciice. 

Thefc republics lit-ing unitt.d under ihe g.'-cat duke 
of Tufeany, enjoyed the I'weets of peace in a mild go- 
s-ernmenl. Th.it comfurtahie revohniun, which made 
the deeper imprciriuii by a relrofpevM to reeeiit calami¬ 
ties, roufed the natioiKil fpirit, and piuJueed ardent 
application to art:, and literature. The rcltoralioii o( 
the ruy.il family in England, which put an end t» a 
cruel and envenomed civil war, promoted imjjrovcmtnts 
of eveiy kind ; arts and indulliy made a rapid prugrefx 
among the people, theiugh left te> themfe-lves hy a wc.ik 
and fliictiiuung adminilli-aliun. Had the iidtioii, up. r. 
that favourable turn of fortune, been blelTcd wiiii a 
fuccefliuii of able and \ irliious pni;crx,ti> what a lieight 
might iieit ans and fcience* iiavc been earned ! In 
Scotland, a favourable period for impruveincnt wai. tlic 
reign of thr firft Reibert, after lhaking oil the Engliih 
yokt ; but the domineering fpirit of the feudal fyltem 
rendered aboitive eve-ry atieinjit. The 1 efti ration of 
the royal family mcntiaiied above, aiiiniaied the' legif- 
latuix' of Scotland to promote muaulnflure.'t of various 
kind* : but in vain ; i'eir the union of llie two eiowii* 
had inli'udnced defputifm into Seotl.nid, which funk, 
the genius of the people, auJ re-nde-red them heurtlef* 
and indolent. Liberty, ukUciI, and many otheT ad- 
vantages, were procured to them by the union of the 
two kingdoms: but ibe falutary tfleds were long fit- 
fpesded by mutual enmity, fuch us euminoiily lubfilU 
between neighbouring nations. Enmity wore out gra¬ 
dually, and ibc eyes of the Scot* weic opened to the 
nd antages of their prefent condition ; the national 
fpiiit was roufed to emulate and to exec!: talents 
were exerted, hitherto Istcnti and Scuiland at preiciit 
makes a figure in arts and fcicnccs above what it ever 
made while an indepaident kingdom. 

Another eaufe of a.Ii»vity arid animathin, in the be- 
ing engaged in fome important adion of doubtful c- 
vent 5 * druggie for liberty, the refilHng a potent in¬ 
vader, or the like. Greece, divided into fmall llatc* 
fV-qiicntlr at war with each other, advanced Iherauire 
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and the hnc arti to unriralled perfection. The Corii> 
ciiw, while engaged in'a pcriloua war for defence of 
tb«ir libertiei, exerted a vigorous national fpirit {thejr 
founded a univerCty for arts and fciences a public H> 
brary, and a public bank. After a long ftupor during 
the dark ages of Chriftianity, arts and literature retir¬ 
ed among the turbulent dates of Italy. The Royal 
Society in London»aQd the Academy of Sciences in Pa- 
rist were both of them inftiiuted after civil wars that 
had animated the people and ronfed their ailivity. 

As the progrefs of arts and fcicncea toward jierfec- 
tioi) is greatly promoted by etnuUtiont nothing is more 
fatal to an art or feience tlian to remove that fpury as 
~ where fume extraordinary ^'ciiius appears who fuaia 
above rivalihip. Mathematics feem to be declining in 
Britain ; the great Newton, having furpafled all the 
ancients, has not left to the moderns even the fainted 
hope of equalling him ; and what roan will enter the 
lifts who defpairs of viflory ? 

Ill a country thinly peopled, where even neceftary 
arts want hands, it is common to fee one perfon ex> 
ercifing mure arts than one : in feveral parts of Scot* 
land, one man ferves as a pHylieian, furgeon, and apo¬ 
thecary. In every populous country, even limple aita 
are fplit into parts, and each part has an artift appro¬ 
priated to it. In the large towns of ancient Egypt, 
a phylician waj coniined to a lingle difeafe. In me- 
iliauic arts that method is excellent. As a hand con¬ 
fined to a fjiigle operation becomes both expert and ex¬ 
peditious, a mcclianic art is pcrfe£led by having its dif¬ 
ferent operations dillrihuted among the greateft num¬ 
ber of hands: many hands arc employed in making a 
watch, and a ftill greater number in manufaAuring a 
web of woollen cloth. Various arts or operations car¬ 
ried on by the fame man, invigorate his mind, bccaufe 
they exercife different faculties ( and as he cannot be 
equally expert in every art or operation, he is fre¬ 
quently reduced to fupply want of Ikill by thought 
and invention. Conftant application, on the contrary, 
to a fmgle operation, coniines the mind to a fittgle 
«jbjc^, and excludes all thought and invention : in 
fuch a train of life, thefuperator becomes dull and ftu- 
|>id, like n heaft of burden. The difference is viii- 
ble in the manners of the people : in a country where, 
from want of liands, feveral occupations mull he car¬ 
ried on by the fame perfon, the people are knowing 
and converfable : in a populous countr)’, where manu- 
faelnres floiirifti, they arc ignorant and unfociable. 
’I’lie fame ifl'eft is equally vifible in countries where an 
art or mnnnfaf.tnre is coniined to a certain clafa of men. 
It is «ilil)le in Indoftan, where the people are divided 
into call:;, which never mix even by marriage, and 
where I’vtiy man follows hie father’s trade. The Dutch 
lint-boors are a limilar inftance: the fame familica 
cany on the trade from generation to generation ( and 
arc aix'uidiiigly ignorant and brutifli even beyond other 
Dutch peafants. The inhahiianli of Buckhaven, a 
fo poit in the county of Fife, were originally a co¬ 
lony of foreigners, invited hither to teach our people 
the art of fiftiing. They continue liihers to this day, 
marry among tbcmfelves, have little intercourfc with 
their neighbours, and are dull and ftupid to a proverb. 
T»r<>nrefv of Uftiuf arts paved the way to fine arts. Men upon 
theyi«farf».*hom the former had beftuwcd every cunvenicnce, 


turned their thoughts to the latter. Beauty was flu- Am. 
died in objeds of fight 5 and men of tallc attached 
themfelvca to the fine arts, which multiplied their en¬ 
joyments, and improved their benevolence. Sculpture 
and painting made an early figure in Greece ; which 
aiiorded plenty ot beautiful originals to be copied in 
thefe imitative arts. Statuary, a more fimplc imit.!- 
tion thaa pointing, was fooner brought to perfection : 
the ftatue of Jupiter by Phidias, and uf Juno by Po- 
lycletcs, though the admiration of all the world, were 
executed lung before the art of light and lliade was 
known. ApoHodorus, and Zeuxis his difciplc, who 
flourilhed in the i jth Olympiad, were the tirft who 
figured in that art. Another caufe concurred to ad¬ 
vance (latuary before painting in Greece, viz. a great 
demand for ftatuesof their gods. Architcifiure, as a 
fine art, made a flower progrefs. Proponions, upon 
which its elegance chiefly depends, cunnol be accu¬ 
rately afeertained, but by an infinity of trials in great 
buildings; a model cannot be reljt'd on : fur a large 
and a foall building, even of the fame form, require 
different proportions. 4 

From the fine arts mentioned, we proceed to litc-l'iter:<'y 
rature. It is agreed, among all antiquaries, that the'-.'’'"l’‘'h- 
firft writings were in vtrfe, and that writing in profc 
was of a much later date. The firll Greek who wrote 
in profe was Pherecides Syrun: the firll Ruinan was 
Appius Ckcus, who compofed a declamation againll 
Pyrrhus. The four books of the Chatah Bhade, 
which is the facred book of Hindollac, are compnfed 
in verfe llaiizas; and the Arabian compofitions in profe 
followed long after thofe in verfe. To account for that 
Angular fa£l, many learned pens have been employed; 
blit witliout fuccefs. By Tome it has been urged, that 
as mevhovy is the only record of events where writing 
is unknown, hittory originally was cumpofed in vcrle 
for the fake of memory. This is not falisfaetory. To 
undertake the painful talk ufcompul'ing in verfe, mere¬ 
ly for the fake of memory, would require more fore- 
fight than ever was exerted by a barbarian: not to 
mention that other means were ufed for prefervingthe 
memory of remarkable events { a heap of ftones, a pillar, 
or other objedl that catches the eye. The account 
given by Longinus is more ingenious. In a fragment 
of his treatife on verfe, the only part that remains, he 
obferves, “ that mcafurc or verfe belongs to poetry; 
becaufe poetry reprcfenls the various pafTions with 
their language ; for which reafon the ancients, in their 
ordinary difconrfe, delivered ihtir tlionghts in verfe 
rather than in profr.” Longinus thnught, that an. 
cieutly men were more expofed to actidents and dan¬ 
gers, than when they were protefted by good goMm- 
mciit and by fortified cities. But he fierns not to have 
adverted, that fear and grief, iufpired by dangers and 
misfortunes, are better fuited to humble profe than to 
elevated verfe. It may he added, that however natu¬ 
ral poetical di^ioii may be when out is animated with 
any vivid palfion, it it not fuppofuble that the ancients 
never wrote uor fpoke hut when excited by palfion. 

Their hillory, their laws, their covenants, were cer¬ 
tainly not compofed in that tone of mind. 

Ar, important article in the progrefs of the fine arta, 
which writers have not fuf&cienUy attended to, will 
perhaps explain this mj-ftery. The article ii. the pro- 

fcmon 
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fdSon of a barrl, which fpniii^ up in earif thnei he* 
*■ ' “" ' fore writing wa« known*, and ditd away gradually 
• See the ^^rriting turned more and more common +. 

^ritinr ^ bard*, being uni^fal favouritei, 

t See £arii .certainly <he firft compofitiont that writing waa 
employed upun: they wudd be carefully coUeCled 
by the moft fleilful writers, in order to preferre them 
in perpet ual remembrance, Tiie following part of the 
progrefe is obvious. People acquainted with no writ¬ 
ten compofition^, but what were in rerfe, compufed in 
▼erfe their laws, their religious ceremonies, and every 
memorable tranfaftion that was intended to be preferv- 
ed in memory by writing. But when fubjed* of 
writing multiplied, and becamemore and more involr. 
ed } v.'lien people began to reafon, to teach, and to 
h.irangtie j they were obliged to defeend to huinide 
profe : for to confine a writer or fpeakcr to verl'c in 
handling fiihje^ts of that nature would be a burden 
^ unfuppurtahic. 

tliflucy. prole compofitions of early hillorians arc all of 

them dramatic. A writer ddlitnte of art is natumlly 
prompted to relate fadks as he faw them performed : 
be intrudtiecB his perfonages as fpeaking and confer- 
ring ; and he liimfelF relates what was a«rd, and not 
fpoke. The hillorical books of the Old Tcftarocnt 
arc conipofed in that mode; and fo addicted to the 
dramatic are the authors of thofe books, that they fre¬ 
quently introduce God himfelf into the dialogue. At 
the fame time, the fimplicity of that mode is happily 
fuited to the porerty of every hicguage in its early pe¬ 
riods. The dranratic mode has a deltctotis effert tu 
expref&ng fciitimcnt, and every thing that is fimpJe 
and tender. Krad, as an iiiftance of a low incident be¬ 
coming, by that means, not a little iiitcrcRing, Ruth 
. 6. to iv. t6. 

The dramatic mode is far from plc.ifiiig fo much in 
relating bare hiiloric.'d faAs. Rend, us an example, 
the ftoryof Adonijah in i Kings i. ij—49. 

In that palTagp there are frequent repetitions; not 
however by the fame perfon, but by different perfons, 
who have occufiun in tbe courfe of llic flory to fay the 
fame things; which is natural in ihc dramatic mode, 
where things are reprifented precifcly as they were 
tranfafled. In that view, Hrimcr’i repetitions are a 
beauty, not a hleniilh ; for they air conlinedto the 
drauiattc ]>art, and never occur in the narrative. 

But the dramatic mode of compofiiion, however, 
pleafing, is tedions and intolerable in a long hillory. 
In the piogrefs of focicty new appetites and new paf- 
fions arife ; men come to be involved with each other 
in vartons roiinexiont; incidents and events multiply, 
and hiftory becomes intricate ati endlcfs variety of 
cTTCumftances. I'Walogue accordingly is more fpariiigly 
tiled, nud in hillory plain uamilion is mixed with it. 
Narration is as it were the ground-woik ; and dia¬ 
logue is raifed upon it, like flowers in embroider)', 
h^mifr is admitted by all to be the great mailer in 
that mode of compofition. 

The nan-ativc mode came in time fo to prevail, that 
in a long chain of hillory, the writer commonly leaves 
off dialogue akogciher. Hariy wiilcr* uf that kind 
appear to have very little judgment in diflinguifhing 
capital fails from minute ctrcumftinccs, fuch as can be 
fupplied by the reader without being mentioned. The 
hiftory of the Trojan tear by Dares Phrygius is a cu- 
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riout inftance of that cold and creeping manner of Art. 
compofition. Tbe Roman hiftories b^ore the time of 
Cicero are chroolcles merely. Cato, Fabiui Piflor, 
and Pifo, confined ihcmfclves to naked faAs. In the 
Auguftte Hiftoriie Beriptores we find nothing but a 
jejune narrative of fafts, commonly of very little mo¬ 
ment, concerning a degenerate people, without a 
fingle iftcidcBt that can roufc the imagination or exer- 
eife the judgment. The monkilh hiftories arc all of 
them compofed in the fame manner. 

The dry narrative manner being very little inle- 
refting or agreeable, a taftc for embcllifhri’cnt prompt¬ 
ed fome writers to be copious and vcibofe. Saxo- 
Grammalicus, who in the iith century compofed in 
Latin a hiftory of Denmark furpriiingly pure at 
that early peri^, is extremely verbofc and full of tau¬ 
tologies. Such a Itylf, at any rate uiiplenfant, is into¬ 
lerable in a modern tongue, before »t is enriched with 
a ftock of phrafes for exprefling aptly the great vari¬ 
ety of incidents that enter into hiftory. 

The perfection of biftoricfil coinpolition which wri¬ 
ters at lull attuin to after wandering through various 
impcrfefl inodes, is a rclaiion of interelling fadls, 
cnnncfled with thrir motives and conftquenecs. A 
hiftory of that kind is truly a chain of ciiufij and cf- 
feiU. 6 

The hillory of Thucydides, and ftill inor>- that ofi;l Dijuciirc. 
Tacitus, arc Ihining iiifljnces of that mode. 

Eloquence was of a later date than the art of litera¬ 
ry compofition ; for till the latter was improved 
there were no models for ftiidying thr former. Cite- 
n’’s oration for Rofeius is compofed in a ftyle diffufe 
and highly ornatninted ; which, fays Plutarch, was uni- 
vcrfally approved, hecaufe at that time the ftyle in 
Alia, intioduced into Rome with its luxury, was in 
high vogue. But Ciceit), in a journey to Greece, 
whne he Icifuady Qudied Greek authors, was tamriit 
to prune off fuperfluttics, and to punfy his ilylc, whkii 
he did to a high degree of rctinL-nient. IK introdu- 
ced into his native tongue a fwectticfs, a grace, a m/i- 
jelly, that furprifed the world, and even the Romans 
ihemfclves. Cicero obftTves with great regict, that if 
ambition for power had not drawn Julius C'afar from 
the bar to command legions, he would liavc become 
the moft complete orator in the world. So pr.riuil aic 
men totlie profvflion in which they excel. Eloquence 
Itiumpht in a popular iflVmbly; makes fome figure in 
B court of law compofed of many judges, very little 
where there is but 1 linglc judge, and none at all ?li a 
drfpoiic government. Eloquence flonriflicd in tbe r.- 
pvblics of Athens and of Rome ; and make* fome fi¬ 
gure at prefent in a Britilh Houfc of Commons. 

The Greek ftage has been judly admired among all Tr.vedv. 
polite nations; The tragedies of .Sophoeles and Ku- 
ripidcs in particular are hy all critics held to he perA dl 
in their kind, excellent models for imitatiun, but fur 
above rivalftiip. If the Greek ftage was fii e.i.)y 
brought to maturity, it is a phenurnenon nut a little 
lingular in the progrefs of arts. The Greek tragedy 
made a rapid progrefs from 'i’hefpis to Sophocles iind 
£arip!dci>, wbofc bonipufitioiis die tvunJcrriil produc¬ 
tions of genius, confidcring that the Greeks at that 
period were but beginning to emerge from roughnefs 
and barbarity into a tafte for literature. The compo- 
fitiona of Efehylus, .Sophocles, and Euripides, mult 

a have 
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Af^ hate been bighlj relUlKd imng a people wbo bad no 
idea of any thing more perfeA, We jnd« by com- 
parifon* and every work ia held to be tnat hM 

no rival. It ought at the fame time to be kept in 
view* that H wat not the dialogue which chiefly en¬ 
chanted the Atheniani, nor vaneiy in (be paffiont rc- 
preCtated) nor perfeAion in the a£lon j but machinery 
and pompous decorttioD» joined with esquiCte mufic. 
That thefe particulars were carried to the greateft 
height* we may with certainty conclude from the ca- 
travagant fums bellowed on them: the exhibiting a 
Angle tragedy was more ezpenilve to the Athenians 
than their fleet or their armies in any fingle campaign. 

One would imagine* however* that thefe compofi- 
tions were too Ample to enchant for ever: at variety 
in action, fentiment, and pafliou, is requifite, without 
which the ftage will not continue long a favourite en¬ 
tertainment : and yet we find not a fingle improve¬ 
ment attempted after the days of Sophocks and Euri¬ 
pides. The manner of performance* indeed, prevented 
ahfolutely any improvement. A iluAuation of paffion 
and refined fentimenti would have made no figure on 
the Grecian Aagc. Imagine the difeording feene be¬ 
tween Brutus and CafTtut in Julius Ciefar to be there 
exhibited, or the handkerchief in the Moor of Venice: 
how {light would be their eifcdl* when pronounced in 
a malk, and through a pipe ? The workings of nature 
upon the ccuntciiance* end the flexious of voice ex- 
preflivc of various feelings, fo deeply affe^ing in mo¬ 
dern reprcfcntaiion, would have been entirely loll. If a 
great genius had arifen with talents for compofiug a 
pathetic tragedy in perfe^Uon, he would have made 
no figure iu Greece. An edifice mull have been creAed 
of a moderate fize: new a£lori mud have been trained 
to ad with a bare face, and to pronounce in their own 
voice. And after all, there remained a greater miraele 
ilill to be performed, viz. a total reformation of talle 
in the people of Athens. In one word, the Cmplicity 
of the Greek tragedy was fuited to the manner of a€t- 
8 ing ; and that manner excluded ail improvements. 

Gomedyb With refped to comedy, it does not appear that the 
Greek comedy furpafled the tragedy in its progrefs 
toward petfedion. Horace mentions three Itsges of 
Greek comedy. The firll well fuited to the rough 
and coarfe manners of the Greeks* when Eupolis* Cra- 
tiimi, and Arillophanes, wrote. Thefe authors were 
not alhamed to reprefent on tlic flagc real perfbns, not 
even difguifing their names; of which we have a llrik- 
iug inttaiice in a comedy of Arillopbanes* called Th€ 
Cloujt, where Socrates is introduced, and moft con- 
temptuDully treated. This fort of comedy, fparing 
neither gods nor men, wat reftreiaed by the magiftratet 
or-Athens, fo far as to prohibit perfoni to be named on 
the Hage. This led writers to do what is dooe at pre- 
fent: the charadert and manners of known perlons 
were painted fo much to the life, that there could be 
no Riillake; and the fatire was iudeed heightened by 
this regulation, as it was an additional pleafure t^find 
out the names that were meant in the reprefeutmion. 
This was termed the miJJle (omtdj. But as there Hill 

nniaincd koo great fcopeforoUoqny and Ikcntioofnefe, 

a law was made* prohibiting real events or incidents to 
be introduced upon tbe fit^e. This law happily ba- 
nidKd fatire againll individuala* and confined it to man¬ 
ners andfullomi in general. Obedient to this law are 


the comedies of Menander* Philemon* and Dipfailus* An. 
who flmitifiicd about 300 yeses before the Chriftian era.v-**' 
And this is termed the tinrd ftage of Greek comedy. 

The comedies of Ariftophanes which ftili remain, err 
not Icfs agnioft talle than againft decency, But the 
Greek comedy is fuppofed to have been coniiderably 
refined by Menander and his cotemporaries. Their 
works, however, were fir from ^rfeftion, if we can 
draw any conje&ure from their imitator Plautus* who 
wrote about a centurv latter. Plautus wasa writer of 
genius ; and it may be reafonably fuppofed that !iis 
copies did not fall much Ihort of the originals, at lead 
in matters that can be faithfully copied ; and he (hows 
very little art, either in hii compolitions or in the con- 
duA of hh pieces. With refpe^ to the former, his 

f >lot8 arc wondrous fimple, very little varied, and very 
ittle intcTclling. The fubjeft of almoil every piece is 
a young man in love with a mufic girl, defiring to pur- 
cliafc her from the procurer, and employing a favour¬ 
ite Have to cheat hii father out of the piicej and the 
different ways of accomplilhing the cheat is all the va¬ 
riety we find. In fume few of his comedies the (lory 
rifei to a higher tone, the mulic girl being difeovered - 
to be the daughter of a freeman, which removes every 
obilru£lion to a marriage between her and her lover. 

In the condudl of his pieces there is a miferable defcdl 
of art. Inllead of unfolding the fubjedl in the progrefs 
of the aAion, as is done by Terence, and by every 
modern writer, Plautus introduces a perfon for no 
other end but to explain the ftory' to the audience. In 
one of his comedies, a houfehold god is fo obliging as 
not only to unfold the fubjefi, but to relate M»re- 
hand every particular that is to be reprefented, not 
excepting the catallropbc. 

The Roman theatre, from the time of Plautus to 
that of Terence, made a rapid progrefs. Ariftotle 
defines comedy to he *' an imitation of light and tri¬ 
vial fubjeds, provoking laughter.” Tbe comedies of 
Plautus correfpond accurately to that definition: thofe 
of Terence rife to a higher tone. 

Nothing is more evident than the fuperiority of Te¬ 
rence above Plautus in the art of writing ; and* confi- 
dcring that Terence is a later writer, nothing would- 
appear more natural, if they did not copy the fame o- 
riginals. It may be owing to genius that Terence ex¬ 
celled in purity of language and propriety of dialogue:. 
but bow account for bis fuperiority over Plautus in the 
conllrudion and conduA of a play-? It will not cer¬ 
tainly be thought, that Plautus would imitate the worflr 
conftruAed plays, leaving tbt bell to thofe who ihould 
come after him. This difficulty does not feem to have 
occurred to any of the commentators. Had tbe works 
of Menander and of hlf coteroporaries been preferred* 
they probably would have explained the myllery t 
which for want of that light will probably remain a 
myllery for ever. . 

Homer has for more ih^n sooo years been held the Epe^e. - 
prince of poets. Such perfection in an author who 
flourilhed lyfien trti were far (bort of maturity* is tru¬ 
ly wonderful. The nations engaged in tbe Trojan war 

«re defcrihml by him as in a progrefs from (kr Ihepherd 

ftaie to that of agricuhurc. Frequent mention is made, 
in tbe Iliad of the moft.eminent men being Ihcpherds. 
Andromache* in particular* mentions feven of her bre¬ 
thren who were fiain by Achilles as they tended their 

father’s 
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An. father^ floclu Uk 4 herdi. '-In ibat ftitCt gannent* of 
‘ f m woollen cloth were ufed ) bnt the Acini of bcaAh the 
original clothing) were Aill worn M an upper gameat i 
erery chief in the Iliad appean in that dreu. Such }»• 
deed wai the fimpltcity of this eariy period^ that a 
black ewe wm promifed by each chief to the inan whu 
would undertake to be a ipy. In timei of fuefa fimpli. 
city, literature could not be far adranced ( and it it a 
great doubti whether there wai at that time a Angle 
poem of the epic kind for Homer to imitate or improve 
upon. Homer ii undoubtedly a wonderful genius^ 
perhaps the greateft that ever esifted: his fire* and the 
boldoefi of hU conceptions, are inimitable. But in 
that early age, it would fall little fhort of a real mi* 
racle, to find fuch ripenefs of judgment, and corredaert 
of execution, at in modern writers are the fruits of long 
experience and progrefilvc improvements during the 
courfe of many centtuHes. Accordingly, that Homer 
it far from being fo ripe, or fo corre^, cannot cfcape 
the ohfervation of any reader of tafte and difeernment. 
One firiking particular it, his digrefiions without end, 
which draw our attention from the principal fubje^i. 
Diomedet, for inftance, meeting with Glaucui in the 
field of battle, and doubting from his majefiic air, 
whether he might not be ai) immortal, inquires who he 
was, declaring that he would not fight with a god. 
Glaucus lays hold of this very flight opportunity, in 
the very heat of a^lion, to give a long hiftory of his 
. family. In the mean time, the reader’s patience is 
put to a trial, and his ardour cools. Again, Aga¬ 
memnon defiring advice how to refift the 'I'rujans, Dio- 
medes fprings forward { but before he ufl'vri advice, 
gives the biftory of all his progenitors, and of their 
charaAers, in a long train. And, after all, what was 
the fage advice that required fuch a preface ? It was, 
that Agamemnon (hould exhort the Greeks to figiit 
bravely. At any rate, was Diomedes fo little known, 
as to make it proper to fufpend the adion at fo critical 
a junAure, for 3 genealogical hiftory ? There is a 
third particular which jullly merits eenfure; and that 
is, an cndlefs number of minute circumftances, efpe- 
cially in the defeription of battles, where they are 
inoft improper. The capital beauty of an epic poem 
is, the feleAion of fuch incidents and urcumltances 
ai make a deep imprefGon, keeping out of view every 
thing low or familiar. An account of a fingle battle 
employs the whole fifth book of the Iliad und a great 
part of the Hath : yet in the whole there it no general 
aAion ; but unknown warriors, whom we iKver heard 
of before, killed at a diftance with an arrow or a jave¬ 
lin i and every wound deferibed with anatomical accu¬ 
racy. The whole feventeenth book is employed in the 
conteft about the dead body of Patroclus, fluffed with 
minute circumfUnccs, below the dignity of an epic 

f >oem. In fuch feenes the reader is fatigued with end- 
efi particulars; and hu nothing to fuppoil him l^t 
|. IQ the melody of Homer's verfification. 

Ctufti of Having traced the progrefs of the fine arts toward 
the decline maturity, in a fummary way, the decline of thefe arts 
of the fine comes next in order. An art, in its progrefs toward 
maturity, is greatly promoted by emulation s and, af¬ 
ter arriving at maturity, its downfal is not left promo¬ 
ted by it. It is difficult to judge of perfi-Aiun but by 
comparifon ; and an artifl, ambitious to outftr^ his 
predccefFori, cannot fubmit to be an imitator, but mufl 


ftrike out fomcUUng new, which, io aa art advanced Art. 
to ripenefs, feUom fails to be a degeueracy. Thisv- 
caufe of the decline of the fine arts may he illuftratcd 
by various inftaocei. The perfeAiou of vocal mufic is 
to accompany paffion, and to enforce fentimeiit. In 
aucient Greece, the province of malic was well under¬ 
flood ; which bein^ confined within its proper fphere, 
had ao enchanting idAucdcc, Harmony at that time 
was very little cultivated, becaufc it was of very little 
ufc : melody reaches the heart, and it is by it chiefly 
that a fentiment is enforced, or a paffion fuothed; har¬ 
mony, on the contrary, reaches the ear only ( and it 
is a matter of undoubted experience, that the moll me- 
ludious airs admit but of very Ample harmony. Art- 
ids, ill later times, ignorant why harmony was fo little 
regarded by the ancients, applied themfelves ferioufly 
to its cultivation ; and they have been wonderfully fuc- 
cefsful. But they have been fuccefsful at the expence 
of melody; which in mudem compofitions, generally 
fpeaking, is loll amid the blaze of harmony. Thefe 
compofitious tickle the ear by the luxury of complka- 
ted'founds, but fcldom make any impreffion on the 
heart. The Italian opera, in its form, refemblck the 
Greek tragedy, from which it is evidently copied; but 
very little in fubdince. In the latter, mnfic being 
made fubfervient to fentiment, theilidlogue is ncrvnns 
and fublime : in the former, the whole weight is laid on 
mufic { and the dialogue, devoid of fentiment, is weak 
and fpiritlefs. Rcftlcls man knows no golden mean, 
hut will be attempting innovations without end...~By 
the fame ambition, architcAure has vilibly declined 
from its perfeAion. The Ionic was the favourite order 
when architcAure was in its height of glory. The 
Corinthian order came next; which, in attcmpiiiig 
greater perfeAion, has deviated from the true fimpli- 
city of nature : and the deviation is flill greater in the 
Compofite order. With refpeA to literary pruduAions, 
the firfl efTays of the Romans were very imperfcA. 

We may judge of this from Plautus, whofe compofi- 
tions arc abundantly rude, though much admii-ed by 
his cotemporaries, being the bed that exiltcd at that 
time. The exalted fpirit of the Romans hurried them 
on to the grand and beautiful; and literarr produc¬ 
tions of all kinds were in perfeAion when Augufliii 
reigned. In attempting flill greater perfeAion, the 
Roman compofitions became a (Irange jumble of incon- 
fiflent parts: they were tumid and pompous; and, at 
the fame time, full of antithefes, conceit, and tiufol 
wiu Every thing new in the fine arts plcafes, though 
lefs perfeA than what we arc accuRcmed to; and, for 
that reafon, fuch compofitions were generally relHh- 
ed. We fee not by what gradual fleps writers, after 
the time of Auguflus, deviated from the patterns that 
were before them ; fur no book uf any moment after 
that time is preferved till we come down to Seneca, 
io whofe works nature and fimplicity give place to ar¬ 
tificial thought and baflard wit. He was a great cor¬ 
rupter of toe Roman tafle; and after him nothing 
was relUhed bat brilliant flrokes of fancy, with very 
little regard to fentiment: even Virgil and Cicero 
made no figure in comparifon. Eut^n has a furced 
elevation of thought and llyle very difficult to be flip- 
pbrted; and, accordingly, lie finks often into puerila 
reflcAions; witoefs his encomium on the river Pi>; 
which, fays he, would equal the Danube, had it the 
' Z z a fame 
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Am. ftne munber of tributaty flreami. Oointllian, a im- 
*V***^ter of tnir aod clallka] tafte, who waa proteded and 
enooura^ Vcfnt&H^ attempted to fiem tbe tide 
of faife writing. His r^uHc is compofed in an ele¬ 
gant ilyle: and his obfervations contain every delicacy 
of the critical art. At the fame time flourilbed Ta> 
eitus, paflefling a more extenfive knowledge of the 
nature of nan than any other author, ancient or mo¬ 
dern, if Shakefpearc be not excepted. His ftylc it ori¬ 
ginal, concife, compafl, and comprchenfive ( and, in 
wiiat is properly called his fu/ferj, perfeftly correA and 
beautiful. He has been imitated by feveru, but never 
equalled by any. Brntus is faid lu be the tall of the 
Romans for love of liberty: Quintilian and Tadtua 
may be faid to be the lail of the Homans for literary 
genius. Pliny the younger is no exception 5 his Hyle 
is affeded, turgid, and full of childilh brilliancy. Se¬ 
neca and Pliny ere proper examples of writers who Hu- 
dy fhow more than fubflance, and who make fenfe yield 
to found. The diiferenee between thefr authors and 
thofe of the Auguftan age, rcfemblti the diffc'ence be¬ 
tween Greek and Italian mulic. Mufic, among the 
Greeks, limited itfelf to the employment to which it is 
tldlined by nature, vir.. to be the handmaid of fenfe, 
to enforce, enliven, or fweeten a fentiment. In the 
Italian opera, the millrefs i* degraded to be hand¬ 
maid ; and harmony triumphs, with very little regard 
to fentiii.eiit. 

Another great caiife that precipitates the downfal of 
every fine art is dcfpotifm. The rcafon is obrious; and 
there is a difmal example of it iw Rome, p.'inicularly 
with regard to eloquence. We learn from a dialogue 
accounting for the corruption of the Roman eloquence, 
that in the decline of the art it became fafiiionable to 
Huff harangues with impertinent poetical quotations, 
without any view but arnament merely •, and this alfo 
was long fafiiionable in France. It happened unlucki¬ 
ly for the Romans, .ind for the world, that the fine 
arts were at their height in Rome, and not much upon 
the decline tu Greece, when defpotifm put an end to the 
republic. Augnllus, it is true, retarded tlicir fall, par¬ 
ticularly that of literature i it being the poUtic of his 
reign to hide defipotifin, and to give bis government 
an air of freedom. His court was a fehoot of urbani¬ 
ty, where people of genius acquired that delicacy of 
talle, that elevation of fentiment, and that purity of 
expreflion, which charaflerize the writers of bis tune. 
He honoured men of learning, admitted them to his 
table, and was bountiful to them. It would be pain¬ 
ful to follow the decline of the fine arts in Rome to 
their total extirpation. The tyranny ofTiberiut, and 
of fubfequent emperors, broke at lau the elevated and 
independent fpirit of the brave Romans, reduced them 
to abjed fiavery, and left nut a fpark of genius. I'he 
fcience of law is the only exception, as it flourifiicd «v«a 
in the woHl of times: the Roman lawyeii were a rt- 
fpeAable body, and lefs the objrft of jealoufy than 
men of povrer tod exteufive lancM property. Among 
tlie Greeks alfo, a conquered people, the nne arts de¬ 
cayed; but nut fo raptdiy at at Rome; the Greeks, 
farther removed f^ora the feat of government, being 
Tefs within the reach of a Roman tyrant. During 
their depreflion, they were guilty of the moft puerile 
conceits: witneft verfes compofed in the form of an 
ax^ DD egg,' wings, aad fodh tike., The ftyle of Greek 


authors, in the reign of tbe emperor Adrian, is une- Art. 
qual, obfeure, ftiff, and affeded. Lucian is the only v*—' 

exception that may be made. 

, We need fcarce aniy ocher caufe but defpotifffl, to 
account for the deebne of fiatiiary and painting in 
Greece. Thefe arts had arrived at their utmoft per- 
feAion about the time of Alexander the Great; and 
from that time they declined gradually with the vigour 
of a free people; for Greece waa now enfiaved by the 
Macedonian power. It may in general be obferved, 
that when a nation becomes fiatiunary in that degree 
of power which it acquires from its conHitution and fi- 
tuation, thcMtionid fpirit fubfides, and men of talents 
become rare. It is ftill worfe with a nation that is 
funk below its former power and prc-^eminence ; and 
word of all when it is reduced to flavery. Other caiifcs 
concurred to accelerate the downfal of tbe arts men¬ 
tioned. Greece, in the days of Alexander, was filled 
with (latues of excellent workmanlhip ; and there being 
little demand for more, the later fiatuarics were re¬ 
duced to heads and buds. At lad tlie Romans put a 
total end both to datuary and painting in Greece, by 
plundering it of its fined pieces; and the Greeks, e»- 
pofed to tbe avarice of the conquerors, bellowed nu 
lunger any money on the fine arts. 

The decline of the fine arts in Rome is by a * writer * Pttroniu* 
of tade and elegance aferibed to a caufe diS'erciit from 
any above inentioncd, a caufe that overwhelms man¬ 
hood as Will as the fine arts wherever it prevails; . 
and that is opulence, Joined with its faithful «tteiidants 
avarice and luxury. “ In ancient times (fays he), 
when naked virtue had her admirers, the liberal arts 
were in their highed vigour; and there was a generous 
conted among men, that nothing of real and perma¬ 
nent advantage Ihoiild long remain undifeovered. Dc* 

Toocrilus extraded the juice of every herb and plant; 
and, led the virtue of a fingle done or twig fiiould 
efcape him, he confumed a lifetime in experiments. 

Eudoxus, immerfed in the dudy of adronomy, fpent 
Iiis age upon the top of a mountain. Ctiryiippiu, to 
dimulate his inventive faculty, thrice purified his ge¬ 
nius with hellebore. To turn to the imitative arts: 

Lyfippus, while labouring on the forms of a Angle da- 
tue, periflii?! from want. Myron, whofe powerful 
hand gave to the brafs almoft the foul of man and ani¬ 
mals,—at his death found not an heir 1 Of us of mo¬ 
dern timea what (hall we fay 1 Immerfed in drunken- 
Befi and dcbaucbei-y, wc want the fpirit to cultivate 
tbofe arts which we pofi'efi. We inveigh againd the 
manners of antiquity; we dudy vice alone; and vice is 
■11 we teach. Where now is the art of reafuningl 
Where adronomy ? Where is the right path of wif. 
dom i What man now-a-days is heard in our temples 
to make a vow for the attaimneat of eloquence, or for 
the difeoveryof the fountain of true pliilufophy 1 Nor 
do we even pray for health of body, ur a firund under- 
danding. One, while he has fcarce entered the porch 
of the temple, devotes a gift in the event of the death 
of a rick relation ; anotlier prays for the difeovery of a 
treafure; a third for 1 miniderial forCune. Tbe feoate 
itfelf, tbe exemplaiy preceptor of what is good and 
laudable, has promifed 1 tboufand pounds of gold to 
the capitol; aud, to remove all reproach from the crime 
of avarice, has offered a bribe to Jupiter himCelf. How 
fhould wc wonder tbe ut of painting has declined, 

when 
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when, in the eyca b<»th of the and men, thereia whicf 
’ more be»uty in a mafa of f^old than ia all the wofka of good 
Pliidiai and Apelle*.”—In England, the fine am are Gei 
far from fuch perfection as to fufFer by opulence. Tlicy the p« 

are in a pmgfefg, it i« true, toward maturity ; btit The , 

they proceed in a very How pace. of th 

There » ftill another caulc that never fail* to under- polite 

mine a fine art in a country where it is bnmght to ture, 

perfection, ahttraAing from every one of the caufes or ex 

above mentioned. It is remarked a little above, that Ihow 

nothing is more fatal to an art or to a fcience than a thefe 

performance fo much fuperior to all of the kind as to farm 

extinguilh emulation. This remark is exenipIiBcd in preHli 

the great Newton, who having furpalTcd all the an- ture t 

cients, has not left to his countrymen even the faintell add t 

hope of rivalling him ; and to that caufe is attributed nion : 

the vilible decline of mathematics in Great Britain, ing ti 

The fame caufe would have been fatal to the arts of race : 
llatuaryand painting among the Grcekivfven though Ur 
they had continued a free people. The decay of paint- we cc 
ing in modern Italy is, probably, owing to the fame 4. Pa 
caufe: Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, 8cc. are ture; 
lofty oaks that bear down young planti in their neigh- feript 
bourhood and intercept from them the funfliinc of e- namei 
mulation. Had the art of painting made a flower pro- as a { 
grefs in Italy, it' might have there continued in vigour be oc 
to this day. Velleius Paterculus fays judtcioully, “ Ut TI 
primo ad confequeudos quos priorcs ducimus accendi- pears 
mur: ita, ubi aut prsteriri aut zquari cos pofTe de- litc a 
fperavimus, ftudium cum fpe fenefdt; ct quod ndfe- fuffic 
qui non poteft, fequi definit: pfrei'-riLoquc co in quo vxcell 
eniinere nun poiUmus, aliquid in quu oiiamur conqui- thefe, 
ramus.” geniu 

The decline of an art or fcience proceeding from the the j 
foregoing caufe, is the mull rapid where a ftrift com- prevc 
parifon can be inllitiitcd between tbe works of differ- a wre 


ent maffert. The fuperiority of Newton above every 


which account they have always been encouraged by Ar* 
good princes. 

General Thevry ^ tie Polite Aars. The effenee of ** 
the polite arts, as before obferved, confifts in 
The «nd of all tbefv arts is pltafvrt / wkvrens the 
of the fcienccs is inJiruBioti aotl utility. Some of the 
polite arts indeed, as eloquence, poetry, and architec¬ 
ture, are frequently applied to objects that are urefiil, 
or ezercifed in matters that are inllruflive, as we (hall 
Ihow more particularly in their proper place ; but in 
thefe cafes, though tlie ground-work belongs to tliofe 
fdences which employ the underftandmg, yet the ex- 
preffion arifes from the inventive faculty. It is a pic¬ 
ture that is defigoed by Minerva, to which the Mufes 
add the colouring, and the Graces the frame. This u- 
nion forms therefore the perfeAion of the art, accord¬ 
ing to that fententious and well known precept of Ho¬ 
race : Omne tulit punSumt qui mifeuit MtUt dulci. 11 

Under the denomination therefore, of Polite Arts, Whuc sits 
we comprehend, i. Eloquence 5 2. Poetry; 3. Mnfic ;|o 
4. Painting ; 5. Sculpture ; 6. Graving'; 7. Architec-*'^ 
ture ; B. Declamation ; 9. Dancing. Particular dc- 
feriptions of thefe arts are given under their relpeftive 
names. This branch of the prefent article is intended 
as a general introduiliun to them ; and, as fuch, will 
be occafionally referred to. 

There is one very elTcntial refleftion, which it ap¬ 
pears to us proper to make in the firft place, on the po¬ 
lite arts in general. All the rules in the world are not 
fufficient to make a great poet, an able orator, or an 
excellent artiff ; hecaufe the quality*, iicccffary to form 
thefe, depends on the natural difpo/ition, the fire ot 
genius, which no human art can confer, but which is 
the pure gift of heaven. The rules, however will tJ 

prevent a man from being a had aniff, a dull orator, or ofpre. 

a wretched poet; feeing they are the reflections of ilie^'^'*’’ 
grcatcll mailers in thofc arts, and that tliey point out 


other mathematician can be afeertained with precilion ; 
and hence the fuildeu decline of that fcience in Great 
Britain. In Italy a talent for painting continued ma¬ 
ny years in vigour, bec.aufc no painter appeared with 
fuch Superiority of genius as to carry perfedtiun in e- 
very branch of the art. As one fnrpaffcd in diTigning, 
one ir eolouriiig, one in graceful attitudes, there was 
ftiil fenpe for emulation. But whrn at lalt there was 
not a i'ingle perfeiliun but what one or other mnfler 
had ,.xccTled in, from that period the art began to lan- 
guifh. Architedture continued longer in vigour than 
painting, becaufc the principles of comparifon in the 
former are lefs prccifc than in the latter. The artift 
who could not rival his predeceffors in an eftablifhed 
mode, fought out a new mode for himfelf, which, 
thongh pe^aps Icfs elegant or perfedi, was for a time 
Ufriul arts fapport^ by novelty. 

IrarulijrA ufefiil arts will never be negleded in a country 
»' dcdiDc. where there it any police ; for every man finds his ac- 
% count in them. Fine arts are more precarious. They 

arc not ‘relifted but by perfons of vafte, who arc 
rare ; and fuch as can fpare gre a t fums for fupport- 
iilg them are ftil! more rare. For that reafon, they 
will never flourilh in any pountry, unlefs patronized 
by the fovercign, or by men of power and opulence. 
■J-hey merit fuch patronage, as one of the fpriiiga of 
government: and a capit^ ihcy make, by mul¬ 

tiplying arnufements, and husnmzing Qtaaoen; upco 


the rocks which the artitt ftould Ihun in the exercife 
of hii talents. They arc of ufc moreover, in facilitating 
hii labours, and in diredting him to arrive by the 
fliorteff and fureft road at perfertion. They refine, 
firengthen and confirm, his tallc. Nature, abaiiduiicd 
to herfelf, has fomethiiig conllantly wild and favage. 

Art, founded on jufl and fagaeious rules, gives her c- 
legance, dignity and politcnefs; and it is impoflibk* 
to facrifice properly to the Graces, without knowing 
the incenf. that is plcafing to them. 

Beauty is the objed of all the polite ans. It 
however, fo eafy, as it may feero, co give a clear andwiuK. 
detertnicatc idea of what we precifely mean by that 
term*. Many able writers, who have treated ex-* Seethe 
prefsly on the fubjedl, have ftown that they were to-article 
tally ignorant of what it was. It is one of ihcfc expref- 
fions that we comprehend immediately, that prefent 
us with a clear and precife idea, that leave a rliffindl 
imprefRon on our roinde, when it ia fimply written or 
pranouaced t but which philofophcrs envelope indark- 
nels, when they attempt to elucidate it by definitions 
and defrriptioDS; and the more, as mankind have dif¬ 
ferent ideas of beamy, their opinions and taftes being 
as various as their undcrilanilhigB nud, phydugiiomits. 

We may fay, however, in general, that beauty refuhs 
from the various perfeflions of which any objetl is fuf- 
ceptible, and which it a^lually poffeffet; and that the 
wluch produce beauty coitiilb principally in. 


*% 
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the agreeable and ddightful proportioni which are 
* '"“v' ■“'found, 1. Between the wrcral ptru of the lame ob¬ 
ject { a. Between each part and the whole together { 
3. Between the parti and the end or delign of the 
jc& to which they- belong. Ceniiut or inTcatioai w 
that faculty of the mind by which lenuty is produced, 
't See Tufie. Tafit f, difpofitioQt or rather the natural feniation of 
the mind refined by art, fcrvei to guide the genius in 
difeeming, embracing, and producing, that which it 
beautiful of every kind. From whence it follows, 
' that tiie general theory of the polite arts it nothing 
more than the knowledge of what they contaiu that is 
truly beautiful and agreeable { and it ia this knowledge, 
this theory, which modem phiiofopheri call by the 
.Latin name of (^hefieot 

It Ibould be cotiftantly remembered, that the eflence 
of the polite arte confifti in exprellton. This exprefllon 
lies fometiroet in the words, and foroetimei in the 
pen : fometimes in foundi and their harmony, and at 
uthcra in corporeal attitudes; fometimei in the pen* 
oil or in the chifcl, and at others in the graver; 
fometimes in a proper difpoGtion or judicious employ* 
ment of the mechanic arts, and at others merely in 
their manner of ading. From whence arife ihofe arts 
that we have mentioned, and which are deferibed in 
their order. 

I'he genera! theory of the polite arts, or 
neceffaruy fuppofes, therefore, certain niiess but thele 
genera! rules are of no great ntimber. The firft is, 
That whoever would devote himfelf to the polite arts, 
llinuld above all things confuU h'u gtmut ; diveft him- 
fclf of felf.love i and examine if lie be a true fon of 
Apollo, and chcrilhed by the Mufes: fur 

In vain, ralh author, doft thou ftrive to climb, 

By lofty verfe, Pamalfus' height fublime, 

If heaven does not by fecret powers inlpirt. 

Or if thy natal ftar darts not poetic fire, 
precept with regard to poetry in particular, is 
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applicable to all the polite arts in general; for their 
moil happy fuccefs is founded on <iR<zWa<i/ie«. By 
this term we underftand, in general, a faculty of the 
mind, a particular genius, a lively invention, a certain 
fubtle fpirit, which gives a facility in difeovering 
fomething new. But it is neceifary alfu to preferibe 
juft bounds to this term wso, which muft not be here 
taken in an abfolute fenfe. Solomon wifely remarks, 
that, even in his time, tktrt vat nothing ntv nndtf 
the fun. In fail, all that exifts, and all that is capable 
of being difeoveved in the known world, has awady 
been diiravered. The fine arts in their imitations of 
nature, in their exprefiions, can borrow images, fi¬ 
gures, comparifons, from thofe things only that exift 
and are known. As there have been from the begin¬ 
ning of the world to our days, ruIIiods of authors in 
each of the polite arts, almoii all the poffible combi; 
natioos of the various fubjeSs have been produced by 
their lively imagiuations) and when we hear the igno¬ 
rant part of mankiud ttdk of a work of wit or of art 
that it entirtlj arev, that often ideas which were be¬ 
fore utterly unknown, that had never entered into the 

brain of any other man, w« flioald refcr.fucli alTciiiuua 
lo the clafs of ponelar errors j and ixflirA on thofe fto- 
rics we every day hear certain empirics, who pretend 
to be alobc poifeiTed of marvellous methods of curs by 
jiiraos of iimples} as if there were any plant, any ftalk 

g 




of grafs that grows ia our world, that can have efcaped Art 
the refearchei of botaoifts. But the novelty, of which' 
we here fpeak, confifts in the ingenious ufc of corobiAa- 
tions of u the various objeds of nature, tliat are new, 

happy, and agreeable, that have out yet been cahauft- 
cd, and which appear even to be inexbauftiblc j and of 
the ufe which the artift makes of all new difeoreries, 
which he tuim to his advantage, by a judicious appli¬ 
cation. ' Invention therefore fuppofeB a coufiderable 
fund of preliminary knowledge, fuch as is capable of 
furuilhing ideas and images, to form new combinations. 

But there is no art by which invention itfclf can be 
produced } for that, as we have already faid, is the gift 
of heaven ; and it is an endowment which we cannot 
even make ufe of whenever we pleafe. We would ra¬ 
ther fay, therefore, that invention confifts in producing, 
in works of genius, that vbich it untupttled; au object, 
a harmony, a prrfeAion, a thought, an exprefllon of 
which we had no idea, that we could not forefee, nor 
hope to find, where the artift has fo happily placed it, 
and where we perceive it with delight. This idea ap- 
peari applicable to fuch of tlie polite arts as affcA the 
mind by the hearing as well as by the fight; and it ia 
a matter that is highly eflential. 

The fecond rule ii, That every artift ought incef-^'l 
fantly to labour in the improvement of his r^r ; 
acquiring that fenfible, refined, and clear dlfccrnment,^”* 
by which he will be enabled to diftiiiguilh the real 
beauties in each objeA, the ornaments that arc agree¬ 
able to it, and the proportiona and relations that fubfift 
among the fcveral parts : and by thia faculty, he will 
be regulated in the employment of bia natural talents. 

This labour confifts not only in the profound reflediona 
be will make on the properties of objcdla as they 
relate to the fine arts, but alfo in a conftant, alfiduoua 
ftiidy of the grand models of beauty. ao 

The third rule to be obferved in the pradUcc of the 3 d Imito- 
polite arts, \t the imkation ef nalurt. Every objeA in 
the univerfe has its peculiar nature, of which the artift ”“*■ 
ftiould never lofe fight in his manner of treating it. In 
vain will he otherwife ornament his work with tM mod 
refined and moll brilliant ftrokes; for, if nature be not 
juilly imitated, it will fur ever remain imperfrA. The 
fublime Homer has fometimei finned againft this rule : 
for, at tbc gods have a nature peculiar to themfcivea, 
it cannot be a juft imitation when we attribute to them 
pafEonitbat are fcarce pardouble-in mortals, and make 
them frequently convene in a language that is at once 
vulgar and ridiculous. It was not to imitate nature, 
to put in the mouth of a hero, at the moment of a 
dccifive battle, an harangue that muft become tedious 
by its cxceflive length, and which certainly could not 
have been beard by the tUoufiiedlh part of a numcroua 
army t but we have already touched upon fome of the 
faulta that are ftrewed over the poems of that great 
man { to multiply or du-ell upon them would be un¬ 
grateful. We mull, however, ubferve that this imita- 
tiou of bature, .which appear* at firft view fo fimple 
■ndibeafy; is of all things the moll difficult in prac¬ 
tice { and that it requires a difceniment fo fagacious, 

■ud an cxprclfiuu fo happy, as is rarely bellowed by 
heaven on mortal man. 

Per/^iiity forms the fourth rule of<xpreffion. In^th ?er. 
aU the fine arts, in general, an obfeure, perplexed, am- fpu’uity. 
biguouif and vbboratc expreffion, is always bad. The 

true 
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An trae ftriking beauty muft be manifeA and perceptible 
(I to the moft ignorant of mvikiod a« well m the moil 
. learned. Tliofe arc c?er &lfe or inferior beautiei that 

have oecaflon for a covering, a kind of veil that may 
make them appear greater than they really are : trae 
beamy wants no veil, but (hines by tti native lullre. 
From the union of the true imitation of nature with 
perfpicuity of expreflion arifes that truti which is fo 
■ efleiitial in the produAioni of the fine arts. 

5tli, Elcva- In all the polite arts, and in all the fulnefls they 
tioo pffen- embrace, there mull necelTarily reign an elevation of 
timcuti. fentiment, that exprefles each objed in the greateft 
perfedion of which it ii fufceptible; that imitates na¬ 
ture in her moil exalted beauty. This makes the fifth 
general rule. The defign of the fine arts being to ex¬ 
cite pleafurc^by the expreifion of that which is beauti¬ 
ful, every artiil Ihould raife himfclf above bis fub^cA { 
and, choofing the moil favourable light wherein to 
place it, ihuuld there embcllilh it with the greateQ, 
mod noble, and beautiful ornaments, that his own ge- 
' nius can rugged ; dill, however, obferving a ftri£l tmi- 

2^ tation of nature. 

The From the obfervation of thefe two lad rules refults 
fublimeto the fublime, which is the union of the greateft perfpi- 
le endea- cuity with the ftriAeft truth and moll exalted elevation 
TOured* . pofljble. It it ncceffary to remark here, that the mod 
iiinple and common fubjeds are fufceptible of a fublime 
that is agreeable Co their nature. An idyl or landfcapc 
may be as fublime in their kinds as an epic poem or a 
hidory piece. When Mofes bcgiui the book of Genc- 
fw with thefe words, In tht btginnms Cod ereaUd the 
heaven and the earth ; or when he tells us, that God 


oizes: from which it appears that it was equal to AnabasiM 
Roman modii} coofequently that it contained i 66 f l| 
pounds of wise or water, or it 64 -pounds of wheat. Ancmido- 
The Egyptian artaba contained five Roman modii, 
and feU Ihort of the Attic mcdininus by one modiua j 
confequently held 1334' pound* of water or wine, 100 
pounds of wheat,, or 60 of flour. 

ARTABANUS, the name of fevcral kings of Par- 
tbia. See Paethia. 

ARTABAZUS, the fon of Pharnaces, cotamand- 
ed the Parthians and Chorafmiaos in the famous expe¬ 
dition of Xerxes. After the battle of Salamis, he 
efcorted the king his madcr to the Hcllcfpont with 
60,000 chofen men ; and after the battle of Platza, in 
which Mardoiiius engaged contrary to his advice, he 
made a noble rctitat, and retunicd to Afia with 40,000 
mcD under bis curuinsnd. 

ARTAXATA, orum, the royal refidence and me¬ 
tropolis of Armenia Major (Strabo, Pliny, Juvenal), 
and built according to a plan of Hannibal, fur King 
Artaxias, after whom it was called. It was fituatcd 
on an elbow of the river Araxes, which formed a kind 
of peninfula, and furrounded the town like a wall, ex¬ 
cept on the fide of the iilhmus, but this fide was fecur- 
cd by a rampart and ditch. This town was deemed fo 
flrong, that Lucullus, after having dcfenlcd Tigranes, 
duril not lay fiege to it; but Pompey compelled him 
to deliver it up without linking a blow. It was then 
levelled with the ground ; but the Armenians have a 
tradition, that the ruins of it arc ftill tu be feeu at a 
place called Ardathal. Sir John Chardin fays, that 
it has the name of Ardacbnt from Artaxias, whom in 


r 
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faid, Let there te light, and there wM light; thefe ex- 
preflions are fublime in the higheft degree, becaufe they 
art perfedly clear, true, and elevated. Every author 
fhould therefore endeavour after the fublime * in every 
fubjed that he undertakes; and this makes the fixth 
and laft general rule in the praAice of Uie polite arts. 
But if he cannot attain to this, it is, however, indif- 
penbbly necelTary that he conftantly make ufe of ex- 
preflions that are noble and refined. Every thing that 
If ken, indecent, or di/ugreeahle, is naturally repug¬ 
nant to the fublime, and ought to be fur ever baiiilhed 
from all works that proceed from the noble and liberal 
arts. 

Aar is alfo an'appellation given to feveral fuperfti- 
tious pra^ices, as, St Anfelhm't art, St PatePt art, 

&C. 

An and Pan, in Scon law. See AccEssoav. 

ARTA, by fome called Larta, a town of Lower 
Albania, in Turkey in Europe, with a Greek archbi- 
Ihop’s fee. It is a pretty large town, and contains about 
7000 or 8000 inhabitants, Greeks and Turks; but 
the former are the moft numerous. The cathedral haa 
as many windows and doors as there are days in the 
year. It is fupponed by above 2COO marble pillars ; 
and was built by Michael Ducas Cummeno emperor of 
Cooftantinople, as appears by an infeription over tho 
great door. It carries on a coniiderable trade, parti¬ 
cularly in tobacco and furs. £- Long. 3 <. 30. N. Lat. 

ARTABA, an ancient meafure of capacity ufed by 
the Perfians, Medet, and Egyptians. 

The Perfians artaba is reprefented 'by Herodotus as 
bigger than the Attic medimnus by three Attic cha- 


the Eall they call Ardechier. Here arc the remains of 
a ftately palace which the Armenians take to be that 
of Tiridates who reigned in the time of Conftantine the 
Great. One front of this building is but half ruined, 
and there are many other fine antiquities which the 
inhabitants call Tad. Tradal, that is, the throne of 
Tiridates. Tavernier alfo mentions the ruins of Ar- 
taxata between Erivan and Mount Ararat, but docs 
not fpccify them. The ancient geographers mention 
another city of the fame name, lUcewife fituatcd on 
the Araxes, but in the northern part of Media, known 
among the ancients by the name of Acropatia. 

ARTAXERXES, the name of fevcral kings of 
Perfia. See Psasu. 

ARTEDIA : A genus of the digynia order, be¬ 
longing to the pentandria clafs of plants; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 451)1 order, Umhel- 
laU. The involucra are pinnatiiid: the flofculcs of 
the dife are mafeuline; and the fruit is hifpid with 
fcales.—There is but one fpecies, the fqiiamata, with 
fquamofe feeds, a native of the Ball: Rewvulf found it 
growing on Mount Libanus. It is an annual plant, 
wkafe italks rife about two feet high, fending out si 
few fide.brancbcs, which arc garnifhed with narrow 
compound leaves refembliog tbofe of dill; (he extre¬ 
mity of the ft«lk is terminated by a large umbel of 
white flowers, oompofed of five unequal petals. Thefe 
are fuccccded brrouodilh comprcITed fruit, each having 
two feeds, whole borders are f^caly. 

ARTEMIDORUS, famous for his Treatifc on 
I^reams. He was bora at F.phefas, but took upon him 
the furname of Daldtanut in this book, by way of 
refpefl to bis mother country Daltis. He ftyled him- 

fell- 
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^*>‘**«^*‘* fetf Hu Spht^M in bit othtr Mrfarmancet. He not 
ooly bov^ht up all that had been written concerning 
the explication of dmma, wiiich amounted to mnr 
eolumea ; but iikewife fpent many years in travel. 
liRff> in order lo contra^ nu acf^iaintance with fortnoc' 
tellera( he alfo carried on an exteaiive correfpundeace 
with all the people of ibis fort in the cities and affem- 
blies of Greece, Italy, and the moft populous iflaods ; 
coUeAing at the fame time all the oM dresnta, and the 
erents which are faid to have folIoMred them. The 
work which he wrote on dreams conflfted of five books: 
the firfi three were dedicated to one Cal&ut Maximus •, 
and the laft two to his Ton, whom he took a good deal 
of )>ams to infiruft in the nature and interpretation of 
dreams. This work, though filled with frivolous ob* 
fervations, contains foine things that are intercfiing. 
It was firfi printed in Greek at Venice in 1518; and 
Rigaltius ptibliihed ao edition at Faria, in Greek and 
Latin, in 1603, and added fome notes. Artemidosus 
wrote alfo a treatife upon Auguries, and another upon 
Chiromancy ; but they arc nut extant. He lived un> 
dcr the emperor Antoninus Pius. 

ARTEMISIA, wife of Manfuliis, king of Carin, 
has immortalized herfelf by the hononrs which fhe paid 
to the memory of Iter huiliand. She built for him in 
HaticamaiTus a very maguilicent turob, called the Man- 
which was one of the feven wonders of the 
World, and from which the title of Maufokum was after¬ 
wards given to alt tombs remarkable for their grandeur; 
hut flte died of regret and forrow before the Maufo- 
leum was finiihed. She appointed panegyrics to be 
made in hoiionr of him, and propofed a prize of great 
value fur the perfon who fliould Compofe the befi. He 
died about the end of the 106th Olympiad, 351 years 
before the Chriftian era. 

AxTEMtsiA, queen of Caria, and the daughter of 
Ligilamis, marched in perfon in the expedition of 
Xerxes ngaiufi the Greeks, and perfurmed wonders in 
the Ra.fight near Salamis, 480 years Itefnre the Chrif. 
tian era. Heing purfued hy an Athenian veflel, (he 
attacked one of the Periian (hips, commanded by De- 
tnafitliymus, king of Calyndus, her enemy, and funk 
it; on which the Athenians, thinking that her (hip 
was on the (idr of the Greeks, ceafed their purfuit: 
but Xei'xvB was the principal perfun impofed npon in 
this ail'iur; for believing (he had funk an Athenian 
vifTcl, he declared, that '* the men htid behaved like 
woincr, and tlw- women like men.” Xerxes intruded 
her with the care of the young prinees of Perfia, hia 
funs, when, agreeably to her advice, he abandoned 
Greece, i» order to return to Alia. Thefe great qua¬ 
lities did not fecurv her from the weaknefs of love: 
die was pailionntely fond of a- man of Abydoe, whofa 
name u’as Dardanus, and was fo enraged at hia negledb 
of her, that (he put out hia cye« whtie be was aifeep. 
The gods m order to puniih her for this, infpired her 
with a fiiil ftrunger paifion fior him ; fo that the oracle 
having adrifed her to go to I.eucas, which was the 
ufage of defperato lovers, (he took the lenp from 
thence, end waeinterrvd at chat place.—Many writert 
coufoitnd this Ailemifia with the former, the wife of 
Maufolus. 

Axtxmisia, Mugwrtt Stuthtm-wwid, and Wvrm^ 

rilua order, be- 
and ia the 


'.’.•nnJ; A grnusof the polygetntafupcrilu: 
iongiug to th« fyngenclia clafi of pbnts; 
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natural method ratiking under the 49th order, Ctmp*- Artemidfc 
Jk^niieamtrUaee*. The receptacle is either naked or 
ft little downy ; it has no pappus ; the calyx is imbri¬ 
cated with roundilh fesUs ; and the corolla has no ra¬ 
dii_The 

Species arc 25 ; of which the moft noted are the fuU 
lowing: t. The vulgaris, or common mugwort, grows 
nataruily on banks and by the fidcs of foul paths in 
many parts of Britain; fo is feldom admitted into gar¬ 
dens, where it would prove 3 Irouhlefomc weed, as it 
fpreads very fad by its creeping roots. It flowers in 
June, at which time the plant is ready forufe. 3. The 
dracuoculuH, or tarragon, which is frequently ufed in 
fallads; erpecially by the French, it a very hardy plant, 
and fpreads greatly by its creeping roots. 3. The abro- 
tonum, or {oiithemwood, which lu kept in gardeus for 
the fake of its agreeable fccut, is a low ihrub, frldoni 
rifing more than three or four feet high, fending out 
latei^ (hrul^by branches, growingereditgarniflicd with 
five hriftly leaves, hai-tag an agreeable feent when bniif- 
cd : the flowers arc produced in fpikes from the extit:- 
mity of the branches; but unlcfs the autumn proves 
warm, they feldom open in England. 4. The fan- 
tonicom produces the femen fantouicutn, which 
much nfed for worms ia children. It grows naturally 
in Perfia, from whence the feeds arc bnmght to Eu* 
rope. It hath the a|,pearaiice of our wild iiiugwoi-t ; 
the branches are (lender, ercfl, and garuifticd with 
linear winged leaves, and terminated by recurved (len¬ 
der fpikes of flowers which have naked receptaclcii. 

5. The arteruilia maiitima, or Tea wormv/ood, grows 
naturally on tlic fea coafts in moft parts of Briuiii, 
where there are ftveral varieties, if nut dillindl fpecics, 
to be found. Thefe are low under (hrubi, moft of 
which creep at the root, by-which they multiply great¬ 
ly in their natural lituation, hut when trimfplanted in¬ 
to gardens feldom thrive fo well. 6. The pemtiea, or 
pODtic wormwood, commonly cnlled Rswov viormeooaJt 
is a low herbaceous plant, whofe ftalks die in autumn, 
and new ones apprar in the fpruig. Thefe are gar- 
ni(hed with finely divided leaves, whufe under (Idea are 
woolly ; and the upper parts of the ftalks are furoiftled 
with globular flowers which nod on one fiilc, having 
naked receptacles. Thefe appear in Auguft, but arc 
rarely focceeded hy feeds in Britain. 7. The abfm- 
thiuffi, or common wormwood, growi mturally in 
lanes and uncultivated places, and is too well known 
to require any particular defcriplion. 8. The arbu- 
refceni, or tree wormwood, grows naturally in Italy 
and the Levant, near the fea. It rifes, with a woody 
A«lk, fix or feven fret high, fending out many lig¬ 
neous IwaAches gamifhed with leaves fomewhot lik^ 
thofe of the common wormwood, but more finely di- 
videil, aedmuch whiter. The branches are termiiiated 
by fpikea of globular flowen in utBrnn, which are 
feldom fueeeeded by feeda is this country. 

Culturt. The foutherswood is propagated by dips 
or cuttings planted in a ihady border about the begin- 
sing of Aprft, obferving to water them duly in dry 
weather. Ia cbi» border they may remain till the fuU 
lowing autumn, when rhey (hnuM be traufplantcd, ei¬ 
ther into pot'sor thofe parts of the garden where they 
are to remain. The fantonicunt is Hkewife propagated 
by ftrps t but the plants (hould be placed in a dry foil 
and (heltered fituadoo, where they will endure the cold 

of 
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Aitanllis. of otir ordinary wintfr* pretty well; though h will be 
‘ " proper to have a plant or two in pots, which may be 

iheltered under a common hotbed frame in winter, to 
preferve the fpecici. The true wormwood ta eafily 
propagated in the fame manner. The cuttinga muft 
he planti'd in a ihady border, and duly watered during 
the fummer feafon, in which cafe, thejr will take root 
freely. In autumn Tome of tlie young plants ftioiild 
be putted, that they may be Iheliered in winter j the 
others may be planted in a warm border, where they 
will live, provided the winter proves favonrable. The 
other forts fpread by their creeping roots; and require 
no culture, as they are very hardy, and will thrive 
anywhere. 

Meiiicinai U/ei. The feeds of the fantonicum are 
ftnall, light, chaffy, compofed as it were of a number 
of thin membranous roats, of a ycliowilh colbur, an 
uupleafant fmell, and a very bitter taAr. They are 
celebrated for anthelmintic virtues (which they have 
in common with other bitters), and are fometimes 
taken in this intention, either along with melalTcs or 
candied with fngar. They arc not very often met 
with genuine in the (hops. The leaves of the fca, 
common, and Roman wormwoods, are ufed as llu- 
machtes, but are all very difagrecable; the Roman 
is the leaft fo, and therefore is to be preferred ; but 
the ocher two kinds are generally fubllituccd in its 
place. 'I’he dillilled oil of wormwood is foinetimes 
made ufe of to rub on the belly as a cure for worms. 

The leaves of the vulgaris, or common mugsvort, 
have a light aromatic fmell, and an heihaceous bitlcrifh 
tafte. They were formerly celebrated as uterine and 
Uitihyileric : an iufufion of them is fometimes drank, 
either alone or in conjunction svith other fubdaiicca, in 
fupprefilon of the menftrual evacuations. This medi* 
cine is certainly a very mild one, and confiderably lefs 
hot than muft others to which thefe virtues are attri¬ 
buted. In feme parts of this kingdom, mugwurtisof 
common ufe as a pot herb. It is now, however, very 
little employed in medicine ; and it is probably with 
propriety that the London College have reje^ed it 
rrom their pharmacopoeia. 

The moxa, fo famous in the eaftern countries for 
curing the gout by burning it on the part affedted, is 
the lanugo or down growing on the Under fide of the 
leaves oia fpecici of mugwort, fuppofed to be the fame 
with our common fort. From fome dried famples of 
this plant which were brought over to this country, 
Mr Miller reckons them to be the fame, dHFering only 
in fize ; in which the Eail Indian kind is inferior to 
^ ours. He fnppofes that the lanugo of our mugwort 

would be equally efficacious. Butaccording to Abbd 
Mifi. if Grofier, *' ihclcaves are morcdeeply indented than thufe 
XLimt. of the common kind ; it is alfo fofter, and of a more 
filky texture. The ancient Cliinefe made great ufe of 
It in medicine. In all the northern pr<winces, the 
principal remedy for mod difeafei confined in making 
deep punt^ures in the body, upon which fmsdl ballat? 
the down of this plant were burnt. Thefe piinfturea 
were made with needles of gold or Heel, without 
drawing blood; and all the (kill required in the 
phyfician, was to determme their number and depth, 
and where it was ncceffary to make them. It wai* 
oecelTary that the down of the mugwort (hould be 
very old 5 and, as every kind of fire was not proper 
VoL. II. Part I. 


'for lighting the falutary balls, they employed ir.ir- Awetnlfi^ 
rora made of let or metal. ** They caufed the wattr ''''ini* 
to freeae (fays the ancient text) in a round cunvcK, *^** '"' 
Tcffel; and tlK ice being prefenteu to the inn, collected ' ^ 
its raySiSnd fet fire to the down of the plant.” The lite¬ 
rati are not at prefent agreed whether the fccrct of cu- 
ringdifeafes by punctures be preferved; but thefe (j.lwny, 
balls are Itill ufed infteadof cupping glafTetiD apoplrftic 
and lethargic cafes. Girdles made of this down arc alfo 
recommended for the fciatica, and thofe affiuted with 
the rbeumattfm in their legs are advifed to quilt tiu-ir 
ftockings with it. The mugwort deftined for this ptir- 
pofe is gathered only in autumn; mid care muft betaken 
to pick that which hu*- the (hurteil and fofteft down. 

'* 111 China, the juice ol the common mugwort, wit-o 
green, is ufed to flop I'pitting of blood s and th<; fi 
arc employed fur the fame purpofe. The dole of t;.c 
latter is div.Jcd into two parts: one of ivhie'i is ri.du-. 
ced to aihes, and put into water, inwliich the oiiic. 
has been bo.led. Thefe it is faid. when take > ni 
fnuff, immediately ftop bl.rdtngs of the nofe. Tiv 
Chilli'll' piu'crn-c this )i!ani allu with fiiceefii nii' dy- 
fenicries whiih proceed from wcakntfs, .ind for plru* 
rifles, and diforJers of the llomach. An infutii';) of 
the lialks ai d bucto..s of mugwort is tecommiiidcd to 
old people 11.(lead of tc.i.—Mugwort was Joi meily con- 
fidcri'd there as a powerfui jn .'fervaiivc agiiin't wiicli- 
craft. The ancient books re! te, ibni, in the third 
century of the Chriftian en, it was rulloniary fur 
people to gather this plant before funrile, and to fii- 
fpeiid it aftn wards over their doors. The poets of the 
fevciith century mention this cuftom, and dcrcrihc the 
manner in which the ftrects of the capital were oriins 
meiiU'd witli it on the fifth day of the fifth moon; that 
is to fay, about inidfiimmer. 

” Of a fpecirswhich hears prickles on the edges of its 
leaves, the leaves, when dried, are beaten with a wooden 
bat until the foft part is entirely feparated from the 
fibres ; and after they have been dipped in water mix¬ 
ed with faltpotrc, they are ufed for tinder; no other 
kind is known at Pe-king ; ami it is cqu.'i! to that of 
Europe. It appears that the ancient Cliiiicfe made 
ufe of the foft part of this plant for quilting, fur ma¬ 
king mattreftes, and even for rlutli. They alfo cm* 
ployed it for matmfadlunng a kind of paper.” 

ARTEMISIUM (ane. gi-ng.), a promontoiy <>n 
the north-caft of Eubcca (called J.ron and (’-;/<• /l^r 
by Ptolemy), memorable for the firll fca cngagcmcnis 
between the Greeks and Xertca. 

The Grecian ftert Was itationed in the liarboiir; 
while that of the Perfians, too numerous for any bar. 
boor to contain, had anchored in the road th.it cxteiiiU 
between the city of Caftan®a and the piomontory of 
Sepias, on the coaft of ThelTaly. 

The firll line of their fleet was fheltered by the coaft 
of ThelTaly ; but the other lines, to the number of fc- 
ven, rode at anchor, at fmall intervals, with the prows 
of the vedels turned to the fca. When tlie-y .idopted 
thisairangement, the waters were fnionth.the /icyclcar, 
the weather calm and ferene : hut on the morning of 
the fcvoiid day aftn eheit' arrival on the ccaft, the Iky 
began to lower; the appearance of the heaven's greW 
threatening and terrible ; s dreadful ftomi fucceeded ; 
and for three days raged with iinabatiiig fury. Four 
hfladred galleys were dellroyed by its Tioieiicc, beftdvi a 
3 A va l 
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Antmk vaft nnntber of ftorcihips and tranfports. Eisbt ban- 
fiu ni. dttd fliipi of war. ho«rever» bcfides innumeraue tcOcIi 
• of burden, failed into the Pegafean bay, aod anchored 
in the road of Apbet<, which, at the diilance of a few 
milea, lien dire^Iy oppofitc to the harbour of Artemi* 

£um> 


Prom GiU The Greciani had ported centineli on the heightt of 
*'''^y^VEuba;a to obfcrve the confequence of the rtorm, and 
V watch the motions of the enemy. When informed 


of the difarter which had befallen them, they poured 
out a joyous libation, aud facrificed with pious grati* 
tudc, to “ Neptune the Ucliecrer." 

The Pcrfians, howeeer, having recovered from the 
terrors of the rtorm, prepared for battle ; and as they 
eotcruined nut the fmallcrt doubt of conquering, they 
detached 200 of their beft failing vertcla round llie irte 
of Eubces to intercept the expeded flight of the ene* 


my through the narrow Euripus. 

About funfet the Grecian fleet approached in a line; 
and the Pcrfians met them with the conhdeuce of vic¬ 


tory, as their Ihips were ftill fuScicntly numerous to 
fiiiTonnd tliofe of their opponents. At the rtrll lignal 


the Greeks formed into a circle, at the fccond they 


began the fight. Though crowded into a narrow com- 
pafs, and having the enemy on every fide, they fnon 
look 30 of their Ihips, and funk many more. Night 
came on, accompanied with an impctuuua rtorm of 


fuccefs, weve averfe to decline any orter of battle ; yet Artemf-- 
h is probable that their admirals, and particularly The- rtmn . 
mirtoclet, would much rather have delayed it to a more II 
ftvourable epportuuity. Rigc, refentincnt, and iiidig- , 
nation, fupplied the defcfl of the barbariaiiB in ikill " ' 
aod courage. The bottle was longer, and more doubt¬ 
ful, than on any former occarton ; many Grecian vef- 
fcU were deftreyed, five were taken by the Egyptians, 
who particularly fignalitcd thcmfelves on the fide of 
the barbarians, as the Athenians did on that of the 
Greeks. The perfevering valour of the latter at length 
prevailed, the enemy retiring, and acknowledging their 
fuperiority, by leaving them in pnrtelfion of the dead 
and the wreck. But the vidory coll them dear; fince 
their vciTels, particularly thufe of the Athenians, were 
reduced to a vrry lhatlercd condition; and their great 
inferiority in the number and lize-uf their fbips, made 
them feel more fenlibly every diminution of llrcngth. 

Artemisium, a town of Ocnotria, (Stcplianiis) : 
now S. jigatha, in the Hither Calabria, on the river 
Pifaurui, or la Puglia, dirtant eight miles from the 
Tufean fca.—Another of the Contellani, in Spain,, 
(Strabo); ntherwife called Diaitiumi now Denia, on 
the fea coart of Valencia. 

AKTERIOTOMY, the opening an artciy, with 
defign to procure an evacuation of blood. See Sur¬ 
gery. 


i.iiri nitd ibimdor ; the Cirecks retired into the harbour 
ipf Artemifeum; the tnemy were driven to the coaft 
of 'I’lielfaly. 

By good fortune, however, rather than by defign, 
(he greatert part of the Perfian fleet cfcaped immediate 
dcrtrucliou, ami gained the Pegafean bay; but the 
Ihips ordered to fail round Eiibma met with a more 
dreadful difaller. They were overtaken by the rtorm, 
after they had adventured further from the fhore than 
was ufual with the wary mariners of antiquity. Clouds 
foon intercepted the liars, by which alone they dircfl- 
ed their courfc ; and after continuing during tiie 
greateft part of the night the fport of the elements, 
ihry all perilhed miferably ainidlt the flwals and rocks 
of an unknown coaft. 

The morning arofe with different profpeAs and hopes 
to the Ferfians and the Greeks. To the former it difeo- 
vtred the e::teiit of their misforiiints; to the latter it 
brought a reinforcemeut of 53 Athenian Ihips. £n> 
conraged by this favourable circumrtance, they deter- 
milled again to attack the enemy, at the fame hour at 
on the preceding day, becaufc their knowledge of the 
cuall and their Ikill in fighting tlieir (hips rendered the 
dulk peculiarly propitious to their defigns. At the 
appointed time, they failed towards tberoadof Aphetdt 
uiij having cut off the Cilician fquadron from the reft, 
totally dertroyed it, .tnd returned at night to Artemi- 
fium.—Tlic Perfian commanders being lieeply arteded 
with their repeated difallcrs, but rtill more alarmed at 
the much dreaded refentincnt of their king, they de¬ 
termined to make one vigorous efurt for reftoring the 
glury of their arms. By art and ftretagem, and un¬ 
der favi-ur of the night, the Greeks had hitherto gain¬ 
ed many important advantages. It now belonged to 
the Pci(i.iU3 to choole the time for adtion. On the 
third day at noon, they failed forth in the form of a 
crefoent, which was Hill fuf&ciently extenfivc to infold 
the Grecian line. ^ The Greeks, anunated by former 


ARTERY, in anatomy, a conical lube or canal 
which conveys the blood from the heart to all parts of 
the body. Sec Anatomy, N® 117,-125. 

AR’fHRITIS, in medicine, the Gout. See the.- 
InJtx fubjoined to Medicine. 

ARTHRODIA, in natural hiftory, a genus of im- 
perfeA cryilals, found always in complex malTcs, and 
forming lung fmglc pyramids, with very rtiort and Hen-’ 
dcr columns. 

ARTHaoDia, in anatomy, a fpccies of articulation, 
wherein the flat head of one bone is received into a> 
lhallow focket in the other. The humerus and fcapu- 
la arc joined by this fpccies of articulation. 

ARTHUR, the celebrated herooftheBritons, Ufaid 
to have been thefunofUtherPendragoB kingof Britain,, 
and to have been born in 501. Hjs life is a continued 
feene of wonders. It is faid that he killed four hundred 
andleventy Saxons with his own hand in one day; and 
after having fubdued many mightj nations, and inlli- 
tuted the order of tlie Knights 0/ the Round Table, 
died A. D. 542, of wounds which he received in 
battle. The moll particular detail of hit llory and 
his exploits is that gWen by Geoffroy of Monmouth : 
but the probable there is fo blended with the mar¬ 
vellous and the extravagant, that not only the truth 
of the whole, but even the reality of Arthur’s cxift- 
ence, has been called in quertion. 

In this controverfy, Mr Whittaker has taken much 
pains to vindicate the exiftcnce, and difcrimiiiate be¬ 
tween the real and the fabulous tranfaflions, of the 
Britilh worthy. " Many of the a&ions (lie obferves) 
attributed to Arthur by the Wcllh chronicles of Bi^ 
tain, are as abfurd in thcmfelves as they are fpurioiu 
in their authority. Written, as thofe narratives were, 
many centuries after the fa^, and being merely the 
authentic accounts of Arthur, embellillu'd with the 
li^iions and dirtorted by the pervcrlions uf folly; they 
ate incoiiDrtcBl equally with the date of the times, and 

and 
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Arthur. Oie hiftory of the continent inJ the iOand. And the 
■- V -' ignorance of the forgers, and the credulity of thpir 
action, can be equalled only by the injndicioufnefs 
VoMI 4^*"'^ incredulity of the opponents to both. If fome ac- 
^t- p.'Arthur and Cunobeiine in thefe hiftories be 
M/tj- certainly fpurious, others are as certainly geouine. 

And the relations of Suetonius, Dio, and Nennius, are 
not to be rejefied, becaufe of the falfehoods which im> 
pollure has ingrafted upon them, and abfurdity ad* 
mitted with them. 

** The cxiftence of Aiihur is evinced bv that of the 
fables, which have at once annihilaied his aAiona and 
his name with the misjudging critic. And the rca* 
funer’s own arguments really turn againll himfcif, and 
demonftrate the point which they were intended to dif* 
prove. The annals of Wales havd long laboured in 
Arthur’s commendation. The Highlanders have long 
had a poetical hidory of his exploits in their own Ian* 
guage. The whole iflai.d is in traditionary' poflcllion 
of his charaAer; and doo or 700 places within it are 
flill dillinguillied by his naine. 

' ** The genuine actions of the chief are mentioned 
by his own liiftorians, with a modrlly and concifenefs 
that is iiu bad argument of the truth, and with a par* 
ticularity of time and place that is a good evidence of 
the faffs. They are noticed by men, whom the death 
of the hero had exempted from all temptation to flat¬ 
tery : they arc recited by perfons, whom a proximity 
to the times had precluded from all pofDbility of mi* 
ifake : and they are attefted by the bell hiilurical au¬ 
thority, writers who lived cotemjiorary with him, au¬ 
thors who conrerfed with his warriors, and hillorians 
that wrote within a few years after him. He is fpo- 
ken of as the honoui-able father of the Britifli heroes 
by the aged Llomarch, a writer aAually cotemporary 
with him, and fume time refident at his court. One 
clf hia greater afliooi is incidentally recorded by Ta- 
lieilin, an biftorical bard living under Maclgwn Gwio- 
ed, who was a fovereign among the Eritons in the days 

Arthur, Gildas, and Llomarch. Another of hii 
<x>nridcnible exploits is cafually intimated by Myrdhin 
Wyhlt or Merlinua Caledonius, who complains of the 
fevere treatment which he himfelf received from Ryd* 
derch Tiacl, 0 king cotemporary with Urien Reged, 
and engaged with him in a war againft the Saxons on 
the death of Ida in $60. And all his affions are par* 
ticularly rocited by Kennius. 

** dn the Hifhria of this laft author, Ar¬ 

thur's viflorics over the Saxons are thus recorded. 
The firfl haltle was fought at the mouth of the river 
which is denominated Gum. The fecond, third, fourth, 
and fifth, were upon another river, that is called Du- 
^at and lies in the region Linuis. The iixth was on 
a ftrearo, which bears the appellation of The 

feventh was in the wood of Celidon, that it, in Cat 
Coit Celidon. The eighth was at Caftle Ounnion. 
And the ninth was ot the city of the Legion. The 
tenth was on the bank of the river Ribroit; the de- 
Tenth at the hill Agncd CathregortioB { aid the twelfth 
at Mount Badon. Thefe twelve battlet of Arthur are 
deferibed to us in the fame manner at Vortiroer’s three. 
Only the general fads are mentioned, and only the 
common names of places arc recited, in liotb. And 
from the whole' air and afped of the hiftory, the re¬ 
markable concifenefs with which the notices arc given, 
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and the great cafe with which the places are pointed Artlnir. 
out, the detail appears to have been drawn up at thc'““v~-' 
diflance only of a few years from the tranfudiont, and 
when thefe little references were fufiiciently undcr- 
ttood.” 

Mr Whittaker proceeds to afeertain the feenes of Ar¬ 
thur's battles} after which he gives a relation of them 
with a furprifing particularity. A fevere critic might 
be apt to fay, as Dr Kippis obferves, that it requires all HiiJ. 
our faith in the author’s juilginent, as well as in his in-p- 43— ^ 4 - 
genuityaudlcamii)g,not tofufped that he fometiniet al¬ 
lows too much fcopc to fancy and conjedurc. However, 
the whole of what he hath advanced is fiiigularly curious, 
and deferves peculiar attention and cuniidcration. And 
no one can help admiring the penetration with which 
he hath formed fuch a regular detail of fads, from the 
comhined aid of hiftory, romance, and tradition. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr Whittaker, Arthur’s principal exploits 
were againfl tiie nunhem Saxons, wliilfl he was only 
prince of the Siturcs, and Ambrolliis was the didator 
or pendragon of the Briloiis. *' In a ferics probably 
of five campaigns, and in a fucccfiiun certainly of tie- 
Ten vifliiries, this great commander had repelled the 
Saxons ftoui the north of I'lavia, dilloiiged them from 
all Maxima, and (lifpojfcfTed them of all V.ihiuia. 

And thefe were fuccclfes fo unchcqi'cred «it!i niiRfiir- 
tunes, fo great in thcmfclves, and fo hcncCuial to the 
public, that the n.-ime of Anhiir el.'inis tlic fidl rank 
in the lift of military, and the bitter one of patriot, 
heroes.” The tivelfili battle of Arthur uii.s finrjlil in 
the foiith of Liiginiiil, after he was cli rt«l to the pen- 
dragonfliip, agninft Ccrdic the Saxon. “ This (Ir.T* 

Mr Whittaker) was a mnll extraordinary victon-, aid 
completes the circle of Arthur’s military {•lori.'s.” In 
the author's account of this prince’s co-.iliiA in pjji e, 
he alTerts, that " Arthur faw tliat an appoiiitincnt w.n 
wanted, which Ihould at once Ire a more rcgulai an 1 
more honourable fignatute of merit ; by thi' l ert.iintv 'i! 
the honour and the gi-eatiiets of ihoilif;tuiy, «.ill out all 
the worth of all the worthy in the nation 5 and colK-cl 11 
round the throne of the pendragon. Acc.iniinglv h- 
eftablifhed a military order. It was the fjrft that li.td 
ever been inlUtulcd in the ifland ; and it has (inre liccn 
imitated by all the nations on the continciil. Itv 
means of this aiTociatiun, Arthur raifed ninong th- 
provincials a gcnentl glow of ingenuous lie roifm.ibi' ib (I 
fpirit of chivalry that ever appeared in Eiimp?; th.it 
manly and honourable gallantry of fu'i’, «iii:h J,js 
made him and his worthies the fi:b(i.ct of tamaniir 
hiftories over all the weft of it. liy this, and this alone, 
could he have been what hiftory reprefents liiin, the 
Reverend Father of the Britilh Heroes in general, even 
to the conclufion of the fixth century, and nearly the 
middleof the feventh. The order naiuraUy fnrvived its 
founder. And the members of it were di-noniinafcd 
the Warriors of Arthur, though the perfons were but n 
half a century after hii death.” Mr Whittaker goes 
on to inform ns, that under the prudent management 
of Arthur for ao years together, a fair piofpcA dawn¬ 
ed upon the Britons, and long femes of future glories 
opened to their iitiagmatiaDs. ” But the gay vifion 
was deftroyed at oticc by the commencement of a ci¬ 
vil war. Many towns Hill remained in mins, the me¬ 
morial of the former wars, and the difgiacc of the 
prefent. The diffufed fpiiit of chivalry was turned np- 
3 A i 01 
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on tl}« nation, and hemifin became the tool of diCenfioo. 
And tbs dreadful coqtbinaiioa of cisil evil* wm begun 
and cuafiimmaiwl, at aace, by the death of the renown* 
ed Arthur in battle. Thu» died the uiceTO|>ankbIe 
. hero in 54a.” 

To obfervAtione It may not be Improper to add 

the fuUuwing account of the difeevery of Arthur’! 
tomb, M’hich appears to be tolerably autbcnticated. 
Henry Jl. who was the Bril uf the Plaatagenet liact 
being, ivt the lall year of his reign, U Pembroke, and 
heariug there a Welfli bard finging to hie harp the 
f^ry of Arthur,.concluding with an account of his 
death, and burial in the ehurchyaid of Glaftoabnry 
between two pyramids; the king ioftootly gave orders 
tlvat the matter Hiuuld be inquired into, and the body 
dug up. This was done as the king diredted i and at 
the depth of feven fret was found a va/l done, where¬ 
on was fadened a leaden crofs, with this infcriptlon on 
the infulc : H\c Jacel Srpultui Inclytus Ren ^rhiriut 
in Iii/ttia jivalottia ; i. e. ^ Here lies the famous King 
Arthur, buried in the ide of Avalon.” Digging (liu 
tower, they found the king’s body in the trunk of a 
tree, his beautiful queen lying by him, with long flow¬ 
ing hair, in colour bright as gohl, which however funk 
into dull when touched. The king’s bones were very 
large flzed } and ni his Ikull there were ten wounds or 
more, all cicatrized, except that of which he died. 
This difcovei y was made in the year 11 bp, as Giraldus 
Cainbrcofis tells us, who faw thefe bones, and exareine'^ 
the whole matter carefully. There wss alfo a table 
coutiiining this flory, fet up in the monaftery of Ola* 
ftonliitry, and the leaden erofi with the infeription 
remained tlierc til) the dilToIutiun of the monaflery, 
wlicrc it WAX fecQ by the great antiquary Leland, but 
what is become id it hnee dues not appear 

Of the diflereiit places above alluded to as being di* 
flinguilhed by our hero's iiaine, aud ferving to evince 
bis exillenec, the following may be mentioned as oae 
of the principal. 

Aa ruva's Sent, a high hill in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, fxid to have been fo deaoininated from a 
troditibii that King Arthm furveyed the country from 
Us fummir, and had alio defeated the Saxons in itS' 
ncighhourltoud. Tltis bill rifea by a fleep and ragged 
afceiit, till it terminates in a locky point near 700 fKt 
high fioin the bafe, being more than doable the height 
of the crofs on the top of St Paul’s, London, which is 
340 feet. On the fouili it is in many parts a perpen¬ 
dicular rerk, compofed of bafaltic pillars, regularly 
pcntugnnal or hexagonal, about three feet in diameter, 
nud from 40 to 50 teel in height. Cootiguous, upon 
the well, aud partly conneded with it at the baCe, are 
Sahfbury Craga, of inferior height, but exhibiting ao 
appearance equally fingulur and grand. They pretent 
to the city an awful front «f broken rucks and preeb 
pices, forming a fort of natural amphithc-itre of folid 
rock : aud backward from the craggy verge above, 
the hiK foroui an extanlive trregiJar Dope, the furfsce 
avoiding palture to iiuwereus flocks of flieep. The 
crags, befidcs ores, rpars, rock pksls, and here and 
there, it is Cnd, fuuw pEccious flones, a&rd aniaex- 
liaultihkfiipplyolgeaa/kK iM'paving the dreetsandotbev 
purpuLi. la q^rryinjb wthe crags has been 
worn down into aCjuicious 9 wlLhaving tbeappearance, 
of a lofty terrace, aud dastching a.cQa^snblc Ucgtb.. 
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From hence is a near and diftinfi pFofpe^l of the city, Aniebaba 
with ita cavironi and the adjacent country. But from || 
the pinnacle called Anhur'sSeat the view is more noble '^^^***' , 
and extenfive. The traveller may here fit and furvey • 
nt his cafe the centre of the kingdom, befides having a 
complete view of Ediaburgb and its caftlc, an which 

he looks down as if feated among the clouds. In n 
word, the German ocean, the whole courfe of the 
Forth, the diftant Gratnpiaui, and a large portion of 
the mod populous and bed cultivated part uf bcot* 
lud, form a iandfeape fublime, rarious, and beauti¬ 
ful. 

The denomination of this hill, derived as above, has 
been adduced as au argument againft thofe who dif- 
pute the cxiftence of the BritiA Arthur. That deri¬ 
vation, however, though vobable, is not without un- 
eertaialy. For ^rlknr't Sea/ is faid to be derived, or 
rather corrupted, from ul'rJ Stir, a ” place or ncid of 
arrows,” where people Aol at a mark: And this not 
improperly ; for among thefe cliffs is a dell or reelufe 
valley, where the wind cau fcarcely reach, now called, 
the Hunitr't Beg, the bottom of it being a morafs. 

The adjacent crags are fuppofed to have taken their 
name from the carl of SaliJhurj, who in the uign of 
Edward HI. accompanico that prince in an expeditioa 
againd the Scots. 

ARTICHOKE, in botany. Sec Cinabx. 

ARTICLE, a ebufe or conditiun of a coatraAv 
treaty, &c. It is alfo a fimall'pBrt or divifion of a dif- 
courfe, book, or writing, &c. 

AaTicLX ef Death, the laft pangs or agony of one' 
jud expiring. 

Aaticci: of Faith, is by fame doflned a point of 
Chridiaii dofirine, which we arc obliged to believe, aw 
having been revealed by God himfelf, and allowed and 
edablilhi'd as fuefa by the church. 

The thirty-nine aiticles were founded, for the moft 
part, upon a body of articlea compiled and publiihed 
ia the rciga of Edward VI. They were Aril padv-d iir 
the convocation, and confirmed by royal authority in 
the year 156a. They were afterwards ratified auew in 
the year icyi, and again by Charles 1 . The law re¬ 
quires a fuhfcription to theu: articles of all perfiins or¬ 
dained to be deacoosorprieda, 13 Elix. cap. 12. of alt 
clergymen indudled to any ecclcfiadical living, by the 
fane ftatutc, and of Ucenfed kdurers and curates, 

13 Elia. cap. 13 . and 13 lod 14 Ch. 11 . cap. 4. of the 
heads of colleges, of chaacellors, officials, and cominif* 
fariesyaad of Ichoolmafters. By t Will. III. cap. 18. 
diffenting teachers are to fubfepbe all, except the 34th, 

^5th, and 36tb, and part of the 20th (and in the cafe 
of Anabaptifls, excq>talfo part of the aytk).; other- 
srife they are exempted from the benefits of the ad of 
telcntioD. 

Aaricts, in grammar, denotes a particle ufed in 
moft laaguAges for the declining of nouns, and deaoting 
the feve^ cafes and genders thereof. 

The ufie of articles ariCes chiefly hence, that m Ian., 
gtuiges which have no different terminations, to ex.r 
prm the different ftatea and eircumftances of nouns, 
ttwrc is ibiBcthiAg required to fupply that office. 

The l-atias have 00 articles; but the Greeks and 
mod of the modem laiigoages. have had recourfe t» 
them, for luing and afeertainia^ the vague fignificatioa 
uf cootomaaod a^elhstise aames. 

Tk 
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XriScle Tlx Gr«ek« hsTc ikeir >, the eallern teague* their 
il he rmphatieam t the Italian* their iV,/e* and 4 i. The 
Artiilccr. French their/r, 7 <i,'and/ m. The Gcrinani their ^rr, 
dae, dM> 

The Engliih alfo have two articles, a and the/ 
which iKing pretixrd to lubllant^es, *pply their ge¬ 
neral Ggnihcation to fome pai ttcular thing*. 

Some grammarian* make the article a diftinft part 
»r fpeech ; others will have it a pronoun, and others 
• noun adjedUve. ^ee GaiHMAa. 

Aiticle* are of great fervice in a language, as they 
aontribute U) the more neat and precife exprefTing of 
feveral properties and relations, which mufl otltcrwife 
be loll. And hence one great difadvantage of fuch 
language* over the Latin, is that the article being ei¬ 
ther expreiTcd or left out, makes au alteration in the 
(enfe, which tlic l.atins cannot dillinguiili. Thus 
when the devil faid to our Saviour, Si lu tj FiSut dri, 
k may either be uiiderftood, “if thou artafon of God,” 
or, if thou art the fon of God.” The Ualiani even 
prefix articles to proper names, which do not natu¬ 
rally need airy, bccaufe they themrelvcs fignify thing* 
rndividually. Thus they fay, $/ Ariojio, il Taffot il 
Peirarch'i. Even the French join the article to the 

J proper names of kingdoms, province*, 8cc. a* la Suede, 
<i Normamrte. And wc likewife annex it to the name* 
of certain mountains and riven ; as. The Rhine, The 
Danube, the kc, ■ 

AKTICULATE souxbs, are fneh found* as ex- 
prefs the letter*, rylUblcs, or words of any alphabet 
or language; fuch are formed by the Ituman voice, 
and by fome few birds, as parrots, &c. 

ARTICUI-ATION, or joimtiwo, is the joining 
•f bones together. See Ahatohy, N'^ 46. 

AaTicubATtON, in botany, is the connexion of 
parts that can&tl of joints or knees, fuch as the pods 
of French honeyfucklcs, which when ripe divide into 
£u many parts as there are knees or joints; alfo tbofe 
paits of jJautt which fwcll into nodes or joints, and 
which ufuftlly fend forth branches. 

ARTIFICER, a perfon whufe employment it ia to 
manufad^uH: any kind uf commodity, as in iron, brsfs, 
wool, &c. fuch me fmiths, brufiers, carpenters, kc. 
The Roman artificers had their peculiar temples, where 
they afrembled and chofe their own patron, to defend 
tlieir vaufes: they were exempted from all perfunaT 
lervkes. Taruntenus Faterntis reckons 4a fpeciea of 
artificers, and Cenftantine 55, who enjoyed this privi- 
lege. The artiftcers were incorporated into divers col¬ 
leges or companies, each .of which had their tutelar 
gods, to whom they offered their woi ihip. Several of 
tbtfe, when they quitted their proRffion, hung up their 
tools, a votive offering tu their gods. Artificer* were 
beUl a degree below merchants, and argeniarii or cna* 
iwiy changers, and their employment more fordid. Some 
deny, that in the earlieff ages of the Roman ffate ar* 
vifieers were ranked in the number of citizen*: other*, 
who alTcrt tbeirTitizenlhip, allow that they were held 
iu contempt, ae bekig unfit fur war, and fo poor that 
they could fearce pay any taxes. For which reafwi 
th^y were not entered aaiOBg the citiien* in the oesa 
for'* books; the dtfign of the cenfue being only to fee 
what number of perfons were yearly fit tu bear anoa, 
and to pay taxes towards the fupport of the JIaie. It 
buvy be added, that much of the artifices* bufiaefi wao 


done by flsvei and foreigners, who left little for the Art^eU 
Romans to mind but their huibandry and war. By H 
meant of the art*, the minds of men are engaged in ArtU lcry. 
inventions beneficial to the whole community j and 
thus prove the grand prefervative againll the barba- 
rifm and brutality, which ever attend on an indolent 
and inadivc llupidity. 

By the Knglifh laws, artificer* in wool, iron, ftecl, 
brafs, or other metal, going out of the kingdom into 
any foreign country without licenfe, arc to be impri- 
funed three months, and fined in a l^um not exceeding 
one hundred pound*. And fuch a* going abroad, and 
not returning on warning given by oar ambafradors, 
kc. ihall be difabled from holding land* by defeent or 
devife, from recciviog any legacy, Ae. and be deemed 
aliens. St4t. 5. Geo. I. cap. ay. By *3 Geo. 11 .cap. 13. 

$ 1. penalty is alfu inflicted on kducing artificer* to 
go abroad. Ramaaini has a treatife on the difeafe* of 
artificers. 

ARTIFICIAL, in a geRerx] fenfe, denotes fomr- 
tiling made, fdihioned, or produced by art, in contra- 
diilinftion from the produAinns of natiirr. 

AaTtriciat is alfu frequently ufed for faAitioui. 

Thus wc have artificial fal ammoniac, artificial borax, 

Ac. 

Abtificial Firr-wrh are compofitions of inflam- 
ixable materials, chiefly vifcd 011 folemii occafions, by 
way of reioicing. .See Pvbotechny. 

AaTiriciAL Ligh/tting. See ELECraiciTy and 
LfCHTNING. 

Artificial f.inee, on a fednr ur fcale, are certain 
lines fu contrived, as to reprefent the I.ogarithmic 
fines and laiigi-nts; which, by the help of the Ituc of 
number* will folve all queflion* in trigonometry, na¬ 
vigation, Ac. pretty exactly. 

AaTinciAL Magneti. Sec Msewtr*. 

ARTIGI, iniLtlimible, (Pliny); Jrtigis, (Pt.,!,-. 
my) ; a town of the Tui-duli, in Bwtica. Now Alhd> 

mtu 

AR* 11 LL£R^, in its general fciife, denote-’rlic 
offenCvc apparatus of war, pierticulaHy of the miflile 
kind. Among the French tlic term was anciently ap¬ 
propriated to ARCHEay. Ill its modern aeccptalioii it 
fignifics fire-arms, niouiUed wii tlwir carnage* and rea- 

for a^ioD, with theirballs, ihtir bombs, their gre- 
uades, Ac. 

If we take the term in a more extenfive meaning, it 
includes the powder, the matches, iiiflriimrnts for 
fire-works, the utcnfils of ordnance, the machines 
which facilitate their motion and trsnfport them, the 
vehicles over which they traverfe rivers, every thing 
neeeffiiry to them, aad all that enters into the form 
of a train of artillery. 

The fame word ftill farther extended in its mean¬ 
ing, likewHe conpreheud* the men defiined for the 
Service,of the urtiWery; the people who provide the 
artillery with matcrialt and implements when en¬ 
gaged, the cannonim, the bombardiers, the oificers of 
every rank, and engineers of every kind. 

By artillery ia likewife undrrfluod the fcicnce which 
th«»fficer» of artillory ought to poflef,. This feivnee 
teaches to know the nature of aU the nateriala and 
ingredtents which enter into the eompofition and the 
ttruAure of every thing relative to the ahiHery, fuch 
aa uUse, lotphur, charcoal > th* properties of air and 

fire^ 
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R« ; the compufition and preparation of gunpowder j 
the materials for fireworks {the conftntCtion, proper* 
tioni, ice. of the different warlike machines; the er> 
rangementf movement^ and whole managemeDti of 
cannon, dec. ia the field or ii; fiiges, hi fuch a manner, 
that each of thent, according to the kagth of its tube 
and the diameter of its bore, may be fiiuated in the 
bed place and at the propereft diilance fur execution, 
and that the whole train taken together may recipro* 
cally affid and fupport each other with the greeted 
advantage. 

jlrlillery lias Undergone many changes from its ori¬ 
gin to the prefent time. The artillery of the ancients 
were the -catapulta, the balidar, the different kinds of 
flings, dtc. In latter ages, the Franks ufed the hatchet 
as a milEle wetpoo, throwing it in the lame manner as 
the Americans do theirs called the tomahtKvi* The 
Gafeont and Genoefe were excellent crofs bow men. 
The Swifs owed their vifluriet to their drength and 
Ikill in the ufe of the pike, halberd, sml efpadon or 
two-handed fword t and the victories-of Crefly, Poic- 
tiers, and Agincourt, will occalion the valour and Ikill 
of the Englifh archers to be triormitted down to lated 
poderity. SeeAacxeaY. 

The chevalier Fulard was extremely attached to the 
ancient machines fird mentioned, and feemed even to 
prefer them to our fire arms: an opinion which mud 
appear not a little rxtraordioary from fuch a perfon. 
Father Daniel might well be midiken in the rompari- 
fon wliich he made between the effedls of ancient and 
modern artillery, and in his conclulion that the Intter 
was of little ufe : the lituationof this good father re¬ 
moved him from the feenes of war and the opportuni¬ 
ties of military experience. But it is adonilhing, that 
one fo learned in the military art as the commentator 
of Pulybiui, who had ocular demondnition of the fuc- 
cefs of mod^n artillery, fhould have declared fo violent¬ 
ly againd it. Whatever be the cafe with thefe au¬ 
thors and their maxims, it may be afferted, that can¬ 
non ia one of the mod lingular difeoveries which hare 
been made amongd men ; and by little and little it has 
changed the whole art of war, and of confequence in- 
fliiciiceil the whole fydem of policy, in Europe. The 
era of artillery is dated from the battle of Crefly in 
1346, bec-aufe it is only from that day that cannons 
were mentioned in battle. Edward 111 . of England 
luccefsfully employed fume pieces of artillery placed in 
the front of hi* army. The invention of artillery waa 
. then known in France as well as iu England ; but pro¬ 
bably Philip VI. marched with to much hurry and pre- 
cipiiatiiin to attack his enemy, that he left his cannon 
as ufelcrs encumbrances behind him. The ignorance 
of that age in mechanical arts confiderably retarded 
the progrefa of artillery ; and that of which they were 
then poffeffed was fo unwieldy and imperfed, that 
tlie^' could not poflibly difeern its importaoce and ef- 
44acy in pra< 5 licc. 

■' After the invention of gunpowder, the Spaniards 
were the fird who armed part of their foot with muik- 
eta and harquehufles, and mixed them with the pikes. 
Juthis they were foon imitated by mod ntlter nation*; 
though the Engiilh had not entirely laid afidc tltcir fa- 
'vnuntc weapon the long bow, and generally taken to the 
ufe of fire, arms, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

The ilrfl mulkets were rery heavy, and could not be 
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fired without a reft ; they had matchlocka, and barrels .^rfHery. 
of a wide bore, that carried a large ball and charge 
powder, and did execution at a great diflance. The 
mufketeers on a march carried only their reds and am- 
munition; and had boys to bear their muikets after 
them, for which they were allowed great additional pay. 

They were very flow in loading, not only by rcafon of 
the UQwieidincfa of the pieces, and hecaufe they carried 
the powder and balls teparate, but from the time it 
took to prepare and adjuft the match; fo that their fire 
was not near f« brilk as ours is now. Afterwards a 
lighter kind of matchlock mulket came into ufe; and 
they carried their ammunition in bandelicrs, which 
were broad belts that came over the ihouldrr, to wliich 
were hung feveral little cafes cf wood covered with 
leather, each containing a charge of powder; the balls 
they carried loofe ia a pouch, and they had alfo a 
priming horn hanging by their lide. Matchlocks were, 
about the beginning of thisc' ituiy*, univerfally difufed 
ia Europe, and the troops wire armed with firelocks; 
to which, mucli about the fame time, the bayonet 
being added, pikes alfo were laid glide ; which latter 
change, whether it was for ihe b,.tter or nut, is a point 
that flill admits of d fputc among the beft military 
writers, who arc divided in their opinions about it, 
though inofl of them diiapproveof it. 

The old Eoglilh writers call thofe large mufliets 
liven f the liarqucbus was a lighter piece, that could 
be fired without a reft. The matchlock waa fired by 
a match, fixed by a ki.id of tongs in the ferpeniinc or 
cock, which by pul'ii g ilie trigger was brought down 
with great quicknef* upon ihe priming in the pan, 
over which there wasHiding cover, which was drawn 
back by hand, jull at the tim^ of firing. There was a 
great deal of oicet; ' .ire required to fit the match 
properly to the cock,» a* *000016 down exadlly true 
on the priming, to bluw 'he ill s from the ceal, aud 
to grai^ the prn from tlw Ij-arks that fell from it: a 
great deal of time was alfo loil in taking it out of the 
cock, and returning it between the fingers of the left 
hand, eveiy time ti-ut the piece was fired ; and wet 
weather often rcnJ.red the matches ufrlrfs How¬ 
ever, moft writers all iw that they were very fure, and 
lafs apt to itiifi fire than tlu firrluck. 

The firelock is fo called, from producing fire of it- 
felf, by the aftion of the flint and Heel.' 'iiie moil an¬ 
cient invention of thi* fort is the wheel Jock, which we 
find ine.itioned in Luigi Collado’s Treatifc of Artillery, 
printed at Venice, os then lately invented in 

Germany. Thir foit of lock was ufed till within thefe • 
hundred years, tfpecially for piilols and carabines. It 
was compofed of a folid flcci wheel, with an axis, to' 
which was faiteneda chain, which, by being wound round' 
it drew up a very fti-ong fpring; on pulling the trigger, 
the fpring afting, whirird the w heel about with great 
velocity, and the fridiou of rite edge of it (which was 
a littk notched) agaiufi the ilonc produced the fiw; 
tlie cock was m.idc fo as to bring the {lone upon the 
edge of the whet-', part jf which was in the pun, aud 
touched the primirg; they ufed any common hard 
pecble for that purpofe, which fci-vrd a* well a* flint. 

Thefe locks were inconvenient, took time to wind 
up (or fpan, as they termed it), and fomitimes would 
not go off; an iullance of which may be feen in Lud¬ 
low’s Memoirs. 
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AniOcrr- Wlicn Oie firelocki fuch as we now ufc, was invent* 
cd, wc cannot afeertain ; it is called by writers of about 
the middle of the laft century, a Jnapbttnt or fnopbonee, 
which being the Dutch word for a _firelotk, feemi to 
indicate that it is a Dutch inrention, and that wc took 
it fioTn them. jBut Ward, in l>i» Aniinudverduns uf 
War, piinted in 1^59, p- 502, after defcribiitg theea* 
eicifc of the hielock, piflol, and carabine (by which he 
means the wheeUlock), fays, that as iitofl of our pieces 
go with EngliHi locks, which differ from firelocks, he 
(hall add the initliud of handling them •, and then gives 
the exercife of the fnaphinc carabine ; by which it ap¬ 
pear, that there was little or no difference between 
that and the pieces now in ufe. The more modem 
writers call it a fn/te, from the French word fujil; 
whence the name of tufilcenv is llill continued to leve* 
tal of our regiments, which were the firil that were 
nnned with them on the clifufe of matchlocks. 

I'hey iifed the tniifkct and reil in England fo bte as 
the beginning of the civil wiin, as may be fern in 
Col. Banffc‘s Young Artillery Man, printed at Lou* 
don, 1645. 

Figucra, in his embaffy ill 1 relates, that the 
Perfians would neither make iifi of iiifan* y nor of ar* 
tillery, becaufc by them the imperuofity of attack and 
tlic facility of retreat were equal.^ co'-umbered and re* 
tarded: iu ihcfc expedients alone their addrefs and 
their glory coiififfed. This me.h^d of advancing and 
recalling it widely different from the prefent conduA 
of war, at the artillery in arn)i>.i u now prodigiouily 
multiplied, and mull be tr-- fji Tted to every place 
where any body of troops' wuai.'ver is deffiacd to ope* 
rate. 

The length and diamet^ of lacnon has been much 
diminifhed, which muff likv .portionably dimi- 

miniffk their weight. It ir b; '-ong pradice and expe¬ 
rience that they have dife " ered how much might be 
deduced from their magnunj. in bot'* ‘.hefe refpe^ts 
witb propriety, without hurting the grand effedls 
which, on fume occafions. It is ncccffaiy they (hould 
produce, by rendering them mot .afy to be wielded, 
which was the advantage pjifuco by leffcning their 
fiae. See further the'articles Car-'ON, GoNNtiRY,aod 
PaojecriLEs. 

Improvements, however, are Hill .naking, and will 
piuhably long continue to be made, in thefc ignivo- 
mous machines tliat muck the thunder, which though 
they fceirt to be invented fur ilic deffniction of the hu* 
man race and the fubverfion •>. empires, have yet by 
their effefts rendered war Icfs favagr nd IcO fanguiiie; 
political aliiances have been more f-ic: cfsfully concili¬ 
ated among all nations, coii'ineff- are li-come Icfs fre¬ 
quent and lefs rapid, and fuereffes in war have been 
more eafily reduced to calculation. 

-J The change iiurodiiccJ in tlie niib'.rry a t bv the 
Vol lli' "'^'dern artillcr)'. Dr Snntli ubftr-.c;, liiw en'.lianced 
*P- ;o. both the expence of rxvii i'inr: ;n'J dilciplining 

any particular numberuf in tn.K. of peace, and 

that of employing them in 1. le oi «:■>-. ^ioth their arms 
and their ainmunitiur are bceome more evpeniive. A 
muJ]|(ct is a more expenlive m.iclnne (iian a javelin or a 
bow and arrows; a cannon nr a mortar, than a balifta cr 
a c.ttapuita. The powder which is fpent in a mndciw re¬ 
view is luff inccoverably, end occafions a very confi- 
d crablc expeou. The Javelins and an-ow^ which were 


thrown or (hot in an ancient one, could eafily be picked Artillery. 
up again, and were befides of very little value. The' ’ 

cannon and" the mortar are not only much dearer, but 
much heavier machines than the balifta or catapulta, 
and require a greater expeoce, not only to prepare 
them the iicid, but lu carry ibcm tu it. As llie 
fuperiority of the modern artillery too over that of the 
ancients is very great, it has become much more diffi¬ 
cult, and confcquently much more expenfive, to fortify 
a town fo as to refiit even for a few weeks the attack 
of tiiat fuperior artillery* 

In modem war the great expence of fire arms gives 
an evident advantage to the nation which can belt af¬ 
ford that expence } and confcquently, to an opulent 
and civilized, over a poor and barbarous nation. In 
ancient times, the opulent and civilized found it diffi¬ 
cult to defend ihemfelvee againft the poor and barba¬ 
rous nations. In modem times the poor and barba¬ 
rous find it difficult to defend themfelves againft the 
opulent and civilized. The iovention of fire arms, an 
invention which at firft fight appears to be fo perni¬ 
cious, is certainly favourable both to the permanency 
and to the extenfion of civilization. 

It has to many appeared matter of furprife, that the 
battles of tbe ancients lliould be deferibed with an or¬ 
der, perlpicuity, and circumffantial ruinuicnefs, which 
are not to be found in the military writers of modern 
times. Scholars have ciideavuiired to explain this dil. 
ference by obferving the immenfe difproportion, in 
point of dignity aud abilities, between the military hi- 
ftorians of modern Europe and thofe of Greece and 
Rome. But the difficulty will be belter fulved, Dr 
Gillies thinks, by rcffeAiiig on the changes iiitrodaccil 
into the art of war hy the change oi artillery; which 
in military operations, form the pivot on which the 
whole turns, i. F'rom the nature of tire arm;:, mudeiii 
battles arc involved in fmoke and confufion. 1. I'roin 
the fame caufe, modern armies occupy a much greater 
extent of ground, and begin to afl at much greater 
diftaiices: wliich renders it more difficult tu ublu ve 
and afcerlaiD their manceuvres. 3. The iinmcufe tram 
of artillery, ammiHiitiun, &c. required in the practice 
of modern war, gives a certain immobility to uur ar¬ 
mies, which renders it impofiible to perform, without 
great danger, thofe rapid evolutions in fight uf an ene¬ 
my, which fo often decided the battles of the ancients. 

With us, ahnoft every thing depends on the Judiriuns 
choice of ground, a matter requiring great inilitaiy 
genius, but not admitting the embcllilhmeiits of hiilu- 
rical defcriplion. 

In tbe battles of the Greeks and Romans, the ex- 
traordinaiy difproportion between the numbers (lain on 
the fide of the viAors and the vanquilhed has been ob- 
ferved as another remarkable circumffance. But this 
ncceffarily refulted from the nature oftheir arms. Tlieir 
principal weapons being not miflile, but manual, armies 
could nut begin to a^ till they had approaclied fo near 
to each other, that the conquered found themfelves 
cut nff from all polSbiUty of retreat. In modern timet, 
fuch confcqueuccf feldom take place. The ufe of fire 
arms (which often renders the aClioii itfelf more bloody, 
furnilhet the defeated party with vanoas means of re¬ 
treating with confiderable fsfety. The fphere of mili¬ 
tary aAion is fn widely extended iu modern times, 
that before the •icfoi* can run over the fpace which fe- 
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puntet them from the ^snquifheJ, the latter may fall 
I oeck» and proceed with little lufi beyond their reach \ 

fcrtop riga. iipj fhould any villagCi hedgc> rayine, &c. be found in 
their way, may often cheek the ardour of the purfuera. 
Upon thcfeconfiderations, the invention of gunpowder 
and liiodciu artillery may be faiJ to have faved ibc efTu* 
{ion of human blootl. £que{lrian engagements (fince 
the principles on which Ciivairy a£t remain nearly the 
fame in every age) are Hill diHinguilhed by fimilar cir< 
camftances ts tbofc wiiich appear fo extraordinary in 
the battles of antiquity. 

AxTiLtEav Pari, the place in the rear of both lines 
in the army, for encamping the artillery, which it 
drawn up in lines, of which one is formed by the 
gunt{ the ammunition waggons make two or three 
hues, 60 paces behind the guns, and 30 diftant from 
one another; the pontoons and tuihbrils make the laft 
line. Tile wliolc is furroiinded with a rope which forms 
the park 1 the gunners and matroQet eucamp on the 
Aanks; and the bombardeert, pontoon men, and arti- 
licers, in tlie rear. 

AaTitLERY Train, a certain number of pieces of 
ordnance mounted on carnages, with all their furniture 
fit for marching. 

AariLLEXv Company, a band of infantry, confifting 
of 600 men, making part of the militia or city guard 
of l.ondon. 

ARTIST, in a general fenfe, a perfon (killed in fome 
art. Mr Harris detines an artill to be, “ A perfon pof> 
frifing ail habitual power of becoming the caufe of fome 
effc6l, according to a fyilem of various and well ap* 
proved precepts.” See Art. 

Soft. Hif- We are told • of a privilege granted at Vicenza to 
nurft of artifts, like that of c/er^y in England: in virtue ihcre- 
of criminuls adjudged to death fare their lives if they 
’ ‘ can prove themfelves the moll excellent and confum- 

male workmen in any ufefiil art. This beneht is allow¬ 
ed them in f-ivorem art'u, for the firft offence, except 
ill fome particular crimes, of which coining is one : for 
here the greater the artill, the more dangerous the 
perfon. 

Artist (jirtlfia,) in an academical fenfe, denotes a 
philofopher or proficient in the faculty of arts. 

In the early ages of univerfities, the feven liberal arts 
completed the whole courfe of fludy, orphllobphy, as 
it is called : whence the mallert of this facuhy were 


Now AlttJmrg, io Bavaria, on the Danube, below Tn-ArtKartM 
golftadt (Aventinus): but Cluveriuafuppofis it to be 
Lthmau, on the Saltzbach, below I^auffcn, in the arch- 
bifhopric of Saltaburg. 

ARTOCARPUS (from mfrtti irtad, and 
frail'), the aaaav-rRViT tree : A genu» of ilic ino- 
nandria order, belonging to the monacia clnfs of plants. 

It has a cybndric amentum or catkin, which tliiekens 
gradually, and is covered with flowers; the male and 
female in a different amentum. In the male the calya 
is two-valved, and the corolla is wanting. In the fe¬ 
male, there is no calyx nor corolla ; the Itylus is one, 
and the drupa is many celled. 

Though this tree has been mentioned by many voy¬ 
agers, particularly by Dampier, by Rumphius, and by 
Lord Anion, yet very little notice ftcm«i to haw been 
taken of it till the return of Cepiain Wallis from the 
South Teas, and fince that time by others who have 
touched at Otaheite and fome countries in the £a(l In¬ 
dies. Captain Dampier relates, that in Guam, one of 
the Ladrone illaiids, there is a lertani fniit called the 
bread frm, growing on a tree as big as nur large apple 
trees, with dark Wavea. The fruit is round, and grows 
on the boughs like apples, of the bignefs of a good 
penny loaf; when ripe, it turns yellow, foft, and fweet; 
but the natives take it green, and bake it in an oven 
till the rind is black: this they ferape off, and eat the 
infidc, wkich is foft and white, like the iniidc of nevr 
baked bread, having neither feed nor ftone ; but if it 
is kept above 14. hours it is barlh. As this fruit ie Id 
feafon eight months in the year, the natives feed upon 
no other fort of bread duriag that tine. They told 
us that all the Ladrone iflandi had plenty of it. I oe- 
ver heard of it in any other place.” 

Rumphius, after dcfcribing the tree, obfcrvei, that 

the fruit is (haped like a bean, and increafes to the 
fixe of a child's head. Its furfacc or rind it thick, 
green, and covered everywhere ivith warts of s qua* 
diagonal or hexagonal figure, like eat diamonds, but 
without points. The more flat and fmooth thefe wartt 
are, the fewer feeds are contained in the fruit, and 
the greater is the quantity of pith, and that of a more 
glutinous nature. The internal part of .the rind, or 
peel, confifit of 4 flefhy fubftance, full of twiAed fibres^ 
which have the appearance of Anc wool; thefe adhere 
to, and in fome meafure form it. The Aefhy part of 


denominated Anijlt. What they underAood by the 
liberal arts ufed to be fuiamed up in the following La¬ 
tin verfc : 

Lin^a, Tropu:, RaHo, Numerus, Tomi, AnpUai,Afra. 

Aetist is more peculiarly ufed, by Paracelfue aad 
other adepts, for a chemiH or alchemlA.—We And fre¬ 
quent mention, in authorsofthis clafs, of £liu AftiAa, 
or Elias the artift, who h to come fome time before 
the diflblution of the world, and reAore and make per» 
fcA all arts and fciences, but efpecislly the gold mak¬ 
ing art: and uiher in a truly golden age, or miUen* 
nium. The lower end meaner things in this fublime 
art, Faracelfus ubferves, God hat permitted to be bL 
vMrty difraveivd I but for the greater and more import 
sant matters, at the tranftrutation of other metals into 
gold, they are referred to the coming of Elias the artift. 

ARTOBRIGA, a tows of Vindelicia (Ptolemy): 


this fruit becomes foRer towards the middle, wliere 
there it a (mail cavity formed without any nuts or feeds, 
except in one fpeciei, which has but a fnuiU number, 
and this fort is not good, unlefs it is bakrd or prepared 
fome other way s but if the outward rind be taken off, 
and the Ahrous AeAi dried and afterwards boiled with 
meat as we do cabbage, it has thert the taAc of arti¬ 
choke bottoms. The lohabitants of Amboyna drefs 
it in the liquor of cocoa nuts: but they prefer it roaft- 
ed on coals till the outward part or peel is burnt. They 
afterwards cut it into pieces, and cat it with the milk 
of the cocoa nut. 8ome people ninke fritters of it, 
or fry it io oil; and others, as the Sumatrans, dry the 
internal foft part, and keep it to life inArad of bread 
with other fooA. It affords a great deal of nourilh- 
neat, and it very fatisfying, therefore proper for hard¬ 
working people ; and being of a gentle aAringent qua- 
lity, is good for perfons of a laxative habit of bi^y 
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AhMuimi. It ii more aoariflung boiled >n oor naaner widi fat 
'' meat llun roafted, oe cotU. The miUcf juice which 
diQih from the trunk, boiled with the cocoa out oil, 
makei a very firuog bird lime. Thi» tree ii to be 
found on the eaftern parti of Sumatra, aod io the 
Malay language is called feeeiu aod Joeeum cafu. It 
growl likewife about the town of Bantam >□ Java, and 
iu Ballega and Madura, and ii known there by tbe 
uaine uf^eun.’' 

In Anfuii’s voyage we are informed, “that the rima, 
or bread fruit tree, is common in all the Ladrone 
iflandi and fume of the Philippine!. It isfomewbat 
larger than our apple tree, and bean a broad dark 
coloured leaf with live indentures op eacli fide. The 
fruit hang* on tbe boughs tike i^plei; and is of tbe fize 
of a penny loaf, with a thick tough rind, which when 
full ripe turns yellow. I'he natives gather it before 
it is quite ripe, and bake it till the cruit is pretty black; 
then they rafp it, and there remains a pretty loaf, 
with a tender yellow ci uft, and the crumb of it is foft 
ftitd fweet as a new baked roll: it is without any feeds 
or &onei. This fruit the inhabitants enjoy for about fe« 
ven months ; during which they uever eat any other 
kmd of bread : but they are obliged to bake it every 
day { for when it grows a little ftale, it becomes harm 
and huiky, fumewbat like the potatoe bread made in 
the weft of England. There is, however, a remedy 
fW this j whkli is cutting the loaf into Aices when it it 
new, and drying it in the fun, by which it is changed 
iuie the pleafaateft ru& that can be eaten.** 

Cspuin Cook, in his voyage, obfervei, that this 
fruit out only ferves u a fobftltuce for bread among 
• rehahitanta of Otaheite * and the neighbouring 

tftjmda, but aKo, varioudy drefied, compofet the priu- 
pert of their fiwd. It grows on a tice that is 
lam Cict'/ tboutthe6»of a Huddling oak } its leaves arc fre¬ 
quently • foot and a half mg, of an oblong Ihape, 
ueply ImoBied like ihofe of the fig tree, which they 
refemble hi colour and confifteoce, and in the exuding 
of a milky juice upon being broken. The fruit is about 
the fire and lhape of a new bom ckAd'a head ; and the 
furfape Uretieulatcd ti not muck unlike a truffle; it 
h covered with a thin fkm, and has a core about as 
big as the handle of a fmall kuife. The eatable part 
Uet between tbe ikin and tbe core; it is as white as 
rnow, aud fonewbat of the confiftence of new bread ; 
it-an^lte roB&cd before it is eaten, betug firft divided 
intp three or four parts j its talle is infipid, with a 
flight fweetnefi fomewhat refembling that of the crumb 
of Wheaten brwad mixed with a Jerufaletn artichoke. 
This fruit is adfo cooked in a kind of oven, which ren- 
den k &ft, pud fomething like a boiled potato} not 
quite To farinaceous as a good one, but more fo than 
tbofe of the middling fort. Of tlsc bread fruit they 
alfo make three difhes, by putting either water or tbe 
milk of tbe cocoa nut to it, then bean ig it to a paftc 
vith a ftone pefilc, and afterwards mixing it with ripe 
planttiais bauauat, or the four pafte which they call 
naiif. 

The mahie, which is likrwire made toferveas.a 
fuccedaneum for ripe Kreadfruit hefotetheleafon comes 
on, is thus made : The fruit of the bread tree is ga- 
tkesed juft before it is perfedly ripe ; and being laid 
^n keapsi is clofely covered with leaves: in this Hate 
it undergoes a fermentatiou, and becumes difagreeably 
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fwert {the core m then taken out entire, which is done Ar>ornyMj| 
by gently pultiag out the (lalk, and ,the u-ll of the Aiuxi, 
fruit is thrown into a hole which is dug for tint purpofe 
generally in the boufes, and neatly lined in the boi. 
tom and lidcs with grafs: the whole is then covered 
with leaves aad^ heavy Itoncs laid upon them ; in this 
(late it undergoes a fecond fermentation, and becomes 
four, after which it Will fuRicr no change for many 
months. It is taken out of the hole a<i it is wanted 
for ufe ; and being made into balls, it is wrapped I'p 
in leaves and baked: after it is drilltd, it will keep 
five or fix weeks. It is eaten both cold and hot; and 
the natives fcldom moke a meal without H, though to 
Europeans the tailc is as dsfagrccable as that of a 
pickled olive generally is the firll time it is eaten. The 
fruit iifclf it in feafon eight months in the year, and 
the oiahic fupplies the inhabitants dunng llie other 
four. 

To procure this principal article of their food (the 
bread fruit j, coils tlicfe happy {teoplc no trouble or In. 
hour except climbing up a tree : ilu- iiee wliich pro¬ 
duces it docs not indued grow fpunlaiicoully : but if a 
man plauts ten of them iu Lis life tune, which Ik may 
do ill about an hour, he will as cumplutily fuIl'il his 
duly to his o«m and future gciicrntioiis, as the mrnvc 
of our lefs temperate climate can do by ploiigliiug iii 
the cold of winter, and reaping m the fummer’s l>tat, 
as often as ihcfe fcafoub return ; even if, after lie lias 
procured bread for his pnfeiit liourchold, he Ih'iuld 
convert a iurplus into moucy, and lay it up fur ins 
children. 

There are two fpccirs of artocaqjus, vix. the incifiw, 
with galhed leaves ; and the integnfoliu, nitli cnliie 
leaves. There is alfo faid to be another difliiu''.ioii, in¬ 
to that which bears fruit with Hones «r hut'.:, and 
that iu which the fruit has none. The paii», of 
fruftificatiou of that tree which bt..irs tin fiuit vvitlmiit 
floiies arc defeAivc. The amentum, <>i eatk.u, x.hicli 
cuntaiiis the male parts, never expands. The ll)li, 
or female part of the fruit, are Iikewife dcliciiiit. 

From which it followb, that there c.iii be no ilones nr 
feeds, and theicfurc tliat tin: tne can he propugatol 
only by fuckers or layuitj although it i, abii ulH’itly 
evident, that it tnufi originally have proi.vtdcd fium 
tbe feed-bearing bread fruit tn-e. Inllanccs of tin: 
kind we fumeliines find iu European fruits; fneh aa 
the barberry, and the Curinthiau grape from Zanl 
commonly called currants, whiLh cun therefore be in- 
creafed only by layers and cuttings. l>r Solander was 
aiTured by the oldeft inhabitants of Otaheite and the 
adjoining iflands, that they ucll remembered there way 
formeily plenty of the rced-bcaniig bread fruit; but 
they had been negh-Acd upon account of ibt prefer¬ 
ence given to the bread fruit without feeds, which 
they propagate by fuckers. 

AKTOIS, a province of Frunce, nnd one of the 
fineft and noft fertile in the whole lujigdom; funiKrly 
it was one of the 17 provinces of the I^Lthciiuiids, but 
now belongs entirely to France. The nunirs of .//r- 
/oil, and yirrai its capital, are deiivid from tlic Atre- 
bates, a people of flulha Bel^ca. iiu'iiiioned by Ju. 
lius Csfar. Ht greatefl length from' north to f^outh 
is about 34 k-agues, and its brcadlli about 13, being 
bounded to the foiith mid well by Picardy, to tbe calt 
by Haiuault, and to the north by Flanders. A con. 
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I Artattu fiderable trade it carried on in ttie province in grain, 
U ' Baa, hups, wool, and Ibien clutli. Tbe ftatei, who 
^"***‘- meet r.-nularly once a-year, confift of the clergy, no- 
’ bility, and commoners; and fit generally a fortnight at 
Arras: their chief burmefi is to deliberate on the waya 
and r^ans to raife the money which the king demands 
of them, and which ufually amounts to about 400,000 
livres, extlufive of forage money. The moll eunfider* 
able places ia Artois are, Arrss the capital, Bapaume, 
Bethiine, St Venaot, and Si Omer. 

ARTOLICA (jnc. gcog.)» a town of the Salaf&i 
in Gallia Cifpadana, (Antotiine); at tlie foot of the 
Alps: now called ta Tuile by the inhabitants, a ham-, 
let of Savoy, in the duchy of Aoull, at the foot of 
Mount St Bernard the Lets. 

ARTOTYRITES, a Chriftian fcfl, in the primi. 
tjvr chinch, who ceUltrated the cucharift with bread 
and cheefr, faying, that the lii ft oblations of men, were 
nut only of the fruits of the eaith, but of their flocks. 
The word is derived from hrrad, and 

The Artotyrites admitted women to the pn'efthood 
and epifcupacy : and Epiphanius tells us, it was a com* 
tnij.i thing (u fee feveii giils at once coter into their 
chc'ch, nibed in white, and holding a torch in their 
hand: where they wept, and bewailed the wretched* 
uefs of Iiuman nature, and the miferieK of this life. 

A RUA (ane. grog.), a town of Btetica, of the re- 
fort of till' Coiiiciilus Hifpalcnfis, (Pliny) : now Al- 
tltd, a citadel of Andaliifia, on thr Bxlit, or Guadal* 
ijiiii.r, feveii leagues .ibove Senile. 

AivVAI.ES FRATxis, in Roman antiquity, a col* 
lege of 12 priefts, iiilii'iited by Romulus, and cliofen 
out of (he tnofl noble f.iiiiiUei', himfelf being one uf 
that body : tiny nllilSed in the faciilices of the amber- 
v.'ilia a'iniinlly olfeixd to Ceres and Bacchus, for the 
profperity of the fruits of the eaith ; when they wore 
on tiieir heads crowns niaiU of ears of com.^The ori¬ 
ginal of tliu iiillitntiun was us follows: Acca Lauren* 
tia, Roniulus’ii ninfr, was uceoiiomed once a-year to 
jn.'ke a fotemii fai rilicc for a blelliiig on the fields, her 
12 funs always aifiiling her in the folemiiity ; but at 
laii loficig one of hs-r iutn, Romulus offered himfelf to 
fiipply his plsiv, and guve this Imall focieiy the name 
of .■ifvol'i fratret. Tli.s ortUr wis in great repute at 
Ron.e: tiny held tlie ilignity for life, and never loft 
it nj'uii account uf imprilonraeiit, banilhmcut, or any 
other n. eiJent. 

ARI^UA, a fmtill iflaiid on the coaft of Terra Fir¬ 
ms, fiibjiit to the Dutch, and fituatcd io W. X-ong. 

f*;. 30. N. Lat. 12. 30. 

ARUCI, (anc. geog.), a town of theCcltici, in the 
north of Lufitania, (Antonine, Infcriptiun}) called alfo 
Arati Novum, to diftinguilh it from the following: 
Now fiippofed to be Miura, a fmall city of Portugal, 
near iIk louilncnce of tbe Ardila and Guadalquiver. 

Akuci Vaius, (anc. gcug.), a fmall city uf the 
Turdetaiii, inAietica, (Piulcmy) \ now Arorht, a ham¬ 
let of Andalufla, un theconfinct of Portugal and £f- 
trem.idura, on the,^ver Gama, feven leagues to the 
call of Aroci Novum or Moura. Froni it a mountain, 
in its neighlourhood, takes the name Arucitanuo. Now 
la Strrru dt Arocie, 

ARUCIA, (anc. geog.), a town of Illyria, in the 
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inland parts of Libumia, (Ptolemy), tfo'w'Sregna, ac¬ 
cording to fome: but Otte/ciat*, according to others j H 
a citadel of Morlacbia. Arum. 

ARVERNI, an appellation early ufed for the capi¬ 
tal of tlic Arrcmi, according to tbe cuftom of the lat¬ 
ter ages of naming towns from tbe people j it was for¬ 
merly called Nemejfui, (Stralio). The Arvtrni, a brave 
and ancient people, and one of the moft powerful na¬ 
tions of Gaul, claimed affinity with the Romans, as 
defcendacts from Antenor, (Lucan): .tnd after their 
conqueft by the Romans, their ancient liberty was pre- 
ferved to theta on account of their bravery, (Pliny). 

Above 1000 years ago the town was called Ciarvi 
Motu, from its fuuatiun, (Vslcfiut.) Now Chrmont, 
in Auvei^ne. £. Long. 3. to. N. ut. 45. 43. 

ARVIL surraa, a feaft or entertainment made at 
funerals, in the north part uf England. Arvil bread is 
the bread delivered to the poor at funeral folemnitics: 
and arvil, arval, arfal, are ufed for the burial or func- * 
nl rites; ai, 

Come, bring my jerkin, Tibb, I’ll to the arvil i 

Yon man’s dea feuy feoun, it makes me marvih 

Torhjl. Dial, p. 56. 

ARVIRAGUS, an ancient Britifli king who fluu- 
lilhed in the time of the emperor Dnmitiaii. He gain¬ 
ed a complete vidory over Clamlius: but being fooo 
after beCeged in the city of WiiichcAer, he made a 
treaty with the Romans, and married the emperor’s 
daughter GenuiiTa. This monarch Uved te a good old 
age: he confirmed the ancient laws, enabled nev oncs^ 
and liberally rewarded perfbos of merit. 

ARUM, wAxsaoiiN, or cucsow-riNT : A genua 
of the polyandria order, belonging to the rynandria 
clafs of planiR ( and in the Datum methoa ranking 
under the 2d order, Piperii£. The fpatha is mono- 
phylluus, and cowl-fhapcd •, the fpadix is naked aboves- 
female below, and ftamen’d in the middle.—^The 

Uprcir* arc 22 ) of which the moll rcmurkable arw 
the following. 1. The maculatum, or common wake* 
robin, grows lutur^y in woods and on fbady hanks in 
moll parts of Britain. Tbe leaves are halb^-lhaped, 
very entire, and fpotted ( the berries numerous, grow¬ 
ing in a naked clufter. The flowera appear in April y 
and their wonderful llrudure hath given rife to many 
difputes among the botaniftt. The receptacle is long, 
in the flupe of a club, with the feed buds furrounding 
iti bafe. The chives are Bxed to the receptacle amongft 
tbe feed buds, fo that there is no occafion for the tips 
to be fupported upon threads, and therefore they have 
none] but they arc fixed to the fruit ftalk, and placed 
between two rows of tendrils: tbe point in difputc iis 
wbat is the ufe of thofe tendrils 1 s.The proboludium, 

3. The arifarium. 4. The tenuifolium. Tbefe three fpe- 
ciet have ufually been feparated from this genus, and 
diflinguiflicd by the general name of ari/amm or friar’* 
eewl, on account of the refemblance of ibcir Bowers to 
the dupe of tbe cowls worn by friart. The flowers ap¬ 
pear in April. 5. Tbe italicum, is a native of Italy, 

Spain, and Portugal. Tbe leaves rife a .foot ami aa 
half high, terminating in a point ; they ar« very large, 
and finely veined with white, interfperfed whb black 
fpots, which, together with the fine Otinuig green, make 
a pretty variety. The flowers grow near a foot high ; 

and 
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-Atvm.- tnd bare vtry long upright fpathas, whid) afe of a pale 
greca. They appear in the end of Aprils or begin* 
iiing of May. 6. The dracuncului, or common ura- 

f oOf growl naturally in moll of the fuuthcm parti of 
Europe. It hath a (Iraight (talk three or four feet high, 
which is fpotted like the belly of a fnake i at the top 
it is fpread out into leaves, which are cut into fever^ 
narrow fegments alxnoil to the bottom, and are fpread 
open like a band •, at the top of the ilalk the dower la 
produced, which is in ihape like the common arum, 
having a long fpatha of a dark purple colour, (landing 
eredl, with a large pidil of the fame colour, fo that 
when it is in flower it makes no unpleaflng appear* 
ance} but the flower hath fo (Irong a fccut of carrion, 
that few people caa endure it, for which reafon it hath 
been banilhed mod gardens. 7. The trilobatum, or 
arum of Ceylon, is a native of that ifland and fome other 
parts of India I fois very impatient of cold. It is a lew 
plant: the flower rifci immediately from the root, ftand* 
tng on a very (hort footllalk: the fpatha is long, ere6l, 
and of a fine fcarlet colour, aa is alio the pittil. S.The 
colocofia. 9. The divaricatum, with fpear-fhaped 
leaves. 10. The peregrinum, or elder, ti. Tbeef* 
culentum, or eatable arum. 12. The fagittifolium, or 
greated Egyptian arum. All thefe fpecies have mild 
roots, which are eaten by the inhabitants of the hot 
countries, where theygrow naturally; and fome of them 
are cultivated by the inhabitants 01 the fugar colonies, 
where their roots are condantly eaten, as alfo the leaves 
of fome of them, particularly tbofe of the efculentumi 
which they call InMan iaJ* ; and which, in thofe coun* 
tries where many of the efculent vegetables of England 
are with difficulty produced, proves a good fucceda* 
neuro. i 3. The arlMrefcens, or dumb cane, is a native 
of the fugar iflands and warm parts of America, where 
it grows chiefly on low grounds. All the parts of it 
abound with an acrid juice; fo that if a leaf or part 
of the ftalk is broken and applied to the tip of the 
tongue, it occafions a very painful fenfation and a great 
defluxion of faliva. The flalks of this plant are lome- 
times applied to the mouths of the negroes by way of 
punilhment. 

Cultun. All the fpecies of this plant are hardy, 
except the trilohatmn and the arborefeens. The for¬ 
mer mud hr kept condantly in a dove, and the tad in 
a moderate hot-bed. The arborefeens is propagated 
by cutting off the ftalks into lengths of three or four 
joints, which muft be left to dry fix weeks or two 
months; for if the wounded part 11 not perfectly heal* 
cd over before the cuttings are planted, they will rot 
and decay. They are then to be planted in fmall poti 
Ailed with light fandy earth, and plunged in a mode- 
tate hot-bed of tan, obferring to let them hive little 
water till they have taken good root. 

MeJicinji U/tt, The rooti of the nacuiatum and 
dracuoculus are ufed in medicine, and differ in nothing 
but tliat ihe latter it fomewhat ilronger than the for¬ 
mer. All the parts of the arum, particularly the root, 
have an extremely pungent, acrimonious tade ; if the 
root be but lighclychewed, it continues to bum andvel* 
licate the tuugue for fome hours, occafioning at the 
, fame time a confiderable third; ihefc fympiomi arc al- 
leviatcd by buttery milk, or oily liquori. Dried and 
kept for fume time, it lofes mucii of its acrimony, and 
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becomes at Icn^b an aimed infipid rarinaceoni fub- Aruiidki"' 
dance. Arm.cia. 

This rootia a powerful (limulant and attenuant. It “ ' 
if reckoned a medicine of great efficacy iu fome caclieca 
tic and chlorotic cafes, in weaknefs of liie floinach uc- 
Cafioncd by a load of vifeid phlegm. Great heneflt has 
been obtained from it in rheumatic pains, particularly 
thofe of the fixed kind, and which were feared deep. 

In thefe cafei it may be given from 1 o grains u> a Icnipk 
of the frcih root twice or ihri.'c a day, made into a bo¬ 
lus or emullion with um^uons .and mucilngiriou-. fnb- 
dauces, which cover its pungency, and p'went its ' 
making any painful iinprcftion on the tongue- It ge¬ 
nerally excites a (light tingling fenfation through tlie 
whole habit, and when the patient la kept warm iti 
bed, produces a copious fwcat. 

The arum was fornieily an ingredient in an officinal 
preparation, the compound powder; but in that form 
its virtues are very precarious, tiome recommended 
a tin£lure of it drawn with wine : but neither wine, 
water, nor fpirits, extract its virtues. 

ARUNDA, a town of Hifpa'na Eictica. on the 
Anas, or Ouadiana, (Riulcmv, l*hny) : Now faid to 
be Ronda, in the province of Granada, on the confines 
of Andalnfia. W. Long. 5. 40. l.at. jd. 26. 

ARUNX^EL (Thomas), aiclibilhop of C.intiibury 
in the reigns of Richai d 11.1 Iciiry IV. jiid liLiiry V. 

He was the fecond fon of Robert cart of Annidd and 
Warren, and brother of Rn-liiud larl of Arundel who 
was beheaded. At 22 years of age, from being arch¬ 
deacon of Taunton be was raifal lo the bilhopvic of 
Ely, the 6th of April 1375, in the reign of Eilward 
HI. He was a great heiieraclor to the church and 
palace of this fee ; among other donatio.it Ik gave a 
curious table of inaffy gold, aJoriicd wiib precious 
doiics, which had been given to Lriiict XCilw.ird by 
the king of Spain, and fold by tin- Intti r to IJiihop ,\- 
rundcl. in 131*6, he was appoint rd lord chancellor of 
Tngiand ; two yesfs .iftcr, he whs tranllaled to the ft o 
of York : and, in 131^6, was advanced to the arebu pif. 
copal fee of Canterbury, when he i ciigncd the ch.i 1- 
ccllornup. This was the firll iiillaiice of the ti';uill:i- 
tion of ail arclibilljop of York to tin- fee of Canterbur). 

Scarcely was he Axed in this fee, when he had itcunlcll 
with the univerAty of Oxford about the right of vili* 
tation. The affair was referred to King Ru-hard, who 
determined it in favour of the archbifliup. At lii>. vi> 
fitation in London, he revived an old eonllilutiun, by 
which the iuhabiunts of the rcfpcAivc parilhes were 
obliged to pay to their retlor bne halfpenny in tlic 
pound out of the rent of their hoiifcs. In the fecond 
year of his tranflation, a parliament being held at Lon¬ 
don, the commons with the king’s leave impeached 
the archbifhop, together with his bi'Othcr the earl of 
Arundel, and the duke of Gbuceller, of high tresfon. 

The archbifhop was fentcnccd to be banilheJ, anil wiih- 
in forty days to depart the kingdom on pain of death. 

He retired til'll to France; and then to the court i.f 
Rome, where Pope Boniface IX. gave Inm a kind re¬ 
ception. About this time the duke of LanealUx (af¬ 
terwards Henry IV.) was in France, haring heciiba- 
Dtffiedby King Richard. Tiicaobility and others, tired 
with the opprclTionsof Richard, folicilcd the duke to 
take the crown. This their requcfl they drew up in a 
3 B j letter, 
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Amftttt letter, snd lent it over by faitWuI mcffcnger* to Arch* 
bifhop Aruode], defirioj him to be their idrocite on 
thia occifioD with the duke. The erchbiftop, being* 
feUow fufferer, gladly accepted the office { and went 
with tb# »eir»nger» to tl>« duke «t Pari«, where they 
delivefed the letteri from the nobIce and comment of 
Kngland, and the archbifhop fcconded them with the 
beft argumenti he could invent. The inviting offer, 
after fomc objefiiont which were etfily obviated, the 
duke accepted t and uj>on his acceffion to the throne, 
Amndel, who had returned with him to England, wat 
retlo'red to hit fee. In the firft year of ihia prince’i 
reign, Arundel fummoned a fynud which fat at St 
Paul’a. The next year the commoni moved that the 
revenoei of the church might he applied to the fcrvice 
of the public ; but Arundel oppnled the motion with 
fuch vigour, that it was thrown afide. In the year 1408, 
Arundel began to exert hiinfcif Bgainft the Lollards, 
or Wickliffites ; and hia zeal for fupprefling that feA 
carried him to feversl unju{liHable fcvcHties againft the 
heads of it, particularly againft Sir John Oidcaftleand 
Lord Cubbam. He alfo procured a fynodical conftitu* 
tion, which forbade the trauflalion of the Scripturei 
into the vulgar tongue. This prelate died at Canter* 
bury, Feb. 20. 1413, of an inftammation in hii throat, 
with which he was feized (as it ia pretended) whilft 
he was pronouncing fentcnce upon Ixird Cobhtm. The 
I.oUardi aflerted this to be a judgment from God; 
and indeed Bilhop Goodwin fpcaks in the fame manner, 
faying, “ He who had withheld from the people the 
word of God, the food of the foul, by the juft judge* 
ment of God had his thioat fo clofcd, that he could 
not fprak a Angle word, nor fwallow meat or drink, 
and was fo ftarx-ed to deatli.” He waa buried in the 
cathedral church of Canteidsury, near the weft end, 
under a moiiiiment eredted by hiinfelf in hia lifetime. 
To this church he was a conftderablc bencfadlor : for 
be built the lantein-tower and great pait of the nave ; 
gave a ring of five bells, called from him j^rundePt 
rmg; feveral rich veftments, a mitre cnchafed With 
jewels, a filver gilt erofirr, and two golden chalices. 

AavNDFi, u borough and mjiket town in Suffex, 
fcjtcd on the north-weft tide of the river Arun, over 
which there is a bridge. It had a harbour, wfarivin a 
fliip of 100 tons burden might ride; but the fca had 
rumid It fo far, that, in 1733, an afl palled for re> 
pairing it, and for erefling new piers, locks, dec. The 
caftic, which gives the title of earl to its poffeffors, is 
feated on the caft of the Tame, and is reputed to he a 
mile in compafs. It fends two members to parlia* 
ment { and is 55 miles fontb'Wcft-by'fouth of X^ondoo, 
and 10 miles call of Chichefter. Arundel is the pre* 
juier earldom in England, belonging to the illuftrioua 
family of Norfolk ; and it the ouly title in England 
that goes dong with the laadi. W. Long. o. 15.-N. 
Lat. 50. 45. 

AauHBSt Oil, in the'materia aediet. At Bom* 
bay, G^broon, and Surat, in the Eaft Indies, there 
grow^\,|MC which bean a nut enclofed in t rough 
hulk. Igjn rclemblea much the horfe-chefnut ( and 
the kertnof the nut yields an Ml by expreflion, which 
it of aJN&Ative nature. A tea*fpooiiful of it is rec* 
konaiH|yjjM. The tree goes by the name of the vf* 
Bombay, and its oil by that of the adma* 


del oil. Mr Sinclair, one of the fargeous beloagiag to Anadsa 
the royal iwment of artillery, who was formerly fur- 
geon to an taft India Ihip, gaveI>r Monro of London 
a fmall bottle full of this oil, which he faid waa much 
ttfed for the cure of th^ dyfentery in India, snd that he 
had given it in four recent cafes of dyfentery vrith fuc* 
cefi.*»I>r Monro thinks it probable that this ia the oil 
oi the purging anti mentioned in Dale'sPharmacologia, 
which are got from the tree called IJjnum Mohieeeti/i, 

Havana iSbvm, fru&u avtUmett J. B. 1. 342; and 
pimtt Inihta, mucleo ^rgante, C. B. 492 } and the 
falma Chrifii Tourneforl Mat. Med. 

ARUNOKLIAN Maxbles, Oxfoxd MAasLit, 
or Parian Chronicle, are ancient Hones (as has 
been fuppofed}, whereon is inferibed a chronicle of 
the city of Athens, engraven in capital letters in the 
ifland of Paros, one of the Cyclades, 264 years before 
jefus Chrift. They take their lirft name from Thomas 
earl of Arundel, who procured them out of the Eaft, 
or from Henry his grandfoo,' who prefented them to 
the ueiverfity of Oxford. 

The Arundelian marbles, in their perfcA ftate, con* 
tained a chronological detail of the principal events 
of Greece during a period of 1318 years, beginning 
with Cccrops, before Chrift 1582 yean, and ending 
with the archonlhip of Diognetus, before Chrift 264. 

But the chronicle of the laft 90 years is loft ; fo that 
the part now remaining ends at the archonlhip of Dio- 
timus, 534 years before the birth of Chrift: and in 
this fragment the infcription is at prefent fo much cor¬ 
roded and effoced, that the fenfe can only be difeovered 
by very learned and ioduftrious antiquaries} or, more 
properly fpeaking, fapplied by their eoojediures. 

This cbroniele, and many other rehcki of antiquity, 
real or pretended, were purebafed in Afia Minor, sn 
Greece, ur in the iftaods of the Archipelago, by MrWil* 
liam Petty, w’ho in the year 16x4 was fent byThatnaU 
earl of Arundel for the purpofe of making fttc 4 i cotlec* 
tioDs for him ia the eaft. They were bronght into Eng* 
land about the hegiaoing of the year x6ip, and placM 
in tbc gardens belonging to Arundel houfo in London. 

Soou after their anival they excited a general curio* 
fity, and were viewed by many inquifitive and learned 
men ( among others by Sir Robert Cotton, wbo pre* 
vailed upon Sehlcn 'to employ his abilities in explaining 
the Greek inferiptions. Seiden and two of his frifnd^ 

Patrick Young, or, aa he ftyied himfelf in Latin, fa- 
triehii 7 wirti/, and Richard James, immediately eam»- 
menced their operations, by ckaning and examining, 
the marble containing the Smyraean and Magnefim 
league, and afterwards proceeded to the Parian efaro* 
nicTe. The following year Sclden publiftied t fmall. 
volume in quarto, including about 59 inferiptions 
copied from the marbles. 

10 the turbulent reign of Chariei I. and the fohfe* 

a nent afurpation, Arundel houfe was often deferted by 
IS iUuftrious evraers ; and, in tbeir abfence, fome of 
the marbles were defaced arid broken, and others either 
ftolca or &/ed for the ordinary purpofes of architeflure. 

The chronologicai marbk, in particular, was utifortn* 
nntcly broken anddefaced. 'Ilie upper part, eontoin- 
ifl^ 31 epuchaS) is {aid to have been worked up in re- 
puriiig a chimney in Arundel houfe. 

la ^ year 1667, the Hon. Henry Howard, after* 
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wtrdt duke of Korfolkr the ipitmlfen «f the firft c«l- 
ledori prefented thefe foppofed remaini of autiqiiitj 
to the uniwrfily of Oxfoi^. 

SrldonU work becoming very fcarcei Bi/hop Fell en¬ 
gaged Mr Prideaux to pubiifh a new edition of the in- 
Icriptiont, which waa printed at Oxford in 1676. Jn 
1732 Mr Maittaire obliged the public with a more 
comprchenfive view of the marblei than either of hit 
prcdcccffoTa. LaAly, Dr Chandler publiihed a new 
and improved copy of the marbles in 1763, in which 
he corredfed the n^rftakL-s of the former editors; and 
in fome of the inferiptions, particularly that of the 
Parian chroniclci fupplied the iaeu/ra by many inge¬ 
nious conjedlurei. 

The Arundclian marblei have generally been regard¬ 
ed as a curious monument of antiquity. They werei 
however, difeuvered in fome inflances to be inconfift- 
ent with the moft authentic hiftorical accounts; Sir 
Ifaac Newton and fevcral other modem philofophcrs 
paid little or no regard to them ; and of late their ab- 
folute authenticity has been fevercly queftioned in an 
exprefs diifertation upon the fubjcA, entitled Tbt Pa¬ 
rian Cirfuicle. In this dilTertation much ingenuity as 
well as judgment and a great extent of ancient learn¬ 
ing are difplayed. His doubts, the author obferves, 
anfe from the foUosving confiderations. 

1 . The charadlers Lave no certain or unequivocal 
marks of antiquity.*’ The n and Z, which frequently 
occur in the form fuppofed to be the moft ancient (viz. 
the pcrpendictilar line of the r on the right hand only 
half as long as that on the left, and the Z in the form 
of a proftrate x }*» are fo well koown, that any modem 
fabricator of a Greek infeription, which he intends to 
ifflpofe upon the worid as a rclick of antiquity, would 
nraft probably ufe them in preference to the more 
common and ordiaary forms. But the letters in the 
Parian chronicle have no appearance of antiqitity ex¬ 
cept this very equivocal one. They do not in the leaft 
rcKinble the Stgean, the Kcmean or the Dcliaa in¬ 
flations, which are fuppofed to be of a more ancient 
date. They diffsr io many refpeAs from the letters 
on the Martnor Sandvicenfe, which, according to the 
learned editor of that infci^tion, was engraved in the 
year before Chrift 374. Tney bear no fort of refem- 
maca to the charadcri on the Farnefian pillars, to 
tbofe of the Alexandrian manufeript, or others , of a 
later date. They feem, contihuea our author, to re- 
femble perhaps more than any other the letters of the 
alphabet taken by Montfaucon from the Marmor Cyzi- 
oenum at Venice; They are plain and fimple in their 
form, and fuch as an ordinary ftonecutter of the pre- 
fent age would probably make, if he were employed to 
engrave a Greek infeription according to the alphabet 
now in ufe. The fmall letters intermixed among the 
IsTger have, in the opinion of our author, an air of at 
feaation and artiftce, rather than genu.ne antiquity t 
and he is perfuaded, that the antiquity of an Infcrip- 
tion can never be proved "by the mere form of the let¬ 
ters, becaufe the moft ancient charaAcrs may be as 
eaftly counterfeited as tbofe which compofe our prefent 
alphabet*. 

That the learned reader may form a cotrpetent idea 
of the ebaraders in the Parian chronicle, the author 
has compared them with thofe of other inferiptions, 
and given what is ufually termed a faeJiniit, 
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In regard to fevertl orehaifmtt at they are called, in A 
this chruoicle, tod which our author fpecifies, he con. 
tends, that no conclufioii can be drawn from them in 
favour of its antiquity. Wliat reafon could there be, 
he-aflcE, for introducing thefe into the Parian chroni¬ 
cle ? We do not ufually find them in Greek writers of 
the fame age, or even in thofe of the moft early date. 
The reign of Ptolemy Philadelphiis, with the 21ft year 
of which the date of the chronicle coincides, was not 
an age of rude antiquity with refpe£t to the Greek 
language j being only 130 years after the time of Xe¬ 
nophon and Plato, when the Greek was fpoken and 
written in its utmoft purity and elegance: and wc can 
fcarcely fiippofe, that even a ftouccuttcr, in that re¬ 
fined age, would have been permitted to difgrace a fu- 
perb and learned monument with fuch barbariftns as 
occur in the chronicle. The archaifms, however, he 
remarks, are not uniformlj ubferved in this infeription. 

He adduces fix inftances of deviation ; and adds, he is 
almoft tempted to fufpedl, that n«(». tfi Mn^a^un, 
and other pretended archairms, are owing to a mere 
affeftation of antiquity, or to a corrupted dialed! and 
pronunciation in later ages. Thofe arcliaifms, our au¬ 
thor acknowledges, appear on other marbles : but he 
thiuks, that, for that very reafon, they would naturally 
be adopted by thchthricatorof a fappofuitiuus inferip¬ 
tion ; and the authenticity of thofe inferiptions in 
which they appear mull be eftabliflied before they can 
be urged in oppolkion to the prcfeiit argument. 

II. ** It is not probable that the chronicle was en¬ 
graved for/r/We a/I.”—Our author thinks it an im- 
poftible fuppofition that fuch an expenfive and cumber- 
fome work could have been executed by a private ci¬ 
tizen, either fur his own amufcincni, or for the bene¬ 
fit of his fellow citizens. In the firft place, a long in¬ 
feription could not be engraved in marble without fuch 
an expcnce as few learned Greeks were able to afford. 

Or, if its author, by an uncommon felicity, was able 
to eredl fuch a literary monument, the feheme would 
have been ufelcfs and imprudent; as all the contents of 
the infeription might have been publiihed more com- 
modioufly and dlcdlually by the common mode of 
writing in ufe at that time. 

A variety of arguments is adduced, illullraling the 
fuperiority of a manufeript to fuch an infeription as 
the chronicle, in a iiuniherof rcfpcAs i and enforcing 
the iroprubahility of its having ever been executed, ei¬ 
ther for public or private ufe. Much evidence from 
ancient hiftory is likewife produced in fupport of the 
affertion, that the common mode of writing, in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadclphws, was not on lione*. It 
is not, however, neceffury to prove, by the teftimony 
of ancient authors, that hooks wei-e written on parch- 
menli or paper made of the Egyptian papyrus, or any 
fucl\ materials, before the date of the Parian citronicle. 
This is fufficiestly evinced by the very cxiftenee of the 
writings of Mofes, David, Solomon, and the jewifh 
p^ropbeti; the works of Homer, Hefiod, Anacreon, 
Pindar, .Sfchylui, Sophocles, Euripides, Herudotua, 
Hippocrates, Ariftephsnes, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Plato, Demofthenes, Ariftolle. &c.: And it isftill more 
incontcftably proved by the libraries wPiich were col- 
Icflcd in preceding ages, or about that time ; fuch as 
thofe of Polycrates in Samos, Pifillratus and Euclides 
at Athens, Nicocrates in Cyprus, Euripides the poet, 
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Ari&otle tlie pbUo{bpber> CWftrcliui atHerKtea Pon- 
tici, and the moll cxtcnlive and magnificent libmy of 
Ptolemy Pliibdeiphu* in Egypt, founded in or before 
the yenr 2S4, wiiith in hi* time infaid to hnte contain¬ 
ed 100,000 voluitit's, and to have Vit-en enlarged hy liis 
fuccelToii to the amount of almoU 600,000. Not long 
aftci'wai Js a Lbraty was founded at Pergamut by Atta¬ 
in* and Liimene*, which, according to Plutarch con- 
tallied avOiOOOi Thefe are clear and decifiic proofs that 
the common mode of writing in the time.of Ptolemy 
Philadtlphua wa-< not on Horn's. 

III. “ 'I'iie chroiiick' does uot appear to have been 
engrared by puHic authorily.*’ 

1. The il'A argument in fupport of this opinion is, 
that i»rciipiion* of that kind ufiially begin with a par¬ 
ticular form; as.H BOrAH KAI O AHMOr, ‘The feiiate 
and the people 5’ or thus, F.AOEf,N THI BOYAHI KAI 
TOI AHMOI, ‘ it pleafcd the fenatc and the people.&c.’ 
But the Parian chrunicle begins in the manner of a 
private man, fpeaking of his own performance in the 
firll perfun Angular. This argument, our author re* 
marks, cannot be much aiTeflcd by obferving, that the 
beginning of the infeription is obliterated ; fur it is 
iieccHanly implied by the words now remaining. 

2. The fads and dates, which arc mentioned in 
this chrunielc, do not appeal tu have been extruded 
from any public records, or calculated to anfwer the 
purpofe of authentic documents; as many eminent 
princes and magifirates are palTed over without notice ; 
in feveral inllances, the tranfadions of whole centuries 
are omitted; and the fads, chicHy fpecified, are nut 
matters of general or national importance. 

3. The Parian infeription is iuch a one as we can 
hardly fuppofe the msgillrates or the people of Paros 
would have uidcred tu be engraved. Stately fcpulchrci, 
pillars, triumphal arches, and the like, were seeded to 
perpetuate the glory of Linioeat men. The remem¬ 
brance of events in which nations were interefted, the 
fucceflion of princes, &c. were preferved in the fame 
manner. Leagues, decrees, aad laws, were Hkewife 
engraved on marble or brafs, and fixed to a pillar, the 
wuls of a temple, or other public buildings; becaufe 
fuch infcrtptioni were defigoed for the infpedion of the 
people, as they cflentially concerned their condud, 
ikeir property, their liberty, or their lives. But, our 
author afles, for whom could the chronicle of Paros be 
intended? It contains no encomiums on any of tbe 
patriots, the heroes, or the demigods of the country, 
no decrees of the magifirates, no public records, 00 
laws of ftace- On the contrary, it is a work of mere 
fpeculatioii and learning, in which the inhabitants of 
tliat illand, efpecially the common people, bad not tbe 
leaft intereft or concern. 

, Thefe words at the begianing, r*r m tlmfti, 
wouk'naturally lead ui to fuppole, that tbe infeription 
n^ed to Paros. And, if fo, it would have been aa- 
tml foY the author to have mentioned fome of the 
neft important occurences in the biilory of that ifland. 
But, fayt 0 i* acute and learned critic, what feheme 
does ourjBknnologer purfue on this occafion ? Docs he 
fVCorii'inHhcattand revolutioa* of hi* own country? 
1>(MM UMBretiow any of the battles, fieges, and trea- 
- tiHjMK'PariaD*? any of their public infiitutions? any 
of fftiajoeti, patriots, or warriors ? Does he mention 
Atchi^^llS who was hoooured by bis countrymen. 
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and difiioguilhed u a poet in a general alfembly of the 
Greeks ?->-Not a fyllible on any of thefe fuhjedsi On 
the contrary, he rambles from place to pker, and re¬ 
cords the traiifadiuns of Atliens, Corinth, Macedon, 
I.ydia, Crrtc, Cyprus. Sicily. Pcifia, and other foreign 
countries with Mhicli Paros had no roiinrxion. 

In this view the inferij-tion feems to have been as 
impertinent in the illand of Paros, as a marble monu¬ 
ment would be in this country, recording tbe antiqui¬ 
ties of France or Spain; or one in Jamaica recording 
tbe revolutions of England. But upon fuppufiiion 
that the infeription is a forgery, it is eafy to account 
for this extraoidinary circumllancr. A few chronulogU 
cal occurrences in the ancient hifiory of Paros womd 
not have been fo interefting to the generality of read¬ 
ers, or fo valuable in the eftimation of every lover of 
antiquities, or, io fhort, fo profitable to the compiler, 
as a geocrat fyftem of Grecian chronology. 

IV. " The Greek and Roman writers, for a long 
time after the date of this work, complain that they 
had BO chronological account of tbe a»irs of ancient 
Greece.*’ This pofition is confirmed by the teftimouy 
of Julias Africanus, Jufliii Martyr, Plutarch, Jofephus, 
Varro, Diodorus Siculus, and others; and the follow¬ 
ing feries of interrogatories it fubjoioed: ‘ Thucydides, 

I know, lived 140 years before the chrunicle is faid to 
have been written; but if Thucydides, at well as other 
writers, complained that there was nothing but uncer¬ 
tainty iu the carliei period of Grecian hiftory, from 
whence can we fuppofe the author of this infeription 
colleAed fuch a clear, determinate, and comprehenfive 
fyftem of chionology ? If he had any fources of infor¬ 
mation, which were unknown to fuceecding writers, 
how hapiKni it, that they fbould all of them overlook 
this moft confidcrable, moft exafi, moft creditable au¬ 
thor ? Why did they omit this ancient aecount of their 
early ages ? Why did they not copy bis rsoft memo¬ 
rable epochal ? Why did they not produce his autho¬ 
rity? or at leaft, why did they pot mention his opi¬ 
nion ? Surely nothing, to aQ appeinncc, could be more 
elaborate, more important, orof higher authority, than 
a chronological tabic, which was thought worthy of 
being engraved on marble. 

V. '< The chronicle is not once mentioned by any 
writer of antiquity. This indeed appears a ftrong 
argument againft its authenticity. Apollodorus, an 
Athenian, the difciple of Ariftarchus the grammarian, 
and PanmtTut the philofopber, wrote a genealogical 
and hiftorical work on the early age* of Greece; but, 
though compofed 130 years after the date of the Pa¬ 
rian ^rooiclc, ii docs not contain the fmalleft traces 
of a fyftematical chronology. It is remarkable'too 
tlmt the chronicle of Apowdorus is quoted by Diodo-^ 
rus, Siculus, Strabo, Plutarch, A. Ccllius, Lucian, 
ani^ many other writeii of antiquity; while the Parian, 
chronicle, which comprehends amoiccxteiifivc period,, 
is entirely unnoticed. It contains, ]iowi.vi.r, fucli won¬ 
derful diuoveries in ancient hiftory, that if it had ex- 
iiLd 264 years before the Clniftian era, it muft have 
excited a general attention, and been referred to as an 
authority by writers of fnccceding times. But we do 
not find, in any author of antiquity, either poet or hi- 
ftorian, geographer or clironologer, mythologift or 
fcholtaft, the muft diftant allufion to the Parian chro- 
akle| though it waiXuch a cenunon pradicc among 
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The place likewife where it was tuund u 
not afcertained } though tlie generality of writers who 
have had occafion to meiitian it have fuppofed that it' 
was found in the idaud of Faros. If it was ert-Aed at 
Smyrna, as fome imagine, otir author alks for what 
purpofe doet the writer mention Aftyanax the archon 
of Paros, and not one circumftaDCc relative to Smyrna ? 
If, adds hr, it was ereded at Paros, why doet he not 
mention tnotc archons of that city than one ? Or how 
ihnil we account fur his profound fiknce with refpedi 
to all the events and revolutions which muft have hap¬ 
pened in that iflatid, and have been infinitely mui-e in- 
te-rcfting to the natives than the tranfadiions of any 
foreign country ? 

The train of circumdanccs by which the Parian 
chronicle came into the pofl'efliun of Mr Petty, whom 
Loid Arundel had fent into the call for the purpofe 
of coilcding antiquities, as well ns the fubfequent con- 
dud of PeircTc its former owner, affords onr author a 
ilroug prefumption, that “ the infeription was adually 
fabricated, with the view of obtaining for it a high 
price, upon the pretence that it w as a rclick of great 
antiquity. It is ceilain, that there is foinethiiig my- 
fterious in thecondud of the full oflenfiblc proprietors. 
Thefe marbles Lad been totally unknown, ur unnoticed, 
for almolt KjOO yeaie, and at hill ttuy arc dug out of 
the ground—no body can tell ui when or where !” 

IX. “ Tbe literaiy world lias been frequently ini- 
pofed upon by fpurious books and inferiptions, and 
therefore we Ihoiild be extiemely cautious with icgard 
to wlijt we icceive under the venerable name of anii- 
quity." This propufitiun is iilullrated by a great va¬ 
riety of examples, and very properly expofis the fur- 
gcties which have ilifgraccd the republic of letters in 
different ag<s: and although one of the more recent 
ones cited, iianuly OfTi.inV poems, be a point very 
far indeed fiom being eflabli/luil, yet that dcccptioiu 
of this kind have been praclifcd is an uiiquellioiidble 
fad. 

In endeavouring towards the end of bis dilTertation, 
to invefligaie the lime of the fuppofed forgery, be ob- 
fervei. tliat the i6th century, and the prioi part of 
the t7th,prudue<-d a mulntude of granimarians, critics, 
and commeniatuis, deeply veif< d in (Sueian hteiaturc, 
and amply qu.ihlicd fur the roinpilation of fnch a chro¬ 
nological fyllcm as that of the AiundcHaa maibUs. 
Above all, the fcicncc of chronology was particulaily 
fludiul and invelligated about that time : “ Nunc fer¬ 
ret chronolugia,” fays Sealiger in the year itioy, 

omnes hoc ferrum excalfaciunt.” Cafaubon treats 
thofe perfuns with contempt who were nnacqiiainied 
with the improvumeiiti which had been made in that 
department of learning after the revival of letters. In¬ 
numerable fyftcms of chronology had been piibhlhcd 
before the year i6aj; from which it was eal'y to ex- 
trad a feries of memorable events, and givr the com¬ 
pilation a Grecian drefs. *< The avidity,” fays our 
author, “ with which all relicks of antiquity were then 
colleded, and the high price at which they were piiT» 
ehafeii, were fulRerent indiiiwments to any OnC* whofc 
avarice or wliofe neccfliiy was flronger than his inte¬ 
grity, to engrave his labours on marble, and tranfmit 
them to Smyrna, as a commodious cmporiuai for fuch . 
rarities.” 

Tha prccife period of tbe fabrication, hofrever, m^|t 


fors, that in many books we find references and aliu- 
fions to three, four, fue, lix, or feven hundred differ¬ 
ent authors of every denomination. 

VI. “ Some of the fads mentioned iu the chronicle 
f®em to have been taken from writers of a later date.” 
Our inquirer coliatea fevera! paffages in tbe Parian 
chronicle with pandlel paffages iu Greek authois, to 
evince that there is, in the former, an appeaiance of 
im.tation, or a ftronger refcmblance than fuch as may 
be ruppofed to arife from accident ; that there are 
likewife fome improbabilities attending the account of 
Deucalion, as related in the Parian chronicle ; and that 
tlie names of fix, and, if the lactins are properly fup- 
plii'd, the names of 12 rities appear to liave been rii- 
graved on the marble, exactly as we find them in Ju¬ 
lian’s Various Hiftory. But thiie is not, onr author 
obfervea, any imaginable reafou for this particular ar¬ 
rangement. It dues not corixfpond with the time of 
their foundation, with their fittiMton in Ionia, with 
their relative importance, or with the order in which 
they are placed by other eminrnt luflorljni. The argu¬ 
ment by which our author endeavours to prove that the 
Parian ehroiiiclt has, in this inllance, copied xfJian's 
Various Hiftory, feeins decifive of the rad. He ob- 
ferves, that fix iii mes may be tranfpoled 720 different 
ways; and that 12 names admit of 479,001,600 dif¬ 
ferent tranfpofitions. Suppoling then, that there is no 
particular reafon for one arraiigeiiicnt rather than ano¬ 
ther, it will follow, that the cliaiicc of two authors, 
placing them in the fame order, is, in tlie foimer cafe, 
as I tu 720; and in the latter as 1 to 479,001,600. 
It is therefore, fays be, utterly improbable, that tbelc 
names would have been placed in this order on the 
narhle, if the author of the infeription bad not traii- 
fieribedthem from the hiftorian.” 

It nay Indeed be urged, with regard to this fimi- 
Isrity of arrangernent in the Parian chronicle a.id 
.Alian’s Varioiis Hiftory, that the inference might be 
the very iuverfe of that which is fperified by our au¬ 
thor. But that ^lidii ftiould have feen the Parian 
chronicle, without once mentioning it; or that he 
fiionld have exadly copied a lift of towns, arranged 
neither according to chronological ur topographical 
order; is indeed a fuppofitiun equally improbable with 
the other. 

VII. ** Parachronirms .■'ppear in fome of the epochas, 
which weean fcarcely fiippofe a G’crk chroiiologcr in 
the 129th Olympiad would be liable to commit.” Af¬ 
ter fpecifying thefe, our inquirer afks, Would a writer 
ef reputation and learning, in one of the moil pobilied 
and enlightened eras of ancient Greece, commit fuch 
miflakes in oppofiliun to the pofitive attiftatians of 
the moft accurate hiftorians, in events of public noto¬ 
riety ? Would a private citixen, ora magiilratc of Pa¬ 
ros, order a crude and iuaccume feries of ejiuchas to 
hr engraved, nt a great expeiice, and tninlu'itted to 
poftenty on a marble monument 1 It is hardly probable. 

VIII. ” The hiftory of the difcovery of the Parian 
chrnnicU it obfeure and unfatiBrsAury.” Our author 
obferves, that it is attended with fome fufpicious cir- 
cumftaiiccs, snd without any of thofe clear and one- 

J iiivocal evideiiccfl which alway* difcrimiiiite truth 
loni falfehoud. There are no data iu the inicriptiou 
by which to difeover the place where tbe murble «aa 
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pf ifty guinea*, whiA Peirtfc ga»e to t!>9'Tu^po(c4 
laiu-icator, wai inadn{uate to fnch a labonou* and ex* 
penfive work. Upon tlie whok, perhap*, it would 1 >c 
too hafty to praaounce dectfively that tfaia &raooa 
cliranick, fu long refpe&di ia an impolitioD upon 
the public. It may, liowerer, be fafcly affirmed, that 
the fufpitfions againil it are extremely ilroog, and the 
obje^on* 3lrer.dy cited uf a nature very diracult to be 
removed. Ko'attempu have yet been iv*de with thia 
view: But under fomc future article, aaCHaoNOLoov,^ 
MaaBi.i:r, or PaaiaN C^rwaie/r, we may poflibly have 
an opportunity of refuming the fubjed wilb ad^tioo* 
al information. 

A&UNCO, the Reed: a genus of the digynia or* 
der, bdeoging to the triandria claf* of plinti ; and in 
the naturaTmethod ranking under the 4th order, Cm* 
mi'na. The calyx confiAs of two valves, and the ffof* 
cules are thick and downy. 

Spteiti mJ preperi'u/. i. The phragmitia, or com* 
mon marfh reed, gi-owi by the fidea of rivers and in 
Aandtng ^vate^l. a.Thedehax, or manured reed, iss' 
native of warm countriet, but will bear the cold of our 
moderate winters in the open air. It dies to the fur* 
face in autntnn, but appears again in the fpring, aod, 
if kept fupplitd with water, will grow to or 12 feet 
liigli in one fummer. The ftalk* of this are brought 
from Spain and Portugal} and are ufed by the weavers, 
as alfo for making fiiliing rods. 3. The verficolor, or 
Indian variegated reed, is fuppofed to be a variety of 
the fecund, differing from it only in having variegated 
• See JJdK* leaves. 4. The bambos, or bamboo •, is a native of 
the Eaft Indies and fomc parts of America { where it 
frequently attains the height of 60 feet. The main 
root is long, thick, jointed, fpreads huriaontally, and 
fends out many cylindrical woody fibres, of a whitifb 
colour, and many feet long. From the joints of the 
main rout fpring feveral round jointed fialks to a pro* 
digious height, and at about 10 or 12 feel from the 
ground fend out at tlteir joints feveral flalks joined to* 
gether at their bafe : thefe run up in the fame raanner 
as thofe they Ihoot out from. If any of thefe be plant* 
cd with a piece of thefirR Raik adheringto them, they 
will perpetuate their fpecies. They arc armed at their 
joints with one or two fharp rigid fpincs, and fumifbed 
with oblong oval leaves, eight or nine inches long, feat* 
ed on (hon foot Ralks. The flowers are produced ia 
large panicles from ibeioint of thefialks, placed three 
iu a parcel clofc to their receptacles: they refemble 
thofe of the common reed, and are fucceeded by feeds 
of the fame form furroun^d with dowa. 

The young ihoou are covered with a dark green 
bark} thefe when very tender are put up in viaegtr, 
fait, ^lic, and the pods of capficun, a^thusawd 
a pickle, which is deemed a valuable doodinent in 
the Indies, aud is (aid greatly to promote the appetite 
. and afift digdbon (iee AcHiaa). The ffalks ia their 
young ftate are almoft Mid, and contain a milky juioe: 
tkii it eC t fweet nature ( and as the ftalkt advance in 
l^e, they become hallow, except at the joints, ^hpre 
tlwy aiv flopped by .a woady cnembnux, upon which, 
this liquor lodge* Md «»ficict<a into a fnbflauce called 
Taiatur or fa^ of Jfimi*, which was held in fucH 
efteem by the ancients, m fome particalir difordert, 
that it ww «i|pial iu value to itt weight in filrec. The 
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ft^grewtofitre or fixiochetdkiMter, trethen 
ef a fhiBicg yellow eoltmr, and are fo hard and durable Ara flgt. 
that they are ufed in hnitdings, and for making all' — 
forta'of boufehold furniture. Thefe when bored 
through the membranes at their joints, are converted 
into water pipes. They ferve alTo to make the Hicks 
and pples with wluch the fiaves or other perfoni carry 
thofe forts of litters which are calkd palanquiiu,. and 
arc fo common and convenient in all the call. The 
fmaller ftalks are ufed for walking Hicks. The inha¬ 
bitants of Otaheite make flutes of them, about a foot 
long, with two holes only, which they llop with the 
fird finger of the left band and the middle one of the 
right, and they blow tluough their noRrils. 3. The 
aroorea, with a treedike llalk, difTcrs from the former 
only in having narmu'er leaves. 6. The oricntulis is 
what the Turks ufe as writing pens \ it grows in a 
valley near Mount Alhus, as alfo on the banks of the 
river Jordan. Nunc of thefe plants arc at prefent to 
be found ia Britain. 

Cwiture. As ail thefe plants grow naturally ia low 
marfhy lands, they mud te fupplied with plenty of 
water. The fccoud kind require* utile care; the third 
ia more delicate, aod requireito be kept in pots. The' 
fourth, fifth, and fixth fort* muH be preferved in ftoves. 

They are to be planted in tubs filled with rich earth, 
and-pleutifully fupplied with wider. Wbea the tuba 
decay they may be fuffered to grow into the tan, which 
will encourage them to grow to a larger fire: but 
jtare muft be taken, wben the bed ia refrelhed with 
‘new tan, to leave a fuffickat quwtity bf old tan about 
the roots of the ^nts i for if they are too nuefa bared 
end the new tan laid near tbeuv syhra tlut beaa it 
will fcoTcb their roots, S» the plasU-are fiaM* 
times dedroyed by it. , : ■ 

Aauvoo <4**. Siteflaqc^a- 

ausi. 

ARUSINI caia*i (<tio»ww 4 y written 
by Cluverius). plahu in Lucasaa, fisawus for the left 
battle fui^it between the HcNhra and Pyrrhus. 'Iliat 
prince being at Tarentiinr, and heirii^ that the iwo 
new cDofult Ctflius Dentatui and Coroeltus XiCntulua 
bad divided (bcir forees, the one iocloding Lucanta 
and the other Saotnium } h« lifccwife dividied a chofea 
deta^ment-of hia army into two bodtef, mnebinff 
with hia Epirots agamd Dentatui, in hopea of furpsi^ 
ing him ia hia oamp near Benerentuau &it the non* 
ful baring notice of hia approach, marched of 
fail intrenchmests irilh a ftroog dettchmmst of legwn* 
aries to meet him, repolfed hw v«ogaar(4 put many 
of the Epirots to the fvord, and toM feme of their 
ekphaots. Curiua, enooungad by this fuccela, march* 
cd into the Arufian fields, and drew up his arn\y in a 
plain, which was wide enough for his troops, but too 
narrow for the Epirot phalanx to.aA with its full e£< 
fefL But the lung’s ctgeroefs to try his llrength and 
.fltiU with fo renowned a commander, fiimulattd liim 
to eimage at that great difadvanUge. Upon the ftrfi 
fignaf the adion began t and one of the king’s wings 
giving way, viAory feecoed to incline to the Romaosu 
But that wing where tKe king fought in perfon reputf- 
cd the enemy and droVe them to their intrcnchments. 

This advuitage was in great part owing to the ele* 
phant*) a circumfiance which Curius perceiving, com- 
maoded a body of referve, wiiich he had pofitd 
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tbe eiiBp* to tdviDce nd attick tho& animals whh 
I bunsing torches i which frightent-d and annoyed then 
Ai«ills< to fuch a degrcct that they wheilcd aboatt broke into 
the phalansc, and put that body Into the utmoft difor* 
dcr. Tlie Romans taking advantage o^* thU confufion, 
charged with fuch fury uat the enemy were entirely 
broken and defeated. Pyrrhus retired to Tarentum, 
attended only by a fmall body uf horfe, leaving the 
Romans iu full poiTiflion ot his camp t which they fo 
much admired, that they made it a mi^el which Uiey 
followed ever after. 

ARUSPiCES, ur HaausriCES, in Roman anti< 
quity, an order of priclts who pretended to furctel fu* 
ture events by iiifpeiRing the entrails of viftims killed 
in faciiHce ; they were alfo confulted on occalion of 
poitents and prodigies. The barvfpices were always 
chofea from the beft families; and as thru employ¬ 
ment was of the fame nature as that of Use augurs, 
they were as much honoured. Their college, as well 
as thofe of the other religious orders, had its piiticu- 
lat regiilcrs and records. 

ARX, in the ancient military an,, a tows. Ton, ur 
callle, for defence of a place. 

The arx in ancient Rome was a diftinfl edifice from 
the capiiol, thpugh fome have confounded the two. 
According to Kyckius, the anc, properly fpeakiag, 
wu a place on the Ikighcft part of the Capit^oe mount, 
ftrueger and better fortifies than the nil, with tosrers 
and pinnated walls : in which was alfo the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus. 

Aax alu) deooted a eoBfeented place oa the Pala¬ 
tine mount, where the augurs publicly performed 
their oiRce. Some wilt have the ara to have been the 
jiugunl temple; but Varro exprrfsly diftinguiihet be¬ 
tween the two. 

Aai waa .paitieuhrly uied for a public place in 
Rome, fel for the operations of the augurs. In 
which fenfe an amounts to the lame with what is 
otherwife called ovfvrafmAim and augunaorium, and 
in the camp 0i(gur<2i!r. Out of this anc it was that the 
/eeialet, or heralds, gathered the grafs ufed in the ce¬ 
remony of making leagues and treaties. 

Aax BritoMnieat a citadel of Batavia, whofe foun¬ 
dation is feen st low water, near the old mouth of the 
middle Rhine t fome imagine it the pharos or high 
-tower of Caligula, as Suetonius caUs it ( a monument 
of Caligula’s iham conqueR of Britain. Others, that 
It was buih by Brufus, with an altar afterwards by 
Claudius, on his expe^tioo into Britain. But the 
ofual pslTage wss from GefToriacum ; and Suetonius 
exprefsly fays, Claudius palTed over thence. The an¬ 
cient name of this citadel, now covered by the fea, it 
nowhere exprelTrd: Now commonly called Hwt 
£rUlen, or Briitenhurg ; that is, yirm BritaimuM t but 
from what authority does fiot appear. 

ARYTENOIDES, in anatomy, the name of two 
rartilaget which, together with others, conftituic the 
head of the larynx. It it alfo applied to fome mufclet 
of the larynx. 

ARYTHMUS, iu medirioe, the want of a juft mo- 
jdulation in iIk uulic. It is oppofed to CNryrojmKr, a 
pulfe modulated agreeably to nature. 

ARZILLA, a very anueut maritime town of A- 
frica, in the kmgdom of Fex, about five leagues from 
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Tanglers. tt it built at tbe mouth of a rivet, and in¬ 
habited by Moors and Jews, who carry oil no trade. 
It was formerly a Roman colony} afterwards fell under'' 
the government of the Goths; and was uext taken by 
the Mahometans. Alpfiuafo of Portugal, furnamrd 
the African, took it by ahault in 1471, and brought 
away the prefumptive heir of the crown. After that 
prince came to the throne, hebefieged it, in i$oR, with 
100,000 men ; but was obliged to abandon the under¬ 
taking. However, at length the Purtnguife forfook it 
of their own accord. W. Long. 5. ^c. N. Lat. 3^. 30. 

AS, in antiquity, a particular weight, coiiGfliug of 
12 ounces; being the iamc with Uhra, or the Roman 
pound. I'lic word ia derived froiu il^ Greek »tf, 
which in the Done dialefl is ufed ior i»f, vu, q. d. an 
entire thing; though others will have it runicd at 
quafi £!, becaufe made of brafR. 

was alfo the name of a Roman coin, which was 
of diftcrent weights and difTerwt mattci m diffcicnt 
ages of the coniirionwealth.—Under Numa Poippilius, 
accoidiiig to Eufcbiut, the Roman money vav cilhtr 
of wond, leather, or ihells. In the time of Tullus 
Hoftiltui, it «as of biafs 1 and called at, I'dra, UlJla, 
w pondo, becaufe uflually weighing a pound o> 12 
ounces. Four hundred and twenty )eaiH aftci, the firft 
Punic warhavingethaufted the treafnry, they reduced 
the at to two ounces. In the fecund Pome war, Han¬ 
nibal preffiitg very hard upon them, they (educed the 
at to half lU weight, vir. to one oiinci. And, laftly, 
by the Papuiaii law, ihty toiA nwT) half an ounce 
more, and coiifiquenll) iciluicd the <n to tlic diminu¬ 
tive weight ui half ai) ouiuc: and it i> gincially 
thought that It continued the fame dining the lom- 
moiiwealth, and even till the uigii w. Vefprifun. The 
at therefore was uf four diffirent weights in the com¬ 
monwealth. Its original llamp was iliat of a ihicp, 
ox, or fnw : but from the time of the emperor,, it had 
on one fide a Janus wntli two faces, and on the rcvcifc 
the rollrum or prow of a iliip. 

of/was alfo ufed to denote any mteger or whole. 
Whence tbe Englilh word «e.—Tims m f'giiuied the 
whole inheritance; whence htm tt, ajfr, the heir to 
the whole eftate. 

ASA, king of Judah, fucceeded hi« falliei Abijam. 
He pulled down the altars erefleii to idols, leftoicd 
the worihip of tbe true God, and, with the alTillaiicc 
of Benliadad Icing of Syria, took feveral tow-ns from 
the king of Ifrad. He died 917 years before the Chii- 
ftian era, and was fucceeded by jehoihaphat. 

Asa, among naturalifts. The writers of the later 
ages have formed this word afa from the ia/at of the 
ancients, and attributed it to a gum very different 
from that anciently known by the name they have 
thus corrupted. 

Tbe afa of the ancients was an odoriferous and fra¬ 
grant gum i and the ala of the after ages had fo little 
title to this epithet, that they diftiiiguilhed it by one, 
expreffing its being of an offeafive or llinkmg fmell. 
'fbe Arabian writers, according to this diftinftion, de- 
feribe two kinds of afa, the oue ftiuking, the other a- 
rumalici wwl the nvodern Greeks preferved the nsme 
q/k, or lafar, to the ftinking gum the I.Atms called by 
that name, but added adiftioAive epithet to exprefs 
Its fmell, and called ix/tardol^fanm. 
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Asa or Assa, In the nrat«ria medics, s ntme gives 
to two very different fubflances, called afa-^tu and 
ttfa-frttda. 

Aia Duk'u is the fame with Bekxoin. 

A is the concrete juice of a large ambclli- 

ftfroUH plant Rowing in reveral part* of Aita t the pr^ 
pertics of which arc deferibed under the article Fs* 
KVIA. 

ASAPH (St), a city in Flinifliire, with a bifhop’i 
fee ; on which account principally it defervet notice, 
being in iifelf but a poor place. As a bifhoprick, it is 
of great antiquity, and was founded about the year 
;6o, by Kentigem, a Scotfman, bilhop of Glafgow. 
He began the church on the banks of the river ^wy, 
whence it it called by the Welfh luxnd F.lmy, and in 
Latin Elwnftt. Kentigem returning into Scotland, 
left a holy man his fucceflbr, St Afaph. Who was 
his fucceflor is uncertain, as there arc no records that 
mention it; and it feems rather probable that the re* 
ligioHS fettled here had been necefEtated to remove to 
fame more peaceable abode, as thecountry waifreqoent- 
ly the feat of war between the Encliih and the WeKh. 
This fee was formerly a very wealthy one \ but its re* 
venues wer< greatly Icffened by the prufuGon of Bilhop 
Parfew, who alienated much of the lands belonging to 
this bilhoprick. 

This diocefe doth not contain anyone whole county; 
but conhfts of part of Denbigh, Flint (where its eburd 
b), Montgomery, and Merioneth (hires, and a fmall 
part of Shropfhire ; wherein are 121 parifhes, and 131 
churches and chapels, moll of which are in the imme* 
diate patronage of the bilhop. This fee hath but one 
archdeaconry, viz. that of St Afaph, which is united 
to the bi/lioprick, for the better maintenance thereof. 
This fee is valued in the king’s books at 167I. i is. 
6d. but computed to be worth annually 1500I. The 
tenth of the clergy comes to 186I. lys. Sjd. Tothis 
cathedral belongs a bilhop, a dean, archdeacon, chan¬ 
cellor, &c. 

ASAPPES, or Azapes, an order of foldiers in the 
Turkilli army, whom they always expofe to the firft 
Ihock of the enemy : to the end that the enemy being 
thus fatigued, and their fwords blunted, thefpahisand 
janizaries may fall on and find an eafy conqueft. The 
word is derived from the Turkilh fafh^ which figniiies 
rjHif, from whence they have funned ajfhapb^ “ to 
range in battle.” The afappes are faid to be held of 
fo little value, that they frequently ferve as bridges for 
the cavalry to pafs over in bad roads, and as fafeinet 
to fill up the ditches of places befieged. They travel 
on foot, and have no pay but the plunder thry can 
get from the enemy. 

ASAR-apdon, orEsAa-HASDOv, the fon of Sen* 
aacherib, fucceeded bis father about 712 years before 
the Chriftian era, and united the kingdoms of Nine¬ 
veh and Brfbylon. He rendered bimOuf mafter of Sy¬ 
ria { fent Axolony to Samaria t and bis generals ;ook 
King Marj||r", and caried him' loaded with chains to 
Babylon. Afar-A^oo died after a reign of 1 a yean. 

ASARINA. See CwsLOMB. 

ASAROTA, sivi^ssni, from m a«d wst^, Ifmtfp, a 
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:d pavcmentl ut ufe Before the wvention 
The noft celebrated was that at Per- 
SefiMa and exhibiting the appearance 
floor had ovt been fwept after din¬ 


ner, whence, according to Pliny, the denomination. Afamai 
Pcrrault ruppofe* them to have been a black kind of 0 
pavements or-t fpongy matter. Albedos. 

ASARUM, aeAXAiACCA : A genus of the mono*' 
gynia order, belonging to the dodecandria clafs of 
plants. Th« calyx t* trifid or qundrifid, and reftu on 
the germen ; there is no corolla ; the capfnle is lea¬ 
thery and crowned.—-The fpeciei are three j the Eu- 
ropeum, the Canadenfe, and Virginicnm. The firft 
fpecies grows naturally in fome parts of England. It 
hath thick flelhyJointed roots ; the leaves grow fingly 
upon (hort footllalka, which arife immediately from 
the root : the flowers grow upon very Ihort footftalks 
clofc to the ground, fo are hid under the leaves. They 
have a bcll-lhaped empalemcnt, of a worn-out purple 
colour, which is cut in three at the top, where it turns 
backward. It delights in a moift Aady place, and 
may be propagated by parting the roots in autumn. 

The two other fpccies have no remarkable properties. 

MfJumal Uftt. The dried rocti of this plant have 
been generally brought from the Levant; thofe of our 
own growth being fuppofed weaker. Both the roots 
and leaves have a naufeous, bitter, acrimonious, hot 
tafte) their fmell is ftroog, and not very difagreeable. 

Given in fubftance from half a dram to a dram, they 
evacuate powerfully both upwards and downwards. It 
is faid, that tinffures made in fpirituoui menftrua, pof- 
fefs both the emetic and catliartic virtues of the plants 
that the extraft ubtained by tnfpiiratiDg tfaefe ttnauret, 
afts only by vomit, and with great mUdaefs { that ax 
infufion in water proves cathartic, rarely emetic ; that 
aqueous decodioni made by long boiling, and the wa¬ 
tery extract, have no purgative or emetK quality, but 
prove notaUe diaphoretics, diuretics, and emment- 
gogues. * * 

The principal ufe of this plant among ui is u a fter- 
nutatory. The root of afaruft is perh»i the ftrongeft 
of all the vegetable errhines, white hellebore itfelf not 
czccptcd. Snufi'ed up the nofe, in the quantity of a 
grain or twd', it occafiuni a large cvacuatioa of mucus, 
and raifes a plentiful fpitting. The leaves are confi- 
derably milder, and nay bb ufed to the quantity of 
three, four, or five grains. Geoffrey relates, that after 
fnuffing up a dofe of this errhine at night, he has fte- 
qucntlr oMerved the difeharge from »e nofe to con¬ 
tinue (or three days together | and that he has known 
a paralyfis of the mouth and tongue cured by one dofe- 
He recommends this medicine in ftubborn difordera of^ 
the head proceeding from vifeid tenacious matter, in 
palfies, and in'foporific diftempers. The leaves are 
the principal mgredieot in the ftdvh^erautatarnu, or 
ftihit (^ri cam^luit u'it it now called, of the (h^. 

ASbAMEA, a fountain of Cappadocia, near Ty- 
ana, faertd to Jupiter, and to an oath. Though this 
fountain bubbled up, as in 1 ftate of boiling, yet its 
water was cold t and never ran over, but feU back a- 
gain: (l^iloftratus, Ammian). 

ASBESTOS, a fort of native fulfil ftone, which 
may be fplit into threads and filaments, from one inch 
to ten iuchet in length, ve^ fine, brittle, yet fomc- 
what trsAable, filky, and of a grayiih colour not un¬ 
like talc of Venice. It is almoft infipid to the tafte, 
indiflbluble in water, and endued with the wonderful 
property of remaining uoconfumed in the fire, which 
only whitens it. There arc fomc forts of albeftoa 

whofe 
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AAwftfii. witofe rilamcDti are rigid and brittle; otberi more 
■■'"V"' flexible. 

The iiiduftr; of mankind hat fnund ■ method of 
v-urkiiig this untoward mineral, and employing it m 
divers manufa£lurei, rhirfiy rloth and paper. The 
manufadure is undoubtedly difllcuk enough. Pliny 
calls the albedos invriHit rarum, textu Ji^rititaum. 
Wurmius alTures us, that the method of making cloth 
of albedos it uow entirely unknown. And indeed 
one would fcarcc imagine the thing practicable, with, 
out the mixture of fomc other pliant matter, at wool, 
hemp, or flax, along with the albelloa, the hlaments 
of this latter appearing loo coarfe and brittle to make 
any tulcrable fine work. However tbit be, Bapl. Por¬ 
ta alTuri-s us, that in bis lime the fpinning of albeflos 
was a thing Lnoyin to everybody at Venice. Sig. Caf- 
tagnatta, fuperintendant of fume mines in Italy, U 
faid to have carried the manufacture to fuch perfedioo, 
that his albedos was foft and traClable, much refcmbling 
Iamb Ikin drelTed white : he could thicken and thin it 
at plcafurci and thus cither make it into a very white 
Ikiu or a very white paper. 

This kind of linen cloth was cluefly eileemed by the 
ancients; though then better known and more com¬ 
mon than among us, being held equally precious with 
the richell pearls: nor is it now of mean value, even 
in the country where it is mod generally made, a Chi¬ 
na cover (r. e. a piece of 33 inenes and three.qinrters 
long) being worth 60 tale, i. e. 36). 13s. 46. Pliny 
fays, be hlmfelf had feen napkins thereof, which, being 
taJteiS' foul from the table after a feall, were thrown 
into-the fire, and by that meani were better feoured 
than if tlunr had been wa/hed in water, &c. But its 
principal ule, according to Pliny, was for the making 
of Ihrouds for royal fuuerala, to wrap up the corpfe, 
lb that the alhea night be prefenfed diftind from thofe 
of the wood, &c. whereof the funeral pile was com- 
pofed : and the priuccs of Tartary, according to the 
accDUAtt in the Philofophical Tranfaflions, flill ufe it 
at this day in burning their dead. Some of the an- 
cienta are uid to have made tbemfclves clothes of it, 
particularly the Brachmans among the Indians. The 
wicks ibr their perpetual lamps, according to Dr l.if- 
ter, were alfo made of it: fome to this <Uy ufe it for 
the wicks of fuch lamps as they would not have any 
t^uble with; bccaufe the aibefios never wafting, there 
If no occaflon for fttifting the wick. Septalb, canon 
of Milan, had thread, ropes, nets, sad paper, made of 
the albeftos. A handkerchief or pattern of this linen 
was long fince prefented to the Royal Society, a Foot 
long and half a foot broad. This gave two proofs of 
its refifting fire; though, in both experiments, it loft 
above three drams of its weiglit. When taken out red 
hot, it did not burn a piece of white paper on which It 
was laid. Mr ViUette pretends that his large burning 
concave ufually vitrifies the alheftot. 

The method of pre|>aring the incombullible paper 
airf cloth is thjis defcribcd by Ciampini s The ftonc is 
laid to foak in warm water; then opened and divided 
by tbe hands, that the earthy matter may be walhed 
out. Tl)e ablution being feveral times repeated, the 
ftaxlike filaments arc cofle£led and dried ; and they 
«e moft conveniently fpun-with an addition of flax. 
Two or three filaments of tnc olbeftos are eaCly twift. 
ed along with the flaxen thread, if the operator’s fin¬ 


gers are kept oiled. Tlte cloth alfo, wlien woven, is 
beft preferved by oil from breaking or wafting. On |i f. 
expofure to the fire, the flax and the oil burn out, and tfc'»Ji«tirt 
the cloth remains pure and white. Probably from thc'"*^—^ 

diflipatinn of fnme i-xtranronn mnttrr nf this kind pro¬ 
ceeded the diminution of weight in the handkerchief 
juft recited ; for pure a/beftos leaves nothing. Tlie 
Ihorter filaments which feparate iivwalhiiig iheftone 
may be made into paper in the common manner. 

The afbeftos is found in Crete and Cyprus; in Tar- 
lary ; at Namur in the Low Countries ; in Thuringia 
among the mines ; in the old Noricum ; in Egypt; 
in the mountains of Arcadia; at Puteoli; intheifland 
of Corfica ; in the ifljnd of Anglefey in Wales; in 
Aberdeenihirc in Scotland ; at Montaubaii in France ; 
and in Siberia. 

ASCALON, an ancient city, and one of the five 
fatrapies or principalities of the Philiftines; fituated 
on the Mediterranean,* 43 miles to the fouth-weft of 
Jenifalem (Antonine), between Ar.otui to the north 
and Gaza to the fouth. The birth place of Herod 
the Great, thence furnaned (Stephanus). 

Famous for its fcallions, which take name from this 
town (Strabo, Pliny). Now Si-itcna. E. Long. 34. 

30. Lat. 3<. 30. 

ASCANIUS, the fon of .^ncas and Cruifa, fi;c- 

cceded bis father in the kingdom of the l.atins, and de¬ 
feated Mezeuttus king of ihcTufcan!:, who had refufed 
to conclude a peace with him. At ieiigtii he founded 
Alba Longa; and died about 1139 years before the 
Chrifliaii era, after a reign of 38 years. 

A SCAR IS, in zoology, a genus of infcfls belonging 
to the order of vehnei iiitcilina. The body of the 
afeatis is cylindrical, filiform, and tapers at both ends. 

The fpccies are two, viz. i. The vermicularis, with 
faint annular rugse, and the mouth traverfe, is about 
a quarter of an inch long, and thicker at one end than 
the other. It is found in boggy plaecs, in the roots of 
putrid plants, and very frequently in the return of 
children and horfes. It emaciates childrni greatly, and 
is fometimes vomited up. 2. Thcliimbricoides is about 
the fame length with the lumbricus terrefiris, or com¬ 
mon earth worm; but it wants the protuberant ring to¬ 
wards the middle of the body, the only mark by which 
they can properly be diftinguilhed. The body of the 
lumbricoides is cylindrical, and fubuinted at each ex¬ 
tremity ; but the tail is fomewhat triangular. The 
lumbricoidesli the worm which is moft commonly found 
in the human intcflincs. It is viviparous, and producea 
fkft numbers. For the method of expelling thefc two 
kinds of inljeAt, fee Meoicine, Index . 

ASCENDANT, in aftroloey, denotes the horo- 
fcope, or the degree of the ecliptic which rifes upon 
the horizon at the time of the birth of any one. This 
it fuppofed to have an influence on the pcrfoii’s life 
and iortune, by giving him a bent and piopenfity to 
ooe thing more tlun another. 

In the celeftial theme, this is alfo called the 
hou/e, the anile the Eafi or Oriental and the 
^gmjicator of Ufe, —Such a planet ruled in his iifcendatU: 

Jupiter was ip hit afeendant, &c.—Hence tl»e word is 
alfo ufed in a moral feufc, for a certain fupcriorhy 
which ooe man hat over another, from fome unknown 
caiifc. 

ASCENDANTS,in law,are oppofed todefeendantt 
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in fuccel&un i L e. wh«n a father fucceeded hk fon, or 
an uncle his nephew, &c. heritage ii faid to afcend, or 
go to afcendaiiti. 

ASCENDING, in aflronooiy, is faid of fuch liars 
Bs are riling above the horizon in any parallel of the 
equator. 

AtcavDiMG LaikuJe, is the latitude of a planet when 
going towards the north pole. 

AsctNOiHC NoJft is tnat point of a planet’s orbit, 
wherein it pafles the ecliptic, to proceed northward, 
'rhit is otherwife called the northern node, and repre- 
fented by this ch.traAer Q. 

Ascbndikg VeJftU, in anatomy, thofe which carry 
the blood upwards; as the aorta afccodcns. See Ana* 
TOMY, N° lajt, 

ASCENSION, in aftronoiny, is either right or ob¬ 
lique. Right afccnfion of the mn, or a iUr, is that de¬ 
gree of the equinoClial, counted from the brginiiiag of 
Aries, which rifes with the fun or ftar in a ri^t fpherc. 
Oblique afcenlion is an arch of the equator intercepted 
hi'lween the lirft point of Aries and that point of the 
equator which rifes together with a ftar in an oblique 
fphere. 

Ascensiok a feilival of the ClwiHian church, 
held ten d.iys before Whitfuntidc, in memory of our 
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bn, or iated. fVt of the plain between thefe conic hills was AftnfisB. 
nd, or covered with great numbers of fmaller hillockh, cf .’fifl- "-“"V"”' 
ing of the fame wild and ragged lava as that near the 
!i liars fca, and ringing like glafs s^en two pieces are knuck- 
>f the ed together. 'Ilic ground between the heaps of bva 
was covered with a black earth, on which wc walked 
when very firmly; bnc when thefe heaps did not appear, the 
whole was a red earth, which was fo loofc, and in fuch 
orbit, dry minute particles, that the wind raifed clouds of 
ward, dull upon it. The conic hills confided of a very dif* 
repre- ferent fort of lava, which was red, foft, and crumbling 
into earth. One of thefe hills Hands dire£ily in front 
carry of the bay, and has a wooden crofs on its fummit, from 
Ana* whence the bay is faid to take its name. Its Tides are 
very Heep, but a path near tlirce quarters of a mile 
arob- long winds round it to the fummit. After examining 
atde* this remarkable country a little longer, wc concluded, 
lUg of with a great degree of probability on our fide, That the 
>here. plain on which we Hood was once the crater 01 feat of 
epted a volcano, by the accumulation of whufe cinders and 
>f the pumice Hones tlie conic hills had been gradually form* 

>lique cd: chat the currents of lava which we now faw dtvid* 
ed into many heaps, had perhaps bees gradually bu* 
urch, ried in freOi cinders and alhes; end the waters coming 
f our down from the interior mountain in the rainy feafon 


Savium’s alccrifioii into heaven after hib i-efurrcflion. 

Ascent ION Ifi.utJ, a banes iflaiid on the coall of 
Afiira, lying in W. I.oiig. 17. 20. S. l.at. 7. 5. 
The fillowing account is given ot it by Mr Forllcr. 

'I'liii idand was hril difeovered in 1501, by Joso de 
Nova Galcgo, a Puitugu.'fe iiaMgaroi, who naimd it 
Ilia dt Nojii Stnhota dr Ctnreii^ao. The fame admi* 
ral on his return to Portugal in i;02, difeovered the 
idand of St Helena, which obtained that name from 
the day of the difeuvery. Afcenfior. was fren a fecond 
time by Alfunfo d’Albuqncrque on bis voyage to In* 
dia in 1503, and then received the uame it now bears \ 
but was already at that time in the fame dcfolate con¬ 
dition as at prefent. We fent fevcral parlies on fhore, 
who palTed the night on the watch for turtles, which 
came to lay their eggs on the Tandy fhores. The 
(Irtaiiiiefaoftbis iHaiid fiiipaircdall the horrors of Eaf* 
ter Idand and Tierra del Fuego, even without the af- 
fiHanccof'fiiow, T< was a ruinous heap of rocks, many 
of which, as far as we could difuem from the fhip, 
feemed to he totally changed by the fire of a volcano. 
Nearly in the centre of the idand rifes a broad white 
mountain of gieat height, on which we difeernod fome 
verdure by the help of our glades, from wheucc it has 
obtained the name of Green Mountain. 

** We landed early in the norning among fome 
rocks, the furf being always immcnf»v high on the 
great beach } which confiHsof minute Ihcll'Hind, chiefly 
of a liiowy while, very drep, dry, and intolerabk to 
the eyes when the fun diirii.t. We afet-nded among 
heaps of black cavenioua hone, which jicrfcAly re* 
fembirs i 1 ie mod common lavas of Vefuvius and Ice¬ 
land, and of which the broken pieces looked as if they 
liad been nccumulated by arc. The lava currents coul* 

iiig very Suddenly, may cadly be intAghird to ptuducc 
fuch an clTe^, Having afeended about 12 or 1 j yards 
perpendicular, wc found ourkWes on a great level plain 
of lix or eight iiiites iu circuit; in the diflerent comers 
of which we obfsrvcd a large hill of an exa^ conical 
Jha| e, and uf a rcddtiU colour, {landing pvrfcAly tofu* 


had fmoothened every thing in their way, and filled up 
by degrees tlie cavity of the crater. The rocky black 
lava was the reftdence of numbeidefs meo-of-war biida 
and boobies, which fat on their eggs, and fuffered us 
to come clofe to them. 

** About eight in the eveniDg, U being then quite 
dark, a fmall vcflcl came into the bay, and anchored 
dirc6Uy within us. Capuio Cook having bailed her 
repeatedly, received in anfwer that the was the Lucre- 
lia, a New York floop, which had been at Sierra Leon, 
and WES now come to catch turtles, tn order to fell 
them at the windward iilandi of tbe Weil Indies. A 
lieutenant was fent on board, who learned from the 
mafter, that he had taken our ihip to be E French In- 
diaman, and was very deflrous of trading with Englifh 
India fhips, in which he was difappointed by the com¬ 
pany’s regulatioos. He dined with our officers tbe 
next day, but on the 3 ill at day-break left the ifland. 
On the 30th in the momtug, we landed a fecond time | 
and, crolSng the plain, arrived at • prodigious lava 
current, iaterfe&ed by many channels mm ux to eight 
yards deep, which bore ftrong marks of being worn 
by vaft torrents of water, but were at prefent perfeAly 
dry, the fun being in the northern hemifphsre. In 
thefe gullies we found a foisll quantity of foil cenfifling 
of a black volcanic earth, mixed with fome whitiln 
articles gritty to the touch. Here we faw fome fmall 
unches of purflane, and a fpKiea of grafi (pan/mm 
Janfuineum) which found fufficient nutriment in the 
dry foil. Having at Uft, with great fatigue, climbed 
over this extenflve and tremendous current of lava, 
which WM much more folid than the heaps nearer to 
tbe fca, we cumc to the foot of tbe Green Mountain^ 
which even from the fhip’s place in tbe bay we had 
plainly iltftinguiflicd to be oTa dlfleivnt nature from all 
the red of the country. Thofe parts of the lava which 
furrounded it were covered with a prodigious quantity 
nf purflane, and a new kind of fern (loneiite/ Adfern^ 
Jion'u), where fcveral flocks of wild goats were feed¬ 
ing. The great mountain is divided in its extremities. 
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Afcnfion by Tarioui clcfti, into.fvven! bodies; but in the centre 
II they all run to^^etber, and form one broad mafs of 
great height. The whole appears to coufiil of a grit* 
“ ’ ty tophaceoui linw ftuiir, which has never been at¬ 

tached by the. volcano, but probably exidid prior to 
its eruption { its (ides arc covered with a kind otgrjls, 
peculiar to the iflaiid, whicli Linnu'us has named arifn 
tiJa AHfetnfieuu. We likewifc obferved fcveral flocks 
of goats feeding on it } but they were all cacciSvcly 
Ihy, and ran with furprifing velocity along tremendous 
precipices, where it w^is impoHible to follow them. 
The mailer of the New York lloop acquainted us, that 
there is a fpring of water on one part of this mouutaiii, 
which falls down a great precipice, and is afterwards 
ahfovbed in the fand. I am almoll perfuaded, tliat^ 
with a little trouble, ATcciifiuii might (hortly be made 
At for the rcildence of men. The introduflion of 
furze (if/rv Europ 4 eut), and of a few other plants 
which tlirive bell in a parched foil, and arenotUkely 
10 be attacked by rats or goats, would fuoo have the 
fame elfefl as at St Helena. The moillure atirafled 
from the atmofpherc by the high mountains in the 
centre of the idand, would then no lunger be evapora¬ 
ted by the violent aflion of the fun, but culledl into 
Avulets, and gradually fupply the whole ifland. A 
fod of gralTes would everywhere cover the furface 
of the ground, and annually increafe the Hratum of 
mould, till it could be planted with more ufeful vege¬ 
tables. 

** We returned gradually to Crof* Bay, in tbe heat 
of noon, over the plain ; having a fpace of more than 
five miles to travene, where tbe fun burnt and blifter- 
ed our facet and necka, and heated the foil to fuch a 
degree, that our feet were hkewife eatremcly fore. 
A&>ut three o’clock we arrived at the water’s iide; 
and ai^er bathing in a Dnall cove among a few rocks, 
we made the fignal for a boat, and were taken on 
board. The neat forenoon we made another fmall 
eacurlloD, in company with Captain Cook, towards 
tlie Green Mountain ; but we were all of us fo much 
fatigued, that we could not reach it. We. made no 
new obfervatioRS in the courfe of this day, the nature 
of the illand being dreary beyond defeription in its 
outfit irts." 

ASCENSIONAL DirraaSNCS, the difTerence be¬ 
tween the right and oblique afcenfion of the fame point 
to the furface of tbe fphere. 

ASCENT, in a general fenfe, implies’the motion 
of a body upwaids, or the continual rreefs of a body 
from the earth. The Peripatetics attribute tbe fpoo- 
tantouB afeent of bodies to a principle of levity inhe¬ 
rent in them. Tbe modems deny any fuch thing as 
fpontaneous levity } and Ihow, that whalrver •ftmit, 
does it in virtue of fome external impulfc or extrulioii. 
Tbua it is that fmoke and other vuic bodieB a/cend in 
the atmofphere j and oil, light woods, 5 :r. in water; 
not by any external priociple rf levity, b it by the fn- 
perior gravity or tendency downw’anis of the parts of 
the medium wherein they arc. The of light bo- 
diva in heavy ni^xliun^a is produced ;>fivr (In- fo»:e man¬ 
ner as the afetnt of the lighter fcalc of a halatirr. It 
is not that fuch fcalc has an intcnial jiriiiciplc thereby 
it immediatily tends upwards; but it is impelled up¬ 
wards by the prepondmney of the other teal;; the ex. 
eefs of the weight of the one having the fame cflcvt, 


by augmenting its impetus downwards, as fo much Affmv 
real Icvtty in the other ; by reafon the tendencies mu- H 
tiially opiKife each other, and that action and reaclion Ahham. 
are always equal. 

Ascshtc^ Boiliti on Inelinid Planet, the reader will 
find explained under Mechamics ; Afeent of Fhtielr, 
under HvnaosTATics ; and Afeent of Fapowt, under 
the article EvAroxATion. 

ASCESIS, properly denotes exerclfe of the bo¬ 
dy. It is formed from the verb mmn, ufed by the 
ancients in fpeaking of tbe fports and combats of the 
athletse. 

Ascesis is alfo ufed by phllofophers, to denorc an 
excrcife conducive to virtue, or to the acquiring a 
greater degree of virtue. This it particularly de¬ 
nominated the philofophka! afrejit, becaufe pra£lifed 
chiefly by philofophem, who make a more peculiar 
profelEon of improving themfelves in virtue ; on the 
moL-l whereof the ancient Chrilliana introduced a re¬ 
ligious Afccfit. 

ASCETERIUM, in ecclefiallical writers, is fre¬ 
quently ufed for a monailcry, or place fet apart for the 
escrciu of virtue and religion. The word Ls formed 
from afeefti, “ exercife j” or afctlra, “ one who per¬ 
forms exercife.” Originally it Cgnificd a place where 
the atiiletr or gladiators performed their cxercifcs. 

ASCETIC, an ancient appellation given to fuch 
perfons as, in the primitive times, devoted ihemlilvcs 
more immediately to the cxcrcifes of piety and virtue, 
in a retired life ; and particularly to prayer, ablli- 
nence and mortification. The word is derived front 
•VKio, exereeo, “ I exercife.” Afterw.nrds, when the 
monks canic in falliion, this title was bellowed upon 
them ; efpecially upon fuch of them a, lived in fu- 
litude. 

Ascetic is alfo a title of fevi-ml books of fpiritii.d 
exercifes.— .As, the Afctliei, or devout cxeieifcs ot 
St Bafil, archbilhop of Cefarea in Cappadocia. 

Wc alfo fay the afetU life, meaning the exercife of 
prayer, meditation, and mortification. 

ASCHAFENBURG, a town of Germany, f<.at;d 
on the river Maine, in the circle of the Lower Rhine, 
and territory of the eleflor of Metitv, who has a pa¬ 
lace there. It is memomblc fur being the place 
where the king of Great Britain took up his qiiaiiers 
the night before the battle of Deltingen. E. Long. y. 

3$. N. l.st. ;o. 1^. 

ASCHAM (Roger), was boiii at Kiiby-Wiflce, 
near North Allerton in Yorkfhire, in the year 1516. 

His father was llcward to the noble family of Scroop. 

Our author Roger was educated in the family of Sir 
Antltony Wingfield, who, about the year 1530, Cent 
him to St John’s College, Cambridge, where he was 
foon diflinguilhed for his application and abilities. He 
took Uis degree of bachelor of arts at the age of ibV 
was foon alter eleded fellow of his college, and m 
1536 proceeded mailer of aits. In iy.]4, he wns 
chufcii unirerfity orator; and, in 154’^, w.is friit for 
to court, to inllrnfl the lady Elizabeth (iifteiwards 
queen) in ibe learned lan;{ua;jr«- In ibc- year tffo, 
he attended Sir Richard Moiylim, asfecjctary, on his 
embuify to the cinpeiur Charles V. ac wliufe couit he 
continued three yenrs, and hi the mean time was ap¬ 
pointed I.aiin fecreisryto King Edward \T. But 
.npou the dmth of that pruiee, he loil hi.>piefrnHent 
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acid all bia liupei, being profe^i-dl}' of the refonned 
n-ligion 5 yet| contrary to his cxpe<^4tl('ii», lie wan 
foon after, by the intcreil of ilia nirndLord Paget, 
made I<atin fecretuiy tn the king and queen. In June 
i?r4, he married Mis Margaret How, a Udy of a 
good family, with whom he had a confiderdble for¬ 
tune. It wat very remarkable of Mr Afcham, that 
though he wa^ known to be a Proteftant, he continued 
inikvour nut only with the miniilry of thofe times, but 
with (^een Mary herfelf. Upon the acceflioB of Queen 
Elizabeth, he was not only confirmed in his puH of 
Latin fecretary, hut was conllantly employed as pre¬ 
ceptor to her maiefty in the Greek and Latin lan¬ 
guages. He died in the year 1568, much regretted, 
erpccially by the queen, who Lid ihc would rather have 
loft 10,0001. Camden and fome other writers tell us, 
that be had a great propenfity to dice and cock light¬ 
ing. He certainly died poor.—He wrote, 

J. Toxopliilus. The fchule or partitions of (hoot¬ 
ing, contuyned in two bookes, written by Roger Af- 
cham, l$44, and now newly perufed. Pleafaunt for 
all gentlemen and yeomen of England, &.C. Lond. 
1571. Wiiilft at the univerfity he was fund of ar¬ 
chery by way of excrcife and amufement, for which 
lie wai cenfiircd ; and on that account be fat down to 
write this book, which was dedicated to Henry VIII. 
who fettled apenfion of tol. per annum on the au¬ 
thor. It is rather whitnfical; but ii admirably well 
written and full of learning. 2. A report and dK- 
courfe, written by Roger Afcham, of tlic affairs and 
Hate of Germany, and the emperor Charles his court 
&'C. 4to. a valuable cuiioGty. 3. The fchoolmaller, 
lirft printed io 1573, 4to. Mr Upton publilhed an 
edition with note* in 1711. It has uncommon me¬ 
rit; abounding in great good fenfe, as well as know¬ 
ledge of ancient and modem hiftory : it is alfo expref- 
five of the great humanity of the author, who was 
for making the paths of knowledge as level and plea- 
fant as polTible, and for trying every geotlc method of 
enlarging the mind and winning the heart. 4. Latin 
epiflh:!; firfl publilhed by Mr Grant 1570; have 
fjnee paifed many editions : the bell is that of Oxford 
in 1703. Much admired on account of the ItyU, and 
ellcemed almoll the only clalHcal work of that kind 
written by an EiigliHiman. 5. Apologia contra mif- 
fam. 1577, 8vo. 

ASCIBURGIUM (anc. geog.}, mentioned by Ta¬ 
citus, fuppufed to be one of tbc 50 citadels built ob 
the Rhine ; who adds, fome imagined it was built by 
UlyfTcs. Here was a Roman camp and a garrifou. To 
its fituation on the banks of the Rhine anfwers a fmill 
hamlet, now called ^Jhurg nut far from Meurs, in the 
duchy of Cleves. 

ASCIDIA, a genus of animals belonging to the or¬ 
der of rermei moUufca. The body is cylindrical and 
fixed to a Ihell, rock, Ucc. It has two apertures ; one 
M the fummit, the other lower, forming a^fheath. 
There are fix fpccies of this aninul, fix. the papOlofum, 
gelatinofum, inteftinalis, quadri^tata, ruftica and 

r,echinata] odIt on* of which, tis. the ruftica ■, is 

^found in the Britifh feu. Aninals of this genus have 
the faculty of fquirting OQt the water they take in. 
The expanfion and contradUon of their bodies occafion 
their aiiuming variuui forms. 

ASCII, among geographers, an appcUalion given 

a 


to thofe inhabitants of the earth who, at certain fcafoni 
of the year have no fliadtiw ; fucli are all the inlcbi- 
tautf of the c.)rrid zone, when theftui is vcixical tothem. 

ASCIT^, (from »«■>!»?, a lag or buith ), in antiquity, 
a fcA 01 braiub of Mouianills, who appeared in the 
ftcoiid ceiitur)'. They were fo calltd, beenufe they 
introduced a kind of Uacehaitals into their anttnblics, 
who danced round a bng or Ikin blowed up : faying, 
they were tliofv new botlKs filled with new wine' 
wheieofoui Saviour makes mention, Matih. ix. 17.— 
They arc fumetimes alfo culled /ffcndrogilt. 

ASCITES, ill medicine, the dropfy of the abdo¬ 
men. See Mvdicini, InJiX. 

ASCLEPIA, a fillivsl uf ALfcuIapius the god of 
phylic, obfen'Ld particulaily at Epidaurus, where it 
was attended with a coutefi between the poets and 
muficiana,' whence it was hkewife colled Ayvr, 
tbc faend eoriUitlion. 

ASCLEFIAD, in ancient poetry, a verfe compuf- 
ed of four feet, the firfl of which is a fpondee, the fe- 
cond a eburiamhus, and the two lail dadlyls; or of 
four feet and a csfiira, the firft a fpondee, the fecund 
a daflyl, after which comes the esfura, then the two 
daflylt; s«, Mxtmat alavu edite regibui. 

ASCLEPIADES, one of the moft celebrated phy- 
ficiaoi among the ancients, was a native uf Prufa, in 
Bithynia ; and pradlifed phylic at Rome, under Pom- 
pay, 96 years before the Chriflian era. He was the 
head of a new fcA ; and, by nmking ufe of wine and 
cold w-ater in the cure of the fick, acquired a very 
great reputation. He wrote feveral books, which are 
frequently mentioned by Gsdeo, Celfui, and Pliny 1 
but they arc now loft. • 

AtCLxrtADai, ■ famous phyficiao nnder Hadrian, 
of the fame city with the fonner. He wrote feveral 
books concerning the compofitioa of medicioes j, both 
internal and external. 

ASCLEPIAS, SvAt,i.ow-woaT : A genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the penttmdria clafs of 
plants} and in the natural method ranking under the 
|Oth order, Co»^ 4 . The generic ebaraaer is taken 
from five oval, concave, boro-like nedlaria which are 
found in the flower. The 

Sftciet are 19; of which the following are the moft 
remarkable, x. Tbc alba, or comason fwaRow-wort, 
has a root compofed of mtnyi/lrong fibres conaeded at 
top like tbqfe of afparagui, from whence arife many 
iUut, in number proportional to the fixe of the roots, 
which grow two feet high, and are very (lender at the 
top: the kaves are pUc^ oppofite by pairs; the 
flowers are white, growing in umbels near the top of 
the ftalk, from whence are fent out fmaller umbels, 
After the flower is pad, the two gertnens become long 
pointed pods, enclofing many comprefTcd feeds lying 
mbricatim, which are crowned with a foft white down. 
It dowers to June, and the feeds ripen in September. 
It is a native of the fouth of France, Spain, and Italy. 
2. The Syriaca, or greater Syrian dogfbaoe, is a pe¬ 
rennial plant, wrbiah fends up feveral upright ftalksm 

the fpring, nbout two feet high, gamithed with oval 
leaves growing oppofite ; at the (op of the ftalks the 
umbels of flowers are produced, which are of a bright 
purple colour, making a pretty appearance, but are 
not fucceeded by pods in England. 3. The oirrafTavi- 
ca, or bafiard ipecacuanha, is a native of the warm parts 

of 
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Afrlf]> 1 a> of America. It rifci to the hciglit ot live or lix feet, 

II _ with upright ftema, and fmooth oliluiig leaves placed 
AAripiitii. ,,ppi,fnv. Toward the top of the hranchet the umbels 
of flowers come out, nluch flaiid creel : the petals of 
the flowere aic of a fcarlet colour, and the homy nec> 
tnritims ill tlie niiddlc Ore of a bright fufTruii culour, 
which mnlie a pretty appearanre 5 and there is a fitc* 
cclTioii of flowtrs on the fame ^lant from June to O^to* 
b(r. The flowers arc fuccceded hy long taper puds, 
filKd with feeds crowned with a fnft down, which ripen 
Ijtc in autumn. The iiift two fpecies are haidy ; but 
the lafl one is tender, and therefore mull be pscfirved 
iu a flow. 

MtJUinaJ Vfety & c. The root of the firft fpecies is 
uCcd in medicine. It is reckoned by hotanifls a fpe* 
Lies of dugfbanc ; from all the puifonous forts of 
which it may be difllnguiflied, by yielding n limpid 
juice, whilfl that of the others is milky. The root 
lia* a flrone fmell, efpeciallj when frelh, approaching 
to that of valerian, or nard ; the tafle is at flrll 
fweetilh and aromatic, hut foonbecomei bitterilh, fub* 
acrid, and naufeous. This root is efleemed fudorifle, 
diuretic, and emmenagogue ; it is alfo frequently cm> 

I ilnyrd by the French and German phyficiansat an a< 
eaipharmic, and fometimes as a fuccedaneum to con. 
trajerva, whence it has received the name of tontra- 
yerva Crrm^aort/iR. Among an it is very rarely made 
life of: it appears from its fennblc qualities to be a me* 
dicine of much the fame kind with valerian, which is 
indifputably preferable to it. The rout of the third 
fpecies has been fametimei fent over from America 
iailead of that of ipecacuanha, and mifehievous effect 
have been produced by it. Thofe who cultivate 
this ‘ pla^t ought to be careful that nunc of its 
milky juice mix with any thing which it takeo in. 
wanDy. 

ASCpDUT£, in antiquity, a fefl of heretics, in 
the fectmd century, who reje^i^ all ufe of fymbuls and 
facraments, on this principle, That incorporeal things 
cannot be communicated by things corporeal, nor di¬ 
vine myfleries by any thing vifible. 

ASCOLI, formerly Af<u,lum Apulum, a pretty large 
•ndpopuloustown uf Iialy,iii themarquifuteof Ancons, 
ahd territory of the church | it is a biihop'a fee, and 
feated on a mountain, at the bottom of which runs the 
river Fromo. E. Long. 15. 20. N. Lat, 42. 47. 

Ascot,! Jt Satriuito, formerly A/culutn P'utmtm, an 
epifcopal city of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples; 
feated on a mountain. £. Long. 15. y. N. Lat. 42.8. 

ASCOLTA, in Grecian antiquity, a feflival cele¬ 
brated by the Athenian hulbandinen in honour of Bac- 
chus, to whom they facrilice a he goat, becaufe it dc- 
ftroys the vines {Ovid. Fuji. i. 357)5 and, to Ihow the 
greater indignity to an animal hated hy Bacchus^ the 
pcafintt, after having killed him, made a foot.ball of 
his flrin. Virgil has beautifully deferibed the occafion 
of the facriflee and mauner of celebrating the feftival, 
Gterg. it. 380. 

ASCRlPTITILorAnsraivTiTii, wire a kind of 
villains, who, coming from nbioad, fettle in the lands 
of Tome oew lord, whufe lubjcAs or lervants they com¬ 
mence i being fo annexed to the lands, tha" they may 
be traneferred and fold with the fame. Afiriplitii is 
fometimes alfo ufed in fpeaking of aliens or foreigners 
tewly admitted to the ircedom uf a city or countrj’. 
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AscsiPTiTii was alfo ufed in the military laws fur Afcr 
the recruits appointed tofupplythc Ioffes of the legions, 
ralltil alfu Airfnji. ^ 

ASC’RIVHIM (anc. grog.), a town of Dalmatia, 
on the Sinus Rhiaicus (Pliny, Ptolemy): Now C'.i/- 
/uro (llarduiii) ; the citpital uf the tenitury of Cat- 

taro, in Venetian Dalmatia. £. Long. 19. ao. Lat. 

45. 2J. 

ASCULUM AfOUTM (anc. geog.), a town of A- 
pulia, much mentioned in the war with Pyrrhus (^0- 
ruv, Plutarch): Now called ^eo/i; a city of the Capi- 
taiiata, in the kingdom of Naples. E. Long. 16. 50. 
l.at. 4r. 15. 

Asculuh PUrnum (anc. geog.), a town of the Pi- 
ceni (Cxfai): and the capital (Flonis); A/euti, 
in the marqnifate of Ancona, on the river Fronto. E. 
Long. ly. j. Lat. 42. JO. 

ASCYRUM, rm s’s woRT : A gtnui of the po- 
lyandna ordtr, belonging to the poljdclphia clafs of 
plants i and in the nalural method ranking under the 
20th order, Rotnert. The calj x confifts of four leaves ; 
the corolla has four petals; thefilamentsaie numerous, 
and divided into fourbundhs. There are three fpe- 
cics, the crux aniheir, the liypericoidcs and the villo. 
fum, all natives of the Wifl Indies or America, but 
poffifling no properly worthy of notice. 

A.SDRl'iJAI., the name of fcveral Carthaginian 
generals. Sec Car i hags. 

ASEKI, orAsTKAi, the name whidi the Turks 
give to the favourite fultaneffes w ho have bronght forth 
Jons. Thefc are gieatly dillinguiflicd above othcis in 
their apartinniu, aitciid.ints, pcnfiuns, and honours. 
They have fometimes fluircd the government. The 
fultana v. tio fn il prefentv the emperor with a malt child, 
is reikoni'd the chief favourite, is calledq/fl/, 
and rai.kk asa legitimate wife : tlinugli, fiuni the time 
of Baj.izit 1. the fultans are forbid to marry by a pit. 
blic liu,which Solymaii II. violated iu favour of Rox- 
alaiia. 

ASELLUS, in voology, the trivial name of a fpe- 
cii's of niofcus. SccOniscus. 

.ASGILl. (John), a late humoroip wiiter, was 
bred to the law, and pr.iftiful iu Ireland with guai 
futttfs. He was their elcclid n meinbcrnf the Iioul'o 
of lommons, but was fxpilltd for writing a tioutife on 
the pofTtbility of avoiding death; and being afttrwnula 
diofen a member for the boiongli of Bruniber in Siif- 
fex, he was alfo on the fame account cxpelh il the par¬ 
liament uf England. After this, he coiitiiuied 
yrarsa prifoner in the Mint, Fleet, and KingS-hciith; 
during which time he pubhflied a nmhitudv of finull 
political pamphlets, fcveral of which weic in defence of 
the fucceflion of tlie houfv of Hanovi r, and againil the 
pretender. He dUd in the rules of the King’s hench,. 

:n the year 1738, when he was npwaids of fuurfcorc. 

ASn, ID botany. See Frazikvs. 

AsH./foir, among chemills, is the lowcil part of x 
furnance 1 and is intended to receive the allies f.illiiig 
from the (ire, and to give a pafl'age to iIk air uhuh is 
to be introduced into the furnace, to keep up the com- 
bultion. 

AsH./fWnr/JAjv, the firft day of I-ent ; fuppofed to 
have been fo called from a cuflom in the cluirch, i ( 
fprinkling aflies that day on the heads of penitents rin.i, 
admitted to pennncc. Sit Lint. 

ASHBORN 
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JAOibofB ASHBORN, a town in Dfrbyfliire, f<.»fc<l hctwfen 
1 ?' J 1 ll»c ri^m Dove and Comj'ton, over which there i« a 
Hone bridge, in a rich foil. Il i» a pretty large town, 
V* »”■*' though not fo ilourifbingas formcily. W. Dong. i. 55. 

Lat. o* 

ABHBUK'J'ON, a town in Dcvonfhirc. It fendi 
two members to pariiami nt, and is one of the four {tan¬ 
nery tovrns. It is feated among the liilU, which are 
remarhable for tin and copper j aid has a very hand- 
fome church; as alfo a chapel, which ii turned into a 
fcbool. It gives title of Baron to Dunning the late 
folicitor-gcncral whofc fon now enjoys it. W. Long. 3. 
JO. N. Lat. 30. 30. 

ASHBV BE LA zoucH,amarket-towDinLeice{ler. 
(hire, Atuated in W. Long. 1. 20. N. Lat. 52. 40. It 
had a caftie which was long in the podefGun of the fa¬ 
mily of de la Zoitch. It afterwards fell into the hands 
of Edward IV. who granted it to Sir Edward Haftings, 
created Baron Hallings, wirh licenfc to make a calUe 
of the manor-houfe, to which he adjoined a very high 
tower. It was demoliihed in 1648 ; but a great part 
of the tower is Hill ftauding. It now belongs to tbe 
carl of Huntingdon. 

ASHDOD, or AtoTvs. SccAzotus. 

ASHES, the earthy particles of combuftible fub- 
ilnnces after they have been burnt. 

If the a/hes arc produced from vegetable bodies, they 
contain a confKieiable quantity of fixed fait, blended 
with the terrene particles: and from thefe afhei the 
fixed alkaline falts called pot-ajh, pearl-ojh, &c. arc ex- 
traAcd. See Potash, &c. 

The afhes of all vegetables arc vitrifiable, and found 
to contain iron.—They are alfo an excellent manure 
for cold and wet grounds. Sec AcaicuLTvae, 
N“ 20. 

Several religious ceremonies depend upon the ufe of 
nihes. St Jerome relates, that tbe Jews in bis time 
rolled tbemfelves in afhes, as a fign of mourning. To 
repent in lackcloth and afhes, is a frequent exprefllon 
inBcripture for mourning and being afflicled for our 
fins. There was a fort of lie and Tuflral water made 
with the allies of a heifer faciificed upon tlie great 
day of expiation ; the afhes whereof were difinbuted 
to the people, and this water was nfed in purifications, 
as often ai> any touched a dead body, or was prefent at 
funerals, (Numb. xix. 17.) Tamar after the iiyury 
received from her brother Amnon, covered her head 
with afhes, (2 Sam. xiii. 19.) The Pfalmift in great 
furrow fays, that he had eaten afhes as if it were bread, 
(Pf. cii. 9.): which, however, is to be confidered as 
au hyperbole. He fat on afhes, he threw alliei 00 hia 
head ; his food, his bread, was fpoiled with the afhea 
wherewith he was covered. 

Tbe ancient Prrfians had a fort of punifhment for 
Tome great rriminaU, which confifted in executing them 
in alhes. The criminal was thrown beadloag from a 
ftower yo cubits high, which was filled with albct to a 
particular height, (2 Mac. xiii. 5, 6.) The motion 
which the criminal ufed to difengagc himfelf from this 


place, pluiigtd him ftil) deepeH into it, and this agita¬ 
tion was further increafed by a wheel wliich ftirred the 
afhacontinually about him tOl at laft he was flifled. 

JajjjHFORD, a market town of Keut, fitualed about 
zaiHea foutli'Wefl of Canterbury, in £. Long. 45. 

•JUld N.Xat. ;i. ly. 


ASHLAR, a term iifcd amonghuildvri; by which 
they mean common or free Honrs, at they cuinc out of 
the quarry, of different lengthb and thickneircs. 

ASHLERINC, among builders, fignifiei quarter¬ 
ing, to lath to, in garrets, about two and a half, or 
three feet high, perpeiidumlar to the floor, up to the 
under fide of the laftcrs. 

ASHMOLE (Elias), a great antiquary and herald, 
founder of the Aflimolean nmfxum at Oxford, was born 
at Litchfield ih Staffordfhire, >617. In the early part 
of his life, he praAifed in the law; and in the civil war 
had a captain's comDiiffion under the king, and wis alfo 
comptroller of the ordnance. He muiricd the Lady 
Moinwartng in 1649, and fettled at Dundon ; where 
bis houfe was frequented by all the learned and inge¬ 
nious men of the time- Mr Afhmole was a diligent 
and curious colledtor of manuferipts. In the year 1650, 
he publi/hed a treatife written by Dr Arthur Dee, re¬ 
lating to the philofophcrs ftone; together with ano¬ 
ther trad^ on ^e fame fubjedt, by an unknown author. 
About the fame time, he was bulled in preparing for 
the prefs a complete collection of the works of Tuch 
Englifh chemifli ai had till then remained in manufeript. 
Tbit undertaking coft him great labour and expeiice; 
and at length the work appeared, towards the clofc of 
the year {652. He propofed at firfl to have carried it 
on to fevcral volumes; But he afterwards dropped this 
defign, audfeemed to take a different turn in hisltudics. 
He now applied liimfelf to the ffudy of antiquity and 
records: he was at great pains to trace the Roman road, 
which in Antoniuuh’s Itinerary ii called Btmtvaimat 
from Weedon to Litchfield, of which he gave Mr Dug- 
dale an account in a letter, la >658, he began to col¬ 
led materials for his Hiftory of the Order of tbe Gar¬ 
ter, which he lived to finifh, and thereby did no Icfs 
honour to the order than to himfelf. In Seplemher 
following, he made a journey to Oxford, where he fet 
about giving a full and particular defenptioa of the 
coins prefented to the public library by Archbifhop 
Land. 

Upon the rdloration of Kng Charles IL Mr Afh¬ 
mole was introduced to his majefiy, who received him 
very gracioufly; and 00 tbeiStb of June 1660, bellowed 
on him the place of Wlndfor herald. A few days after, 
he appointed hire to give a deferiptioo of hit medals, 
whi» were accordingly delivered into hii poffcflloii, 
and King Henry Vlll.’i clofet was alHgned for his ufe. 
On the t5th of Fcbmary, Mr Alhmule was admitted a 
follow of the Royal Society; and on the ptb of Febru¬ 
ary following, the king appointed him fecretaiy of Su- 
rinan, in the Well Indies. On the 19th of July 1669, 
the univerfity of Oxford, in confideration of the many 
favours they bad received from Mr Afhmole, created 
him dodur of ph}ric by diploma, which was prefented 
to him by Dr Yates, principal «f Brazen Nofe college. 
On the 8th of May 167 a, he prefented his “ Infiitution, 
laws, and ceremonies of the mofi noble order of the 
Garter,” to the king; who received it very gracioufiy, 
and at a mark of his approbation, granted him a 
privy fesJ for 400I. out of the euAom of paper. On 
the 26tb January 1679, a fire broke out in the Middle 
Temple, in the next chamber to Mr Aihmolc’s, by 
which he lofl a noble library, whh a colkfliun of 9000 
coini, ancient and modem, and a voft repufitory of 
fcals, charteni, and other antiquities and curiofities; 

but 
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AlU. l)Ut liU manafcriptft snd bit moil valuable ^Id mcdali cTcrywhere 
'were luckUf at hit boufe at Lambeth. In 1685. the ' 
uniTcri t ty of Oxford baring finifiied a magnificent re» 
pofitory near Uie theatre, Mr Aihnole feat thither hit 
curiout coUeftion of raritiei; which beaefaAion waa 
vonfidetabl^ augmentcil byahe aUdilion of hi* itHuni* 
feripta and library at hit death, which happened at 
Lambeth, the iSthofMay, in the yfith rear of hit 
age. He wu interred in the church of Great-Lam- 
beth, in Swrry, on the >6th of May 1692, and a black 
marbie'&obfi laid over hit grave, with a Latin iofeiip- 
tion. 

fiefidei wnrka which we ^re mentioned, Mr 
Aflimok left feverat which werdi^ubiiihed fince bit 
death, and fume which remain ftill in oanufenpL 
ASIA, one of the three general paita of our con¬ 
tinent, and one of the four of the whole earth. It it 
fqiarated from Europe by the Medherraaera fe«, the 
Archipelago, the Black fea, the Palua Mwotia, the 
Don, and the Dwina, which fall into the White fea } 
and from Afrka, by the Arabic gulf or Red ika, and ' 
the ifthmut of Suez. AUtheotberpartaaRfurruuod- 
«tl by the ocean. The late difeoveriea (how lhat it do«a 
not join to America, though it estcoda very near it: 

(See AMtaica, N? 105.) It it Ctuatcd brtweea 44 
^d tpG degrees of xafl longitude, and 1 and 74 de¬ 
grees of north latitude. From the DardaoeUa to the 
moft fiahera Ihore of Taitary, h it 4740 milea in 
. kngth ;.’iind from the moft foulhem point of Malacca 
Wtha^moft iiortbeni point o£ Huva Zcmhla, it ia 
:|i 36 o ||i^.ia-brftth. 
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oil^cwt of territory was fucceffivcly govern- 
aid to paR thMcaiby the Affjnune, the Medes, the Per- 
|iana^-«pd the Orecki'i hut the immenfe regions of 
'"India and China were Uttk known to Alexander, or 
tbf 'hDDq'uerorB.of the ancient worid. Upon the de- 
tl^e emjHrca, great part of Afu fubmitted to 
Romnn ami} and afterwards, in the middle ages, 
fi^aeftbri of Mahomet, or, ai they arc nfoaUy call- 
j^> $aniceiia, founded in Afia, in Africs, and in £u> 
a .more ^tenfive empire than that of Cyrus, 
Alexander, or even the Roman when i» its height of 
^wee. The Saracen greatqefa ended with the -death 
.<>f Tameriane ; and the Turks, coequncra on every 
fide, took pofleflton of the middle regioni of Afta, 
wbickibey ftill c^oy. Befidei tlie countriet poSefted 
ky ^c Turi^aad Rulliana, Afia cootaua at prefent 
ikre'e Urge empiret, the ChineCe, the Mogul, and the 
'(erfian f upon which the lefter lungdoma and ihve- 
reignties of ARs generally depend. The prev^iag 
foimof govemnvsnt .in this divifion of the globe is ab* 
ibiitte monarchy. If any of them cxn be.&id to en¬ 
joy fome lhanc of liberty, it it tbe wandering, ttibea, 
wa the Tarthrt and Arabi.' Many of tbe Anatic na¬ 
tions, when the Dutch firft came among them, could 
not coqeeive how it wai poffible for any people to live 
tude|y|^ other form goverment than that of a 
defpoWinoBareby. Turkey, Arabia, Perfa, pan of 
Tartary, and part of India, profefa Mahometanifm. 
The Perfian and Indian Mahometans arc of tbe feS of 
Hali, aud ijic othcia of lliat uf Omar i but bucb own 
Mahomet for their lawgiver, and the Koran for their 
rnle of faith and life. In the other parts of Tartary, 
India, China, Japan, and the Afiatic illandt. they .are 
< generally heathens and idolateri. Jcwi are to be found 
Toi;TI. Part 1 . 


in ARa. Chrifttaoity, though planted 
here with wonderful rapidity by the apoftlcs and pri¬ 
mitive fathers, fuffered an almoft total eclipfe by the 
conquefts of the Saracent, and afterwards of the Turks. 
Incirdible iodeed have been the hazarda, perils, and 
fuSeringi of popifti miflionaries, 10 propagate their 
doArinet in tbe noR diftant regioni, and among the 
grofleft idolatera; but their labours have hitherto fail¬ 
ed of fuccefa, owing in t great meafure to their own 
avarice, and the avarice and profttgacy of the Euro¬ 
peans, who refort .thither in learch of wealth and do¬ 
minion. 

Alia may be divided into tbe following parts: 
Turkey in Alia, Arabia, Perfia, the Mogul’s'ctnpire, 
with the twopeninfulat of the Indies; Tibet, China, 
and Corea; Great and Little Bukharis, with Chorafau; 
Tartary, Siberia, aqd the iftands. The principal lan¬ 
guages fpokca in Afia are, the modern Greek, the 
Tu^ifh, tbe Rufiian, the I'artarian, tbe Perfian, the 
Arabic, the Malayan, the Chinefc, and tbe Japanefe. 
The European languages are alfo fpoken upon the 
coaftsof India and China. 

Afia it looked upon m that part of the world which, 
of all others, has been moft peculiarly diftinguilhed by 
heaven. There it was the firfi man was created ; there 
the patriarchs lived, the law was given to Mofes, and 
the greateft and moft celebrated monarchies were form¬ 
ed ; from thence tbe Rrft founders of cities and na. 
tions in other quarters of the world brought their co¬ 
lonies. Lallly, In Afia Jefus Chrift appeared : there 
it was that he wrought the falvation of mankind, that 
he died and rofe again ; and from thence it is that the 
light of the gofpcl was diffufed over all the world. 
Laws, arts, fcieiices, and religion, almoft all bad their 
original in Afia. 

As Afia exceeds the other two parts x>f onr conti¬ 
nent, Europe and Africa, fo it is I'uperior to them in 
the ferenity of its air, the fertility of its foil, the dcli- 
cioufnefs of its fruits, the fragrancy and balfamic qua¬ 
lities of its plants, fpices, and gums ; the falubrity of 
ita drugs ; the quantity, variety, beauty, and value of 
its gems; the richqefs of its metals, and the finenefs uf 
Its liUts and cottons. A great change indeed hath hap¬ 
pened in that part of h called Turkey, which hath loft 
much of ita aucicot fplendour, and from the moft po¬ 
pulous and beft cultivated fpot in Alia, is become a 
wild and uncultivated defert. The other parts of Afia 
continue much in their former condition ; the foil be¬ 
ing as remarkable for its fertility, as moft of the inha¬ 
bitants for their indolence, effeminacy, and luxury. 
This effeminacy ii chiefly owing to the warmth of 
the climate, though in feme meafure heightened by 
cuftdtn and education; and the fymptoais of it are 
more or lefs vifible u tbe feveral nations are fcated 
oeam or farther from tbe north. Hence the Tartars 
who Bve-ttear the fame latitudes with us, are as brave, 
ban^, ftrong, and vigorous, u any European natioiu 
Vihat ia wanting in the ro^ft frame of their bodiei 
among the Cbincfe, Mogul-Indians, and al! the inha^ 
bitanta of ^ more fouthem regions, is in a great 
swaftwe muic up to them by the eivheity of thehr' 
mindt, and ingenuity in various kinds of wurkmanfliip, 
which our noft flcil/u} mechanics have in vain end^ 
toured to haiute. 

Tbe chiefriversof Afia are, the Euphratei and Ti- 
i D jjris, 
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At>k grls, id Turkeyi tlu Isdut aod Ganges, iu India; the 
X Kiang and Huahg«hv, in China { the Sir Amu and 
it Weftern Tartary 5 the Raghalit Uhi or A- 
mur, in Eadem 'L'artary j the Ittilh. Oby, Jenifca, 
and Lena, in Siberia. Tlie lakes are, that prodigious 
one called the Caj’^Um .‘■’m ; aud iieav that another very 
large one, but Usely known to us, called AruU ortbe 
lake of eagles. The Dnikal is in Siberia, the Kokunor 
- near Tibrt, and the Tonjr Ping in China. The chief 
mountains are, thofe of Taurus in Turkey and Pcrfia] 
tl<« Imaus, between India and Tibet; and the Altaic 
chain, in Tarlary. 

The Afsatic iilands are very oumeroua, infomuch 
Oiat fotne reckon 150,0001 but uf this there is no ccr- 
Vstnty. Pluwcrer, tliry may be divided lutu thofe of 
the vail, weft, fouth, and fomh-«aft. Thofe that lie 


monuments of aritiquity. It it the AfTefia nr AITcna A&Sm 
of Piioy. This author, after having Ipecili' <1 t)ic l.i« || 
bumian cities that were obliged to attend lln t ongrtfs 
or diet of Scardona, add* to the catalogue the free'"^^^ 
Afleriant, 'mmunffqut AJfcr'tata i and this people who 

«ie«tcd theii unn niagidiatn, ainl were guvcrncii by 

their own muakipil laws, were no doubt more rich 
and posrerful than their neighbours. 

The veiliges of the walls of AiTcria that Hill remain, 
arc a fufficicnt proof of this ] for their circumference 
is clearly dillingnilbable nbove ground, and mtafiires 
5600 Roman feet. The fpace enclufed by them forms 
an oblong polygon, and they are built with common 
Dalmatian marbleT but not taken from the hill os 
which tlicy Hand, fur that funiiihes only fuft Hone, 

The walls arc invcHcd, both infidc and out, with this 


on ttf: call of Alia are, ‘he idaiids of Jeffb or Ycdfo 
and Japan, with feverti finall ones on the coaft of Co* 
rea, the .li md of Furmofa, and the Philippinea. Thofe 
on the wvU aio, the idand of Cyprus, in the Mediter* 
miie'iii, Scandcroon, oiFNatolia, andtheide of Rhodes 
oiT Phifchio, on the fiime coaft. Thofe on the fouth 
are, the ities of the MoMives, in the Indian feaf the 
idt of Ceylon, off Cape Comorin ; with a great ouny 
finnll ones in the gull of Bengal. 'I'hofe on the fouth* 
call are, the iflcs of Sitnda, as Sumatra, the illes of J»* 
*a, liorncu, &v. the Moluccas, the ille» of Kumbava, 
Turor, 6 ic. 

Am Mlmr, or LiJ<r AJitt} the fame with Nato- 
Iw. S.c NaTOLfc. 

ASlAflUH-F, (termed by St Paul, Chttf of Afta^ 
Art xix. 31.) were the P-igaii ponliH* of Alia, chofen 
(0 li'jiLrinttniil and h i\i.‘ the care of the public games, 
which tluy did a* tiuir own expciice; for which rea* 
fon they weie >dwjys tin ruhcll aud moft cunfiderable 
tntii ol ill' towni.. 

ASIDl', in the dr.iinn, fomething faid by an ac> 
tor, uhich foine, or even all the other aAors prefent 
aiL fuppofed not to iirar ; n cii(.utiiftancc juftly con* 
deinni'l a, bniox ini-iatnral and improbable. 

ASlI'i'O, a town of Icdy, in Perugia, and in the 
Pope’* ttin'.onca. K. Long. 33. 40. N. Lat. 45. o. 

ASIJ.US, or HoR«.FT-ri v, a g^nus of itifidts be* 
to the order of inlcola dipicn. It has two 
wiiigs; .t,id 4 horny, Itraii, two valved biak. There 
are 17 fpecit< of this ii>fe(ft. Many of them wound 
in a vei-y painful mannrr, tiiid are particularly trouble* 
fo-ne 10 <-i.tlc in low mcodotvs ; others of them are 
quite Imiml-fs. Sec PLitc I.IV. 

ASINAHA, an idsiid of Italy, on the weftcra coaft 
of Sardinia. E. Long. 8. 30. N. Lat. 41. a 


ASINIUS (Pullio),a Roman couiid aud orator, di- 
(liiiguillied himfelf under Aiigoftus by hit exploirs tad 
tits litenry works. He is frequently mentioned with 
praifei by Horace and Virgil, aad is faid to have cot* 
leAed the firft libiary at Rome. He diedat Fnifcati, 
jSt 80 years of oge. 

lU^SlONOAilER. £sioncixb«, or F.aiouexant, 
of Andita PvCrsM, «B the bay of Elatb, a part 
hfjthe AraMtui gaff] the duck or ftation fur the &ipt 
Ju^olornon and jeholhapbat i •« SHciest town, men* 
Ijned dfo by Mofes. it sms afterwards called Bt'- 
(Jofephin). 

!jB|ftSlSIA, or Asb4Iia, a town of Libumta (Ptwle* 
|^K,Antoi.((ic), BOW ia runa, Wt eihibiiing many 


marble : fome of the (tones arc ten feet long, and they 
are all of confiderable dimtnfions. The thiekncfs of 
thefe fortilkatioiiB is commonly about eight feet: but 
■t the narrowed extremity, winch falls towards the foot 
of the hill, they are. elevi.u feet thick ] and, in fome 
parts, their height ftill above ground reaches to near 
30 feet. An antiquary, or even a fimple luver of the 
fine arts, or of erudition, the Abbi Furtii ohferves, 
cannot help wilhing at Podgraje (the mudcrn name of 
AOeria), that fome powerful hand yuiryuh/ fuh Itrra 
im q^rim froferU s and fuch a wi(h bec(>mes 
nrunget when be refiefls, that fince the dcAruftion of 
that city no fearch has ever been made uuder ground, 
with a view to difeover any thing curious ^ and yet 
thefe walls without doubt enclofe a valuable deponte 
of antiquities, thrown down in heaps, who knows by 
wliat caufe j perhaps naturally, by an earthquake,^ or 
perhaps by a fuddeti inundation of barbarians, wliick 
is Rill wurfe. The gate now demoliihed, the confider* 
able height of .the wells to be feen in fevers) phcea 
from without, fume pieces of thick walls that (till a|N 
pear levelled to the ground among the hulhes, are cu^ 
cumRances which give ground to hope that matiy coft* 
]y monumrnts might be recovered out of thefe ruins* 
The magniftceiice of the remaining wall, and the ma¬ 
ny pieces of well cut ftouc and fine marble featured, 
ufer the contiguous fields, afford lufficient proof that 
both guod tafte aud grandeur once fiourilh^ iu that 
country. In the midn of the rubbifii which covert the 
remains of Afferia, the parifi) church of the £ltk vil* 
lage ftands infulat^; it is huUt of broken pieces of 
ancient ruiqs, taken as they happened to be neareft* 
mixed whk mutilated ioferipu'ont, and fragments of 
'muble coraicet. 

ASKELON. SeeAscALOK. 

ASKERON, a place five miles from Doneafter, 
Boted fur a nedictnal fpring. It it a ftrong folphure* 
ous water, and it fiightly impregnated with a purging 
fait. It it recommended ioterDtUy aad extenially in 
ftramous aad other ulcers, Ccabs, kprofy, and limilBr 
cuRiplaints.. It is good in chronic obftcu£tij|^ and 
In cafes of worms and louloefs of the bowels. 

ASISIO, or AaiTio, a city of the Tope’s territo* 
ries in Italy, fituated about 16 miles soft of Perugia. 
E, Look* *3* 55 ’ N. Lat. 43 . . 

ASRHlO, a to«'n in the N. Ridiag ofYorkfiiire. 
W. I<ocig. o. 5. N. Lat. 53. 50. 

ASLANI, in comnerce, ■ filvcrcoin, wbrth front 
x*5 to i«o afpesm SceAsvia. 

ASMOHEUSi 
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AfinMcia ASMONEUSt or Assamoheu*, tbe f&thn of 6i> forus, or Hazor, a town of Ga}il<« ; called the cap!- 
II mon, and chief of the Armoneani, • family that reign* Ul of all the khigdomt to thr north of Paleiline. It 
^Afor. ed over the Jewi during I z6 yean. was taken hy Joihua ; the inliabiiaiita wcie put to the 

■' ASNA, or Esai, a town in Upper Egypt, feated fword, and their houfes harm. It was afterwards re- 


upon the Nile, believed by fortie authors to be the an* 
clem ^yena, though others fay the ruins of it are ftill 
to be fccD near All'uan. It is fo near the cataracts of 
the Nile, that they may be heard from thence. It con* 
tains fcveral moiiiimetiti of antiquity ; and among the 
red an ancient Egyptian temple, pretty entire, all 
painted throughout, except in fome places that are ef¬ 
faced by time. The columns arc full of hieroglyphic 
figures. This fuperb ftrudturc is now made ufe of for 
a liable, wherein they put oxen, camels, and goats. A 
litllo way from thence are the ruins of an ancient nun* 
nery, faid to built by St Helena, furrounded with 
tombs.—Afna is the principal town in tbefe parts, and 
the inhabitants are rich in corn and cattle. They drive 
a confidcrable trade into Lower Egypt and Nubia, by 
means of the Nile, and alfo by the caravans that f>a£i 
over the defcit. The inhabitants are vU Arabs, ex* 
cept about 200 Copts, the ancient inhabitants, and a 
fort of Chridians. They arc under the government of 
the Turks, who have a cadi, and the Arabs have two 
feherifTs of their own nation. £. Long. 31.40. N.Lat. 
S 3 - » 5 - 

ASOLA, a town of the BrefTan in Italy, belonging 
to the reputdic of Venice. £. Long. 14. t8. N. Lat. 
45 - » 5 - 

ASOLO, a town of Italy, in the Trevifan, feated 
on a mountain 17 miles north.well of Trevifan, and 
10 north*eaft of Bailano. £. Long. 12. a. N. Lat. 45. 
49 - 

ASOPil, a town of duban Tattary, in Ada, feated 
on the river Don, near its mouth, a little to the eail 
of the Palua Meotis, or Sea of Afoph. It liaa been 
Several tmea taken and retaken of late years $ but in 
1739, the contending powers agreed that the fortifica* 
tiona (hould be detnolidied, and the town remains under 


built (Judges, 1 Sam.) ■, but remaioed dill in the hands 
of the Canaanitrs, though in the lut of the trihe uf 
Naphthaii, (Jolhua). It lay to the nortli of the I.a- 
cui Samacbonitet, called in Scripture the H'lUrt v/ 
Merum, (jofephus). 

ASOW, a celebrated and important fortrefs of K u!- 
fia, oncca place of conliderahle trade, but. now demo- 
liihcd. It was litaated in the dillri^ of Bachniiit, ne:ir 
the place where the Greeks many centuries ago built 
the city of Tanais, which was \ ry faij.;)iit for ilsUradr, 
and uuderwcnt many viciili-.udeg. The Genurfr, wiio 
fculwl a trade with Kiiflia foon after the difeovery of 
Archangel by Captain Cliancelior, became mallcis of 
this place, and gave it the name of or iJatan.i: 

but the Tartars, who were vv-ry powerful in tit fe pans, 
feem to have been in polltffiou of it long betorc j for, 
as Bufchiiig informs uu, there are Afi w coins yet ex* 
taut, on which Utlie name of Tii.-hti'n-ft Kiin, From 
the Gciiocfc it fell into the hinds of the Turks, loft 
its trade,and becaim-an tnconrnk-rable town. In 
it was taken by the Ooflacks, who dcfcnde l it ai'aiiift 
the Turks in 1641, and nc'it year let fire to it, .tud liicw 
it up. The Turks rebuilt ;t with ftrong fortirieattyri;,. 
The Ruflians laid claim to it in 1672, and took 11 in. 
1696 j but, by the treaty of Prulh in 1711, it was re- 
ftored to the Turks, lu 173^, the Ri.fliaus beeame 
mafters of Afow; but i>y the treaty of Brlgradc tluy 
were obliged to rclinqiiilh it, and entirely dellroy tlic 
place. 

ASP, in natoral hiftory, a fmall poifoiioua kind of 
ferpent, whofc bite gives a fpeedy but eafy death. It 
is faid to he dips denominated from the Greek aerrin 
JhitlJ, in regard to the manner of its lying convolved 
in a circle, in the centre of wliith is the head, v/liich it 
exerts, or raifes, like the u.nbo or umbilicus of a buck* 


the domiaion of RdSa. £. Long. 41. 30. N. Lat. Icr. Tliis fpccics of ferpent is very frequently inrn. 

47. 18. tinned hy autliurs; but fo carelef ly dt.fcrihed, tiiat it is 

ASOPUS, ariverof Phrygia Major, which, toge* not eafy to determine which,if any uf the fpeeii-skrioM.i 
ther with the Lycua, walhes Laodicea, (Pliny).—Ano* at prefent,may properly be called by this naim. It is 
ther of BceolU, which running from Mount Citheron, faid to be coninion in Africa, and about ih. banks oi 
and watering the territoi^ of Thebes, feparatesit from the Nile ; and BeUonius nicntiun.s a fmall fpecies of fer- 
the territory of Platca, and falls with an call cotirfe in* pent which he had met w-i'ih in Italy, and wiiieh li;;-.! .t 
to the Euripua, at Tanagra. On this river Adraftus fort of callous cxcrcfccnec on the forehead, whieii he 

king of Sicyon built a temple to Nemefis, thence takes to have been the afpts of the ancients. ItiswiU) 

called jldrt^tia. From this river Thebes came to be theafp that Cleopatra is laid to have defpatrlicd hen. If, 
fumamed (Strabo). It it now called and prevented the deligns of Auguflus, who iuteiidvd 

A third Alopus, a river of Pcloponpefus, which runt to iiave carried her captive to adorn his triumphal cn- 
by SicyoD, (Strabo) { and with a north-well courfe try into Rome. But the fad is contelled : Brown 
firllt into the Sinus Coriiitiuscua, to the weft of Co* placet it among his vulgar errors. The indicatiucs oi 
rii)th.x-A fourth, a fmall river of the I,oori Epicne- that qoeea’s having uW the minillry of the alp. were 
.midii, on the bordrra of Thcflaly, (Pliny) ; rifiog in only two almoft lufenfible prieki found in her arm j 
Mount Oeta, and falliiiR into the Sinus MaUacut. and Plutarch fays it it unknown what ftie ilied of. At 
AsMtittiumn ik Laconia, (Paufaniaa) ) on the the ftoK time, it nluft be obferved that the llightncfi 
Sinus LACODicu8,.with a port in a prninfula, between of the pricks found in her arm furniihes no prefuitiption 
<Bos to the eaft, and the mouth of the Eurotas to the agataft the fad \ for no more than the prick of a needle 
weft, The mtadel only remains ftaoding,' now called Mintdipt in the poifon was necclTary lur.the pui-pufc, 
i>y the failors C^/ m the article SearEHT. 

ASOR, or Haxox (anc. geog.), a town of the Lord Bacon makes the afp the leaft painful of all 
tribe of Judah, to the louth-weft, on the borders of Ihe iaftniments of death. He fuppofes it,to have an 
Afcalon, (JoQiua) { as alfo Hafor-Hadata, iranftated affinity to opium, but to be Ids difagreeable in its ope* 
by the feVeoty Arvpi R«mi (id).—Another Afor, A- ration } and his opinion feerns to correfpond with the 
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iccoontt of mod writer*, unwell ti with the died* it- ftalks 
.. i feribed to have been produced upon Cleopatra { for be fpt 
futgau fjg article alreadf referred to. the ht 

» ■- ancient* had a plafter called h Arwiim, made of to ph 

this terrible afliraal, of great efficacj ai a difcutieot of prcpa 
ftruRiie and oiber induraiiont, and wed likewife againlt a larg 
pain* of the govt.' The dcfh, and Ikio or exuvis, of that i 
the creature, had alfo their fliarc in the ancient mate* the gi 
ria medicB. exa£tl 

ASP A, a town of Parthiai (Ptolemy), now f/Pahatit done 
(Holilenins). In Ptolemy thelacitodc feems to agree, ed ou 
being 33“; but whether the longitude does, is a quef- the f< 
tion. £. Lon?' ^t. Lat. 33.30. foil, i 

ASPALATHUS.AraiCAM axoow: t genua of the whk): 
decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia ctafi of ning t 
plants i and in the natural method ranking under the muft 
33d order, PapiRonatft. The calyx coniifta oft dj* dung 
vifiona: the pod is oval, and containa 2 feeda. Of this them 
genus there are 19 fpecies { all of which are oatiret of heads 
warm climates, and muft be preferred in ftorea by which 


ftalks are withered and dry, a little rotten dung muft Afpangm. 
be fpread half an inch thick over the whole futface 
the bed. The fpring following, the plant* will be fit 
to phot out for good j the ground muft therefore be 
prepared for them by trenching it well, and burying 
a large quantity of rotten dung in the trenches, lo 
that it may lie at leaft fix inches below the furface of 
the ground: when this is done, level the whole plot 
exactly, taking out all the loofe ftenci. This is to be 
done Juft at the time when the afparagus ia to be plant* 
ed out; which muft be in the beginning of March, if 
the foil is dry and the feafon forward ; but in a wet 
foil, it is better to wait till the beginning of April, 
which is about the feafon that the plants are b^n* 
ning to ihoot. The feafon being now come, the roots 
muft be carefully taken up with a narrow pronged 
dung fork, Ihakiug them out of the earth, feparating 
them &oia each other, and obferving to lay all their 
heads even, for the more convenient planting them 3 
which muft be done in this manner: Lines muft be 


rhofe who would cultivate them here. The rofe* 
wood, whence the oleum rhodii ta obtained, is one of 
the fpecies, but of which we have yet had no partlcu* 
Iht dcfcription. Tlte wood is heavy, oleaginous, fome* 
whdt lharp and bitter to the tdfte, of a ftrong fmell 
and purple colour. It is called rufmood or lignum 
RhnJtum, either on account of its fwert fmell, or of its 
growth in the illand of illiodes. It was anciently in 
much itpute as an aftringent, ftrciigthener, and drier ; 
but It IS now difufed in internal pradice. It affords 
an oil of an admiiablc feent, reputed one of the beft 
of perfumes: it is chiefly ufed in feenting poinatuma 
and liniments. 

A.SPARAGUS, stAXACUi, sfexacjc, or sfax* 
aow GXAssi Agenusof the monogynia order,belong* 
ing to the hexandria clafs of plants; and in the natural 
method ranking under the iith order, Sarmtntaeet. 
The calyx is quinquepartite, and crefl; the 3 infe* 
nor petals arc bent outwaids } the berry baa 3 cells, 
and contains 2 fecds.~The fpecies are to; but the 
only one cultivated in the gardens is that with an up* 
right herbaceous llalk, bimly leaves, and equal ftipu* 
la ; or the common afparagus. The other fpecies are 
kept only io the gardens of the curious for the fake of 
variety. 

Culture. The garden afparagua'is with great care 
cultivated for the ufe of the table. The propagation 
of this ufeful plant is from feed : and as much of the 
fuccefs depends upon the goodnefa of the feed, it ii 
much better to fave it than to buy it at the (bops. The 
manner of faring it is this : Mark with a ftiek fome of 
the faireft buds ; and when they arc run to berry, and 
the iUlka begin to dry and wither, cut them up; mb 
off the berries into a tub, and pouring water i^oti them, 
rub them about with your hands : tlie bulks will break 
and let out the feed, and will fwim away mth the water 
io pouring it off ( fo that io repeating this two or three 
times, the feeds will be clean wafhed> and found at the 
bottom of the tub. Tbefe muft be fpread on a nut 
Id dry, and in the bejrin&inzof February muft be fown 
on a bed of rich earth. They muft not be fown too 
and muft be trod iato the grouad, and the earth 
over them fmootb t the b^ ii to be kept clear 
Breeds all the fuitfmer ; aod io OSober, when the 


drawn at a fc-.t diftanre each, ftraight acrofs the bed ; 
thefe muft be dug into fmall trenches of fix inches deep, 
into which the roots muft be laid, placing them againli 
the fides of the trench with their buda in a right poli- 
tion upwards, and fo that, when the earth is raked 
over them, they may be two inches under the furfacc 
of the grouad. Between every four rows a fpace of 
two feet and a half Ihould be left for walking in, to 
cut the afparagus. When the afparagus is thus plant¬ 
ed, a crop of onions may be fown on the gronnd, winch 
will not at all hurt it. A month after this, the afpa* 
rngus will come up, when the crop of onieos nuift be 
thinned, and the weeds carefully cleared away. About 
Auguft the onions will be fit to pull up. In O^ober 
following, cut oft the flioots of the uparago* withia 
two inches of the ground, clear well alt sreeds away,, 
and throw up the earth upon the beds, fo aa to leave 
them five inches above the level of the alleys. A row 
of coleworts may be planted is the middle of the alleys, 
but nothing muft be now fown on the beds. In the 
fpring the weed* muft be hoed up, and all the fummer 
the kept clear of weed*. In Oftober they muft 
be turned up, and earthed anw, aa the preceding fea- 
foo. The fccosd fpring arw planting, fame of the 
young afparagus may be cut for the table. The larger 
iboots ihould oely be taken, and thefe ihould be cut at 
two iachr* under ground, and the beds every year ma¬ 
naged as is the fecood year. But u fome people are 
very fond of e»Iy afpanigus,the following diredions are 

S 'ven which h maybe obtaioed any time in winter r 

ant Smt good roots at one year old in a moift rich 
foil, about eight inches apart; the fecond and third 
years after plMting, they will be ready to take up for 
the hot b^ I thefe ihould be made pretty ftrong, 
about three feet tliick, with new ftable dung that bia- 
femented a week or more ; the beds muft be covered 
with esBth fa inches thick ; then sgainft a rii^ made 
at one end, begin to lay in your plants, srithoat trim* 
ming or cutting the fibres, and bnween every row lay 
a little ridge of fine earth, and proceed thus till the 
bed it planted ; then cover the bed two inches thick 
with earth, and encumpafa it with a draw band, and 
in a week, or ai the bed is in the temper, put on the 
frames and glaftcs, and lay on three iuebes thick of 

frelh 
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Atp 4 fi«t frelh nrth over the bedi(. and give them air ana add eonieum, reeeptor'rjmr mficinrium, er mf/atorium, and fa- Afpeft 

ArptAi* frelh heat to them a* it requires. Thefe bedi may be /M/d/or/uM .■ in Euglilh, ■''grceting-houCc.’' || 

made from November till March, which will tail till ASPECT, in aftronomjr, denote! the fituation of 
’ the natural grals comet on. tb^lancU and ftars with refjjeA to each other. 

MeJicinaJ Vfet. The roots have a bitterilh muci* There are five different afpedts. i. Sextilc afped is 
laginous taffe, inclining to fweetnefs; the fruit has when the planets or ffars are 60° diftant and marked 
much the fame kind of tafte ; the young ihoots are thus *. 2. The quartile, or quadrate, when they are 
more agreeable than either. Afparagus promotes ap- 90° diftant, marked a. }. Trine, when 120*^ diilaot, 
petite, but affords little nouriihment. It gives a ftrohg marked^. 4. Oppofitiun, when 160° diftant, mark> 
ill frncU to the urine in a little time after eating it, and ed ^. And, 5. Conjundtion, when both in the fame 
for this reafon is chieAy fuppofed to be diuretic: it is degree, marked ^ . 

ILkewife effeemed aperient and deobffruent { the root Kepler, who added eight new ores, defines afpedl 
is one of the five c^ed epning roott. Some fuppofe to be the angle formed by the rays of two (lars meet, 
the ihoots to be moil efficacious 1 others, the root; and ing on the earth, whereby their good or bad influence 
others, the bark of the root. Stahl is of opinion that is meafured : for it is to be obferved, that thefe afpedls 
none of them have any great Aiare of the virtues ufual> being firll introduced by affrologers, were diftinguilh. 
ly aferibed to them. Afparagus appears from expe> ed into benign, malignant, and indifferent; the quar. 
rience to contribute very Utrie cither to the exciting of tile and oppofition being accounted malign ; the trine 
urine when fuppreffed, or iicreafmg its difeharge; and and fextile, benign or friendly ; and the conJunAion, 
in cafes where aperient medicines generally do fervice, indifferent. 

this has little or no effed. ASPEN rate, in botany. SeePoPVLtrt. 

ASPASIA ^Milgtui, a courtefan who fettled ASPER, in grammar, an accent peculiar to the 
at Athens under the adminiftration of Pericles, and one Greek language, marked thus ('); and importing, that 
of the moft noted ladies of antiquity. She was of ad* the letters over which it is placed ought to be nrong* 
mirable beauty: yet her wit and eloquence, ffill more ly afpirated, or pronounced as if an <6 were joined with 
than her beauty, gained her extraor^nary reputation them. 

among all ranks in the repubHc. In eloquence fhe Asret, or Affrty in commerce, a Turkish coin, 
furptSed all her contemporaries j and her converfation three of which make a Medine. 

.was fo entertaining and inftniftiye,that notwithftanding ASPERA axteria, in anatomy, the fame with the 
the di/honourable commeicc Qic carried on in female windpipe or trachea. See Anatomv, N” It6. 
virtue, perfoni of the firff diffinAion, male and female, ASPERIPOLIATE, or AsreaiFOLious, among 
reforted to her huufeas to an academy 1 (he even iium* botanifts, fucb plants as arc rough.leavcd, liaving their 

bered Socrates among her hearers and admirers. She leaves placed alternately on their (talks, and a mono. 

captivated Pericles in fuch a manner, that he difmiffed petalous flower divided into five parts_They conlti* 

his own wife, in order to efpoufe her; and, by her tute an order of plants in the Fragmtnta metbodi na- 

unsverfal knowledge, irrefiffiw elocution, and iotrigu* /vrnlu of Linnatus, in which are thefe genera, viz. 
inffgeuiua, (he in a greu meafurc influenced the admi* toumefortia, ceriuthe, fympbytum, pulmonaria, an* 
siftmion of Athena. She was accufed of having ebufa, lithofpermum, myofutis, hcliotropium, cyno* 
excited, from motives of perfoaal refentment, the war gloffum, afperugo, lycopfie, ecliium, borrago: magit 
of Pdoponnefus ] yet, calamitous as that long and miaafve oleracra, mucilaginoft, tl glulinoft funt. Lin. 
obftiaate confliA proved to Greece, and particularly In the prefent fyltem, thefe arc among the pentandria 
to Athens, it may be fufpeAed that|Afpalk occafion* mooogynia.. 

ed (till more incurable evila to both. Her example, ASP£RIFOLI.£ vlantae, rough-leaved plants; 
and (till more her inftniAlons, formed a fchool at A* the name of a clafs in Hermannus, fioerhaavc, and 
thens, by which lier dangerous profeffion was reduced Ray's methods, conlifting of plants which have four 
iflto fyffem. The companions of Afpifia lierved m oaked feeds, and whofe leaves are rough to the touch, 
models for ptinting and ffatuary, tod tbemea forpo- In Touroefort’s Syftem, thefe plants conlUtutc the 
etry and panegyric. Nor were they merely the ob* third feAion or order of the fecond dafs; and in Lin- 
jeAs, but the authors of many literary worka, in which nsus’s Sexual method, they make a part of the pen- 
they efiablilhed rules for the behaviour of their lovers, tandria monogynia. 

particularly at table ] and explained the art of gain* ASPERITV, the inequality of the furface of any 
iBg the heart and captivating the affcAions. Themvfi,- body, which hinders the hand 'from pafTiug over it 
bmviour, and artifices of ^s clafs of women, became freely.—From the teftimony of fume blind perfons, it 
continually more (eduAive and dangerous; and A- has been fiqipofed that every colour hath its particular 
theni thenceforth' remained the chief fchool of vice degree of iffperity : though this has been denied by 
and pleafure, as well as of literature and philofophy. others. Sec the article Blimd. 

AferaaiA, among ancient pbyficians, a conftndUve ASPEROSA, a town of Turkey in Europe; it is 
medicine lor the pudenda It confifted only a hsfti^'s fee, fituated on the coatl of the Archipcla* - 

of wod, moiftened with an infufion of unripe galla. go. £. Long. ay. 20. N. Lat. 40. ;8. 

ASFASTICUM. (from “ 1 faTote,'* in ASPERUGO, small wita bcgloss, in bocanyr 

ecclefiaftical writers), a place, or apartment, adjoining A genus of the pentandria monogynia clafs ; and in 
to the ancient churches, wherein the bifbop and pre(by* the natanl metbM ranking under the 49th order, Af- 
ters fat, to rc;ceivc the falutations of the perfons who pfrifoUa. The calyx of the fruit is comprclTed, with 
oame to viilt them, defire their bleding, or confult folds flatly.parallel, and liiiuous. There are two fpe* 
them on hulliicfs.—TbU is alfo called af^atitum cici, yjz. tic procuubens, or wild^buglofs, a native of 

Britain.;; 
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A^rk^ Biltiin; and the Egyptiaca, a native of Egypt. Hor- 
AfphaitiK«- goats, and Twine eat tlie firft fpecics; cowi 

' are not fond tif it. 

ASPERUhA, wooftaoOT: A genua of thetnono* 
pynia in At, I>vljijging to the hesaiidria cla'fs of phintsi 
and ill the natural method ranking niider the 47th 
order, Slillau. The corolla is infundibuliform; and 
the capfiite contains two globular feeds. There are 
two fpecies, the cynaiichica and the odorata. Both of 
them grow wild in Brrtatri, To aro feldom admitted into 
jjardens. The firft is found on chalky hills. The Ut¬ 
ter is a low umhellrferoiu plant, growing wild tn woods 
and copfes, and flowering in May. It has an exceed¬ 
ing pleafaut fmcll, which is improved by moderate ea- 
ficcation ; the tafte is fubUline, and fomewhat auftere. 
It imparts its flavour to vinous liquors. Afperula is 
fuppofed to attenuate vifeid homoura, and ftrengtbcn 
the tone of the bowels j it is recommended in obliruc- 
tions of the liver and biliary dudts, and by fome in e- 
pileplies and pallics; modern practice has neverthelcft 
rcjeilcd it. The fmell of it is faid to drive away ticks 
and other infefts. The roots of the firft arc ufed in 
Sweden to dye red. 

ASPH AIjTITES, fo called from the great quan¬ 
tity of bitumen it pn)ditcfs; called alfo the Dead Sra ; 
and from its Atuatiun, the £tid Sea ; the Salt Sea, the 
Sea of Sodom, the Sea of the Defert, and the Sea of the 
Flain, in the facred writings: A lake of Judea. 


eafily fink : yet that author, and others, alTure us, A/phaltltos. 
they have fwam and dived in it 5 and, as to the'''**^'”^ 
birds, wc are told likewife, that they will fly over it 
without any harm. To ivconcile thefe things with 
the experiments which Pliny • tells us had been made* 
fay Vefpjfian, is nnpoftiblc, without fuppolmg that 
thofe ingredients have been fmee much exhanfted, 
which is not at all improbable; fuch quantities of 
them, that is, of the hitumeii and fait, having been all 
along, and being ftill taken oft, and fuch ftreams of 
frcfii water continually pouring into it, asmayreafon- 
ably be fuppofed to have confidcrably diminifhed its 
gravity and denfeners. For, with refpe^ to its fait, we 
are told, the Arabs make quantities of it from that 
lake,, in Urge pits aI>out the fhore, which they iill with 
that water, and leave to be cryftalli/.cd by the fun. 

This fait is in fome cafes much commended by Galen, 
as very wholefome, and a ftrengihener of the ilomach, 

'&C. on account of its uiipleafant bitternefs. 

What likewife relates to the cunftant fmoke afeend- 
ing from the lake, its changing the colour of its water 
three times a-day, fo confidently affirmed by Jofcpluis-f t Hd. yw. 
and other ancients, and confirmed by Prince Radaivilk- V.c'p- 
and other moderns, who pretend to have been eye-'^‘ 
wknefTes of it, it all now in the fame manner exploded 
by others of more modem date, and of at leall equal 
candour. The unhcalthioefs of the air about the lake 
was affirmed by Jofephus and Pliny, efpecially 011 the 


Many things have been faid and written of this famed, 
or, if they were indeed true, rather infamous lake; fuch 
as that it arofefrointhe fubmerfionofthevale of Siddim, 
where once Hood, as is commonly reported, the three 
cities which periihed in the miraculous conflagration, 
with thofe of Sodom and Gomorrah, for their unna¬ 
tural and detefinble wickednefs: on which account this 
lake ha« been looked upon as a lading monument of 
the Juft. Judgment of God, to deter mankind from fuch 
abominations. Hence ft is added, that the waters of 


weft : the monks that live in the neighbourhood con¬ 
firm the fame, and would have dilTuadcd Dr Pocockc 
from going to it on that account} and, as he ventured 
to go and bathe in it, and was, two days after, feized 
with a dizziuefs, and violent pain in the ftomach, 
which laded near three weeks, they made no doubt 
but it was occafioned by it; and be doth uot feem to 
contradiA them. As to the water, it is, though clear, 
fo impregnated with fait, that thofe who dive into H 
come out covered with a kind of faltne matter. There 


the lake are fo impregnated with fait, fulphur, and 
other bituminous ftuff, that nothing will fink or live io 
it; and that it calls fuch ilench and fmoke, that the 
Ycrj" bird^ die in attempting to fly over it. The de- 
feriptiun likewife of the apples that grew about it, fair 
without, and only aihes and bitternefs within, were 
looked upon as a farther tnoiiinnent of God’s anger. 
So likewife the deferiplion which many travellcri give 
nut only of the lake, but of all the country round 
about, of the whole appealing dreadful to behold, all 
fulphui-eous, bituminous, (linking, and fuifocatjng: 
and laftly, what hath been farther affirmed of the ruim 
of the five cities being ftill to be fern in clear weather^ 
and having been a£lually feen in thefe latter timei,; all 
thefe fnrprifing things,andill.groundednotioiii, though 
commonly, and fo long, received among Chnftiaof, 
have been of late fo much exploded, not only by the 
teftimony of very credible witiieffes, but even by argu¬ 
ments drawn fiiqm Scripture, that we muft give them 
up as inventi(]|||M9unIefs we will fuppofe the face and 
nature of all th 3 |$thinu to have been entirely chang¬ 
ed. Thofe. in partiemar. of bodies not finking in the 
water, and of birds'being ftiSed by the exhalations of 
it, appear now fi^c in faft. It is true, the quantity 
of fait, alum and fulphur, with which it is impregnat¬ 
ed, render it fo mtK9 fpecificatly heavier (Or Pococke 
/i^sone-fifib) tli^fl'-frefii water, that bodies will uotfo 


is one remarkable thing relating to this lake, general¬ 
ly agreed on by all traveUem and geographers ; viz. 
that it receives the waters of Jordan, a confiderable 
river, the brooks ufjabbok, Kilhon, Arnon, and other 
fprings, which flow into it from the adjacent moun¬ 
tains, and yet never overflows, though there is no vifible 
way to be found by which it difcliarges that great in¬ 
flux. Some naturalifts have been greatly embarralfed to 
find a difeharge for thefe waters; and hsve tbc.vfiure 
been inclined to fufpeiEl the lake had a communication 
with the Mcditcrraaean. But, befidcs that we know 
of no .gulf to corroborate this fuppofition, it has becu 
demonftrated by accurate calculations, that evapora- 
•tion is more than fufltcicnt'to carry off the waters 
brought by the river. It is, in faA, very confiderable; 
and ^cquently becomes fenfiblc to the eye, by the fogs 
with which the lake is covm-dat tive riling of the fun, 
and which arc afterwards difperfed by the licat. It is 
euclofed on the caff aud weft with exceeding high 
mountains, many of them craggy and di-eadful to be¬ 
hold. On the north it has the plain of Jericho ; or, if 
we take in both fidci of the Jordan, it has the Great 
Plain, properly fo called, on the fouth ; which is u- 
pen, and extends beyond the reach of the eye. Jo¬ 
fephus gives this lake 580 furlongs in length, from the 
mouth of the Jordan to the town of Segor, on the op- 
politc cod, that is abdut 22 leagues; and abuin lyo 
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AfplialiitM-furlong or 5 Icag^trs, in its preateft breath ; but our 
' moJtrrn accounts commonly p»ve it 24 Ir^guci in lenj'th, 
and (1 or 7 in breadth. On the well Tide of it i* a kind 
of promontory, where they pretend to ibow the remaini 
of I.ot’x tnclamorphofcd wife. Jufephus faya it was 
lim Handing in his lime ; hut when Prinre Itadziville 
inquired nfu'r it, they told him there was no fuch fait 
pillar or tlaiiic to be found in all that part. However, 
they have found means, about a centurv after him to 
recover, as they pretended to afl'ure Mr Mauiidrel, a 
block or {tump of it, which may in time grow up, with 
a little art, into its ancient bulk. 

It is to bf ohforved here, that the name of Dtad Sta 
ic not to be found in the facred wrilliig><; but hath been 
given tu this lake bccauh' no creature will lire in it, un 
account of its excefTivc faltncfs, or rather hituminous 
quality; for the Hebrews rank, fulphur, nitre, and bi¬ 
tumen under the general name of fail. Howerer, 
fome laic travtUers have found cairfe to fufpefi the com¬ 
mon report of its breeding no living creature t one of 
them having obferved, on the Ihore, two or three fhclU 
t>f fifh like thofe of an oyller, and which be fuppofes 
tu have been thrown up by the waves, at two miles 
dillance from the mouth of tlie Jordan, wliicb be there 
takes notice of, Icll they lliould be fufpci^d to have 
been brought into the lake by that way. And Dr Po- 
cocke, though he urither faw fi/li nor flielU, tells us, on 
the authority of a monk, that (inne fort of tilh had been 
caught itviti and gives us his opinion, that as fu many 
forts live ia fait water, fume kind may he fo formed as 
to live in a bituminous one. Mr Volncy, iiowevcr, af¬ 
firms that it contains neither animal nor vegetable life. 
We fee no verdure on its hanks, nor arc fUh to be found 
found within its waters. Dut be adds,that it it nut true 
that its eabalationt arc pclliferous, fo as (o deftroy 
birds dying over h. It is very common (fays he) to 
fee fwallows (kimming its furfaee, and dipping fur the 
water necelTary to build their iicfts. The real caufe 
which deprives it of vegetiibles nnd animals is the ex¬ 
treme faltnefs of the water, which is infinitely ftronger 
than that of thefea. The foil around it, equally iin- 
preguated with this fah, produces no plants ; and the 
air iifelf, which becomes loaded with it from evapora¬ 
tion, and which receives alfo the fiilphurcous and bitu¬ 
minous vapours, cannot he favuiirable to vegetation : 
hence the deadly afpedt which reigns iroiind this lake. 
Id other refpeffs, the ground about it, however,is not 
marihy; and its waters arc limpid and incorruptible, 
u muft be the cafe with a dilTolution of £ilt. The 
origin of this mineral is eafy to be difeuvered ; fur on 
the fouth.wcft fhore are mines offoflU fait, of which 1 
have brought away feveral fpccinicns. They are fitu- 
ated in the fide of the mouutaias which extend along 
that border) and, from time immemorial, have fupplicd 
the nrighbuuriiig Arabs, and even the city of Jerufa- 
lem. We find alfo on this fhore fragmeate of lulphnr 
end bitumen, which the Arabs convert into a trifling 
article of commerw; as alfo hot foontains, and dei-p 
crevices, which [are difeovered at a dillance by little 
pyramids buik on the brink of them. We likewife 
Hud * furt of ftooe, -nKleb, OB rubbing, en-its a nexl- 
OUK fmcll, burns like bitumen, receives a pulifh like 
white alabailei, and is ufed for the paving i-f court¬ 
yards. At intervals, we alfo meet with unfliapen 
bloclu, which prejudiced eyes inidukc for niulibled 


ftatues, and which pafs with ignorant and fupcrftitiuus Af)hiihites> 
pilgrims for monuments of the adventure of loot’s 
wife i chough it is no where fatd flic was metamorphof- 
cd into tlonc like Niobc, but into fait, which mull 
have melted the enfuing whiter.” 

It ii on ari-ount of iKrs hittimen that it hath had the 
name nf jlfphaltite Lahr, it being reported to have 
thrown up great quantities of that dnig, which was 
much in ufe .iinoiig the Egyptians, and other nations, 
for rmbalmiag oC.dcad bodies. Jofephus alTurcs u-., that 
in his days it rule in lumps as big at an ox without its 
head, and fome even larger. Ilut whatever it may have 
formerly done, wc arc alfurcd by Mr Maumlrcll and 
others, that h is now tu be found but in fm..ll quaiiti- 
tiesaloug the fhore, though in much greater near the 
mountains on both Tides the lake. But the coutraty is 
fioce affirmed by two or more Ijte* travellers; one • PuMiet 
of whom tells us, that it is ubfcrvrd to float on the fur- 
face of the water, and to come on the Ihorc after windy P- 
weather, w’here the Arabians gathir it, and put it to 
all the ufes that common pitch is ufed for, even in 
the compofition of fome medicines: and aiiothcrf tells 
us, he was thtte infunticd, that it was roifcsl at ccrtn.a ^ 
times from the bottom, in large Itcmifphcics, 
as Toon us they touch the fiirfacc, ami arc acted upon ^ ' 
by the external air, burll at ouct, with gnat lunlc and 
fmuke, like \.\ie pufvisfulm'.n.mt of the chemills, difptrf- 
ing tliemfeli-cv about 111 a thoiira,i(l pieces, from both 
thefe iuditious authors we may touch.de liic rrafon of 
Mr Mautulrcll's iniiiake, both as to the lakc'i. throw¬ 
ing it up (inly on ccit.iin fcafuiis (that reverend gciitle- 
mr.ii might chance to be there at the wrong liim ); 
and likewife as to his not obferviug it .ihoiil the ihorcs, 
feeing the Ar.ibs arc there ready tu gather it as foon as 
thrown up : all of them deftrihe it as rcfvmhling oiir 
black pitch, fo as nut to hr diil iiigiii'l'i il liom 11 hut by 
its fulpliureous fmokc and llcncii when frtpin hic; and 
it hath been coininuiily thought to be the iuinc w ith 
that which i>ur druggilt j fell un.ler the mime of It! I'urn 
yajnrevn, or Jrui'ijh pilch, though wc have rcafvi.i 10 
think that this bll is faciilioiis, and that there ij cow 
none of the right afphakiiin brought from judea. 

It hath, invircovcr, been cnnhiuuded with a fort of 
black.fli eombullible {lone thrown im tli. ihore, and 
called by fome Mofec'sfune, viliieii being inid in the 
Adine of a candle, will foou hum, am! eiifi a fnoke 
and intolerable fleiieh; bill with ihi.' exn .< uiinary 
properly, though it lofcs much of its weight and 
co.'iur, ic bccoini'ig in a manner vvhiie, ycl 11 dinnnith- 
e« 'jlhing of its bulk. But tin!.-, I).- P.icoeke tills 
u>, are found alxiut two or three leagues fioni the 
fhore He cuncludes, however, from il, that a Jlra. 
turn of tlut flunc under the lake is pruhuhty one paid 
of llu matter that feeds the fubtenaneous lire, and 
caufes the bitumen to boil up out of it. 

ASPHALTUM, bitumek Jodaicum, or Jews 
riTCH, is a light folid bitumen, of a dulky eolour on 
tbe outtidr, and a deep fhining black within; of very 
little tafle ; end having fcarcely any fmcll, imlrfs lieat> 
e<i, when it emits a ftroug pitchy one. It is found in 
a r<»ft or bquid Hate on the furfaoe of the Dejd Sea, and 
by age grows dry aiul hard. The fame kind nf bitu¬ 
men is met with likewife iu the earth, in other parts of 
tlie world, in China, America, and in fome places of 
liurope, as the Caipathian hills, rxance, Hetifcliaul, 

&c.. 
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fereral ktnih of Jewt pitch in thc three or four branches iipward<,which are t.<!omc<} with Afpbwr^ 


4c.' Tiiere are 
/hops: but none of them arc the genuine fort, and hare 
, little other title to their name than their being artih* 
cially compounded by Jews: and ai they are a medley 
of we know not what int^redients, their medicinal ufe 
be^s to be deferredly bid afide, aotwithilaoding the 
di^tient, refolrent, peAoral, and other ehtaet attri¬ 
buted to this bitumen by the ancients. Hie true af> 
phaUum was formerlr tiled m embalming the bodies of 
the dead. The thick and Iblidafphiltsareat prefent 
employed in Egypt, Arabia, and Perila, as pitch for 
Ihips; as the fluid once, for burning in lamps, and for 
ramifhes. Some writen relate, that tk< iml of Ba* 
bylon, and the temple of Jeruftletn, were cemented 
with bitumen ioftead of mortar. This mock is cer* 
tain, that a true natunl 'bitumesi^ tbnt for iofiuce 
which it found in the diftrid of Nenf^tcl, prores an 
excelieut cement for walk, paverBcnta, aad other pur- 
pofet), uncommonly fiitn, rery duraUe- in the air, and 
not penetrable by water. The watch and oloek makers 
ufe a compoiitiun of afphaltum, fine lamp black, and 
oil of fpike or tuqirntine, for drawing the black fiourct 
on dial plates: this compofitioo is prepared chiefly by 
certain perlbns at Auglbor^ and Nuremberg. Sec 
the preceding article. 

ASPHODELUS asrHooBL, or xiNS^a trraa: A 
genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the hex* 
andria clafs of plants. The calyx is divided into fix 
putts: and the neAarium confids of fix Talves, cover¬ 
ing the ncAsriam.—The 

Spnift are five. 1. The luteus, or common yellow 
afphodel, hath roots compofed of many thick flelhy 
fibres, which are yellow, and joined into a bead at the 
top i from whence arife flrong round fingle ftalks near 
three feet liigh, gamiflied on the upper part with ycl- 
iow fiar-ihaped flowers, which appear in June, and ibe 
feeds ripen in autumn. 2, The ramofus, or branching 
afpbodeh'hath roots compofed af fleihy> fibres, to 
of which is faftened as oblong bulb as large as a fmall 
potato 1 thejeaves arc long and flexible, bsving Ibarp 
edges; between thefe come out the flower-fialks, which 
arife more than three feet high, -fending forth many la* 
teral branches. The upper prts of thefe are adorned 
with many white (lar-maped flowers, which grow ia 
long fpikcs flowering gradually upward. They come 
out in the beginning of June, -and the feeds ripen in 
autumn. 3. The ramofus, or onbranebed afphodek 
hath roots Uke the fecoad, but the leaves aw louger 
and narrower; the fialks are fingle, never putting 
any fide-brancltes. The flowers appear at the feme 
time with tlie former, are of a purer white, and grow 
in loiter fpikes. .4. The albus, with kcel-fi^ped 
-leaves, hath route compofed of fmaller fibrna ^an the 
two lad, nor are the knobs at bottom half fe large t 

and hollow uke 


white Harry flowers, with purple lines on the outlide. , 

Thefe flower in July and Auguft,' and their feeds rl. . P'***^***, 
pen in OAober. 

Cuhure. The way to increafe thefe plants is by part, 
ing their roots in Augufi, before they flioot up their 
fr^ green leaves. They may alfo be raifed from feeds 
fown in Augufl ; and the Auguil following the plants 
produced from thefe may be traufplanted into beds, 
and will produce flowers the fecond year. They mull 
not be planted in fmall borders, among tender floweni; 
for they will draw away all the oourifliment, and flarve 
ev^ thing elfe. 

The Xiancalbirearphodel is thought to be very noxi* 
oua to Iheep, whenever, through poverty of pafture, 
they are neceSitated to cat it: although they arc ftid 
to improve much in their fleOi at firft, they afterwards 
die with fyniptoau of a difeafed liver. This is the 
pbet of which fuch wonderful talcs have been told by 
Wall, Bartholtoe, and otbers, of its foftening tbe 
bases fucb aaimals as fwallow it; and which tliey 
thetwe called gramen ^/ragum. Homed cattle eat it 
witkaut aay ill «Sd^ 

ASPHURELATA, to natural hiflory,.are femi. 
met^c f(^£U,'Jtdible '|>ylR^,;tnd not malleable in 
their pwefi Aate, baow-in -thmr native ftatc intimately 
OBKcd strith A^bur aiM otheradventitious t&atter, and 
reduced to whu are call<d«ier>. ' 

Of (his feries of fo^ there -are only fyt bodies, 
each of whtch-makes a difti|t& g^ui 1 via. antimony, 
bifmuth, cobalt, nine, and quicklilver. v.. 

ASPICUETA (Martin de), common^ plfed tbe 
DoAor of Navarre, or X 3 eSor. Nawnu,. vu* ig- 
feesded of a noble family, and bom the iHh of Da. 
cember 1491, at Vantfeyn, a fmall oty Navarre, 
not fer-feom Pampeluna. Heeatered very youi^ Into 
the mona&ery of regular canons at Roocevaux, w^ere 
he took the habit, wbkh be oontiuied to. wear after he 
k£t the convent. He findied daffical learsl^g, mtraril 
and moral pbilofephy,aitd divittky, at Akali,in New 
Cafiile, adopting cludly the fyfiem oif Petros Xtombar. 
duB, commonly caUod the iUqgrr rfilt SnitMetJ. He 
applied to the.ftudy of the law at retnra, and taught 
it widi anpiaafe at Toulaxfe and Cahors. After being 
firft praufo 4^canon law.at Salamanca for i47ears, 
he qoUlcd.tbat jdace to beprofiefibr of kw at Cotrn. 
bia, wi^ a large*' felary. Hie duties of this office he 
difehmged ^4he fpace of so years, and then reflgncd 
itto yetire into his owo-councry,,where he took care of 
bkedeoesjthedaughterf ofhii de.ceided brothers. Hav¬ 
ing nude a journey to Rome tq . plead the caufe of 
Bsrtholomeo de ..Caranet archhiflum of Toledo, yrbu 
had beas.accufed of hmtfv before tu tiibnnal of the 
inquifitiuB ui Spain, and whofe caufe-wai by tjw Pope's 
orAr, to be tned in tliat city, Afpicucta's writings. 


Ch^'kavesaredong, almoft triangular, 
the keel of a boat; tbe fialks fcldom rife aboye^wa which were well known, procured him a moil honour- 
feet high,, and divide into feveral fpreading.b1i9cbe.f1 ' able . refeiition.. Po^ Pms.V. made, him affifiant to 
thsfe are terminated by locdie fpikes of wbke.fowers, Cai^inal 'rrancis Aciat, hisvice penitentiary; and Gre. 
fenallerrihan thofe «f the former. , Tbe ^nlofus, or gory JfHI. neverpaifed by his 4 ^ without callingfor 
annual branchin^f fpiderwort. hath roots compofed .of him. and fiopped fnmettmesa whole bopr to talk with 
many yollpw fle.lhy fibres;> the leaves are spread out 



iwn of the root, clafe to the groond, .10 a 
thefe are convex on ^.eir under fide, but 
The flower Aalks-riic inunedialcly from 
grow about two feet b%l;, dividing into 
I 


him in the fireet. His name became fo famous, tlut 
even in his lifetime the highefi encomium on a learned 
mao was to call him a NevarritJ. He was confulted 
as an oracle. By temperance he prolonged his life to 
a great Irogth. His economy enabled him to give 

fubfiantial 
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fubftanlial proofs of hri charity. Bdng «ry old, he 
ttfed to ride ou a mule throiigli tlie city, .and rciieval 
,all the poor be met; to wliioli bis mule was fo well «c> 
ciidomeJ, that it (lopped of <t« own atvord at the light 
of every poor man till its mailer had relieved him. He 
relured Icveral honourable polls in church and Hate, 
that he miglit have leifure to corrrA and improve the 
Works he had already written, and conipufe others. He 
died at the age of 94, on the till of junc 1586. He 
wrote a vaft number of Ireatifes, all which are either 
on morality or canon law. 

ASPIRATE, in grammar, denotes words marked 
with the fpiriins afper. See Aster. 

ASPIRATION, among grammarians, is ufed to 
denote the pronouncing a (yilable with fume vehe- 
tnencc. 

ASPLENIUM, ceteracu : A genus of the order 
of filiees, belonging to the cryptogamia clafs of plants. 
The parts of fiu^ification are fitnnted in the fmtil 
fparfe line under the dilk-of the leaves. There arc 
34 fpecies. Two of thefe are natives of Briuin, and 
grow upon old walls or moiR rocks) one is called/e. 
lopenJrium, or Ivirt': tengue i the other is properly «• 
ltrij(h, alfu called fpieenwart. It has an herbaceous, 
fumewhat mucilaginoua, roughilh tafle: it is recom* 
mended as a pedloral, and for promotiug urine in ne* 
phritic cafet. The virtue which it has been moft cele* 
brated far, is that which it has tlie Icaft title to« viz. 
diminilhing the fpteen. 

ASS, in Zoology, is ranked as t fpecies of cquus, 
or horfe. SceEctvvi. 

Coro 9 *‘itm tif ikt ^st, in antiquity, was a part of 
the ceremony of the fcaft of Vefta, wherein the bakers 
put bread crowns on tke heads of thefe quadrupeds; 
* OvU FaJ>.£eet' tdreiiath purit dr^fiulft afrHit •. Hence, in an 
VI. 311. ancient calendar, the idcs of June are thus denoted } 
F^um fjt FeJU. AJiwu eormaiur f —This honour, h 
feems, was done the benft, becaufe, by its braying, 
it had fared Vella from being rarilhed by the Lamp- 
facan god. Hence the formula,- JeJuium ejl 

ASSAT, in malic, figniliet quick ; and, according 
-to otherH, that the notion of the piece be kept in a 
middle degree of quicknefi or ilownefs. As, ajfai al- 
legfo, jfii frtjlo. -See AoteCRO and Presto. 

ASSANCAI.A, a iirong town in Armenia, near 
the river Arras, in the rand between Erzerum and Eri* 
van, and t.med for its hot baths. It itands on a high 
hill i the walls are built in a fpiral line all round the 
rock, and ftrtngthcned with fquire towers. The 
ditches are abuut two fathoms over, cut out of hard 
-rock. £. Xiong. 4-1. 30. N. Lat. 39. 4^. 

ASSANCHIF, a town of Alia, in Diarbekir, feat- 
ed on the river Tigris. £. Long. 42. ?o. N. Eat. 
. 37 * a* 

ASSANS.. SeeAstENS. 

AS^ARItlM, in antiquity, denotes a fmall copper 
coin, he>qg a part or diminutive of the at. The word 
«rr«;(*i! is'ufed by Suidat iiidiffcreutty with and 
**puTiAM, to dCMtte a fmall picre of money ; in which be 
is followed by Ctf^acius, \Vno defines by Mim- 

mut erit nummut. We f,tid mention of the adarion 
)u the gcifpel of St Mattlunv, chap. ». ver. *5. 

ASSARON, or OMFR, a mcafure of capacity, in 
ufe among the Hebrews, coiTtaining five junts. It vims 
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the mcafure of manna which God appointed for every 
IfracUtr. 

Al»8Al>IN, or Assassin, a perfiin who kills ann- 
tlier with the ttd%antHge cithLr of an niequaliiy in the 
weapons, or by means of the iituatioii of the place, 
or by attacking him at unawares. 

The word ttfajln is faid by I'ome to have been hrowgl't 
from the Levant, where it took its rile from a ccrlain 
prince of the family of the Arfacui-t; populatly called 
AJfaJtntt living in a caltle between Antioch anJ Da- 
malcns, and bringing up a number of youi g nut, 
ready to pay a blind obedience to liin commands ■, 
whom he employed in murdering the princes with wlion 
be was at enmity. But according to M. Vobuy, th: 
word Hajfaffm (from the root hofit “ to kdl, to aii«l’. 
ftnate, to Tillai, to furprife,’*) m tbc vulgar Arabt-: 
fignifics “ Robbers of the night,’' perfon* who AV in 
anihi^ <0 liilf and is very univerfaily underilood in tius 
fenfe at Cairo and in Syria. Hence it was applied to 
the BaUniam, who Hew by faiprife. See tiu next i.i'. 
tide. 

There was a certain law of naiious, an opinion, re¬ 
ceived in all the republics of Greece ar.d Italy, wht lo- 
by he that alTaflinaied an ufurper of the fii|.r<:r'c po* .-ci 
was declared a.virtuous man. At 11111.0 ispci-iii'';, 
after the erpulfion of the kings, ll.e Uv.-foin...’ 
and fohmn, and indniices of it admitted. I'iie eon- , 
monwealth armed iht hand of any citizen, and ci'caled 
him magillrate for that mamtnt. 

Assassins, a tribe or clan in Syria, called .ilfo If - 
maeiiant and Balnnifli or Batenians. Tliefe people pro¬ 
bably owed their origin to the Karmatians, a fainous 
heretical fefl among the Mahometans, who fettled in 
Pcrfia about the year 1090; whence, in procel's ol 
time, they fent a colony into Syria, wlicrc they be* 
came polTefled of a conlidcrable traft of laud anioi.g 
the mountains of Lebanon, extending tifclf from the 
neighbourhood of Antioch to Hamafeu!!. 

The firft chief and IcgiHator of this remarkable tribe 
spears to have been HalTan Sabah, a fubtle impollur, 
who by his artifices made fanatical and implicit Haves 
of his fubjeds. Their K-Ilgiun was con<pi.UR'ded of 
that of the Magi, the Jews, the Chriilians, and the Mn* 
hometansf but the capital article of ilrcir erecd wai: 
to believe that the Holy Gholl rcfulid iii their chief j 
that his orders proceeded from God liimfeli, and were 
real declarations of hia divine pkafun-. To thU mo¬ 
narch the orientals gave the name of Schtil; but he is 
better known in Eiropc by the name of the Ohl Man 
tf the A/evsiosa. His dignity, inilcad of being Ik-k- 
•itary, was confirmed by elcfiion ; where merit, that 
is, a fuperlor multiplicity and enormity of crimes, wai: 
the mon cffcAbd Tecuftitneadaciun to a majority offuf 
&aget. 

This chief, ftom bh ezalted rcfidence On the fnmmit 

Mount Lebaaon, like a viadiAivc deity, uitli thr 
ihuBderbolt in bis hand, fent inevitable death to aP. 
quaAeri of the world 1 fu that from one cud of tiu- earth 
to the other,-caliph^ emperotss fultans. hing«, princes, 
'Chtidiani, Mahometans, and Jews, every nation and 
people, execrated and dreaded his fanguinary power, 
from the (Irokei of which there -was tio fecurity. At 
the lead fuggeftiofi or wliil'pcr that he hnd threatened 
the death of any potentate, all immediately doubled 
their guards, and took cvrry other precaution iu their 
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power* It U known that Philip Ao^flut -king of 
France, on a premature adrice that the Schrik intend* 
ed to iiive him MfridTinated, inllitutcd a new l>n<ly guard 
of men dilUngiiifhed for their activity and courage, 
calUd fiT^ens H’armft, with brafs clubs, how* and ar- 
rowH: aiul he liimfrlf never appeared wjthout a club, 
fortilied cither with iron or gold. Muft fovercigos 
paid fucretly a penfiun to the Scheik, however foan- 
chloue and derogatory it might be to the lulire of ma> 
jffly, for the fafety of their perfon*. The • Knights 
'I'eniplara alone dared to defy his fecret machinations 
and open force. Indeed tlvey were a permanent dif- 
perfed body, not to be cut off by maffacres or affaf* 
dnatiom. 

'i’liis barbarous prince was fumifhed with refonrcea 
unknown to all other monarch*, even to the mod ab- 
folute dcfpctic tyrant. His fubjeda would proftrate 
theinfelvei at the foot of his throne, requeffing to die 
hy his hand or ordrr, as a favour by which they were 
fure of palhag into pamdife. On them if danger 
made any imprclTion, it was an emulation to pref* for* 
ward i and if taken in any enterprife, they went to 
the place of execution with a magnanimity unknown 
to others. Henry count of Champagne, who mar- 
riot IfAbella daughter of Ainaury king of Jerufalem, 
paOing over part of the territory of the Affaffias in bis 
way to Syria, and talking highly of his power, their 
chief came to meet him, " Are your fubjeffs (faid the 
old man of the mountain) as ready in thieir fubmilGoo 
as mine and without iiaying for an anfwer, made a 
t'lgn with his hnnd, when ten young men ia white, 
wlio were Aanding on an adjacent lower, inAantly 
threw'themfelves down. On another occafion, Sultan 
Malek-Shah fumreoning the Sheik to fubmit himfclf 
to his government, and threatening him with the power 
of hi* arms, (hnuld he hehtate to comply : the latter, 
very compofedly turning bimCelf towards his guards, 
fa^d to one of them, “ Draw your dagger, and plunge 
it into your breaft;” and to another, “ Throw yourfclf 
headlong from yoader rock." His orders were no 
fooncr uttered ilian they were joyfully obryed : and all 
the anfwer he deigned to give the fultan’s envoy was, 
*' Away to thy mailer, and let him know I have maoy 
thoufand fubjeflt of the fame difpnfition." Mai fo 
ready to dellroy themfelves were etjually alert and 
refohite in being the minilleri of death to othera. At 
the command of their fovereign, they made no difi- 
culty of dabbing any prince, even on nis tbrune; aod 
being well verfed in the different dialeds, they con¬ 
formed to the drefs and even the external reUgion of 
tile country, that they might with lefs difficulty llrike 
the fatal blow rei{iiired by their chief. With the Sa¬ 
racens they were Mabometansi with the Fianks, Chhf- 
lians: in one place they Joined with the Mamaluka { 
in another, with the eccknaflies or religions 1 and un¬ 
der this difguife f«iaed the firil opportunity of ea£c»- 
ting their fanguinary coomiffiDa. Of tliis we meet 
with an inftance in the bidory of Saladia, while he 
was befiegiag lianbedge, the edebrated Hieropolis of 

oatiquity. Bnog 'Anc day, with.a few artend»J<t«, and 
.they at b>me diftance, reeoeaoitring the place for tbe 
better difpolltion of the ittack, a jnan tulbcd on him 
with a dagger in his liand, and wounded him on the 
head ; but the fuUan, a* he was endeavouring to repeat 
bk Aroke, wrefted the dagger £t«m him, au^ after re¬ 


ceiving feveral wounds, laid him dead at his feet. Bc« A(r./Qns 
fore (he fukan hud well recovered himfclf, a fecund J 
encountered him to fiuilh the ireachcry uf ihc former } '*y' 

but he met with the fame fate : he was fuct ceded with ~ 

c<]ual fury by a third, who alfo fell by tuc hand of that 
magiiantmuus piincc whom he was fciit to aiTaflinate. 

And it was obferved, that lliefe wretches deeit about 
their fruitiefs blows as (hey lay in tbe agonies of death. 

With fucli rapidity was this tranfaited, that it was over 
before Saia^n's guards could come to his affillanrc. 

He ivlired to his tent, and in great perturbation throw¬ 
ing himfelf on his fopha, ordered his fervauts to take 
a lirifl view of bis houfehold, and to calhier all fill- 
peAed perfonsi at the fame time alking with great 
earneffnefs, " Of whom have 1 deferved lucli trcache- 
rnus uCage?” But it afterwards appeared, that theie 
villains had been fent by tbe <'ld man of the niuuntu’i); 
of whom the vixir Kamfclilegiii had purchafed the mui- 
der of SaUdin, to free biiufclf frtim fo great a war¬ 
rior, whom he could not meet in the held. To animan- 
them in their frantic obedience, the Scheik, before 
their departure on fuch attempts, ufed to give them a 
{mail foretafle of fnme of the delighu which he affu. 
redthem would be their recompeufe in paradife. De¬ 
licious foporific drinks were given them; and while 
they lay afleep, they were carried Into beautiful gar- 
dens, where every allurement iuvited their feofes to the 
moft ezquifite gratifications. From theft feats of vo- 
luptuqufnefs, inflamed with liquor and enthufiaftic 
views of perpetual enjoyments, they fallied forth to 
perform affamnations of the blacked dye. 

Tbit people once bad, or at leaft they feigned to have, 
an intention of embrecing tbe Cbriftiin religion. They 
rcignetl a long time in Peefia aod on Mount Lebanon. 

Hulaku, a khan of the Mogul Tartars, in tbe year 655 
of the Hegira, or 1254 of tbe Chridian era, entered 
their country and difpoffeffed them of feveral places; 
but it was not till the year 1272 that they were tdt^- 
]y conquered. Thia achievement was owing to the 
conduct and intrepidity of the .Egyptian for^ lent 
againft them by the Autan Bibarii. It hat, however, 
been thought, that the. Drufes, who ftiU refide among, 
tbe erainenece of Mount Lebapon, and whpfe religion 
and cuftonvt are fo Ititk Iwowa, are a remnant of ihofe 
barhariant. 

AS&AULT, in law, is aa attempt to offer to beat 
another, without touching him : at if one lifta up his 
«ane or bis &ff in a tbreatesing manner at another $ or 
Arikes at him, but miffeabim : this is an affault, infyltutt 
which Fio^ deferibet to be " an unlawful fetting up¬ 
on one's perfon." This alfo is an inchoate violence, 
amounting confiderably higher than bore threats ; and 
■thcrefon:, though no adual fuffering it proved, yet ihe- 
party injured may have redrefs by aftjop of irf/fe/t vi 
ti armh, wherein he (hall recover damages as a cons- 
penktion for the injury,. 

Assault, in the military art, .ft furious effort made 
to carry a fortified puff, camp, or ft^rtrefs, wherein 
the affailants do not fereen thcuifelvcs by any works: 
while tbe affanlt eontinues, the batteries Ct'afe, for fear 
of killing their own men. The n/aat perdm mat ch 
'£rd to the affault. See Et^rjus Periluj. 

ASSAY, Essay, or Say, in metallurgy, the proof 
or trial of the goudnefs, purity, value, &c. of metals 
and metaUinc fubftanccs.. Sec Essay- 
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Affivaig. In srciPiit flatutcs this is callcj lourh ; and ihftfe 
Affd)'. who had the care of it, Ketptrs of the touch. 

Henry VI. divers cities were appointed to have touch 
for wrought fijvcr plate, 2 Hen. VI. c. 14.—By this, 
one (night imagine they had iiu better method of aB 
fnjrlng U>an the (itnjdc out! hy the tuuchftone { hut 
the cafe is far olhcrwifc. In the time of King Hen¬ 
ry II. the biiiuip of Salifbury, then treafurer, confi- 
dei'tng tliat tliough the money paid into the king’s cx- 
chrciuer for hib ciown rents did anfwer numcro cr 
fion-.lere, it miglit iievcrthclefs be mixed with copper or 
bnif-i: wherefore a couftiiution was made, called the 
trial by eotnhujliun ; which differs little or nothing from 
the prefenl method of affaying filver. See a dcfcrip- 
tion of it in the Black Book in the Exchequer, writ¬ 
ten by Gervafe of Tilbury, c. xxi. This trial is alfo 
there called rjfaiurtit and the officer who made H is 
named fufor. The method (till in ufe of aflaying gold 
and filver was hrfl cflablifhcd by an ad of the Englifh 
purliament 13^4. 

Assiyinc, art docimajlua, in its extent, compre¬ 
hends particular manners of examining every ore, or 
mixed metal, according to its nature, with the beft 
adapted fluxes \ fo as to difeover, not only what metals, 
and what proportions of metal, are contained in ores; 
but likewife how ptuch fuiphur, vitriol, alum, arfenic, 
fmelt, dec. may be obtained from every one refpec- 
lively. See Bsow-rtra, MarALLvaCY, and Mine- 
aaLOGr« 

Aflaying is more particularly ufed by moncyers and 
goldfmiths, for the making a proof or trial by the cup- 
pel, or teft, of the finenefs or purity of the gold and fil- 
ver to be ufed in the coining of money, and manufadure 
of plate, &c. or that have been already ufed therein. 

There are two kinds of aflaying; the one before 
metals are meUed, io order to bring them to their pro¬ 
per fmeneft; the otherafter they arc (Iruck, to fee that 
the fpecies be (landard- For the &rft afl'ay, the aifay- 
ers ufe to take 14 or 15 grains of gold, and half a 
drachm of filler, if it be for money i and 18 grains of 
the one, and a drachm of the other, if for other occa. 
fiont. As to the fccond aflky, it is made of one of 
the pieces of money abvady coined, which they cut in 
four parts. The (quantity of gold for an aflay among 
us is iix grains ( in France nearly the fame ; and in 
Germany, about three times n much. 

The proper fpelKng of that word, however, is es¬ 
say : under which article, therefore, the reader will 
find the firl^i’d more particularly treated. 

.Ai's^r DaUmce, or Effitj Bulanct, the flat pieced of 
glafs often placed under the fcales of an aflay balance, 
feem, by their power of eleflricTty, c.apahle of attrad- 
ing, and thereby making the lighter fcale prqionderate, 
where the whole matter weighed is fo very fmalL See 

The elcftiiciiy of a flat furface of about three inches 
fqtiare has been known to hold down one fcale, when 
there wcrc'about 200 grains weight in the other. Sec 
Bai.anci. 

Mafcr, or E^ay Mqflfr, an offifcr under ccr- 
uiiii corporatiuns, intruded with the care of making 
true touch, or aflay, of the gold and filver brought to 
* — • and giving a jull report of the goodncis or bad- 


h’ln 

Hcfs thereof. Such is the aflay mafler of the mint in 
the 'l‘y'ver, called alfo afiiyer of the ting. 
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The aflay tnallcT of the goldfmiths company is a fort AflVIjSi 
of afliflaiit warden, calk'd alfo a ttfur/; ai/Ar/frn, appoint- 
ed to fuivey, aflay, and mark all the filver work, 
committed to him. There arc alfo aflay maflers ap- 
pointed by ftatiite at York, Exeter, Brillol, CIttfter, 
Norwich, Newcaflle, and ItorningiiBm, for afluytng 
wrought plate. The aflay msftcr is to retain eight 
grains of every pound Troy of filver brought to him ; 
four whereof are to be put in the pix, or box of deal, 
to be re-affayed the next yc.ir, and the other four to 
be allowed him for his waHc and fpillings. 

Ntut, The number of pennyweights let down in the 
aflay maker's report, is to be accounted as per pound, 
or fu much in every pound of 12 ounces Troy. Fur 
every 20 pennyweight, or ounce Troy, tlie filver is 
found by the aflay to be worfc than tlamJanJ, or Her- 
ling, fixpence is to be dcduAcJ ; Lecaufe every ounce 
will coti fo much to reduce it to (landard goothiefs, m 
to change it for Aerling. 

lu gold, for every carXt it is fet down to be worfc 
than llaiidard, you mull account that in the oii:;rc 
Troy it is worle by fo many times 31. 8d. ; and for 
every grain it is fet down worfc, you mull account it 
worfe by fo many linuvi i id. in the ounce 'I'roy ; and 
for every half grain y^d. i for fo much it will coll to 
make it of llandard goodnefs, &c. 

ASSELYN (John), a famous Dutch pilnlcr, wai 
bom in Holland, and brcanic the difciplc of lUiiah 
Vandervelde the battle painter. He dillingiiiflied him- 
felf in hiflory paintings, baules, landfcdpcs, animals 
and particularly hoKes. He travelled into France and 
Italy j and was fo pleafed with tlie manner of Bambii- 
chio, that he always followid it. He painted many 
piAiircs at Lyons, where he married the daughter of a 
merchant of Antwerp, and returned with her to Hol¬ 
land. Here he firft difeovered to his countiynivn a 
frclli and clear manner of painting landfcapcs, liki- 
Claude Isorrainc : upon which all ihc painters imi¬ 
tated h!s flylc, and reformed the dark brown ihev had 
hitherto followed. Affilyn’s pidturrs were fo nuich 
admired at Amflerdam, that they fold there at a hii*is 
piece. He died in that city in 1660. Tweniv-fuur 
prices of iaiidfcapes and mins, which lie painted in 
Italy, have been engroved by Perellr. 

ASSEMBLAGE, the uniting or joining of thingi 
together; or the things themfcives fo united or joined. 

It is alfo ufed, in a more general fenfe, for a coliee. 
tion of varions things fo difpofed and diverfified, that 
llw W'liole produces fome agreeable effetl. 

ASSEMBLY, the mrcting of feveral perfun;, in 
the fame place, upon the fame delign. 

Assembly, in the beau moude, an appointed meet¬ 
ing df faftrionxble perfons of btrth fexes, for the fake of 
play, dancing, galbntry, converfation, &f. 

AassMBLY, in the military art, the fccond bearing 
of a drum befCre a march; at which the foidtera (Irike 
tbelr tents', roll them up, and Hand to arms. 

AsatniLiBs of tlie clergy are called eomocaiiotit, 
fjnidt, counciU. Tlie annual meeting of the church of 
Scotland is called a Geiund Jlfmlly; In this aflbnw 
bly his majffty is rcprclentcd by his commiflioner, who 
diflbives one meeting, ami calls another, in themame of 
the A'rW, while the Moderator does the* fame in tlie 
mcne of Ltfrd y fut CbrifL 

A^ssataLirs ofliicRoma.n peopleware caUcdcarrr/(<i4 
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Under ili« Gothic froroniinents, the fupretne Icgifls* 
ti«e p<Bwcr wai lodged ia an ancmbly of the lUtet of 
the kingdom, htJd annually for the, like purpofes i» 
our pBirljamt-nt. Some feeble remains of this ufage (fill 
Cubfill in the annual aflcmblics of the lUtes of Linguc- 
due, Bretagne, and a few other prorinces of France ; 
but ihefe are no more than (hndows of the incient af* 
fetiiblies. It is only in Great Bricnia, Sweden, and 
I'oland. tiiat fuch a^cmblies rcuin their ancient powers 
and privileges. 

■ ASSENS, a fea-port town of Denmark, ruueted 
upon tiic Little Belt, a ftruit of the Baltic, which fc- 
parates the ilk- of Funen from the continent. It ia 
the euintnon paffage from the duchy of Slcfwick to 
Copenhagen. E. Long. to. 30. N. Lat. 5J. 15. 

A SSENT, in a ccncral Cenfe, implies an agreement 
to fomething propoied or affirmed by another. 

Royni JiSksr, tJ«r approbation giveu by the king 
to a bill in parliament, alter which it becomes a law. 

ASSER {John)* or Asipaius Msnsvensis, that 
5 s, of St Dnuid’s, bifliop of Shirbum in the reign 
of Alfred the Great. He was born ia Pembrnkeftiire 
ill South Wales; and educated in the monaftery of St 
David’s by the archliifhop Afierius, whp, according to 
Lrlund, was his.kinfman. In this monaAery be be- 
ramca monk, and by his afliduoiis application foon ac- 
c|nired univerfdl Lme as a piTfua of profound learning 
and great abilities. Alfred, the munificent patron nf 
genius, about tltr year 880, fent for, him to court. 
The king was then at Dean in Wiltftiirc. He was fo 
uharmed with Alter, tliai he made him hts preceptor 
and companion. A* a reward for his fcrviccs, he ap- 
jiuinted him abbot ijf two or three different monaficnes: 
ui:d at lall prompted him to the cpifeopa! fee of Shir, 
imrn, where he liied and was buried iu the year 910. 
i'lr " as, fays Pits, a msn of a happy genius, wonderful 
modefiy, csieiilivc learning, and great integrity of life. 
}]e is faid to havr’bven prineipaUy iiiilrumeiital in per- 
luadiiig the king to rellore the univerfity of Oxford to 
Its prilUne dignity and luftre. He wiote, De vita ft 
erluf gfjlis Alfrtdi, &c. Loud. iy74, pubhlbed by 
Artdibiihop Parker, in the old.Saxon chataCler, at the 
end of IValJivy^honii HiH. ■ Fraiicf. 1602, fol. Oxf. 
1-2], Avo. Many ether works are aferibed to tbia 
author by Gale, Bale, and Pitsbat all doubtfuL 

ASSEKIA. SeeAaitM. 

AS.SERTIOS, iu the language of the fcboolt, • 
prupofitiun advanced by the. affertor, who avows the 
ti k.th of ii, and is rwdy to defend it. 

ASSES.SOK, as inferior officer of julHce, appow^ 
• J chiefly to affill tb^ordinary judge with bia opiaigs 
and advice. * 

Assissdft U hUb* affeffes, or f(ttk» Ux«* 

and {>ther public duea. 

ASSETS, |iil*w,f«gnif»«s goods enough tp difehar]^' 
tfUt burden whichu eoft tipoit ibe cYccMor or heir, ts. 
fatisfying tbe d^ «nd'k^^ of th^. teRtt'or er. ml- 
ciftor. »te roll df peffoabJ. .Where',* maa 

hsthland^ ia fte fiaiple, kaa dtos .fri»d.ih«reof„tbe 
bMsds vufii^' cuoK tv has. Wir arc af&ts real; and. 
i|b«Tc be die* poffol^d ed'a^y-pyrfonal e&ate,.the. 
d« which come |e she .eaeemor* *ft afiets perfonal. 
P wc slfe divide into 9^ and a^ti 

^ Affct* by defeer^ 11 where a wfon is 

ii).*A.ddigBi>«nj, piid db:i.fcue^of,iwws.w^bicb 



dcfcciid to the heir, the land fhnll be affets, and the 
heir (hall be charged as far as the lands to him defeend* 
ed will extend, jijftt inter mainer is when a mau in¬ 
debted makes executors, and leaves them fufiicieut to 
pay bis debts and legacies; or where fume commodity 
or profit arifeth to them in right of the tellaior, which 
arc called ajfeli in tbeir b<iiuh. 

A.SSEVERATION, a pofitivc and vehement afiii- 

matiun of fomething. 

ASSHF.TON (.WilliamJ, doflor of divinity, and 
refior of Bcckrnliam, in Kent, was born in the year 
1642, and was educated at Bva/cn-iiufc College, Ox¬ 
ford. After entering into orders, he became chapLin 
to the duke of Omioad, and was admitted dudor of 
divinity in 1673. Soon afur, he was nominated to a 
prrbeud in the church of York, prefenled to the living 
of St Aotholin, London, and to the redtory of Beck¬ 
enham in Kent. He was the firll projedtor of the 
feheme for providing for clergymen's widows, and 
others, by a jointure payable out of tbe nw reers com¬ 
pany. He wrote fcveral pieces agaiult the Papifts and 
Diffenters, and fume di-votional tradlv. He died ar 
Beckcoham in September 1711, ia tbe 7stb year of 
bis age. 

AvSSIDEAKSfOr CirASiD.itAH$,(fiom the Hebrew 
ehaftdim, “ merciful, pious”); thofv Jews who rcCoTtcd 
to Mattathias to fight fi>r the law uf God end tlie li« 
bertiet 0/ Uieir country. They were «ien of gicat va¬ 
lour and zeal, having voluntarily devoted ihcnifelvcs to- 
a more firidl ubfci vation of the law than other uen. Fur . 
after the. return of the Jewa (rom the Babylonifh cap¬ 
tivity, there were two i«rts of .oien in rbeir church a 
thofe who contented tbemfclves wttit that obedience 
only which wi^ preferibed by, the law of Mufes, and 
who were called Zaeiiiim, t. c. tbe rightnuss and thofe 
who, over and above the law, fuperadded the conlli- 
tutions and traditions of the elders, and other rigoroua 
obfnvuuccs: tbefe latter were called Cha^imt L e. tb< 
jiaut. From tbe fbtnier Iprttng the SaniaritMs, Sad- 
ducees, andCanite»| &oa tlm latter, tbe Flnnlcet 
and tlie Effcoea.. 

ASSIDENT sfOM», in medicine,.arc fymptama 
which tifiudly attend a difeafe, but not always; Itenca 
differing frum-^atisfaeaifr.ligas,.which are infcparable 
from tbe difeMt r.gr. in the pleurify, a pungent pain 
in tbe fide ; in an ac^te fever, difficulty of Imatbing, 
Ac. colledlively taken, an pathognumic figns; but. 
that tbe pain extends to tbe hypochondriun or clavicle, 
or that the patient lies wrtb more cafe on one fide tbaq 
ea the odier, are afiJaii figas. 

ASSIDUUS, or Aosiavva, among the Romans, 
dcadted a rich or wealthy perfian. The vyord in thli, 
fcafe is derived firom tu o^j, q. d. 3 momed man. 
Hence we meet with ajtduom fuiytics, -Affiduifiit^ujom, 
ret, anfwcring'to what the French uotf.xall qity fuse- 
ue%.miK'tftXuL, 

Whm SCTvius.TtiUiwr aiiidcd the Roman panple in-' 
to firedoffes, according as they were aflijffed ur tax¬ 
ed to tbe .public, the richer furt who contributed affea 
were dcnomiaatcd t^duis and a* tbefe were ibc ebiuf 
people of bufinefs who attuidcd fll the’publit;.cosu-'er;HSr r 
thofe whp were' diligent in.attendancn, c^n^e to, be dc- 
noininsM ^a«. !, ' i u V- •' '■ 

ASSIEnTO, a Spaaiffi.word Rgn»ying, a/una, m 
commerce, is tifed fot a barg^n between, ijic king ,9^ 

‘ * Spai>. 


Affevera- 

tiun 


Aflii'iitci. 
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Altun 


AlUfe. 


Spfciri aw! Jthir power*, for impoitliig ocgroei into lh« 
Spanish dominiuiK in America, and pariicularly to 
Biiciioi Ayres. The llrft aflienlu was midi’ with the 
Fiincli Guinea Company; and. by the treaty of 
Utrecht, tianifcrrecl to the Enghlh, who were to fur- 
ailh 4800 itegroos annually. 

ASSIGN, in comin«)D Jaw, a perfon to whom a 
thing IK ailigned or made over. 

ASSIGNATION, an appointment to meet. The 
word is generally imderltood of love meetings. 

ASSIGNEE, ill law, a perfon nppwnCed by another 
to du un a£l, tninfacl fomu bufmefi), or enjoy a parti¬ 
cular commodity. 

ASSIGNING, ima gener.nl fenfe, implici the mak¬ 
ing over the right of one perfon to another. In a par¬ 
ticular feofe, it rignifici the pointing out of fomething; 
ab, an error, falfe judgment, &c. 

ASSIGNMENT, the transferring the interdl one 
liBi. in a leafe, or other thing, to another perfon. 

ASSIMILATION, in {AyCta, ii that motion by 
a hich biidiet convert other bodica related to them, or 
at lead fuch at are prepared to be converted, into their 
own fnbltanre and nature. Thtia, flame mulcipliet it* 
felf upon nily liudiet, and generates new flame; air 
spun water, and produces new air; and all the parts, 
as well flmilar ns organicol, iu vegetables and animab, 
firft attract with fume iledion or choke, nearly the 
fame common or not very different juices for aliment, 
and afterwards idfimllate or conven them to their own 
nature. 

ASSISE, in old English taw books, it defined to 
be an alTembly of knights, and other fubftantial men, 
together with a juflice, in a certain place, and at a 
certain time : but the word, iu its prefenl acceputiun, 
rmpliet a cosrt, place, or time, when and where the 
writs and process, whether civil or criminal, are de* 
cided by judge and juiy. 

All the Counties of England are divided into fiX 
erreoits; and' two judges are afligned by the king's 
coiiimilCon, who hold their alGfea twice a-yr.ir in 
every county (except l*ondon and Middlcfea, where 
enurtt of ni/i friiu are bolden in and after every 
term, before the chief or other judge of the fevcral fu* 
periur courts t and except the four northern counties, 
where the nflifes are taken only once i-year) to try by 
a piry of the refpedtive counties the truth of fuvh mat¬ 
ters of {'■!& as are tlien under difpute in the courts of 
Wellminder Hall. Thcfe judges of aflirR came Into life 
in the room of the ancient juftices in eyre. jvJHt'uiru 
in itmrt { who were regularly eflablilhi^, if not fiidl 
appointed, by the parliament of Northampton, A. 1 ). 
Iiyfl, 23 Hen. II. with a delegated power from the 
king's great court or auJa ngin, being looked upon as 
members thereof: and they afterwards made their cir¬ 
cuit round riie kiiigdiuni once ia feven yean for the pur* 
pofe of trying caufits. They were afterward! dirv&ed 
byli. to be fent into every county 
once a*yeaW 9 ^me or try certain adtioni tlicn called 
re(9gnitieru, or ijititi the moft diiGcdlt of which they 

arc dtn'AFd to into the court of common pleas 

CO be these determined. The itinerant jultices were 
femethnes mere jufttucs of aBife, or ok dower, or of 
gaol delivery, and the like; and they had fometitfies 
a more general comminion, to determine all manner of 
eaufea, ji^icwii emnia faeiit i but the prefeut 


juflici'S of alUfe and print are more Imnedlately Afltfe. 
dciived from the ilatute Weftm. *. 15 Edw. 1 . c. ^0. 
explained by fevcral other adts, particularly the ftatiite 
14 Edw. III. c. t6. and mull be two of the kin,>’s 
jultices of the one bench or the other, or the chief 
haron of the exchequer, or the king’s feijeants fwoni. 

They ufually make their circuits in thi rtfpcilive va¬ 
cations after Hilary and Tnmty terms; alfifis being 
allowed to be taken in the holy time of Lent hy confeiit 
of (he bilhops at the king’s reqiiefl, us iNjiTifTcd in 
Aatute Weilm. I. 3 Edw. I. c. 51. Aud it was alfo 
ufual, during the times of Popery, for the pr.latcs to 
grant annual licenfes tu (be jultices of airife to ndmini- 
iter oaths in holy times: for oaths being uf a (send 
nature, the logic of thofe deluded ages concluded that 
they mull be of ecclefiallical cognizance, 'i'lcc pru¬ 
dent jealimfy of our ancellors ordained that uo man of 
law fiiuuld be judge of aflife* in his own county : and a 
fimilar prohibition is found in the civil law, which has 
carried this principle fo far, that it is equivalent tu the 
crime of facrilege, fur a man tu be governor of the 
province in which he was born, or has any civil con¬ 
nexion. 

The judges upon their circuits now fit V.y vlitue of 
6ve feveral authurities: 1. The cnmmiffiuii of they^rarr, 
in every county of the circuits: and all jultices of the 
peace of the county are bound tu he prefent at the ufe 
nfes: and Iherilfs are alfo to give theit attendance on 
the judges, or they lhatl be fined. 2. A commifllon 
of ojrr and lermin/r, directed (0 them and many other 
gentlemen of the county, by whuli they rre empower¬ 
ed to try trvnfons, felonies, &c. and this is the largefe 
commiflion tliry have. 3. A commifrion of geneval 
gncl Jtlivrryt dirw^td to the judges and the clerk ot 
afltfe alfociaic, which gives them power to ti'y every 
prifoner in the gaol committed for any offence ivlint- 
fexver, but none but prifuners in the gaol; fo that one 
way or other they rid the gaol of all the prifoners in it 
4. A cpmoitlllon of dircilcd to the judges and 
cletk of aflife, to take affifes ; that is, to take the ver- 
dift of a peculiar fpecies of jury called /in /ijfifc, and 
fiinimoncd fur the trial of lanii/d difpntei. ’J'he oiliir 
authority is, 3. That of n[fiprius, which is a confe. 
quetice uf the commifTion of iiffi/f, hckig annexed to 
the ofllce of thofe jufliccs hy the Ilatute of Weilm. ?. 

13 Edw. I. c. 30. And it empowers them tu try all 
qnrfliuns of fa^ ilTuing out uf the courts of WcKiniii* 

Iter, that aie then rijie fur trial by juiy. Tlie oiiginal 
of the name is this: all caufes csmtncnced in the courts 
orWfeftrtiinfter Htdl arc by the courfc of the couus ap¬ 
pointed to be there tried, un a day fixed in fume Eafler 
or Michaelmas term, by a jury returned from the 
county wherein the caufe of aftion arifrs; but with 
tbit provifo, prim ji^uiitrii a/t tijjij.’t uipicnj,:/ 
wmrmt i mnit/t the day pafixed tlic ju'iges uf 

ofiife come into tlwc couiity in quelliun. Thi.- they are 
fure to’do in tlie vocatioiis preceding each E.iflcr and 
Michaelmas term, and there difpuie uf the caufe j ^ 
which favei much expence and ttouble, both tu the 

parrirs, the jury, and the witnefTeS. ‘ 

The word t^fe (from the French e^n, feated, fettled,” 
or eftablifhed, and formed of the Latin verb ^uUny I 
fit by,” V is ufed in fevcral different feufe^ it is feme- 
times taKen fur the filtings of a* court ; rometioics for 
Its regulatio&s et Ordinances; e^etlaUy tbofe 'tha't fix ' 

the-. 
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y tlie ilandard of weights and mesruret: and fometinirt and complex idvit to the influence of this pnnci’|dc^^’*‘‘®'* 

JdTxuitloB cither bceaufe juries conGilcd of a or habit. Particular fenfations refoll from pieviou* ^ 

. ^ ‘ fixed determinate number, or becaufe they continued vibrattoni eonteytd ihrnugh the ncrvti to the tneduh 

/itting till they pronounced their verdii 5 L In Scots lary fnbAance of the brain ; and thefe are fo intimate* ' 
law, an aflife or jury coniifls of 15 fworn men (jura- Jy alTociated together, that any one of then), when im- 

lr>rn), picked out by the court from a greater number, prefleJ alone, mall be able to excite in the mind the 


law, an aflife or jury confifls of 15 fworn men fjura- 
l^rts), picked out by the court from a greater number, 
not exceeding 45, who hive been fitmmoned for that 

n ofe by the ^eriff, and given in lifl to the defender, 
rving liim with a copy of his libeL 
ASSISIO, an cpifcopal town of Italy, in the duchy 
of Spoli'to, built on the flde of a very high mountain, 
'i'hc cathedral of St Francis is very magnificent, and 


prefleJ alone, mall be able to excite in the mind the 
idc-a« of all the reft. Thus we derive the ideas of natural 
bodies from the afluciation of the feveral fenfible qua* 
lilies with the names that exprefs them, and with each 
other. Tlie fight of part of a large building fiiggcfta 
the idea of the reft iiilUntancouny, by a fynchrunous 
afluciation of the ports; and the found of the words. 


compufed of three churches, oue above another. £. 
Lung. t t. 35, N. Lot. 43. 4. 

ASSITIIMENT, a wircgeld, or compenfation, by 
a pecuniary miildt: fiom tlic prepofition aJ, and the 
Sax.^/ie, vke; quod vice/upplicii ad expiandum deliSum 
/olvitiir. 

ASSOCIATION,the aft of aflociating, orconfti* 
tutiiig a focicty, or partnerfliip, in order to eariy on 
fume fchcmeov affair with more advantage.-^The word 
i:> I.atiii, ujjociaiio; and compounded of ail, to, and 
Jocio, to join. 

jlssociATioN of Ideas, is where two or more ideal 
conflantly and immediately follow or fucceed owe ano¬ 
ther in the mind, fo that one (hall almoft infalliably pro* 
dime the other, whether there be any oatiiral relation 
between them or not. See METAtwystes. 

Where there is a real affinity or connexion in ideas, 
It is the excellency of the mind, to be able to colleft, 
compare, and range them in order, in its inquiries: but 
where there is nunc, nor any caitfc to be aiSgned for 
their accompanying each other, but what is owing to 
mere accident or habit; this unnatural alfociatinn be¬ 
comes u great impciTeftion, and is, generally fpeak- 
ing, a main caiife of error, or wrong deduftions in rea- 
foniiig. I'iins the idea of goblins and fprigbts, it has 
lieen obferved, has really no Ru>rc affinity with dark* 
nefs than w ith light; and yet let a foolilh maid incul¬ 
cate thefe ideas often on the mind of a child, and raife 
them there together, it is poflible he (hall never be able 
to frparetc them ngaiu fo iotig as he lives, hut dark* 
nefs (liall ever bring with it thole frightful ideas. With 
rtgurd to this iiiftance, however, it mvill at the fame 
time be obferved, that the connexion alluded to ap¬ 
pears far from being either uuuatural or abfurd. Sec 
the article Apparition. 

Such wrong combinations of ideas, Mr lAscke fhotva 
arc a great caufe of the irreconcilable oppofttinn be¬ 
tween the different feftsof philofophyand religion: for 
we cannot imagioe, that all who bold tenets different 
from, and foipetimes even contradiftory to, one another, 
ihouM wilfully and knowingly impofe upon themfelvea, 
and refufc truth offered by plaio reafon: but fome loofc 
and independent ideal are, by educatioD, cuftom, aad 
(he conflaiit. din of their party, fo coupled in their 
minds, that they always appear there together: thefe 
they can do mure Separate in their thoughts, than if 
they were hut one idea, and they operate as if they 
were fo. This gives feofe to jargon, dcmonfli^tlun \usb* 
furditiei, confiftency to aotuenfe, and is the foundation 
of the greatell, and almoft of all, the e^rs in tbe world. 

Aflociation forms a principal part of Dr Hartley’s 
jpechanical theory of tlie nund. He diftinguifhes it 
into fyoebronous and fucceSve; lod aferibes our ftmple 


which hegiii a familiar fcntence, brings to remembrance 
the remaining parts, in order, by fncccfltve aflbeiatiun. 
Dr Hartley maintains, that Ample ideas run into com¬ 
plex ones by .aflbeiation ; and apprehends, that by 
purfuing and perfefting this doftrinc, we may fomc 
time or other be enabled to analyzcthofe complex ideas, 
that are commonly called tho ideas of reJIeSion, or ialeU 
ieOual ideas, into their feveral Component parts, i. e. 
into the fimplc ideas of fenfation of which they confift ; 
and that this doftrinc may be of couliderable ufe in 
the art of )<^c, and in explaining the various pheno¬ 
mena of tht^uman mind. 

AxsestiAtios of Piir/iamtat. In the reign of King 
William HI. the parliament entered into a Iblcmn al- 
foclatian to defend hti Majefty’s perfon andgovemTneiiC 
agaiofl all plota and coofpiracics] and all perfons beat¬ 
ing offices civil or military, were enjoined to fubferibe 
the aflbeiation to ftand by King William, on pain of 
forfeitures and penalties, dec. by flat. 7 and 8. W. HI. 
c. 2 7 - 

ASSOILZIE, in law, to ahfalveor free. 

ASSONANCE, in rhetoric and poetry, a term 
ufed where the words of a pbrafe or a verfr have the 
iiinac found or termination, and yet make no proper 
rhyme. Thefe are ufually accounted viciooa in Eng- 
lifli: though the Romans fometitnei ufed them with 
elegancy : as, Miiittm empara^, eseersitwn or£suvit, 
aeietn luMntvit. 

ASSONANT aHyMSa, ii a tens parttcukrly ap¬ 
plied to a kind of vcrfei common among'the Spaniards, 
where a refemblance of found fervea mftead of a na¬ 
tural rhyme. Thus,; tisera, vshierta, terra, nufa, may 
anfwer each other in a kind of qffonant rhyme, having 
each an e if! the penult fyllablc, and a in the lad. 

ASSUAN., SeeSYBwa. 

ASSUMPSIT, in the law of England) a voluntary 
or veAal promife, whereby a perfon aflumes, or takes 
upon him to perform or pay any thing to another. 

A promife is in the nature of a verbal coveoaat, and 
wants nothing but the (blcmnity of writing and fealing 
to make it ibfolutcly the fame. If therefore it be to 
do any explicit aft, it ia an exprefs contraft, ai much 
as aiiy covenant) and tbe breach of it is an equal in¬ 
jury. . ’I’he remedy indeed ia not exaftly the fame t 
flnee, inftead of an aftion of coTeBi^tt*wre only lica 
an aftion upon tbe cafe, for what iftwRB 
fu or uude-rtakiog of the defendant; tbe failure of per- 
furiiuu)( which is tlic wrong or iojuty done to ilic 
plaintiff, the damages whereof a jury are to cftimnjie 
and fettle. As, if a builder promiit-s, undertakes,, 
or affumes to Caius, that he will build and cover his 
houfe within a time limited, and fails to do it; Caiu4 
has aa aftion. on the cafe agaiuft the builder for tin* 

breach 
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pCt. Ijrtadt of III# cxprcfa promifc, ^ndcrt^iking, or ufTump- 

} and diuU recover a pecuniary fali^^aAion for tlic 
injury fiiftaiiied by fuch delay. So alfu 4ii the cafe of 
a debt by fimple conlracl, if the debtor pioniifci to 
pay it and does i.ot, this breach of promifc cntltlrs the 
creditor to hi# nctloii on the cafe, inllead of being 
diin-n to an aQion of debt. Thus likewife a promif- 
fory note, or note of baud not under feal, to pay mo¬ 
ney at a day certain, is an exprefs alTumpfit; and the 
payee at common law, or by cullom and a<Sf of parlia¬ 
ment the indorfee, may recover the value of the note 
in damages, if it remains unpaid. Some agreements in¬ 
deed, though never fo exprefsiy made, are deemed of 
fo important a nature, that they ought not to fell in 
verbal promifc only, which cannot be proved but by the 
memory (which fometimvs will induce ibc pcijury) of 
witiiefTts. To prevent which, the ftatute of frauds 
and perjuries, 29 Car. II. c. 3. ena^U, that in the five 
following cafes no verbal promifc (hall be fuflicient to 
giiiuiid au aflioii upon, but at the lead fome note or 
memorandum of it (liall be made in writing, and figncd' 
by the party tn be charged therewith : I. Where an 
executor or aJmiiiidrator promifci to anfwer damages 
out of his own edate. 3. Where a man undertakes to 
anfwer for the debt, default, or mifeaniage, ofanuther. 

3. Where any agreement is made upon confideration of 
marriage. 4. Where any contrail or fale is made of 
lauds, tenententi, or hrrrditainenta, or any intcrdl 
therein. 5. And ladly. Where there is any agreement 
that is not to be performed within a year from the 
marking hereof, la all thefe cafes a mere verbal af. 
fumpfiC is void. 

From thefe exprefs contrails the tranfition is eafy to 
thofe that are only implied by law. Which are fuch 
as reafon aadjudice didate, and which therefore the 
law prefumes that every man has contraded to perform; 
and, upon this prefumption, makes him anfwerable to 
iilch peHona at luSer by his non-performance. 

I *ri>t»s, 1. If I employ s perfon to iranfaft any buii- 
nefs for me, or perform any work, the law implies that 
I undertook, or a^umed, to pay him fo rnuch as his 
labour deferved ; and if I negl^ to make hire amends, 
he hat a remedy for this injury by bringing hit adion 
on the cafe upon thii implied aiTunpilt; wherein he is 
ai liberty to fugged that 1 promifed (0 pay him fo much 
as he reafonably deferred, and then to aver that his trou¬ 
ble was really worth fuch a partltiulv fum, which the 
defendant hat omitt.’d to pay. But this valuation of 
his trouble is fubmitced to the determination of a jury; 
who will alTc-fs fuch a fum in damages as they think he 
really merited. This is called an ajj'umpjit on a ^scb- 
Uiin meruil. 

2, There is alfo an implied alTumprit on a gi/.tiitvm 
v/Ma/, which is very fimilir to the former ; being on¬ 
ly where one takes up goods or wares of a tradelman, 
without exprtfsly agreeing for the price. There the 
law concludes, that ^th parties did intcnLioiuIly agree 
that the rca(;v4lne of the goods fhould be paid ; and an 
adioii on the cafe may be brought accordingly, if the 
Vendee refufts to pay that value. 

3. A thii-d fpeviuD of implied «iiruRip(it is when one 
has had and rcceivi-d money belonging to another with¬ 
out any valuable confidcraticui given on the receiver's 
part; for the law conRiucs this to be money hud and 
received for iKe ufc of the owner only; aud implies 


that the perfon fo recriiing, promifed and undertook AffiimpCt* 
to account for it to the true proprietor. And, if he — 
unjiiAly detains it, an aflioii on the cafe lies ugr.inR 
him for the breach of fuch implied promifc and under¬ 
taking 5 and he will be made to repair the owner in da¬ 
mages, rquivalent to what he has detained in fuch viu- 
latiini of his promifc. This is a very cxteiifive and 
beiielicia) remedy, applicable to almoft every cafe where 
the defendant has received money which ex e'juo el bana 
he ought to refund. It lies for money p.tid by millakr, 
or on a confideration which happens to fail, or through 
impolition, extortion, or opprcfTion, or where undue 
advantage is taken of the plaitifT’s fituaium. 

4. Where a perfon has laid out and expended hi.', 
own money for the ufc of another at his nqueft, the 
law implies a proniife of rtpayment, and an action will 
lie on tins afTumpril. 

5. Likewife, iifihly, upon a Rated account between 

two merchants, or other perfons, the law implies that 
he againll whom the halunce appears has engaged to 
pay K to the other; though there be not any aftual 
promifc. And from this implication it is frequent for 
aAions on the cafe to be brought, declaring tliut the 
plaitiiifi' and defendant had fettled their accounts toge¬ 
ther, injimul ampuUiJfriit (which gives name to this 
fpecics of alfumpfit) ; and that the de'fendant engaged 
to pay the phuntiff the b.ilance, but has finrc m-gledit- 
ed to do it. But if no account has bccti made up, 
then the le’grd remedy i*. by biingiiig a writ of t.ccMniy 
Jeisnp'Jto i commanding the dcfenJani to rcnilci a tuR 
account to the plai.itilT, or lliow the cuuiT good ccuic 
to the contraiy. In this adlion, it the plamtifF fiic- 
cee<ls, there are two judgments; the lirfl is, iliat the 
defendant do account compuUi) bcfoic nu.Iiturs 

appointed by the court; and when fuch Kcrount is fi- 
niliied, then the fccond judgment is, lli.at he do psy 
the plaintilf fo much a? he is found in aruar. 

6. The lall clafs of eonlracts, implied by reafon and 
conllruftion of law, anfes upon tbit fupj'ofitimi, that 
every one who undertakes any office, employment, 
truR, or duty, cuntr.iC.ls with thufc who employ or iii- 
tiuR him, to perform it with integrity, diligence, and 
{kill: and if by his want of cither of thofr qiniliiies any 
injury accrues to individuals, they liave tlicridbiv tlu-ir 
remedy in d.imagc#, by a fpceinl nation on the cafe. 

A few iiiflances will fully illuRrate this matter. If au 
officer of the public is guilty of iicghcl of duly, or a 
palpable brcachof it, of noii-feafaiice,gr of mif-fcaf.incc; 
as, if the fherilT dues not execute a writ fent to him, or 
if he wilfatly makes a falfe return thereof} in bol!» 
thefe cafes, the party aggiicvid (hall have an a^lion on 
the ra/r for damages tu be affv-fTrd hy a jury. If a 
fteriff or gaoler fufTers a prifontr who is l-iken npr ^ 
mefne prjeefs (that is, during the pendency of u fuit) 
to efcape, he it liable to aa adiou eii the en/t. hue it. 
after judgment, a gaoler or a {herilf permits a d'.btor 
to cfcape, who is charged in execution for ;i ecitnin 
fum, the debt immediately becomes his own, ni.d he 
is compclIaWe by aftioo of being for a fum li. 
quidated and afeertained, to fatisfy the creditor in his 
whole demand. An advocote or aitimicy thuL betray, 
the caufe of their client, or, being iitaiued, neglect 
to appear at the tviil, by which the caufe mifearries, 
arc liable to an aAion ou the cafe, for a reparation to 
their injured clicut. There ir alfo U law always.aai 

implied; 
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MUiimptkn implieil co&traA with a coBinon iiinkcfpert to fceure 
' Aa kb gucll’s good* in hia iou ) with a CttfniDon carrier or 
^ '**' . barge maftcv, to be anrwcrable for the goodi be car* 

' ricH; with a comnioii farriert^that he (hoea a horfe well, 
without ianing him ; with a common tayior, or (Mher 
wurkiiMUi that he pcifurmv Lia bitfiucfa ia a wurktoBW* 
like manner: in which, if they fail, an aflioa on tlie 
cafe liea to recover damaeea for fuch breach of their 
general undertaking. Alto, if an innkeeper, or other 
viflitaller, hangs out a iign and opens bis houfe for tra* 
• vellers, it is an implied eogagemeot Co eotertain all 
perfons who travel that way i and upon thit univerfal 
uiTumpfit an adlioa on the cafe will lie agtiaft him for 
■ damages, if he without good reafon refufet to admit a 
rrskcUer. In contrail likewife for faks, U the feller 
doth upon the file warrant it to be good, the law an* 
nrxes a tacit contract to this warranty, that if it be 
not fo, he Hull make compenfation to the buyci*: elfe 
it is an injury to good faith, for which on aAion on tlie 
.cafe will Uo to recover damaget. 

ASivUMPTlON, a fcAival in the Romilb church, 
ill Iionour of the miraculous afoat of the Virgin Ma* 
17 into heaven : the Greek church, who alfu ^erve 
this fellival, celebrate it on the 15th of Auguft witli 
great ceremony, 

AssuMmoN, io logic, is the minor or fecood pro* 
pofition in a categorical fyliogifm. 

AsavMrTiON is alfo ufed for 3 confequence drawn 
'from the propufitioas uhcrcuf an argument it com* 
pofed. 

AssuMrriOM, an ifland in North America, in tlic 
gulf of St Lawrence, at the mouth of the great river 
of the fsrae name. It is covea-d with trees. W. Long. 
60. 40. N. Lat. 49. 30. 

Assumption, a large and handfome town of Pro¬ 
per Paraguay, on the river of the fame name io South 
America. It is a bifhop’s fee, is well peopled, and 
feated in a country fruitful in corn and fruits, whofe 
trees are always green. There is likewife a quantity of 
pailure, and the air is temperate and falutary. W. Long. 
.Co. 40. S. Lut. 34. IO. 

ASSUMPTIVE ARMS, in heraldry, are fuch as a 
pcrfoii has a right to alTume, with the approbation of 
his fflvereigii, and of the heralds : thus, if a perfon, 
who has DO right by blood, and has do coat of arms, 
.fhall captivate in any bwful war loy gentleman, no* 
Lleman, or prince, he it, in that cafe, entitled to bear 
the fliield of that prifooer, and enjoy it to him and his 
heirs for ever. 

ASSURANCE, or lysvaancE, is commerce. See 
IsSURANCR. 

ASSUROR, a merchant, or other per&n, wbe 
makes out a policy of alTuraoce, and thereby infurci a 
fhip, lioufe, or the like. 

ASSUS, or Asfei (anc. geog.), a town of Trou 
(though by others fuppofed to be of Myfia), and tbc 
fame with Apollonia (Pliny) ; bat differeat from the 
Apullonia on the river Rhvndacus. PtoWray places it 
on the Tea coafl, but Strabo more inland ; if he does 

not meiii. the brad of lui inland hay, a« amean from 

dodorus Siculus. It was the country ot Cleaothea 
tiu; Stoic philofopher, whufucqeeded Zeno. St Luke 
tdnd others of St Paul’s companions iu his voyage 
•• (Aftixx, 13. 14.), went by fca from Trots to AlTos ; 
hut St Paul wen', by land tbitlii-r, sad meeting them 
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at Aflbt, they all went together to Mytelcne. It is Hill AiTyrii. 
called /ijo/. E. I.ong. 17. jo. N. Lat. jB. 30. ‘ • v 

ASSYRIA, lu ancient kingdom of Alia, concern¬ 
ing the extent, commencement, nnd duration of which, 
bilioriani differ greatly in tlieir accounts. .Several as* 
cieut writers, in particular Ctcflas sad I^i.Hjurus Sicu* 

his, have aflirmed, that the Aflyrian monardiy, un¬ 
der Ninus and ScTDiramii, comprehended the greater 
fart of the knewu world. Had this beeu the cafe, it 
is uot likely that Homer and Herodotus would have 
ciroitted a u£l.fo remarkable. The faervd records in¬ 
timate, that none of the aocient liatet or kingduma 
were of coofidcrable exteot; for neither Ufaedorlaomec, 
nor any of the aeighbouring princes, were tributary or 
fulijeft to Altyria; and we tind nothing of thr greatnefa 
or power of this kingdom in the liitlory of the judges 
and fucceediiig kiogs of IfiacI, though the latter king¬ 
dom was oppreffed and enflaved by many diffcitut pow¬ 
ers in that period. It is highly probable, therefursu 
that Affyria was origiaally of fmiU extent. Accord¬ 
ing to Ptolemy, it was bounded on the north by Ar* 
mesia Major; on the wcA by the Tigris ; on the I'uutk 
by Sufiaoa t and on the eall by Media. 

It is probable, that the origin and revolutions of the 
Aflyrian mouarchj were as fwlow.-— 1 'lie fouiidiT of 
itwaiAfliur, the feepnd fon of Shem, who went out 
of Sbioar, either by the aj^ointmeot of Nimrod, or 
to elude the fury of a tyraot; coodsdted a large body 
of adventurers into Aflyria, and hud the foondatiuii of 
Nineveh (Gen. X. ii.) Thefe cventa happened not 
long after Nimrod had eflablifhed the Ch^Ban mo¬ 
narchy, and flxed hit refidence st Babylon. The Per- 
fian hidoriant fuppofe that the kings of Perfia of tiie CirttnUg}, 
6rft dynafty were the fame with the kings of Aflyria, 
of whom Zobah, or Nimrod, was the founder of Babel. 
(Hcrbcloi Orient. Bibl. v. BtgJttf). It doesoot, how¬ 
ever, appear that Nimrod reigned in Affyna. Tbo 
kingdoms of Babylon and Aflyria were origiBolly £■ 

Jlin^ and feparate (Midah v. 6.) { and in thia flate 
they remaiued until NIsus oonquered Babylon, tod 
made it tributary, to the Aflyrian empire, mnut the 
fucccflbr of Aihur (Gco^s. il. 'DioA Sk. lib. 1.), 
feized on Chaldsea, after the deith of Ninnwl, and 
united the kingdoms of Aflyria aad B^ylon. This 

t reat prince U laid to have fuMned Alia, Ferfia, Media, 
igypt, &c. If he did fo, the effeda of his conqueiU 
were of so duration; for ia the days of Abraham, we 
do not find thAt any of the neighbouring kingdoms 
were fuhjcA to AlTyria. He was fuceeeded by Se- 
aiiramil; a'princefsof an lieroic mind; bold, enter* 
prifing, foitunate ; but of whom many fabulous things 
have been recorded. It appears, however, that there 
were two pri&ccfl'es of the fame nanoe, who flourilhed at 
very di&rent periods. One of them was the coulbrt of 
Ninus ; and the other lived five generations before Ni* 
tocris queen ol Nebuchadnezzar (Eufeb. Chron. p. 58. 

Herod, lib. 1. c. 184.) This fa£t Iras nut been attend¬ 
ed to by many writers. 

Whether there was an uninterrupted feries of kings 
from Ninu, to Sardanapalus, or n<n, i, diU « qavltioo. 

Some fufpicioB has ariien, that the lifl which Ctcfias 
has given of the Aflyrian kings is not genuine ; for 
many names in it arc of PerA<in, Egyptian, and 'Cro* 
ciun extradlion. 

Nothing memorable has beenrecordcdccneeming the 

fucceflorr 
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Affytia fucccHors Of Kinut an<) 'fWaininU. Of that cfBcmi* 
II Date rice of pi ince* it ii barely faid, that they afccod* 
cd tbc throne, lived in indolence, and died in their pa- 
" lace at Nineveh. Diodorua ( 1 .. ii.) relates, that, in the 
reign of Teutamet, the Aifyiians, folicited by Priam 
tlicir vnfTal, feot to llie Trojans a fupply of 30,000 
foot and 2CO ch.iriots, tinder the command of Mem* 
non, r<mofTilhonusprehdeiitof Perha: Butthetruth 
o! this relation is rendered doubtful by the accounts of 
other writers. 

Bardanapalus was the lad of the ancient AITyrian 
■kings. Contetniung his indolent and voluptuous courff 
of life, Arbaees governor of Media withdrew his aU 
Ugiauce, and rofe up in rebellion agninfl him. )*re was 
encouraged in this revolt by the advice and alTiflance 
of Brkiis, a Chaldean pried, who engaged the Baby* 
lonianb to follow the example of the Medes. Thefe 
powerful provinces, aldetl by the Perfuns and other al¬ 
lies, who drfpiftd the t ffi-mhiacy, or dreaded the ty¬ 
ranny of their Affyrian lords, atuichcd the empire on 
all fidei. Their inoft vigorous efforts were, in the be¬ 
ginning, iinfiiccefdiif. Finn aud determined, how¬ 
ever, in their oppoCtioa, they at length prevailed, de- 
f<ated the AUVrian army, befieged .Sardanapalus in 
his capital, which they deinulilhcd, and became mailers 
of the empire, B. C. 821. 

After the death of Sardanapalus, the AiTyriaii empire 
was divided into three kingdoms, via. the Median, Af- 
fyrian, and Bubyloiiian. Arbaccs retained the fuprenie 
power and authority, and hsed his rciidince at £cha- 
tana in Media. He nominated governors in AiTyria 
and Bahylou, who were honoured with the title of 
iingtt while they remained fiibjcdl and tributaiy to 
the Median monarch!. Bclefis received the government 
of Babylon as Uie revmril of his fcrvices; and Phul 
was inirufled with that of AiTyria. TheAlTyrian go¬ 
vernor gradually enlarged the boundaries of his king¬ 
dom, and'waa fucceedcJ by Tiglath-pilefer, Sahnana- 
and Sennacherib, who aiferted and maintained 
their hxt^endeacy. Aftcrtfae death of AlTar-haddon, 
the Inistker and fucceffor of Sennacherib, the kingdom 
of AfTyria was fplit, and annexed to the kingdoms of 
Media and Bahylon. Several tributary princes after¬ 
wards reigned in Nineveh ; but no particular account 
of them is found in the annals of ancient nations. We 
hear no more of the kings of AfTyria, but of ihofe of 
Babylon. Cyaxarcs king of Media, afliftrd Nebu- 
rhadnez/.ar king of Babylon, in the firge of Nineveh, 
whii-h they t<>^ and deftroyed, B. C. 606. The 
Chaldean -or Bubylontlh kingdom was transferred to 
the Mtdes, after the reigo of Nahonadiui, fon of Evil* 
meiudach, and graiidfon of NebuchaJnezr.ar. He is 
ftyled BctOia-aaar in the faerrd iccords, and was cor- 
tjucred by Cyrus, B. C. 538. 

ASSYTHMENT. See AssiTUMrisr. 

ASTA, an inland town of Liguiia, a colony (P(Or 
Irmy) on the river Tananis: Now JljU. E. Long. 
•R. 15. N. Xot. 4+. 40. 

Regia, a town of Bztica, (Pliny); htuated 
ac ilie aioutti of tbc F'.ctU which was choked up with 
to the noTlh of Cadiz : >6 miles diilant from the 
port ot Cad»7., (Aiitouinc). lu rutus Ihowiu former 
preatiK'f*. Its name is Phiiiucian, dtnotiug a frith or 
Hfin of the fen, on which it Hood. It is faid to be tlie 
f.ii'*'; with Xb.kA i wliicU fee. 
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ASTABAT, a town of Armenia, in Alla, fituated AAstit 
near the river Arss, 12 mile# fonth of Naklhivan. The 1 
land about it is excellent, and produces very good ‘ . 

wine. There is a root peculiar to this country, called ' ' 
ronjv; which nins in the ground like liquorice, and 
ferves for dyeing red. £t is very much iifed all over 
the Indies, and for it they have a great trade. £. Long. 

46. 30. N. I.at. 39. o. 

ASTANDA, ill antiquity, a royal courier or mef- 
fengcr, tlie fame will. anCarus,—N iug Ditiiiis of 
Pcrfit is faid by Pliitarch, in his book on the fortune 
of Alesandcr, to have funT.eily bem an ^ifjnJsi. 

ASTAROTH, or Asmtaroth, in antiquity, a 
goddefs of the Sidoniaiis.—The word is Syriac, and 
lignifies^^er/i, efpecially when iheir uddeis «*rc lur.pd 
with milk. From the fecundity of theie aiiimah, vv:<: h 
intjyria continue to breed a long fme, tliev furin d 
the notion ©f a deity, whom lliey called /fjiaro’h, 0: 

Af.arte, SceAsTAkTF. 

Astaxoth, (ane. geog.) the royal r.fidcncc of Og 
king of Bafhan r v 'lelhcr ilie fame u tih AHaioth C^r- 
naim, it matter of doubt : if ('''e snd tlie fjme, it fol¬ 
lows from Eufchiii 's account, that it l»y ir. Bifiiun, 
aud to the eail of ] udaii, becaufe in the eootiMes u£ 

Arabia. 

ASTARTE, i.. Pu'^an rovthology (fhe nni^uUr of 
Aftarolh), a rbauician goddil's, called in Si'rp’urc 
the queen of heaveti, and the godJrJa cf the Sid/.niirm, 

—Soluiniiu, in coinplimeiit to otic of his queens, et cit¬ 
ed an altar to h^r. In the reign Ahab, Ji-icbchaii- 
fed her worlhip to lie performed with much pomp and 
ceremony ; fhe had 400 priefts ; the won.cu were em¬ 
ployed in Weaving hangings or tahernatk-b for her ; and 
Jereniiali obferves, that “ llie children gathered the 
“ wood, the fathers kimlled the fire, and the women 

kneaded the dough, to make cak.es for tlic queen of 
“ heaven.” 

Astartk, (aiic. geog.) a city 01. the other fide Jor¬ 
dan ; one of the names of Kabbath Ammon, iu A labia 
Pitiaia, (Stephanus). 

ASTEISM, ill ihctoiic, a genteel irony, or har.d- 
fome way of dciiding anotiicr. Such r. gr. is iliat of 
Virgil: 

Bjtium nut tJif, aatl lu.i urmina, Afdvl, &'r. 

Diomed places the characU'rifltc of lliio figure, or fpe- 
cies ofiniiiy, in that it is out grufs and rullic, but in¬ 
genious and polite. 

ASTELL (Mary), the great ornament of her fiX 

and country, was the daugliUr of-AlleJ), an opu¬ 

lent merchant at Ncwcaflle upon Tyne, where Ihe was 
born about the year >668. She was educated in a man- 
tier fuhahle to her llation ; aod, among ii mlu r accom- 

I ililbraents, was miflrcf# of the Fr.mch, and had fume 
toowledec of the Latin tongue. Jder uncle, a clergy- 
man^ obierving in her, fume marks of a prmnilhig gcf 
niui, '^odk her under his taition, and taught In r ma- 
thema^ici,'logic, and philofnphy. She Kft tin p!-ce 
of herpativKywhen Ihcwas about 3 o years ufe.gr, and 
fpeut the remaininj; part of her life at London and at 
CUclfcw. Hen: ftic puifucJbti (Indies with jjicat 
duity, made great pruliclency in the above-nu ntiotied 
fcicnces, and acquired a more cumpleie knowledge ot 
many cladtc authors. Among tlieft Seneca, Epitie- 
tua, Hieroclea, Antoninus, Tully, Plato, and XeniN 
phon, were her principal favourite,. 

3 ^ Her 
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AfteTl Her life wns fpeot in writing for ilie advancimont 
^ V of Icamiiigi religion, and virtue ; and in Uie practice 
Wef abiJ, religious duties wliicU Ihc fo zealoufly and pa- 

'' ’ “ tlietically recommended to others, and in which per- 
haps no one was ever more lincere and devout. Her 
lentimcnts of piety, charity, humility, and other Cbri- 
flian graces, were uncommonly refined and fublime } 
and religion fat gracefully upon her, unattended 
with any forbidding airs of fournefa or of gloom. 
Her mind was generally calm and ferene; and her 
convurfation was innocently facetious, and highly en- 
tertainnig. She would (ay, “ The good Chiiltian 
Hilly hath icafun, and be always ought, to be cheer¬ 
ful}” and, “ That dcj«£ted looks and melancholy airs 
were very unfecmly in a Chrillian.” But thefe fub- 
je£ts (he liatb treated at large in fome of her exccUeut 
writings. 

She was remarkably abflemloKs; aud feemed to en¬ 
joy an uninterrupted Itate of health till a few years be- 
foie her di'iith ; when, having one ofherbreafts cut 
off, it fo much impaired her cunAiiutioo, that (he did 
not lung furvivc it. This painful operation (he under¬ 
went without difeovering the lead timidity, or fo much 
as uttering a groan ( and fhowed the fame refolution 
and rcfigiiation during her whole illnefs. When (he 
was confined to her bed by a gradual decay, and the 
time of her dilTolutioii drew near, (he ordered her 
Ihroud and coffin to be made and brought to her bed- 
li.le; and there to remain in her view, as a condant 
mciuenlu of her approaching fate, and to keep her 
mind fixed on proper contemjilation. She died in 
the year 1731, in the 6jd year of her age, and was 
buried at Chclfea. >She wrote, 1. A Serious Propofal 
to the Ladies. 2. An Elfay in Defence of the Fe¬ 
male Sev. 3. Letters concerning the Love of Gud. 
4. Rededions upon Marriage. 5. Moderation truly 
dated. 6. The Chridian Religion, as profcfTcd by a 
Daughter of the Church of England } and fume other 
works. 

ASTER, STARWoaTs A genus of the polygamia 
fuperdua order, belonging to the fyngenefia clufs of 
plants; and in the natural method raiikiiig under the 
4(^th order, Compa^iM Alftotdti. The receptacle it na¬ 
ked ; the pappus IS fiRiple; the rays of the corolla are 
lo; and the calyx is imbricated. There areabovejo fpc- 
cits. All of them may be raifed from feed fown either 
ill autumn or fpring: but the greatefl part of them 
being perennial plants, and increafing greatly at the 
roots, are generally propagated by parting their roots 
«atly in the fpring, and they will grow in almoft any 
foil or (ituation i and the larger forts inercafe fall, 
that, if not prevented, they will in a little time ran 
over a large fpace nf ground. They grow befi tfl the 
iTiadc 1 the lower kindsdo nut run fo much the rooty 
but fbould be taken up and tranfplantrd every Qtber 
year; which will make them p^ucc much fairet. tow¬ 
ers. Some few forts, which are natives of svaroi cljn 
nates, will require artificiar heat to ntife fbCfiiy if oot 
to preferve them. 

As I as, »r in zoology,; See Aste- 

aiAS. 

ASTERABjilp, a province, in the north-eaft part 
fif Perfia, IdflwTabrillan on the call, part of the 
Csfpian f<a MHtsrt of Jorjan on the. north, Korafan 
•n the we^lglpaBtoiiiKas 00 tbe fbuth. It is a mouu- 
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tainuus country, except near the banks of the rivers AflcHa*. . 
that alniofl furruund it, where it is plcafant and fruit. *»' y 
ful, producing giapes of a prodigious fixe, lii other 
parts the foil IS laiidy and barren. Ailerubad is the 
chiif town, which gives name to a gulf in the Per- 
fiaii fea, iit the bottom of which it ItauUs. £. Long. 

54. 35. N. Lat. 36. 50. 

AbTLRlA, in zoology, a name by which fonie 
authors have called llie faUo falumbariust or gnjhav>i. 

See Falco. 

Astexia is alfo the name of a gem, ufiinlly called 
tbe cat's eyt or ecutus caii. It is a very lingular and 
very beautiful done, uml fumewhat appruaehrs to the 
nature of the opal, in having a bright included colour, 
which feems to be lodged deep in the body of tlie iloix.', 
aud Ihifts about, as it 11 moved, in various di.eflions; 
but it differs from the opal in all other p.iic.cidar*, 
efpecially in its want of the great variety of colours fceii 
in that gem, and in its fuperior Itardncfs. It is iifiiully 
found between the hze of a pea and the breadth of a 
fixpcncc ; is aimed always of a fcmicircular form, bro:id 
and Sat at the bottom, and rounded and convex at the 
top: Biid is naturally fmootb and polilhed. It has only 
two colours, a pale brown and a white: browo Lctn- 

iog the ground, and the white playing about in it, as 
the fire colour in the opal. It is conilderably hard, and 
will take a Sue polifh, but is ufually worn with its na¬ 
tive fhapeand fmoothnejEs. it is found in thcEaf]; and 
WeR Indies, and in Europe. The iOand of Borneo 
aSurds fume very fine ones, but they are nfually finalU 
they are very common in the fandi of rivers in New 
Spain : and in Bohemia they are hot uofrcquently found 
immerfed in tbedarae ma&es of ja^er with the opal 

AsTtaiA ia ilfo tbe name of an extraiieoui foffil, 
called in Englifh the jlar^tnr. ■ The fol&li are £di& 11 , 
fhort, angular, orfulcated columna, bctween.JMte and two- 
inches long, and fcldom above a third of an iaekya di¬ 
ameter : cumpofed of feverhl regular jointh) 
rated, each rcfemblef a raffiated ftar.. .-Th^. aecy 9^ 
without reafoiiy fuppofed te.be a pari'of 
petrihed, probably tbe allenys or 
ria is alfo wled aifa^vAMw. . lliey. 

may be reduced to two kia^ ( tbo6 bo¬ 

dies ipake the form of a ftar'i and. ibofe'^tch in the 
whole are irrt^lac, but . ire mdomed as it were svith 
confteUationa in the pa^' Dr Lillcr> for diRindion’s 
fake, only gives tbe name afteria to the former fort, 
didinguifning the latter by. tbe appellation of t^roi- 
tfsj other oaturalifls generally ufc the two indifcrimi- 
Mtcly. The afteria' fpoken of by the ancients, appears 
to be of this latter kind. The quality of moving in 
vinegar, as if animated, is fcarce perceivable in the 
aftrQttes* but is ftgnal in the alleria. The forintr muft 
be broken in {mail pieces before it will move ; but the 
Utter will move, nut inly in awbolc joint, but in two 
ot .three knit together. The curious frequently meet 
with thefe. ftpne^ ia many parts of England : at Ctey- 
doa in Oxfbrdfhiie they arc found rather taigcr than 
common, but of afuftcr fubftauce ; for, on being left a 
fauU fpace of time in a fti otig aeidg they may ealily be 

fepara^ at the joints in ftoaTl pLtes. 

ASTERIAS, Stax-fish, or Sea-star, in znoTo- 
gy, X genus of iiircfls of the order of vennes mollufca. 

It hssa JeprtlTcd body, covered with a coriaceous coat | 
is compofed of hre or mure fegments, running out from 

a 
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Afterhii. a c«ntril part, and furnilhed with numeroua tentacuU: 
— ''and has ttie mouth in the centre—The conformation 
of the moiiih is this: The under part of each lobe runs 
towards a point with the reft at the centre of the body } 
and thcfi; feveial productions of the rays make a fort 
of lips, the ends of each of which are armed with a 
iiuniber of Aiarp teeth, wliieh ferve to take andcunrey 
the food into the body. From this mouth there ^'oes 
a feparate canal to all or many of the rays, which 
runs through their whole length, and becomes gradual* 
ly narrower as it approaches the extremity. The ten- 
taeiila n-fcnible the horns of fnails, but ierve the ani* 
mal to walk with. They are capable of being con. 
trailed or fhortened : add it is only at the creature’s 
moving that they arc feen of their full length ; at other 
times, no part of them is feen but the cxlremily of cadi, 
which is formed like a fort of button, being fomewhat 
larger than the reft of the horn. 

Moil of the fjiecies of sfterias are found in the Britiih 
fens. I. The glacialis, with five rays, depreffedt broad 
at the bafe, yellow, and having a round ftriated oper. 
cdiimoii the back, is the moil common ; it feeds on 
oyftcrs, and is very deftrudlive to the beds. l. The 
clathatra, or cancellated fea.ftar, with five fhort thick 
rays, hirfutc beitcath, cancellated above, is found with 
the formty, but more rare. 3. The oculata, with five 
fmooth rays, dotted or pUnflured, it of a fine purple 
colour, and is found about Anglcfea. 4. Thehifpida, 
with ^ve rays, broad, angtilated at top, and longh 
with (liort biiiUei, is of a brown colour, and likewife 
found about Anglcfea. 5. The placenta, with five 
very broad and membranaceoua rays, extremely thin 
and flat, is found about Weymouth. 6. The fpheru. 
lata, with 9 pentagonal indented body ; a fmall glo¬ 
bular head between the bafe of each ray ; the rays 
Bender,'jointed, taper, and Uirfute on their fidcs; found 
oif Anglcfea. The capnt medufse, or arborefeent 
fCl-ilar, with five rays ifTuing from an angular body j 
the nys dividing into innumerable branches, growing 
fletidet as they recede ^m the bafe. Theft the animal, 
in fwimrning, fpr'eada like a net to their full length ; 
and yvhen he perdeivet any prey within them, draws 
them in again, thus catching it with all the desterity of a 
fiflicrmim. It is an inhabitant of every fea: and is called 
by fome the MagtUonit fiar^Jb and When 

it extends its rays fully, it forms a circle of near three 
feet in diameter. Tire fragments of ihefe rays fumifli 
the foflil entrochi. If we drown this animal in brandy 
or fpirits of wine, and keep the rays flat and expanded 
in the execution, it is eafy to extra A by means of a pair 
of forceps the ftomach of the animal whole and entire 
through the mouth. 8. The dccicnemos, has ten 
ver)‘ flender rays, vnth numbers of long beards on the 
fidcs ] the body is fmall, and furrounded beneath with 
ten fmall filiform rays. Ii inhabits the weftem coafts 
of Scotland..*.There are feveral other fpecics men* 
tioned by authors; fome of them of 10, I 3 , 13, or 
even 14 rays. ' 

Ariiiotle and Pliny called this genus «r«(, and jUUa 
marinn, from their rtfemblancc to the pidured form 
of the liars of heaven ; and they aflerted that ihcy were 
fo exceedingly hot, as inflantly toconfume whatfoever 
they totichcd. 

The foflil world has been greatly enriched by the 
fragments and remains of the fcvcral pieces jf ilar.ri(h 


which have been converted into ftones. See Astc- 

ati. 

Asterias, the ancient name of the bittern. See, 
AancA. 

ASTERISK, a mark in form of a ftar (•}, placed 
over a word or fcntcncc, to refer the reader to the oinr. 
gin, orclfewhere, for a quotation, explanation, or the 
like. 

ASTERIUS, or Avturius, a Roman conful, io 
449. We have under his name, ^ Corfnrnce on the 
Old and New Ttjiament, in Latin verfe ; in which each 
ftrophe contains, in the firit verfe, an hiftorical fafl in 
the Old Teftamciit; and io the feoond, an application 
of that fafl to fume point in the New. 

ASTERN, a fea phrafe, ufeJ to fignify any thing 
*t fome diflance behind the Ihip ; being the oppolite 
of Ahead, which fignifies the fpace before her. See 
Ahead. 

ASTEROPODIUM, a kind of extraneous foflil, 
of the fame fubft^nce with the alleriae or ftar.ft«tii*, to 
which they ferve as a bafe. Sec AsTCRiAand Star* 
ITOKE. 

ASTHMA. See the Index fubjoined to Medicine. 

ASTI, a city of Montferrat in Italy, frated on the 
Tanaro, and capital of the county of the fame name. 
It is a bifhop’s fee, and well fortified with ftning w iIU 
and deep ditches ; and is divided into the city, borough, 
citadel, and caftlc. There arc a great many churches 
and eonvents, as well us other handfome buildings ; and 
its territory is well watered, abounding with grovo, 
pleafaiit hills, and fpacious fields. It was taken by the 
Fi-ench in I 74 J. and retaken by the king of Sardinia 
in 174^. E. i.ong. 8. 15. N. Lat. 54. jo. 

AS'FiGI (anc. geog.), a colony, and convcntus 
juridkus, of Uxtica, furnamed Aagujta J-'irmo, tituated 
on the Singulus, which falls into tiie Bxtis; called alfo 
Ct/onia AjHghana (Pliny): Now £rjj,midway beiween 
Seville and Corduba. W. Long. y*. N. L=it. 37. 10. 

ASTOMI,'in anthropology, a people feigned wiih- 
oiit mouths. Pliny fpeaks of a nation of Aftomi in 
India who lived only by the fmell or effluvia of bodii* 
taken in by the nofe. 

. ASTORGA, a very ann’ent city of Spain, in the 
kingdom of Leon, with n biftiop’s fee, is f.aleJ on the 
river Tuerta, and well fottified both by ait and niiturc. 
It (lands in a moft agreeable plain, about lyo miles 
north-weft of Madrid. There .ire excellent tiouts iii 
the river. W’. Long. 6. 10. N. Lat 42. jo. 

ASTRACAN, a province of RiifTia, and the mod 
cafttriy part of Europe; bounded on the north by 
Bulgaria and Baikiria ; on the fouth by the Cafpiati 
fea ; on tbe weft, by the Volga, which divides it (inm 
the Nagayan Tartars and Don ColLcks; and on tlie 
eaft, by the great ridge of mountains which part it from 
Great Tattary. The province extends from the 4ftth to 
the 53d degree of latitude. The fuminer is long, and 
intenfely hot: the winter continues about ihncmunthv 
fo fevere, that the Volga is froxen hard enough to bear 
loaded Hedges. The foil is rich and fertile ; but the 
'Tartars who iobabitit are (Imngers toagrietiktire. Un 
the weftem and fouthern fides of the Volga arc heaths 
of a prodigiuut extent, Tandy, defert, and uncultiva¬ 
ted t thefc, however, produce vail quaniUics of fine 
tranfpareut fait in pits, where the fun bakes and iocru- 
ftates it to the thii.Viiefs of an inch oti the furface of 
3 * the 
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liftrK&n. tJie water. There ire pits in the nei^Iihouitiuud of 
' Altracan which yield this excellent IjU in luch abun> 
diDce, that nny peifon may carry itoTT, payiog it tiie 
late of our farthing a pooll, whicli is et^ual to forty 

pniincU. 'i'hr im-trcipnll*, Aitraran. is liliiatii! with. 

in the boundartLS of Afu, on an illaud called DoJgoi, 
about 6 o EogUih milei abort the place where the Vol* 
^a difcmboguet itfilf into the Calpian fea. The cuy 
derives it« name froui Hadgec Tarkeu, a Tartar, liy 
whom it was foundid. It was contjuerril by Iwan Ba- 
hlowit/;, recovered by the Tartars in the year i6('S, niid 
retaken by the Ciar, who employed for ihu purjwfe a 
great number of tlui -bottomed vcITcIh, in which he tranf- 
portid hit forces down the Volga fium Cafan. 

The city of Ahiacan is about two miles and a half 
in elrcumf^n.ncc, furrounded by a brick wall, which 
is now in a ruinous condition : but, if we comprehend 
the iubuibs, the circuit will he near five miles. The 
jiumber of inhabitants amounts to yo.oso, including 
Armenians and Tartars, as well at a few Pi’ifiaiis and 
Indians. I'hc guirifoii coiififls of fix n-giments of the 
heft Ruffian troops, who, when this place was alarm¬ 
ed from the fide of Pcrfia, h:.d in the acljuctnt plain 
creeled a gnat number of fmall battcrie*s, to fcour the 
fields, and nbftiuft the approach of the enemy. The 
houfeS of A.'lraran are biiiH of wood, and genier.illy 
mean and incoiiveTiicat. The' higher p.irts of the city 
comin tnd a profpeA of the Volga, which is hcie- about 
thiee miles in breadth, and exhibits a nohle appear¬ 
ance. The iirarfliy LunU on the banks of it render iJie 
plate vcryficUy in the liinmirr: thi tarlli, bong iin- 
jKegnaied with fait, is extiemely fe-nile, and produces 
abuudunce of fruit, the iinniodoate ufe of which is at- 
ti nOed with epidcmicjl diAcmpers. Sickiiefs i' Iikcwife 
the euiife'quciicc of thofe annual iKanges in the atmo- 
fpherc pioduced by the floods in fpiiug and autumn. 
All round the city of Aiir.K'aii, at the dillance of two 
miles, Jie fe-eu s gre-at nuiober of gardens, onliaids, 
and viiicyaids, producing all forts of herbs aa I roots. 
The grapes arc counted fo delicious, that they are 
piefirved in fand, and iranfpoited to court by land 
carriage it a piodigious txpritcc : yet the wine of 
' Aflracan is very indifferent. The fummer being ge- 
ncrilly dry, the inhabitants water their gardens by 
means of large whe'tls wuiked by wind or hoifes, 
w hich r.nfc the water to the highell part of the garden, 
fioin whence it runs in trenches to rtfnfh the roots of 
ivcjy fiiiglc tree and plant. The neighbouring conn* 
tiy produces hares and partridges, plenty of quails to’ 
f'liTiTrr, with wild and water fowl of all forts in abun- 

About ten miles below Affracan is a fmall tOand 
call' d fin/mai/f, on which are built large ftorehoufet , 
for the fait, which » made about twelve miles to 
the csffward, and. being brought hither in boats, it 
conveyed op the Volga, in order to ftipply the coun¬ 
try as far ns Mofeow and Twere. The quantity of 
fait an;Aal]y dug for thefc purpofes amount! to fome 
pounds, the exclufive property of which it 
elaiMM&tlie crown, aod yUds a cooMcrable reve-. 
nue dd'.’rs and bulk of the people live almoft 

rntirdll||^V' ad and ftdt. The neighbourhood of 
tbefeIS ctf great advantage to the fiiheries, 
wlucb‘IBHHtroi& brace to tbe Cafpiaa fea, and reach 


to the foutb-caff as far as Yaik, ard even loo miles Aftrsetn. 

above Zaiitr.eii. The piiiicip<il filH htic c,iught, are ■^v*^ 

fliirgeoo and beilnga. 'riaiv, being filtod, hre put 

on board of vilTch, and fiiu away in the fp'i'ig, for 

the iifir tif tbe wbuli* impirc, a. t'nr I'tterf- 

burg; but a*, fiih may be kepi fu(h a:, long as it 

is fio/.en, the winter i', no fooi.cr fit in, than they 

tranfpoit grial (lUantiti.s of ir by land through nil 

the pruvniccs of Ruflia. Of tlie rocs of the fi(h railed 

Mluj;ay which are white, tranlparent, and of an agiee- 

ablc fiuvuur, the lifhcr'i heie prcpaic the c.ivwre, wliieh 

is ill fo much cftctin all over Europe. Tl.tfe lifiKiies 

weic fiitl cffabliffied by one Tikon Dcirtcdoil, a v.n- 

ncr, who fettled in this place about fio years ago, 

hi% whole wealth confiding of iwo hoif... By dn r 

of (kill and indulliy he (<>oii grew the riel i.lt tm it b.uii 

ill this countiy : but his tua'ifs bic-imr fi> aih.iin,^ lo 

the crown, that of late years it hath engiolicd fiui.e of 

the flihencs as well as the fait woik». 

From the latter end of July to th- be'gniniiij.' of Oc¬ 
tober, the country about Adrncsii is ficqiui'tly infi.ll- 
ed with myriads of locufts, which d.irk<.n tin .m in iliLir 
progTcflioii from the north to ihe fouthwaid; and, 
wherevtti they fall, confunie the whole veidtii'u of the 
e.irth. Thife infeAs can even live for form tunc un¬ 
der watci: for when the wind blows acroln Uie Volga, 
vail numbers of them fall in dufters, and are lolkd 
afiiuie s and their Wings are no fooiitr dry, than they 
nlc and take ffiglit again. 

Hiietoforc the inhabitants of AAracaii traded to 
Kliuva and Bokhara; but at prefent thefe branches qre 
lod, and their coinmrrre is limited to Pcrfia and the 
dominions of Ruflia. Even the trade to Perfia ia much 
diminiffied by the troubles of that country; neverthe- 
leik, the commerce of Allracaa is RiU confiderablr. 

Sumt ycaisago, tlie city maintained about 40 wflVls, 
fioin too to 200 tons burden, fur the C:afptan 
Some of thefc beluug to tbe govenioient, and are 1, 
rounded by a cuinroodore, under the dirtdiou •f'tm ’ 
admiralty. This o^e is putnlly well {lipdted With ^ 
naialllen-s, which are fc^-cecaMiiaflyta the.per* 
chants. Tbe trading ffiips pnnvqy^lH-bx^aiU the 
frontier towns, of Terkie nod ]Ufllr^ fftutUd on the 
Cafpian fea t and trtafporc uierehtndiTe to feveral 
parts of Perfia. Tbe merchants of ARracan export 
to Perfia, chiefly d« accoout of the Arraeoians, red 
leather, linens, woolen doths, and other European ma- 
nu^lurcb. In return, they import the commodities 
of Perfia, particularly thufe manufadured at CaGan ; 
fneh as filk fafhes intermixed with gold, for the ufe 
of the Poles; wrought filks and iluffs mixed with 
cotton ; rice, cotton, rhubarb, mid a fmall quantity 
of other drugs; but the chief commodity is raw 
filk. The government has engroffed the article of 
rhubarb, the greater part of which it brougjit into 
KufGa by the Tartars of Yakut/ki, bordering on tlie 
Eallvni Tartars belonging to China. They travel 
through Siberia to Samura, theoce to Cafan, and UIU 
ly to Mofeow. The revenue of Ailracan ia computed 
at 150,000 rubles, or 55,000 pounds, arifiug chiefly 
from fait and fifb. The city is ruled by a governor, 
under the check of a chancery. He ia nevcithehfs arv 
bitrary enough, and cxercifei oppixfllun with inpuaity. 

The oficers of the admiralty and cuffom-huulc having 

very 
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V07 fmntl falarips, arc open to corraption, arul ettrtmc- 
S . ly Topactoiis. At chrifttninff fralU, which are attcndtJ 
Aflranna ffteat intemperance, the fraefls Unnk a kind of 
ehiTry brandy out of large gobicta 5 and every perfon 
invited throws a pivf.'nt of money into the bed of the 
mother, w’.io fits up with great formality to be faluted 
by the cotnpaiiv. 

■|’he Indiatis have a Pagan temple at Afliacan, in 
tvliieh they pav llieir adoration, and make offerings of 
fruit to a vet y I'glv deformed idol. The priefls of tliia 
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major and minor, both natives of the Alps, and pof- AflriiSi^ 
ftffiiig no remarkable properties. II ■\t 

ASTRICTION, inUw. Sec TniatAOt. AftroU^ 

Astuctiow, among phyficians, denotes the opera- 
lion of allringein medicines. 

ASTRINGENTS, in the materia medica, fublUn- 
CCS ditliiiguilhe.l by a rough auftcre taftt, and chang¬ 
ing lolutions of iron, cfpccially thofe made iu the vi- 
tnoiic acid, into a dark purple or hlack colour ; fiich 
arc galls, tonnenlil root, biftort root, balauilines, terra 


p:ig(>d life iiKTid'e, beads, cups, and prollrations. The 
Tait.iri, oil tile contrary, hold idol worfljip in the ut- 
abomination. 

rRAv'\, ill allionnmy, a name which fomc give 
U) ilie Ogii Virgo, by others called /v'tfwr, and fome- 
timts I/'.i. The poets Feign that juflicc quitted heaven 
to rciidc on t irlh, in the golden age; but, growing 
wcarv of tin. iiiiipiitics of inankiiid, (he left the earth, 
Bii-.l rctunii-il to heaven, where fhe commenced a con- 
il'liation (if li.irs, and from her orb ffill looks down oo 
the ways of incti. 

ASTRAGAL, in arehitcAure, a little round mould¬ 
ing. wliich in the orders fiirrounds the top of the Ihaft 
or body of the column. It is alfu callnl the talan and 
tonilino; it is ufed at the bottoms as'well as tops of co. 
iumiis, and on other occafions: it properly reprefents 
a ring, on whatever part of a column it is placed ; and 
the original idea of it waa that of a circle of iron put 
round the trunk of a tree, ufed to fupport an ediHce, to 
prevent its fplittiug. See Plate XXXIV. fig. a. The 
aflragal is often cut into heads and berries, and is ufed 
in the ornamented entablatures to feparate the feveral 
faces of the architrave. 

AlTaAOau, in guonery, a round moulding encom- 
palCtig a cannon, amut half a foot from its mouth. 

ASTRAGALOMANCY, a fpecics of divination 
perfornred.hy throwing fmall pieces, with marks cor- 
.iirfpoading to' the letters of the alphabet; the accideu- 
tai'dlfpOfilioQ'of which fomed the anfwcr required. 
This kind .of divination was pradifed in a temple of 
lierculety fh .'Achaia. The word is , derived from 
and ^tnut, tUvinil'ioti. 

ASTRAGALUS* Mux vetch, orLi^oaica 

TBTCH: A gemis of the decandria order, belonging 
to the diadelphia clafs of plafttt; and in the natur.)! 
method ranking under (he jid order, PtipiRvntuef. 
Tlie pod is gibbous and bilocular. Of this genus 
there are 39 fpec'ics. The common fort grows wild 
tip.vn dry uncultivsted pUces, and is rccammendrd by 
Mr Andrifon to be cdllivated as proper food for 
cattle (fee AcaicutTORE, N''60, fit.) The other 
fpccics drferving notice is the tragacaniha, a thorny 
bufh growing in Crete, Afia. and Greece, which yields 
the gum tragacanth. This is of fo ftrong a body, that 
a drachm of it will give a pint of water if e conliilence 
(kf 8 fyriip, which a whole ounce of gum ambic is 
fcarce fiifficient to do. Hence its life for forming 
troches, and the like porpoFcs, in prefcrrtice to the 
other gums. 

Aavhrto&t,vs, in anatomy. See there N® 6y. 

ASTRANTIA, Mastkewort: A genuS of the 
digyiiia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants: and in the natural method rapking under the 
4,5th order, Umle/Iatt. The invohicnim is laiircolatcd, 
open,'.equal, aud coloured. The fpecus arc Ivt'o* the 


japoniea, acacia, He. See MaTsatA Mtuici. 

ASTROGNOSIA, the fcicnce of (he fixed liars, 
or the knowledge of their names, conftellatioiis, mag¬ 
nitudes, S.C. See Astronomy. 

ASTROtTES, or Star stone, in natural hillory. 
See the articles Aiteria and Star-stone ; and Plate 
LV. 

AS PROL.^BE, the name for a llcreographic pro- 
jcflion of the fplicre, cither upon the plane of the equa¬ 
tor, the eye hiing fuppofed to be in the pole of the 
world ; or upon the pldu? of the meridian, when fhe 
eye is fuppofed in tlie point of the iiiterfcdiun of the 
equinoAiiil and horizon. 

Astrolabe is alfu the name of an infirument for¬ 
merly ufed for taking tiic altitude of the fuii or liars 
at fea. 

Astrolabe, among the ancients, was the fame as 
our armilliry fpherc. 

AS'J'ROLOGY, .1 roiijeAiiral ftirnce, which leac!;- 
cs to judge ol till' fffvits and influences of the ll.irt, 
and to forctcl fuinre tveuts by the fituatiun and diffe¬ 
rent afpeits of the lic.ivenly bodies. 

This fcicticc has been divided into two branches, n,<- 
turiif and Juffifijry. To the former belong* llic pred , 
irig of natural events; as, the chatlines ol «ve:il!ur, 
winds, Itormi, hurricanes, thunder, flnods. carthquikis, 
&c. Tills art properly hchuigs to uat'iral philolophy ; 
and lb' only to be deduced .i p‘i/!i-rr,r!, imin phenomena 
and obfervaiions. Judiciary or judicial .1 Urology, is thjt 
which pretends to foretcl moral events; i. e. I'litli as 
have a dependence on the lice will aud agency of man; 
at if they vvcrc directed by the liars. 'I’liii art, winch 
oweil its origin to the praciil'i-rs of knavery »;i; tT< dulity, 
is now uiiiverfally exploded by the intdiigLut part of 
maukiud. 

The proFvffors of ihi.s kind of .iffrology m.iiiitain, 
•* That the heiisens lire one grcM volume or honk, 
wherein God has written the hillory of the woild ; and 
ir, which every man may read his own foituue, and iLc 
tranraAidiit of his time. The art, fay th» y, had ii.s rife 
from the fame hands as allronomy itfclf; while the 
r.odept AfTyrians, whofc fcmie unclouded Iky favoured 
tlieir celellial obCcrvations, were intent on tracing the 
paths and periods of the luaveiily bodies, they difco- 
vered b conffant fettled relation or analogy lictwecn 
them and things briow I and hence were led to coa-. 
cliide ihefc to be the Parc*, the ilclliuies, fo.miich 
talked of, wtach prefidc ut our births, and difpofe of 
our future fate, 

" The laws therefore of thi» reLlion being afeer- 
taibed by a fcrics of obfurvations, and the Ihare each 
planet lias therein; by knowing the prccife time of any 
pcrfoii’s nativity, they were enabled, from thetr,know¬ 
ledge in affronorav, to ertft r feheme or horOfeope of 
the Gtuatiuu of thi planets at this point of time ; and. 

liCiTce, 
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j^®'®CT»b«nec» by confidering their degree* of power tnd in- 
Alienee, and how each wai either flrengthened or 
tempered by feme other, to compute what tnua be the 
refult thereuf.” 

Thus the aarologcn._But the rhtef province now 

remaining to the modern profeflors, is the making of 
calendar] or almanacks. 

Judicial aflrology is commonly faid to have been 
invented in Chaldea, and thcncc tranfmiitcd to the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans; though fomc will 
have it of Egyptian origin, and aferibe the invention to 
Cham. But it is to the Arabs that we owe it. At Rome 
the people were fo infatuated with if, that the aflrolo* 
gers, or, as they were tlien called, the malhemaliciont, 
maintained their ground in fpitc of all the edifls of 
the emperors to expel them out of the city. Sec Gs- 
NF.TIILIACt. 

Add, that the Bramins, who introduced and prafli* 
fed this art among the Indians, have hereby made them- 
fetvea the arbiters of good and evil hours, which gives 
them great authority ; they are confultcd as oracles ; 
and they have taken care never to fell their anfwer* 
but at good rates. 

The fame fuperftition has prevailed in more modern 
ages and nations. The French hiftoriana remark, that 
in the time of Queen Catharine dc Medicis, aflrology 
was fu in murli vogue, that the moll inconfidcrable 


thing was not to be done without confulting the flan. Aflrontuni 
And in the nign of King Henry III. and IV. of . ^ 
France the preditlions of allrologcr* were the com* ^ 

mon theme of the court converfation. This predomi* 
nant humour in that court was well rallied by Barclay, 
in his^r^rRir, Lib. II. on occaflun of uii allrologer, who 
had undertaken to inftruft King Henry in the event of 
a war then threatened by the faAion of the Guifes. 

ASTRONIHM, in botany: a genus of the pen. 
tandria order, belonging to the dicccia clafs of plants. 

The male calyx conlills of live leaves, and the corolla 
is quinqucpetalous: Of the female the calyx and co¬ 
rolla are the fame as in the male ; the flyli are three, 
and the feed is Tingle. There is but one fpecies, the 
graveolens, a native of Jamaica. 

ASTRONOMICAL, fomething relating to A- 
STaONOMT. 

AtrnoKOMiCAi Caltndar, an tnflrumcnt engraved on 
copperplates, printed on paper, and palled on a board, 
with a brafS Aider carrying a hair : it (hows by infpcc- 
tion the fun’s meridian altitude, right afccnfion, decli¬ 
nation, riling, felting, amplitude, &c. to a greater 
degree of exa^efa than the common globes. 

AttMNQtiiCAi StSor, a very ufeful mathematical 
tnflrumcnt, made by the late ingenious Mr Graham ( 
a defeription of which ii given in the courfe of the 
following article. 


ASTRONOMY, 


I S a knowledge of the heavenly bodies, with regard 
to their magnitudes, motions, d.fiances, S;c. whether 
Tea! or apparent ; and of tlie natural caufes on which 
their phenomena depend. 

H'ljinry of Afimnomy. 

The antiquity of this fciencc may be gathered from 
what was fpokeii by the Deity at the time of creating 
the ccleftial luminaries, “ Let them be for ligns and 
fcafons,” &c.; whence it is thought probable that the 
human race never exifled wiiiwiul fome knowledge of 
aftronoiny among them. Indeed, bcfidcs the motives of 
mere curiofity, which of thcmfclvci may be fuppofed 
to hare excited people to a contemplation of tlie glo¬ 
rious ceh llial canopy, as far at that was poffible, it it 
eafdy to be feen that fonae parts of the fciencc anfwer 
fuch efl'eniial puiqiofcs to mankind, that tlieycouldaot 
poflibly be difpewfed with. 

Aftr’momy By fome of the Jewifh rabbins, Adam, in hia flat* 
laypoled loof innocence, is fuppofed to have been endowed with a 
M urt<ier- knowledge of the nature, influence, and ufe* of the 
Jbod by heavenly bodies; ami jofephus afcribesto Seth and his 
Um and an cxtenfive knowledge of aflronomy. But 

v^stever may be in this, the long lives of the antedi- 
hivians certainly afforded fucli an excellent opportimity 
for obferving the Ccleftial bodice, that we cannot but , 
fuppofe the fciencc of aftronomy to have been coiiCder- 
ahly advanced before the flood. Jofephus fay8,-that 
longevity was beftowed upon them forthc verypurpofc 
of improving the fciences of geometry and aftronoiny. 
Tlie latter could not be learned in Icfs than 606 years; 
/or that ^riod (fays he) is the gronJ year.'* By 


which it is fuppofed he meant the period wherein the 
fun and moon came again into the &mc Ctoatioo at 
they were in the beginning thereof^ with regard to the 
nodes, apogee of the moon, &c. ** This period (fays 
CalDni), wherein we And no intimation in any nwou. 
ment of any other nation, is the finefl period uat ew ■ 
was invented: for it brings out the foUr 
exadly than chat of Hippwidiat and Ptulettf and', 
the lunar month within about one fecood -of,what » 
determined by modem aftronomers. Jf the eotedilu. 
viaii* had fuch a period of 600 years, they muft have 
known the notiont of the fun and moon more exafily 
than their defeendaatt kuew them fame ages after ^e 
flood.’* ' • , 

On the building of the tower of Babel, Noah it 
po&d to have retired with fait children born after the cal know- 
flood, to the Dorth-eaftem part of Afia, where his de->c<ii;eof tli 
feendanta peopled the vafl empire of China. «* ThisCbioefe. 
(fayt Dr Long) may perhapi account for the Chinefe 
having fo early cultivated the ttudy of aftronoiny ; 
their being fu well fettled in an admirable police, and 
continuing fo many hundred years as they did in the 
worfhip of the true God.” Tlie vanily of that people 
Indeed has prompted them to pretend a knowledge of 
aftronomy almofi as early at the flood itfulf. Some of 
the Jefuit mifliouaries have found traditional accounts 
among the Chinefe, of their having been taught this 
fcience by their firft emperor Fo-hi, fuppofed to be Noah;' 
and Kempfer informs jis, that this perfonage dilcovcrvd 
the motiont of the heavens, divided time into yeats 
and monthi, and invented the twelve figiit into which 
they divide the zodiac, whicli they dilTinguifh by the 

following 
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jt-iutory, 

i 'following names, r. The moufe. 2. The ox or cow. 
Their j, TbeUgcr. 4.'i'lie bare. 5. The dragon. 6. The 
fcrpent. 7. The hcrfc. 8. The fliecp. 9. The monkey, 
jjjj aaliac.io. The cock or hen. 11. The dog; and, 12. The 
boar. They divide the heavens into 28 reaftellations. 
four of which areafiigned to each of the feven planets; 
fo that the year always begins with the fame planet: 
and their cuiillcllatioiu uiilwcr to tlic 2$ mannons of 
the moon ufed hy the Arabian aflionomers. Thefe 
conilellations in the Chinefc books of aftroi.amy, arc 
not marked hy the figures of animals, a^ was in ufe 
•mnng the Greeks, and from them derived to the 
other fvui'opean nations, but by connecting the flan 
hy flraight lines: and Dr Long informs ns, that in a 
Chiiiefu book in thin 410, fhown him by Lord Pem¬ 
broke, the Ifara were reprefcntcd by fmatl cii ries iniiied 
hy hues; lb tbai the Great Bear would be marked thus: 



To the emperor Horg-ti, the grandfon of Noah, 
tliey attribute the difeovery of the pole.ftar, the inven* 
tiun of the mariner’s compafs, of a period of 60 years, 
and fame kind of fphere. This extraordinary anti<}tti- 
ty, however, is with good reafon rufpedted, as is like- 
wife their knowledge in the calculation of eclipfes; of 
which Du Halde alTures us, that 36 arc recorded by 
Confucius himfelf, who lived 551 years before Chrift ; 
and P. Trigault, who went to China in <619, and nad 
more than too volumes of their annals, fays, ** It it 
certain that the Chiiiefe began to make allronoinical 
obfenrations fooii after the florid ; that they have ob- 
ferved a great number of eclipfes, in which they have 
noted down the hour, day, month, end year, when they 
happened, but neither the duration nor the quanlity ; 
and that thefe eclipfes have been made ufe of for re- 
galatSog their chronology.'* 

Bot out of this abundance (fays Dr Long), it is 
^ueb td be regretted, that fo very few of their obfer- 
aationi have been particuUriecd ; for befide what has 
been mentioned above, we meet' with no very ancient 
obfervations of the Chinefe, except a winter folftice in 
the year 1111, and a fuminer folUice in the year 882 
. before Chrifl. Martini indeed fpeaks of a fummer fol- 
dice 2342 years before that period. But M. CaiUni, 

. who calculated it, found that there mull have been an 
error in the Chinefc computation, of 500 years at lead. 
An error ol equal magnitude appears to have been 
committed in tlie cbnjundion of the live planets, which 
it is pwtended they obferved between the years 2513 
and 2435 before Chnh. In fhoit, foirc have fuppo- 
fed, that none of ihcfc are real vbfervarions, but the 
tefult uf bungling calculations; ,'tnd it has been hinted, 
but furely on too flight a foundation, that even thofe 
good fathers themfeives were greatly to be fufpe^ed. 
But let us come to thiitgi wliicli arc not 'Tootefted. 

“ P. Ganbil informs us, that at ieaft J 20 years before 
Chrift, tl,e Chinefe had determined hy olifereatiiin the 
number and extent uf their conflellations as they now 
ftaiid; the fituation of the fixed liars with refpeft 
to tiie equinoilial and foiflitial points; and the ob¬ 
liquity of the ecliptic. lie farther fays, he cannot tell 
by w'lat means it is tliat they foretel ecfipfci.: but this 
is cutain, that the theory by which tliry do pixdift 


them, was fettled about the fame lime ; and that they 
were acquainted with the true length of the fnlar year, 
the method ofohferving meridian altitudes of the fen 
by the fliadow of a gnomoti, and of leaniirig from 

tlicnre his declination and the hriyJit ,jf the pule, long 

before. Wr learn, moreover, fioui the fame mifliuna- 
ry, that there are yst remaining auumg them fome 
taatifes of aftroiiomy, which wcic wriiton about 200 
years before Chrift; from which it appears, that tl.c 
Chmefe had known the daily motion of llie fun and 
moon, and the limes of the revolutions of liic planet 
many years before that period. 

“ We are informed by Du Id aide, that, iiitlic pnnii re 
of Honan, and city Ttng-foang, which is nearly in the 
middle uf China, there is a tower, on the top of which 
It IS faid that “Tch^u-curi^, the moll ftolfnl ailroin.nnr 
tliat ever China produced, made liiR olifervations. He 
lived 1200 years before Ptolemy, or more t’lan tooci 
years before Chrill, auj pafli J nhi'i' nights in cilitevv. 
ing ilic celcrtial bodies, and arranging them into con- 
Aillatioiis. He ufed a very laiirc br.ifs table placed 
perfectly honzontjl, 011 v hith was iixed a long iijirlght 
plate of the fame metal, Imili o:' which were divnhd 
mill degrees, &c. By thefe he irn'ked the niei idian al¬ 
titudes; and fioni thence deiivi.: the time of the fol- 
dices, which were their prineijial tpocha.” 

Dr Long lejncreiii-s the ftdtr of ail'onomy in China 
as at prcleiit very low; oteal'uued, he fays, jiinci- 
pally by the bailiaivjus dtcree of one of llicir empt- 
rofij, to have nil the books in the enipirc burnt, 1 
excepting fucli as related to agriculture and rntdicii-e. 
We arc informed, however, by the Abbd Grofiei, m 
his dcfciiptiun uf Cliina, that aftmnon.y is caliivat.d 
in Peking in the f.tmc man.iti- as in moil of li.c 
capital cities in Europe. A particular tiibunal i> 
eftabliflied there, the jiirifdiftion nf which extends to 
every ihuig relating to the obfi'rva-Lion of celiftial ;dic- 
nomen.-u Its members ate, an lufpeclor; two prc'i- 
dents, one of them a Tartar and the oilier a Cbi.K-ie ; 
and a certain number of mandjrir.is who perfoim ihc 
duly of aflelFors; but for near a ceniuiy and .1 
tlie place of the Chinefc pre,'idem has been filled hy .i i 
Euiupean. Since that time partienlar aitci'.ion fioy 
been paid to the iiillrudion of tlie aflvon'tmi.'ai pnj ib ; 
and the prefldents have always conf.dered it ai> tii..ir 
duty to make them acquainted with the fyilcm and 
method of calculation made ufe of in Europe. Tile's 
two thirds of the allronomical pupils muintaiuc’l ai 
the emperor’s expence, in all about 200, have a toll¬ 
able notion of the Hate of the heavens, and und- idand 
calculation fo well as to be able to coii-pufe epbenien- 
des of fufficient exai^fnefs. The mifllonariis liit\e lu- 
ver been the authors of any of ihefc epheR'crldr;.: 
their employment is to revifr the labours of th'; Cln- 
nefe mathematicians, verify their c;ih iihitioni. .uiJ i.oi- 
reA any erronsinto which tluy bave fjlliji. "'he iV r- 
tuguefe miflion Hill continues Cu furniih sllrunomci's for 
the academy as it did at the liifl. 

The afttouomkal tribunal is fuborJiiiatc to liiat of 
ceremonies. When an cclipfc is to be obftrvcd, in- 
forniaiiun mull be given to the emperor of the day and 
hour, the part of the hcaM-ns whue it will be, fcc. and 
this intelligence mufl be communicated fome montlis 
before it luppeii: the cclipfc miift alio be calculated 
for the longitude and latitude of the capital city \'f 
- cviiy 
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fvery provlncf of the empire. Thcfe ohfervationa, as 
wei! as the,diagram uliich reprefenu the ccliple, are 
pirl.ivr] by the uibuiial of i-ereinunie.‘)| and auolher 
called the ca/ao, by whom it is tranfmiiu-d to the dif* 
fereiit p-roviriccs and cilivb of the empire. Some days 
before the cclipfe, the tribunal of ctretimnies caufes to 
be fixed up in a public placci in lurj^c chai'ac^ers, the 
•Itour and minute when llie cclipfe will cumincncc ; the 
(ju.'irtcr of the heavens in which it will be vifiblct with 
the other particulars relating to it. The mandarins aic 
funmioned to appear in ftatc at the tribunal of aflroiio- 
niy, and to wait tlieic fur Uie nioiDCiK i» which the 
phenomenon will take place. J£ach uf them cairirs in 
his hand a iheet of paper, conlainliig a figure of the 
eclipfc and every circuinllsiice attending it. As foun 
as the obfeivation begins to take place, they throw 
tliiinfclves on their knees, and knock I hen heads agaiufl 
the earth, and a horrid noifu of drums and cymbals im* 
mediately commences throughout tlic whole city: a 
ceremony proceeding fiom an ancient fuperftitious no¬ 
tion, that by fueh uoife they prevented the luminary 
fiom being devoured by the celcftial dragon^ and though 
this uulniii IS now exploded in China, as wcllM *=very> 
where elfe, fuch is the attachment uf the pet^^ to an¬ 
cient ciilloms, tltal ehc ceremouud i* Hill prefeeved. 
VV'htlc the mandarins thus remain pioftraicd in the 
court, otiurs, flaliouctl on the obfcrvaiury, examine, 
with all the attention polTible, the beginning, onddlc, 
and end of the cclipfe, comparnig what they obferve 
With the figure and calculations given. They then 
write down their obfervations, alltx tlicirfeal to them, 
and iranfniit (hem to the emperor; who on his part 
ha' been uo l> fs afliduniis. to obferve the cclipfe with 
accuracy. A ceremonial of this kind is obferved 
throughout the whole empire. 

The Japonefe, Siainefe, and inhahliunls of the Mo¬ 
gul's empire, have alfo, from time immemorial, hern ac- 
ejiiai.ittd with aflronomy; and the celcbialcd obferva- 
loiy at BimarKs, is a munument hirfh of the inge¬ 
nuity of the people and of their fliill in this fciewce. 

Mr Jiadly has been at great pains to iuvefligate the 
progrefs of the Indians in allronomical knowledge, 
and gives a fplendid account of their proficiency in the 
fciciice, as well as of the antiquity of their obfci-va- 
tions. lie has exaaiined and compared four difTerent 
adronomieal tables of the Indian philofophtrs, i. Of 
the Siamefe, explained by M. Caflini in iQfi 9 . 3. Thufe 
brought from ludia by M. Ic Cciitil of the Academy 
of Sciences. 3. and 4. Two other nianulcript tables 
found among the papers of the late M. deX-iflc. All. 
of thcfe tables have different epochs, and diHer ia 
form, being nlfo conftiufled in different ways* yet, 
tliey all evidently belong to the fame aftrunomical fy- 
Aem : tlic motions attributed to the fun and the mooQ 
ai¥ the fame and the different epochs are fo well COD- 
neflcd by the mean motions, as to dcnionffrate that 
they had only one, wbeoce the others were, derived by 
calculation. The meridians are all referrad to that of 
Benarch above mentioned, llte fuodainental epoch of 
the Indian aftrouomy is a cor.jnndtioo 0/ the lun and 
mooD, which took place at no iefs a dillance of time 
than jtoa year« before the Chriftan eia. Mr Badly 
inform# us, that, according to our moA accurate aftro- 
.'Oomical tables, a conjunAion of the fun and jikxid at- 
^|ually did hajipcn at that time. But though the bra- 
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tnins pretend to have afeertained thf places of the two 
lumiuarics at that time, it is impoAtble for.ns at this time 
to judge of the truth of llieit affertions, by rcafon of 
the unequal motion of the moon ; which, fliall after¬ 
wards be more particularly taken notice uf, now per¬ 
forms its revolution in a ftiortcr time than formerly. 

Our author informs u«, that the Indians at prefeiit cal¬ 
culate eclipfcs by the mean motions of the fun and moon 
oburved jooo years ago ; and with regard to the folar 
motidii, their accuracy far exceed# that of ilit befl Gie- 
cian aHronomers. The lunar motions they had allb 
fettled by computing the fpaee llirough which that 
luminary had paffed 111 1,600,984 days, or fomewlut 
more than 4J83 years. They alfo make ufo of the 
cycle of tp years atlributafl by the Greeks to Melon ; 
and their theoiy of the planets is mucli bitter than 
that of PtoUmy, as they do not fuppofc the earth to be 
the cent re of the celcAial motions, and they believe iliat 
Mercury and Venus turn round the Am. Mr Badly 
alfo inform* us, that their aflronomy agrees with the 
moft modern difeoveries of the decreale of the obli¬ 
quity of the ecliptic, the acceleration of the motion of 
the equiuoAialpoints, with many other parliculais to.i 
tedious to enumerate in this place. S 

It appear* alfo, that even the Americans were "o* 
nnarquaiiited with affronomy, though they made «fo ^maicana. 
only of the folar, and not of the lunar r-.otions, in their 
divilion of time. The Mexicans have had a Arange 
piedili'Aion for the nuptber 13. Their foortcA pe¬ 
riods coiifiAed of 13 daysj their cycle of 15 mouths, 
each containing *0 day#; and their century of four 
periods of 13 years each. Thi# caceffivc veneration 
for the number 13, according to Stgueoza, trofe from 
its being fuppofed the number of their greater god#. 

What i* very forprifmg, though aSetted as a by 
Ahh< Cla.igern, is, that having difoovered the eacef# 
of a few hours in the folar above the .civil ye^, they 
made ufe of i.iteicalary days,, to bri«»g them'to.tJi'taiia- 
lity ; hut with this difference in regard' to the me^i^ 
tlriibliflicd by Julius Cafar in tl^ 'Reman kaletid^,' 
that they did not interpoje idaj«ry 6>pr year#, but 
13 days (making ufe here even of tVti favourite buia- 
ber) every yf years, which prodqipes ibe fame regula¬ 
tion of time. ^ 

Among lliofe psvtioM who fii-ft began to make any of the 
Agurc in ancient hiAory, we find the Ch^deau* and Ch-ilrlean* 
Egyptians Bott remarkable for their aftronotnicjil and £gyp. 
knowledge. Both of them pTctcnded lo an cxtrBva.*“n*. 

S nt antiquity, #"•} difputed the honour of having been 
sfirfl cultivators of the feience. Th,c Chaldeans boaA- 
ed of their tempir of Bclu#; and of ZoroaAer, whom 
they placed 5000 years bi fore the deffrutlioii of Troy : 
the Egyptians boaAed of their collcgi» of pritfi*, where 
affronomv was taught; and of the monument of Ofy- 
tnandyn#, ill whk-h weaic told wasa goldin circle 365 
cubits in circu/nferente and one cubit thick. The up¬ 
per face was divided into 365 equal parts,anfwtring to 
the days of the year ; and on every divifion were writ¬ 
ten the name of the day, and the htliaciil rifing uflhq 
feycral flars for that dtiy, »iib the piogiK>ttii.«iiion» 
from their rifiug, principally, as Long conj^-fiures, 
for the wtailier. 

The Chaldeans certainly began to make obferva- 
tioi.s very foon after the coufufion of languages; fof 
when .^Iraaiider the Great look Babylon, CuliAheiies, 
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|>]r Uii ori 3 er, inquired after the adronuinkal obfcrva- 
tions recorded in that cieyi und obtained them fur 
1993 yeafj back. Nothing hoA'Cvcri now reroaina 
of the Cli.tldcan DilruuiMny, excepting feme periods of 
years whiull they lud formed fur the mure ready corn- 
putatioii of the hcarenly boilics, Dui though they 
mull have laboured under great difad^aniages, for want 
of proper iidlrumeutSi in thuie early ages, Geininai as 
quoted by Petavius in his Ur.iiiologion, informs ui, 
that they had determined, with tolerable exaf^nefs, the 
length both of a fynodical and periodical month, 'i'hey 
had alfo difeuvered, tliat the iDolion of the moon was 
not uniform, and even aucenpted to alTign thofc parts 
of her orbit in which it was quicker or flower. PioU-my 
alfo alfures us, that they were nut unacquainted with 
tlic niotiun of the muuii’!i nodes, and that of her apo« 
gee, foppofing that the former made a complete revo- 
liition in frtS)! days, or td years 15 days and 8 
hours; which period, containing 32 ;t complete luna* 
lions, ts called the Chaldean 6 'arvj. The fame author 
ulfu gives us, from llipparchus, fcvrral obfervations of 
lunar celipfes which bad been made at Babylon about 
720 years before Ciirifl; but though he might very 
probably meet with many of a more ancient date, it 
was impofTible to mention them particularly, on account 
of the mod impcrfccl Rate of the Chaldean chronology, 
which commenced only with the era of Nabonalfur, 
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Newton makes cotcnipoiary with Solomon : but if ihi. 
was the cafe, be could not be the in(lruiilr)i-of ll.^ 
r.gyptiaiis in ullrnnomical inatteis, fmee we lind (lut 
Moles, who lircd 500 years before Solomon, wj.i (i.ill- 
ed ill all the wifdom of the Kgyptiatis, in winch we 
on; iiiidouhtcdly 10 include agronomy. 

I'rom the tcllimony of fomc uiicieut author., we ham 
that they believed the earth to be fjihi rical, lint they 
hiuw the moon w-u eclijifed by falling into its lhadou, 
and that tliey made their o!)fcrv8iion.< w.ih thr grcai- 
cll exafiaefs. They tven pretended to fon ttl the ap- 
jje.iraiicc of comets, ns well us earthquake;; .ind iiiuu- 
dalions; which extraordinary knowh'jgc ij Iikcwih- 
aferibid to the Chaldeans. They attempii-.i to tv.in- 
furc the magnitude of the earth anJ fun ; but the mi- 
tbcids they lock to find out the latter win vry inu- 
neoui. It docs cut indeed appear witli CL'rtai.ity thr.l 
llu7 had any knowledge of the tiuc Jyllein of the uii:- 
verfe; and by the time of the niipcior Augultus, ilittr 
allronomical knowledge win entirely lull. ^ 

From Chaldea the fcicnec ofnilronomymofi prob.nbly ofihe I’lic* 
palTed into Phcnieia ; though foiiie are of opiidon th.tt uicu.s. 
the Piu'tiician.. derived their knowledge i.f this fcience 
from the Egyptians. Tiiey Ucm, however, to hav- 
been the firrt who applied aflronomy to the purpole? 
of n.ivigation ; by wliieh ihev beeaine malU rs of thi 
fca, and of almoll all the commerce in the world. Thr v 


747 years before Chrift. Ariflotle likewife informs us, 
that they had many obfervations of the orcultatioiis uf 
fixed liars and planets by the moon ; and from hence, 
by a very natural and eafy inference, they were led to 
conclude that the eelipfes of the fun were occafioned 
nlfo by the moon, efpecially as they coullaiiUy happen- 
ed when the latter was in the fame part of the heavens 
with the fun. They bad alfo a confiderablc lhare in 
arranging the ilars into condcllalions. Nor had the 
<oaKti* by s^ich aftrooomert in all ages have been fo 
ranch per|dex«d, efcaped their obfervatiou : for both 
Diodorus Stculus and AppolUnus Myndius, in Seneca, 
inform us, that many of the Chaldeans held thefc to 
be lafting bodiea, which have dated revolutions as well 
as the planets, but in orbits vaftly more excenlive ; <>n 
which acepuRt they arc only feen by us while near the 
earth, but difappear again when they go into the high¬ 
er regions. Oiberi of them were of opinion, that the 
comets were only meteors ralfcd very high in the air, 
which blaze for a while, and difappear when the mat¬ 
ter of which they conlid is confumed or difperfed. 
X^ialing was alfo known among them long before the 
GrcJtj were acquainted with any fuch thing. 

It to evident, indeed, that the countries both of 
Chaldea a.q Egypt were exceedingly proper for ailro- 
nomical obl>. vjujo„j^ on account of the general puri¬ 
ty and ferenity .f The tower or temple of 

Beilis, which was extraordinary neiglit, with 

ikairs winding rounu-. ^ ^ ^ fuppofed 

to have been an a rov. ojjfjpygjgry; and the 
lofty PytMi'd* of Egypt, ^ 

\y dedgned for, might poiuB.. .J 
pofe. Indeed theft very a^'en\ 

;kiU of this people in practical aftft- 
all fuutted with their four facing t) 

cardinal points. Herodotus afuribcs ' r- ^ 
knowledge in aftronotny to Scfoftrii, wborfrkyp 
Vot. II. Part II. 


became adventurous in llicir voyages, fleering tiuir 
Ihips by one of the liars of i!it Little Dear; which b.iiig 
near the immoveable point of the litaver.s callril the 
Pole, is the moll proper guide in iiavigntion. Otiur 
nations made their obfervations by the Great Bear; 
which being too dillant from the pole could no; guide 
them in long voyages ; an<l for this leafo.i lltiy never 
dtirll venture far from the coalU. 

The firll origin of allronomical kn.wledgc among Aflnmoi'y 
the Greeks is unknown. .Sir Il’aac Newton fuppofesnf'li« 
that moll of the coiiflellations were invented about 
the time of the Argonautic expedition : hut Dr Long 
is of opinion that many of them mull have been of ;; 
muih older date; and that the fliepherds, wliu were 
certainly the firll obfervers, gave nanic.o to them ac¬ 
cording lo their fancy ; from whence the poets invciiU 
ed many of their fables. Several of the conflelljttofu 
»re mentioned by Hefiod and Homer, the two molt 
ancient writers among the Greeks, who lived about 
8^0 years before Chrift ; Hcfiud difiring the farmer 
to regulate the time of fowing and liaivell by the ri- 
fing aud fetting of the Pleiades ; and Homer infoim- 
i-.ig us, that obfervations from the Plcindrs, Orion, and 
Ardurus, were tifcd in navigation. Their afltoiiomi.ja,p„^y,.,l 
cal knowledge, however, was greatly imjitovcd by by I'lulc*. 
Thales the Milcfian, who travelled into ICi’vpt, and 
brought from thence the lirll principles of the fcience. 

He is faid to have determined the heiglit of the pym- 
mids by mcafurhig their fiiaduws at the time the fun 
was 4; degrees high, and wiicn of conletinence the 
lengths of the (hadows of objedls are cipiul to their 
perpendicular heights. But his reputation was raifed 
to the iiighell pitch among bis cuuntrymsn, by- the 
prediclion of an ecfapfe, which hap{>eiied jntl at the 
time that the armies uf AJyattea king of Lydia, and 
Cyaxares the Mede, were about to engage ; and being 
xegarded as ao evil omen by both parties, inclined them 
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to pracr. T« him Calliir.achua attributes the form¬ 
ing uf the conllrilation of the Liitk Eear; the know¬ 
ledge of U’liicli iic certaiuiy introduced into Greece. 
1 Ic alfo taugiit the true length of the year; determined 
the cufmical felting of the Pleiades in Kis time to have 
been 25 days after the autiiniiial etjiiinux ; diyidcd the 
earth into live zones by means of the polar circles and 
tropics; taught the obliquity of the ecliptic; and fliuw- 
ed that the equinofiial is cut by the meridians at right 
angles, all of which iuierfcit each other at the poles. 
He is alio faid to have obferved the exaf^ time of the 
h>tliU;cs, and from thence to have deduced the true 
length uf the folar year; to have obferved erlipfcs of 
the fun and moon ; and to have taught that the moou 
hud no light hut what Ihe borrowed from the Inn. 
/\ccoidiiig to Stanley, he alfo determined the Junietcr 
ol (he fiin to be one-yaoth part of his annual oihit. 
“ But (fays Dr Long) thefe things fliotild he received 
with caution. There are fotnc reafons whicli might 
he alligned For ruppofiiig that the knowledge of Thales 
ill ihefc muttiTs was much moie circnmfcrihrd: and 
indeed it is not imrearonable to fnjipofe, that that ve¬ 
neration lor the iiiici, nts which leads authors to write 
profefiedly on the hilloiy of ancient times, may have 
induced them to alcribc full as much knowledge to 
them who Jived in them as was rc.nlly their due.” 

The fuccefTors of 'J'hales, AMaxirnander, Anaxime- 
m-R, and Anaxagoras, contributed coiil'iderahly to llic 
advancement of aftronomy. The liift is faid to hare 
invented or introduced the gnomon into Greece; to 
have* obferved the obli(|uity of the ecliptic ; and taught 
that the c.trth was Ipliencal, and the centre of the 
univeife, and that the fun was nut lefs chan it. He 
is alfo faid to have made the firil globe, and to have 
frt up a fun-dial at Laeedcmun, whieli is (he fnli wc 
hear of among the Greeks; tliough fume arc oi opi¬ 
nion that thefe pieces of knowledge were brought from 
Babylon by Phcrycides, a cotemporaty of Anaximan¬ 
der. Anaxagoras alfo predicted an edipfe which hap¬ 
pened ill tile tilth year uf the Peluponncfian war; and 
taught that the moon was habitable, conGfling of bills, 
valleys, and waters, like the earth. His cutemporary 
Pythagoras, however, greatly improved not only aftro¬ 
nomy and mathematics, but every other branch of phi- 
lofupliy. lie taught tliut the imiverfe was cuinpofed 
of four elements, and that it hud the fun in the centre ; 
that the earth was round, and had antipodes; and that 
the liU'on relieved the mys of the fun ; that the ftars 
were worlds, containing cartli, air, and ether; that the 
moon WHS inhabited like the earth ; and that the comets 
were a kind of wandering ftars, difappearitig in the 
fupenor parts of their orbits, and becoming viliblc on¬ 
ly ill tin* lower p:nlK of them. The wlnic colour of 
the milky way he alcribed to the brightnefs of a great 
number oi fniall liars; and he fuppofed the diftanccs 
uf the moon and planets from the earth to be in cer¬ 
tain harmonic proportions to one onother. He is faid 
alfo to have exhibited the oblique courfe 0^ the fun in 
the ecliptic and the tropical circle*, by means of an 
artiftciiil fph,-re ; iind hr firft t.'.Ught that thr planM 
Venus is both the evening and morning ftar. This 
philofopUcr is (aid to have been taken priloner by 
CainbyK'S and thus (o have become acquainted with 
all th<' inyllcncs of the Ferfian magi; after which be 
fettled at Crotoaa in Italy, and founded the Italian feit. 


About 440 years before the Chriftian era, Phiiolaus, 
a celebrated Pythagorean, alTcrtrd the annual motion 
of the earth round the fun ; and foon after Hicctas, a 
4>yraculaR, taught its diurnal motion on its own axis. 

About tiiis time alfo flourilhed Melon and PIuAemon at 
Adieus, who look, an exa6l obfervaiiuii of Uic fiiiiiiiicr 
folfticc 432 years before Chrill ; whicii is the oldelt 
nbfcrvHtioii of the kind we have, excepting what is de¬ 
livered hy the Cluneft. Melon is faid to iiave coinpof- 
cd a cycle of 19 years, which ftill bears his name ; and 
he marked the rifuigs and feltings of the ftai s, and what 
fcafons they pointed out; iii nil wliich he was aflifted 
by his companion Eudemon. The feienre, however, 
was obfeured by Plato and Anftollc, who embraced 
the fyftcin afterwardK called the Piolftiiuii-, which places 
the earth in the centre of the univerfe. 

Kudoxus the Cnidian W'as a entemporary with A- 
riilutle, though confiderably older, and is greatly cele¬ 
brated oil account of his (kill in aftronomy. He was 
the tirrt who introduced giomctry into the fcicnce, and 
he is Inppofcd to be the inventor of many pruponiiuns 
attributed to Euclid. Having travelled into Egv pi 
in the earlier pait uf his life, and ohtniiird a leioin- 
mindatiun from Agelilaus to MeCtanebus king vd 
Lgypt, he, by liis means, got accefs to the p>ii.ft., 
who had the knowledge of aftronomy entirely anioi g 
them, after which he taught in Alia and Italy. Se- 
iiec.i tells us that he brought the knowledge uf the 
planetary motions from Eg)i>t into Gieecc ; and At- 
clumciU'S, that he believed the diameter of the fun to 
be iiiuc times that of the iiiooti. tic ww alfo well 
acquainted with the method uf drawing a fun dial up¬ 
on a plane: fiom whence it maybe inferred that he 
uiidcrftood the ducti ine nf the prnje^fiun of the fphere ; 
yet, nutwitlillanding what has been faid concerning the 
obfcTvatiuDS of Eudoxus, it is not certain that his 
fphere was not taken from one much more ancient, 
alcribed to Chiron the Cetitaur. The reafon given for 
this luppufitinn is, that had the places of the ftars been 
taken from bis own oLfervatioiis, the confteilationa 
mull have been half a figii farther advanced than they 
are faid to be in his writings. 

Soon after Eudoxus, Calippus flouri.lied, whofe fy- 
ftem of the celeftial fphere is mentioned by Arillollc ; 
but he is better known from a period of 76 years, con¬ 
taining four corrrdlcd Mctonic periods, and which had 
its beginning at the fiimmcr folftice in the year 330 
before Chrift. But about this time, or rather earlier, 
the Greeks having begun to plant colonies in Itab, 

Gaul, and Egypt, thefe became acquainted with the 
Pythagorean fyftm, and the noiiuns of the ancient 
Druids concerning aftronomy. Julius Cwf't informs 
us, that the Litter were fkillcd in this feier-'^ • i^ud that 
the Gauls in general were able failor* whieli at that 
time they could not be without aco’'P''i^''t knowledge 
of aftronomy ; and it is related '' Pyihoas, who lived 
It Marfeilles in the time of Great, that 

he obferved the altitude fummer fol. 

ftice by means of a to have 

travelled as far as fettle the climates. 

After the Alexander the Great, fcieiiccssutc of 

flourilhed in any other part of the artrot.<...iy 

world ; 

^fpiccs of Ptolemy 
in all kinds of karni 
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Ml lliofc wlio them ; and tUij foliool conti- 

iiTtcd to be the feminary of ell kinds of lifi'nlun*, till 
flic invafion of the* Saracens in 650. 'I'iinorliaiia and 
Arylliilus, wliij firit cnlliv.ilcd llic aHronotnie.tl I'ticncc 
in tliis fdini)t, bc^an to put it on :» new locititi" j bein'' 

ihulIi n><*((: in tltt.li iiUA.*!\atiot)s« and r%a«^t in 

noting; down tlic limes wlieii they w.ne ina<K, than 
llitir jircd-:cfni;i'-. I’toleiny itlTiiri'S <■:>, that Hippar- 
dmi life of ihcr cibfcr«ilinns, hy montn of 

which lie difeoviTcd Una the lUi • had a motion in li>n- 
piUi'Je of about "'ic derive in a li'.indrtd ycaisj and 
be Cites naey of iheiv obff i\ali'»r.s, the olddt of v.'hieh 
i' hifueo the eredion oi this fduiol, in the year 2 (j%, 
wiien the moon jiiO toucheil the tiDi'tliv'rn liar in the 
I'oidie.id of the Scorpion : and the lull of them was 
ill the 1 year of riiii.iddpSuis, vhen Venus hnl the 
former iur of ibe four in the left wiujf of V'ligo. 

From this fine flic feience of altroiiomy confiniied 
grfall3 to iiciiaiirc. Arillavdius, who lived about *70 
years before Clinll, ftrciiunufly aflerlcd the I'ythago- 
Kan fyllem, and gave a method of detcrinioing the di- 
llanee of the fun by the moon’s dichotomy, liratof* 
tlicne?! born iit Cyrenc in a"i B. C. determined the 
me.iliirc of a great ciicle of the earth hy neanr. of a 
gnomon. Hm repiit.ition was fu gre.at, that he seas 
invited from Athens to Alexandria by Ptolemy Kucr- 
geles, and made by bun keeper of the royal librai v jt 
that place. At bis inltigaiion the fame prince let up 
tli.ifc aimillas or fjiheres, which Ilipparibiis and Ptole¬ 
my the adioiiomer afterwards employed fo fuecifsfully 
ill oliferving the heavens. He atfu found the dillanee 
between the tropics to be eleven fuch pans as the 
whole meridian contains eighty-thiec. About tin fame 
time Dcrofusi a native of Chaldea, flomiftied at A- 
■"tliens. He is hy fome faid lo have brought many olw 
fervations from Babylon, whieh are afehbed to the 
Greeks ; while others contend, that ibc Jattcr owe 
little or nothing of their attmnomic.M knowledge to 
Utfioverics the Babylonians. The celebrated Archimedes, who 
•j 1 ^rdii- fQ }5jp Ifajc Newton holds the firll place among 

‘ *''' mathematicians, was nothing inferior as an aflrotiomer 
to what he was as a geometrician. He de'ermined 
the didance of the nioou from the canh, of M-Tcnry 
from the moon, of Venus from Mercury, of the fim 
from Venus, of Murs fmm the fun, nf Jupiter from 
Man, and of Saturn from jupilcr; ns likuwifc the di- 
lliincc of the fixed liars fiom the orbit of Saturn. That 
he made aflronomie.al obfenatiuns, is not to lie duuht- 
5 and it appears from an epigram of the poet Clau- 
diaii.tlijt be invented a kind of {ilaneiariiim, or orrery, 
to repi/^.,It the phenomena and motions of the bca- 
n venlyhou.,;, 

Of Hii.pjT- llippauh.- ^..,5,1,^. p,f|^ jippiied himfclf to the 
ftudy of every „f ailvonomy, his pn deccflbrs hav¬ 
ing chiefly conlalv,jj the motions and iiagnitudes of 
the fiui and moon. ajfj, informs us, that he 

firll difeovered the on, . 
trio, and on this bypothcli ^ 

doxvis and Cabppus- fit gi , ^ ^ ^ obferra- 

tions; and lays “m; one of bis with 

another made by Ar.'larcbus > 
was enabled to dfUTmme the 
great precifion. Hipparchus Mfo hrft . V 
Lticipatinn <»f the moon’s iio<Us, the ■ j. 

her orbit, and that flic moved llower in htW »f 
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than in her perigee. He collcftid the .ie*ounti oi 
fnch aneiriit etlipfea as had been obferved by the Clial- 
deans and Kgyptians. He foimed bypotliefi, coit- 
rerning the cricllial molionc, and Liniliiucled tabbsoi 
tluiic of the lull and inuun, and would have done the 
fame w'ltb ibofc .if the plaiivl',, il he could luivc 

foliiid anrient obfervations fiilhdent for the purpnfe ; 
but, thefc being Wdiitmg, lie was obliged tociinlciit him', 
fell witli colleclnig fit oblVrvjlioiis for tbal purpufe, 

:*nd c»dea\T>uring to form iherniih of the live pl.im-ti'. 

By comparing bis own ohfcrvaltoris nii the Sjnea Virgi. 
ms with thofc of T’lmoelinrC'. at ;\lcxaiidna inatie 1: 0 
ye.irs befoie, he difeovered that the fisiti llai.i cliunged 
their places *nd had a llov.- n.otioii of their own from 
well to mil. He coi'iciftcd the Cubppic jieriod, and 
pnuitcd out fome erron. in the inethod laid down hy 
Er.itoflhetics for mial'mmg the eiicvimtirence of the 
earth. By rr.cau!. of geomtirt, winch was now gre.-i- 
K improved, hr wvo enabled to attempt the ealeiila- 
tioii of the fii.1'3 dillaiict in a more corrert mainhr tlun 
any of his predeccH'ors; but unhappily it required lo 
nu.e.h accuracy sn obfrrvalKin as was found i.-npraifti- 1 ? 
caide. His greatell work, however, was bis catalogtir M ikr- •' c 
of iiic fixtd liars, which he was induced to attempt 
b\ ll.e appearance of a m w liar. ’J'he Colnlogiic is 
fcr.cd by I’toleiny, and contain', the Icmjjitiidcs aiur ” 
hi;nudes oi \oii liars, with their .ipparitiL maj; iiiliidis. 

He vvn'ii- alfo concerning the iulcrvals between the 
echpfrs both folar and lunar, and is faid to liavi; taleii- 
laud .ill that were to u ijipeii for no lefs ihi.ii 600 ytai s 
from bis time. 

Lilili' progreb. itasm.itle in aftronoiry from I be lime '’jU'i.f 
t<f Hipparchus to that of Piolviny, who ilourillud 
ill the tirft century. 'I'hc jirmeiplis on which his fy- 
ftem IS built are indeed erroneous; but liis work will 
always he valuable on account of the number of aiiciv.nl 
obfervations it contains, li was lii ll traiidated out of 
the Greek into Arabic in the year S27, and i’lio i.atiii 
fiom the Arabic in I'lie Oretk oiigmal was 

unknown in Europe till the beginning of tiie 17’h 
centiirs-, when u was brouglit from Coii(bi'r,i io|il.', 
then taken by the n’urk<, by (Jenrge a iiionv. (,( Tim- 
prarind, who tranllated it into i.ii;iii. V.inouscditioii, 
were afteiw.nds piibbliK'J; Uii liitle or no iinpro'c- 
meni was made by the Greeks lu thi.i i. iencc. 

During the long ptiiod from the year br.'o to the •M --y 
beginning of the i4tb cvutuiy, the wcllein parts of"'' ' 

Europe were immerfed in deep igtior.incc and barbaii-'"’^”' 
ty. However, fevcral learned men arofe among the 
Arabians. The caliph A] Manfiir was llie J'nd who 
introduced a tnlle for the Icicnccs in his empire. H-s 
grandfon A 1 Maniun, who afeended the thmuein Sij. 
wa« a great encourager of the fciences, and devoted 
much of hit own time to the fludy of tliem. iie made 
many allronomicul obfervations bimfelf, and deienuined 
tlie obliquity of the ecliptic to be ?j’’ 115'. lie em¬ 
ployed many able meclianict in cniiilnifting proper 
inilruments, which he mode ufe of for bis obfervations; 
and under his aufpiccs a degree of the earth was mea- 
fiiml Ik fii'onnrl lime in Hie plain nf Singar, on the bor. 
dec of the Red fea. From this time altrotiomv was 
lludmully cultivated by the Arabians; and Element* 
of Allronomy were written by Alferganns, who was 
partly cotemporary with the caliph A 1 Mainun. But 
the mud celebrated of all their allroiiomcrt is Albateg- 
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riu«, who lived about the year of Chrifl 880. He 
greatly reformed aflioriomyt by comparing hit own ob- 
Wvations with thofe of Ptolemy. TliUt lie ralciiUted 
the motion of the fuii’.i apogee from Ptolemy's time to 

hia nwn ; drtrrminrtl the prrerfllon (if llir* rrjtiinrtlcA 
to be one degree in 70 ye.ir»; and fixed the fon’s 
pealell declination at 23.,^ j'. I'inding that the tables 
of Ptolemy required mticli correfiion, he compofed 
new ones of hU own fitted to the meridian of Araftna 
which were long held in eftimatiem by the Arabians. 
After his time, thongh feveral eminent afironomers ap¬ 
peared among the Saracens, none made any rery va¬ 
luable ohfervatioas for feveral centuries, excepting Kbn 
Younis afiroiiomer to the caliph of Kgypt, who ob> 
fcrvrd three eclipfea with fuch care, that by means of 
them vve are enabled to determine the <iiiantity of the 
moon’s scccleratinii fince that time. 
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ganiis, and other Arabian nilroaomers: tliis vrorlt 
was fo much cehbrated, tliat for 300 yeari, jfwas pro. 
ferred in tlie fchnuls to every other; and hat beva 
thought worthy of feveral commentariL'S, particularly 
by Clavius in 1531, In IJ40, Alplionfo king of 0 »- 
llile caufed the tables of I’tokmy to be corrected : for 
which piirpofr he nfTemhlcd many perfons ikilled in 
•ifironnmy, ChrilliHiis, Jews, and Moors; by whom 
the tables called yilp/yjKjiat were compofed at the ix- 
pence of 40,000, or according to others 400,000 du¬ 
cats. About the fame time, Roger Bacon, an Knglifli 
monk, piibliflu'd many things relative to alfronomy ; 
parttculariy of the places of the fixed liars, folar rays, 
and lunar afpe£ta. Vitcilio, e Polandcr, wrote nirea. 
tife on Optics about 1270, in which he (liowed tlic ufc 
of refradions in allroiiomy. 

J'rom lliiB time to that of Purhach, who wr.s boni lri['n \-- 


Other eminent Saracen allronomers were, Ar?achel 
a Moor of Spain, who obferved the obliquity of the 
telipfes, and coiillruAed tables of lines, or half chorda 
of double dres, dividing the diameter into 300 parts; 
and Allman, his cotemporary, wlio firll Ihotved the 
importarcc of the theory of refr.iiAiona in aAronomy ( 
nn'.ing nlfo upon the twilight, ihchcigbtt of tlieclouds, 
and the phenomenon of the horizontal moon. 

Ulug Beg, a grandfon of the famous Tartar prince 
Timur Beg, or Tamerlane, was a great proficient ia 
practical allronomy. He is faid to have had very large 
iidlruments for making lijs obfenations; particularly 
n qviadraiit as high as tlie church of SaiiAa Sophia at 
ConlUntinoplc, which is 180 Koiiian feet. He com- 
]>of(d aflronomicnl tables from his own obfervations for 
the meridian of Saniiircaiul his capital, fo exa<^ as to 
liilRr very little from ihcfc afterwards conftruflcd by 
'I'yeho Brahe t but his principal work, is bis catalogue 
of the fixed liars, made from his own obfervations in 
the year of ChriA 1437. The accuracy of his obfer- 
vaiioiis may be gathered from his determining the height 
of the pole at Samarcand to be 37' 2^", 

Bolides thefe improvements, we arc indebted to the 
.’\rahianB for the prefent form of trigonometry. Me- 
iicluLir, indeed, an eminent Greek ailronomer, who 
fiouridted about the year 90, had publilhed three books 
of Spherics, in which h« treated of the gcometiy ne- 
cdiiiiy to allronomy, imd which (how great Ikill in the 
Icicnccs; but his methods were very laborious, even 
lifter they had been improved and rendered more iimplc 
liy Ptoli'tny ; but Geher, the Arabian, inAcad of the 
.uieicnt method, propofed three or four theorems, 
which are the foundation of our modern trigonometry. 
'The AtdbiaiiB alfo made the pmdice Bill more fimpic, 
by uling fines iiillead of the chords of double arcs, 
jg 'I'he aritlitnelicdl charaders they bad from the Indians, 
vival el During the grrateA part of this time, almoA all £u- 
-unusiy rope continued ignorant not only of aAronomy but of 
kuropci every other fdeuce. The emperor Frederic II. lirft 
begau to encourage learning in is 30; reAoritig fome 
univerfities, and founding a new one iu Vienmu He 
aifo caufed the works of Ariftotle,' and the Alnagett 
nr AAronomical TreatiCv of Plolcmys to be tranllaud 
Latin ; and from the tninllatton of this Look we 
' date the revival of aAronomy in £or<>pe. Twoycari 
r its publication, John d« Sacro fiofeo, or of Ha- 
X, an Englifliman, uTotc his four books Dt Hphirrit 
uick he compiled from Ptolemy, Alhategnim, Alfer- 


in 1423, few or no improvements were made in aAio- 
nomy. He wrote a commentary ou Ptulimy’s AI- 
magell, fome treatifes on Aritiimnic .'ind Dialling, 
with tables for vnrious climates. He nut only iifvd 
fpberes and globes, but ronllrufled tliein himfcif; and 
formed new tables of the fixed Aars, reduced to the 
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middle of that age. He compofed alfo new tables oi 
fines for every ten minutes, which Regiomuntanus af¬ 
terwards extended to every lingle minute, making the 
whole fine ( 3 o, with 6 cyphers annexed. He likewifc 
correfred the tables of the planets, making neweequa- 
linns to them, becaiifc the Alphonfinc tables were very 
faulty in this refped. lii his folar tables he placed the 
fun’s apogee in tbe beginning of Cancer; but retained 
the obliquity of the ecliptic 23” 33v', to which it had 
been reduced by the lateA obfervatioas. He made 
new tables for computing eclipfes, of whi^ he cbA.T- 
vrd fome, and had jull publilhed a theory of the planets, 
when he died in 1461. jo 

John Muller of Montcregio (Coningfberg), a town of Reg!*' 
of Franconia, from whence be was called A/jr/eawn/omw, moniannh 
was the fcholar and fuccelTor of Purbach. He cois- 
pleted the epitome of Ptolemy’s Almagcft which Pur¬ 
bach had begun : and after tbe death of tbe latter, 
went to Rome, where he tuade many sAronomical ob- 
fervationa. Having returned to Nuremberg in 1471, 
he was entertained by a wealthy citizen named Bernard 
H'ahlfr, who having a gnat k>ve for aAronomy, caufed 
feveral iuAruments to he made under tbe direAion of 


Regiomontauus, for obferving the altitudes of the fun 
and Aars, and other celcAisI phenomena.' Among 
thefe was an rrmillary aftrolabe, like that which haV 
been ufed by Hipparchus and Ptolemy at Alexan'^^^s 
and with which many obfervations were . * 

alfo made cphcmcridei for 30 years to c<im{'^ ^”*'*”B 
the hinatkma, eclipfes, &c. He wrote 
the Planets and Comets, and a Treat’^ fnanglcs 
yet in repute for feveral txtraord'/T f* ,** V* ^ 
faid to have been the firA who L'* 
tangents intolrigouometry ; ‘ ,** publilhed iji 
print (the art of p.intinu > ^‘"8 invented) 

The works of many of eelehrated a„c-.ci.t 

aArouomm. Aftr. V 
Rome. WahheruL-^fiJl^f" 

rinu^'hil ‘^•‘infl'-umciits he had till 

hrotr^ of Nuernberg, and pubJilbtd 

* there 
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there ty John SclioneTin J544; aftrrrarJsby Rnellins 
at the end of the obfcrvatior.a made by the )andgravc 
of HefTi- in 1618 ; and UHly, in if>66, with thofc of 
'I'yt'ho Brahe. Walthcr, luiwcTtr, as we are told by 
.Snelluii. found fault with hi» atmilla, not bcinjr able 
to five any obfervation with certainty to Icfs than tt-n 
minute*. He made lift of a i*ood clock, which all'o 
II wat a late invciuioii in thofc days. 

31 Werner. John Werner, a clergyman, fiiccceded Walthcr as 
•illroromcr at Nuremberg; having applied himftlf with 
great BlTiduity to tlit ftudy of that feience from hi# in¬ 
fancy. He (.hfiTved the motion of the coiru-t in 15CO; 
and puhiilheJ fcveral trails, in wliich he handled many 
capitui points of geometry, aflinmimy, and geography, 
in a mnllcrly manner. He puhliflicd a trannation of 
PloLmy’s Geography, with a cnminentary, which i* 
fim c.\tant. In this he full propofed the method of 
findi.ig the longitude at fea by tdifcrving the moon's 
diflancc from tlic fixed liars; which is now fo fuc- 
i ihfnllv put in pnivlici^ He alfo publi/hrd many 
other treatifes on mathematics and geography; bnt 
the mod remarkable of all his treatifes are thofc 
roncerning the motion of the eighth fphere or of 
the fixed rtavs, and a fliort theory of llic fame. In 
this he fiiowcd, by comparing his own ohfervations 
of the liar* Rcgulus, Spica Virginia, and the bright 
flar ill the fouthem fcnle of the Balance, made in 

‘ tf'4» with the places afiigned to the fame flai-s by 

Htulemy, Ali^onfas, and others, that the mniion uf 
the fixed ftars, now called thr frfttjjion ef ll.'t f/uinoi- 
tkl J>oinlt, is one-degree ten minotes in ico years, and 
not one degree only, a* former aflronom<Ts had made 
it. He ina« the obliquity of the ecliptic 23* ?8', and 
the firft ftar of Aries 26“ didaiit from the equinoctial 
point. He alfo conftrufted a planetarium reprcfentiiig 
tlieceledial motions according to the Ptolemaic hypo- 
tbefil, tod made | great number of metc<iroIogK-:il ob- 
ferntioni with a new' towards the predidion of the 
weather. The obliquity of the rcliptic was fettled by 
Dominic Maria, the friend of Copernicus, at 23*' 29, 
which is dUl held to be jud. 

Pythago- The ceTtrbmted Nicolaus Copernicus next makes his 
appearance, and is undoubtedly the great reformer of 
adronomical fcicncc. He was originally bivd to the 
'T ““''praftice of medicine, and had obtained the degree of 
Doflur in that faculty ; but having conceived a great 
regard for the mathematical fcicnccs, cfprcially adro. 
uutny, he travelled into Italy, where he for fome time 
•vas taught by Dominic Marin, or rather aflided him in 
his-sihonofirical uper^tions. On hi* return to his own 
coiuiw, bring made one of-thc canons of the church, 
be apphu himfclf with the utmod afliduity to the con¬ 
templation f heavens, and to the dudy of the cc- 
Icdial motioni fypjj pjrctivcd the deficiency of ull 
the hypothefes u. it liaj been attempted to ac- 

iouni forthcfemoi.-,. ihisrcafcnhe fcl him- 

lUf to ftudy the worki f ancients, w ith all of whom 
be alfo was dilfntistud -ptiug Pvthagoras; who, as 
lias been already related, . j-y,, 

tre, and foppofed all ihepla.j^ 
far, tori-volve round him. us, that he 

began to entertain thefe ^ » the year 1507 ; 

but not being fali?ficd with dating 
of his hyputhefis. he became f tj-ermining 

the fcveral ucriodicnl rcvoU.t ;or.r. of the ^ 


thence of conflrufling tables of their motion* whir’i 
miglil be more agrerable to truth than thole of Ptole¬ 
my and Alphonfus. The obfcivuiion* be was etiahled 
to make, however, mud have been cxtreir.riy inaccu. 
rate; as he tells us, that if ».':th the indromei.ts he mad • 
ufe of he dtould be able to cone within ten mimitis 01' 
the truth, he firoii'd rejoice no lifs than Py'-hagora*; 
did when he difcovcrid the proportion of the hypothr- 
nufe to the other luo fiile> of a right-angled iriangK'. 
Iliswork was rinnpleted in the year 1530; hut he 
could net he prevailed upon to piihlilh it till towards 
the end cf his life, partly through diffidence, ml part¬ 
ly thmiigh fear of the odenee whicli might be taken 
at the fitigularicy of the dottrine* let forth in if. .At 
lad, overcome by the importunities of iii's friends, he 
fulftred it to be pnblillied at thrir expcncc, arid iDider 
the iiifpeeticn of Schoncr and OfiaiiJer, with a did.- 
catioii to Pope i’aul HI. and a preface, in which .t 
wai attemjited to palliate as much as poffible the extrs- 
ordiiiary imiovalions it cuiitained. During the time 
of its public.ition, the author himfclf was attacked by 
a bloody flux, fuecredcil by a paKy; fo that he rtccii- 
ed a copy oii1y a few lioura before hi* death, which 
happened on the 23d of May 1543. 

After the death of Copernicus, liir r.llronomical 
fcicncc was greatly improved by Kriumi r, Nonius, Ap- 
pian, aud Gemora I-'rifins. Schoncr fuv.ivcil Copci- 
nicus only four yeai-s : however, he greatly inipro^d 
the methods of making celcdia! obfcn-alions, reformed 
and explained the kalcndar, and publiihed a treatife cf 
cofmography. Nonius had applied hirufrlf very eaily 
to the dudy of adronomy and navigation ; but finding 
the iTidnimcnt* at ihai time in ufe cxctffiiely inaccu¬ 
rate, lie applied himfelf to the invention of othnj 
which Ihould be Icfs liable to iucoiivcmeroc. TIms he 
invented the adronomical qu'idiant, in nhiili he diiid- 
ed the degrees into niinutis hy a number of concir.tri<t 
circles. The fird of ihele was divided into 90 equu’ 
parts, the feroiid into i'l), t)je thiid into 8K, and lo 
on as low as 46 ; and thus, as the index of the qua¬ 
drant wouM ahvays f.i!l upon one or other of the divi- 
fions, or very near it, the tniimtes might be known 
by computation. He piiblilhrd many ireatifo* on nui- 
thematiial fubjt^s, particularly one which dftcficd 
the errors of Orontius, who lud imagined that he 
could fquare the circle, double the cube, &c. hy find¬ 
ing two mean proportionals betwixt two right lines. 
Appian's chief work was entitled Thr Cs/jram Jjlr- 
BMWjr; and was publifhcd at Inguldlladt ui 1540,' d. - 
dicaced to the emperor Cliarlrs \'. and hts brother 
FeTditiand. In thi* he ftiowed how to refolve ailnino- 
mical probleois by means of inilrumcnti, without litbcr 
calculations or tables; to obferve the places of the 
flars and planets by the allrolabe : and to foretrl 
eclipfea, and deferibe the tiguies of tlicm : tlic whole 
iliunrated by proper diagrams. In his feeond book 
he deferibes the method of dividing an iillroiiomi- 
cal quadrant, and of uliiig it propeih. His trea- 
tife eKMlcbnles wwK ihe obfi*Tv.-,tinn i\f five coinett. 
Gemma Frifius wrote a commentary on a work of Ap- 
pian, entitled his Cofini^^^rjthy, with many obfe^valioll^ 
of eclipfcs. He inifiitco alfo the aftronomical ring, 
and fevcral other inilvununts, which, though tliey 
could not boall of much exadnefs fuperior to others, 
were yet of confiil-;r.ii:lc utility in taking obfervatioot 


at 
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at iea; and is alfo meniorahle fur being the firtl 
who prupofed a time-keeper for determining the Ion* 
girude at ft-a. George Juachim Rheticus wa« a fcho* 
lav of CopcrnicuSt to attend whufe lectures he gave up 
hU profclTorlhip of mathematics at Wlttcmberg. For 
the improvement of aftronomienl cjiculationc, he began 
to conitnifl a table of (Inet, tangents, and fecants, for 
every minute and ten fecundsof the quadrant. In ihh 
work he firft Ihuwcd the ufe of fecants in trigonometry, 
and greatly enlarged the ufe of tangents, firll inveutrf 
by Regiomor.tacus ; hut be alTigncd fnr the radius a 
much larger number of places than had been done be¬ 
fore, for the greater cxaAnefs of calculation. This 
great work he did not live to accomplifh •, but it was 
compU'icd by his difciple Valentine Otho, and publilh- 
rd at llfidcihcrg in IJ9+, 

Several il- During this century, the llfl of aflronomer* was dig- 
Inftrious iiificd by fomc very illuHrious names. About the 
perfons ap. y^.^r iy6j, William IV. landgraye of Heffc CaiTel, ap- 
ftu(!*°or plied himfclf to the lltiJy of aftronomy. With the af- 
sftrJnomv Rothman and Uurgius, the former an aftro- 

^ nomer, the latter an excellent mathematical inftrument 
maker, he ertftetl an obfervatovy on the top of his pa¬ 
lace at CafTel, and fumiilied it with fuch inilrumeiits 
as were then in ufe, made in the bed manner the artills 
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hare amounted to 200,000 crowtiK. The method of 
dividing hy diagonaU, which Tyclni greatly admiredt 
was the invtntion of Mr Richard Chanccler, an Eog- 
lidiman: Tytho, however, (hows that il is not accu¬ 
rately true when draight lines arc employed, and the 
ciivlea at equni JiilAitcca frum each other ^ bui that it 
may be corrcficd by making circular diagonals, which 
if continued would pafs through the cciitic. 

Tycho employed his time at Hranibtirg to the bed 
advantage ; but falling into diferedit on the death of - 

the king, he was obliged to remote to HollU'in. and at 
Ull found meana to get himfclf introduced Co the em¬ 
peror, with whom he continued to his death. He is 
well known to have been the inventor of fylltm 
of adronomy, which be.irM bis name; and wliieli be 
vainly endeavoured to edablidt on the ruins of that 
of Copernicus j but the fimplicity and evident confo- 
nuncy to the phenomena of nature, difplaycd in all 
parts of the Cupernican fyileni, foon got the better of 
the unnatural and complicaieJ lyllcm of Tycho. His 
works, however, w'hichare very numerous, difeorerhitn 
to have been a man of vnd abilities. After his death 
the caillc of ITraniburg quickly fell to decay, and in¬ 
deed feems to have been purpofely pulled down ; for, 
in 1652, when Mr Huet went to Sweden, it was aJmnd 


of that age could execute. With thefc he made a great 
number of obfervations, which were by Hevelius pre- 
Icrrcd to tliole of Tycho llrahc, and which were piib- 
liibed bv Snrllius in lAjS. From thefe oblcrvations- 
hc deternnned the longitudes and latitudes of 400 
flars, which be infcricd in a catalogue where their 
places aie redtillcd to the beginning of the year 

J4 Jfys- 

DKcrva- Tycho Brahe began bis obfervations about the fame 
ion-of time with the landgrave of Hide, already mcniioned. 
I^ydio obferved the great conjuiiftion of Saturn and Ju- 

pitcr in I5f)3; and finding the infiruments he could 
procure very inaccurate, he made a cjuudrant capable 
of fhowing tingle minutes, and llkewifc a fextant four 
(iihits radius. In tyyi, he difeovered a new (lar in 
the chair of CalTiopeia ; which induced him, like Hip¬ 
parchus, to make a catalogue of the ftara. This con- 
laiiiid the places of 777 fia«, reftifiedto the year 1660; 
but inftcad of the moon, which was ufed by the ancients 
to cuniiefi the places of the fun and (lars, Tycho fub- 
llituied Venus as having little or no parallax, and yet 
being like the moon vifible both day and night. By 
the recommendation of the landgrave of HefTr, he 
ublained from the king of Denmark the illand of IIu- 
25 cuiia, oppofite to Copenhagen, -here an obfcivatory 
Account of WHS built. The firft (lone of this building, afterwards 
.Iraniluirg, Urnniluv", was laiil in the year 1576. It was 

•i« obftr- g fqiiare form, one fide of it being about 60 feet in 
'atory. jg^gth . and on the Mil and weft fidcs were two round 
towrrs of 32 feet diameter each. The iDllruments 
v^^orc Urge and folid than bad ever been fecn be- 
f/SB any aflronomcr. They confided of quadrants, 
fecants, circles, femicircles,armiihc both equatorial and 
zodiacal, parallaftic rulers, rings, aftrolabes, globes, 
clocks, and fun-dials. Thefe irftrumems were £0 di¬ 
vided as to (how fingle minutes ; and in feme the arch 
might off to 10 fcconds. Moft of the divifions 

yaae^TOnal; but he had one quadrant divided ac- 
the method invented by Nonius; that is, by 
circles. The whole expcnce is’faidto 


level with the ground, and few traces of the Walls could 
be difeerned. None of the neighbouring inhabitants 
had ever heard of the name of'I’ycho or Umniburg, 
excepting one old man, whom Mr liuet found out 
with great difficulty, and who had been a fervant in 
the family. AU the difeoveriea of Pitrbacli, Regiomon- 
lanus, and Tycho, were collefled and pubiilhed in tbff 
year 1621, by Longomontanus, who bad beiw Tycfao'e 
favourite fcholar. $6 

Wbilt Tycho refided at Prague with the empciw.DIfcovtrie* 
be invittd thither John Kepler, afterwards fo famoul®^*^*F**‘’ 
fur his difeoveries. Under the tuition of fo great lit. 
ailronomer, the latter quickly* made as amaiuiig pru- 
grefs. He found that his predeceffors had erred in 
fuppofing the orbits of the planets to be circular, and 
their motions uniform ; on the contrary, he perceived 
from his own obfervations, that they were elliptical, 
and their motions unequal, having the fun i» one of 
the foci of their orbits { but that, howc^ cr they varied 
in abfolute velocity, a line drawn from the centre of 
the fun to the planet, and revolving with it, would al¬ 
ways deferibe equal areas iu equal times. He difeo- 
vcTcd, in the year that the fquarcs of thcjieri. 

odical time* are as the cubes of the dillances of the 
planets; two laws which Iiave been of the greatell 
portance to the advancement of ailroDomy. He *cnis 
to have had fomc notion of the cxienfive pow-' the 
principle of gravity : for he tells us, that x-Xvity is a 
mutual power betwixt two bodies; that moon and 
earth tend towards each otlier, and meet in 3 

point nearer the earth than the moo proportion 

of the fuperior magnitude of the.'’’®'*’' 'J'*'® they not 
hindered by their projeflile ’ “5 

that the tides arife from th of the waters 

towards the moon: bow ^ ', * 1 ®* “dheix Aeadi- 
lyto thefe principle^ fubffituted others 

as the caufJs of 

Colemporarv f w^«Mr Edward Wright, 

and Napi?r h;?we 
owe ftwrr’'* ^ tnwidional obfervations of tlie 

. fun's 
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altitude, inad« witb 3 qnadntnt of fix feet radius, While aftronomers were tlius bufy in reeking new s8 

in the yean 1594, iJ95i and ijy6{ from which he difcoveries, the mathematitiaiit in difFereut countries : 

greatly inipnivcd the theory of the fun’s motion, and were no left earneftly employed in conArndling loga-**"'' rlj* 

computed more exadt tables of his declination (iiaa rithmic tnbict to faeilitarc tluir calculations. Denja. ^ 

had been done by any perfun before. He publifhed min UrAnus, an excellent mathematician of Brandeii- 


•ilfo, in 1599, an exccDcnt Treatile, entitled, “Cer¬ 
tain Errors in Kavigatinn difeovered and deteded.” 
To the latter we arc indebted for the knuwlcdgr of 
logarithms; a difcovery, as was juftlyobferved by l>r 
Halley, one of the mofi uftful ever made in the art of 
numhering. John Bayer, a German, who lived about 
the fame time, will ever he memorable fur his work 
entitled [/ninemfiria, wliich is a very complete celcltial 
ail.as, or a colleAioii of all the coiillellations viiible in 
Kiinipe. To this he added a nomendature, in which 
the liars in each conAclIation ve marked with the let- 
itTs of the Greek alphabet; and thus every ilarin the 
heavens may be referred to with the utmoll preciAuti 
and exaftneft. About the fame time alfo, alironomy 
was cultivated by many other perfons; abroad, by 
Maginua, Mercator, Maiirolycus, Homclius, Schultct, 
.Steviii, &c.; and by Thumua and Leonard Digges, 
John Dee, and Kolnj-t Flood, in England : but iiooe 
of them made any conAJcrable impravcmeiit. 

Invi'iiiion 'fhe beginning of the lyih century was diHinguifh- 
•■h'ii'lcnpeied not only by the difeovery of logarithms, but by 
tonic- that oftclcfcopea; a fort of iuftruments by which a- 
(jnriK dif- ftronomy was brought to a degree of-perfe^ion utterly 
ruvitjcs. inconceivable by thofe who itnew nothing of them. 

The queflion concerning the inveotorisdifciifled under 
the article Optics ; but whoever was entitled to this 
ntrit, it ii certain that Galileo was the Aril who 
brought them to Cuch perfcAion as to make any con. 
fiderable difcuverics m the celeftial rrgions. With in- 
finioients of his own making, Galileo difeovered the 
' ibe^liditiea in the moon’s furface, the fatellites of Jii- 
piter* attdthe ring of Saturn; though this laft was 
unknown to him after he had fecn it, and the view he 
got made him conclude that the planet had a threefold 
body, or that it was of an oblong Atape like an olive. 
He difeovered fpota on the fun, by nscans of which he 
found out the revolution of that luminary on hii axis; 
and he difeovered alfo that the milky way and nebular 
were full of fmall ftars. It was not, however, till 
fomc time after thefc difeoveries were made, that Ga> 
lilro and others thought of applying the obfervations. 
on Jupiter's fatellites to the purpofe of Anding the lon¬ 
gitude of places on the furface of the rarth ; and even 
after this was thought of, aArouomers found it fo dif- 
hv>dt to conftruil tables of their motions, that it was 
nut after many obfervations had been made in 
diilant (laces of the world, that Caflini was able to de- 
teimine pofiiions of the futellites were moft pro¬ 
per for fuuii 9 out the longitude. At lalt he per- 
ccived that the „f (h,. fatellite into the 

Aiudow of J«P'^*’'and the exit of it from the fame, 
were the moll prevpv purpofe ■, that next to 

thefc the coiijunAions “ ,},e fatellites with Jupiter, ot 
with one another, may be cfpccially when 

any two of them, moving m .jj,trary diicAions, meet 
with each other; ami wftly't - obfrrvations on the 
fhadowfi of tlie fatellites, which n, . the.diflc 

of Jupiter, are ufcful, as alio the i, 
upon his face, and are earned ahu’B “ >}, greater ve¬ 
locity than hat hitherto been liilcovercd . 
c.tbcx heavenly bodies. 


burgh, calculated much larger tablrv of logarilhmH than 
had been done by their noble inventor, and publifhed 
them in i6aj. They were improved by Henry Briggs, 

Savilian profefTor at Oxford; who by making unity the 
logarithm of ten, thus rendered them much more con¬ 
venient for the purpofes of calculation. J-ogasicfamic 
tables of fines and tangents wciy alfo compolcJ by Mr 
Briggs and Adrian Vlacq at Goude, fo tliat the hull- 
nefi of calculation wss now rendered nearly as eafy as 
poflible. 

In 1633, Mr Horrox, a young aAronoroerof veiyTrsnii: i? 
extraordinary talents, dilcovcred that Venus would paL ' '7’“' 
over the difle of the fun ou the 34111 of November 
1639. This event he announced only to one friend, 
a Mr Crabtree; and thefc two were the only pcrion» 
ill the world who obfervrd tliis traiiAt the Arfl time it 
had ever been viewed by human eJC^. Mr Hoiros 
made many ufcful ohfervations .nt the time; and had 
even formed a new theury of the moon, fu ingeuious 
as to attraA the notice of Sir Ifaac Newton : but ihc 
hopes of allronomcrs from the abilities of tide excel¬ 
lent rouug man were blaAcd by his dcalh m the begin¬ 
ning of January 1630. 

About the year 1638 many learned men he^an tor im;i.. .r. 
afTcmble at Paris in order to hold tniiforcnecs tut d.i-cf 
ferent fcieiitific fubje£ls, which was the lir:t fouiitU;icn‘’''^^'^*|;'* 
of the Royal .\cadcmy of Sciences in th-it capiul. .j'. 

This praclice was introduced in France by MeifvsinusitJi,' • 
and foon after at London by Oldenburg; wliicli laiJi-i.-tj .r 
the foundation of the Royal Society there. Abbrilt-nrOn 
this time alfo the celebrated allronorner Heveiius Aou- 
rilhed at Dantzic, building an oUTervatury in his owr 
houfc, and fumilhing it with excellent inAruments of 
Isis own coiiArudUon ; paiticularly o^tania and fextants 
of braft, of tbrec and four feet radius, us well as tc- 
Icfcopcs, with which he conllantly obfirvcd the fputs 
and phafes of the moon, and from which obfervatiuiis 
Ik afterwards compiled his excellent and beautiful work 
entitled Stltnogriiphia. This noble building, together 
with all the books and inilruments it contained, was 
confumed by Are on the 26th of September 1679 ; 
but the memory, as well as the form and conilru^lion 
of the inAruments, is preferved in a curious work of 
the ingenious inventor, entitled Aforliino Ctlfjl'u} tlio’ 
almoft the whole impreffion of this book was involved 
in the fame fate with the inArumentt it defcribei. The 
damage. fuAained on this occafion was cAima'ed at 
30,000 crowns. 

Tbe celebrated EngliAi mechanic Dr Hooke, wha 
was cotemporary with Hcvehui, had in the mean time, 
invented ioAruments with lelefcopic Aghts, which he 
preferred to thufc ufed by Heveiius fo much, that a 
ilifpute commenced, which procured Heveiius a viAt 
from Dr Halley. 'The latter had at that time taken 
a voyage to St Helena at the defirc cf tlic Royal So¬ 
ciety, in order to oblerve and form a catalogue ot the 
Aars in tlie fouthern hemifphere. The reiuit of hia 
obfervations with Hevetius's inAruments wms, that 
three fevcral obfervations on the Spica Virginis and 
Krgulus differed only a few fecouds from each other. 

They were the inveution of Tycho Brahe, and are- 

deferibed-. 
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Ijtared ia Ae ye*n 1736, 1743, and ijfj. He 
maJc new and moft accurate tsblca of the motioni of 
Jupitir’a fairllitcst froiri hit omi obfervations and tbufe 
ol Dr Puuiid i and fiom a multitude of obfereationt of 
the f>)n, moon, and flan, was enabled to f^ive the moll 
ac< ui.ite table of mean refradions yet extant, as well as 
the h fl methods of cumputinji' the variations of thofe 
reftadtiouB anling from the diii'erent Rates of the air as 
iiidic I ted by the thermometer and barometer. In 1750, 
h.ivi.ii*’ nrof tired a very large tranfit inftrumeot m ide by 
Ml Ihi.l, and a new ninral (quadrant of brafs eight feet 
rjiliun, he began to make oblervations with redoubled 
indnftry; fo that betwixt this time and bii death, 
wlucli h.ippentd in he made obfervatient fur fet¬ 

tling t!ie places of all the flats in the Britifli catalogue, 
togetlicr iMth near 1500 places of the moon, much the 
gii at r part of which he compared with the tables of 
Ml Mayer. 

In the mean time the French aflronomers were afR- 
i IVuich in thtir endeavours to promote the fcience of 

ruii.^. atlniiiomy. The theoiy of the moon, which had been 
»*. given 111 0 gcneial way by Sir Ifaac Newton, began to 
be parlicnluily ronfidered by Mclfis Clairault, D'A¬ 
lembert, EuKt, Mayri, Simpfun, and WalmJly j though 
ClaiiHiiIt, Elder, and Mayer, diilitiguifhed themfcivcs 
beyond any of the rcfl, and Mr Euler has been paiticu- 
lariy happy m the arrangement of his tables for the cafe 
and expedition of computation. He was excelled in 
ex.tilnc.fj, however, by Mayer, who publifhed his 
tables in the Gottingen AAs for J753. In thefe the 
errors in longitude never exceeded two minutes; and 
having yet »rlhcr improved them, he fi-nt a copy to 
the loids of the Bntifli adiniialty in 175;; and it 
w.ns this copy which Di Bradley compared with his 
obfervations, as already mentioned. His tail currcAions 
of them weic afterwards fiiit over by hi, widow; for 
which fhc and her children received a reward of 3000L 
Accurate tables for Jiipitcr’t fatellites were alfo cum- 
pofed by Mr Wii gentin a moft exccUvnl Swedilli aRro^ 
nomer, and publifhed in the Upfal A£ts in 1741; which 
have fince been corredled by the author in fuel) a nan- 
ner as to render them greatly fuperior to any ever pu¬ 
blifhed before. 

'M dc Atnongft the many French aftronnmers who costri- 
Csiile. buted to the advancement of the fcience, we arc parti¬ 
cularly indebted to M. de la Caille, for a moft execU 
Vnt fet of folar tables, in which he has made allowan¬ 
ces for the uttraflioiisofjupiter, Venus, and the Moon. 
In 1750 he went to the Cape of Good Hope, in order 
to make obfervations in ennren with the moft celebrated 
aflronomers in Europe, for determining the parallax of 
the moon, ss well as of the planet Mars, and from 
thence that of cb« fun ; from whence it appeared that 
the parallax of tbi^'fim could not greatly exceed 10 fe- 
conds. Here he re-examined and adjufted the places 
of the fouthern ftars with great accuracy, and roea- 
fured a degree of the meridian at that place. In Italy 
the fcience was cultivated with the greuteft ailiduity by 
Signiur Bianchini, Father Bofeovich, Fiifi, Maiiftedi, 
Zanotti, and many others; in Swedm by Wargen- 
tin already mentioned, Blingniftern, Mallet, and Plan- 
mail; and ill Germany, by Euler, elder and younger, 
Mayer, Lambert, Grifehow, 4 c. In the year 5760 
all the learned focieties in Europe began to prepare for 
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obferving the tranfit of Venus over the fun, foretold by 
Dr Halley upwards of 8o years before it happened, 
fhowing at the fame time the important ufv which 
might be made of it. Unfortunately, however, fur 
t- e caufc of fcience, many of the allronunieiii ftnt out 
to obferve this phenomenon were prevented by una¬ 
voidable accidents fiom leaching the places of their 
deilniativn, and others were difappoiiited by the bad- 
nefs of the weather. It happened alfo, tliat the cir- 
cuniliances.of the pheiiomcnnn were much Icfs favour¬ 
able for the purpofe of determining the fun’a pnnillax 
than had been expcflcd by Dr Halley, uivmg to the 
faults of the tables he made ufe of; fo that, nutwith- 
ftaiidiiig all the labours of aftronotners at that time, 
they were not able to determine the matter ; and even 
after their observations in >769, when the ciicumliaii. 

CCS of the traoCl were more favournble, the pai allax of 
the fun remained (liU uncertain. 

Dr Bradley was fucceeded iu his office of aftronomer 
royal by Mr Blifi, Savilian ptofifTor of allropomy at 
Oxford; who being in a very dcelining (late of health 
at the time of hit aceefilon to the office, did not enjoy 
it long. He wu fucceedid by the learned Nivil 
Maficilyne, D. D. the prdent aftronomer royal, wliofe 
name will be rendered immortal by his aOiduity and 
fuccefs in briaging tbe lunar method of determining 
the longitude at ua into general pradlioe. 

Such was the general nat« of aftrooomy, when Mr 
Herfcbcl’s great difeovery of augmetiliog the power of 
telcfcopes, beyond the moft fanguifte hopes or aftroiw- 
mers, opened at once a feese aUogetber tutlai^ed for. 

By thib iadcfitigable obferver w« an! thoda icouainted 
with a new primary planet ttteoded by tWb (epoudi- 
ries belonging to our folar fyftcm | fo 
now appears to have double tlut bounds iolttffly 
cd to it; this new plaoet being at leaft ' 

ilance uf Saturn fr<»t the Gto. In the wD 4 )^ ‘' 

ftant celeftial regions, among die fixed fttrSk h»,o^frid > 
vatioiib are equally furprifing; pf srbich we ftixB otily 
fay with Or Prieftley*, «« Mr • Saptrkk 

veries in and beyond the boaoda of .Mmt fydnSiW fyir* 
the great views that h« h«s given of the tiasonncnt 
of the ftars, dieir revolutions, and thofe of the 
menfe fyftems into which they ire formed, are pecu¬ 
liarly calculated to infpire a* ardent defire of feeing fo 
great a feene a Httle more unfoldsd. Such difcovcrica 
aa thefe give m a higher idea of the value of our be-> 
iug. by raifmg our ideas of the fyfteo of which we 
are a pm; and with this an eatneft wifli for tbe con¬ 
tinuance of it.'* 

SSCT. I. 0/ the apparent Motum^ Magnitudet, and 

ChangeJt iu the evleji'ud Bodiui as Jan hy the 

naked eye. 

As tbe true motions of bodies at a great diftance are 
to be gathered ouly from a careful obfervneion of their 
apparent ones, it ia abfolulely necelTary for thofe who > 
want to become acquainted with the true motions of 
the licavcidy bodies, to know peifettly the ditterent 
chatiget which take place in the hiavms as fern from 
this earth, the only place from which any obfervatiun 
can be made. By carefully attending to tlicfe, a little 
knowledge of optica will enable us to undcHtand with 

great 
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greit wilirinly not only the true fyftem of nature, but 
alfo wbat appearance the heavens would make to a 
rpcAator placed in any part of the vifible creation. 

The drit and moft obvious phenomenon is the daily 
rifnie of the fun in the ea(l, and his fottinir in the wed: 
after vrliich the muon and (lara appear, ftill keeping the 
fame willcrly courfe, till wc lofc fight of them aU 
together. 'I'hia cannot he long taken notice of, be-, 
fotc we mud likcwife perceive that neither the fun nor 
moon always rifes exactly tn the fame point of the hea¬ 
vens. If we begin to ohferve the fun, for inllaiice, in 
the begiiiiiiug of March, we will find that hefeems to 
rife almoft every ilay fcnfibly more to the northward 
than he did the day before, to continue lunger above 
the horizon, and ter be more vertical at mid day. Thit 
continues till towards the end of June, when he is ob> 
ferved to move backward in the fame manner; and this 
retrograde motion continues to the end of December, 
or near it, when he begins again to move forwards, and 
fo on. 

The motion of the monn through the heavens, as 
well as her appearance at different times, is dill more 
remarkable that thofe of the fun. When die firft be> 
comes vifible at the time fhe is called the new moea, 
(he appears in the wefiern part of the heavens, and 
feenu to be at no great diftance from the fun himfclf. 
.Every night (he iHit only inereafea in fir.e, but removes 
to a greater diftance from the fan ; till at laft (he ap¬ 
pears in the ealkera pyrp of the hoocon, juft at the time 
the /up difappCira in the wefiem. After this (he gra¬ 
dually moves fitfthcr and Either etftward, and tbere- 
fon nfea arery nirtt later and later, till at laft (he 
(asms toslmr^cli'the fon as nearly in the eaft as (he 
did id the and rifes only a little before him in 
Kiirna ia the firft part of hercourfe (he fet in 
Vug nfter him. All thefe different appear- 
KM oda^fActed in the fpace of a month ; after 
k bdgm in the fame order as before. They 
itiy sM,'|lOwcwr»«t all tines regular; for at fome fea- 
.{pda df'the ye^i')4dtionIarIy in harveft, tlie moon ap- 
IHKSrsibr fpKrai.&yi to-be ftationary in the heavens, 
and to rciddde ho farther from the fun, in confequence 
ef which (he rifes for that time nearly at the fame hour 
eveey night. 

In contemplating the ftars, it-ii ohferved that fome 
of thein have the (urgular property of neither rifing in 
the eaft nor fetting in the weft; hut feem to turn 
round one immoveable point, near which is placed a 
(ingle ftar called the or /o/efiar. Tills point is 

oiore or Icfs elevated according to the different parts 
of the earth from which we lake our view. The tnha- 
bitauts of Lapland, for inftance, fee it much more 
elevated above the Itorizon, or more vertical, than we 
do ; we fee it more vertical than it appeara to the inha¬ 
bitants of rrance and Spain; and they again, fee it more 
elevated than the inhabitants of Uarbary. By continu¬ 
ally travelling fouili, this (tar would at length feem de- 
prefffd in the horizon, and another point would appear 
dirvilly oppofitc to it, round which the ftars in the 
fouthero part of the horizon would fecn to turn. In 
this part of the heavens, however, there is no ftar fo 
neap the pole as there is in the northern part; neither 
is the number of ftars in the fouthcro part of the hca- 
vensfo great as in the northern. Suppoling us ftill to 
tr.avtl luuthward,' the north pule would then entirely 


difappear, and the whole hemifphere would appear to Anpjn^ 
turn round a (ingle point in the (buth, as the northern 
hemifphere appears to us to turn round the pole ftar., 

—The general appearance of ilie heavens, therefore, 
is that irf a vaft concave fphere, turning round two 
points fixed in the noitb and fouth parts ef k, uocc in 
34 hnurs. 
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When we farther confider the ftars, wc will find the Piani Usei 
greaieft part of them to keep their places wrtli refped “"I pl*«' 
to one another ; that ia, if wc obferve two ftarahaving 
a certain apparent diftance from each other this night, 
they will feem to bave the fame to-morrow, and every 
other fucceeding night; hut we will ky no mean^ ob- 
ferve them to have the fame places cither with refpoit 
to the fun or moon, as mull be eafily underftood front 
what we have already faid. Neither do all the ftais 
in the heavens appear to be of this fixed kind : Some 
of them, on the contrary, change thi.ir places very re¬ 
markably with regard to the fixed ftars, and with re¬ 
gard to one another. Of thefe, five were only obferved 
formerly; but Mr Herfchcl has now difeovered a fixth. 

They are diflinguiftied by the appellation of planet:, 

(from «>«••, to err or na.indcr); and called hy the 
names of Plercury, Venut, Man, 'Jupiter, Saturn, and 
the Ceorgium Sidut. I'lie fixed ftars are likewife di- 
ftinguifticd from the planets by their continuallv exhi¬ 
biting that appearance uhicli is r.tlled rht- JriiriiHalion 
or Iwiniliiig ef the far:, 'riiis is faid to arife front 
the exceeding miiiincnrfs of their apparent diametiT ; 
fo that the inierpofilion of any little fnbftancc, of which 
there arc many floating in the atmofjihere, continually 
deprives tis of the fight of them ; but the inicrpofiiig 
body foon changing its pUicr, we again fee the ftai, 
and thus the twinkliDg is produced. 

Mercury is a fmall ftar, but emits a very bright 
white light : though, by rcafon of his always keeping 
near the fun, he is fcldom to be fecn ; and when he 
does make his appearance, his motion towards the fun 
is fo fwift, that he can only be difeerned for n ftioit 
time. He appears a liilie after funfet, and again a 
little before funrife. 

Venus, the moft beautiful ftar in the hcavent, knmva 
by the names of the morning and t•uen'tng Jiur, like- 
wife keeps near the fun, though the recedes fivtii Mm 
almoft double the diftance of Mercury, She is m.-vir 
feen in the eaftern quarter of the heavens when thefuu 
it in the weftem ; but always feems to attend him in 
the evening, or to give notice of his approach in the 
aioming. 

Mart is of a red'ficry colour, and ulwayt gives a 
much duller light than Venus, though fomclimcs he 
equals her in fize. He is not fubjed to the litinc li¬ 
mitation in hit motions at Mercury or Vciiuv; but ap¬ 
pears fomeiimes very near the fun, and funietimcs at 
n great diftance from him ; fometunrs rifing wlicii the 
fun felt, or fetting when he rifes. Of this planet it 
is rtflurkabU, that when he approaches ar.yuf the fix¬ 
ed liars, which all the planets frcqiienily do, thefe ftitrs 
change their colour, grow dim, and often become to¬ 
tally invtliblc, though at rnme Ii11k.dill3r.ee from tjie 
body of the planet: but Mr Herfehcl ihiuks this has 
been exaggerated by former aftronomers. 

Jupiter and Sat tu n Hkcwife often appear at great 
dillaiices from the fun. The former (liines witli a bright 
white light, aud the latter with a pale faint 011c ; and 
3 H 3 the 
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thf motion of Satum among the 6xed liars is fo flow, 
iMoiiun, unlefs carefully obferved, he will nut be thought 
. to move at all. 

^ 'Btfides the motions which wr obferve in all thefc 
Apjunni ■pl 3 n''ts> thctr apparent magnitirdes are very different 
aiaEr.cinir?^ different itmca. Krery perfon molt have obferveU 
»f thenU-that, Venus, though (lie conflautly appears with gre« 
Mit iliff r- fpJendour, is nut always equally big: and this apparent 
' difference of magnitude is fo remarkable, that (he ap 
iimi's. pears no lefs than 32 times larger at lumc feafotu than 
•at others. This iiicrcafc of inagnirude is likewife very 
nmarkahle in Mars and Jupiter, but lefs fo in Satum 


fomaimes backwards and fumetimei to be ilation- Apparent 
ary. Motion, 

Though the fixed flats are tire only marks by which 
allroiKimen are rntibled to judge of the rooi^es of the 
•moveable ones, and though they have neycr been oh- 
fvTved to change their'places ; yet they feem not to bcirtnnnEly 
endued with the permanency even of the earth and il.iftrtrSiMe 
plaueiR, but to be perifliablc or dcflrucliblc by accident,K'^ns- 
aud likowifc gcncruble by fome natural caufe. Several 
ftars obferved by the ancients ure mw no more to he 
fceii, but arc dcllrcijttl; and new ones have appeared, 
which were unknowu to the ancients. Some of tlietn 


4j and Mercury. 

rbrir irre* Though wc have thus deferibed the motions of the 
rutar mo- planets, with refpeft to their apparent diftatices from 
the fun, they by no means appear to us to move regu¬ 
larly in the heavens, but, an the contrary, io the moft 
complex and coiiiurcd manner th'at can be imagined, 
fometimes going forward, fometimes backward, and 
fcjor.rtiorcs feeniing to be flatioiiBry, They all feem 
to drferibe looped cui-ve«; but it is not known when 
any of llicfc curves would return into thcmfelvcs, ex¬ 
cept that of Vt-mis, which telunis into itfelf every 
eighth year. On each fide of the loops they appear 
flationnry; in that part of each loop near the earth, 
rctrugi ade; and in every other part of their path, di- 


hnve alfo difappearL-d for fome time, and again become 
vilible. 

Wc arc alfo affured from the obfervations of affrono. 
mers, that fome ftars have been oblcrvcd which never 
were feen before, and for a certain time they have di- 
flinguiflied themftlves by their f'.ipcrlativc loftre ; bnt 
afterwards dccrcafing, they vanifticd by degrees, and 
were no more to be feen. One of tlicfc liars being firff. 
feen and obferved by Hipparchus, tlie chief of the an¬ 
cient aftfonumerfc, fet him upon compofing a catalogue 
cf the fixed ftars, that by it poflcrity might learn 
whether any of the ftars ptiiffi, and others are produ¬ 
ced afreih. 

After feteral ages, another new ftar appeared to Ty- 
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L^umei*. Thefc, hoi vever, arc not the only movhig bodies which 

arc to be obferved in the cclcfliul rcgioiii. The fix 
above meutionid are indeed the only ones which appear 
alinofl conllantiy, or difappcitr only at certain intervals, 
and then as certainly return. 13 ut there are others 
which appear at uncertain intervals, and with a very 
diflerent afpefl from the planets. Thefc are vciy n«. 
merouv, and no fewer than 450 are fuppofed to belong 
to our folar fyftcm. They are culled Ctme/r, from 
their having a long tail, fomewhal refemhiing the ap¬ 
pearance of hair. This, however, is not always tire 
cafe ; for fome comets have appeared which wi re as 
well defined and as round ns planets: but in general 
they have a luminous matter diffufed around them, or 
pryjefting out from them, which to appearance very 
much refembles the .Aurora Bnrcalis. When ihefc 
nppear, they come in a dircdl line towards the fun, as 
if they were going to fall into his body j and after hav- 
mg difappeared for fome time in coiifequenee of their 
proximity to that lumi.oary, they 8y off again on the 
other fide as fail ns they came, projefling a tail much 
griMter and hrightcr in their recefs from him than 
when they advanced towanla him ) but, getting daily 
at a farther diftance from us in the heavins, they con¬ 
tinually lofe of their fplendoiir, and at laft totally dif- 
appear. Their appaient magnitude is very different •, 
^mclimei they appear only of the bignefi of the fixed 
jl|rs; at otlivr times they w;l! equal the diamtccr 
«f Venus, and fometimes even of the fun or moon. 
So, in 165*, Hcvelios obferved a comet which ferm- 
rd not inferior to the moon in fixe, though it had 
Tjiot fo bright a fplendour, but appeared with a pale 
'•nd dim light, 4iid had a difmal afpcA. Tbclv budica 
wilt alfo fometimes lofe their fplendour fuddenly, while 


cho Bralie and the aftronomers who were cntemportrjr 
with him ; which pot him on the fame defign with 
Hipparchus, namely. thc makiag a catalogue «f the 
fixed ftars. Of this, ami other nars which baye Ap¬ 
peared fince that time, we have the 45. 

by Dr Halley : “ The firll new ftir in the thair .tfDrilsl- 
Caffiopeia, wa* not feen by Comrlnix **’r 

8th of November 157*, who fays, hcthatld|ht 
fidered that part of the heaven in a very ftftnt fty, 
and faw it not: but that the next night, Novembef ^) 
it appeared with a fplendour furpamng all the . 
fiars, and fcaree K'fs bright than Venn*. 'Dm waaJif^^ 
feen by Tycho Brahebcfoiethe irthaftbefisme.tli^^Xi' 
but from thence he affurei us that it gradually dccycA^ 
ed and died away, fo as in March t ^74, i^Kr fixllbeli' 
months, to be no longer vifihlet and at this day n» 
figns of it remain. The place thereof in the fphoK bf 
fixed ftars, by the accurate obfervations bf the fame 
Tycho, waa 0* 9" 17* a I** • 'p‘’, wrtli 53“ 45' north- 
latitude, 

** Such another ftar wM feen and oBferveef by the- 
fehoUrs of Kepler, to begin to appear on Sept. 30. A 
•ft. anno tt5o4, *hieh was not to be feen the day beT 
fore: but it broke out at once with a luftre firrpalGng 
that of Jupiter ; and like the former, it died away gra¬ 
dually, and in much about the fame time difappeared 
totally, there remaining no footfteps thereof in Janu¬ 
ary idOj. This was near the ecliptic, following ihe- 
righi leg of Serpcnioriui 5 and by ihc obfervations of 
Kepler and others, was in 7* ao" oo' a r"** * ff, 
with lonh latitude i® 56'. Theft two feem to be of 
a diftinft Ipeciet from the reft, and nothing like them 
has appeared fince. 

“ Dm bclivrcii ihini, XM’a. In the yvar 1596, wc have 
the Srft account of the wonderful liar in Odio Cett, 


their apparent bulk remains nnaltered. With lefpcfl 
to ihcit apparent irotiont, they have all the iiuqu *- 
of the planets; fometimes feeming to go forwards, 


feen by David Fahricius on tbc third of Augufl,^. vtt. 
as bright ar, a ftar of the 3d inagiiitnde, which has 
been fince found to appear and dihippear petiudically, 

it» 
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Apptfan it; ptrioij Wing'pvetKJy motrgh fvven rcyolnttoat in fi* 

• Motion, yCTM, though it rttum* nuttlwayi \rith the fame !uiire. 

. ^ Nw iaKetef Morally exiinguiftied, but may at allumea 

be fern with a fia f«t tube. TiiU wai fingitlar in its 
kind, till rbat in ColinCygni wa» dircovored. It p«- 
tedis the fieft Ihit of Aiiij 1" ^o', with ly* 57' foulh 
latitlld;'. 

“ Another new ftar wa» firll difeortred !>y William 
Jaiifonnis in the year 1600, in feflore, or rather in 
edntliine. Colli Cygi'h wliich esroL-ded uol the third 
magnitiid;-. This ha\ing contiiiiicd lomc yennt, became 
at length fo firall, to be thought hy fomc to have 
difr’PIM'arrd cntiMy : bct in the yearn t'jyy. 1658, and 
Tfij'j. it again amfe to tlir third magnitude ; tho’ foon 
iftir it (lec.-iyed by d.grccs to the fifih orlirth fnagi)i< 
tilde, and at this day is to be feen ae fiich in 9’ i8* 58* 
'lin* • lys, with 55’ 2y' north latitude. 

A ” fifth new Rar was firft feen by Hcvelius ifi the 
year irty?, on July 15.7?. vft. as a Rar of the third 
magnitude, but by the beghjiiing of Oftober was fcarcc 
to be perctisTfd by the naked eye. In April following 
it was again as bright as before, or rather greater than 
of the third magnitude, yet wholly difappearrd about 
the middle of Aognft. The next year, i» Match 1671, 
it was feen again, but not exceeding the Ilxth magni¬ 
tude: fiitee when, it hat been 00 fttratet' rifibtc, though 
wc bsTC frcqm-ntly fought for its return ; its place is 
5* 3* 17’ a • ■*¥>, and has lat. north 47® 28*. 

♦‘ThefixthandlaftiathatdifcorCTcdbyMrG. Kirch 
in the yvir and Ha period determined to be of 

4»4i d[ty«) and though h rarely exceeds the fifth mag- 
oHude, yet it is very regular in its returns, as we found 
fhthtyear 17^4* omeetheM we have watched, as the 
iftiCenca cfrtht'itobilMdtleafneft of the weather would 
M^lti.tat'ditch thy drft bcginulng of its appearance 
' n-kihl SmC tohC} that, bearing a very great aperture, 
(riuiite ftart. And on June 1 y. laR, it 
srika’jBrn periaeWed Kfce one of' tbe very leaft telcfcopi- 
M nr*:' but in the itft of that month and July, it 
gradually !i^afed« fo as to become in Auguft rifible 
to mktd en } and fo sontinued all the month of 
September. Arter Ihnt, h igaiodied away by degrees; 
and on the Hth of December, at night, was fcarce 
dircernible by the tube ; and ai near as can be guef- 
fed, equal to whst it was at it» (irit appeannee on June 
35th t fo that this year it has been feen in allucar fiC 
months, which is but little lefs than half it* period t 
and the middle, and conrequcntly the greateft bright- 
j Bcfr, fen* about the loth of Sc^ember. 

Mr Mont*- Concerning the changes that happen among the 
eerriae- fixed ftars, Mr Montanere, proftfTor of mnthematics at 
cnuiii of Bunonia, gave the following account, it a letter to the 
*hang'-» a- Royal Society, dated April 50th 1670. " There arc 
wanting in the heavens two ftars of the fecond 
magnitude in the Hem of the fhip Argo, and ita vatd; 
ftlyct^ls marked them with the letters 4 and y. i and 
others obferwd them in the year 1664, upon the oc- 
fafion of the comet that appeared that year: iriien 
they difappeared firfi, 1 know not: only I am fure that 
Hi the year t66b, upon the loth of April, there was 
not'thc lead glimpfe of them to be feen ; and yet the 
reft about them, even uf the third and fourth magni- 
fvidei, remained the fame. I have obfetved many moie 
changes among the fixed Harr, eveo to the ouibbcs ^f 
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a hundred, though none of them are fn great as thofe 
I have Hiowcd. 

The Utc improvements in aflruiiomv, and particu-, 
larly thofc in the conftrufilion of telefcopcs, have now 
givnn aftronomera an Appnrtitnity of obfrrvifig the 
changes which take place among the liars with much 
greater accuiacy than could be formerly done. In , 

paper in the yfilh volume of the Piitlufophical Tranf-^^.^, 
actions, Mr Edward Pigot gives a dilTertation on the<.Ke sc- 
ftars fufpe^ed by the allronomcrs of hft century to bevoun'.'. if 
changeable. For the greater accuracy in the iiivdli-nrublc . 
gation of this ful^eft, hcdividis them into two clafTts,*'*'’' 
one containing thofc wliich are undoubtedly change¬ 
able, and the othec thofc whirh arc eoiy fufpeclcd to 
be fo. The former contains a Ml of 12 liars, from the 
firll to the fourth magnitudes ; including the new one 
which appeared in Cafiiopeia in 1572, and iliat in Scr- 
pentarius in 1604: the other coiu.mis the names of 38 
liars of all magnitudes, from the iirll to the fivciuh. 

He is of opinion, that the celebrated new Hat in CalBo* 
peia is a periodical one, and that it retinos once in 
150 years. Mr Ki tll is of the fame opinio i : and Mr 
Pigot thinks, that its not being obfcrvcd at the expi¬ 
ration of caeh prriud is no argument againll the truth 
of that opiniou ; “ iliicc (fays he), perhaps, as with 
moH of the variables, it may at difiere^t periods have 
different degrees of luHrc, fo as foinclimes oi'ly to in- 
creafe to the ninth magnitude ; and if this Ibuidd be 
the cafe, its period is probibiy much flicrtcr.” Fur 
this reafoii, in Septemher 1782, he tool: a plan of the 
fmall ftars near the place where it furincrly appeared, 
but in four years had obferved no alteration. 48 

Tlic Har in the neck of the Whale had alfo been cx- 8t.i in Co 
xniiiicd by Mr Pigot from the end of 1782 to 1786,*'**'^*’ 
but he never found it exceed tho fixlli n agnitiide; 
tfiough Mr Goodneke had obferved ir on the yili of 
Au^tiH to be uf the fecoud magnitude, and on the 3d 
of September the fame year it w.is ot the third mag¬ 
nitude. Ml Pigot deduced its penud from its appam|it 
equality with a fnull liar in the m ighboiirliood, and 
thence found it to be 32c, 32S, and 337 days, 49 

The moH reniarlciihlc of thife changealilt- Hars isAl^iul. 
that called in the head of Mednfa. It had long 

been known to be variable 5 but its pciioJ w.r. fiiil 
afeertained by Mr Goodritke of York, who began to 
ohferve it in the begitming of 1783. It chai gts eon- 
tinulily from the firft to the fourth magnitude ; and 
the time taken up from its greaiell dnniinitiun to its 
leoH IS found, at i mean, to be 2 day; 20 hours 49 
ninntes and 3 fecondv. During four hours it gradu¬ 
ally diminilhes in luHtx:, which it recovers dLiring the 
fucceedidg four hours; and in the remaining part of 
the period it inTafiably preferves jt3?greiiteH lull re, and 
after she expiration of the term its diir.hiutiun again 
CDinmcnci-s. According to Mr Pigot, the degree of 
brightoefa of this Hai* when at its minimum is varijblc 
M differeot periods, and he is of the fame opinion with 
regatd to its brightnefs when at its full; hiit wliethcf 
thefe difiereiiccs return regularly or nut, has not been 
dctcrinintd. 

The 420th of Mayer’s catalogue, in Lco, hns lately 
been Ihow n to be variable by Mr Koch. Some years 
before 1^82, that gentleman perceived it undoubtedly 
fmaller than the 419th of the fame catalogue. In Fe¬ 
bruary 
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bnitry tTiat ynr, it was of the fame hrightnefs with 
the 419th, that is, of the fevenlh magoilude. lu 
April 17H3, it was of the ninith magnitude; and in 
the fame month 1784, it was of the tenth. Mr Pigot 
could nrn-r ubfeive tliis liar, tuausb he freqiiently 
looked fur it with a night glaf% and on tlic fifth of 
April 1785 with a three*fcct achromatic tiaiifit inlliu. 

IDMlt. 

In 1704, Maraldi ohferveJ a variable ftar in Hydra, 
whofc period he fettled at about two years, though 
with cuniiderahle variations: hut from the obfetvationa 
even of Maraldi, Mr Pigot conrludei, that its period 
was then only 494 days; and from fume others made 
hy himfelf, he thinks that now it is only 487 days; fo 
tiiat fince the time of Maraldi it has Ihnrtcncd fevea 
days. Tile paniculais relating to this Aar are as ful> 
low : I. When at its full brightnefs it is of the fourth 
magnitude, and docs not perceptibly change for a fort- 
night. 2. It is ai)out fix months in incrcaling from 
the tenth magnitude and returning to the fame: fo 
thnt It may be ronfidcred as inrilible during that time. 

3. It is cunTnUiahly moie (luick, perhaps une half 
inure fo, in its ineixafe than in its decreafe. 4. Though 
will'll at its full it may always he AyKd a Aar of the 
fourth magnitude, it does not conAaiuly attain the 
fnine degtee of hiightnefs, but tiie diifinnccs arc very 
liiutl. This Aar is the 30tli of Hydra in Hevelius’s 
(dialogue, and U maiked by him of the fixth magni* 
tude. 

The new Aar in Scrpentaiius, ohferved by Kepler, 
fei-ms to have been of the finic natuic with that of 
Calllnpeia ; and Mr Pigot tlii’icforc looks upon it alfo 
to be a petiodical one, though, after taking a plan of 
the nedrell Aars In that pait of ilic heavens, iu the year 
1782, he could, m fuui years time, perceive no altera* 
tiun. 

The variation of the Aar fi I.yr* was difcovcred by 
hir Goodriike above me'iitiotie'd, who fufpe^s its pe¬ 
riod to be fix days nine hours ; which coincides with 
the opinion of Mr Pigot. 

The new Aar near the Swan’s Head, obferved by Den 
Anthcline in Deiimber 1C69, f»on became of the third 
magnitude, and difappraied in 1672. Mr Pigot has 
roiiilaiitly looked for it fince November 1781, but 
wiiliout lucce U. H« is of opinion, that had it onlv la- 
creafed to the JGih or iitli magnitude, be would have 
fcen it, having taken a plan of all the neighbouring 
fm>ill Adis. 

The next variable Aar in Mr Pigoi’s catalogue if 
the X Antinoi, wliofe variation and period he difeo- 
vend in 1785. From his correfled obfervationi, he 
com hides that it continues at its greatcA brightnefs 40 
hours without decrialing ; it is 66 hours after it be¬ 
gins to dccie'afc before it comet to its full diminution { 
nftcT which it continues Aaliunury for 30 hours more, 
and tlien iiicreafes for 36 hours. In every period it 
frems to acquire its full brightnefs, and to be equally 
decrcafcd. 

The variable Aar in the Swan’s Neck was obferved 
for three years. The period of this Aar had been 
failed by Maraldi and CaAini at 4D5, and by M. le 
G<,«^ at 405.3 days; but from a mciui of the ob- 
fq^ftk»is of Mr Pigot, it appears to be only 392. 
japs (fayshi) its pciiod is irregular; to deter- 
which feveral intervals of 15 year* ought to be 



taken ; and I am much inclined to believe that it will Apparent 
be found only 396 days ai hours.” The particulars 
relating to this Aar are: t. When at its full bright- 
Dcfs it undergoes no perceptible change for a fortnight. 

2. It is about three months and n half in inoreabng 
from the luh magnitude to its foil brightnefs, and 
the fame in dccreafingi fur which redfun it may be 
coiifidered as mvifible during fix months. 3. It does 
not alwiiys attain the fame degree of luAre, being 
fometinies of the fifth and fometimes of the fcvenili 
magnicvidc. >$ 

In 1600, O. Janfoniui difcovcred a variable Aar 
the brcalt of the Swan, which was afterwards iibfcrvtd*'*'’"’ 
by diHcrciit aArononiers, and ruppofed to have a period 
of about 10 years. Tlic refults of Mr Pigot’s caleu- 
latioQi from the obfervatiotis of former aAronoini-rs 
are, I. That it continues in full luAre for five years. 

2. It decreafes rapidly for two years. 3. It is iiivifiblc 
to the naked eye fur four years. 4. It mcreafes Auwly 
during feven years, 5. All thefe changes are com¬ 
pleted io 18 years. 6. It was at its minimum at the 
end of the year 1663. 7. It does not always iiirreafe 
to the fame degree of brightnefs, being fometimcK of 
the third, and at others only of the fixth, magnitude. 

** I am entirely ignorant (fays Mr Pigot) whether it is 
fubjcA to the fame changes in this century, haring not 
met with any fimies of obfervations on it; but if the 

above cooje&ures are right, it will be at its minimura 
ill a very few years. Since November 1781 I have 
conAantly feen it of the fixth maguitude. Soqielina* 

1 have fulpedcd that it hat decreafed witbm (Kefe tw^i 
laA years, though in a very finall degree.** 

The laA Aar in Mr Pigoi’s fir A cUfi is the ^Cejihd, 
whofc variation was difeovend by Mr Ooodri^^. lu 
changes arc very difficult to he feen, tsalefs H as ebfeeW ’ 
ed at the times of its greateA and ImA brightn^t. ^4 
rcfult of the obfervations hitherto made upfifi 
that its period conCAs of 5 days 8 hours on • Mfiaihi 
The following obfervatioBi relate to fbine'Awi qf ijli; 
fccond clafs. 

1. Hcvelius’s 6tK Ciffippciie wtf miffing ia nor Star*, vs- 

could Mr Pigot find tt u 1783 IM l riation of 

2. ( or 46^ Andromede, laid to be variable, but the ^ 
evidence is not convincing to Mr Pigot. 

3. FlamAead’s 30,5a, v Andromeda, and HeveliusU 9 
41 Andromeda;. The pofition and characters of thefe 

liars diSer confiderably in diAi-rent catalogues, and fome 
of them are faid, by CaAlni, to have diftlppeared and re¬ 
appeared. Mr Pigot therefore gives tbiir comparative 
brightnefs as obferved in the years 1783, 1784, and 
1783, during which time he docs not mention auy par¬ 
ticular change. 

4. Xycho’s 20th Ccti. This (fays Mr Pigot) muA 
be the Aar which Hevelius faid had difappeared, being 
Tycho’s fccond in the Whale’s Belly. There can hard¬ 
ly be any doubt that it is the }i, mifplaiid by Tycho. 

This is of the fourth or fifth niagintude.” 

5. v^, or the 17th Eridani of Ptolemy and UlugBeigh. 
FlamAead fays he could not fee this liar 111 1691 a»U 
1692 : hut IQ 1782, 1783, aud 1784, Mr Pi^ot oli- 
ferved in that place one of the I'evnith uisgiiitude, 
which appeared always of the fdtnc lullre. 

6 . FlamAcnd’a 41 Tduri was funpofed by Caffini tp 
he cither a new or variable Aar; but Mr Pigot thinks 
there ia lio reafun to be of tlint opinion. *‘Thdt it i< 

not 
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Apparent not new (Taft ho) ii evident, Unce it ii Ulug; Beigb’i 
Jil-4ion, jgtjj Tycho's 43d. 

7. A ftar about 2\ north of 53 Erldani, and 47 
Endani. Caflini fiippofcd the firll nf thefe ftan to be 
a new one, and that it was not vifible in 1664. He 
ini'iltioRS another ftar theicabwuls, wbivh be aUii 
eflcriripd a new one. 

8. V Canis M Joris. Mtraldi could not fee this ftar 
•in 16701 but in 1692 and 1693 it appeared of the 

fourth magnitude. Mr Pigot made frequent obferva- 
tions upon it from 1782 to 17S6, but could perceive 
DO variation. 

9. «, fi Germiuorum. If any of thefe liars (fsyi 
our author) have changed in briglitncis; it is probably 
the fi. In 1783, 1784, and 17H5, the fi was undoubU 
cdlj' bnghtcr'than 

10. I Leoni*. According to Montanari, this liar 

wjv hanlly vilible in 1693. ‘7^3, 1784, and 1785, 

it was of the filth magnitude. By Tycho, Flamllcad, 
Mayer, Bradley, &r. it is marked of the fourth. 

11. ij/ Lconis. This ftar is faid to have difappeared 
before the year 1667 ; but actordine to Mr Pigot’i 
obfervationa, was condantly of the fifth or fifth mag¬ 
nitude lincc 1783. 

12. 25lh Leunis. In 1783, our author firft per¬ 
ceived that this Har was miffing, and could not per¬ 
ceive it in 17S4 and 1785, even with a traniit inuru- 
oicnt- 

13. Bayer's 1 Leontt, or Tycho’s t6 Lconis, was 
not vifibte In 1709, onrcttuldit be fecn in 1783. It 
is a ^ffereat ftar from the i Lconis of the oilier cata- 
togti^ Utongh' Tyebo's defcription of its place is the 
fat^.;v! , 

. '' 24^ ) This Bar is fufpecled to 

dh#^ iit'^Mi^KUels, on account of its being marked 
•'fcrTrthtts.lSe' prince' cf Heffc, 8cc. of the ftcond 
hIrfilUe HeveUus, Bradley, and others, have 
. the tUrd. In 1786, and for three years 

it'appeared as a bright liar of the fourth mag- 

2 C, • Virsiai*, This is fuppofed to be variable, br¬ 
eam FUmnetd, or the tyth of January 1C80, could 
Slot fee it ( bat he obferved k in 1677, and fome years 
afterwards. Mr Pigot obferved it frequently in 1784 
and 1785, and found it a llor of the fifth maguituds 
without any percrptihle change. 

t6. Bayer’s flar of the fifth magnitude i* footb of 
g Virgioii. ** This (lar (fays Mr Pigot). is not in any 
of the nine Catalogues that I have.. Maraldi looked 
for it in vain} and in May 1785 I could uot fee the 
lead appearance of it." It certainly was not of the 
eighth magnitude. 

17. A nar in the northern thigh of Virgo, marked 
by RIcciolus of the fixth magnitude, coi.ld oot be feen 
by Maraldi in 1709 ; nor was it of the ninth magni. 
tude, if at all vilible in 1785. 

18. The 91 and 92 Virginis. In 1785, one of 
thefe ftars, probably the 9.1, was miffing : the remain- 
ing one is of the fifth or feventh magnhndi:. 

191 • l>i«L'UiiiB. Ml coincides in opinion with 

Mr flcrfchcl, that this liar is variable. Bradley, Flam- 
Head, &c. mark it of the fcc.vid magnitude, but in 
1786 it was only a bright fourtli. It was frequently 
Cfamined by Mr Pigot from tlir 4lh of Of:obcr 1782, 
but without any alteration being perceived. 
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20. Bayer's liar in the wed fcale of Libra. Maral- Apu 
di could not fee this dar, and it was likewife invifible Mo ^ 
to Mr Pigot in 1784 and 1785. 

21. N® 6. of Piulrmy and Ulug Btigh’s unformed in 
Libra. This dar is not mcntioni-d in any other cata- 
UigucB than ibc above. Mr Pigot frequently obferved 
a little dar of the fcvcnlh magnitude very near its 
place. 

22. K Librx. This dar U thought to be variable, 
but Mr Pigot is not of that opinion, though “ certainly 
(fays he) it is rather fingular, that Hoveims, whofc ai- 
teiicion was dircidvd to that part of the heavens to 
find Tycho’s 1 ith, did not find the kj and the more fo. 
as he has noticed two much fmallrr liars not far from 
it. During ihefe three years I have found the ■ con- 
ftantly of the fifth magnitude.” 

23. Tycho’s nth Librz. Mr Pigot is of opinion 
that no fiich liar as this ever exide d ; nnj that it is no 
other than the » with an error of 2 digrccs of longi. 
tude. 

24. 33 .Serpenlir. This dar wji miffing in 1784 ; 
nor could it be perceived witii a n!;:bt-glafj in 1785. 

23. A (lar marked by B.iyer near 1 Urfic Majoris. 

This dar could not be- fet-n by Calfini •, nor was Mr 
Pigot able to difeover it with a night glafs i.i 1782. 

26. The cr Piolciny and Ulug B-.-'gh's T4th Ophi- 
uchi, or Fiam'lead’s 36th. Mr Pigot lias no doubt 
that this is the flar winch is faiu to difapptaad 
before the year 1693 ; and itis evident that it wa, not 
feed by Hcvelius. In 1784 and 17S3 Mr Pigot found 
it of the fourth or fifth magnitude ; hut he is far from 
bung certain of its having undergone any change, efpe- 
ci.illy as it has a fouthern declination of 26 degrees; 
for whicii rcafun great attention nuiil be paid to the 
date of the atmofphere. 

27. Ptolemy’s 13th and i8ih Ophiiiclii, fourth mag¬ 
nitude. Mr Pigot is of opinion th.vt tlicfc Hats are 
nufplaced iu the catalogues. The iSth of Ptolemy 
be thinks ought to be marked wi;h a uoith lutiiuJe 
hidcad of a fouth, whith would make il agree nearly 
with Fbmdead’s 53th; ami lie is alio of opinion ilut 
the 13th of Ptolemy is the 40tli of Flamflead. 

28. f Sagittarii. Mr Heifcbel, as well as Mr Pi- 
got, is of opinion, that this liar has probaldy eiiangeJ 
its magnitude, though the rcafun fecins oiily'i.i heriic 
great difi^rcemcot concerning it among the dilTereut 
catalogues of dars. 

29. i Serpentis. This dar, according to Mr Mon- 
tenari, is of variable magnitude } but Mr Pigot never 
could perceive any alteration. 

30. ’Tycho’s 27lh Capricorni was miffing in Ilevc- 
lius’s time, and Mr Pigot couhi not find it with a 
traudt inftrument. 

31. TytUo’i 22d Aiidromeclat, and < Aiidromed:?. 

Mr CalRrii informs os, that iu his tune the former hud 
grown fo fmall that it could feareely he leen, and Mr 
rigot, that no (lar was to be fern in itv place in 1784 
and (785 : but he is of opinion th.it CsITiiii may have 
midaken the • Andromed* for the 22d ; for which 
rcafun lie ubferred lhii> dar ihiec ycai:., but iviilioiit 
any alteration iu it« brightiiefs. 

32. Tycho’s 19th Aqujrii. Hevelius fays that this 
ftar was miffi'ig, and that Flamllcad could not fee it 
with his naked eye in 1679. Mr Pigot could not fee 
it in 1782; but it perfuaded that it is the fame with 

Flamllead's. 
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56tb mark^l/hy Bayer, frooa whjeb it 
it only a de^^rre aod a half '{'bc -53(1 

iHamflcad, marked/in Ptolemy't caulogiM, it a dif> 
ferent ilar. 

33. La Caiile’B483d Aquarii was firft dif^oTeced 
be inifling in 17781 and *•%£ not viiible in 1783 and 
•1784. 

Bcftdei tilde there arc feveral others certainly eari* 
able, but which cloAot be Crcn in this country. There 
are fo'mc alig furpefied to be variable, but for which 
Ml Pigot Uunka theri; is no reafou. Mr Herfchel alfo 
gives ll'rong reafons for not laying great drefs on all 
the ohfervations by which new ftyrs have beco fajd to 
be difeovered. Mr Pigot afi'uret us from repeated 
periciji'c,. tb^ even more than a flsgla obrcrvaiipn, 
not particularized and compared with ncighbouricig 
liars, is vecy httlc to be depended upon t diSewnt 
iirvaks of the clouds,the Aate of the weather, dec, haft 
iDg often caufed him err a whole magnitude i» th« 
S Js _ bn'ghtnef# of a ftar. 

l^oa’Df' ^ changes to whidi the Axed Aara a« li^le 
Kfrovering fubjcA to any certain rule, Mr Wol- 

rsTMtiimi laAon has given an eafy method of observing whether 
Kuvng the they do tue place in any part of the heavens or not, 
iaed fta*i. snd that withotu much cKpcncc of inAruioeotaor walte 
of tiiBC, which are great objedions to adronorruca! uh> 
fervatiuns iii general. His firA idea was, (hat tlie 
work Aiould be uiidertahen by aArusonters in general; 
each taking n particular dUiriiA of the heavens, and 
from time to tirtte obferviTvg the right afcenfioii and 
dechnatioit of every Aar in that fpace alk^tted to him, 
framing an exaA map of it, and communicating their 
obfetfationg to one commoR place of information. 
This method, however, being too Uboiious, he next 
pmpofes the noting down at the time, or making a 
drawing of what one fees while they are obferviiig. A 
drawlflg of this kind once made, would remain, and 
could be confulted on any future occafion ; and if done 
at hrA witik care, a traiifient review would difco'Cr 
whether any fcnfible change had taken place fince k 
wax lait examined, which could not fu well be done by 
catalogues or verbal defcripiion. For this purpnfe hy 
recommends the following method: *' To a nigbt-g^fs, 
but of Dulhuid’a conArii£tion, which magni^s about 
dx times, and takes in about a.s many degreea of 4 
great oiri;lv, 1 bare added crofs wires iuterfcAing one 
another at an angle of 45 dcgrtcsi. More wires may 
be eroded in other directions; but 1 appnebend (heie 
will hi fulQoknc. This tclcfcupc I muont on 4 polar 
axis. One coarfely made, smd without any divtCoa# 
on its circle of declination, wiU anfwer the purp 61 e, as 
there is qn gyeat occr/soa for K^uiacy ip that> refpcA ; 
but as the heavesly bodies are more readily foDuwed by 
an equatorial motion of the tclefcupe, (b. their relative 

{ kofitiuiis are much more eafily difcvnied when they are 
ooked at conllantly ai tn the fame direction. A ho« 
fizuiital motion, except in the ipeiidivtt, would be 
to miilead the judgnaeut. It is fcarcely aecelfary to 
add, that the wires muA ftaod fb as lor one to. dcfcribc 
a paniUvl of the equator neanly ; another will then be a 
horary circle, and the «b«U 4tta will be divided into 
'ht equal fcAora. 

p!^T hus prepared, the telefcope is to be pointed to a 
ftar, which is to be brought into tbc centre or 
' lOD iuterfedtioD 0/ all the wires. The relative po- 
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iitions of fivQli other ftars as appear wilbiii the Add are Appstmt 
to be judged of by the eye •, whether at 1, -*•, or ^ from h 'l'don, 
the centre towards the circunferrncc, or vice vcrj'a ; 
and fo with regard to the neareft wire refpeClivcly. 

Tbrfe, as one fees ibem, arc to be noted down with a 
black kad pt(icil upon a large roeffage card held iu tiie 
hand, upon which a circle ftmilarly divided js icady 
drawn. Oni- of three inches diameter ferms moft con* 
venirnt. The motion of the heavenly bodies in Cuch 
a telefcope is fe ilow, and tbc noting down of the fiarg 
fo quickly dof)e, that there is commonly full tune fot 
it without moving the iclefcopc. When that is want¬ 
ed, tlie principal ftar is eafily brought buck qgaiii into 
the rcHtre of the held at pleafure, ajid the work re* 
fumed' After a little pradioe, it is aftoniHiiiig how 
near one can come to the truth in this.way : and thu* 
neither the rigbt a.fcenfipu nor the declitiations are laid 
down by it, nor the diftances between the ftars mca* 
fUred i yet their t^parent lituations being preferred in 
black and.u^bite, with the day and year, and hour, if 
rhouglit oecafCsny, written stukrneatb, each emd ihia 
becomes a reglfW of the then appcai'oqcc of the lua* 
vens ; .wMoh >• eafily re,^Jtamiaed at ai>y time with liU 
tic more than a trannent view : and which will yet 
iliow, oq the fwft glance,, if there ihuuld have happened 
ill it aiiy nitoration of copfeqocnce.'' 

Fig. 4 k) VI part of the Coxonp &uycalis delineated 
in this manner, and which was afterwards fully taken 
down by m^khlgt^«fta^a<^A^V• X X C jk. 
andr, f«C((eAlvsl)Fy9tr^;i|li4tlKbt^^^h^VitH(BiM 

of the ftars of Boo.frSf fbr the 

wMc, qnd united uu» 9 Ue. 

In obferving in this wiiy,. 'it th*( .thq 

places of (ueb ftsri as bapp^lt ftt^vr .or nrf 

near any of the wires, an more flooded UPqd 
than thofe whieb arc iu the ipterioediato npc* 

cially if towards tlie c^ge^ of ihc'fields.i to 
which are neareft to tbe centre, better dcAqi^ 

and more witb.i.u ihc rachofpne vtte pr Mother. War 
this reafon, different ftars of the faAojn iDuft ((rcce{'« 
lively be lusdq con(r 4 l, W boou|^t;tovMdl.nBC of'the 
wires, wkenc any ^pk;ipB:«rifn'iM » n^li^e, u 
to ^pp/osch o<Mct' to q cfetaiaty hut if^^the ilapd of 
tke telefcope be tola<ably wslla^ji^d.s^.ftited, tbiq 
ia fpoM dotif. 

Ifi fuch a glaft it i.s fcldom that light fufficient foy 
difeerniag tbe wires ia wanting. ’When aa dluminqtor 
ianquired, a piece of card or white paftebofiTd projed* 
ing on one Cm b^y^nd the tube, and which may be 
biiuught furvyard o^c^fionsiUy, is better tins any other. 

9 y CUtliug a^cifi a. f«>all fegmoot of tho objeft-gUfs, 
it throws B fufficient light down the tube though th< 
casdie be at- a great d^laacc, and one tuny lufe fight of 
(he falfe glare by drawing back the head, aud moving 
the eye a htUu to one fide, when the riuajl ftars wiU be 
feen as if no illumioaior was tliere. See a delinutioa 
of tbe principal fixid ftars, with the apparent path of 
the fuu an.riRg thcti^ on Plate LXIV. and LXV. 

A very remarkable appearance in the heavens is that ^-ilsxy, Of 
called like gaiaxy, oi' «j/iy «wy. This is a broad circle, 
fometimes double, but tor the moft pait fingle, fus. 
rounding the whole crleftial concave. It is of a wlutifh 
colour, fumewhat rcfembling a fuint aqrura bnrealiei 
hut Mr Brydoiie, in his journey to the top of Mount 
Aitna, fouud. that plicnomcnoo to utaLc a glorious ap. 

pearaiice^ 
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Appcsrm- pearancc, bc!n^, as he exprcltc* it> like a pure flame 
that fliot acrofH the hcavetiR. 

. ** ^ The orily appearaneci, beTiflcs ihofc already men. 

tinned, which aic very obfcrTahle by the niiafliflrd eye, 
Eclij'iu. thofe uiiexpc^leJ obreurations oFthc fun and tnoim, 
eunimonly called eclipfei. Thefe arc roo well known, 
and attraet the attention too much, to need any p.ir> 
ticiilar deferiptjon. We have, however, accounts vi ry 
well authenticated, nf ohfciirations of the fun cuntinu* 
jny for a mucli longer lime than a common cclipfc pvif- 
(ibly can do, and hkc.-'iCc of the darknefa being much 
greater than it ufually is on futh occaflons: and that 
tliefc accounts are probably true, we lliall aftcrwaids 
have occalion to obferve. 


not much Icfs than the diameter of our earth, break Appt 
into two, which receded from one another witli pro- 
<Iigi>)us velocity. This obfirvation was fingolar . 
the time ; for though fcveral writers had taken notice ' 
of this after it was done, none of them had been mak. 
iiig any ubfcrvalioii al ilic time il w<i;< .iClually duiiiy. 

The iiimihcr of fpots on the fun very u'lcerisin ; 
fonu-timm there .arc a great in.iiiy, fometimcii very le.vj 
and foiiictiinis none at at). .Si'lismcr made olihrva.. 
tioiis on till- fin. fiom iGi i to 162^ ; and f ys !ie ne¬ 
ver found liii dilk quite free of fpots, exciptiiu; a few 
days i'l December 1624. At other time-, he fiiqucitt- 
ly faw 20, 30, and in the year 1625 he was able to 
Count 50 fpots on the fun at* a tinir. in an interval at- 


SliCT. n. Of ihe Appfaretmes of the Cdrf.ial Bodies 
Its ftru through Tehf 'opcs. 

I. The fun, tho’ to human eyes fo extremely bright 
and fpleiidid, is yet frequently obferved, even tliioiigii 
a ceh'fcope of but very fmall powers, to liave dark fpots 
on his furface. Thefe were entirely unknown before 
the invention of tclefcopes, though they are fomttimes 
of fufitsient magnitude to be difcemcd by the naked 
eye, only looking through a fmnkcd glafs to prevent 
jg the brigbtncfs of the luminary from deflmying the 
Solar fpots light. The fpota are faid to have been flrfl difcovcred 
when full in the year 16I1 { and the honour of the difeovery is 
Siicovered. difputed betwixt Galileo and Scheiner, a German Jc- 
fuit at Ingoldftadt. But whatever merit Scheiner might 
hare in the priority of the difeovery, it is certain tliat 
Galileo far exceeded biro in accuracy, though the work 
of Scheiner bai cenfiderable merit, as containing oh> 
ferrationi (cleded from above 3000, made by htinfelf. 
Since hit time tbe fubje£l has been carefully Qudied by 
oUtbe•(bononersin Europe; therefult of whofeobfer* 
S9 TatioM,aegiTenbyDrLong,is to the followingpurpofe. 
tor Lengy There is great variety in the magnitudes of the 
^ folar ^ots { the difFcrcnce is chiefly in fuperfleial ex¬ 
tent of length and breadth •, their depth or thicknefs 
is very fmall: fomc have been fo large, as by compu¬ 
tation to be capable of covering the continents of AQa 
and Africa ; nay, the whole furface of the earth, or 
even five times its furface. H'he diameter of a fpot, 
when near the middle of the ditk, is meafured by com¬ 
paring the time it takes in polling owr a crofs hair in 
a iclefcope, with the time wherein the whole dilk of 
the fun iialfes over the fame hair; it may alfo he mea- 
f'lrcd l>y the micrometer; and by cither of thefe mr- 
liiods we may judge how m.my times the diameter of 
the fpot >8 contained in the diainetci of the fun. Spots 
ttie fulij'.'Ct to iticrcaf'' and diminution of magnitude, 
and feldom continue long in the fame Hate. I'hey arc 
of variniis (liapes; moft of them having a deep black 
nucleus furrouiidtd liy a iliilky clo.ui, whereof the in¬ 
ner jnrts mar the black an a little irighier than the 
ouilkirts. They change their iliape*, lomething in the 
ttiiinner that our cloudv do ; though rni often fu fi'd- 
ileiily ; thus, what is of a certain lignre lo-day, thill 


tenvards of 20 years, from tfijo to 1670, fcarcc any 
fpots were to be feeu, and fiiite that tunc fome year; 
have furnilhed a great number of fpot'., and othevs 
none at all; but fincc the beginning of the lall century, 
not a year paflid wherein fomc were not feeii ; ai.cl at 
prefetit, fays Mr CalTmi, in his i'/rmen/ iP/fjlroti'jmie 
piibliflud in 1740, they .me fo ficqucnt, that the fun 
is fcldpm without fpots, and often ihous a good luim- 
btr of them at a time. 

From thefe phenomena, it is evident, that the 
fpots are not endowed with .mj peimauemy, nor are 
they at .all regular in their lhape, magnitude, number, 
or III the time of their appearance or foiuinuaiicc. 

Hevciius obferved one th.n arofe and vaiiifhtd in 16 or 
17 hours; nor has any been obferved to continue 
longer than 70 days, which "'US the duration of one in 
the year 1676: thofe fpots that arc formed gradually, 
arc gradually iliffelvid ; while thofe that arife fuddcr.ly, 
are for the moft part liiddenly diifolvcd. When a fpot 
difappears, that part where il was generally becomes 
brighter than the veil of the fun, and continues fo for 
fcveral days: on the other hand, tnofc briglit pails 
(called futulf, as the others arc called nuKul^) fome- 
times turn to fpots. 

The folar fpots appear to have a motion which y ho joUr 
carries them acrofs the fun’s dilk. Every fpot, if iti'f''’t>nio»i 
continues kmg enough without being diffolved, appiaisf'-tn will 
to enter llic fun’s difk on the cafl fide, to go froni’° 
thence with the velodly cuniiiiually iiii;rejrfng till it has 
gone half its way; and then to move flower and I’i'Wer, 
till it goes off at the wed Tide ; arier which it difap- 
pearl for about the fame fpacc of irne that it fpent m 
crofling the dillt, and then tniers upon I'le end lidc 
again, nearly in tlie fame place, and < n.lT.'s iLin the 
fame track, and with the fame unequal modon n-; 
before. This apparent uieqnnliiy in the niotnni of the 
fpots U purely optical, and is m Inch pr.'poilioa as de- 
monllrates them to he carried round e'juably nr in a 
circle, the plane of which contimud pnlk-s tliruii^h m 
near the eye of a fpcclalor upon the eartli. 

Befides (he real changes ^ the fp'O*: aliei'ly men- 
tioDcd, there is another wlucn is purely optical, and :s 
owing to their being feen on a globe I’-.li.-mitly turned 
towards us. If wc imagine the globe of the fim to 
hove a number of circles drawn upon its furface, all 


to-morrow, or perhaps in a few liouis he of a diffe- 
rent one ; what is now but one fpot, fhall in a little 
time be broken into two or three; and fometinics two 
or thue fpots lhall coaliTce, and bo united into one. 
l)r Long, many years finee, while he was viewing 
the image of the fun through a tclefeope call upon 
white paper, faw niie roumlilh fpot, % ellirr..’)tion 
Vub. II. pint II. 


pefling through the poles, and culling his equator a' 
equal dilbiiiees, thele circlea which we may call meri¬ 
dians, if ihey were viftblc, would .Tpprar to us at uii- 
equal dillaiiecs, as in fig. 2. Now, fuppofe a fpot Plvre 
were round, and fo large as to reach from one mcii-fl.Vlll.o 
dian toanniher, it would appear round only at g, wheu*-^- 
it w.as in the middle of that half of the globe which is to* 

3 I ward# 
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K*r,i>- -wardK o\jr caith } for tJicn wc vil-w the full cxUul of it 
brcarfili: in every other place it twhia 
_ away from us> and appears narrower, thonph of the 
fame length, the farther it is from the middle; and on 
its coining on at o, and going off at n, it appears as 
frunll as a ihicad, the Uiiii edge bilng then all that we 
fee. 

The motion of the fpols is in the order of the figns 
{the fame way that all motions in the foUir fyiiein 
thofe of the comets alone excepted, are performed); 
nnd tliereforc, as the earth revolves round tlie fun the 
fame way with the folar fpots, one ofthefe will appear 
to remain longer on the dilk than it would oiherwife 
do if the earth remained at reft. Thus, in fig. 3. let 
AKCl) he ilie orbit of the earth, a h c d the equa> 
nil. or) tor of the fun ; let J be a fpot feen in the middle of 
. the dilk by a fpedtator upon the earth at A. The 
fpot being carried round through according to 

the order of tlie letters, will in about aj days bring it 
agdiii to a; but during that interval, the earth will be 
gut to I), and the middle ,ef the dilk at /; fo that 
about two days more will intervene before a fpcAator 
upon the earth at C will view it in the middle of the 
the apparent difk at c. There are, however, but few 
inflanccb of fuch returning fpots ; fo that ScheincT,out 
• <t his multitude of obfervatioos, found only three or 
four of this kind. 

As fig. 2. is an orthographic prnjeftion of meridians 
on the fun’s dilk, it may be thought that they would 
Ihow the apparent diurnal motion of the fpots; fothat, 
for example, a fput which to*day at noon is iit the me¬ 
ridian m.irkcd o, would to-morrow at r.oon be in that 
piarktd 4 , the next day in that marked c, and fo on ; 
but Scheinor fay?, that, cadiiig the fun’s piif^urc on 
paper thiougli a telcfeupe, the diflaiice between the 
place of a fput at noon any given day and the place at 
noon the day immediately preceding, or the day imme¬ 
diately followiiig, will be greater when the fpot is near 
the circumference of the dilk than according to the or¬ 
thographic prtijcAion It ought to be. Tliis deviation 
of fpots he thought owing to the refrauion of the 
glafs in the telcfcope being greater near the circum¬ 
ference than in the middle ; and he was confirmed in 
this opinion, by finding, that if fpots were obferved by 
letting the fun fiiine through a fniall hole without a 
glafs, upon white paper held at a good diftance from 
the hole in a dark room, their places would then be 
every day according to the orthographic projeftion. 
Blit he fbiind this method of obferving the folar fpots 
iinc’iided with great difficulties. Another proof that 
this deviation of the folar fpots is occaftoned by the 
different refraClion of the glaiTcs of the telefcope, it 
deduced from the following experiment. Our author 
' pierced with a needle I2 fmall holes at equal diftancet 
Ki atbiii plate,of hrafs; and placing the plate before 
the glalTes of a fhort telcfcope, let the fun Ihine through, 
receiving 12 blight fpots upon a white paper placed in 
fuch a manner that the light might fall perpeudicularly 
upon it. Here alfo he found the diltances between 
the fpots near the outfide greater than between thofe 
in the middle; whereas wheu he received them upon 
paper without any gliifcs, the fituation of the bright 
fpots exactly coircfponded to that of the fmall holes in 
th^Ute. 

The face of the fun, when clear of fpots, feen by 
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llic naked eye through a fmoked or coloured gl.ifs, or 
ihruiigh a thin cluiul, or the vapours near llie 
appears all over equally himinniis: hut when viewed 
thro’ the fclcfcopc, the glaffcs living fmokid or colour¬ 
ed, bii'idcs the dilVercncc between the faculic and ilie 
other pare.s the middle of the dilk ajipcars brigliicr 
than the outikiits; becaufc tlic light is darted more 
direilly towards us from the middle than from any 
other part, and the f.tcula' appear more diiliinflly near 
thr lides, as being on a darker ground than m tlie 


middle'. 

The phenomena of the folar fpots, asdeliveied by Account tiT 
Schciiicr and Hevelius, may be fuinmcd up in the'heir phe- 
fedlowing partit ular?: I. Every fpot whicli hath a 
nueleu.s, or coiifiderably d.srk part, hath alfo an ^'‘*'h''ii, 
or fainter ihade, furroundiug iL. 2. The huiindaty 
betwixt the nucleus and umbra is always difhnCl and 
Well defined. 3. The iiicreafe ofa fpot is gradual, ihe 
breadth of the nucleus and umbra dilating at the fame 
time. 4. In like manner, the deerrafe of a fpot is gra¬ 
dual, the breadth of the nucleus and umbra coiitrndliiig 
at the fame time. 5. 'I'he exterior boundary of the 
umbra never confifis of fliarp angles; but it always cur¬ 
vilinear, how irregular foever the outline of the nucleus 
may be. 6. The nucleus of a fput, whilft on the de. 
creafe, often changes its figure by the umbra encroach¬ 
ing irregularly «pon it, infomuch that in a fmall fpace 
of time new encroachments are difcemible, whereby the 
boundary betwixt the nucleus and umbra is perpetually 
varying. 7. It often happens, by thefe eacroacbments, 
that the nucleus of a fpot is divided into two or more 
nuclei. 8. The nuclei of the fpot vsufli fooQ^^fD ' 
the umbra. 9. Small umbre are ofte« f«ea wiApM 
nuclei. 10. An umbra of any confidetaUefiteb fieldodl 
feen without a nucleus in the middle of it. li.. WJbcn V-):' 

a fpot whicli confided ofa nucleus and umbra is about . 
to difappear, if it is not fucceeded by tfatnia, ori^t 
brighter than tbe reft of the dific, the place where it 
was is fooii after not didinguifhable front the nil. 

In the Philofophica] Tranfa^ions, Vol. 1 .XIV. Dr 
Wilfon, profcflbr of adronomy at Gbfgow. hath ^vea 
a diiTcrUtion on the nature of the folar fpots, and men¬ 
tions the folldwing appearinces: 1. When the fpot ia 
about to difappear on the wefiern edge of the fun’s limb,, 
tbe eaftern part of the umbra firft contraAs, itiea vanifh- 
es, tbe nucleus and wedern part of the umbra remain¬ 
ing; then the nucleus gradually contra£ls and vanifhei 
while the wedern part of the umbra remains. At lad 
this difappears alfo; and if the fpot remainslongenough 
to become again vifible, the eadern part of the umbra 
fird becomes vifible, then the nucleus; and when the 
fpot approaches the middle of the dilk, the nucleus 
appears environed by the umbra on all fidcs, as already 
mentioned. 2. When two fpots lie very near to oo« 
another, the umbri is deficient on that fide which lies 
next the other fpot : aud this will be the cafe, though 
a large fpot (howd becontiguoint to one much fmaller; 
the umbra of the large fpot will be totally wanting on 
that fide next tbe fmall one. If there arc little fpots 


cm riich fidr nf ifie lurgr nne. the uirihra due* nnt rii- 
tally vaoifii; but appears fialtened or prclTcd in to¬ 
wards the nucleus on each fide. When the little fpots 
difappear, the umbra of the large one extends itfclf as 
uiual. This circunidance, he obferves, may fumetimes 
prevent the iLfappiaiaucc of the uuibia hi the manner 

above- 
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AppMr»n- above mcntioncJ j fo tbal tbe weftern umbra may dtf- 
before the nucleus, if a fmjll fp<H happens to 
fl»l BoJ.vs. out on that fide. 

In the fame volume, p. ^^37. Mr Wollafton obfci-vcs, 
that the appearances memioned by Dr Wilfon are nut 
cnntlant. He politively aiRrms, that the faciilx or 
blight fputs on the fiin ate ufltn converted into daik 
ones. “ 1 have many times (fays he) obferved, near 
the eaftern lirnb, a bright fartil.i juil come on, which 
has the nest day (liowii ilfelf as a fpnl, though 1 do 
r.or recolL-i 4 to have feen fiich a facula near the weftetn 
one after a fpot’s difappearance. Yet, I believe, both 
thefc circumllanrei have been obferved by others; and 
perhaps not only iirar the limbs. 'I'he circiimHancc 
of the facul* being converted into fpots, [ think 1 may 
be fure of. That there U generally (perhaps alw.vys) 
a mottled appearance over the face of the fun, when 
carefully attended to, I think I may be as certain It 
ii moll vifible towards the limbi, but I liave undoubt¬ 
edly feen it in the centre; yet 1 do not recoiled to 
have obferved this appearance, or indeed any fpots, to¬ 
wards his poles. Once I favv, with a twelve-inch re- 
fledor, a fpot hurll to pieces while t was looking at it. 
I rntild not exped fuch an event, and therefore cannot 
be certain of the exad paniculart; but the appearance, 
as it ftruck me at the time, was like that of a piece of 
ice when dafhed on a fi'oxen pond, which breaks to 
pieces and llkles in various diredions.'’ He alfo ac¬ 
quaints us, that the nuclei of the fpots arc not always 
in the middle of the ombnr; and gives the figure of one 
fees in November 15. 1773, which is a remarkable in- 
Mr 0uiui'«ft>nce to the contrary. Mr Dunn, however, in bis new 
Mcouot. Adii of the Mundane Sydem, gives fome particulars 
very tiifferest from the above. ** The face of the fun 
'(fa^ he) has frequently many large black fpots, of va- 
rioua fbaats aind dimenfions, whi<^ move from call to 
treft, juid roand the fun, according to fome obferva- 
tiom in ay days, according to others in »6, and accord¬ 
ing to fome in 27 days. The black or central part 
of eivch fpot is in the middle of a great number of very 
fmatl ones, which permit the light to pafs between 
them. The fmall fpoti are fcarce ever in contad with 
the central ones : but what is moll remarkable, when 
the whole fpot is near the limb of the fun, the fur- 
rounding fmall ones form nearly a firaight line, and 
the central part projeda a little over it, like Saturn in 
bis ring.’* 

The fpots are by no means eonhned to one part of 
thcfun’i diHi ; though we have not heard of any be¬ 
ing obferved about his polar regions; and though their 
diredioti is from call to weft, yet the paths tlicy de- 
feribe in their courfe over the diftc are exceedingly 
different; fometimes being flraight lines, fometimes 
curves, fometimes deferndiug from th; northern to the 
fouthern part of tlic difK, fomctimr; afcendiiig from 
, the fouthern to the northern, See. This was obferved 

by Mr Derham (Philof. Tranf. N° ?30.), who hath 
given figures of the apparent paths of many different 
fpots, wlieriiii the months in wliich they appeared, and 
ilii'ir panii'iildr progrefa eueli day, arc marked. 

Weretiry Bvfides thefe fpots, there are others which fometimes 
and Vcuut appe^ar very round and black, travelling ever the difit of 
fomctimci the fun in a few hours. They are totally unlike the o- 
tnsi*** *' thers, and will be (liown to proceed from an interpofition 
*' of the planets Mercury and Venus between the earth 


and the fun. Excepting the two kinds of fpots above- Appeti^ 
mentiom-il, however, no kind of objed is difcovtrable'''* 
on the fiirfucc of the fun, but he appears like an im- 
n.eiife ocean of elementary fire or light. /AtV 

2. With the moon the cafe is very different. ManyT<k»co^« 
daiki/h fpots appear in her to the naked eye; andvi.wofth 
thiough a tclefcope, their number is prudigiuufly in-moon. 
rreafed : fhe alfo appears very plainly to be more pro¬ 
tuberant iiJ the middle than at the edges, or to have 
the figure of a globe, anil not a flat circle. W'lien the 
iiioon IS horned or gibbous, the one fide appears very 
ragged and uneven, but the other always exadtiy de¬ 
fined and circular. The fpots in the moon always keep 
their places exadlly ; never vaiufliiiig, or going from 
one fide to the other, as thofe of the fuii do. Wc 
fometimes fee more or b * of the northern and fouthern, 
and eaftern and weftern pari of tire difU or face ; but 
this is owing to what is called her libration, and will 
hereafter be explained. 

The allronoincrs Florentius, I.angrenus, John Hevc- 
lius of Dantzic, Grimaldus, Ricciulus, Cafllni, and M. 
de la Hire, have drawn the face of the moon as flie is 
feen through uk-fcopes magnifying between 200 and 
300 limrs. Particular care has been taken to note all 
the (liiuing parts in her fuifacc ; and, for the better 
diftinguiftiing them, each has been marked with a pro¬ 
per name. Langreiius and Ricciolus have divided the 
lunar regions among the philofophen, allronomers, auJ 
other eminent men j hut HevcHus and others, feaiing 
left the philofoplicrs fhould quarrel about the divifion of 
their lands, have endeavoured to fpoil them of their 
property, by giving the names belonging to different 
countries, ifiauds, and frrs on earth, to different parts 
of the moon’s furfuce, without regard to litualion uv 
figure. The names adopted by Ricciolus, however, arc 
thofe which arc gcnrially followed, as the names of 
Hipparchus, Tyrho, CopcriA::!}, &c. are more pUalirg 
to aftronomers than thofe of Africa, the Mediterraueaii 
fea, Sicily, and Mount iEtna. On Plate DKIII. ii a 
tolerably exa£l reprefentation of the full moon iii hei 
mean libration, with the numbers to the principal fpuu 
according to Ricciolus, Cafllni, Mayer, &c. The allc- 
rifk refers to one of the volcanoes difeovered by Dr 
Herfchel, to be afterwaids more particularly nuliccd. 

The names are as follow : 


* Hcrfehd’i Volcano. 
I Grimaldus. 
a Galilzua. 

3 Artftarchus. 

4 Keplerus. 

5 Gaffendus. 

6 Shicardus. 

7 Harpalus. 

8 Hcraclidrs, 

9 Lanflu-rgiuB. 

10 Reiooldus. 

11 Copernicus. 

12 Helicon. 

Capuanus. 
llullialdiis. 
Kratoftliefiri. 
Timoeharis. 

Plato. 

Archimedes, 
liifula biniis Mcdii. 


20 

21 

22 
*3 

24 

*5 

26 

27 

28 
*9 


•.3 

14 

»5 

]6 

>7 

iR 

*9 




Pltalus. 

Tycho. 

Eudnxur. 

Arifloteks. 

Manilius. 

Meitelaus. 

Hermes. 

Poflidonitis. 

Dionyfius. 

Plinins. 

I Cnlhaiiiia Cyrillus. 
Tiieophilus. 
'raeulloiius. 

J Pi uinontorium acutum. 

1 Cc llfuj JIILIS. 

Mcffala. 

Pmmonlorium Somnlus. 
Priiclns. 

Cleoincdes. 

Siiellius ct Fiimcriiw. 

38 Petaviuj. 


32 

33 
.3 + 
3 ) 

.37 
1 2 




Pl«c 

' 64 
Fercury ’ 
>prAri jI- 
■ayt eqiwl- 
r 1 u m- 
BUt. 


poM.when 

rft 

ere<l '>n 
ic aiflc of 
'iims. 


66 

‘a{Jitu'» 

bfcrva* 

iins. 
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38 Potavius. 

39 LiiiigtYnua. 

40 Taruntius. 

Marc Ilumoruoj. 

B Marc Nubiiim. 

£.’ Marc Inihriutn. 


D Mart Ncflaris. 

£ Mure TranquillUatit. 
F Mare Sercnilutis. 

G Mare Fcecundiiatis. 
H Marc CrifiUDi4 


Wc liavc already obftrveil, that when the planet 
Mar* approaches auy of the fixed llara, they lofe their 
light, and fometimck totally difappear before he feems 
to touch them : but it is not fo with the moon ; for 
though Ihe very often comes in betwixt us and the liars, 
they preferve tluir luftre till immediately in feeming 
coiitail with her, when they fudJenly difappear, and 
US fuddeiily re-appear on the oppofitc fule. Wlicn 8a* 
turn, however, was hid by tlic moon in June 1762, 
Mr Dudx, who watched his appearance at the emerfion, 
olifcrvcd a kind of faint thadow to follow him for a 
little from the edge of the moon's dillt. This appear* 
ance is reprclliiied fig. 89 . 

3. Mercury, when looked at through telcfcopea 
magnifying about 200 or 300 linies, appeara equally 
luminoits throughout his whole furface, without the 
leall dark fpot. lie appiari! ii>de<d to have the fame 
diffea’iice of phafis with the moon, br-ing fometimet 
horned, fometimes gibbous, and fometiincs lliining aU 
irtdll vMih a round lace, though nut entirely full, be- 
caatr hi-i ciihglitened fide is never turned direfUy to¬ 
wards ui; hut at all times perf.ctly well defined with¬ 
out any rag'ptl edge, and perfeftiy bright. 

4. llr L ing informs us, that the carlieil account 
he bad met w ith of aciy fpots fecn by means of the tc- 
lefeopeon ttie diliC of Venus was lu a collcftion of let¬ 
ters printed at Paris in 1665, in one of which Mr 
Au/.out relates his having received advice from Poland 
that Mr Burratini had, by means of large tclefcopcs, 
feen fpots upon the planet Vmus fimilar to ihofe up¬ 
on the moon. In 1667, Calliui, in a letter to Mr Pe¬ 
tit, mentions his having for a long time carefully ob- 
ferved Venus thiough an excellent tclcfcope made by 
Campani, in order to know whether that planet re¬ 
volved on its axis or not, as he had before found Jupi¬ 
ter and Mari to do. But though he then obferved 
fome fpots upon her, he fays, that even wiien the air 
vas quiet and clear, they apjicartd faint, irregular, 
aud not well defined ; fo that it was difiicull to have 
fuch a dillinii view of any of them as to be certain 
that It was the fume fpot which was fecn again in any 
I'ubfeqncnt ubfervation; nnd this difficulty was increaf— 
-d. in the frit place, when Venus w.is in her inferior 
finiKirolet bfcHtifc ac'that time (lie n ud be viewed 
through the thick vapours near the hoiircmj tliough 
t<(hei'wifc it was mod proper, on account of her being 
(hen neared to us. In the fecund place, if we would 
obfiTve her at fuirie height above ihufe vapours, it 
could only be fur a Ihnrt time; and thirdly, when Ihe 
is low in her inferior circle, and at that time neared 
the earth, the enlightened part of her is too fmall to 
difeover any motion io it. He was therefore of opi¬ 
nion, that he Ihniild fuccced better in his obfcrvaliuns 

vs'lirit tK< p)aiivt wan about ttJ daflance from 

(bowing about one half of her enlightened hemifpherr; 
at which time alfo he could obferve her for a much 
longer time above the grofs aimnrpherical vapuii's. 
His (ird appearance offuccefs was Ocluber 1666, 
il three ^uutm pad hve iu the evening; wheu be fjaw 


a bright fpot (fig. 37.), but could not then view that Appesron- 
fpot long euough tndraw any inference ctmeerning the***®' 
planet’s motion. He had no farther fucerfs till the"'* 

20tU of April the following year; when, about a 
quarter of an hour before funrife, he began again to lxvI. 
perceive an the diik of Venus, now about half en¬ 
lightened, a bright part near the fediun, dillant from 
the fouthern horn a little more than a fourth part of 
the diameter of the dilk, and near the cafteru edge. 

H« took notice alfo of a darkiHi ubltmg fpot neiirer 
to the northcro than the fouthern horn ; at fiiiirilV iLc 
blight part was advanced faither from the fiiutlKiii 
horn than when he Ihlt oblcrved it; but though he (,j 
was pleafed to lind that he had now a convincing proof Wh« the 
ef the planet’s motiou, he was lurprifed tlut the Ipoti,*!"."' Iirm 
moved from fouth to north m the lower part of the*" 
dilk, and from iioitii to fouth io the nnuer part : a. 
kind ot motion ot which we have no example except 
in the librations of the moon. This, however, was 
orcaboned by the fituaiion of the planet’s axis. Caf* 
fini cxpcdled to have found the rotation of Venus fi* 
tniUr to that of Jupiter and Mars, both cf which have 
their axis perpendicidar to their rcfpedlive orbits, and 
turn round according to the order of the fign:!; fo 
that in each of them the motion of ilie inferior half 
of their refpedUve globe, or that part next the fun, 
is from call to weft ; in tbe fuperior hajffrom well to 
cad; but in Venus, whofe axis is ioclioed 75 degrees 
tnwaids her orbit, the coincidence is fo near, that one 
half of her diik appears to move from fouth to norths 
the other from nor^ to fouth. 

Oil the till of April, at funrife, tb« bright pfffftfticoUr 
was a good way offi the fedlioii, and about ft foitnl((KC«iiot af 
part of the diameter didant from the fuutbcre boiik^ba appeal^ 
When the fun was eight degrees lii miiiutn hi^ji 
feemed to he got beyond tbe centre, suid ftrti * ■ 

through by the fedioB. At tbe time the fuu ws 
ven degree! high, the fedion cut H in the middle, which ' 
diowed ita motion to hive fome iadiufttUHi toward* the 
centre. 

May 9. ft little before fnortfe, the bright fpot «ai 
fecn near the centre, a little to the northward, with 
two obfeure ones fituated between the feSion ftnd the 
circumference, at a diflince from each other, equal to 
thst of each of them from tbe neared angular point 
or horn of the planet. The weather b^ing at that 
time clear, he obferved for an hour and half a quaiter 
the motion of the bright fpot, which feemed to be 
exactly from Couth to north, without any fenlible de¬ 
clination to ead or wed. A variation was at the Came 
time perceived in the darkilh fpot too great to be 
aferibed to any optical caufe- The bright fpot was al¬ 
fo feen on the loth and 13th days of May before fun¬ 
rife between the oortbem horn and the centre, and the 
fjme irregular change of darkilh fpots was taken no¬ 
tice of; but as the planet removed to a greater diltance 

from the earth, it became more difficult to obferve 
thefc appearances. The above phenomena arc repre- 
fcntvd as they occurred, in figs. 37—43. ^ 

But though, from the appearances jud new related, 

M. Caffioi was of opinion that Venus revolved on hereoiKlafite 
axis, he was by no means fo pofitive in this matter aa*®'>®®m'ft( 
with regard to Mara and Jupiter. “ The fpot* 
thefc (fays he) I could attentively obferve for a whole* ^ 
night, wbcft planet* were is oppofition to tbe fun 

I could 
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Appeann-1 coiild fee them return to the fame Ctuation, aod con* 
erni Otle* UJvr their motion during fome houn, and judge whe- 
they were liie fame Jpot* or not, and what lime 
they tooli, tn turning round : hut it was not the {ame 
with the fiwts of Vcitur; for they can beobferved only 
for to Ihort a iinic, that it is much more difficult to 
Difluultiis hnow with certainty when they return into the fame 
acMidiDc lituation. lean, hi>wcver, fiippofing that the bright 
ih ftubfir-jpot which I obiiTvrd on Vemis, and parlicuLnIy this 
eatioiii. year, wos the finie, fay that fhr tiniihes her mnlioii, 
whether of rotation or* lihratiun, in iefs thau a^day ; 
fu that, in 2^ days nearly, the fpot comes into the 
fame lituation on nearly the fame hour of (he day, 
thoiigli not without fome irregularity. Now (fuppof- 
iiig the bright Ipot ohferved to be always (he fame) 
wild)><'■' this motion is an entire turning round, or only 
a hbratioo, is what 1 dare nut politively affirm.” 

Ill iC6<^ M. Cairiiii again obferved Venus through 
a tcKlcope, but could not then perceive any fpots upon 
her fill-face } the rrafun of which Du Hamel conjee* 
lures to have been ihc fluduation of the vapoots near 
71 the horizon, which prevented them from being vifibie. 
Disn.-hiiu* However, we hear nuthiog more of any fpots being 

when, on the gih 

‘ ** of rebruary, Riaiichini, with fome of Campani’a ick- 
fcopcs of 90 and 100 Roman pidms, began to obferve 
(hr planet at the altitude of 40° above the horizon, 
aud continued bis obfervatiooa till, by the motion of 
leveri] fpots. be d<^emiiaed the poGiion of her axis to 
be inclined as above meAtioned, dtat the north pole 
pointed at a circle of latitude drawn through the 20th 
aegret of Aouamsa, elevated or 20^ above the orbit 

of VeaMl. He delineated alfo the figures of feveralfpoti 
which be fuppofod to be £»s, and complimented the 
hang ' i'.PartiifU and fome other great men by 
oAw th^an.hy tbw oanes. Though none of Bian* 
.i^bra.rt J erva t W ttl were continued long enough to 
udkcther the fpoOtr A the end of the peri^ af* 
figud fee tlw vomkw of the planet, would have been 
to ■ difimnt ikualtoa from what they were at the be* 

f jifloing of it t yM» from obfin^Uom of two and of 
our days, be coneluded the motion of the fpots to be 
Dnihu at the rate of 15” per day { at which advance the planet, 

nweerninjt mult turn round either once in l4daysor in ij hoitrs( 
^ time but without farther ubfervation it could tax be deter* 
mined which of the two was the period of revolu* 
tioD ; for if an obferver (huuld at a particular hour, 
fuppofe feven in the evening, nark exaf^Iy the {dace 
of a fpot, and at the fame hour neat evening find 
the fpot advanced 15°, he would not be able to de* 
termine whether the fpot had advanced only or 
had gone once quite round with the addition <» 15^ 
more in part ot another rotation. Mr Bianchini, 
however, fuppofes Venus to rev,>lvc in 24 days eight 
hours { the principal proof adduced for which is an 
ubfervation of three fpots, ABC, being fituated at 
in .fig. 44. when they were viewed by himfclf and fe* 
veral peil'oas.of dilliiiflion fur about an hour, during 
which they could not perceive any change of place. 
The planet hei-.ig then hid behind the Barbarini palace 
they could not have another view of her till three 
hours after, when the fpots Aill appeared unmoved. 

'* Now (fays Mr Bianchini) if her rotation welt fo 
.fwift as to go round in 23 lioura, in this fecond view, 
three hours after the fotaier, tb« fpota »u^ hai« ad* 
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vanced near degrees; fo that the fpot C would have App 
been gone off at R, the fpot B would, have fucceeded -jx, 

into the place of C, the fpot A into the place of B, 
and there would have been no more but two fpots, A 
and B, to have been feen.” 

Callini, the fon, in a memoir for 1732, denies thcDifpiitc he* 
concluriun of Bianchini to be certain. He fays, that'wixt Calf* 
during the thne hours interval, rhe fpot C might be"'. 
gone off the difle, and the fpot B got into the place 
thereof, where, being near the edge, it would apjiear 
lels than in the middle. That A, fuccceding into the 
place of B, would appear larger than it had done mar 
the edge, and that another ipot might come into the 
place of A ; and there were other fpots hiTides tlicfe 
three on thi globe of the pUiut, us appears by the li* 
gures of Biaiahiiii liimfelf, pnrtii-iiliirly one nhicli 1 
would naiuuUy come in the place of A. That if liie 
rotation of V'nils be fuppofrd to be in 23 hours, it 
will agree with Biaiichini's obfervaiions, as well at with 
thofe of bis iaiher; but that, on the othei fnppoUtion, 
the latter mult i>e enti'-cly rejidU'd as erronroiu : and 
he eonciuih-s with tellmg iin, tliat Venus had frequent¬ 
ly bi-en ohfi rved in the molt f.ivourabh’ tinicj by Mr 
Miiraldi and himfelf with excelleni ti !•, ftopeb of fto and 
joo fect focus, witlioui tlieir being aVple to f f any di- 
tliiid Ipot upon her tliik. ■' Petliap.t (fay. Dr Long) 
thole frill by Bi.inchiii) had dihppcarid, or ihc aii 1:1 
France was not char emnig'i ; which hiit might be the 
reafoii why bis father could never tie thofe fpots la 
France wiiuli he had ohlerviJ 10 Italy, even when he 
made life of the lorigcll telefcopes.” Neither of ihefe 
aftronomers lake notice of any indentings in the curve 
which divides the illuminated part from the dark in the 
dtfk of Venus, though in foinc views of that planet by 
Fontana and Ricciolus, the curve is indented ; and it 
has from thence been cnocluded, that the furfacc of the 
planet is mountainous like that of the moon. This 
bad alfo been fuppofed by Burratini, already mention¬ 
ed t aud a late writer has obfcrvrd, that, ** when the 
air is tii a good date for obfervstion, mountains like 
thofe of the moon may be obferved with a very power¬ 
ful telefco|>e.” 

Caffini, bcfidci the difeoveryof the fpots on the tlifltCaICni 
of Venus by which he was enabled to afccilain her rc-cgvmher. 
vedution on an axis, had alfo a view of her fatelliie or^^hits 
moon, of which he gives the following aernunt.-*- 
“ A. D. t686, Aug. 28. at 15 minutts after four in 
the (Doming, looking at Venus with a iclrfcope of 34 
feel, 1 faw, at the diflance of niie.third of her dia¬ 
meter eaftward, a luminous appearance, of 3 iliape not 
well dcfiBed, that feemed to have the fame phafe with 
Venus, which was then gibbous on the wcHcrn fide. 

Tht diamner of this phencmenon was nearly cquiil to 
■ fourth ]>art of the diameter of Venus 1 ol-ft rved it 
attcatively fur a quarter of an hour, ainl having left off'* 
looking at it for four or five miniitri, I faw u no more; 
but daylight was then advanced. I hud A-cn a like 
pbeaoneDon which refemblcd the pbafe of Venus, . 

Jan. 15. A. D. 1672, from 52 minutes after fix ia< 
the morning to two (nlnutes alter h v.ii, when the 

brightnefs of the twilight made it difappear. Venur- 
was theo horned; and this phenomenon, the diameter 
whereof was nearly a fourth part of the diameter of 
Venus, was of the fame fhepe. -It vin'; dillant from- 
tbe (ouibcm horn of Venus, a diameter of the planetif. 
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Appeian* on the weflem fiJe. In thefe two obfervations, I was 
doubt whether it was not a ratcUiU; of Venus of fuch 
, Bodic* g confidence as not to be very well fitted to nflcil the 
’ light of the fun { and which, in magnitude, bore near¬ 
ly the fame proportion to Venus as the moon doe-> to 
the eaith, being at the fame difiancc from the fun and 
the earth as Venus was. the phafes whereof it refem- 
tiled. Notwithflandmg all the pains I took in looking 
for it after thefe two obfervations, and at divers other 
limes, in order to complete fo tonfidemble a difrover)-, 
J was never able to.ftc it. I therefore fufpeoded my 
judgment of this phenumennn. If it fliould return of- 
ten, tlicrc will he tlufe two epochal, which, compared 
with other obfervations, may be of ufe to find out the 
jycriodical time of its retum, if it can be reduced to 
any rule.” 

DiLosciid fimilar obfervation was made by Mr Short on the 
1^0 by O^ober 1740, about riiiirife. He ufed at this 

time a reflefting lelefeope of about 16.5 inches, which 
Tnagnificd between 50 and 60 times, with which he 
pcieeived a ftnall dar at about 10' diftance from V'e- 
HUH, as meafured by the micrometer •, and, putting on 
u magnifying power of i40 times, he found the ftar 
put on the fame appearance with the planet herfclf. 
Its diameter was fom<what Icfs than a third of that of 
the piimary, but us light was Irfs vivid, though ex- 
tetdiiigly fiiarp and wJl defined. The fame appear¬ 
ance continued with a inagnifyingpnwerof 140 times. 
A line, palling through cue centre of Venus and it, 
made an angle of t8 or 20 degrees with the equator: 
he faw It fcvcral times that moniing for about the fpacc 
of an hour, alter which he lull fight of it, and could 
never find it again. 

I'luni this time the fatellite of Venus, though very 
friqueiitly looked for by allroiiumers, could never he 
perceived, which made it generally believed that CaiTi- 
III and Mr Short had been miftukcn ; but as the tran- 
fits of the planet over the fun in 1761 and i yfip feem- 
td to pioniitc a greater certainty of finding it, the fa- 
tellite was very carefully luukid for by almoll every 
one who had an opportunity of feeing the tranfit, but 
generally witfiuut luccefs. M. ilauduuin at Pant had 
proiidcd a telefcnpc of 25 feet, in order to obferve the 
pnflage of tiie pLinet over the fun, and to look for iti 
y6 ' fatellite { hut he did not iuccecd either at that time or 
tseii by in the months of April and May following. Mr Mon- 
Nil Mon- taigne, however, one of the members of the Society of 
h^tiatiL better fucctfs. On the -jd of May 

D lyCx. be perceived, about half an hour after nine at 

night, at the dillance of 20' fiom Venus, a fmall cref* 
cent, with the horns pointing the fame way 11 tbofe 
of the pl.^nit i the diameter of the former being about 
one-foul li of that of the latter ; and a line drawn from 
Venus to the fatcihte making an angle with the vertU 
cal of about 20° towards the Touch. But though he 
repeated this obfervation feveral times, fbtne doubt re- 
muiiud whether it was nut a fmall liar. Next day he 
fnw the fame liar-at the fame hour, diflant from Venus 
rbnut lulf a minute, or a minute more than before, 
T“‘ . ‘ making with the vertical an angle of 10” below 
ihowmg^g north fide; fo that the fatellite feemed to have 
^ UmHI nn arc of about 30®, whertof Venus was the 
a' and the radius 20'. The two followiug nighia 
^ *a»y. fi> that Venus could only be feen j but on 
“ «*** Vf of Maj, at the fame hour as before, lie faw 
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the fatelhtc again above Venus, and on the north fide, Appeirsn* 
at the dillance of 2 j' or 26' upon a hue which made an 
angle of about 45®, with the veitical towards the nglit ^**, 
hand. The light of the fatellite was always very weak, 
but it had the fame phafis with its primary, whither 
viewed together with it in the field of his teiefenpe or 
by itfclf. The telcfcope was nine feet lui.g, and mag¬ 
nified an ohjcfl between 40 or 50 time',, but had no 
micrometer { fo that the dill.inces above mentioned are 
only fromcllitnation. Pl^te 

Fig. 4. rcprefeiiti the three obfervations of Mr Mon-(LViu.or) 
taigne. V is the planet Venus; Z N the veriical^^- 
E C, a parallel to the ecliptic, making then an angle 
with the vertical of 45® ; the numbers 3, 4, 7, mark 
the fituaiions of the fatellite 011 the refpettive days. 

From the figure it appears that the points 3 and 7 
would have been diametrically nppufiie, had the fatel- 
litegone 15® more round the point V at the lad obfrr- 
vation; fo that in four days it went through 155®. 

Then, as 155® is to four days or 96 hours, fo 11 360 
to a fourth number, which gives 9 days 7 hours for 
the whole length of the fynudical revolution. Flencc 
M. Baudouin concluded, that the diftance of this fa¬ 
tellite was about 60 of the fcmidiamcteri of Venus 
from its furfwc ( that its orbit cut the ecliptic nearly 
at right angla { had its afernding node in 23® of Vir¬ 
go ; and was ia its greateft northern digreSton on the 
7th at nine at night; and h< fuppofed that at the tran¬ 
fit of the primary the fisuflite w«aU be feen accom. 
panying it. By a fobfequent edsfovttton, however, 
on tbe I ttb of May, he eorreded bis caleolftim of 
the periodical time of the fateUhe, erUed) be atq#;tK* > 

Urged to IS days ; in confeqocoee of tkbitA , 

that it would not pafs over tbe diflt of -bttk'lioinL , 
with its pnmary, but go at tbe di£ase0.eif>lbMfe^<|Ew 
from bis foutbern Umb; thouj^ if tbe MMiii(be •« 

lution fitould be 15 hoars losger then CSdatyaj'b^OlilnM dds 
then pafs ever the fun after Veoiu *•» g^ok oC' ■. is 

imagined tbe reafon why this fatellite ms £b difieokA 
to be obferved might be, that ooe,Mrt of ns globe Wes'*® hcMea, 
mifted over with TpoUy or ocberwueuflfitto 
light of tbe fun. By comparing the periodical time 
of this fatellite with that of our moon, he computed 
tbe quantity of matter in Venus to be nearly equtd to 
that in our earth | in which cafe it mull have confidcr- 
able influence in changing the obliquity of tbe eclip¬ 
tic, the Utitudei and longitudes of ftari, &c. 

This is all the evidence which has yet been publilh- 
ed conceruing the cxiftenre of the fatellite of Venus; 
as it does not appear that, during the tranfit of 1769, 
any of the obfervers had the good fortune to perceive 
it. Id the Philofuphical TranfaAions for 1761, Mr 
Hirfl gives an account of his having obferved an at- . 
mofphcre round the planet Venus. The obfervations 
were made at Fort 8t George; and looking atten-,ionscon- 
tively at that part of the fun’s dilk where he expiredcirning ibe 
the planet would enter, he plainly perceived a faint st'noi^M 
fhadc or penumbra; on which he called out to Ins two'^***®*' 
aimianls, “ ’Tii a coming !” and two or three fccotids 
after, the hilt external contadt took place, in the mo¬ 


ment whereof all the three agreed ; but he luuld nut 
fee the penumbra after the egrefs: and of the other 
two genriemen, one had gone home, and the other loll 
the planet out of the field of his telcfiope. Mi Dunn 
at Chclfea faw a penumbra, «r fmall diminution of 

light, 
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A^praran- light, that grew darker and darker for about fire fc* 
fM.it before the inicinal cuiitaift preceding the egrefi, 

ftwl bodiet-ffQ,^ whence he dcu-rmiiict tliat Venus is furrounded 
■" with an atfnofphcre of about 50 geographical milea 

high. Hit obfervations he tells its, were made witli 
an excellent fix-feet Newtonian refleftor, with a mag- 
nifyiitg powerof tio, and of 220 tiniea ; be had a 
clear dark glafa next his eye. and th( fun’s limb ap. 
peared well defined; hut a very narrow waterilh pe¬ 
numbra appeared round Venus. The darktil pan of 
the planet’s phafis was at the difianceof about a fixih 
part of her diameter from its edge ; from which an 
im|tcrfe£l light incrcafid to tlie centre, and illuminated 
round about. 

In the northern parts of Europe this penumbra 
could not be feen. Mr Wargeiiliu, who communicat¬ 
ed Lveral obrervatious of the firil external contact, 
fays, that he coidd not mark the time exadlly, becaufe 
ot the undulation of the limb of the fun $ but thought 
it very remarkable that, at the egrefs, the limb of Ve¬ 
nus that was gone oiF the fun (liowed itfelf of a faint 
light during almoll the whole time of emerfion. Mr 
Bergman, wlio was then at tlie obfervatory at Upfal, 
begins his account at the time when three-fourths of 
the ciiflt of the planet was entered upon that of the 
fun i and he fays, that the part which was not come 
upon the fun was vifible. tltough dark, and furrounded 
Place LXl.by a crefeeat of fiiat light, as in fig. 7.: but this ap¬ 
pearance was iftuefa more remarkable at the emfi; for 
IS foofl as My pan of the planst wu got off the fun, 
that part was nfible witb alikecrefccot, but brighter, 
ig. ff. As more' of the planetary di(k went off that 
that part of thecrefeent which was 
Uii fuBgKw fainter, and vanilhed until 
•C.Ud: M^the honiscouhJ be feen, as in fig. 9. The 
waa Qoi iflftantaneous: but as two drops 
. ..aif .aMwa wWil^OUt to part, form a ligament between 
tbeas) £0 there wia a dark fwelliag ftretched out be- 
i»eea Venus aadthe fun, at in fig. 10. (-and when this 
UgaiAent broke, the planet appeared to have got about 
an eigbtib part of her diameter from the nearefl limb of 
the ron, fig. 11.( he faw the like appearance at going 
off, but HUt fo ^ffind, fig. 12. Mr Chappe likewite 
took notice, that the part of Venus which was nut 
uponthe funwas vifible during part of-thetime of ingrefs 
and egrefi $ that it was fartlter furrounded by a unall 
kminaus ring of a deep yellow near the place that ap¬ 
peared in the form of a crefeent, which wms much 
brighter at the going off tlmn coming upon the fun j 
and that during the whole time the difk. of Vetius was 
upon the fun he faw nothing of it. The time of 
total ingrefs was inlUntaneous like a flalh of light¬ 
ning ; but at the egrefs the limb of tl e fun began to 
be obfeured three fvesnds before the interior contact. 
Borne of the French altrooomcrs at'nbuted this In- 
tninous ring round Venus to the inflcclinn of the fuu'a 
rays, as they alfo do the light fern round the moon ip 
folar cclipfes ( but Mr Chnppe fiipjiofes it to have been 
owing to the fnn enlightening mure tliau one half of 

(he pianc’tary thuiigh he owns thU caufe hoc 

he altogether fufficient. Mr Fogchy, who obferved 
the iraiifit at I.h Muettc in France, perceived, during 
the whole time, a khid of ring round Venus, brighter 
than the red of the fun, which bec.tme fanitrr tlie far¬ 
ther it went from the planet, but appeared more vind 
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in proportion as the fun was clearer. Mr Firner.Appe.us 
wlw oHtrvcd at the fame place, confirms the ttftimo-‘‘‘ *'5^. 
ny of Mr Foiichy. “ During the whole ilinc (fay’>*^‘'‘ ** '* 
he) of my ubfei viiig with the teiefi-upe. Bud the blue 
and green glaffes, I perceived a light round about Ve¬ 
nus, whieK followed her hke a luminous atmafpherc 
more or lefs lively, accord.ng as the sir was more or 
Icfsclcar. Its extent altered iu the fame manner; nor 


was it well terminated, tliruiviiig out a.s it were, loinc 
feeble rays on all Tides.” 

“ I am not clear (fays Dr I-otig) as to the mean-Dr 
ing of the luminous circle here mentioned ; whether, tipnuc I) ofi 
when the whole planet was upon the fun, they faw a'd‘'k oUfi*. 
ring of light rouiid it, dilliiiCl from the light of ihc 
fun ; or whether they mean only the light whicli fui- 
rounded that part of Venus that was not upon the 
fun.” Mr Chappe lakes this and other accounts of 
the obfervations made in France in this latter feiifc ; 
and though lie fometimes c-dlul the himmoiis part of 
the crcfccnt that furrouiKied the pact of the pl.meC not 
upon the fun a ring, he expLms iiimfelf that he did 
fo, becaufe nt the coming iipim the hm he p rccood 
it at one fide of the planet, and at tiie oppolitc fide 
on its going off: for which reafon he fuppofed that 
it furrounded it on all fidef. Sec fig. l *,, 14. So 

5. Much larger and more reiuavkalilc fp.st shave been when, 
perceived on the diik of Mars than that of any other*’’** 
primary plauct. They were fird obferved in lOfiO by ' ■* ’ 
Caffini at Bologna with a tclefcopc of Campani about 
l6v feet long ; and continuing to obferve them fora 
month, he found they came into the 1:1111c fuuation tn 
24 hours and 40 minutes. The planet was obfrrvid 
by fome.ailronoincrs at Rome with longer telefcopcs 
made by Euftnebio Divini; but they afijgm-d to it n 
rotation in 13 hours only. Tins, however, was af¬ 
terwards (hown by Mr Caffini to have been a nuf- 
take, and to have aiifcii from their not dnlinguiihuig 
the oppolitc fidcs of the jdaiiCt, whiihit fiems ha\c 
fpots pretty much :.ls,te. He ma-.ic furihei ohfoiv.i- 
tions on the fpors of tins pl.'nrt j:i J07C j fiom iv’icii. c 
be drew an .'idditioiial conJiimatnm of the time the 
pUnci took to revolve. The fpots were agiin obftiv- 
ed ill liibfcqucnt Oppofitions ; particularly for fivi..-al 
days in 1704 by Maraidi, who took notice tli.it thry 
were not always well defined, and that they not only 
changed their fhape frequently in the fp.icc between 
two oppofitiona, but even ia the fp:;ce of a mouth. 

Some of them, however, couiinucd of the fame form 
long enough to alcertnin the time of ihc plaiiot's revo¬ 
lution. Among thefc there appeared this year an oh- 
long fpot, rcfembling one of the brlis of Jupiter when 
broken. It did not reach quite nmnd ilu. body of 
the planet; but had, nut far from t!ie middle of it, a 
fiiiall protuberance toward:- tlw north, fo will detiiRd 
that he was thereby enabled to fettle the pirioil of its 
revolution at 24 hours 39 miouUs; only one luinute 
lefs than what Caffrai had dciernuii'.d it to be. See LXVIl, 
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The near approach of Mars to the caith iu 1719, 
fCieve a enuub better op-portunity of viewing hint llfba 
had been obtained before; as he was then within 2^ 
deg. of his perihelion, and at the fame time in oppoll- 
tion to tlie fun. His appaunt roagniludr and bfighinrfs 
were thus fo much ir.cr,-8fcd, that he was by the vu!p 
gar taken for a new liar. His aupevrauce at that. 


time- 
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titncs, a« fecii hy Msraldi through a telcfcope of 34. fchel informs ui| that the poles of the pfenet are Appemn* 
*.^^*'‘'’*fv<rt long, iti reprcfcHiccl fig. 46. There was then a not exafily in the middle of them, though nearly fo.J** '^CUe« 
*** 'lnng bell that reached half way round, to the end of “ From the appearance and difappetrance (fays he) of^‘* ^°‘***^*» 
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which another (hortcrbelt was joined, forming an ob- 
tufe angle with the former, as in fig. 47. This angu* 
lar po'nl was obferved 011 the 19th and aoth of Au- 
giiil, at 11 hours 15 jninuies, a little cad of the middle 
of liiv d'dc; and 37 days after, on the 35th and sdih 
of September, returned to the faine fituation. This 
interval, divided by 36, the number of revolutions cun* 


tbe bright north polar fpot in the year 1781, we col* g 
ledt that the circle of its motion was at fume confider-Caurnof 
able dtftance from the pole. By calculation, its lati-the appear* 
tude mud have been about 76 or 77^ north ; for I find ante arid ' 
tfiat, to the inhabitants of Mars, the declination of thedifappru* 
fun, June sjth, 12 hours 13 minutes of our time was^r^^ ^ 
about 9* 56' fbuth j and the fpot mull have been fo* * * 


taiiied in it, gives 34 hoUrs 40 minutes fur the period 
of otie revolution ; which was verified by another fpot 
of a triangular (hape, one angle whereof was towarda 
the north pole, and the bafe towards the foutb, which 
on the 5th and fith of Augud appeared as in fig. 48. 
and after 72 revolutions returned to the fame fitua* 
tioii on the i6ih and 17th of Oclober. The appear* 
riate ances of Mars, as delineated by Mr Hook, wheu view* 
LXIV. ed through a 36 feet tclefcopc, are reprefented fig. 38 . 
He appeared through this inllrunicnt as big as the full 
muon. Some of the belts of this planet are faid to be 
parallel to his etjuator ; but that feen by Msraldi was 
Si Very much inclined to it. 

Bright Befides ihefe dark fpots, former adronomers took 
fpou about jfjjt j fegment of his globe about the fouth pole 

exceeded the reft of his difk fo much in briglitners, 
that it appeared beyond them as if it were the kgmeut 
of a large globe. Maraldi informs us, that this bright 
fpot had been taken notice of for do years, and was 
more permanent than tbe other fpots on the planet. 
One pait of it is brighter than the red, and the lead 
bright part is fubjedl to great changes, and has fome* 
times difappetwed. 

A fimilar brightnefs about the north pole of Mars 
was alfo fometimea obferved ; and thefe obfervations 
arc now confirmed by Mr Hcrfcbel, who hath viewed 
the planet with much better indniments, and much 
higher magnifying powers, than any other aftronomer 
8s ever was in polTeluon of. Hii obfervations were made 
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with a view to determine the figure of tbe planet, tbe 
pufitioo of his axis, &c. A very particular account of 
them is given in the 74th volume of the Philofophical 
Tranfa£lioiis, but which our limits will not allow us to 
infert. Fig. 49**-73. ihow the particular appearances 
of Mars, as viewed on the days there mark^. Tbe 
magnifying powers he u£ed were fumetimes as high M 
933 ; and with this tbe fouth polar fpot was found to 
bv in diameter 41"'. Fig.73 Ihows the connexion of the 
otber'figures marked 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, which 
complete the whole equatorial fucceilion of fpots on 
tbe difi< of the planet. The centre of the circle 
marked 63 is placed on the circumference of the inner 
circle, by making its dlilance from the circle marked 
67 anfwer to the interval of time between the two 
obfervations, properly calculated and reduced to fide* 
real meafurc. Tbe fame is done with regard to the 
circles marked 66, 67, See .; and It will be found by 
placing any one of thefe conneAed circles in fuch a 
manner as to have its contents in a fimilar fituation with 


far removed from the north pole at to fall a few de* 
greet within the enlightened part of the dilk to be* 
come vifible to us. The fouth pole of Mart could not 
be many degrees from the centre of the large bright 
foutbem fpot of the year 1781 ; though this fpot was 
of fuch a magnitude as to cover all the polar regiona 
father than tbe 70th or 65th degree •, and in that 
pan which was on the meridisn, July 3d, at id hoars 
54 minutes, perhaps a little farther. 

" From the appearxaces of tlie fouth polar foot in 
1781, we may conclude that its centre wu nearly po* 
lar. We find it continued vifible all the time Mars 
revolved on bis axis { and to prefent us generally with 
a pretty equal fhare of the luminous appearance, a 
fpot which covered from 45 to 60* of a great circle 
on the globe of the ptantt, could not have any confi* 
derable polar diftaoce. From the obfervations and 
calculations made cenccraiM-the poles of h^s, <r«oftlieet* 
may conclude, that his neCtn pole ouiA be direfltdto*advofitien 
wards fome point of tbe beatoil^ Batweoo 9^ 
and o* 7* if I bectufe the c&CBgt bf Ae fitutidfi **“*■ 
the pole from left to right* which b^spoMd ill' ^ 
time the planet pafled OM pfeoc. fp> 
is a plain indication of its ksvi^ «6«o3lwx»ii^1he 
node of its axis. Next, we nay 
the node mult be codCderably neaftr - - 

of the ecliptic thaa the former: fiw* .Ihit v’ 

inclination of the axis, it will be feen und^o^^'—ij^ 
at equal dJftances from the node. Bat by a 
metrical procels of fuMng a few triangles, we foon di£> 
covered ^th the incliMtion of the axis, and tlK place 
where it iaterieAs the ecliptic at rectangles (whkb,for 
want of a better term, 1 have perhaps improperly call* 
cd its nadt.) Accordingly I find by criculation, that 
the node is in 17*47' of Pifccs, tbe north pole of 
Mars being dircAed tovrardi that part of the heavens ( 
and that the incKnation of the axis to the ecliptic it 
59* 40^. By further calculations we'find that the 
poU of Mars on the 17th of April 177?, was then „ .u 
adhially 81* 27' iucllncd to the ecliptic, and pointed 
towards the left as feen from the fun. 

•* Tile inclination and fituation of tbe node of the 
axil of Mars, with refpcA to the ecliptic, bring found, 
may be thus reduced to the orbit of the planet hinv* 
felf- Let EC (fig. 74.} be a part of the ecliptic, 

OM part of the orbit of Mars, PKO a line drawn iJCVfl, 
from P, the celeftial pole of Mars, through E, that 
point which has been determined to be tbe place of 
the node of the axis of Mars io the ecliptic, and con* . 


the fig^ures in the finglc reprefeutativ,!, wLkh bears the 
fame number, that^wre is a fufficieot refemblance be* 
tween them; though fome allowance mud undoubted¬ 
ly be made for the dillortions occafiuned by this kind 
w^rojeAion. 

With regard to the bright fpots theinfilves, Mr Hcr- 

>■ ■ ■ 


tiiiucd to O, where it intcrfeA* itia orbit. Now, if, 
according to M. de la Landc, we put the node of 
the orbit of Mars for 1783 in I* 17*58', %ve have 
from the .place of the node of the axis, that is, tis 
27° 47' to the place of the node of the orbit, an arch 
£N of 69* ii'. In the triangle K£ 0 , right-angled 
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Al'i'rwjii- at E, Uure is alfo given ilic angle E N O, acci.rding 
CeiiH.f fame aiiilior, 1° 51', wliich is the incliiKiiicn i.f 

Jio.hothro’^^* orliit ol M.nsto the <cli]<tic. lieitcc »vc t’liiil the 
'IV angk E O N 8y” 5', anil llic fide O N 60® 1 1'. A- 

> Ham, wlten Mnri. j* in tli? nodo of ite urhii N, Imv* 

hy calculation the angle P N F.ssGj® 7’; to which 
ndiling the angh K K 0=1® 51', we have P N 0 = 
64® 58': fiyin which two angles, PON ami P N (), 
wiili the dilhinec O N, we fibtaiii the inclinatiun oi' the 
axis of Mars, and place of its node with nfpift to 
its own orbit ; the inclination being 61® 18’, and the 
phite of the node of the axis 58* 31' preceding the in- 
icrfcClion of tile ecliptic with the orbit of Mart, or in 
our 2S' of Pilm." 

Onr author next pioceeds to fhow lioVv the fcafoni 
in ibis planet may be calculated, Ac. Winch con- 
jertures, though they belong properly to the mat fec- 
lion, yet are fo much connrdled with what has gone 
before, that we fliall infer; here what he fays upon the 
fuhjeti. 

firing thus acquainird with whsl the inhabitants 
of Mars will call ilic obliquity of their ecliptic, and 
the fituation of their iquinoilial and folfthtal points, 
we ate fiiriiilhed with the means of calcubting the fca. 
funs on that phinct, and may account, in a manner which 
I think higlily probable, for the nmarkable appear¬ 
ance about its pohr regions. 

“ Blit fiift, it may not be improper to give an in- 
Aatice how to rifolve any query Concerning the Mar¬ 
tial feafoDs, Thus,, let it be nquired to compute the 
declination of the fun on Mars, June if, 1781, at 
midnight of our titm. If nr, B, tl, aa, &e. (fig. 75.) 
reprelent the ecliptic of Mars, and ^ o> a the 
ecliptic of our planet, A n i B the mutual interfcAion 
of Martial and terreSrial ecliptics, then there is 
given .ihe helioccotrlc longitude of Mara, fr* m =s 
9‘ 10* , 30'} then taking away fix figns, and a i or 


o'"', 

*ir a 22 J* 17® 5 ®’, there remains /• m — i* aj’' 31', 

From tliia i ch, with the given inilit.Mton f®5i'rf 
the orbits to each other. We have coune of inclination 
to radius, as tangent of i m to t»i.gciit of B M = 

I* 2J® 33'. And taking awav B 'V' =: i* i* 29', 
which is the complement to y 3 (or SB A, already 
fliown to be i' 28® 31'!, thvre will Temain nr M = 
o' 21® 4', the place of Mars in its own orbit 1 that is, 
on the time above mentioned, the fun's longitude on 
Mars will be fi* 21" 4'; and thv obliquity of the Mar¬ 
tini ecliptic,, 28® 41', being alfo given, wl find, by the 

ufual method, the fun’s drclinatmn 9® 56' fomh. _ .. 

■“ The analogy bcfveen Mars and the earth is per- feveral pracauliona 5 fuch as cauliiig the planet to jvifa 
■haps by far the greatefl in the whole folar fyftcm. direflly through the centre of the iVld of view, and 

Their diurnal motion is r.cailythc famt : the ohiiqut- ' ’ ’ ' • . 

ty of their refpvftire ee'iplics not very dififerent: of 
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fleftion of light from frorert regions; and ilua the ie» Appear. 
duC^ioD of thofc fpnts is to be aferibed to their being 
expofed to the fun. In the year 1761, tlic I'outh no 

1 - ,111 .,^ 1 . i.fKiitainKt 

<ir f’vit was extremely large, which wc inighl "’'•'ll 1 

L-Kjjccl, au that pul« hud but latvly bevn involved in u . 

whole twelvemonth’s darkne's iind abfeiice of (he inn ; 
but III (783, 1 found-it conlidiT'ibly fmjllcv than hc- 
for>', and it Jecreafid continually froiii the loili of 
May tiil about the niidille of Scplcmbct, whin it fivn - 
ed to be at a U.'ind. During this latf jniiod the fotilh 
pole had already been above tight inunihs tii;oyiiig th • 
benelit of fiiiiiioer, and Hill eontiniied to receive li,'' 
fun-bcjms, though towards the latter cm] in iuch f..i 
oblique direehon as to be but little beuifilcd by then . 

On th" other hand, in the year 1781, the nortii pohr 
fpot, wliich had then been it; twelvemonth in ibc fi;.;- 
ihiiie, and was but lately returmnir into daikntfi, ap¬ 
pealed fmn'l, though undoubtedly increaflng in lize. 

It* not being vilihlc in the year 1783, is no objcclior * 
to thefe phenomena, being owing to the polilioii of 
the axis, by which it was reirovid on. of light. XU 

*' That a planet-ary globe, fueh lu Mats, turning on Of the 
an axis, ll ouldb ' of * Ipheto'dic.il foii.i, will caiily lird Iphrmidb" 
admittance, when two familiar iiilla'K'ei in Tupitcr 
the earth, as well as the known laws of gravitation and 
the centrifugal force of mtatory bodies, lead the wsv 
to the reception of fuch doAiilies. So f.ir from criot’rt' 
difHeulties, or doubts, it will rather aj.pcar lingular, 
that the fphtrfiidical form of thi.i planet hat l ot airead) 
been noticed by former altronomcrs ; and yet itficCliiq; 
oh the general appearance of Maif, we fooii find, tha*. 
opportu.-iitus of making ohfervjtions on its real for:ii 
cannot be very frequent: for when it is near ciitu;',!; 
to view it to an advantage, we fee it generally gibbous, 
and its appofitionH are lo fcarce, and of fo ihort a dr.- 
ration, that in more than two yeais time, we have r.o*. 
above three or four weeks for fuch obfervjtions. B-- 
fidcs, aflronomers being gener.illj oceuftomed to fee 
this planet dillortcd, the fpheroidical form might caliiy 
be Overlooked. 

“ September 25. 1783. At 3c', the ^qu-itoriai 
diameter of Mars roeafuicd 2!" 33'" 5 the pohir diamc-|utw,xi ih 
ter 21" 15"', yi/// mca/ure: that is certainly not too I'.pi.iirtrii! 
fmall. This difference of tlic diameters was (hown, on*""’ r®'-**’ 
the 28th of the fame month, to Mr UMfon of 
who faw it perfectly well, fo as to he convinced ihat”* ■' 
it was not owing to any defeci or dillur ion occalioiicd 
by the lens; and hceaufe I wilhcd him to be faiisiied 
of the reality of the appearance, I reminded him 


Man. 


all the fuperior phtiiets, tin. ditiance of Mars flam the 
fun is by far the ncarcA aliki lo .hat of the earth ; 
nor will the length of the Martial year appear very 
different horn what we ciiioy, when compared to the 
furprifmg duration of the years of Jupiter, Sutuni, 
Wiiir fpouand the Georgium Sidus. If then we find that the 
ab<>at the globe wr iiihabit has it< polar region* fro-.-en and co- 
vered with mountains of ice and ftiow that only part* 
|>nfrd'to'*Ce when alternately expofed to the fun, 1 may 

cciarioiicd permitted to ftirmtfc, that the fame ea ifesmay 

by fnow. probably have the farae efFcd on the globe of Mars 5 
that the hnght polar foots are owiuk to the vivid re- 
Voii.n.PartlL 


judging of its figure when it was molt dillincl and bvit 
defined, &c. Next day the dilhience between tlic 
two diameters was ihown to Dr Bbgdcn and Mr An- 
bert. The former not only faw ii imnicdijtel.v, but 
thought the Rattening almoff as imicli ns that of Jupi¬ 
ter. Mr Aubert alfo faw it n-ry plainly, fo as to en¬ 
tertain no manner of doubt about the appearance. 

“ September 30th, lo** 52', the equatorial diameter 
w-as aa" with a mopnifyin^ powvr of 278. Dy .1 
fecond mcafure it was 22" 31"', full large 5 the polar 
diameter, very exad, was 21" 26"*. On the Si'll of 
'Oiflobcr, at to** 30', the equatorial diameter met.furcil 
103 by the micrumclcr, and the polar 98 ; the value 
of the 'divifions iu feconds and thirds not being well 
3 detonuined 
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WTii’t) Jupiter ii in tjuadtaturr with the fun, t’le earth 
is fatThtfft out of the line that pafT.'ithroUf^h tlic ccntrei 
of thr fan anil Jupiter, and therefore the fnarlow of 
the pIniKt is then moft expofecl to our view : but even 
then the boJf of the ptanet will hide from lu one fide 
ufthat part of the lliadow which ii neareft to it,through 
which tlie lirfi fitellite paffes; which is the rcafun, tlvit 
though we fee the entrance of that fatellite into the 
fhudow, or its comlh); out from thence, as the earth ii 
fictiat'.'d on the eaft or weft fide thereof, we cannot fee 
thtin both ; whereas the other fatclliti.’sjjoing through 
the ilindow at a greater diftance from Jupiter, their 
ingrefs and egrefsare both vifible. 

7. Saturn, when viewed through a good telefcope, 
makes a more remarkable appearance than an]r of the 
other plinets, Galileo full difeovered his uncommon 
lhape, which he thought to be like two fmall globes, 
one on each fide of a large one : and he publiftrcd bit 
difeovery in a Latin feniencc} the meaning of which 
was, that he h id feen him appear with three bodies | 
though, in oixli-r to keep the difeovery a fccrei, the 
letters were traiifpofed. Having viewed him for two 
years, he was furprifed to fee him become quite round 
without tlicfe appendages, and then after fome time to 
alTnme them as before. Thefc adjoining globes were 
what are now called the anfj of hit ring, the true 
fliape of which was firft difeovered by Huygens about 
40 years after Galileo, firft with a tcicfcopc of 12 feet, 
and then with one of 23 feet, which magnified objefla 
100 times. I'mm the dift-overies made by him and 
other aftrunoiners, it appears that this planrt it fur- 
rounded by a broad thin ring, the edge of which re- 
fteflsbule or none of the fun’s light to us, hut the 
plinis of the ring rcfleA the light iu the fame manner 
ilut the planet itfclf docs 5 and if we fuppofe the dia. 
oietcr of Saturn to be divided into three equal parts, 
the diameter of the ting is about feven of thefc parti. 
I'be ring U detached from the body of Saturn in fuch a 
manner, tliat the diltancc between the innmnoft pan of 
the ring and the body is equal to its breadth. I f we had 
H view of the planet and his ring, with our eyes, per- 
pendicniar to one of the planes of the latter, we fhould 
fee tUm as in fig. 80.: but our eye is never fo much clc- 
vaud active either plane as to have the vifual ray (land 
at right angles to it, nor indeed in it ever elevated trfore 
than about 30 degrees above it } fo that the ring, be¬ 
ing commonly viewed at an oblique angle, appeart of 
an oval form, and through very good tekfeopes double, 
as K-jwefe’nted fig. 18. and 153. Both the outward 
and inward rim is projected into an ellipfta, more or 
kfs oblong according to the different degrees of obb- 
quity with Vhich it is viewed. Sometimes our eye » 
in the plane of the ring, and then it becomes inrifUde i 
either becaufe the outward edge is not fitted to reffeA 
the fun’s light, or more probably becaufe it is too thin 
to be feen at fuch a diftance. As the plane of this 
ring keeps always parallel tu itfclf, that is, its fituaiion 
ill one part of the orbit is always parallel to that in any 
other part, it difappetra twicem erery revolution of the 
jdanet, that », about once in 15 years } and he fome- 
tj^es appears quite round fot nine months together. 
■* " ’»er limes, ibe diftwee belwiat the body of the 
and the ring is very perceptible ; infumuch that 
iuJlon tells us of Dr Clarke’s fwher having feen 
^ijlrough the ojumuig, and fuppolcd him to hare 



been the only perfon who ever faw a fight fo rare, as AFpesrui- 
the opening though certainly very large, appears very *** *h« 

fnuU to us. Wlicn Saturn appears round, if our , 

he in the plane of the ring, it will appear as a 
line acrofs the middle of the planet’s dilk ; and if our 
eye be elevated above the plane of the ring, a lhadowy 
belt will be vifible, caufed by the ftiadovr of the ring 
as well as by the interpofitioii of part of it betwixt the 
eye and the planet. The fhadow of the ring is brood- 
eft when the fun is moft elevated, but hs obfuure parts 
appear broadell when our eye is moft elevated above 
the plane of it. When it appeals double, the ilng 
next the body of the planet appears brighteft ; when 
the ring appears of an elliptical form, the parts about 
the ends of the largcft axis are called the an/t, sis has 
been already mealioned. Thefc, a little before and ' 
after the difappearing of the ring, arc of unequal mag¬ 
nitude 1 the largeft anfa is longer vifible before the pla¬ 
net’s round phafe, and appears ag.nin fooncr than the jgj 
other. In tbe fii^ ofOdober 1714, the largeft anfaRingofSa- 
was on the eaft fide, and on the laih on tbe weft fidetarnpro¬ 
of the diik of the planet, which makes it probable that^*^*f 
the ring has a rotation round au axis: but whether 
not this is tbe cafe with Saturn himfelf bus not been 
difeovered, on account of the deficiency of fpots by ' 

which it might be determtaed. He has iadeed twoBvlu dif- 
bellSi difeovered with very long-tekfeopes, which i(p-covciMaa 
pear parallel to that formed by the edge of tbe ring^Murh . 
above-mentioned 4 but riiefti ire when the 

ring appears elliptic, as fig. Si, aud {eem to be 
permanent. In 1683, however, Don. Caffiai^d 
Fitio perceived a- bright ftreak-tspoa Sajbtro, 
was not permanent like the dark batt^-kt^ waa-nfitde - 
one day and difappeared the next, 
into view near the edge of bis difle. TiHs.'.andiesd- 
Cailini to fuppofe, that Saturn might bave..a'nni^Qtt!t' 
round his axis t but the diftance vf tliis^adat^V'^ 
great, that we can fcarce hope to determine. bijs'eiv^ 
lution £0 accurately as that of tbe otb^rw . It 
difappear in May 1769, rile.earth'bnngratntit topufil 
from its nonhrra fide, which is enlightened, to sKd 
foutbem, which is ebfeure. 

Tbe aftronomer-royal (Dr Maflcelync) infonni us 
of this difappearance in >789, and re-aspeartnee «> 

1 790, in the fiJlowing manocr: On hUj 3d and 
Auguft 26th 1789, the plane of Saturn’s riag will 
paft through tbe earth ; os Odlober iith it wju paCi 
through the fun : and Janoary apth 1790 it. will again 
pafs through the earth. Hence, and fuppofing with 
M. de la Landc that the ring is but juft vifible with 
the beft telefcopes in common ufe, when the fun is ele¬ 
vated 3'above its plane, or 3 days before the plane pafliis 
through the funpaad when the earth is elevated t\' a- 
hove tbe plane, or one day from the earth’s palfii^ it, 
the phenomena of difappearance and re-appearance may 
be expeded to take place as follows: 

« May 2d 1789, Saturn’s ring will difappear; 
the earth bring about to paft from its northern fide, 
which is enlightened, to its foutbero fide, which is ob- 
fcurc. 

•• Auguft a7tb, the catiU haring repafted to the 
northern or enlightened fide, the ring will reappear. 

OAober 8lh, the ring will difappear; its plane¬ 
being. near palfing through the fun, wheu it will change 
its euiighteoeddide fiom the northtro to the fuuthern 

one. 
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on«, ceiifcqueDtly tie dmk fide will be tbeo lurocd to 
the earth. 

" January 30. 1790, the earth hav:n(r paifid fruin 
the northern or dark fuic of the ring to the fouthrm 
or ciiligliicitcd one. the ling will bcoumc vifible. to 
cunctiiue fo until the year 1603.'’ 

In the diagram, lig. 159. are delineated the phafea 
of the ring from ict full appearance in tlic year 17S2 
to its diiappearance in 1789. and itafuJl re-appcarance 
lyyfi. 

Saturn is Hill better attended than Jupiter ffee fig-i6. 
and 186.) ; having, beftdet the ring abovc-tnepltuned, 
no fewer titan live moons continually circiil.tting round 
him. The firH, at the diHanceof 2.097 femiJiameters 
of his ring, and 4.893 of the planet itfcif, performs its 
revolnthin in id. 2(h. i8' 27" ; the lecond, at a.£86 
feiiiidiaineters of the ring, and 6.263 of Saturn, re< 
volves in 2d. I7h. 41' 22"; the third, at the di< 
A'liice of 8.752 fetnidiameters of Saturn, and 3.752 of 
tlie ring, in 4d. 12K. 25’ 12"; the fourtli, called 
the I/oygenijn/airfliU, at 8.698 femidiameters of the 
ring, and 20.295 of Saturn, jevoivci in X5d. 22h. 41' 
12’': while liie ftfih, placed at the Vaft diDauce of 
59.154 femidiaiueters uf Saturn, or 25.348 of hisring, 
does not perform its revolution in iefs than ypd. yh. 
47' 00". The orbifs of all thefe fauUites, except the 
fifth, are nearly ia the fame plane, which raakea an. 
angle with the plane of Saturn’s orbit of about 31° { 
and by reafon of their being IncliBed at fuch Urge 
anglca, they cannot paft either acrofs their primary or 
behind it with refpe^ to the earth, except when very 
near their nodes i h that eclipfes of them happen much 
tnoitXeldoa than of the (atclUtea of Jupiter. There 
it, hotrrver, an.«cco«Bi in the PhUof. Tranfaft. of an 
osecukatiQn of; the.fourth fatellite behind the body of 
8f|tura.i tsd there is a curious^accoont by CaiSui in 
Menioira of the Royal Academy for 1692, of a 
fixed Aar being covered by the fourth fatellite, fo that 
for 13 minutes they appeared both as one Aar. By 
reafotk of tbeirextreme fmallnefs, theCe fatellitei cannot 
be feen unkfs the air is very clear; and Dom. Caflini 
for fevcral years ubferved the fifth fatellite to grow lefs 
and left as it went through the caAem part of its or¬ 
bit until,U Iwcanto quite inviliblc, while in the wcAcm 
^rl it gradually became more and mure bright’until 
It arrivoo at its greatcA fplenduur. This phenomenon 
(fays Dr Long) cannot'be better accounted fur than 
by fuppofing one half of the furface of this fatellite to 
be unnt to refledt the light of the fun in fufficlent 
quantity to make it vifiblc, and that it turns round its 
axis nearly in the fame time as'll revolves round its 
primary t and that, by meant of this rotation, and 
keeping always the Ume face toward Saturn, we upon 
the earth may; during one half of its pcruxiical time, 
be able to fee fucceflively more and mure of its bright 
fide, and during the other half of its period have more 
and more of the fpoUed or dark fide turned toward us. 
In the year 1705, this fatellite unexpcdtedly became 
vifible in all parts of its orbit through the very fame 
trIefL'Aprs that were before often made ufe of to view it 
in the eaAcro part without fuccefi: this lliows the fpota 
upon this fatellite, like ihofc upon Jupiter and lame 
other of the primary planets, are not pennieent> but 
futuedl to change." 

8.. With tegard to the Georgium Sidui* (tiU Ufa it 


known thau uf Saturn. Its apparent magnitude is fo Appearsn^j 
fmall, that it can fcldom be fccn with the Mked tyc ; 
aud even with the iclrfcope it appeals but m a few fc* ]}o,{ic,ihra* 
coiids diameter. It is attended by two racelUtcs at the'i'g^fiopcs. 
proportional dida>i.^cs insikcd iu fig. 8s. accuiding to ■ n w '' 
the obfervattoni of Mr Herfchtl; but he had not an 109 
opportunity of obferving them long enotigli to deter- 
mine their periodical timeswith cxaAnefs; though 
fuppofei the innermuA to perform its revulnlioo inlwo fiuk 
about eight days and three quarters, the other in lUir-jius. 
teen days and a half. 110 

9. The comets, viewed through a telrfcope, have 'he to* 
very different appearance from any of the planets.""’*** 

The nucleus, or Aar, feemi much more dim. Stuvmius 
tells us, (hat obferving the comet of 1680 with a tele- 
fcope, it appeared like a coal dimly gluwiag i or a rude 
mafs of matter iliumiiintcd with a dniky fumij light, 
lefs fenfible at the extremex than in the middle ; and 
not at all like a Aar, which appears with a round dilk 
and a vivid light. 

Hevcliui obferved of the comet in 1661, that its 
body was of a ycllowifh colour, bright and confpicu- 
OUS, but without any glittering light. In the middle 
was a denfe ruddy nucleus, ahnoA equal to Jupiter, 
encompalfcd with a much fainter, thinner mutter.—. 

February 5. The nucleus was fumewhat bigger and 
brighter, uf a gold colour, but its light more dufiry 
than the reA of the Aars ; it appeared alfo divided in¬ 
to a number of parts,—Feb. 6. The nuclei lUIl ap¬ 
peared, though lefs than before. One of them on the 
left (ide of the lower part of the dilk appeared to be 
much denfer and brighter titan the reA ; its body 
round, and reprrfenting a little lucid Aar; the nuclei Hill 
cneompaiTcd with another kind of matter.—Feb. lo. 

The nuclei more ubfuure and eonfufed, but brighter 
at top than at bottom. Feb. 13. The head dimi. 
iiilhed much both iu brightnefs and in magnitude.— 

March 2. Its roundnels a little impaired, and the 
edges lacerated.—March 28. Its nutter much dif- 
perfed ; and no diAtn6t nucleus at ull appearing. 

Wiegeiius, who faw ihruugh a telel'cope the comet 
of 1664, the moon, and u little (loud illuminated by 
the fuu, at the fume time, ubferve-d that the muon ap- 
pearx-d of a continued luminous furface, but the comet 
very different, being perfec^tly like the little cloud en¬ 
lightened by the fun’s beams. 

The comets, too, arc to appearance furrouiided with Their ur- 
ptmofphcres of a prudigidus fi-/.e, often riling ten times 
hiaber than the nucleus. They have often likewilx*"'^ P***^*' 
different phafei, like the moon. m 

" The head of a comet {fays Dr Long) to the eye.Dr J-i>ng'> 
unalfiAed by glaffcs, appears fometimes like a cluudy^rtount nl 
Aar; fometimci Oiines with a dull light like that 
the planet Saturn : fome comets have been fsid to equal, 
fume tq exceed, Aars of the firA magnitude ; fame to 
have furpalled Jupiter, and even Vcuui; and to have 
ciA a ihadow is Venus fumetimti dors. , 

" The. head of a comet, feen through a good tele- 
fcope, appears to confiA of a folid globe, and an at* 
morphere tliiit furroutids it. The folid part ia fre* 
quently called the uiu/fu/ : which through a telefcope 
is eaAly diAinguiAied from the aCmofphere or Itaicy ap* 
peannee. 

•' A comet ia generally attended, with a iilaze or 
tail, whereby ii U (iiAiuguilhed front a Aar or planet; 

as. 
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'IT'-t'"' as it I* slTo by iw moiion. Somettnes the tail only of 
** vilihle aC a plscr where the head has 

all the wliile wilder the huiizun j fuch an appear- 
Tdcftopc*. M called a henm. 

^ ** The nuckuK of the comet of i6i8 is faid, a few 

1J1 days after cominj; into view, to have broken intothree 
App.srar,. oi* four p3ils of ircgiilar figures. One obferver com* 
M***^*^f pares tlilin to fo niany hurtling coals ; and fays they 
** fhanffcd their fituation while he was looking at them, 
! ' as when a perfon flirs a fire 5 and a few days alter were 

broken into a great number of fiii.iller pieces. Another 
accoiini: of the fame is, that on the ift and 4lh of De- 
(Tinbcr, the nucleus appealed to he a round, folid, and 
luminous liody, of a diidcy lead colour, larger than any 
liar of the firll magnitude. On the 8lh of the fame 
month it was broken into three or four parts of irre* 
gular ligurts ; and on the zoch was changed into • 
Tt4 cluflcrof fmall (tars. 

tPhi m.mena “ As the tail of a comet is owing to the heat of the 
«of dwir u g,-owg krger as the comet approaches near to, 

*' and ihortens as it recedes fiom, that luminary. If 

the t.til of a comet were to continue of the fame length, 
it would appear longer or lliorter according to the dif> 
ferent views of the fpc< 51 alur i for if his eye be in a line 
drawn through the middle of the tail lengthwife, or 
nearly fo, the tail will not he dillinguilhcd from the reft 
of the niinnfphei-e, but the whole will appear round; if 
the eye foe a litilc out of that line, the t.id will appear 
Ihort as in ftg. 8;|.; and it ir called a ieertiej eomrt.when 
the t.-iil hangs down towards the horizon, as in that 
figure. If the tail of a comet Ik* viewed fidewife, the 
whole length of it is fecn. It is obvious to remark, 
that the nearer the eye is to the tail, the greater will 
be (he apparent length thereof. 

“ The tails of comets often appear bent, as in fig. 8+ 
and 85. owing to the'refiftaHce of the ether; which, 
though extremely fmall, may have a fenfible sffeiSt on 
fo thin a vapour as the tails couflft of. This, bending 
if Iccn only when the cuilh Ji not in the plane of the 
erhit of the comet continued. When that plane paflei 
through the eye of the fpeitator,the tail appearsftraight, 
as ill fig. 86, Ky. 

“ Longomontaiius mentioni a comet, that, in 1618, 
• December 10. had a tail above 100 degrees iti length; 
which Ihows that it muft then have been very near the 
earth. 'I'he tail of a comet will at the fame time ap. 
pear of difterent lengths in different placet, according 
at the air in one place it clearer than in another. It 
nred not be mentioned, that in the fame place, the dif> 
fcrcncc in the eyes of their fpe6tators will be the catife 
' of their difagreeing in their eftimate of the length of 
} (j the tail of a comet. 

CfTtrence '* Heveliua it very particular in'telling ua, that he 
Ix-iween obferved the comet of t66j to call a lhadow upon the 
the olfer. jjjj j middle thereof there-appeared a dark 

IJevelLs “ fomewhat furprifing, that Hooke (hould 

i<iid lliKke.be pofiiive in affirming, on the contrary, that the 
‘ place «'hcre the lhadow of the comet fhoiild have been, 
if there had been any lhadow, was brighter than any 
other part of the tail. He was of opinion that comets 
hare fotne light of their owni His obfervatione were 
made in a hurry 1 he owns they were Ihort and traniilo. 
Hevelius’a were made with fo much care,, that 
ne is more reafon to depend upon them. Dom. Caf- 
i i>bfcr«ed| rathe tail cn the conKt-of i680fi dark* 

4 


nefs ill the middle ; and the like was taken notice of A|<pcar«n. 
by a curious oLftiver in tliat of 1744. ertufihe 

" There are three cometsi vir.. id 1680, 1744, and „ 

1759, that acfeive to have a farther account given 

them. The comet of 1680 was rpinarkabic for it« • 

near approach to the fun ; fo near, that in its peiihe* nfi 

lion it was not above a lixth pkrt of the diameter ofAcmunr o 

that luminary from the fuimce thereof. Tig. 8j.*bc<ointtc 

taken from Newton’s I’riiicipia, ri'preftuls fo much cf*^^®‘ 

the tr.tjedory of this coinit as it palfed through wliilc 

it was vitibie to the inhabitants of our eanli, in going 

from and returning to its perihelion. It fliows alfo 

the tail, as it appeared on the ikys metitioned in the 

figure. The tail, like that of other comets, iiicreafcd 

in length and brighlners as it came nearer to the fun ; 

and grew Ihorter and fainter as it went farther from 

him and from the earth, till that and the comet were 

too far off to be any longer vifiblc. 

“ The comet 6f 1744 was firft fecn at Laufanne in Qf jj,* J 
Switzerlaod, Dee. 15. 1743. N. S. From that time1^44. 
it increafed in brightoefs and magnitude as it was 
comiog nearer to the fun. The diameter of it, when at 
the diftaiiee of the Tun from us, meafured about one 
minute ; which bring* it out eijual to three times the 
diameter of the earth. It came fo near Mercury, that, 
if its attradion bad been proportionable to its inagni- 
. tude, it was thought probable it would have dillurbed 
the rautiuD of that plMct. Mr Betts of Oxford, bow* 
ever, from fonw obferrations made there, and at Lord 
Macdesficld'i obfemtory M Sberlnuiv, found,, that 

when the comet w«a at hi leaftdtftlRee F^effl Mereiu’ys 

and alinoft trvice at near tbe.fuD a* tlat'bUaet. it 
was ftill diftant from him a fifth pin of the ih^pce of 
the fun from the earth ; and cow fWoforc- haVe SO 
cffeA upon the plaort's motiont. He judged ike . ’ 
comet to be at leaft er^ual in magnttgiik 'to tnO;<«ffh» 

He fays, that in the evening'of Jan. 13. thia cometop* 
peared exceedingly dillinA sad brij^t, snd'tbe divine* 
ter of its nucleus acaiiy cfual to tut of Jupiter.' It* 
tail extended above 16 degnees from ittbddy ; xod was 
ill length, fuppofing the fun’s parallax 10", no left than 
33 milHoni of miler. Dr Bcvii, in the month df May 
1744, made four obfervationi of Mercury, and found 
the plaoct of that planeti calculated jrotn corredl 
tables, differed fo little from the placei okfervedi as to 
flrow that the comet had no influence upon Mercury's 
motion. ' 

'• The nucleus, which had before been always rounds 
on tbc loth of February appeared'oHong in the di* 
redioB of the tail, and feenleil divided into two parts; 
by a black ftroke in the middle; One of the parts 
had a fort of beard brighter than the tail; this beard 
was futrounded by two unequal dirk ftrokes, that fe* 
prated the beard from the hair of the conet. Thia 
odd phenomena difappeared the next day, and nothing 
was feen bat irregnUr obfeure fpaccfi like fmoke in the 
middle of the tail; and the head refumed iti natural 
form. Feb. 15. the tail was divided into two branches; 
theeaftern part about feven or eight degrees long, the 
weftem 34. On the 33d, the tail began to be bent; it 
(howed no tail till it wus at near to the fun as the or¬ 
bit of Milts ; the tail grew longer ms it approached 
noarcr tlte fun; and at its greateft length was com* 
piited to equal a third part of the diftance of the earth 
wMH tb« foD. F'ig. 84. ia-a view of-lbii comet,-taken 

ty 
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Ar<^aran. by un obfciver at Cambritlgt. I remember that in 
Y vie^einff it I thought the tail iVemrd to fparicle. or vi. 
ihro'^*^®** uiminou* particles. Heveliiii mentions the Lkc 
'I ckfcopei.'” other comets; and that their tails lengthen and 
- —^ — ■ - fhorten. while we arc viewing. 

iiR ** The comet of 1759 did not make any cunfidera* 
Of the cp- ble appearance by rcafon of the unfavourable iitiiation 
nut uf gf ibe earth all tiie time its tail might otherwife have 
been cunfpicuoua; the comet being then too near the 
fun to be feen by us; but deferves our particular coo* 
fideratiotit as it was the hrfl that ever had its return 
foretold.” - See the following Seelion. 

Hevellua gives pictures of comets of various ihapes; 
aS’they are deferibed by hlftorians to have been like a 
(word, a buckleri a tun, &c. Tbcfc are drawn by 
fancy only, from the defeription in words. He gives, 
however, alfo piflures of fome comets, engraved by 
his own hand from the views he had of them through 
a very long and excellent telefcope. In thefe we And 
changes in the nucleus nod the atmofphere of the fame 
comet. The nuciuns of the comet of t66i, which in 
one difervation appeared as one round body, as it is 
reprefented in fig'. 87. In fobreguent views feemed to 
cbnfifi of feveral fmallcr ones feparated from one aoo. 
ther, as in fig. 86. The atmofphere furrounding 
the nucleus, at different times, varied in the extent 
thereof; as did alfo the tail in lei^h and breadth. 
The nuclei of other comets, aa'Kaa ^eady been ob* 
ferved, have fometimes pbafes tike she moon. Thofe 
of 1744 and t7lS9ikad both this kiad of appearance. 
119 Seefi^}4. 

Kamhen of 10. Tie fixed ftar«t wbeo viewed through the bed ce. 
dm lefit^Si apMr not at all nagnified, but rather dimi- 
oiAwd » buw ( by rcafon, as is thought by fome, that 
Ae'tdel^ypa lyikes off that twinkling appearance they 
snake to'fta-naked eye; but by others more probably, 
tlmt diibiteMcoptctoheeKcludes a quantity of the rays of 
llgbt, which are not only emitted from the particular 
tfadadideei, but by. many thoufands more, which 
fisHtog.npon onr ryelids and the aerial particles about 
us, are refie^ed. into oar eyes fo flrongly as to excite 
vibrationi, not only on tbofe Mints of the retina 
where the images of the ftars are famed, but alfo ia 
other :painu at the fame diftaiice round about. This 
witlioat the telefcope makes us imagine the dan-to be 
much bigger than whea we fee them only by a few 
nys coming dimply from them, fo as to cuter our 
eyes without being intermixed with others. The nuin> 
ber of fters appears increafed prndigioully through the 
telcfcUpe } (lars have been counted in the confteU 
lition called J’/eudf/, and no fewer than 2000 in that 
of Orion. The late lirpsovcmcnta of Mr Hcrfchcl, 
however, have (hown tire numbrr of fiari to be ex> 
ocediagly beyond even what the difeoverks of former 
tftronomert would induce us to fuppoft. He has alfo 
fkown, that many which to the eye, or through ordi¬ 
nary glaOvs, appear fingle, do in fsfl cotifill of two 
or more flars} aiid that the galaxy or milky way owes 
its liglit entirely to multitudes of I'mall ftars placed fo 
cdofe. that the naked rye.' or even ordinary telelcopcs. 
ISO ooiinol dlfcovcr thcm. 

Of the ne- He haS'lhown alfo, that the nebuke, or ftnall whUdh 
fpecki, dlfcoverable by telcfcopes in various partsofthc 
beavepf, are. owing tv the fame caufe. Fortner aftro* 


nnmrrs could only reckon 103: but Mrllerfchcl lusCnnriufin 
dtfcoverrd upwards of itjo. He has alfo difeovrred a 1^“' 
fuecies of them, which he esUs plaiirtitry ptluU, on , 

account of their nngliiiiels and Iniiiiug with a wdl- 
thAiicd dilk, bciii^ sifo capable of being niagnl&<.d —- 
more than the fixed ftars. 

StCT. III. Coachfatu from thi fortgoijtg Apptar&nttt, 

The cotijeftures which have been formed concern¬ 
ing the nature of the celcftial bodies arc fo iiumcro;i>, 
that a recital of them would fill a volume; while at the 
fame time many of them are fo ridiculous, that ahfur- 
dity itfelf would feem ahnoft.to have been exhaufted 
ua this fubject. 

I. As a fpccimen of what were the opinions of the >:i 
ancient philofophen concerning the nature of ilic fun, <‘f 

it may fufficc to mention, that Anaximander and Anpxi-'*“' 
menes held, that there was a circle of fire all along 11."""^ 

heavens, which they called ll>f circ'r of the fun ; be- 
tween the earth and this fiery circle was pldCi-d anotlur ^ 

circle of fume opaque matter, in which tiu rc was a hole 
like the mouth of a German flule. Through this hole 
the light was tranfmitted, and appeared to the iiihubi* 
taotsof this earth as around and difiinfl body of fire. 

The cclipfcs of the fuu were occalloiitd by ftopping 
this hole. 

We miift not, however, imagine, that the opinions 
of all the ancients were equally uhfurd with tliofc of 
Anaximander and Anaximenes. Many of them had. 
more juft ootions, though very imperfeci and ubfeure. 
Aoaxagoias held the fun to be a fiery globe of fome 
fijlid fubftance, bigger than Peloponncfus; and many 
of the moderns liavc adopted this notion, only increnf- 
ing the magnitude of the globe prodigioiifly. Sir 
Ifaac Newton has propofed it as a query, Whether the Of .sir Ifiiac 
fun and fixed ftars are not great/jrrrMr made vihe-Newton, 
roently hut, whufe parts aie kept from fuu’iiig away 
by the vaft weight and denfity of their ruptriiicninbcnt 
Btmofphcrea, and whofe luat is prtfnved by the pio- 
digious a61ion and rc-ac\ioii of their parts upon onc 
anothcri But though Sir Ifaac has propofed this as a rt; 
query, and taken the cxiltence ofa foiuratniofphrre forOfihr ct- 
granted,there have yet been no plOl)f^addtlC<d in favoiu ilkixe of« 
of that opinion bcfides thofe of analogy and probability. 

Tltere it, however, an appearance in the heavens term. 
ed the/rn/Vtf ov mod'tiual which is now ,}^ 
generally fuppofed to be owing to the fun’s atinorpherc. in. 
This was firft difeoveredby Dom..Ca{fini in i6Sj. Iiniiiiof.i, tr. 
ia fotnelhing like the milky way, a faint twilight, 
the tail oft comet, thin enough to let ftars be lecn''° ' 
through it, and feems to furround^the fiin in the form 
ofa.leni, the pl-tne whereof is nearly coincident with 
that of the fun’a equator. It is fecn ftrctelKd along 
tiie rudiac, and accompanies-tlie fun in his annual inu- 
tion through the twelve figns. Each end terminates 
iu an angle of about 21°: the extent of it in length 
from either of the angular points varies fropi 50 to loo^; 
it reaches beyond the orbit.of Venus, but not i'o far' 
as that of the «anh. The breadth of it near the ho¬ 
rizon is alfo various; from 12 almoft to 30°: near the 
fun, where it may rcafunably be fuppofed to be broad- . 
eft, it cannot b« feen. 'I'his light is weakeft iit the 
norolog and ftiongrft at night; difappearing in full 

noonbghXi. 
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tuhrfiwutnoonli^lit, 6 r in firong twiligTit, and therefore m not 
^01 the jjj jjj about niidfuirmer in placri fo near either 

i^arin^ of the poles as to have their tw ilight nil the night long, 
eei. but may he feen in thofe places in the middle of win« 
ii^i y ter both morning aitd evening, ns it may in places un* 
der and near the equator all the year round. In north 
latitude it is moll, confpicuous after the evening twt> 
light about the latter .end of February, lad before the 
morning twilight in the beginning of Oilohert for at 
thofe times it (lands mull ere<l above the horizon, and 
is therefore clearcll from the thick vapours of the tw'u 
liglit. Bclidcs the diH'creticc of real eitenlion of this 
light in length and breadth at different times, it la di> 
minillied by the ncjmcfi of any other light in the (Icy } 
not to mention that the extent of it will be differently 
determined by different fpedlatort according to the 
**5 goodtii'fs of their eyes. 

!^flinL«ex> Cjfli,,; inquirinc itiio the caufe of this light, faya 
this phene-"'"’ miglit be owing to a great number of 

•cMon. foiail planets furrounding the fun within the orbit. 

of V'enus I but foon rcjetli this for what he thinks a 
more probable folution, viz. that as by the rotation 
of the fun fume grofs parts are thrown up on hii 
furface, v hereof fpots and nehuluiitiei are formed ) 
fo the great rapidity wherewith the equatorial parts 
are moved, may throw out to a confidcrable dillance 
a number of particles of a much finer texture, of fiif- 
ficient dcniiiy to reflt£l light: now, that tfaia light 
was caufed by an emanation from the fun, Cmilar to 
_ that of the fpots, he thought probable from the foU 

lowing uhfervation : That after the year i68R, when 
|;T briwecntliis light began to grow weaker, no fputi appeared 
ihe foUr upon the fun ; whereas, in the preceding years, they 
were friqtuiilly fceii there : and that the great inequa¬ 
lity in the intervals beiweeq^he times of the appear¬ 
ances of the folar fpots has fume analogy to the irre¬ 
gular returns of weakiiefs and (Irengch in this light, 
in like circumilanccs of the conilittition of the air, 
and of the durknefs of the Iky. Caflini was of opi¬ 
nion that this light in the zodiac, as it is fuhjcA to 
great increafe at one time and diminution at another, 
may fometimesbccome quite imperceptible; and thought 
this was the cafe in the years 1665, idya, and 1681, 
when he faw nothing of it, though he furreyed with 
great attention thofe parts of the hcavetr where, ac¬ 
cording to his theory, it mull have appeared If it had 
been a:, vifible then as it was in others. He cites alfe 
palTages out of feverat authors both ancient and-mo¬ 
dern, which make it probable that it had been feen 
both ill former and later ages, but without being fuf- 
ficivntly attended to, orits nature inquired into. It had 
been taken for the tail ofa coAet, part of the twilight, 
or a meteor of (hurt continuance; and he was rally 
convinced of its having appeared formerly, from a paU 
fage in an £ngli(h book of Mr Children’s, printed in 
1661. ThiapalTage is as fbliuVri > 

•• There is fometbing more that we would recom¬ 
mend to the obfervation of the mathematicians, name¬ 
ly, that in the month of February, and a little before 
and after it {as 1 hate obfcrredforfeveral'years) about 
fix o’clock in tfie evening, .when thr twilight has en¬ 
tirely hft the huri.):on, a path of light tending from 
'the twilight towards (he Fkiadei, and tbuchTiig them 
it ware, prefei<t<^ Itfclf very plainly to wy %^cw. 
is ^th is to be Ccen when the weather it clear, but 
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appearance is taken notice of in Gregory's allroaomy, ',h« 
and there sxprcfsly attributed to the ran’s atinofpbeie. 

With tvgard to the folar fpots, Dr Long iut'urms ” 

IIS, that they do not change their places upon the 
fun, bm adhere to his furface, or float in his atmo- it; 

fpliere, very near his body; and if there be ao fpots I’rh.ong's 
or fieculse upon him at a tune, they all keep in the lame “r'"""' 
(Ituation with rvfpcdl to one another •, and, us long 
they lall, are carried round together in the fame man¬ 
ner I by the motion of the fpots therefore we Lam, 
what we (hoiild not otherwife have known, that lie 
fun it uglobt, andhat a relalUn about his axis.” Not- 
withllandiiig this he tells ui afterwards, “ The fpots, 
generally fpcakiiig, may be faid to adhere to the fun, 
or to be fo near him at to be carried round upon him 
uniformly; neverthclefs, fomelimes, though rarely, a 
fpot has been feen to move with a velocity a little dif¬ 
ferent from the reft t fpots that were in different pa¬ 
rallel, have appeared to be carried along, not keeping 
always the fatiK diUtocc, but approaching nearer to 
each other 1 and when t«o fpots moved in the fame 
parallel,' the hiadmoft bat been obferved to overtake 
and pafs bythe other. The revolution of fpots near 
the equator of the fun is (Irorter than of thofe that are 
more diftaat from it." 

The apparent change of 'fhape in the fpots, as they of thefun’e 
approach the ctrcuamreace of the dtik, according to revolution 
our author, is likrwtfe a proof«f tha dun's rotation hh saisi 
round hit axil, and that they rithitr. dtUwi* to the fur¬ 
face of the luminary, or are carried iwilM hia Sltno- 
fphere very near hit furface. . 

“The routioflof the fun {fays fli T|Tlj(j)i|ji!iM 
known, we may confidcr hit ami Md,paln» awt^^- 
fituation t as tufo hia equator, or a^cmilM«UK 4 -to 
be drawn upon that luminous globe 
from his pokt} -we may alfo imsgu* liAgr cjxelia 
drawn thereon, paTuUtltohis'cqBt^. . 

“ The mtatioa bf t^fbo is . acmKdii^te;tbc Order 
oftheiigns) that % any pdtM oa the fttr&ep-'ef diat 
va(l glo^'tiffni rewDd ' ioar to look fuceciSvidy at 
Aries, Taurus, GsOnini, ice. w}\ieh k aKo-thc way that 
all the primi^-^anett are carried round him, tnoO^ 
each of them in a plane a bitle diftereot froavnhat of 
the wfr. We maft likewife vbferve, that thi'phne of 
the fan’s equator produced, does not coincide with-the 
beliocrntrie orbit of any of the planets, but ctits every 
one of them at a finill angle ; it is ncareft to coiaci- 
dence with the orbit of Venut, 

** The fun (leing a globe at a great dilUnce from 
us, we alwayi fee neariy one half of that globe at a 
time t bm ike rifiblc half is continually chaaffiirff* by 
the rotatioe of the fun, and the revolution iff the earth 
In her orbit. To fpeak accurately, we do. not ff* viCWe^psi’t 
quite half the fon'a.globe at a time; we want fo 
of H as the fun'a apparent diameter anountt to, whichckbe 
at his mean diftance is about ja minutes; fo much iathjn the 
the diameter of the vifible part, of the Ain greater than 
that uf the invifible part ( for this reafonui fpot may be 
abouttwo hours longerinvifible than vifible, 

'* Tbc lime bclnccn tlic eiittaucc uf a fpui' upon 
the.dific and its exit therefrom, gives ns nearly-half 
the apparent period of the fuii’s roralioo^ which it u- 
fually about 15 days ( a fpot ^hdt, after pa(Ssg the 
dilk and difappearing, lyturni again, gives the whole 
5 time 
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Cen^ftoni timr, but not with pKciiion | beciufe th« f|Mt nty 
from the perhaps not keep all the while enAly ie the fame 
fwegolng jjut hive fome floating motion of iti own upon 

the furfacc of the fun. I>om. Caflini. taking notice 
> —■ that fereral fpols had often appeared in the ume pa* 
rallcl, thought that fotne particular pUcea of the fun 
might be more dirpofed than othen to fupply the mat* 
tcT of thefe fpoti} and if fo, that they would not more 
far from the place of their origin, juit as the fmoke of 
Mount £tna, if it could be feen from the fun, would 
appear always to return to the fame place of the di(k 
of the earth once every 24 hours, very nearly ; fome- 
timea a little fooncr, fometimea a little later, according 
as the fmoke was driven by the wind from the place of 
its eruption. In eunfer{uence of this fuppofitioa, he 
compared fcvcral large intervala between the appear* 
Races of fpots carried in the fame parallel, which be 
judged to be returns of the fame fpots arifing out of 
tlie fame place on the furfaee of the Cun, and found 
that 37 days 33 hours and so feeonds was 3 common 
metfure nf thofe intervata very nearly : this therefore, 
be thought the moll proper period to be taken for an 
apparent revolution of the folar fpots, and confequent* 
)y of the fun bimfelf as feen from the earth, Thefe 
obfervatiens were made in April and May, nearly in 
the fame time of the year, and therefere are not much 
affcAed by the ineqoaltty of the earth*s motion. The 
JJ9 fame period is eoaormed by Dorn. CaiSni. 

Howtoflad Tlsc time of the apparent irvolatioa a being 
the true kaoiVD, the true time of its going romd upon the fun 
y ttiay thda found t In fig. t. the arc AC, which in 
ii^h of-May, the earth gjoes through to her or* 
Wti'ly dayi' 13 ^ors and so minates, it 36** 32 '; 
the KC 0 e being equal to AC : the apparent revolution 
<ef/« ^ ia'the whole circle ahtd%oT 360*, with the 
bddttiow of the arc mt of s6* ai', which makes 366^ 33': 
fhM Ikyi u 38fi.S3 il to s?d. tsh. 30' ) fo is 360*’ to 
9id. 'l3h. 16' ; the true time of the rotation of the 
fun, as it would be feen from a fixed ftar. 

1110 swgle of interfeAioa of the fun*i equator with 
the Coptic it but fmall, according to Scheiner being 
never more than 8*, nor left than 6^ ; for which rea* 
s}t fon he frttled it at 7", thougii Caffini makes it 7}. 
8iu>‘i nodes This plane continued cuts the ecliptic in two eppofite 
aadlisuH. poioti, which are called the fm't ueeSr/, being8"of n, 
end 6 ”of 4* } and two points in the ecliptic, 90* from 
the oodes, nay be called the limiti. Thefe are 8" of 
X and 8” of ug. When the earth it in ehfaer of thefe 
nodes, the equator of the fun, if viCble, would appear 
as a ftraight line; and, by reafon of the vaft dlftance 
of the fun from us, all his parallels would likewife ap¬ 
pear as ftraight lines; but in every other fituation of 
the earth, the equator and parallels of the fun would, 
if viftble, appear as eclipfes growing wider the farther 
the earth is from the nodes, and wideft of all when the 
earth is in one of her limits. 

** In the prefent age (fays Qt Long), on the i6th 
of May, the earth is in the 8* of **, one of the nodes 
of tbe fun, and confequently the fun’s equstor and pa* 
rallcls, if vifible, would appear as ftraight lines, fig. os. 
From that time the fun’s equator, and every paruUel, 
begin to ^pear aa half of an ellip&s, convex or fwelU 
ing towards the fouth, and growing wider every day 
to the 3 oih of Au^ft, when it ii at the wideft,' as hi 
fig. 93. the earth being then in tbe 8^ of Hs one of 
Vot. II. Pari II. 


the limits. Immediately after, the apparent curvature Cnucli 
of the foil’s equator and parallels contioually deervafes ' 
to the 19th of November, when they again appear at 
ftraight lines, the earth being liicn in the other node. 

From that time the equator of the fun and parallels , . jjr; 
become elliptical, convex towards the north; their 
curvature cofitimially increafing to the lyth of Febru¬ 
ary, when the earth is arrived at the other limit; and 
their curvature then decreafes contimially to the I Bill 
of May, when they again appear as ftraight lines. 

Every' fpot is carried round the fun in his equator, or in 
-a parallel; therefore the apparent motion of the fpots 
Upon the fun is redilinear every year in May and No¬ 
vember, at all other times elliptical.” See tig. i6, 17. 
where the paths of forae folar fpots are delineated by 
Mr Dunn, in a manner feemingly inconfiftent with 
what is juft now delivered from Dr Long. From a 
farther cunfideration of the nature of the paths deferi* 
bed by the folar fpots, the DoAor concludes tfist their 
appearance may be retarded about four hours by the 
unequal notion of the earth in its orbit. ijt 

The nature and formation of the folar fpots have been Of the na. 
the fut^cdl of much fpeculatiun and conjedure. Some'*"'*"!'* 
have thought that the fun is an opaque body, 
tiinoui and uneven as our earth is, covered all overf-^j^^ 
with a fiery and luminous fluid : that this fluid is fub* 
jeft to ebbing and flowing, after the manner of our 
tides, fo as Tometimes to leave uncovered the tops of 
rocks or hills, which appear like black fpots; and that 
tbe ncbulofitiea about them are caufed by a kind of 
froth. Others have imagined, that the fluid which 
fends US fo much light and beat, contains a nucleus 
or folid globe, wherein are feveral volcanoes, that, like 
£ina or Vefuriut, from time to time caft up quantities 
of bituminous matter to the furfscc of the fun, and 
form thofe fpots w'hich are feen thereon ; and that as , 

thia matter is gradually confumed by the luminous fluid, 
the fpots difappear for a time, but are feen to rife 
again in tbe iame places when thofe volcanoes caft up 
new matter. A third opinion is, that the fun confifts 
of a fiery luminous fluid, wherein are immerfed fevera! 
opaque bodies of irregular (hapes; and that thefe bo¬ 
dies, by (he npid motion of the fun, are fometimea 
buoyed or raifed up to the furfaee, where they form 
the appearaoce of fpots, which feem to change their 
ihapes Bfcording as dilFercut Tides of them are prefent* 
ed to the view. A fourth opinion ia, that the fun coii* 
lifts of a fluid in continual agitation ; that, by the ra¬ 
pid motion of this fluid, Come parts more grofs than 
the reft are carried up to the furfaee of the luminary, 
like the feum of melted metal rifiog up to the tup in a 
furnace : that thefe feums, as they are differently agi¬ 
tated by the motma of the fluid, forqi themfelves into 
thofe fpots we fee on tbe folar diftc ; and, belides the 
optical changes already mentioned, grow larger, are 
diminifticd in their apparent magnitude, recede a little 
from, or approach nearer to, each other, and are at laft 
entirely diiftpated by the continual rapid motion of tbe 
fluid, or are otherwife confumed or abforbed. 

In the 64th volume of the Philofophicai Tranfac-Spot* rVh 
tioni, Dr Wilfon advances a new opinion concerning fun (uppo* 
tbe folar fpou, via. that they are hollows in the fur-f^^.by 
face of the luminary. “ AH the foregoing appearances *® 
Yfayshc), when taken together, and when duly coa«°* ** ** 
«dmd, f(cm to prove in the moft convincing manner, 

$ L that 
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fpot (l>cc«fl>bcr 1769) wu 


MclufiAfuthat tbe docIciu of thu 

beneath the level of the fus's fpherieti f«»r. 

'u*. The next thing which I took into coAfidention 

waa, to think of fome means whereby 1 could forsian 
cAiirate of ile Ucpik. At (lie liuic of (he obfcrvauuc. 
I had, on December isth, remarked that the breadth 
of the fide of the ujobra next the limb wai about 14"; 
but, for determining the point in queftion, it was aI£o 
requilite to know the indinatioo of the Ihelving (idc of 
.the umbra to the fun’s fpberical furface. And hercit 
occurred, that, in the cafe of a large fpot, this would 
in fome mcafure be deduced from obfervatiun. For, at 
the time when the fide of the umbra ia jull hid, or be- 
gim r^rli to come in view, it is evident, that a line join* 
ing the eye and ita obferved edge, or uppenno& limit, 
coincides with the plane of its declivity. By meafuring 
therefore the diftance of the edge from the limb, when 
this change takes place, and by rtprefenting it by* 
projedtioD, the inclination or declivity may in. fome 
mcafure be nfeertained. For in fig. ay. let IXiDK 
134 ^ portion of the fun’s limb, and ABCD a feftido of 

ii-Dethodthe fpot, SL the fun’s Cemidiainctcr, I«G iheioh&rwd 
miiiW. diftaiice from the limb, when the fide of th« UBtbra 
( ^ir changes} then will tjie plane of the umbra CD cota- 
^ cidc with the line EDG drawn perpendicular to SL at 
the point G. Let FH be a tangent to the limb at the 
point D, and join 8D. 

“ Since GL, the verfed line of the angle LSD, m 
given by obfervation, that angle ia given, which by 
the figure ia equal to FDE orGDHt which angle 
is tltercfoie given, and is the angle of inclination of the 
plane of the umbra to the fuii’a rpberic^l furface. 1* 
the finall triangle therefore CMD, which may be con- 
fidered as redlangular, the angle MDC ia given, and 
the fide DC equal tu Afi is given nearly by obCervi^ 
tion i therefore the lidc MC is given, which may be 
regarded as the depth of tlic nucletu without aaj mai> 
tcrial error. 

I had not an opportunity, in the courfe of the 
foregoing obfervations, to mcafure the diftaocc GL, 
uot having feen the fpot at the time when either of the 
fidcs of the umbra changed. It is, however, certaio, 
that when tlu fpot came upon ihedifk for the fecoad 
time, this change happened fome time iu the night be. 
tween the tith and lath of Dcceanber, and I judge 
that the diilance of the plane of the umbra, wbeu in • 
line with the eye, muft have been about i' 55" from the 
fun’s cadern limb) from which we may fafefy concludes 
that the nucleus uf the fpot was, at that time, n(X lefa 
than a femhUaineter uf the earth below the level of the 
fun’s fpberical furface, and made the bottom of a* 
amaxiug cavity, from the furface downwards, whofc 
j,. other dimenhoBS were of ouch greater extent.” 

1 ronjec Having thus demonftrated that the folar (pots are 
ri cen* vail cavitie* in the fun, the Dodlor next proceed* to 
Ding the offer fome queriei and conjcAures concerning the na. 
ere of of himfcif, aud to anfwer fome objedliont 

to hit hypothefie. He begin* with alking. Whether 
it is not veafi^nablc to think, that vafl body of (he 
fun ia made up of two kiiula.of nacier very differeoi 
in tbetr qualities} that by far the gtcateft part it fohd 
aad dark ; and that ihie dark glebe » cncornpaiTed 
a thip coeeriog of that teip]c(V^t fubdance, {rum 
the fun would feem to dcpfc the whole of bia 

'3 


fun. 


vmfyktf heat <0d ^Tbii, if granted,tvUl *(..CMGhi£a« 

ford a wtiafafitoiy foUliun of tlie appeuraoce ef fpoiaj |'*n( ^ 
because, if any part of this rcfplendent furface ihall 
by any means d^placcd, the dark globe BMill neceibrw 
]y appear | the bottom of the cavity corrcfpoiiding to < 
i)ic uHolcus, and Uie flieUiiig lidca tu the umbra. The 
(biniug hibilance, be thinks, may be difplaccd by the 
afUoa of fosoe eladic vapour generated within the fub* 
ftance ef the dark globe. Tbe vapour, fwdling into 
fuch a volume at to reach up to the furface of the lu¬ 
minous matter, would thereby throw it afide in all di- 
re^onat and as we cannot expefi any regularity in 
-the produAion of fuch a vapour, the irregular appear¬ 
ance and difappearance of the fpot* ia by tliat mcana 
accounted for ; a* the rcAax of the luminous matter 
muft always occa&on the dark nucleus gradually tude- 
create, till at Isft it becomes indilUnguilliablc froan the 
-reft of the'furface. 

Here an objedUun occvri, viz. That, on this fuppo- 
nufttutbe DUflikut.ofp fpot whild on the decreateJbould 
alw^F* appear itcprly circular, by tite gradual defeene 
.-of the lutbkxuis jnatur from all fidei to cover it. Biet 
.tQ4lHs^he Sodlor replies, that in all probability the 
furface of tbe dark globe it very utterrn and moun* 
tAinoua, which prevents the reguliu- reflux of the Atinr 
ing matter, Thu, -be thinks, ia rendersd very proba¬ 
ble by.thf.eaomouamquaiaims und cavities which are 
obferved in the menu t A*d wl^. fays be, may there 
.not be the r*aa 00 fbe furface of tbe fun i He thinks 
,bis hypotbefisaUocwahrmed by the dividing ef the ot|. 
iCleus into feveral .parts, whi^ ofigha arihr mm. (he lu* 

.miootts mstter flowing in different ubwanpli jp-jbfhac- 
tom of the h(iilow>*’>^he sppeantnee efrdhc 
ter the aucUui is gone, he thiiik^ may he oqnitf to • 
cavity renuwung in the luminous matter, tluMgn Ae 
da^k globe is entirely covered. 

As to a motion of the fpots. dilUnd Iwm what they 
«re fuppofsd to receive fcvia (be totatisn of tire Aw r 
round his axjs, be fays he never could obfierte any, 
cept what might be attributed tf> tbe cnlai^geanem or 
diminutioo oMbem when in the aeighbpwhood of osc 
another. ” But {ihys he} wh>t would farther coi^ 
tribute tossardi hsmragajadrmcnt of this kind, is the 
apparent alteratipa of the rebtivc place, which muft 
arife from the motion tcrofs tbe difle «a « fphertcal 
furface t * circum&snce which I am uacerui* if it hap. 
been Aificiently sUeaded to.” 

The above meniioned hypothefis, the DioAor thinke, 
is farther omhrmed by the dilaj^araace of the uodirre 
vii the fidnt of fpots cont^uou to one xnothvr j ap 
the adtion of the elaftic vapour muft oecefftrily ^v« 
the hinuisoas matter *way from each, and thus as ic 
were accumiibte it between them, fo that no umbra 
fan be perceived. As to ibe lumitwus matter,itfclf, 
he conktdores, that it cannot be any very pendcroua 
fluid, but that it rather rcfembles a denfc fog which 
brew^ on the fucface of theJun’s dark body. Hiige. 

I»ral coiiclafioo we Ihall give in hie own word* 

** According to tbe view of things given in tlie fore, 
going queries, there would £eem to be fomething very 
extraordinary in (he dark aud uiiiguiied Ante uf tire 
great internal globe of the fun. Does nc f this Iceiu 
to indicate that the lununous matter that eocorepalTes 
it derioci not ki fpleodour from any intsDfay of heat i 
For, if thie were the Q*f<^ would not the pasts underv 

itntbs 
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Cfidufloo BcatV), which wouW ht perprt mlty in conttA wth that 
glowing nratter, be heated to fneh a degree a« to he- 
luminems and bright ? At the fame lime it moft 
be confeflVdf that although the ititernal globe waa in 
reality much ignited, yet when any part of it forming 
the nocleua of a fpot it expofed to our view, and it 
feen in competition with a fubftanee of fiteh amazing 
fpictidoor, it it no wonder that an inferior degree of 
Hghc fhould, in thefe cafet, be imperceirable. 

“ In order to obtain fomc knowledge of this point, 
(propofed >n I think an experiment might be tried, if we had an 
«rder to opportunity of a very large fpot, by making a conlri- 
confirm hi* in the eye«piece of a lelcfcope, wherry an ob- 
ypoc e I. could look at the nucleus alone with the naked 

eye, without being in danger of light coming from any 
other pan of the fun. In this cafe, if the obferver found 
no greater fplendour than what might be ezpeAed from 
a plaaet very near the fun, and illumined by u much 
uf his furface as correfponda to the fpoi'i umbra, we 
might reafonably conclude, that the folar matter, at the 
depth of the nucleus, it in reality not tgntted. But 
from the nature of the thing, doth there feem uy ne- 
ceflity fnr thinking that there prevslt fuch a raging and 
Fervent heat at many have imagined ? It it proper here 
to attend to the drftinftioiJ between thh fhining matter 
of the fun-and therari of light which piticeed from it. 
It may perhaps be thought, that the readfion of the 
fay* upon the matter, at their emifllon, maybe pro. 
di^ve oft violentdegree of heat. But whoever would 
wigc'thii arguorent iofarour of the fun being tntenfely 
ItoitM, a» wfiog from the nature of the thing, ought 
Ip OOnfitfar Khti aH poKlhed bodies are hfs and iefs dif* 
lo.'bc heated by fhe aAion of the raya of light, 

' ' Id p w yu r ti gn aa their farfaces are more potilhed, and 
'Wtfn of-relcAton are brought to a greater 
. du g sti e m perfed^ion. And is there not a ftrong ana- 
^Jc^betsrtxt fbemAinn of light upon matter in cafes 
ith irAeiAed, and in cafes where it it emheedf” 
To thh account of the folar foots, fome objedUoiit 
bare been made, payiuiJafly by Mr Woliaftou, in the 
Philofophicct Tranf^ioni, and M. de la Landt in the 
Memoha ofthe AcadenM of Sciences", andto thefe Dr 
Witiba replied 'fn the ^Hofophical TtanfaAioni for 
' 1783, to Ae following pttipofe: 

The Doc- “ »• *f ®h- 

toc'i r«p^ jeAion of great weight, that the abfenre of the umbra 
rool^cc* on one fide, where Tpots are near the Hmb, is not al> 
tiens. ways con llant; and of this I was fufficiently aware, 
having'Hated three cafes from my own obferratian, 
when I did not perceive this change to take place. 
The reverend Francis Wollafloh it the onW perfon 
who, in the Philofophical TranfaAioni, hat beftowed 
any reiparki on my pnblicatlon ; and though he ac- 
knowledircs that the umbrs generally changes in the 
fnanner fhivc determined, yef he expriffca a difficuhy 
as to my conclusion, on account of this circamihince 
not obtaining univer,fatly. Under fimilar expredbna, 
M. de la' Lande produces from bis own oblcrvations, 
which appear to have been long continued, only thrtx 
cafes of the fame kind, and four more fruni the ancient 
obfervatinns of M. Calfini and De li Hire. In re-, 
gard to thefe lad, I am not fure if fu'ch cbfolett; onev 
uUglit to be referred to in a qucSion of the prefent 
kind. Thefe excelleat obferveca,entmainingnothought 
that toy thing of momeot-depended upon t'Oice'Sttens 
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tion to the form of the fpots< nught ea(S1y overlook ConcInH 
k-fi obvious circumllanccs, efpecially when they were 
found near the limb. We may add farther, that even 
when they were fo fituated, they retain the umbra at 
both ends; and that whole fide of it which lies far- 
theft from the centre of the difk, and thefe parts in the 
aggregate, they might fometimrs miftake for the umbra 
as not deficient in any particular place. But, even ad< 
mitting the anomaly we at prefeot conlidcr to be much 
more frequent than can be contended for, ftiU fuch 
cafes can only be brought as fo many exceptions to the 
general law or uniformity of nppearance, from which 
the coodUioii of by far the ^reatell number of fpots i;< 
moll undeniably deduced. The utmoA, therefore, that 
can be alleged is, tliat fomc few fpots differ from all 
the rdt, or from the multitude : and are not, like 
them, excavations in the fun. But iiotwichflauding 
thefe few inflances where the umbra h not found to 
change, when we cnnflder how perfcdtly all fpots re- 
femhle one another in their moA Ariking features, 
there naturally rifes fome prefuinpiion for all under 
that defeription we have given, partaking of one com¬ 
mon nature; and for this only diAerence in the phe¬ 
nomena depending upon fomething, which does not 
neccfiarily imply a complete gcnrrical diAiiiAion. It 
comes therefore to he inquired how for fpots, which 
when near the middle of the dilk appear equal and li- 
milar in all things, may yet differ from one another as 
excavations, or as polTcfling the third dimenfion of 
depth ? and how far the peculiar cireumAanccs by which 
they may difagree, can contribute to make fome rcfiA 
this change of the umbra when near the limb much 
more than others ? 

‘‘ In order to this, fuppofe two fpots which occupy 
a fpace upon the fun correrpnndiug to the equal arches 
GD, fig. 94. and let GM, DM, be drawn fo as to 
coincide with the place of the excavation in fuch a 
cafe. The breadth c*f the nucleus being cominonty 
equal to that of the furrounding umbra, if the bafe 
MD of the triangle GDM conceived rcAilineal, be 
divided in L, fo as ML : LD : : MD : DG; and if 
through L be drawn I..S parsllrl to DG, then will 
DGSL be the feAion of two fpots having this condi¬ 
tion : and which, as to fenfe, would, when far away 
from the limb, be equal in all apparent mcafun s; tho* 
very obequal in the third dimention HE, or depth ot' 
the nucleus SL, and alfo in the inclination DGM of 
thbir fides parallel to the fpherical furface of the fun. 

Now it is manifirft from the conAniAion of the figure, 
titat the diAances AB, AK, from the limb A, when' 
the fidei GS of the umbra difappenr, muA depend 
very much on the latter of thefe two circumAanres; 
and when, according as the angle of inclination DON! 
is fmiUcr, the refpedive fpot will go nearer to the 
Kmh Aan the other, before the fnlc of the umbra GS 
tanifhes. But thefe very cxrcptions to the general 
phenomena which we are at preftnt examining, are of 
fhia kind j and may pirhaps, from wKat has been now' 

Ihown, proceed wholly from the fliallowncfs 'and thq 
very gradual Ihclving of fome fr« whitli break 

ont in certain trafts of the fan’s body, overwhich the 
himinout matter lies very thinly mantled. 

* In order to avoid circumlocution, we may tall 
that fide of the umbra whitfh lies neareft the limb the 
near^ umira, and the fide oppofitc the faribt^ tmhra t 
3 L a and 
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)dDfu>ot«n<i to enter more particuUrly into the confideration 
^ the DQw before ui| let oa fuppofe a fpot of 40" over a1t« 
with its nticlcui aod umbra equally broad ( then will 
the depth of the nucleus, ‘"d the apparent breadth of 
’ the ntared umbra, when the plane of the fartbeft comet 
(o coincide with the vifuat ray, be expreded .as.in the 
following eiamptes, where the apparent femidiamettr 
of the full ia fuppofed to be 16', and bit parallax 8.5". 


JtSlk 


fartheft uirbrs 

1 Depth of naele. I 

Apparent 

itipp<>reJ to 

M, in 

Bnglifti 

breadth of 

vuiifti when 

miles 

and fe- 

neareft um¬ 

diftant from 

condi. 


bra. 

(he limb. 




I. r 0" 

4.54’' 

2118 

8.58 

II. 0 30 

3-09 

* 44 * 

fi.02 

iir. 0 IS 

2.09 

975 

4'*3 

IV. 0 B 

1.44 

672 

2.87 


** Now becaufe in every afpedl of a fpot the real 
breadth of either the farthelt or nearell umbra nuft be 
to the projcfled or apparent breadth ai radiui to the 
line of the angle which this refpedtiTe plane makes with 
the vifual ray, it followa, that at any time before the 
fpot comet fo near the limb at it exprefled in the above 
cxamplet, the apparent breadth of the neareft and fur« 
theft umbra cannot differ fo much ai by the quantity 
there fet down for the apparent breadth of the neareft 
when the other is fuppofed to vinifh. ' Regarding, 
therefore, the fartheft and neareft umbra of the fpot in 
Cafe IV. at two neighbouring vilible objefts which turn 
narrower by degrees as the fpot goes towards the limb, 
we (hould undoubtedly judge that they contract as to 
fenfe alike; fince, fo long as the fartheft could be per* 
ceivtd, the other cannot appear to exceed it by x quan> 
tily that we could diftinguifh ; and by the time the 
former coincides with the vifual ray, the extreme near* 
oefa to tbs limb would prevent our forming any certain 
judgment of either. 

From this laft example, therefore, it appeara ma> 
aiicfti that a fpot anfwering to the defeription and 
conditions therein mentioned, or one a little more fhaU 
low, would approach the limb, and finally go off the 
difk, without that peculiar change of the umbra on 
one fide which it fo obvious on common occafioni, not* 
withftaoding it were an excavation whofe nucleus or 
bottom is fo many miles below the level of the furfacc. 
lo the four cxlci above ftated, the diftance of the re* 
moteft part of the nucleuG from the fun*a limb, v^en 
the vifual ray coming from it is juft iuierrupted by 
the lip of the excavation, or In other worda, the ds* 
fiance of the nuckua from the limb when it was touOy 
hid, was alfo computed. Thcfe diftances are aa ful* 
low: « 

Cafe I. - *6*93^' Cafe Kl. - 4.70" 

II. • 8.90 IV. • X.70 

And it ia remarkable, from the two laft, how very near 
the Umb a (hallow fpot of not more tbao4o"in diame* 
ter may figme, before the nucleua wholly difappeari.” 

jAfterlj^ibing the method in which thcfe con^u* 
tationi wm made, the DoAor proceeds thus: “ rer* 
bqps it may be urged, that very (hallow fpoti ought 
always to be known from the celt, and difeover them* 
felves, l^.a,farroundiDg umbra, very narrow, compared 
to of the nucleua; but we know far too 

Jitllejjfirtn qualitiea of thefluRuaoui matter, apd of 
^fipomate caufes of the fpots, to fay any thing at 
-.■•t 4 
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all upon a point of thia kind. The breadth of the urn* Conekoas 
bra it, at aJrumed by the computations, about equal to j*^*i^* 
that of the nucleua, though fomctinei it varies more 
or Ufs i but how far thefe relative dimciifioni indicate ,0^' 
depth or (hallownefs, muft be expounded only by ob*< 
fervxtioo, and not by any vague and imperfedt notioni 
of the nature and couftitution of the fun. 

“ The mention of a pit, or hollow or excavation fe* 
veral thoufanda of miles deep, reaching to that extent 
down through a luminous matter to darker regions, b 
ready to ftrike the imagination in a manner unfavour* 
able to a juft conception of the nature of the folar fpots 
at now deferibed. Upon firft thoughts it may look 
ftraoge how the fidei and bottom of fuch vaft ahylTes 
can remain fo very long in fight, whilft, by the fun's 
rotation, they arc made to prefent themfelvea more 
and more obliquely to our view. But when it it confi* 
dered how extremely inconfiderable their greateft depth, 
ia compared to the diameter of the fun, and how very 
wide and (helving they are, all difllcultiei of this fort 
will be entirely removed.” Uoleft. however, we duly 
attend to thefe proportions, our notions upon the fub* 
jeft muft be very erroneous; and it feemi the more 
oeceffary to offer thia caution, as thia very thing is 
inaccurstely reprcfcoted in fig. 9. belonging to the Me* 
moir under review, and in a way that may lead to mif* 
takes. Inftead of exhibiting a ^t aa deprefled be* 
low the furfacc of the fun one oundreth part of hia 
femidiameter, the fedion of it ia there determined by 
two lioea drawn from the circumference, and nMCting- 
io a point at the orodigions diftance of onc*^^ .of-the 
femidbmeter below. Any reader, thevefi^ who.- 
pleafes, by turning to fig. 9;. nay fee how very fmaU 
a portion of the fun's body ia made up of the. )uiil(* 
nous matter when fuppofed everywhere 3967 
miles deep. A ia a fc^ion of a fpot 50" diameter, 
ted in the deepeft part of thia refpkndent fubftance. 

“ What baa new been iofifted on.at fq much ie^th 
concerning ibe (hallownefa and snore gradual giving 
of fome few fpots, will alfo apply to another objedioo’ 
which M. de la X.ande views in a.ftrong light. 

*• Here we find quoted the great fpot 1011719, feen How a fpot- 
by M. Caffini; and, for the fwood time, that of Jyne may appear 
1703, feeo by M. de la itire; both which, on theisto mue an 
arrival at the limb, are faid to have made an iadenta*^^^^^" 
tion or dark notch in tbe dilk ; and thia phenomenon 
is mentioned at abfulutely incompatible with fpoti be* 
ing below tbe furface. , 

” It it moll true, that if we look, for any thing liko. 
this when the plane which coinetdea with the external 
boundary of the fpoti pxiles through the rye, the way 
.that M. de la Lapde confidrra the matter, it niuft be. 
very large indeed beftire the di(k could be perceived 
deficient by any dark fegment. But may nut a fpot, 
even no larger than M. Caflini'i, confided as an ex* 
cavation, make, in a maotier yery different from this, 
fomething like a notch ; for, by the way, this pbeno* 
menon is not in tbe £fem. Acad, nor anywhere elfe, 
tint I know of, deferibed with any fort of precifiun.-*. 

M. Caffioi'i great fpot, by which we underftoud the 
nucleua, wai of 30" : and luppoSng the umbra equally 
broad, its diameter over all muft have been i' 30". It 
wopIJ therefore occupy an extent upon the fim'a fur* 
face of 3f ^2' fslly. Now, fup^fe * circular fpace of 
that fixe upon the fun diftinguiihcd from the funvund* 

irg 
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Cbnclttfioniing luftre by (uch • failure of ai it peculiar to 
from the fy,„g fpott, and fuppufe that it juft touches the limb, 
A^Muan- '* ftill fublend an angle of more than 4", This 
being the cafe, might not a dulky (hade, more or left 
’ remarkabte according to llic darLiicla of the umbra, 
commencing at the limb, ami reaching inwards upon 
the dt(k, or in other words, a notch, be perceived ? 
Had M. CalHui's fpot been a very ftiallow excavuion, 
it appeari by Cafe IV. that when viewed in this al^ 4 f, 
fomc froall part of the nucleus might have yf{ been 
vifible I and might have contributed, along with the 
ftiade of the fartheft umbra, and the fid) broader and 
deeper Utade of the two ends of the umbra, to mark 
out the indentation. 

** Should it be faid, that thefe notches are alwaya 
di(lin£t and jut>black impreflions on the di/k, of an 
obvious breadth, and originating entirely from the 
opaque nucleus conceived as fomething prominent above 
the general furface, this can be ftiown inconfiftent with 
fome circumftances we find accidentally mentioned in 
the cafe of M. de la Hirc’a fpot; fur of this great one 
it was faid, that when only 8" diftaiit from'the limb, 
the nucleus was feeo as a very narrow line. This was 
on June 1703, at fix o’clock in the morning. Now, 
forafmuch as at that time its alleged elevation muft 
have been to its apparent fubtenfe very nearly as ra> 
dius to cofine of that arch of the fun's circumference 
wbofe verfed fine was the 8" of difttnee from the limb, 
it is impoflUsb that its breadth could been inercafed 
fienfibly in tia further mgrefs towards the limit; and 
bow My obvious black notch could be produced by 
the clmttes ooateaded for in tbit calc it not conceive 
tbie. 

** 1 do not imagine, therefore, that the phenomena 
•f .fiotebea IB the dUk, So inceafiderable and dubious as 
tbefe fieem to be» by any means a proof of pr<»ed> 
iog Rudei, or t^t tbey are not recoocrleable to rpntt 
bewg depreSona on the fun. A Urge fbaJIovr cxcava. 
tion, sritb the Hoping fides or umbra darker than the 
common, may, at haa been ihown, be more or lefs per* 
eeptible at the limb t and what perhaps is a farther 
confirmation of this,, and frema to evince that fuch 
a concurrence of circumftaaces is necefiaty, it, tliat 
fometimea even large fpoti make no indentation. M. 
CalEni, in Mrm. Atod. Tom. ^ p. 58 i. deferibes the 
great fpot of l 6 j 6 , which he law at ita entrance with 
a telefcope of 35 feet, at an obfeure line parallel to 
the limb ; but nowhere, mentions that.it.made a nutch 
in it. 

Though we now and then lee the fnrrounding, 
umbra darker than at other times; yet when- fpots 
arc deep, and the umbne but-little du/tcy, it is indeed- 
impoihble that, we Ihould fee any thing of theffl,,eve(t 
though uear the limb : for Here even the. 

nucleus,, which lies buried, cannot in theUaft contrU 
tuite to the effed, as it may do a little before ita Hate, 
of evaoerccnce, when fpott arc very fhallow. Accord, 
iogly, cafes of this kind arc perfcAly.agreeable ta ex. 
perience. 

" In reafnning concerning the nature of. the fpots, 
and paiticularly about the third dimeiifion, the only, 
arguments which are admilfiblc, and which carry with 
them a perfeS convidion, are tbofe grounded upon 
tile principles of optical projcAion. If, for example, 
the far greater number of them be excavations fome. 


tboufands of miles drep, certain changes of the umbra (.'uncljiig 
would be obfervablc when near the limb, as has been '*** 4 
Ihown at fo much length. Were they very lhallow, or 
quite fuperficial, both Tides of the umbra would as to ' ' 

feufe cuiilrafl alike >11 tlicir pnigrcfs luward ilic limb ; - 
for if, in Cafe IV. above ftated, the fpot had been fup. 
pofed fuperficiat, the apparent breadth of tlie fide of 
the umbra next the centre of tlie dilk would have made 
them only i.6j", and, that of the fideoppofite 1.27''. 

Now, the whole of either of thefe quantities, and 
much more their difference, would be quite iiifciifibh'. 

Again, if the nucleus extended much above the com* 
mon level, whilil the furrounding nnbra was fiiperfi. 
cial, we (hould behold the maiiifeil indications of this, 
by fucb an opaque body, when feen very obliquely, be- 
ing projeded acrufs the fartheft fide of the noibra, and 
by hiding the whole or part of it before the time it 
would otherwife difappear. According to thisor that 
condition of the fpot, fuch things mull iufdUihly ob* 
tain by the known laws of vifion ; and hence arguments 
reftlng upon fuch principles may be denominated opii. 
cal ones. On the other hand, when fpots are contem* 
plated near the middle of the difk, a great variety of 
changes are obferved in them, which depend not ujioii 
pofition, but upon certain phytical caufes producing real 
alterations in their form and dimenlions. It is {dain, 
that arguments derived from the conAderation of fuch 
changes, and which, oft that account, may be called 
phj/ical argumtnh, can affift us but little in invelliga- 
ting their third dimenrions; and, from the nature of 
the thing, muft be liable to great uncertuinty. The 
author of the Memtirt, in p. 511, &c. takes new 
ground, and proceeds with a number of objefiious de. 
pending upon that fort of reafoning which wc have iall 
defined. I muft take notice, that a certain diftiiiiflion 
has been here overlooked, which iu my paper 1 have 
endeavoured to point out. Picfuming upon our great 
ignorance of many things which douhtlcfs aftc^ deep¬ 
ly the cooftittilion of that wonderful bodv the fnn, I 
offered in Part II. an account of the production, char, 
ges, and decay, of the fpots, confidcred as excavations, 
in the mod loufe aud problematical manner; Hating 
every thing on this head in the form of queries.— 

Hence I.would remark, that whatever iucouljltcni ies 
are imagined in the account 1 have delivered Pait 11 . 
though fuch may be juftly chargeable on certain prin. 
cJples tltere alTumed, yet they ought not to be ftated 
as prefumptions agaiull the fpots being really excava* 
tions or deprefilous in the loniiiioua matter of the fun. 

This Opinion muft reft entirely upon the evidence held, 
forth in the firft part of the paper, whatever be the 
fate of the account laid down in the fecoml. It doca 
not enter there as an hyputhf/nt but as a matter of fact 
previoufly eftablilhed by opinul atg^imcntt ,■ and front 
optical arguments alone can there aiifc even any juft 
p;efumptinns againft it, 1.19 

** It remains now only to make a few flriftures tip.ReTD.iiL o%i 
on M. de la I.ande’8 theory of the folaf fpois, humbly 
fubfflitting them to the eoiifickraiioii of the reader. *f 

import of it i», • that the fpot* a» phenomena arife 
dark bodies like rocks, which by an alternate flux andij,,,,,. 
reflux of the liquid igrjcoiis matter of the fiio, fome* 
times raife their head-s above the general furface. 'I'Kat 
part of the opaque rock, which at any time thus Hands 
above, g^ves the eppearanceof the nucleus, whilft tliofci 

pxits. 
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mcIiiHoiu parts, w\i!ch in lie only a little under the igneoua 
•“"* matter, appear to u* as the lurroundmg umbra.” 
kppeiirsu- “ "’•‘T ** a’niarked, that the 

CM. whole proceeds upon mere XuppolUion. This indeed the 
^^ author liimfelf very readily acknowledges. Though 
therefore it could not be difpnted by argumenia deri> 

’ ved from obfurvation, yet coiijedlure of any kind, if 
equally plaufiblc, might fitly be employed to fet afide 
its credit. Without entering into any tedious difeuf. 
fion, however, we (hall ronfme ourfelvet to fuch par. 
ticiilnrs as appertain to the more obvious charadlcrt of 
the ^uts, and which alfo feeni to be irreconcilable 
with the theory ; and firft of ail with regard to the di« 
Aingnifiiing features of the umbra. 

“ M. CdlTiiii, Mein. Acad. Tom. X. p. 58a. PI. VII. 
and M. dr la Hire, Mem. Acad. 17&3, p. 16. and I 
may udd sU other ohfervers, and ell gov^ feprefcnia. 
tiiins of the fpot*, bear tellimony to the esterinr boun* 
(laiT of the umbra being always well defined, and to the 
timbra ilfelf being lefs and lefs (hady the nearer it cornea 
to the ntiilrus. Now it may be alkcd, how this could 
piiHihly be, according to M. de la Lande’s theory? If 
the umbra be occafionrd by our feeing parts of the 
opaque rock winch lie a little under the ^rface of the 
igneous matter, fliould it not always be daikefi next the 
iiucUus 1 and, from the nucleus outward, fhouid it not 
srax more and more bright, and at laft lofc ilfelf in the 
gnicial luftre of the fun’s furface, and not terminate 
all at once in the darkeft (hade, as in fafi it does ? 
TiidV few incongtuities, which mrtt as it were in the 
very ihrelhold of the ihcoiy, arc fo very palpaUe, 
that of tliemrelves they raife infurmountable doubts. 
Tor, generally fpeaking, the umbra immediately con¬ 
tiguous to the nucliut, inllead of being veiy dark, as 
it ought to be, from our feeing the immerfed parts of 
the opbque ruck through a thin ftralum of the igneous 
matter, is on the contrary very nearly of the fame 
fplenduur as theetteinal fiirfacc. 

“ Concerning the nucleus, or that part of the 
opaque rock which ftanda above the furface of the fun, 
M. de la Lande produces no optical arguments in fup- 
wort of this third dtmenfion or height. Neither does 
he fiiy any thing particular as to the degree of elevation 
Kbuve the furface. But from what has been already 
hinted in the conrfe of this paper, it appears, that if 
this were any thiag fenfible, it ought to be difeovered 
by phenomena very oppofite to tbofe which we base 
found to be fo general. 

Again, a flux and reflux of tbe igneous matter, fo 
eonCdcrable as fnnieiimes to produce a great number of 
fpots all over the middle xone, miglit afTeA tbe appa* 
rent diameter of the fun, making that which patTea 
through his equator lefs than the polar one, by the re> 
treat of the igneous matter towards thefe regions where 
n* fpots ever appear. But at a difference of this kind, 
of nearly cue tlioufandth part of the whole, would be 
perceivable, as we learn from M. de la Lande's own 
obfervatioiii, compared with thofe of Mr Short in JI'u 
Jloirt Aead. 1760, p. 123. it would feem, that the 
theory had this difficulty alfo to combat. Further: 
when among fpots very near one anotber fome are ob- 
ferked to be incrcafing whilfi others arc diminifhing, 
bow ia it poffible this ctn be the effed of fuch a fup- 
yaMivx and reflux ? This lall inconfiflency is men* 
the author himfclf, who endeavoura to avoid 


ft by making a new demand npon the general fund ofC«ifl“fiow 
kypothefix, deming from thence fuch qualnics of the ***' 
igneous matter at the cafe feems to require; and fuch 
muff be the method of proceeding in nil fyfteras mere* c<s. 
ly theoretical. But it is unnrcel&ry to piniue at more ^ ^ 0 

Icngtli illufive fpcculations of tlirs kind, efpccially as 
we lie under a conviftiun founded on fafV, of tbe theory 
being utterly erroneous. It hardly diffbri in any re* 
tiptSi from that prupufed by M. dc la Hire, and a little 
ammi^ by the writer of tlie Htflvirt dt /’Aeadmie 
fur 1707, p. lit. Views very much of the fame kind 
were even entertained by fvme fo long ago as the days 
of ^cheiner, as we find mentioned by that indefat igable 
author in his Re/a Ut/ina, p. 746.” i^o 

X. Concerning the moon, it it allowed on all hands, Great ine- 
that there are prodigious inequaUtk-s on her furface. qualitir* on 
This it proved by looking at her through a tcltfcopc,*j*^“'^“* 
at any other time than when (lie is full; for then 
ia no regular line hoanding bglit and darknefs: butthe 
confinea of thefe parts appear at. h were toothed and 
Cut with innumerable notches and breaks; and even in 
tbe dark part, near tbe borders of the luerd furface, 
there are fe«n fotne fnall fpacei enlightened by the 
fun’s beams. Upon the feerth day after new moon, 
there may be pclweivcd fome Ainiug pofiiis like rocks 
or fmall iAaoda whhki the (laik body of the muon { btrt 
tot far from the coBfinet of light and darknefs there 
are obfirned other little fpacei which join to tbe en* 
lightened furface, but nm out tna the dark ffda, wbkh 
by degrees change riievr figure* tlQ at loft t 4 tc^ eetoc 
wholly within the illuminated face, aud have no 
parti rouad them at all. 

ing fpacei are obferved to arife by degraei* and tu djjMV 
pear within the dark fide of the tnMa, jMte 

they drew near to the confines of light ted 
were invifibl*, being vritbott aity bglm awd tott^ftil* 
merfed in tho -ibatew. Tbe coUMN ia obfimed ih 
decreafing phafei, whaa tbe lucid fpaon wMch jaiHCB 
the illuinmated forfiice by degrees recede from it, and, 
after they are quite fieparatedfrsmtfae ceofisea uf lic^t 
and darknels, rHuaht for feme titne-vNlhle, tdl at lift 
they air* difappear. Now it is' impoffible that thU 
ftiould be, the Afe, unleft thefe (hining points werU 
higher than the reft of the furface^ fo that tbe light of 
the fun may reach then. 

Not content with perceiving the bare exiftenee of Method cd 
thefe lunar mouncfimt, aflronomeri have eiidcavetired'nirsfuring 
to meafure their heigiit in the foliowirv matmer: Let ^he luntf 
EGD be the hemilplieie of the moon illuminated by 
the fun, ECDthe'dismeter of ibe circle bounding light”*’ *®’ 
and darknefs, and A the top of a tiill within the dark 
part when it firff begins to be illuminated. Obferve, 

IVkh a telefcope, the proportion of the right line AE, 
or iKe diftance of the point A frOm tbe lucid furface 
to the diameter of the moon ED ; and becaufe in ihif 
oafe the ray of light £S touches the globe of the moon, 

AEC will be a right angle by 16th Prop, of Euclid’s 
third bordc; and therefore in the triangle AEC ha¬ 
ving the two fidei AE and EC, we can find out th« 
third fide AC; from which fubduftiog BC or EC, there 
will remaiu AB ibe height of the mountain. Kic* 
cioliii affirms, that upon the fourth day after new 
moon ke has obferved the top of the hill called St €*• 
tirmadt to be illuminated, and that it was diffant from 
the eoufinea of tbe hicid furfate about a fixteeoth part 
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ConcUfiuM of meoii'i TberefurCi if A& 

will be i« tBd'AC*sC£*-4-A£' bf Prop. 47. of Eu* 
ciM’» brll bifok. Now, the rquare of CE txing 64. 
and the fquare of A£ being (> the fquire of AC will 

be 6$, irhoCe fqaare root i* 8,062, which expreifei the 
length of AC. From which dedufling BCzi^i there 
Will rtmain A Deo,062. So that CB orCE ii there* 
fore to AB as 8 U to 0,062, that ia, ai 8000 ia to 62. 
If the diameter of the moon therefore was known, the 
height of this mountain would hICo be known. This de> 
mundration is taken from Dr Keill, who ruppofet the 
femidiameterof the iroon to be 1182 miles; acouiding 
to which, the mountain mull be foiucwhat ntore than 
nine miles of perpendicular height; but allroiiooiers 
having now determined, the mouii's femidismeter to be 
only IC 90 rnitcii, the height of the mountain wiU. be 
nearly Bf miles. 

In the foirotr editiuo of this work, we could not 
help making fome remarks on the improbability that 
the mountains of the tnoon, t planet fo much inferior 
ill fizeto the earth, thoulJ exceed in fvich vaft propor- 
tiuo the higlied of uur mountains, which are computed 
at little more than one*third of the height juft mett- 
tiooed. Oiir remark is sow confirmed by the obftr* 
vatioQS of Mr Herrcbtl. After ex|dsiaing the method 
ufed by Galileo, Hevelius, fee. fur metlsring the lu¬ 
nar rmHiiitaina, he tells us, that the former takes the 
dillancc of the top of z lunar mountun from the lin« 
thpt dtvidei; illitminated psit of the di 9 c from that 
ipkiffb if in tbe fitpde to be equal to one-twentieth of 
the meoii'a diMWe/1 but Hestlius makes it only one 
ttMjsty-dijtthi Wken are calculate the height of fuch 
f .fMtfUaWt theryfere, it srUl be fowid, according to 
flffoA ■niW* t and according to Heveliui 
l^ipilief, wdWttlPg the moon’s diameter to be atSo 
■dfts Ifr Fcr0ufon» howerer, bys (AfiroDoioy Ex- 
idak^.. I *52-^ thtt feme of her meuauins, by com- 
jpariaig kwir hisgbe with their diameter, arc fotmd to he 
ArfC tt«M higher than the higheft hills on earth: 
and Kisllt in bin Aftronottkol LeSures, has vakulated 
tbe height of St Catbenae’s bill, according to the ob> 
ferrstions of Aicciolus, and finds it oioc miles. Hav¬ 
ing premifed'thefe accounts, Mr Herfchcl explaini 
kit method of taking the height of a lunar mountain 
from obfemuons made when the moon was not in her 
quadrMuse, as the method laid down by Hevelius an- 
fwera ofty to that particular cafe t for in all otlicrt the 
pn^ 61 ion muft appear Ihortertban it really is. *‘Lct 
SLM, fays he, ors Im, (fig. 96.) be a line drawn from 
ifie fun to the raonntain, touching the moon at L or 4 
and the mountain at M or n. Then, to an obferver 
at E orr, the lieei LM, Im, will aot appear of the 
feme length, though the mountnin feoiild be of aa 
equal height } for LM will be prujeded into e s, and 
Im into ON. But thefe are the qBBOtitifs tbat are 
takea by tbe micrometer when wc obferve a mountain 
to projeS. from tbe line of iliuaination. From the 
obferved quantity oh, when the moon is not in her 
quadrature, to find LM, we have the following ana¬ 
logy. The triangle* o OL, r MI., nr,- finvilar } thc*^ 

LOx 


fere Lo : LO : ! Lr: LM, or- 


sLM: but 


Lo 

LO ia the radius of the moon, and L r or oh it the 
efeferved difiance of the mountain’s prmeAion ; and 
L 0 is the fine of tbe angle ROL 2=0 LS ; which we 
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may take to be the difianre of the fun from the moon Cone) 
without any mateiial error, and which therefore wc may 
find at any given lime from an ephemeris. 

The tcTefcope ufed in thefe obfervations was a * 

)<Jt'wtnntan r.-flrAnr nf fiir fert right inc'Urs focal ■ ■ — ^ , 
length, to which a micrometer was adapted, coiifilling 
of two parallel hain, one of which was moveable by 
means of a line fcrriv. The value of the part* Ihown by 
the index was detcnniiied by a trigonometrical ubferv-a- 
tion of a known objeft at a known diilaiicc, und was 
verified by feverat trials. Tbe power wa* always 222, 
excepting where another is exprefsly mentioned ; and 
this was olfo determined by experiment, which fre¬ 
quently dillcra from theory on account of feme fmall 
errors in the data, hardly to be avoided. The muon 
having fefficient light, an aperture of tin nio-c thaii 
four inches was made ufe of; and, fays Mr Herfche), 

** I believe, that for difiinAnefs of viiion, this intlru- 
meat is perhaps equal to any that ever was made.” 

With this infirument he obferved a prominence, 
which he call* a rori, lituated near the hocui Niger of 
Hevelius, and found that it projeficd 41.56". To 
reduce this into iniUi, put 11 for the femiOiametcr of 
the moon in feconds, as given by the nautical almanack 
at the time of obfervalion, and Q^fer the obferved 
quantity, alfe in fecuiids and ccntefinials; then it wilt 
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Thus it is found, that 41.56'’ is 46.79 miles, 
difiance of the fen fiom the moon at that time 


=9n in miles. 
Tiic 


by die nautical almanack, about 93“ 
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which to the radius 1 is .99B5, &c. and ~ in this cafe 


is LM=46;'85 miles. Then, by Hcvelius’s method, 
the perpendicular height of the rock is found to be 
■bout one mile. At the fame time, s great many 
rocks, fuuated about the middle of the diik, projeflcd 
from 25.92" to 26.56''; which gives 0 ti about 29.3 
Bsile*: fe that thefe rocks arc all lef* than half a tiiile 
high. 

Thefe ohfervatioiii were made on tbe 13th of No¬ 
vember 1779. On the 13th of January 1780, exa¬ 
mining the mountains of the moon, be found that 
there was not one of them faiily placed on level ground, 
which is very neceffary for ao exiicl meafurement of 
the projcAioii: for if there, fhould be a declivfiy on 
the mnon before the mountains, or a trafl of hills pla- 
erd fo as to call a (hadow upon that part before them 
which would olhcrwifc be illuiTiInated, the prnjcftion 
would appear too large ; and, on the contrary, Oiould 
there be a riling ground before them, it would appear 
too little. 

Proceeding in this cautious manner, Mr Hcrfchel 
meafered the height of many of the lunar promiocncrs, 
and draws at laft the following conclulloiii” From 
thefe obfervations 1 believe it is evident, that the 
height of the lunar mountains iu general is greatly 
overrated; and that, when we have excepted a few, 
the generality do not exceed half a mile in their per- 
pcnuieuUr clevaiiuii. It is nut fu cafy to find any 
certain mountain rxafily'in the fame fituation it has 
been mrafured in before : therefore feme little differ- 
ence muft be expefled in thefe meafures. Hitherto I 
have not had an opportunity of particularly obfervhig 
tbe three mountains mcDtioaed by Heveliui; aor that 

which., 
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SonchiGoni which Hiccloloa found to praJcA a iixteenth part of 
the moon’i diameter. If Kesll had calculated the 
height of tbit lift mentioned hill according to the 
theorem I have given, he would have found (Appofing 
the obfervatioii to have been made, at he {aj», on the 
fourth day after new moon) that it* perpendicular 
height could not well be left than between li and la 
ntilea. I lhall not fail to take the hrft opportunity of 
obferving there fonr, and every other mountain of any 
eminence; and if other perfune, who are furniflied 
with good telcfcopes and micrometers, would take the 
quantity of the projection of the lunar mountains, I 
make no doubt but that we ihould be nearly as well 
acquainted with their heights as we are with the ele> 
lantion to own. One caution I would beg leave to 

eoltferved mention to thofe who may ufe the excellent jt 
j ufing refractors of Mr Dollond. The admirable quantity 
Sollon J'i Qf light, which on moft occafions is fo deiirable, will 
*^1**'' probably give the meafure of the projection fomewhat 
larger than the true, if not guarded againft by proper 
limitations placed before the ohjeCt glafs. 1 have taken 
no notice of any allowance to be made for the refrec* 
lion : a ray of light mult fuflPer in pafiing through the 
atmofphere of the moon, when it illuminates the top of 
ihc mountain, whereby its apparent height wilt be lef« 
fened, ns we are too little acquainted with that atmo- 
fphrreto tnkeit intoconfideration. It.is alfo to be ob- 
■ferved, that this would equally affeft the conclufions of 
Hevelius, and therefore the difference in our inferences 
would Hill remain the fame.” 

In the continuation of his obfervationi, Mr Her* 
fcliel informs us that he had meafured the height of 
one of the mountains which had been meafured by 
Hevelius, “ Antitaurus (fays he), the mountain 
mcnfiired by Hevelius, was bsdly lituated ; becaufe 
Mount Mofcluis and its neighbouring hills call a deep 
lhadow, which may be miAaken for the natural con* 
vexity of the moon. A good, full, but juA meafure, 
*5.105"; miles, 29.a7 s therefore LM 31.7 miles, 
and the perpendicular height not quite half a mile. 
As gi-cat exaftnefs was defired in this obfervation, it 
was repealed with very nearly the fame refult. Several 
other mountains were meafured by the fame method; 
and all bis obfervationi concurred in making the height 
of the lunar moiiuuins much lefs than what.former 
aRrooomers had done. Mount Lipulus was found to 
be near two-thirds of a mile | one of the Apenoine 
mountains between Lacus Tralimenus and Fontui Eturi* 
nut meafured a mile and a quarter; Mons Armenia, 
near Taurus, two.thirds of a mile ; Mona Leucoj^ 
tera, three quarters of a mile. Mons Sacer projefi^ 
45.535": * but (fays he) I am almoA certain that there 
«re two very confidcrable cavities or placet where the 
ground defeende below the level of the convexity, juA 
before thefe mountains; fo that thefe meafurei muft 
of courfe be a good deal too large: but fuppofing 
tium to be juA, it follows, that 0 n is 50.193 miles, 
LM=54 miles, and the perpendicular height above 
milw 

At'lfK moon has on its furface mountains and val¬ 
leys iu common with the earth, fome modem aftrono* 
mers have difeovered a Aill greater fiiuilarity, viz. that 
feme of thefe are really volcanoes, emitting lire as thofe 
oh earth do. An appearance of this kind was difeo* 
veffcd years ago by Don UUoa so an eclipfe of 
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the fun. It was • fmall bright fpot like a Air nearCondufiont 
the margin of the moon, and which he at that time the 
fuppofed to have been a hole with the fun’i light Ihin- 
ing through it. Succeeding obfervations, howeVer, 
have induced aAronomers to attribute appearances of > 
this kind to the eniption of volcanic fire; and Mr 
Herfchel has particularly obferved fevcral eruptions of 
the lunar volcanoes, the IsA of which he gives an ac¬ 
count of in the Phil. Tranf. for 1787. “ April 19. 
loh. 56' fidcreal time. I perceive (fays he) three 
volcanoes in different places of the dark part of the 
new moon. Two of them are either already nearly 
extindt, or otherwife in a Aate of going to break out; 
which perhaps may be decided next lunation. The 
third Ihows an adlual eruption of Are or luminous mat¬ 
ter. I meafured the diAance of the crater from the 
northern liml) of the moon, and found it 3' 57.3"; 
its light is much brighter than the nucleus of the co¬ 
met which M. Mechaio difeovered at Paris the lOlh 
of this month. 

*' April 30 . loh. 3' fidereal time. The volcano 
bums with greater violence than laA night. Its dia¬ 
meter cannot be left than 3", by comparing it with 
that of the Geoigian planet t as Jupiter was near at 
hand, 1 turned the teiefcope to hit third fateUite, and 
cAimatfd the diameter of the burning part of the vol¬ 
cano to be equal to at leaA twice that of the fateUite; 
whence we may compute chat the (hining or burning 
matter muA be above three miles in diameter. It ie 
of an irregular round Agure, ^nd Very Aarjdy defined 
on the edges. I'lte other two volcanoea apt much far¬ 
ther towards the centre of the noon, aad itfimblc 
large, pretty faint nebule, that are gradually 
brighter in the middle; but no weU defined luodoedn 
fpot can be difeemed in them. Thefe three IpMt arc 
plainly to be diAioruiAied from the reA of ehe aawto 
upon the moon ; for the refledlioB cS the -Am’i raya 
from the earth », in its prefent Gtmtion, fti&ieatt« 
bright,^ with a tea feet refieftor, to Ibow the moon^ 
fpoti, even the darkeA of them ] nor did I perceive 
any fimitar phenomena laA lunation, though I then 
viewed the feme places with the feme inArument. 

** The appearance of what I have called the a 3 ual 
Jirti or eruption of a volcano, exadly refembled a 
fmall piece o( burning charcoal when it is covered by a 
very thin coat of white sAies, which frequently ad¬ 
here to it when it has been fome time ignited j and it 
had a degpee of brightnefs about as Aroeg as that with 
which fuch a coal would be ieen to glow in faint day¬ 
light. AU the adjacent parts of the volcanic moun¬ 
tain feemed to be faintly illuminated by the eruption, 
and were gradually more obfeure as they lay at • 

?;reatrr diAance from the crater. This eroption re- 
emblrd much that which I few on the 4th of May in 
the year 1^83, but differed confiderably in magnitude 
and brightnefs; for the volcano of the year 1783, 
though much brighter than that which is now burning, 
was not nearly fo large in the dimrnfions of its e<up- 
tion : the former feen in th' teiefcope refembled a Aar 
of the fourth magnitude as it appiars to the naked 
eye; this, on the contrary, ihows a vifible diik of lo- 
mlnous matter very different from the fparkliitg bright- 
nefs of Aar light.” *4^ 

Concerning the nature of the moon’s fubAtnee there Conji-aures 
have been many coujcdlures formed. Some have 
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CancluftoMgineJ', iJiat, befidei the light rcfleaed from the fun, 
from ^ moon both alfo fome ohfeure light of her own, bf 
would be vifihle without being illuminated 
by the funbeama. In proof of thii it it urged, that 
> during the time of even total eclipfei the moon » ilill 
viiible, appearing of a dull red colour, as if obfeured 
by a great deal of fmoke. In reply to this it hath 
been adranced, that this ii not always the cafe i the 
moon fomrtimes difappearing totally in the time of 
an eclipfe, fo ai not to be discernible by the bed glaf. 
fcB, while little liars of tlie hflh and Hath magnitudes 
were dilfindly fecn as ufual. This phenomenon was 
obferved by Kepler twice, in the years 1580 and 1583 ( 
aad by Hevelius in t6so. Ricdolui and other Je¬ 
suits at Bologna, and many people throughout Hol> 
land, obferved the fame on April 14. 1643 : yet at 
Venice and Vienna (he was all the time confpicnoua. 
In the year 1703, Dec. 33. there was another total 
obfeuration. At Arles, (he appeared of a yeIlowi(h 
brown 1 at Avignon, ruddy and tranfparent, ai if the 
fun had (hone through her; at Marfollet, one part 
was reddilh and the other very dulky { and at length, 
though in a clear Iky, Ihe totally difappeared. The 
general reafoo for her appeanace at all during the time 
of eclipfes (hall be given afterwards: bat as for thefe 

f irticular pbenomeos, they have act yet, as far as we 
DOW, been fstisfiAorily aceowted for. 

Different oonjsAuret oavr alio been formed concern, 
log the rpots ea the moon's furfiec. Some phllolbphcr* 
tone been £0 talun wkh the beauty of the hrighteft 
]^cea obferved is her di(k, that they have imagined 
-tfWB tb be rocks of diamoods; and others have eom. 
|Or rt tbm to pesAs end precious ftonei. Dr Keill 
the Kvettefe ||Wt of aftronomere now are of opinion, 
iWt duA are ’inily the tops of nountsins, which by 
, fIsa l sB df their clrratioti are more capable of reflefling 
the ftto’slMt Uuui others which are lower. The du(k. 
ifk-r^ be fays, eaoaot bt fens, nor any thing of a 
fiqoM ft^ikaacc { becaafe, when examined by the tele. 
fcoaHllllLey tpp^ to coofift of an inSniiy of caveme 
anSfll^y ^s, whofe (htdows fill within them, which 
can neterhe the cafe whb feaa, or any liquid fabftaoce: 
but, even within thefe fpots, brighter phees are alfe 
to be obferved t which, according to nta bypothefis, 

, ought to be the points of rocks ftanding up within the 
cavities^ J)r Long, however, is of opinion, that fe* 
veral of dark fpots on the moon are really water. 
May not'the lunar feas and lakes (fays he) have iflande 
in them, wherein there may be pits and careme 1 And 
if fome of thefe dark pans be brighter than oihcn, 
not that be owing to tbe feai and lakes being of 
dilureot depths, and to their having rocks in lome 
places and flats in others i 

It has alfo been urged, that if all tbe dark fpots ob. 
ferved oi the moon's furface were reaSy the (hadowt 
of mountains, or of the fidei of deep pits, they could 
not poflibly be fo permaneot as they are found to be } 
but wonld vary according to the pofition of the moon 
with regard to the fun, aa we find (hadewi on earth 
arc varied according as the earth it turned towards or 
from the fun. Accordingly It is preiendtd. That vari. 
able fpots are t£lually diicovered on the moon's difle. 
Mid that the diredlion of thefe it always oppofite to the 
fun. Hence they are found among thofe parts which 
are foonefl iHamtnated in the ioertafing itfbou* and m 
Vo*, apart IK 
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the deereafing moonlofe tlieir tight foonetthtn the in.Cnnclufiuna' 
termediaie ones { running round, and appearing fome- 
times lunger, and fomettmei (hortcr. The permanent 
dsrk fpots, therefore, it it faid, mofi be fome matter 
which is not fitted for reflcding the rays of the fun fo < 
much as the bright parts do: and this property, we 
know by expenence, belongs to water lather than !and{ 
whence thefe philofophers conclude, that the moon, as 
well as our earth, is made up of land and fcas, 147 

It has been a matter of difpute whether the moon ^'hcihrr 
has any atmofphcre or not. The following arguments ™®‘’" 
have been urged by ihofe who take the negatire fide. nioVi>h!re.' 

t. The moon conllantly appears with the fame 
brightneft when there arc no clouds iu out aimorphcrc { 
which could not be t^ecafe if (hr were furroiindcd with 
anatmofphere likeouri, fo variable in it- dcniitr. and 
fo frequently obfeured by clouds and vapours. 2. In 
an appiilfe of the moon to a ftar, whm (lie conies lo 
near Jt that part of her atmofphrie is iiiterpofed b'- 
tween our eye and the liar, re/raclion would raufe the 
latter to feem to change its place, fo that the moon would 
appear to touch it later than by her own motion (he 
would do. 3. Some philofophers are of opinion, that 
beeaufc there are no feas or lakes iu the moon, there is 
therefore no atmofphere, is there is no water to be 
niftd up in vapours. 

All thefe arguments, however, have been anfwered 
by other aftronomers in the following manner : t. It 
is denied that the moon appears always with the fame 
brightnefs, even when our atmofphere appears equally 
clear. Heveliiii relates, that he has feveraltimes found 
in (kies perfcflly clear, when even Aars of the (iath 
and feventh magnitude were vifible, that at ,the fame 
altitude of the moon, and the fame elongation from the 
earth, and with one and the fame celefcope, the moon 
and its maculz do not appear equally lucid, clear, and 
confpicuous at all times; but are muchbiighter and 
more diilindt at fome times than at others. From the 
drcumftances of this obfervacion, fay they, it is evi. 
dent that the reafon of this phenomenon is neither in 
our air, in the lube, in the moon, nor in the fpedlator's 
eye; but mud be looked for in fomething exiflihg about 
the moon. An additional argummt is drawn from the 
different appearances of the moon already mentioned 
in total eclipfes, which are fuppoftd to be owing to the 
different coiiflitutiuiie of the lunar atmofphere. 

To the fecond argument, Dr Long replies, (hat Sir 
Ifaac Newton has (hown [Prineifi. Frop. 37. cor. j.)^ 
that the weight of any body upon the moon is but x 
third part of what the weight of the fBoie would l>c 
apon the earth : Now the expanfion of the air is reel, u'hy the 
procally at the weight which comprelTci il: the air, bxhi ivnot 
therefore, furrounding the moon, being prtffcd topc-tibadlcdby 
thee by a weight, or being attrafled towards *he centre 
of tbe moon by a forewequal only to one.third of that ' 
which attradi our airtowardsthe centre of tlieearth, 
it thence follows, that the lunar atniofpliere is only 
one third as denfe as that of the eartli, which is too 
little to produce any fenfible rcfradion of the ftafa 
light. Other aftroaomers have contended that fuch 
rc^Aioa vris fomeeimes very apparent. M. Caffini 
fays that he frequently obferved Saturn, Japksr, and 
the fixed ftart, to have their circular figure Changed in¬ 
to an elliptical one, when they approached either to 
(he dark or illuminated linb; though they 
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Conelufiontown, that in oilier occultationa no fnch change could 
be obferved. With regard to the 6xed flara, indeed, 
il)ii>caru> »rged, that, granting the moon to have 

an atmorphere of the fame nature and quantity as ours, 
DO fuch eflfeA as a gradutil diminution of light ought 
to take place ; rt U-ait, that we could by no means be 
capable of perceiving it< Our atmufphcre it found to 
be fo rare at the height of 44 miles as to l>e incapable 
of rtfrafling the rays of light. This height it the 
l8cih part of the earth's diameter; but fince clouds 
are never obferved higher than four miles, we mull con¬ 
clude that the vaporous or obfeure part is only one 
1980th. The mean apparent diameter of the moon 
is 31' 29'', or 1889 fecondt: therefore the obfeure 
parts of her atinofphere, when viewed from the earth, 
muA fubtend an angle of left than one fccond ; which 
fpace is pafTed over by the moon in lefa than two fe- 
ronds of time. It can therefore hardly be expeded 
that obfervation Ihould generally determine whether tbc 
fuppofed obfeuration takes place or nut. 

The third argument is nccelTatily inconclufivr, be- 
caufc we know not whether there is any water in the 
moon or nut; nor, though this could be demonftrated, 
would it follow that the lunar atmofpbcre anfwers no 
other purpofe than the raifiog of water into vapour. 
There is, however, n ftrong argument in favour of 
the exiftciice of a lunar atmofphcrc, taken from the 
appearance of a luminous ring round the moon in the 
time of folar cclipfcs. In the cclipfe of May i. lyo/l. 
Captain btanyan, from Bern in bwitr.erland, writes, 
that the fuu was totally darkened there for the fpace 
of four minutes and a half: that a fixed Aar and pla¬ 
cet appeared very bright: that his getting out of the 
cclipfe was preceded by a bluud-red Arcak of light 
from bis left limb, which continued not looger than fix 
or feven (econds of time ; then part of tbe fun's dilk 
.appeared, all on a fudden, brighter than Venus was 
ever feen in the night ; and in that very iniUnt gave 
light and Aiadow to thiogs asltrongas moon-light ufes 
to do.” The pubiilher of this account obferves, that 
the red Areak of light preceding the emerfion of the 
fun’s body, is a proof that the moon has au atmo- 
fpbere ; and its Aiort continuance of 6ve or fix fecuuds 
ihows that its height is not more than the five or fix 
hundredth part of her diameter. 

h'atiu, who obferved the fame eclipfe at Genera* 
tell us, that ” there was feen during the whole time 
of the total iminerfinn, a wliitcnefs which feemed to 
break out from behind the moon, and to encompafs 
her on all fidcs equally: this whitenefs was nut well 
defined on its outward fide, and the hreadtb of it was 
not a tnclfth part of the diameter of the moon. The 
planet appeared very black, and her dific very well dc* 
fined within the whitenefs which cucompaAed it about, 
and was of the fame colour aa,tHat of a white crown 
or halo of about four or five degrees in diameter, which 
accompanied it, aod had the moon for its centre. A 
little after the fun had begun to appear again, the 
vbitcnciii* and tbe crown which had encompaAed the 
iBOon, dM entirely vaniAt.” ** 1 muA add (fays Dr 
Long), Aat^this defeription is a little perplexed, ei¬ 
ther throoAthe fault of the author or of the tranf- 
Utor { forXfuppofi: Faiio wrote in French : however, 
it plainly sffcars by it that tbe moon's atmofphere was 
yi^lc, ftMwuidcd by a light of brger extent) which 
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I think muA be that luminous appearance (the zodiacal Cmaivfioni 
light) mentioned from CaAlni.” Fias^Aead, who pub- from the 
liAied this account, takes notice,' that, accoiding to 
thefc obfervations, the altitude of the moon’s atmo- 
fpherc cannot be well fuppofed kfs than 130 geogra- 
phical miles ; and that probably this aimoiplicre was 
never difeovered before this cclipfr, by reafon of the 
finallnefs of the refraction, and the want of proper ub- 
fervatiuus. 

An account of the fame eclipfe, as it appeared at 
Zurich, is given by Dr ^ciieuch/.cr, in the following 
words: We had an eclipfe of the fun, which was 
Ituth total and annular ; total, becaufe the whole fun 
Wiis covered by the muon ; annular, not what is pro¬ 
perly fu called, but by refradtion : for there appeared 
round the moon a bright AtiniHg, which was owing to 
the rays of the fun refiadted thiough the atmorphere 
of the moon. 

Dorn. Caflini, from a number of accounts fent him 
Trom different parts, fays, that in all thofe places where 
it was total, during the time of total darknefs, there 
was fceo round the moon a crown or broad circle of 
pale light, tbe breadth whereof was about a 12th part of 
the moon’s diameter: that at Montpelier, where the ub- 
ferrers were particularly atteotire to fee if they could 
diAiaguiAi the zodiacal light already mentioned, they 
took notice of a paler light of a larger extent, which fur- 
rouoded the crown of light before meniiuned, and 
fpread itlelf on each fide of it, to the diAance of four 
degrees. He then mentions Keplcr'a opiaion, that 
the crown of light which appears round the moon da- ’ 
ring tbe total darknefs in ao cclipfe of tb» fun i« eait- 
fed by fome celeAial matter furroundiag the moOn, of 
fufficient denfity to receive tbe rays of the fuD add ' 
fend them to us ; and that the moon may have an 
mofphere fimilar to that of our earth, which may re« 
fraft the fun’s light. * ^ 

A total eclip^ of the fun was obferved on the isd Df Kaitvy 
of April O. S. in the year 1715, by Dr HaA^at Lon-accewnt ol 
don, and by M. LouviUe of the Academy orjS^ncesa 
at Paris. Dr Halley relates, that" when the firmllfit of 
the fun remained on his eaA fide, it grew very fiiint, and ’ 
waseafilyfupporiable to the naked eye even through tbe 
tclefcope, for above a minute of lime before the total 
darknefs; whereas, on the contrary, tbe eye could 
not endure thcfplendour of the emerging beams through 
the tclefcope even from the firA moment. To this, 
two caufes perhaps concurred : the one, that the pupil 
of the eye did ueccAarily dilate itfelf during the dark- 
iiefe, which before had been much coniradled by look¬ 
ing on the fun : tbe other, that tbc eallern parts of the 
moon, having betn heated with a day near as long as 
30 of ours, muA of neceflity have that part of its at- 
mofphere replete with vapours raifed by the fo long 
continued adion of the fuu i and, by coiifcqucncc, it 
was more deoCe near the moon’s furface, and more ca¬ 
pable of obArufUng tbe fun’s beams ; whereas at the 
fame time the weAern edge of the moon had fuffered 
as long anight, during which there might full in dews 
all the vapours that were raifed in the preceding lung 
day ; and for that reafon, that that part of its atmo¬ 
fphere migM^be feen mucli more pure and ttanfparent. 

About two minutes before the total immcrfion, 
the remaining dart of the fun was reduced to a very 
fine boni) whefe extremities feemed to lofc their acute- 

BcfS) 
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ConcIufinDsnefti and to become round like ftarst and fur the 
from the fpace of about a quarter of a minute a fmall piece of 
A^'^aran- foutbcrn horn of tlie ecUpfr Teemed to br cut oiF 
the red bj a good interval, and appeared like an 
oblong dur rounded at both ends) whicii appearance 
would proceed fi-om no other caufe but the iiiequahtici 
of the moon’s furface s there being fomc elevated parts 
thereof near the monii’t. louthern pole, by whofe inter* 
pofitiou part of that er.cce'hnply fine filament of light 
was intercepted. A few fceonds before the fun was 
totally hid, there dilcovered itfclf round the moon a 
luminous ring, about a digit, or perhaps a tenth part 
, of the moon’s diameter in breadth. It was of a pale 

whitenrfs, or rather of a j>eail eiuloui, feeming to me 
a little tinged with the colour of the iris, and to he 
concentsio with the moon ; whence I concluded it the 
moon’s atmorphere. But the great height of it, far 
exceeding that of our earth’s atmofphcrc, and the 
ohfervations of fome who found the breadth of the ring 
to tnercafe on (he wed fide of the moon as thecmerfion 
approached, together with the contrary feotimeots of 
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ing tranfmitted through the moon’s atmofphrrc In the 
gicatcd quantity: and that he might be aiTuicd this 
rednefs did not proceed from the glalTei of his 
fcojic, he took care to bring the red part into the *’*'ce*^'* 
middle of bis glaffes. _—..r 

He lays great (tiers on the flrcaks of light which he »53 
faw dart nidantancoufly from didertut places of tliet-igl-iring 
moon duiing the time of total darkntfs, but chiefly 
near the cadcrnedgc of the didii thefe lie takes he|^[jj''‘*“*"* 
lightning, furli us a fpetiator would fee flifliing from;n»on. 
the dark hcroifphcrc of the earth, if he were placed 
upon the moon, and faw the earth come Ictween him* 
ft'lf and the fun. “ Now (fays Dr Long) it is highly 
probable, that if a man had, at any time, a view of 
that half of the earth when it is night, he would fee 
lightning in fome part of it or other.” LouviUe farther 
obferves, that the mud mountainous countries are mult 
liable to tempeds ; and that mountains b<iiig mure 
frequent in tlic moon, aniA/^irr than on tarth *, thun- >Ste N* 
der and lightning mud be more frequent there than iSJ.'*/?- 
with usj and that the eallcrn fide of die moon would 


thofe whofe judgments I Iball always rceere, make me 
left conruiciit, efpecially in a matter to which 1 gave 
not all the attention requifite* 

<* Whatever it waa, this ring appeared much bright* 
cr and whiter nrar the body of the moon than at a 
diftance from it; and its outward drcuin&rcnce, which 
was ill defined, feemed terminated only by the extreme 
rarity of the matter of which it was compofed, and in 
all rerprAi refembled the appearance of an enlightened 
BtBaof^eve fe»» From ftr* hut wherh— •• •. 

1,1 the foa or moon, 1 fliall not pretend to dcU-rmine. 

S kM of. Duriog the whole time of the total eclipfe, 1 kept my 
tapMStelefcope conkntly fixed on the moon, in order to oh* 
to might occur ia this uncommon appearance 1 

i Ikw perpetual flaftica or corufctiiona of light, 
which Teemed for a moment to dart out from behind 
the nooa, new here, now there, on aU Tides, but 
more efpecially on the wefteni fide, a little before the 
1 emerfinn; and about two or three feconds before it, on 

the fame weftern fide, where the fun was juft comiog 
out, a long and very narrow ftreak of diifhy but ftrong 
red light wemed to colour the dark edge of the rooou, 
though nothing like it had been feeu immediately after 
the cincrfion. Hut this inflaiitly vaiiilhed after the 
appearance of the fun, as did alfo the aibrefaid lumi* 
nous ring.” 

Mr Lou- Mr Loisvillc relates, that a luminous ring of a filver 
ville.’s ob* colour appeared round the moon as foon as the fun was 
entirely covered by her dilk, and Jilappearcil the mo* 
inent he recovered his light; that this ring was bright* 
eft near the moon, and grew gradually fainter towards 
its outer circumference, where it was, however, de¬ 
fined } that it was not equally bright all over, but had 
feveral breaks in it: but he makes no doubt of its be¬ 
ing occalioncd by the moon’s atmofphcre, aod thinks 
that the breaks in it were occafioned by the mountains 


of the moon : he fays alfo, tliat tliis ring bad the 
moon, and n«i the fun, for its centre, during the whole 
time of its appearance. Another proof brought by 
him of the moon having au atmofplicre is, that, to* 
wards the end of the total darknefs, there^as fecn on 
the fide of the moan on which the fun was going to 
appear, a piece of a circle, of a lively rcd,vhich might 
be owing to the red rays that are Icaft refrangible be* 


be mod fubjech to thunder and lightning, thofe parts 
having been heated by the fun for half the month 
immediately preceding. It imdl Vkh be ubfcitcd, that 
Halley, in mentioning thefe flalhes, fays they feemed 
to come from behind the moon ; and LuuvilU-, though 
he Cays they came fometimes fiom one part and fomr. 
times from another, owns, that he himlclf only Taw 
them near the caftern part of the di(k ; and that, not 
knowing at that time what it was that he ftw, he did 
n..» *,1-.. - .V- i--— -,-pearaMCC was to 

be feen on oilier parts of the moon or not. He tells 
us, howevei, of an Lnglith allionnmer, who prefented 
the Royal Society with a draught of what he faw in 
the moon at the time of this eclipfe; from which Lou- 
ville feems to conelude that lighinirgs had been oh- 
ferved by tliat aftronomer near the centre of the moon’s 
dillc. ” Now (fays Dr Long) ihuiidcr and lightning 
would be a dcrrvuiilli ation of the moon having un ai- 
mofpliere fimilar to ours, wherein vapours and exhala¬ 
tions may be fupported, and funiilh muteviaU for 
clouds, ftorms, and tempefts. But the llrungeft pnnif 
brought by Louvilic of the inuiui having an simofphcre 
is this, that as foon as tlie echple began, thufe parts of 
the full which were going to be hid by the muon grew 
fenfiUy palifh as the foimer came near iliem, fuii'er- 
iiig beforehand a kind of imperfect ichpfe or diminu¬ 
tion of light; this could he ow ing to nothing elfe hut 
the atmofphere of the moon, the caftern part whereof 
going before her reached the fun befoie the moon ^54 
did. As to the great height of the lunar atmofphere f 

which from the breadth of the luminous ring being 
about a whole digit would upon a calculation come outatmurjiheiv 
I do miles, above three times as high as the aimofphercMo'ouiitc-d 
of the earth, Louvilic, thinks that no nhjeffion ; fincch’r. 
if the moon were furrounded with an atmofphere of 
the fame nature with that which encompaftes the earth, 
the gravitation thereof towards the moon would be 
but one third of that of otir atmofphere towards the 
cartli; and confequently its cxpanfion would make the 
height of it three times as great from the moon at u 
the height of our aunolphere from the earth.” 

The fame luminous ring has been obfened in other 
total eclipfes, and even in fucli at arc annular, though 
without the lufflioous lircakt or fiaflies of lightning 
3 M 2 above 
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7 oiiclnlioniaboTe>tncntic>ned{ it is ever: taken noticeorbyriiitarrh: wai evidently tlie cafe, fniro other obferranons of anConcluriun* 
from the however, fotnc members of the actidemy at Paris have occultatioii of Jupiter by the moon the fame year, f***" the 
foregsu))' endeavoured to account for both tbefe phenomena with- when no fuch appearance of refraftiou etjiihl be per- 
* out bavinfr recouiTe to a lunar atmofphrre; and for ceived while lie was ktpt in the middle of the tele* 

» this purpcifc they made the following experiments: The feupe. Miraldi alio informs ui, that he had obferved • —- — ■ 

image of the fun coming through a finall hole into a before this two other occiiltations of Venus and one , 

Thefe phe* darkened room, was received upon a circle of wood or of Jupiter; and was always attentive to fee whether 

noatena o- metal of a diameter a good dey} larger than that of the thofe planets changed their tigure or colour eiilici up- 
dirrwiftie-jmPj image ; then the fliadow of this opaque circle was on the approach of the miwii to cover them, or at 

jippgjrcd round it, on their firft coming again into fight; but never could 
the paper a luminous circle fuch as that which furrnunds perceive any fuch lluug. Nor could he, in a great 
the moon. The like experiment being made with a number of oceultaiious of the fixed ftars, perceive 
globe of wood, and with another of Itone not polifiied, the fmallcll apparrut change in any of them, except* 
the fhaduws of both thefe call upon paper were fur- ing once that a fixed tbr feemed to iiicreafe its di- 


niundcd with a palilh light, moft vivid near the ftia- 
dows, and gi-adually more diluted at a dillance from 
iliem. They oblcrvc alio, that the ring round the moon 
was fceii in the eclipfe of 1706 by Wurzelbaur, who 
call her ftiadow ujxin white paper. The fame appear¬ 
ance was obferved on holding an opaque globe in the 
fun, fo as to cover hit whole body from the eye ; for, 
looking at it through a fmoked glafs, in order to pre¬ 
vent the eye from being hurl by the glare of light it 
would othriwirc be expofi-d to, theglubeappeared fur. 
rounded with a light refcmbliug that round the moon 
in a total eclipfe of tlie fun. 

'I’hus they folve the phenomenon of the ring feen 
rooiiu the moon by the inflt'Aioo, or /ti^atlien aa they 
call It, of lilt loli, rays, palling neuran opeque fiibtlance. 
its for the iniaJI llreaks of liglit above-mentioned, and 
wbiih are fuppoleo to ne u..r, 

by ail hypnthefis concerning the civitiet of the moon 
fhemlelves j which they eoiilider as concave mirrors 
ri'llcfling the light of the fun nearly to the fame point; 
and as thefe are continually changing their fituatiun 
with grent velocity by the moon’s motion from the fun, 
rhe light w'liieh any one of them fends to our eye is 
fren hut for a moment. This, however, will not ac¬ 
count fur the flalhes, if any fuch there are, feen near 
the centre of the dilk, thougli it does, in no very fatis* 
756 'ftidury manner, account for thofe at the edges. 

^I'uU.f It has already been obferrrd, that the occuitations 
,«‘i.*'>tihe of the fixed liars and planets by the moon, in general 
r ihe '* without any kind of refraftion of their light 

by the lunar iitmofpliere. Tlie conti-ary, however, has 
fometimes lireii obferved, mid the liars have been feen 
maiiifefily to change their fiiape and colour on going 
behind the moon's dilk. An inllauer of this happen- 
rd on the afflli of June N. ,S. in the year 1715, when 
nil occuUation of Venus by the moon happened in the 
day-time, tiomc afiionomcrs in IVauce obfervhig this 
with a telefcope, fsw Vrnus change colour for a^ut a 
minute before flic was hid by the moon ; and the fame 
change of colour was obferved immediately after her 
(ineriion from behind tlie difk. At both times the 
edge of the dilk of Vesius that was nraFcll the muon 
■ ppeaied rrddiflt, and that which was moll diftant of 
a bluifh colonr. Thefe appearances, however, wltich 
might have beeu taken for proofs of a lunar atmo- 
Iphere, were fuppofed to be owing to the ohferver* hav¬ 
ing direAesl the axis of their telefcopea towards the 
IlidOll. would uceeflarlly caufc any planet or liar 

wear the edge of the moon's dilk to be feen through 
Itiofe part of the glafl'et which are near their circum. 
kcrcnce* and confequeetly to appear coloured. This 


fiance a little from the muon at it was going to be co¬ 
vered by her ; but this, he fufpe^led, might be owing 
to hit tcicfcopc being dirc£\ed fo aa lu have the liar 
fren too far from the middle of its aperture. He cun- 
eludes, therefore, that the moon lias no atmofpherc : 
and he remarks, that at Muntpelier, perhaps becaufe 
the air is clearer there than at London, the luminous 
ring round the moon appeared much larger than at 
London { that it was very white mar (he moon, and 
gradually dccrealing in brightnefs, formed round her a 
circular area of about eight degrees in diameter. If, 
fays be, this light was caufed by the atmofphere of the ' 
noon, of what a prodigious exteat mull that atmofphere 
be? 

Before we enter upon any farther fpeculatioot coa-Qf piu. 
ceruing the celellial bodies, we Ihall here take fame rai>ty oC 

•.wilkb uC iliG 0,^.:na a.f n ^Iwrslity WOfUa'{ tO^Veridl. 

which we are naturally led by the queftsoa, WJwther 
the moon ji inhabited or net 1 This ii.« 
of very ancient date, and which in oodera'tinea ttoa 
bten revived in fuch a manner aa new t« k'JiWcjft 
adapted as an undoubted truth. Pbitarch, OioMiee 
Laertius, and Stobcus, inform Qt, that this doarihe 
WHS embraced by feveral of the ancient Greek pbilofo. 
phei a; from which autbora Gregory baa given ut ex* 
tsa£li io the Preface to hia Aftronomy. « Among 
the modems (fays Dr Long), Huygena has written u 
treatife which be calls Co/motbtonr, or jt wto of tht 
<vorlJ, worth perufing. One thing, however, I mull 
find fault with; that, in peopling the planets with rea. 
fonable creaturet, he infills upon tbeir being in all 
pointaexadlly fimilar to the humaq race, ai to the Ibapc 
of their bodies and the endowments of their minds: 
this is too confined a thought; for wc cannot but ac* 
knowledge that infinite Power and Wifdom is able to 
form rational beings of various kinds, not only in lhape 
aud figure different from the human, but endowed a^u 
with faculties and fenfes very diSercot; fuch as in our 
prefciit llate we can have no idea of.” With regard 
to the probability of tlie doClrine itfdf, the Du£lor 
c.xpreflcs himfclf in the following manner : “ Tiiat the 
earth and all the creatures thereon were created to be 
fubfervient to the ufe of man, we may believe upon the 
authonty of the facred writer, Pfalm viii. but that tbe 
liars and planets were formed only to befpangle the 
canopy of heaven with their glimmering, which does 
not furiiifh us with the twentieth part of the light tb« 
muon gives, I think it not at all probable: this it cou- 
trary to the obfcrvation made by the bed phtlofbphera, 
that uaturc is magnificent in all her defigns, but frugal 
io the execution of them. It ii commonly faid, that 
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Conclurioiii nature dors nothiog ia vaiu : now by Nature, in a 
/row the found fcnfe, mull be undenlood the prcfcnt order and 
forcKouiK difpofition of thmijt according to the will of Uie Su- 
«i. lieing." 

■ ObjeC^iuiie Inve been made to the pofTibility of lliia 

IJ9 hyputhelis from the difl'erent digrecs of heat and light 
Ch]t'Ction> which the planets receive from the fun, according to 
to the poi- iheir various diflances from him. On Venus, for in. 

mud be riaure than double what it is 
with U8, and on Meitury upwards of ten limes as 
great; fo that were our earth brought as near the fan 
as Mercury, every drop of lupiid would be evajrarated 
into fleam, and every cumbudibU folid fet on fire j 
while, 00 tiie other hand, were we removed to the dU 
iUnec of the fuperior planets, fuch as the Georgium 
tiidus, Saturn, or even Jupiter, there is the higheil 
probability that our liquids would all be congealed into 
ice, at ihc fame lime that the climate would be utterly 
infiipport.tblc by fuch creatures as we arc. Objedioiis 
of the fame kind arc drawn from the fmali quantity of 
light which falls upon the snore diftant pbueti, wliich 
it is thought would be infuffieieot for tlic purpofes of 
tncoucln- living and rational creatures. Such arguments as thefe, 
five. however, arc by no means conclufivc; for, as Dr 
Loug julUy obferves, ** we arc fare, that if the aU.wifc 
fupreme Being hath placed animals on the pUneti, he 
has fitted the inhabitants to tbc places, and tlic places 
to the inhabitants.*’ We fiuU therefore only add ttiefol. 
f Tnirnd. it lowing quotation from Mr NichoUon f concerning final 
t'^‘1 which ftttns up all that can be laid with propriety 

^'infasiMurefthc dofthac in quedien..—** The purpofes or 
notivea ^faythc) which deunnine the a6\ions ^ Intel. 
ItgcHt beuiga, aed produce tlieir eSe^li in a manner fimi* 
kr to the opention of the laws of nature, or the proper, 
ties of matter in cafes where thought is not Cuppofed 
to b< coacemed* nre called fiaaJ caujee. In the works 
of natofc sre beheld enouga of exquifite contrivance, 
and can fee kr enough into many fiual caufes, to con* 
vioce us that the arrangement of the univerfe has been 
lude, and probably fill is occafionally adjufied, by a 
Being whole intelligence and power are Inmcsfely be¬ 
yond what we poifeli. To judge properly of his in. 
tentions, or, in other words, to be equal to the lailc of 
exploring final caufes, requires no Icfs thas a perfcA 
knowledge and recolle^lion of every purpofe to which 
the otjeds around us may be applied, together with a 
clear conception of the ideas of fiioefs and order that 
form the prototypes in the mind of that Great Being 
who directs their motions. Thefe coniiJerations Ihow 
the abfurdity of attempting to csplaiu the final caufes 
of every event we fee ; but they by no means require 
that we Ihould negkfl tliem ia cafes where we have 
reafon to believe that we uiiderftaird the phenomena, 
and have fufficient experience to be alTurcd that we 
difeern the principal, or at lead one of the principal, 
purpofes to which things nay have been deilined. 
Thus it is fcarcely to be imagined that we can err ia 
concloding, that the eyes, cars, legs, wings, and other 
parts of animals, were mi<L.' for the purpofes of ficiug, 
hearing, walking, flying, and & forth. Neither can 
we avoid inferring, tlias th« Power who cunfiru£ted liv- 
iog creatures with mouths, teeth, and organs to digeft 
and al&milate for^ for their nutrimeni, did likewife 
form other organised bodies, which wc call vigetallu. 
Sot Ux expreis purpofe of afi'urding that food. It is 
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nci’dlefs to multiply inlluiicts. We cannot avoid fee* C^acIiifinQa 
ing them every moment; and their cfFcfl is fo Unking, 
that we are infenfibly forced from analogy to allow the 
exilUnce of a final eaufe in all cafes, whether wc arc 
able to diCcover it or not. ■ 

On this ground, an inquiry into the final caufes 161 
of the planetary bodies offers it fell to our confidera. Ol the vs- 
tion. The eartli is fhown to be a planet in circum- 
(lances very fnniUr to the other five: we know 
finid caufc~to fupport a number of inhabitants: And ' 
by analogy we may conclude, that the others are alfo 
habitable woilds; though, from their different pro- 
portions of heat, it is credible that beings of uur make 
and temperature could not live upon them, tiowever, 
even that can fcarcely be affirintd of all the planets; 
fur the warmed climate on the planet Mars is not 
colder than many parts of Norway or Lapland arc in 
the fpring or autuniu. Jupiter, Saturn, and the Ceor. 
gnim Sidus, it niuft he grauted, are colder than any 
of the inhabited parts of our globe. The greateft 
heat on the planet Vetiui exceeds the heat on the ifiand' 
of St Thomas on the coall of Guinea, or Sumatra in 
the Kail Indies, about as much as the heat in thofe 
places vxeceds that of the Orkney illands, eir the city 
of Stockholm in Sweden: therefore, at 60^ north 
latitude on tlut planet, it its axis were pcrpeiulicular 
to the plane of its orbit, the beat would not exceed 
the gieaUlt heat on the earth; and of cuiirfe vegeta¬ 
tion like ours might be there earned on, and animals 
of the fpccii's on earth might fubfill. If Metcury’s 
axis be fuppofed to luve a like pofition, a circle of 
about 20® diameter round each pole would enjoy the 
fame temperature as the wanner regiuiis of the earth, 
though ill its hotted climate water would continually 
boil, aud mud iiidammablc fubllances would be parch¬ 
ed up, dcRroyeil, or converted into vapour. But it 
is not at all iiccedary that tlie planet iliould be peopled 
with animals like thofe on the earth ; tlie Creator has 
doubtlefs adapted the inhabitants of each to tlieir IhU' 
anon. 

“ From the obfervatioos that have been jud made, Comp'ri- 

a better idea may be formed of the proportions of heat Ion ol the 

on the planets than can be convc3'ed by numbers. Ithyhior ihs' 

will not, however, be remote from our purpofe 

compare the light of the fuperior planeta with that of^'*'!'^*’* 
j f ® t • *^•1, I \ with uur 

our dayf trom whcocc it will appear, that they arej^j 

by no means in a fUilc of darknefs, notwithdanding 
their great didance from the fun. This might be in- 
danced by feveral dificreat methods; as by the fun’s 
light adroitled into a dark chambt.r, and leccivcd on 
paper with diScrent degrees of obliquity ; by a gnat, 
ir or lefs number of candles brought into a ronm for 
the purpofe of illuminating it with various degrees cf 
light i or by various optical methods that need not 
here be deferibed. tc will be fufiieiciit for the illullra. 
tion of the fubjc£l, to compare Uicir different prupoi- 
tioua of light with that of a muoiilliinc night at the 
time of full. 

When the moon is vifible iil the day-time, ilR 
light it fo Dearly equal to that of the lighter thin 
clouds, that it is with JiiBoulty diflingmfhed among 
them. Its light contiouts the fame during the night; 
but the abfcncc of the fun fulTcrmg the pupil of the 
eye to dilate iifclf, it becomes more confpicuous. Ib 
therefore follows, that if every part of the Iky were 

equally 
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equally luminous with tliC moon's difle, the light would 
he the fame as if in the day-time it were covered with 
the thill clouds above mentioned. This day light is 
confcqueiitly in proportion to that of the moun at the 
wlinie furfacc of the (ky or vilible hemifpherc is to the 
furface of the moon ; that is to iay, nearly as yo.ooo 
to I. The light of the Grorgiiini Sidos being 10 that 
of the earth as o.ayfi to too, will be equal to the effect 
of 24R full moons. Jiipiici’s day will equal the light 
of 3.1)30 moons; and that of Mars will require 3B,yoo. 
a ninnher fo great that they would almuft touch one 
another. It is even probable, that the comets in the 
mofl diftant parts of their orbits enjoyadegree of light 
much exceeding mooiifliinc.” 

Of all the ccleftial bodies, comets hate given rife 
to the greatcll number of fpeculations and conjectures. 
Their ft range appearance has in all ages been 3 mat. 
ter of terror to the vulgar, who uniformly have look, 
rd upon tliem to be evil omens And forerunners of war, 
pcftiUnce. See, Othrrs, lefs fuperftitious, fuppofed 
them to he meteors niifed in the higher regions of the 
air. Hut we find (hat fomc pait of the modern doc* 
trine concerning them bad been received into the ancient 
Italic and Pythagorean fchools: for they held them to 
be fo far of the nature of planets, that they had their 
jwriodical times of appearing; that they were out of 
fight for a long time, while they were carried aloft at 
an iinnicnfc dillancc from the earth, hut became vifiblc 
when they dHcended into the lower regions of the air, 
Vlirn they were nearer to us. 

Thcfe opinions were probably brought from Egypt, 
from whence the Greeks bon-uwed great part of their 
Icarniug. However, it feenis not to have been gene¬ 
rally received : for Arillotle, who mentions it, alTcrtcd 
that the heavens \verc unchangeable, and not liable to 
generation or corruption. ConietB, therefore, which 
he believed to he generated when they firit made their 
appearance, arid deftroyed when they vaniihed from 
our light, he maintained eould not be heavenly bodies, 
but rather meteors or exhalations raifid into the upper 
regions of the atmofphere, where they blazed out for 
a while, and difappeared when the matter of which 
they were funned was confumed. Seneca, who Bved 
in the fii'ft century, mentions Apollonius of Myndiis, 
a very careful ubferver of natural caufes, to have been 
of the fume fenciments with the moil ancient Greek 
pliilufophcrs with regard to comets. He bimfelf had 
fecn two'S one in the reign of Claudius, the other io 
thatufmro; hefidci another which he faw while a 
boy, buftx-e the death of Augullus. He plainly inti¬ 
mates, that he thought them above the moon; and 
argues ftrorgly againll thofe who fuppofed them tO 
be meteors, or held other abfurd opinions concerning 
them ; declaring his belief that they were not fires 
fiiddcnly kindled, but the eternal produAions of na. 
ture. He points out nlfo the only way to come at a 
certainty on this fubjeft, vi*. by coUeding a number 
of ohfervations coDcerniiig their appearance, in order 
to difeover whether they return periodically or not. 
“ For this purpofe (fays he) one age is not fiifficient; 
hut the time will come when the nature of comets and 
their magnitudes will be demonftrated, and the routes 
they take, fo different from the planets, eaplaincd. 
^||ttrity will then wonder that the preceding ages 

1','* 


Ihould be ignorant of maters fo plain and eafy to be Cnnrluflnnt 
known." from the 

For a loflg time this predrftion of Suicca ficnied 
very uiiliki-ly to be fullillcd. The great authority ‘ * *"«"** 
which Arillotle maiiitaiRrd for many ages, determined 
them to be nothing but meteors calualty liglittd up 
in the air; though they wore manitVitly at a great 
height, not only above the clouds, but fuhjifl to the 
diurnal revolution of the earth. In the dark and fu- 
ptrftitious agr.s, they were held to be the foix-ninnet s of 
every kind of calamity, and were fuppofed to have dif¬ 
ferent degrees of malignity according to the lhape they 
affumed ; from whence alfo they were differently deno¬ 
minated. Thus, foffle were faid to be bearded, fome 
hairy ; fome to reprefent a beam, fword, or fpear; o> 
thers a target, See. ; wheiTas modern allronomcrs ac-Oiil> ..n- 
knowledge only one fpecies of comets, and account forfpevirs of 
their din^erent appearances from their different 
tions from the fun and earth. 

It was not till fome tune after people began toKipUr and 
throw off the fetters of fiiperftition and ignorance B*”*’"'* "* 
which bad fo long held them, that any rational hypo-P*"'®*' 
thefis was formed concerning comets. Kepler, in "*'*"• 
ether refpcdti a very great genius, indulged the raoft 
extravagant canjeduret, not only concerning comets, 
but the whole lyftem of nature in general. The pla¬ 
nets he imagined to be huge animals who fwam round 
the fun by means of certaan fins aAing upon the ethe¬ 
real fluid, as thofe of fifties db on the wateri- and agree¬ 
able to this notion, he imagined the cecoets to be tnM>- 
ftrous and uncommon aninws geserated in theoels^ 
fpaces; and he explained bow the Hrengendered then 
by an animal faculty. A yet more ridmdliae'ppbHaB* 
if poflible. Was that of John Bodin, a karmd man of*. 

France in the t6ch century. He iMJBtaiwdkhtt <•« 
mets " are fpirits, which have lived on the earth ins 
numerable ages, and betog ai laft arrived «« the ebna 
fines of death, celebrate their laft triumph, or are -re¬ 
called to the firmament like (hiuing liars 1 This it Fol¬ 
lowed by famine, plague, &c. becaufe the cities and 
people deftroy the governore and chiefs who appeafe 
the vPtatb of God." This opinion (he fays) he bor¬ 
rowed from the philolbphcr I>emocritus, who imagin¬ 
ed them to be the fouls of famous heroes; but that be¬ 
ing irreconciUble with Bodiii’t Cbriftian fentiments, 
he was obliged to fiippofe them to be a kind of genii, 
or fpirits filbjefl to death, like thofe fo much mention¬ 
ed in the Mahometan fables. Others, again, have denied 
even the exiftence uf comets, and maintained that they 
were only fulfe appearances occafioned by the refrafliou 
or refieSion of the light. , 

The firft rational conjeSure we meet with is that ofBernouiUi'# 
James Bemoiiilli, an Italian aftronomer, who imagined opinito. 
them to be the fatellitea of fome very diftant planet, 
which wav iiivifihle to us on account of its dillance, as 
were alfo (he faielliu-s, unleft when in a certain part of 
their courfe. 168 

Tyeho Brahe was the firft who reftored the co.Ttue <l»e- 
mets to their true rank in the creation. Before his*”"®*'’"" 
time, feveral comets had been obferved with 
exaflncfs by Regiomontanus, Appian, Fabricius, and „«d i.y Ty» 
others; yet they all thought them below the moon, cho firobo 
But Tycho, being provided with much better inftru- 
menu, fet himfclf with great diligence to obferve th* 

famous 
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Conelufi-rntfamoui comet of 1577 5 «oJ from many careful obfer- 
fromthe vationa, deduced that it had no fenfible diurnal paral* 
forr^ing la* ; and therefore waa not only far above the regiona 
' cel^*** of our atm(){phcre« but much higher than the moon. 
. But though few have come fo near the earth as to have 

any diurnal parallax^ all of them have what may be 
called an annual parallax ; that is, the revolution of 
the earth in her orbit caufea their apparent motion to 
be very different from what it would he if viewed from 
the fun ; and this (hows them to be much nearer than 
the fixed (lars, which have no fuch parallax. Kepler, 
the difciple of Tycho, notwithlUoding hia ridiculous 
coTijediure already mentioned, was very attentive to the 
motions of the comets, and found that they did not 
more in (Iraight lines, at had been fuppofed. He 
fiiuwed that their paths were concave towards the fun, 
and fuppofed them to move in parabolic trajeAoriea. 
Their 1110- Their true motion, however, was only difeovered 
tion exaaiy from the obfervations made by Sir Ifaac Newton on 
<!ercrniiiied the great Comet of t68o. Tliii defeended alinoll per- 
^ ^i*"‘^“‘pend'cularly towards the fun with a prodigious velo> 
sw VO. ^ afeending again with the fame velocity retarded, 
as it had been before accelerated. It was feen in the 
, morning by a great number of aftronomers in different 

parts of Europe, from the 4th to the ayth of Novem. 
her, in its way towards the fun; and in the evening from 
the I2tb of December to the 9th of March following. 
The many exadl obfervations made on this comet en¬ 
abled Sir Ifaac Newton to determine tliat they are a 
kind of pliaetl which move in very eccentric ellipfea ; 
and this opiaioB is now looked upon to be certainly 
eftablilhed. It was oppdfed, however, by M. dc la 
Hire, atd fomeeche^rench philofopheri; and it is 
evident that the whw difpute now turned on mere 
pndiscaltsbfiemt^. If the return of any comet could 
be predided, and iu periodical time calculated like 
tyo that of a planet, then the doArioe might be concluded 
Cr HUkjr -certataly true, but not otherwife. Dr Halley thmfore 
prvdi^ a jjpj himulf to collcft all the obfervations he could on 
t«u** * comets I and afterwards calculated the periodical times 
of 34 of them, ou a fuppolition of their being para- 
holes ; but afterwsrds found that they agreed better 
with the fuppofition of their motion being performed 
in very eccentric elliptical orbits. On this he calcu¬ 
lated a table of their elements; from which it was ma- 
nifeft that they were not comprehended in the zodiac, 
fome of them making an angle of upwards of 80° with 
the ecliptic. 

Periodica] By computations founded on thefe elements, the 
limuuf Dodior concluded that the comet of it>8a was the 
dilTerm fime which had appeared in 1607 and tyji ; that it 
t^bed*" * period of 75 or 76 years; and he ventured to 
furetel that it would return about the year 1758. The 
comet which appeared in i66t was fuppofed to he the 
fame with that of 1532, and to have a period of 129 
years; and from the e(]usHty of period:, and fimilitudc 
of appearances, it was concluded, that the great comet 
of i()8o was the fame which had appeared in lic6 in 
the time of Henry I. and the coufulare of Lampa- 
dius and Oreftes about the year 531, and in the year 
44 B. C. 1 >«fore Julius C^vfar was murdered ; and 
thence concluded that its period was 573 years. Mr 
Dunthorne, however, has endeavoured to ihow from 
-a MS. in Pembroke hall library, tlrat (he comet of 
1196 could not be the fame with that of t68o t .but 
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M. de la Laiide thinks the four appr u ul.iied ii) ^wltifions 
Dr Halley ttronger proofs than a fingle ubfervation, hi"''’he 
which might be very faulty. fo. ^..iug 

Siuce the time of Dr Halley, other aftronomers Invc ' 
calculated the elements of 25 other comets; all of . 

which, excepting one of three which appeared in 1739, 
and which differs but little from that of 1531, lf>D7, 
and I (*82, and is therefore accoiiiilcd the fame, dlfler 
very much from each other; fo that we cannot help 
Concluding them all to be different, and that the luitn- j,} 
ber of thefe bodies is very great. “ It is not, how-Why ru- 
ever, unlikely (fays Dr Long), from tlie immenrciutcr-nxik >»ar 
val between the orbit of Saturn and the neared fixed j’'”'?"'.'”''' 
liars, that many of them have not defeendrd into ““ 

planetary regions fince they have been looked upon a.'i,j„jf 
celcdial bodies, and obferved accordingly: befiJes, ichelion. 
may often happen, that a body may finifh its whole 
period without being obferved by us, on account of the 
unfavourable fituation of the earth in her orbit when 
the comet is in its perihelion. Thus, if the comet be 
either behind or before the fun, or nearly fo, it mult 
be above our horizon in the day time, and confequent- 
ly invifible, except the fuii (honld at that time be in a 
total eclipfc; for then the comet might be feen near 
the fun, as well as the dara and planets aie : and thu 
cafe is faid to have happened ; for Seneca rehles fiom 
PolEdonius, that a comet was feen when the fun vvai 
eclipfed, which had before been invifible by bring near 
that luminary.” 

A greater number of comets arc feen in the lieriii. M'liy more 
fphere towards the fun tlisii in the oppofitc 5 the reafon “• 

of which will cafily appear from lig. 97. wherein 
reprefents the fun, E the earth, ABCD fphcrc 
the fixed dars: and bccaufe comets cither do not rc> rim thii< m 
Ae£l light enough to be vifible, or emit tails confpi-the oppo- 
cuous enough to attrafl our notice, till they come with-fiic. 
in the planetary regions, commonly a good way with¬ 
in the fphere of Jupiter, let KLMN be a fphcrc-coii- 
-.centric to the fuii, al fuch a didaitcc from liim, that 
no comet can be feen by us till it come within that di- 
fiance ; through E draw the plane BD perpendicular 
to S£, which will divide the fphere KLMN into two 
hcmifpberct, one of which, BCD, is toward the fun, 
the other, DAB, oppofitc. Now it is maiiifell, tliac 
the fpherical portion LMN, which is in the hcini- 
fphere BCD towards the fun, is larger than the portion 
NKL in the bemifphere oppofitc to him ; and confe- 
quently a greater number of comets will appear in the 
hemifphcrc BCD than in that marked DAB. 

Though the orbits of all comets are very eccentric (.rest dif- 
ellipfcs, there are vafi differences among them except-(rrmrrs in 
ing Mercury, there are no great differences among tlic'*'".':'"* 
planets either as to the eccentricity of their orbits, or|hc orh,!^ 
the inclination of their planes; but the planes of fome 
comets are almoft perpendicular to others, and fome of 
their ellipfes are much wider than others. The nnr- 
rovred ellipfes of any comet hitherto obferved was that 
of t68o. There is alfo a much greater inequality in 
tlie motion of the comets than of the planets ; the ve¬ 
locity of the former being iucompardbly greater in their 
perihelion than in their nphelion ; but the planets are 
but very little accelerated. ^. 

Adrooomers are now generally agreed, that comets Opiiiu.i-, 
are opaque bodies, enlightened by the fuA Hevelius, convcriiiTifr 
ia a Urge work, wherein he gives the opinion of vari.d'dr tui.- 
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C^KlufistMotherf in their neighbourhood. Since therefore thii 
f ** by ohfeivation$, what can be a plainer 

Jlppwin ^hat the matter of a eomei's tail has no power of 

cu. refleding the rayi of light, and confeqnently that it 
m.' muil be a felf-ihining fublUnce I But the fame thing 
will further appear, from conCdering that bodici reflect 
I ■ and refrad light by one and the fame power; and 

therefore if comets tails want the power of refrading 
the rays of light, they mull alfo want the power of re* 
' flediiig them. Now, Hiat they want this rcfmding 

power appears from hence: If that great colamn of 
traiifparent matter which forms a comet’s tail, and 
tnovi-s cither in a vacuum or in fome medium of a dif« 
ferent deiiiily fiom us own, hadany power of refrad* 
ing a ray of light coming through it from a ftat to 
ns, tliat ray mull be turntd far out of its way in paf* 
fnig over the great dilUuce between the comet aud the 
caith; aiul therefore we Utould veiy fenfibly perceive 
the fnialk'll refradion that the light of the liars might 
fulTcr in palfing though a comet's tail. The con* 
li-qucnce of fuch a refradion muA be very remarkable : 
the liars that lie near the tail would, in lome cafes, ap* 
pear double; for they would appear in their proper pla* 
: CCS )>7 their dired rays, and wc Ihould fee their imagel 

behind the tail, by means of their rays which it might 
refrad to our eyes; and thufe Aars that were really bo 
hind the tail would difappear in fome fituations, their 
rays being turned slide from us by refradion. In 
Aiort, it is c.ify to imagine what lirange altcratinns 
would be made in liic apparent places of the Axed llaia 
by the tails of coincLs, it they liad a power of refrad* 
ing (heir light, witieh could not tail to be taken no. 
tice uf il any liic.li ever happened. But fiiicc aAruno* 
mere have not nKiitiuncd any fueh apparent changes of 
place among the Aars, 1 take it for granted that the 
Itars feen through all parts of a comet’s tail ap|iear in 
their proper places, and with their ufual colours; and 
confvqiivntly I infer, than the rays of light fufTer no re* 
IVadioii in palfing through a comet’s tail. And thence 
1 conclude (us hefoi'c), that the matter of a comet’s tail 
has the power of refrading or rcHcding the rays of 
light, and muA tl^fiforc be a lucid or fclf-lhimng fub* 
jo, Aancc. 

Si! ifi.K.'s •Bt't whatever probability the Dodor’s coiijedure 
■■truiini dc'concerning the muteriuU whereof the tails are formed 
feiiU(.d. inyy liHvo in it, his critieifin on Sir Ifaac Newtoa'sK* 
count of them fecnis nut to be juA : for that great phi* 
lofophop TnpfiolVs the comets to hare an atmoTphere pe* 
culi.-irloilK-nilelvtS; and confequently, in their neareA 
iippiouchcH to the fun, both comet and atmofphere are 
iniincrftd in the acmufphi.'re uf that luminary. Id this 
cafe, tiie alirolpiiere of the comet being prodigiuully 
hcjttd on the fide nci^ to the fun, and confequently 
the equilibrium in it hjlijlh, the deiifer parts will con- 
tmuiiiiy pour in fmm theWginni faithcA from the tun ; 
for the fsrae reafini, the more rarefied pait which u he* 
fiire will coiiiinnally Ay off oppofiic to the fun, bciag 
difplaccd by that which comes from behind; for though 
we mull fuppofe the comet and its acmufphcrc to be 
heated on all tides to an extreme degree, yet Aill that 
part winch is fartheA from the fun will be lels hut, and 
conftquemly more denfe, than what is neareA to Ills 
body. 'I be courrqacnec of this is, that liierc muA be 
a conA I 'l Areaiii uf dciifc atm^fplicre defeending to. 
warda the fun, aod anothc rAream of rarefied vapours 


and atmofpherc afeending on the contrary fide; juA as, Conclulioas 
in a common fire, there is a conAaiit Arcam of denfe komilie 
air defeending, which pulhes up another of rarefied 
air, fiamc, and fmokc. Tlic rcfiltancc of the folar „,.*** 
atmofphcre may indeed he very well fuppofed to ucca- 
Cun the curvature obfervable in the tails of cuineis, 
and their being better defined in the fore part than be- 
hind; and this appearance wc think Dr Hamilton’s;),'p;,,,,;]. 
hypothefis is incapalilc of folving. We grant, thiittt>iiMi\|in. 
there is the ulnioA,probability that the tails of conicisil’^fi’Uiluf* 
are llrcams of clcdtric maucr ; but they who advanct®''*^’'’ 
a theory of any kind ought to fulve every phenonie* 
non, otherwife their theury is iiifuflicient. It was in¬ 
cumbent on Dr Hamilton, therefore, to have explained 
hew this {(ream of elcflric matter comes to be bent 
into a curve ; and alfo wtiy it is better defined and 
brighter on the outer fide of the arch than on the in¬ 
ner. This, indeed, he attempts in the following man¬ 
ner : '< But that this curvature was not owing in any 
refiAisg matter appears from hence, that the tail muil 
be bent into a curve though it met with no reMaiice ; 

-for it could not be a right line unlcfs all its panicies 
Wereprojeflcd in parallel direSions, and with the fame 
velocity, and unlai the comet moved uniformly iu a 
right use. But the comet moves in a curve, and each 
part of the tail is pj^e&cd in a direciiun oppoAte to- 
the fun, and.at the ume time partakes of the motion 
of the comet; fo.that the different parts of tl>e taH 
muA move on in Ijites which.diverge from Mch other; 
and a line drawn from the heid.ttf «»etn;40 th^ tis- 
iremity of the tail, will be parpdl^jW from • 

the fun to the plaoe where ibe comet vtll^whcn ihll part 
of ilie tail began to afeend, as Sir obfe^vM y «nd 
fo all the choitlt or lioei dr&wu from ike head of the 
. comet to the intermediate parti of the ud,‘WiU.be r»> . 
fpedtively parallel to lines draws frpm tho.fun to the 
places where the comet was .when tliefe parts of the toS 
began to afeend. And therefore, fince thefc chMds uf ' 

the tail will be of diiFerent lengths, smd parallel to diiv 
fent liDei, they muA make different angles with a great 
circle paSng through the fun and comet, and confer 
quently a line palTing through their extremities will be 
a curve. 

It iiubferved, that the convex fide of the tail which 
ia turned from the fun is better defined, and Ihiiics a 
little brighter, than the concave fide. Sir Ifaac accounts 
fur this, by faying, that the vipuur on the convex fide 
is frellier (that is, has afeended later) than that on the 
concave fide; and yet I cannot fee how the partielLs ou 
the convex fide can be fl.oiight to have afeended later 
lhau thofe on the concave fide which may be nearer to 
the head of the comet. I think il father looks as if 
the tail, in its rapid motion, met with Tome Aight re* 
filLiiice jiiA fuffiL-icnt to caufe a fnull condenfation iu 
that fide uf il ulucli moves foreinoll, and wltich would 
occaliun it to appear a little brighter and belter defined 
than the olhcc fide: which iliglit refiAuncc may arife 
from that fubtile,ether which is fiippofed to bedirpcH'- 
cd through the cclellial regions, or from this very elec¬ 
tric matter difperfed in the fame manner, if it be dif- 

krent fruui thu 

On the kill part of this tibfcrvation wf mull remark, 
that though a fiight retiAance iu the ethereal medium 
would have ferved Sir Ifaac Newton’s turn, il will by 
no means ferve Dt Huinihou’s; for though a llrcaro of 

water 
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ConduConswater or air may be eafily cleftroyed or broken by re- 
from the finance, yet a ftrcam of elertiic matter fcems to fet 
ubilacle .it defiance. Ifa fltarp needle i* placed on 
the condiic'tor of an clcftrir niacbfnr, and iltc machine 
fet in motion, we will perceive a fmall dream ofilcdlric 
irtatter ilTuinc; from the point ; but thniij'lj we blow 
againftlliis Ibrsim of fire with the iitmoft vndeiicc, it 
is in’p'ifTihlc either to move it, nr to brighten it on the 
fide ai'amtl which we blow. If tjie cclellial fpacca 
then arc full of a fuhlilc ether capable of thus affefling 
u ftrcatn of eleftric matter, we may be fu«; that it al- 
ft) will refill Very violently; and we are then at much 
ddhculcid to aecouiiC for the projedde motion conn'* 
nuing amidd fiicb riolenl refilUnce; for if the ether 
refifta the tail of the comet, it is impoIEble to prove 
that it doth not refill the head alfo. 

This ohjcilion may appear to fomc to be but weak- 
matter not ly founded, us we perceive the eleflric fluid to be es* 
B'v.Myj pai‘. (lowed with fucli extreme fubtility. and to yield to the 
*'''■• impreflion of folid bodies with lUch facility, that we 
eafily imagine it to be of a very piflive nature in all 
cafes. But it is certain, that thia fluid only fhetva it* 
felF puiTive where it pafles from one body into anoth^, 
which it feensa very much inclined to do of 
will alfo be found, on prosier exatnination of |U the 
J^henomena, tnt the only way We can tnahage'the elec¬ 
tric flaid'Bi aQ is by atlowhig it tddireA ita own tnutioni). 
In all calcs where *e ourfnvea attcvipt to afftime the 
. rbverhm'ent oftl', ic Stows itfclftlie mod uAtra^able and 
; ntlbbora heiMlii'bftfalW* But thefe things come more 
aQd£‘tfa^UwoCLSCTtiCtTY, where they 
' Here H la fuAdent to obferve, 

'j^'^ :w'| it y ‘~.^*tf8iftric matter refifti air, and from 
v^^ jM^bneijia^of fledbic r^Mlfiontrc are fure that 
oftle&ricWialtirTmUanother; from which 
irtt\ ni^ be '^'^itaioV Aat if a ftrekm of eleflric 
Ilfiiittet' mbvetJit an aerial fluid, fuch flsid win refill it; 
ehd'we can only judge of thi; degree of ^flance it 
meets with hi tk'e heavens from what we 'obferve on 
Mrtb. Here Wi fee the moft violent bla'fll of air has 
fld efledl upon a llream of elcdlric fluid; in the eeleflial 
regions, either air or Tome other fluid haa an efle^ up¬ 
on it according to Dr Hamilton. - The refillan9e of 
that fluid, therefore, mull be greater than that;of the 
moil violent blaft of air we can imagine. 

As to the Doftor’s method of accounting for the cur. 
vature of the comet's tail, it might do very well on Sir 
Ifaac Newton’s principles, but cannot do fo on his. 
There ie no companfoo between the celerity with which 
rarefied vapour afeends in otir atmnfphcrc, and that 
whereby tlie cicftric fluid is difcbargi-d. The velocity 
of ihc latter fcems to equal that of light; ofconfrqitence, 
fiippoling the velocity of the comet to be equal to that 
of the earth iu its annual enurfe, and its tail injiial in 
length to the dillance of the fun from the earth, the 
curvature of the tail could only he to a ftraiglit line 
as the velocity of the comet in its orbit is to the velo¬ 
city of light, which, according to the calculations of 
l^r Bradley, is as io,2oi to i. The apparent curva- 
tnro of fueb a comet’* tail, therefore, would at this rats 
only be ts'ct part of its vifiblc length, and thus 
Piyiiij'iou# would always be impoi'ceptible to us. The velocity of 
velocity comets is indeed fometimes inconceivably great. Mr 
terv^'b”^ Brydcme obferved one at Palermo, in July 1770, which 
Mr I,}- >0 <4 hours deferibed an arch in the htuveus upwards 
done. 
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of 50 degrees in length ; accoiding fo wh’ch he flip-C oikIumoos 
pofca, that if it was as far dillant as the fun, it mull • 

have moved at the rate of upwards of 63 million!; of 
miles in a day. But this comet was^attended with no 
tail, fo that we cannot be crrtaiii whether the curva¬ 
ture of the tails of thefe bodies correfponds with their 
velocity or not. 

The near approach of fome cornels to the-fun fub- 
jr^K them to iiitcnfe and inconceivHhle degrees of heat. 

Newton calcnluted (hat the heat of the comet of 1 fiflo Vclitmcnt 
mild have been near 2000 times as great ai (hat of ridlu-Jt nf the 
hot iron. The calculation is foumlrd upon this priii-^'”’’^* 
ciple, that the heat of the fun falling upon any body 
at different diflances is reciprocally as the fqnsi-es of 
thufe diflances i but it may he obferved, that the tf- 
fcA of the heat of the fun upon all bodies near our 
earth depends very much on the conftitution of thofc 
bodies, and of die air that furroiinds them. “ The 
comet in quellion (fays Dr Doiigl cert.iinly acquired 
aproiligious heat; but I cannot think it name up to 
what tbc calculation makes it: the elfeA of the flrung- 
eft burning.glafa that has ever been made ufe of w.is 
the vitrification of mod bodu s placed in ils focus. 

What would be the cffefl of a flill greater heat wc can 
only conjefture ; it wovdd perhaps fo difuniie the parts 
as to make them fly off every wav in atoms. This co¬ 
met, according to Halley, in pafiing thro’ its fouthern 
nude, came within the length of the fun’s fcniidiamc- 
tcr of the orbit of tlic earth. Had the earth then 
been in the part of her orbit ntarefl to that node, their 
mutual gravitation mull have caiifcd a change in the 
plane of the orbit of the earth, and in the length of 
our year: he adds, that if fo large a body with fo rapid 
a motion as that of lliis comet wen-to (Inke agninll the 
earth, a thing by no means impoffible, the fliock might 
reduce this beautiful frame to its origiiiul chaos.” 

We mull not conclude this account w ithoot obferving, 
that Whifton, who, from l-'lamllcad's nicafuvc of its 
apparent diameter, concluded the nucleus of the comet 
to be about ten times as big as the moon, or equal to 
a fourth part of the earth, attributes the univcrfal de¬ 
luge in the time of Noah to the near apprr).ach thereof. 

His opinion was, that the e.irih palling thro’ the ntmn- 
fphere of the comet, attracted tlnrcfrom great part of 
the water of the flood ; that the nearnefs of the comet 
raifed a great tide in the fubtciraneous waters, fo t hat 
the outer cruft of the earth was ihanged from a fphe- 
rical to an oval figure ; that this could not be done 
without making fiffures and crackv in it, through which 
the waters forced lUemfelvcs by the hollow of the earth 
being changed into a UTs capacious form ; that along 
with the water thus rqueeaed up nn the fiirface of the 
earth, much flime or mud would rife; W'hich, together 
with the groffer part of the comet’s atmofplicic, wi'uJd, 
after the fuhliding of the water, partly into the fiffures 
and partly into the lower parts of the earth to fnnn 
the fea, cover all over, to a confidrrable drpth, tha 
antediluvian earth. Tlius he accounts for trees and 
bones of animals being found at very great depths in 
the earth. He alfo held thnt, before the fall, the 
earth revolved round the fun in the plane of the eclip¬ 
tic, keeping always the fame points of its furfaca to¬ 
wards the fame fixed ftars. By this means, as every 
meridian would come to the fun but once'iii every re¬ 
volution, 3 day and a year were then the fume: but 

3 N 2 that 
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CmlufioDitliat I comet ftriking obliquely upon fomc part of tbe 
forwi^ne 5 *’® ’* ^'ui’nal rotation ; that the antccblii- 
Aj'j’earai^ Ttan year eonfilled of 360 dnyk j but that the adili- 
tional matter depofited u|m)ii thi- earth from the atmu> 

*« " y ,f f^hrre of the comet at the flood fi* ixtanicd the icto» 
lution thereof round tlic fun, that it ia not now per¬ 
formed ill lefs than 3(1; day a and about a quarter. The 
fame comet he thoiqiht wouhl probably, coming near 
the earth wltcn heated in an iinmenfc degree in iti pe¬ 
rihelion, be the inllruinental caufe of that great cata- 
ilrophc, the general conllagratioo, foretold in the fa- 
jjg cred writings and from aiieient tradition. 

Conjefture^ Tlicfe conjectures lead us to fpeak fumewhat more 
•tHeeeliu* particularly coiiceniing the natuie of the comets, and 
'<t«. son- the purpofcB they may poflihly anfurcr in the creation. 

in order to aceotiot for the various appear- 
*nccfi of the nuclcub aliiady rrkted, fuppofed that 
t) they were compoftd of fevcriil malTcs compared toge¬ 

ther witli a traiifp.ireiit fluid interfpeired, but the ap¬ 
parent changes in the nucleus may be only on the fur- 
face : comets may be lubJeA to fpots as the planeta 
•Me} and the vadly ditrerent degrccH of heal they go 
tlirongh may occafion great and fudden cltangee, not 
only in their furfaces, but even in their internal frame 
and fixture. Neviton places all thefe appurcat changes 
to the atiiiolplicrc that environs them ; which mud be 
very denfe iii-ar the furface, niid have clouds floating 
thircin. It was his opinion, that the changes mention¬ 
ed niny all be in the clouds, not in tlir nndcus. 'I'liia 
hill ii'dct'd 111' looked upon to be a body of extreme fo- 
hdity, in order to fud.iin fuch an iiitenfe heat at the 
'oniitfl .ire fomitimcs drdined to undeigo; and that, 
not •.ilhflaiiding their running out into the .nimeufc rc- 
giuni of fpacc, where they were expohd to the moll 
inteiife Jegrres of cold, they would hatdly be cooled 
..gain on their return to the fun. Indeed, acconl- 
iiig to his calculation, the comvt of l6{to mud be 
fur ever in a Hate of viuleiit ignuion. He hath com¬ 
puted that a globe of red-iiot iron of the faaie dimen- 
ijoiu with the earth, would fearce be cool in 50,000 
years. If then the cumel be fuppofed to cool too 
times fader than red-hot iron, as its heat was aooo 
times greater, it tniill requiie upwards of a million of 
years to cuul it. In the fhort peiiod of 575 years, 
thciefore, its brut wdl be in a manner fcarce dimi- 
Bilhed { and, of Lonfequence, in its next and every fuc- 
ceeding levulutioti, it mud acquire an iiicreafe of heat: 
fa that, Cucc the creation, having received a propor¬ 
tion'll addition in every focceeding revolution, it mud 
DOW be ill a il»tc of ignition very little inferior to that 
of the fun itfilf. Sir Ifaac Newton hath farther 
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refupplii'd and recruited ; for all vegetables grow 
incrcafi wholly from fluids; and again, m to tlieir 
greaufl part, turn by putrefadion into earth ; an earthy Aj'i ^arsa- 
fliinc iKing perpetually precipitated to the bottom of cev. 
piilrcfyio}^ liquoia. llcmc tlic quantity <>f dry cnrlli ■—> “* 

mud continually iucrcafe, and the moidutv: of the 
globe di-crcafe, and be quite evaporated, if it bave not 
a ronlimial fupply fiom fume part or other of the tini- 
verfe. “ And 1 iufpeft (adds oui great author), thst 
the fphit, wiiiih makes the fincil, fubtihil, and bed 
part of our air, and which is ahfoluUly icquilite for 
tbe life and betng of all things, comes piiiicipally from 
the comets.” 

Mr Brydonc obferves, that the comets without tails 
feem to be of a very diH'eriiit fpicies from thole 
which have tailb : To the hitler, he lays they appear 
to bear a much Jefs rcfiuiblancc than liu-y do even to illy 
planets- He tells us, that comets with taih. have b' 7 - 

diWn been viflble hut on their riciTs fiom the lun ; 
they are kindled up, and receive their alamiing 
ancct in their near approach to this glorious luminary ; comets 
but that tbofe without tails are feldom ur never feen widiout 
but ou their way to the fun ; and he does not rerollefl.t*'i*> 
any whufe return hat been tolerably well afeertAiued. 

“ I remember ihdeed (fays be), a few years ago, a 
fmall one, that was faid to have been difeovered by a 
telefcope after it had pafled tbe fun, but never more be¬ 
came viGble to the naked eye. This alfcrtion u eafilji 
made, and nobody can cootradiA it) but it docs noli 
at all appear probable tlut it ihould hscejMeo fo tBOeb ' 

Icfs luminous aftqr it bad pafled than bafore j(' 

approached him: and 1 will owa to yeMU when I 
Liard that the rcturri of tkefe cotneta had'efcapcdMl^y: 
eyes of the mnft acutraftroaotnerts I bave.'bcctt tAtlM,', 
cd to thuik that they did not muna&t aU, ' 

abforbed in the body of tbe fnn, whick tksdr 
motion towards him feemed to indicate.'' He then «U 
tempts to account for tbe coitinusl emifSon of the ftsi’a 
light witlmut wallc, by TuppoUng that there are ttom- 
bcidefs bodies throughout tbe univerfe that are attraSed 
into the body of the fun, which ferve to fupply the 
wafte of U^t, and which for fume time remain ob. 
feure and occalion fpoti on kis furface, till at laft they 
are perfr^y difTolved and become bright like the reft. 

This hypothefis may account for the dark fpots beco¬ 
ming as bright, or even brigiiter, than the red of the 
diik, bnt will by no means account fur the brighter 
fpots becoming dark. Of this enmet too, Mr Bry- 
done remarks, that it ivas evidently forronnded by an 
atmorphere which refmScd the light of the fixed liars, 
and feemed to caufc them change their places as the 


concluded, that this comet mufl be confiderably re¬ 
tarded in every furcceiltng revolution by the atmo- 
fphete of the fun within which it enters ( and thus mnft 
eonttwiully come nearer and nearer his body, till at laft 
U fulUinto it. This, he thinks, may be one ufe of the 
tomets, to fnrnilh fad for the fun, which otherwife 
would be in danger of wafting from the continual emif- 
Gon of its light. 

He *dd«, that for the conf^rvstion of the water aivl 
•lotfture of the planets, comets feem abfulutely reqni- 
fitet from whole condcufed vapours and cxiialatioa 
all (be maifture which isfpentin vegetatkni and pu- 
tteCnClton> aod turned into dry carth| dec. may b« 


comet came near them. igg 

A very Grange opinion we And fit forth in a book Mr CoU’a 
entitled ” Obfcrvationi and Conjeclurcs on the Natnrehypothefis.. 
and Properties of Light, and on the 'i'heory uf Cu- 
mets, by William Cole.” This gentleman fuppofes 
that the cQineu belong to no partii-nlar fyftecn { but 
were originally projetlcd in fach dire^ions as would. 
fucceSvely expofe them to tbe aUradlion uf different 
centres, and thus they would deferihr vsrinus oiirvee nf 
the parabolic and tbe hyperbolic kind. This treatife ia 
written in aofwer to fomc objcfliunstlirown out ia Mr 
Brydone’s Tour, againft the motions of tbe comets by 
mcasi of tbe two wrccs of gravitation and projeAioa,. 

w hich 
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ttljich were thought fufficicnt for that purpofe by Sir 
Ifaac Newton ; of which we fliall (leat at fully as our 
limtcs will allow in the ntxt fe^tioii. 

The analogy between tlie perhxltcal times of the 
plnntts and their dtllaiicea iiuin the {tin, difeovert'd hy 
Kepler, takes ]>Iace alfo in the comets. In coiife- 
queiice of tlitt, the mean dilhuice of a comet from the 
fun tn.iy be found by compprirg its peri<«l with il.e 
time of the earth’s revolution loiitiil the fn». Tlina 
the period of the comet that nppcartd in 19^1, ifroy, 
lfio2, mid I759> being about 76 years, ii-i intjii di. 
fiance from the fun may be found by tlii' piopniii.ui: 
As 1, the ft{'ijr(' of one year, the earth’s pcnodual time, 
ii to 577<^ tilt fquare of 76. the comet’s peiiudic.il 
time; fo is i,ooo,oco, the eube of too the earth’s 
mean dillance from the fun, to 5,776,000,000, the cube 
of the comet’s mean diitance. 'I'be cube rout of this 
lafi numhens 1794, the mean diitance itfclf in fuch 
pdrtH as tite tnean diitance of the earth frtim the fun 
contains too. If the perihelion difiance of this comet, 
cR, be taken from double the mean difiaoce, we 
mall have the aphelion diftancr, 3550, of fuch pant m 
the difiance of the earth coataiai 1 90 ( which » a little 
more than 35 times the difttBce of the earth from the 
fun. Oy a like method, theaphelioa difiance of the 
comet of ]6Ro comei out 116 thnei the mean difiioce 
of the earth from the fun, luppofin^ its period to l>e 
575 years; fo that this comet, in its af^elion, goes 
more thao a4'tl»«« the dtfttnec from the fun that Sa* 
turn does. Suter compotes the orbit of this comet 
{poia. tbiwt of ’flitvftikd'a obfemtinns taken near 
i p ayt i rt • fourth uken at fume di- 
t&biffrMihriUbnr Ihm ] and from tbeacc concludes 
mow than 170 years. “ It 
fftya Dr I.ong), that, 
^eUemt^as smicb were ufed by New. 

he fiioold bring out a period fo very 
Wbat thofe great fBcn hate detevniited : 
bwt h ht the kia to be wondered at, if m eenfider how 
Anall a portion of the coeaetS orbit lay between the 
nofi dtfitnt places nfed in this oonpntatioi), or indeed 
that could be had for that purpofe ^ fo fmall, thM the 
form of the ellipfia cannot be found with precilion by 
this method, except the comet’s places were more ex* 
aflly .'crified than is pofShlc to be done : and that he 
does not pretend to confirm his determination cf the 
period, by pointing out and comparing together any 
former appearances of this comet ; a method which 
Newton rerommended as the only one whereby the 
periodical times and tranfvcrfe diameters of the orbits 
of the comets can be determined with accuracy.” 

The period of the comet in >74418 much longer than 
even that of 1660. Mr Betts, jn attempting tocompute 
the tranfvcrfe axis of its orbit, found it come out lb 
near infinite, that, though the orbit flwwed itfelf •11 
this manner to be a very long one, he found it impof. 
Able to calculate it without fume obfervationa made 
after its perihelion. Halley, after he had fiuifiied Ids 
table of comets, fonnd fuch a fimilitude in the elements 
of ihofe of t5ji. 1607. and 16K2. that he was indu. 
ced to believe them to be nturna of the fame comet in 
an elliptic oibit :• but as there was fuih a difTcreuce 
in their periodical times and inclinations of chc'V or¬ 
bits as k-cmed to make againfi this opinion { and as 
the ohfervatiwu of the firft of them in 1531 by Apian, 
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and the freoud In tfoj hy Kepler, were not rxaft e-f’w'tlufiwi 
nough to elitirn’ii.c fo nice a point when In. lull pub- fiomtha i 
lifhcd his iVi.oplis in 1705; he only mtutiontd this «s 
a thing probable, and recommenJed it to pcileniy to 
v.Mtch lor an appcatancc the {amc in 1758. A»k,- 

Wiiids, looking over the esudogne uf ancient comriv, 
and liuding three others at equal inieivals with tliulc 
now mentioned, he grew more pofitivc in hiv opi- 
niiio i and knowing a method of calculating with cafe 
a motion in an elliptic oibit, how ccccntrK- fuever it 
might be, iiifitad of the parabolic orbit which he hud 
giv..ii foi till.comet of l6bz, he fet about adaptingliie 
pUn uf th.ii orbit to an illiplii of a given I, ate and 
magnitude, having the fun in one of its Ibci, fo as t<> 
tally with the obkrvations of that coinet ii.xuc by b'laiu. 

Head with groat accuracy, by the help of a very large 
fcxttnt. He likewifccoireetcd the places uf thccomit 
of 1531 from Apian, and tliofe of the comet 1607 
from Kepler and Longomontanui, by rcdtitying the 
places uf the liars they had made ufe of, and ioiiud 
thofe places agree as will with the motion in lin li 
an ellipfis as could beexpefted from the mamur of oh- 
ferx'ing »f thefe allroiiumirs and the unpcrfitlions of 
their infirunients. The greatell ohjeCtion to this 
theory was fume dilTerence in the inclination of the 
orbits, and that there was above a year's diirtTcuce be¬ 
tween the two pcuods. Thu romvt of 1531 was in'vyhy the 
its perihelion Augiift 24.} that of 1607, Oclobci 16.; prrwtifsl 
and that of 1682, Seplcitiber 4.: fo that the hrll of return «if 
lliefc periods was mine than 76, the I.itfr not quite 
77 yc.irs. I'u obviate this, lie re.niiiJs hi» of 

an ubfinaiiun made hy him of the periodical rc\<>hi-i,,ifjvil3. 
tioii of .Saturn having at uiiu time been about 13 davs 
longtr than at anuthir time; otoafnnied, aa he flip- 
pofcJ, hy the near approaih cl Uttnin ai d Jiip.ler, 
and the mutual attmfhoii an 1 gin\ii.uinii of ihe two 
planets: and uhftivifi, that in the lummer of the year 
1681, the comet in it? dilcent was for fome tunc fo 
ncarjiipitcr, that its gravitation towards the plaiat w.i-; 
oncfiftieth jrart of itsgravitation toward'-thel.in. ’I’li. , 
he concluded, would caiifc a change in the luLlniatioK 
of its orbit, and nllo in the silociry of its nmiion ; for 
by continuing Itmgci near the plaint Jiipilrr on the 
fide moft remote trom the fun, its vilocit) would be 
more inereafed hy the joint force^ of bmli tliofo bodies, 
than it would be diminifhed hy tlieni afliiig coiuran- 
wife, when on the fide next the fun uhcic its motion 
was fwiftcll. The projeftile motion being thus in. 
creafed, its orbit would he eidatgol, and its period 
lengUiened | fo that Iw thought it probable it would 
not retmii till after a longer peiiud than 76 )<ais, 
about the end of the year 1758 or begmiiing oi 

• 759 -„ 

As Halley rKprefied his opinion tnodiflly, though 
clearly enough, that this comet would appear iigaiii 
about the end of 1758, or the begnni'iig of the fol¬ 
lowing year, M. dc U Laiide prctiods he mull have 
been at a lofs to know whether the period he fuiclold 
would have been of 75 or of 7(1 yc.irv ; that he did 
not give a decilive peedi^ioti, as if it had been the re. 

Cult of calculation ; and *Iiat, by coiifidering the affair 
in fo laofe a matiacras llallcy did, tlKre was a 17004! 
deal of room for objcdling to hts reafoiiing. After 
thi-A; rcfleAioiit, he i< very large in bis commcndatiois 
of the perfurmaocc of Mr CUirawlt} who, he fays, not 

ouly 
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^e)u(ion« only calculated ftridly tlie effifl of the attraAion of 
J^P*^**’’*' '683, when the comet v/as apaiii 

Hfptiran.Jupiter, but did not iiCffltA the nitration of (hat 
■ planet when the comet wa» moft dillj;it( that he con* 

U — 'M' — *- fidered the imintenopted attrat^lions of Jupiter and 
Saturn upon the fim and upon the comet, but tliiefly 
the attraction of Jupiter upon the fun, whereb) tliat 
lumitiiiry was a little dil'phceJ, and gave «liff.n-nt ele- 
mentstothe orbit of the comet. Dy this mitlKKl Ih; 
f'ltiod (he comet would be in its perihelion about the 
sniddle of April; but that, on account of fomc fmall 
quantities neceffarily negleded in the mctliod of ap. 
prosiniution made ufc of by him, Mr Clair.tult de* 
iired to be indulged one month ; and that the comet 
came juil 30 day^ before the lime he had fixed for iti 
.ippcarancc. 

TIuit comets may have their motion dtfturbed by 
the planets, efpecially by the two largcft, Jupiter and 
SnlUKi appears by an inftance jnft now mentiunedv' 
Tliey may all'o affeft one another by thtir mutual gra* 
viiation when out of the planetary rcj5ious; but of thia^ 
wc can take no account, nor can we ellimate the refill* 
once of the ether through which they paft j and yet 
both thefc caufes may hnvc fome influence on thciuclt* 
tiatioii of their 01 bits and the length of llieir periodt. 
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into them, by which meant they would be enabled ro Cnneliifioni 
emit a prodigiou* light for a little time, afier which the 


» 9 » 

ii«d flars 
ippofed to 
(fuiii 


Tims much concerning the bodies of which our fo- 
lur fyfleni is conipofcd. Bui the eonjcAures of allro* 
Jiomers have reached even beyond hs boundaries: they 
have fiippofed every one of the innumemblc multitude 
of fixed liars to be a fun attended by planets and co¬ 
mets, each of which is a hahitabie world like our 
own ; fo that the univerfe may in fomc meafure be re- 
jircfcnHii by fig. rfii. where feveral adjacent fydeens 
ui'c marked. The llruiigcd argument for this hypo- 
tliefis is, that they cniiuut be magnified by a telsfcupe 
on account of tiieir extreme difiance ; whence we muft 
eoiiclmlc that they fhine by their own light, and arc 
thcrcfuic as ninny funs: each of which wemay fuppofe 
to he rqual if not fuperior, in luftre and magnitude 
to our own. They are not fuppofed to be at equal 
diflances from us, hut to be more remote in proper* 
lion to their apparent fmallnefs. This fuppofition is 
mctflaiy to pievcni any interference of their planets^ 
and ihustheie may he as great a difiance between a 
liiir of the firll magnitude snd one of the fecond appa¬ 
rently clofe to it, as between the earth and the fixed 
fiarsfirfi mentioned. 

Thofe who take the contrary fide of the queilion 
iifTirm, thnt the dilappearanee of fomc of the fixed ftars 
is a demonfiration that they cannot be funs, as it would 
be to the higheft degree ahfurd to think that God 
would create a fun which might difappear of a fuuden, 
and leave its planets and their inhabitants in endicfs 
'night. Yet this opinion wc find adopted by Dr Keil), 
who tells ‘us, ** It is nowife improbable that thtfe 
fiars loll their brightnefs by a prodigious number of 
f{>ots which entirely covered and overwhelmed them. 
In what difmal condition mufi their planeis remain, 
who have nothing hut the dim and twinkling light of 
the fixed flurs 10 eiilighlcii ilicin 1 '’ Olhos 1 iu»cvcr, 
have made fuppofiiions more agreeable to our notions 
of the beiievulent charai^er of the Deity. Sir Ifaac 
Mewton thinks that the fudJen blaze, of fomc liars 
K.'iy have becu oceafioned by the falling of a comet 


they Would gradually return to their fo i.u flute. O- 
thers have ihuughl that the variable o .e*, which tlif- 
appear fur a ti ne, were planctsi wliich W'cre uuly - □* 

viliblc during fume part of their eourfe. But this tlu ir • 

apparent immuhilily, notwitlilluiiduig ihcir deercaf.. of 
lullrc, will nut allow uatotliiuk. Some h.ivc imagin¬ 
ed, that one fide of theiD might be naturally much 
dniker than the other, and when by ihc uvuUit:oii of 
the liar upon its axis the dai k fide wus tuineil towards 
us, the (lav breame iiivifiblc, and for the fume reafini, 
after fome interval, rcrumed its former lullre. Mr 
Maupertuis, hi his dilTertatioin on the figures of the Opiiii.,n of 
eelellial bodies (p. 61—63.), opinion, that fomc W 'U* 
liars by their prodigious quick rotatiuns on their axes, hviiuiv. 
may not only alTume the figures of oblate fpticroids, 
but tbat, by the great centrifugal force arihiig from 
(uch rotations they may become of the figures of 
mill-llooei: or be reduced to fiat circular planes, fo 
thill as to be quite invifiblc when their edgcsarc turned 
towards t}s; m Saiura’i ring is in fuch pofitions. But 
when yer^ eccentric pUacts or comets go round any 
fiat liar, in orbits ntueb iqclined to its equator, the at- 
oT the planets or comets in their pcriheliona 
lunft altertbe inclination of the axis of thii^ (lar •, op. 
which account it will appear more or left Urge apd 
luminous, as its brqad fide is more or Ufa turned .tqA... 
wards ue. And tbushe ii^giitea wCftiuty •qc^ont;^ - 
the apparent chaugei of magnitude 

(tars, and likewife tor their WMaxing tMiffifimBitttfffff^ * . 

Laftly. Mr Dunn (Phil, f ranf. 

fcrtation conrermng (be apparent iu(7e^ ^'<l^gh|l|)^ypothcOf.' 

tude in the heavenly bodies wbco tbsy 

horiznu,' conjedlurcs that 

grofs atmofphere may foWq tbe 

nebulous and. new ftari. <* The pbettoj^At of^ tt^; 

bulous and nnv ftars (fayt be) have eogi^qd the at*/ 

tention of cuitous aflronomm t bat noHc UMt Ibnovr 

of baye given any reafon for the appearance of.nebu* 

lous flars. PoiSbly what has been before advanced may 

alfo be applicable for invefiigating reafons fur thole 

ftrange appearances in the remote parts of the univerfe, 

Fyom many infiances which might be produced con¬ 
cerning the nature aud properties of lights and illumi¬ 
nations on the earth’s furfuce, concerning tlie nature 
aud properties of the earth’s atmorphere, and concern¬ 
ing the atmofphcres and illuminalions of comets, we 
may fafely conclude, that the atmofphercs of comets 
and of our earth are more grofs in their nature thait 
the ethereal medium which is generally diffufed through 
the folar fyftem. PoffiBly a more aqueous vapour in 
the one than tlie other makes the difference. Now ns 
the atmofphcres of comets and of planets in our folar 
fydem are more grofs than the ether which is generally 
difiufed through our folar fydem, why may not the 
ethereal medium diffufed throughout thofe other folar 
fyllemt (whofe centres arc their refpedive fixed flars) 
bemoregrorsthan the ethereal medium diffufed through¬ 
out our folar fyftem ? This indeed is an hypothefis, but 
fuch a one as agrees cxaClly with natuic. Fui thefe 
nebulous flars appear fo much like comets, both to the 
naked eye and through tclefcopes, that the one cannot 
always, by any difference of their extraneous light, be 
known from the other. Such orbs of grofs ether re- 

flcfliiig 
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Coucl.fi .11“ Healing liglit more ropiuufly, or like the atmofplieres 
Irom of enmett, m:iy hrip ut to judge of the magnitudes of 
A^«»r-!n I’y th»fc remote Amt, when all 

" other means feem to fail. The appearance of new liars, 

- and dirappearance of others, poiHbly may Lo oceaCon* 

ed by the interpofition of fuch an ethereal medium, 
within their refpe£li«o orbs, at cither admirt light to 
pafs freely, or wholly abferbs it at certain times, wbilil 
light isconllantly purftiiug it t journey through the vail 
regions of fpaec.” 

In the I’hilofophical Tranfaftiona for 1783, bow* 
ever, Mr Michell, in propoiiiig a method to dotennine 
the didance, magnitude, dec. of the Axed dara by the 
diminution of the velocity of their light, (liould any 
fuch thing be difeovered, makci fuch fuppofitiona « 
feem totally inconfident with what has been juft now 
advanced, “ The very great number of liars (AiJ* 
he) that have been difeovered to be double, triple, tcc. 

_ particularly by Mr Herfcltel, if we apply the dodlrinc 

rt>n(ermhg^ of chances, as I have heretofore done is my Inquiry 
the Dieure into the probable parallax lec. of the fixed ftart, pul^ 
..I .k. A., jj, the Fbilofophical TranftdioDi ior the 'y^r 
1767, cannot leave a doubt wiA ‘any one who 
perly acquainted with the force of thoTe arnmeats, 
that by hr the greateft part, if hot aQ of tDen, are 
f^ftt-ms of ftarsTo near each ^h'erv M probably to be 
Jnble to.be afiedied fenfibly by theip mutual grarita* 
'tieUiiud'it ii therefore not orittelya that the periods 
ci the Xyc^tttdi&a.bivIbuBedf thefe about their princi- 
p^'-fthe HrfuKt vpon kbia hypothefie, to 

be-imGllM4&at'fiw^"t*the others) may fome time 
Vfidift y r cr td^ Havhi| theU Ihown in what 
m,'a fixed ftar, if its denfity 
the'.v^qcity of its light, he 
if'tbefemtdiweter of a fphere 
' mtb tbe fan were to exceed his in 
X'df yoo to ty a body falliog from an in- 
beij^C tbwardt it (of. inovin|^ in a paraboHe 
Owrve'at minface) would have acquired a greater vis 
locfty than that of light} and cbnfequcotly fuppofiog 
light to be attracted by the fame force in proportion 
to its «jr intrlin with other bodies, all light emitted 
from fuch a body would be made to return towards it 
by its own proper gravity. But if the fcmidiimetcr 
of a fphere, of the fame denfity with the fun, was of 
any other fir.e lefs than 497 times that of the funi 
though the velocity of light emitted by fuch a body 
would never be wholy dcftroyid, yet it would always 
fiiffer forre diminution, more or Ufa according to the 
magnitude of the fphere. The fame rlTeila would like- 
wife lake place i? the femidiameters were different 
from thofe uhcady inciitiuncd, provided the denfity 
w-as greater or h fr in tlic duplicate ratio of thofe fe* 
midiameters iiiverlVIy.” 

After proceeding in his cah ulationa, in order to fuid 
the diiitneccr and dilLauce of any (la", lie proceeds 
thua s “ According to Mr Buiigucr, ilit brightnefiof 
tire liri^iht^he fun exceeds that of a w.ix candle in no left a pro- 
nertordir portion than that of 6coo to 1. if tliercfore the 
fun and hi* hrightni'fr of any of iKi lixfd (IsrH (honl:! not cxrcrd 
«d Itars. ot r couiiiuia candles, wiiich, »6 being fomc. 

thing lefi.lumiiioii'i than vax, wc will fiiiipofe In louiid 
iiumbcis to be only one ten thouf.uidtb p.'.rt as bright 
as itic lull, fuch a Aar would not be vinhle at more 
than one hundredth part of the diltaiicc at which it 
would be fceii if it were as brigltc as the fun. Now, 
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hecaufe the fun would Hill, I apprehend, appear aiConehilcHw 
bright and luminous as the ftar Sirius, if removed to bnmthe'^ 
400,000 times bit prefent diftance, fuch a body, if no 
brighter than our common caudles, would only appear 
equally luminous with that (lar at 4000 times the ciU ■ - ^ 

fiance of the fun ; and we might then be able, with 
the beft tclcfcopcs, to dilliiiguilh fome ferliblc ap. 
parent diameter of it: but the apparent iliainetcis 
of the ft.nni of leffer magnitudes would Aill he too 
fmall to be dillinguifhable even with ourbefl uleicopts, 
unlefa they were yet a good deal Icfr luminous; which 
may poflibly, however, be the cafe w'ith fome of them : 
for though we have indeed very flight grounds to gc» 
upon with regard to thcfpccific brightncTsof tlie fixed 
flars, compared witli that of the fun at prefent, uml 
can therefore form only very uncertain and random 
conjedlurea concerning it ; yet from the infinite variety 
which wc find in the works of the creatiou, it is not 
unreafonable to fufpedl, that very poflibly lomc of the 
freed ftara may have fu little natural brightiicfs in pro* 
portion to their magnitude, as to admit of tlirirdta* 
meters having fome fcnfiblo apparent li/c when thty 
fhall come to he mure carefully examined, and with 
larger and better tclcfcopcs than have been hitherto in 
common ufc. .... 

“ With regard to the fun, wc know that his whole Luimnoiia 
furfaee is extreinvly luminous, a very fmall and tem-upjjeart.r.ce 
porary interruption fnnictimcs, from a few I'pnts, ex.ot t>.r !"•: 
copied. This univerfal and cxccfAvc lirighluefs uf the '*■ 

whole furfaee is pmhahiv owintr to an atinofiihcre, 
which being luminous throughout, aiul in fome mea.j„,j,ol. 
fure alfo tranfparent, the light proceeding from a con- pluts. 
fidcrablc depth oi it all arrives at the eye, in the fame 
manner as the light of a great number of candles 
would do if they were placed one behind another, and 
their flames were fufficienily tranfparent to permit iht 
light of the more dillant ones to pafs through thofe 
that were nearer without interruption. 

“ How far the fame conftjiuiioii may take place in 
the fixed ftars we do not know ; probably, however, 
k may dill do fo in many { but there are fome appe.'u- 
aiiccs, with regard to a few of tliem, whidi fL-em to 
make it probable that it docs uot fu univerfally. 

Now, if I am right in fuppofing the light of the fun 
to proceed from a luminous atmDfpherc v hicli muil 
oeceffarily diffufe itfclf equally over the wliuie furfaee, 
and X think there can he very little doubt that this is 
really the cafe, this conftitution cannot well take place 
in thofe ftars which are in fomc degree periodically 
more and lefs lummout, fuch as that in CoDu Ceti, 

&c. It is alfo not very improbable, that there is fome of the va. - 
difference from that of the fun in the conftiiutiou ofriahle Uirs, 
thofe (lars which have fometimes appeared aud difap- 
peared', of which that in the eoullellation of C:ifliopei« 
is a notable inftance. And if thefe conjrftiireu are 
well founded whicli have been formed by fomc phild. 
fuphm concerning fturs of this kind, ihat they are 
not wholly luminous, or at leaft not eonftantly fo^ 
but that all, or by far tite greatdl part of thmr fur. 
fan-*, is to eonliilrr.vbli; thdngOi;. fometime* 

becoming luminous, at others exlinguifticd ; it is 
^mongtl ftars of fliis'fort that wc are molt likely tiJ 
meet with iiiftanccs of a feufihlc apparent diameter, 
their light being much mote likely not to be fo gri aV 
in proportion as that of tlie fun, which if removed to 
400,000 tigitt bis prefent didauce, would ftill appear. 
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^peht&tQtl <ippru\ieni 2 r at bright at Siiiiit) as I hare obfcrml 
above j ulicreas it is hardly to be expected, w.ili any 
**• • ti lcf< ope whalfoevcr» that we Hiould ever be able to di* 
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Aingiulh a well<defined diflt of any body of the fame 
fize K-ith the ftin at mui.h more than io,ooo times hii 
preCf it did.incf. 

“ iicnce the greateft dillance at which it would he 
poHible to dilhuguiih any fenfiblc apparent d'amclLr of 
tt body as denfe as the fun, cannot well gieaily exceed 
live liuiidrcd limes ten thoufand ; that ia, five million 
limes the d'ftancc of the fun : for if the diameter of 
Inch a body uas not Irfs than 500 timri that of the 
fun, Its hgiit, as hat beeu Ihown abdve, could never 
f'* ari ivc at us.” 

1 “' Mr Herfchil, improving on Mr Micbcil*! idea of 
...i'01V' fixed lUis Uitig rollcfted into groups, and a& 
rmn^'rlie f>dvd by his own obfcivations with toe eatnordibary 
iHriK- teltfcopic powers dhendy mentioned, hai foggcftnl a 
theory Loncrming tlic conllruAion of the uairerie an* 
tirely new and fingtiljr. It had been the opinitla of 
former adronoincrs, that our fun, belidea occupying 
ilic centre of the fydem which propedy beloaga to 
him, occupied alfo the centre of the univerfes but 
Mr Herfchel is of a very dificrcnt opinion. “ Httber* 
to (fays he) the fidcrcal heavens have, not ioadequately 
for the piirpofc defigned, been reprefented by the con¬ 
cave furtace of a fphete, in the centre of which the 
eye of the ohftrver might be fuppufed to be placed. 
It IS tiur, the various mngnitiidcs of the fixed Aari 
even then [datnly fuggtilcd to us, and would have 
beltei fuited, the idea of an expanded firmament of 
thiee dimenfions; but the obftrvationi upon which I 
urn now going to enter, fhll farthrr illuflrate and en- 
foice the iieceffity of conlideiing the heavens in this 
point of view, Jo futuie therefore we fhall look upon 
thofe regions into which we may now penetrate by 
means of fuch large tshfcopci, (a) as a naturthll re* 
gaxls a rich extent of ground or chain of mountains, 
contaiiuiig flrau varioufiy inclined and direSed, as 
well na confifling of very diiTerent materials. A fur- 
face of a globe or map therefore will but ill deliacate 
the interior parts of the heavens.” 

With the powerful telrfcope mentioned ia the note, 
mlws on Herfchel firft began to furvey the Via La&ea, and 
found that it completely refolved the whitilh appear¬ 
ance into fiars, which the telcfcopes he formerly ufed 
bad not light enough to do. The portion be firft ob- 
ferved was that about the baud and club of Orion ; and 
found therein an aftonifhing multitude of ftart, wbofc 
number he endeavoured to efiimate by counting many 
fields (a), and computing from a mean of thefe how 
many might be contained in a given portion of the 
milkyway. In the moft vncaot place to be met with 
ina^t nci|*hbourheod be found ftari; other fix 
ficnf contained j 10, 60, 70, 90. 70, and 74 flars; a 
mean of all which gave 79 for the number of ftars to 
each field: and thus he found, that by allowing ly 
minutes for the diameter of bis field of view, a licit of 
15 degrees long and two broad, which he had often 
t' 
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feen pafs before bis ttlLfcope in an hour', time, could CnncIsCuM 
not contain left tliau yn,ooo llsrs, large enough to be 
dilliiiAly numbered j befidet which, he fufpedted twice 
as many moic, which could be feen only now and then 
by faint ghmpfes for want of fufiicient light. • — 

The fuceef, he bad with the milky-way foon induced ' 

him to turn hit tclefcope to tlie nebulous parts of the On the 
heavens, of which on accurate lift had been publiihed'’^l’“l** 
in the CtMoiJiincc da Tempt for 1783 and 1784. 

Moll of thefe yielded to a Newtonian relleflor of ao 
feet focal diftance and 1 3 inches aperture 1 wliich plain¬ 
ly discovered them to be coinpofcd of ftars, or at leaft 
to contain flars, and to fliow every other indication of 
conliftiug of them entirely ” The ncbiilz (fays he) 
are arranged into ftratn, and run on to a great length ;j,ranged 
and fume of them I have been able to purfiie, and to mto iirsti, 
guefs pretty welt at their form and dircAion. It is 
prahahle eaaugh that they may furround the whole 
ftairy fphere of the heavens, not uiihke the milky-way, 
wklcb undoubtedly it nothing but a ftiatum of fixed 
fikm I And aa this laKcr imanfe ftarry bed is not of 
cgud! breadth or htftre'-ht every part, uor runs on in 
dni ftrAtfbt diredtian, bUt is curved, tad mo divided 
lataUia ftr4ka» along a oery eonfiderable portion of 
it I ske way liktwiCi exped the gnauft vtnny in the 
ftrata of the cds Am <2 ^ars tad oebnlia. Ob« of tbe& 
nebolous beiSa is fb rieb, that, ia akfii^.thniuBii g 
fedioa of It in ritd tdsu of only I 

dete&ed to left than Jt sebids, 
upon a fine blw flty. 
well as condition, feem M dioiaie' 
imaginable. It aattbev ftranubs 
rent bmeb of the fenndr, Ihteott^''! 
treble nebuhe varioulty jytage'd f f 
feemiBgaUendtata} MifbWk'bati 
otbuls or bright daftet} ftaw ad. 
refcnbhng aa elefiric bn^ iftiiq; fndil ^ 
ethers ef the eeteOtie fiam,.sntb a ffatahmj 
the ocBtiy, or like ciooi^ wra, farroMke tnA tin* 
bulous atmolflhere: • dMefest feit again eottain a ae- 
bulefity of the anilky kind, like that wonderful iact- 

S licable phcaomenoa about t Orienii t while ethen 
line with a fuater mottled kind of light, adiicb de¬ 
notes tbeir beiBg refoKable into ftars. 

" It is very probable that the great ftratun railed 
the tw/^.es’aiy, is that in which the lun is placed, though millcy-waf 
perhaps not io the very ceatre of its ihickneCk We»PP<"v» 

S ther this from the appearance of the galaxy, 

imi to eocompafs the whole heavens, as it certainly 
muft do if the fun ia within the iame. For fuppofc 
a number of ftars arranged between two parallel planevk 
indefinitely extended every way, but at a given confi- 
dcrable diftance from one another, and caOiog this • 
fidcrcal ftutum, an eye placed fomewbere within it 
will fee all the ftars in the dircAion of the planes of 
the ftratum projcrled into a great circle, which will 
appear lucid on account of the accumulation of the 
ftan, while the left of the heavens at the lides will on¬ 
ly feem to be Scattered over with conftcUalions, more or 

lefs 



aoy 


(a) Mr Herfchel’t obfervationa, on which this theory is founded, were made with a Newtoiiiss rellei.‘lor of 
40 feet focal length, and an aperture of 18 inches. 

(1] By thii word we yrc to uaderftand the apparent fpace in the heavens he could fee at once through his 
OeUlcope. , s 
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CuncluAonilcfi erowdei} leeortling to the diftaore of the planet or 
frum the number of ftara contained in the thicknefi or fidct of 

“ Thu* in fig. loi. an eye at S witliin the flrttum 
■ a I, will fee the fiarit m the diredtiuu of itt icitcth a 1. 

or height e d, witli all thofe in the intenncihate fitu- 
sKion, projected in the lucid circle AfiCD; while 
thofe in the Tides m r, k tv, will be feen fcattcred over 
the remaining part of the heavens at MVNW. 

“ If the c)'c were placed fumewhere without the 
firatum, iit no very great diltaoce, the appearance of 
the Uars within it would afTumc the form of one of the 
kfTcr circlet of the 4’hcre, which would be more or 
hypuihiCi coii(ra£ted to the diftucc of the eye ; anti if this 
dillaiice were exceedingly increafedt the whole firatom 
rniigiu at Ull be drawn together into a lucid fpot of any 
Ihapci according to the pofition, lengthy aud height of 
the flratum. 

“ Let us now fuppofe, that a branch or fiQ^r Art* 
turn Utould run out fron she former in a een4m4iKc« 
tioivi -and let it aUo be eoBiaMod-betivew tvp jpatalkl 
pUnet extended iada&Wi^y ODVMd** h** fo that the 
eye may be pU^ is Uta^sai ftasttiB. hsmevhetc he> 
tore the feparatMOt tod Mt {rdiRMn the |daca ystwee 
the ftnataAR (till uokad } thea-wiUthiifccoAd ftratun 
pot be pra}e£ind isto a brigbjt atrek like tb« fbraKr, 
bst wiU -he (ee» at a loctd bniqah proceeding fWia the 
fad acttwdng toit agaui at a eertaaa «ftaace left 
tiiaii * ftaiicirole. That iu the fluBc ^cire* ;the dan 
k tfcg fhiatf jlai—JM i ayOl be pfidcdUd into a-bright 

h« fc^ration from the 

k a9w.«t P. 

jRftsom-k parallel planet aiay 
bounded, and 

li-. proje^on will 

' at fanh|faqr^g: 4 Mhe quanthtca of the 
diftMce of the eye 
^ cpr«atuK% aa 

, j JMg be produced 

IM iitlRpai^wM.' 

OfdK . ** pToaa Atipeataoeaibiabnaj pa 1 Abijtnnd before, we 
pbee in thootqr aakiv that Hk fuf fi ataji tfu^fdacod jp oae of 
•Diveit^ of pfotoddy 

hot m > from «hc pUoe labcre i^e fnaMr fifatam 
branebet out frooa it. Sueh a fuf^fitioH will faiy». 
fadorily, and with great fimplicity. atcouot far' aU the 
pheoomena of the milky way | which,' according to 
tint hyputhefit, is do other than-the appearance of ^ 
proje^ioo of the fiars contained in this firatum apdst* 
tocoodary branch. At a farther iaducemeot to took 
on the gulaxy in this point cf view, Ut it be coofider* 
«dt that we can no longer doubt of iu whhiih appear* 
ancearifing from the mixed luftre of Uk numbcrlefs 
ftars .that compofe it. Kow, ihowld we fuppofe it to 
be an irregular ring of ftart, in the centre nearly of 
JKbich we muft then fuppofe the fun to be placed, it 
will appear not a little es^ordinary, that the fuo, 
^ being a fixed flar, like thofe which cumpufe tbit ima¬ 
gined rwg, ihould juft be in the centre of fuch a mul¬ 
titude of celcfital bodies, without any .apparent renop 
fur this Angular diltinCtion ; whereas, on our fuppo- 
fition, every ilar in this firatum, not vcr>' t^sar the to* 
miuatioo of iti length or height, will be fo placed an 
alfu to have iti own galtxy, with only fuch viiiationk 

VoL. II. Part II. 



in the form and luftre of k as itiay aiifc from the par. Concli 
ticukr fituaiioh of each Aar. 

“ Various methods may be taken to come to a 
knowledge of tlic fun’s place in the lidcreal ilratum, 
one of which I have already brgun to put in praiStice : . ■ 

I call it gayfixg tit ieavtnt, or the Jlar-gauge. It jro 
confiftf iu repeatedly taking the number of liars in ten H'lfclirlV 
fiflds of view of my reflcAor very near each other; ^ 

by addiug their futnt, and cutting off one decimal tn**"5^^*^ 
the right, a mean of the contents of the heavens in all 
the parts which are thui gauged is obtained, 'i'hus 
it appears that the number of ftars iiicreafei very 
much as we ^proach the milky way ; for in the pa. 
n'iel from ps to 94 degrees noith polar diftance, and 
right afeenfion lyb. 10', the ftar gauge runs up fjom 
9.4 ftars in die field to 16.6 in about an hour and a 
half; whereas is the parallel from 78 to 80 degrees 
north polar diftance, aod R.. A. ii, 12, 13, and 14 
hours, k very feldom rifes above 4. We are, however, 
to remember, that, with different inftruments, the ac* 
coanl of tbe gauges will be very different, efpecially 
on our fuppolition of the fun in a ftratum of Aars, 

For lot a t, fig. 98. be the ftratum, and fuppofe the 
fmall circle g h I kx.o reprefent the fpacc into which, by 
the light and power of a given telcfcopr, we are ena< 
bled to penetrate, and let GHLK be the extent of 
another portion which we are enabled to vifit by means 
of a larger aperture and power ■, it is cvidoiu, that the 
gauges with the latter iiiftrument will differ veiy much 
in their account of liars contained at MN and at KG 
or LH, when with the former they will hardly be af- 
fe£lcd with the change from w n to i y or / if. its 

“ The fttuatioo of the fun in the fidereal ftratumJ*®*' 
will be found by conridering in what manner the jjcJ gf 
gauge agrees with the length of a ray revolving in fe*^n in the 
yeral direflions about an affumrd point, and cut offrideresl 
by the bounds of the ftratum. Thus, in fig. 99. let S ftratum, 
be tbe place of an obferver; S r r r, S /• r »•, lines in the 
plane r S r, r £ r, drawn from .S within the ftratum to 
one of the boundaries here reprefented bythe plane A B. 

Then, fince neither tbe fiiuation of S nor the form'uf 
the limiting fiirface A B is known, we are. to affuine 
I point, and apply to it lines pioportiuiial to the fere* 
fal gauges that have been obtained, and at fuch anghs 
from each other as thty may point out: then will tlie 
terminatioB of thefe lines delineate thi bo;indary of thh 
ftratam, and confequently manifeft the liluation of the 
fua within the fame. ttt 

*' .in my late obferrations on nebula:, I feon found,Olihrvu- 
that i generally dete^d them in certain direflions ra."®''* ®'’ 
ther than Id others: that the fpaces preceding them'*' “ 
arere geoerally quite deprived of thrir flnrs, fo as often 
to afford maity ftelds without a Angle liar in it : (hat 
tbe nebulw geoerally appeared fome time after among 
Akt* of a certain coufidcrablu fizc, and but fcKloin 
among very fmall ftars : that when I came to one ne* 
bnUe, J generally found feyeral more in the neighbour¬ 
hood : that afterwards a confiderable time paffed before 
.1 oame to another parcel. Thofe events being often 
repe^d in different altitudes of my inftrument, and 
tome of them at conridcrable diftances from each other, 
it occurred to me that the iiitcrmcdiate fpacea between 
tbe fweeps might alfu contain nchulse; and finding 
this to hold good more than once, I ventured to give 
3 O notice 
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nottce'lo my alTilVaot at the clock, that * I fconH »ny- 
fclf oil nebuluiie groitml.' But how far ihife circum- 
Aaucet of vacant placea prccrttinj; and following the 
nebulous Arata, ainJ thrir being as it wore contained in 
abed of fiari fjjaringly fL-attereJ between thciu, may 
hold g'lod in (noic dillaiit puiliuii» of the hcavciib, uiikl 
which I liavc not yet been able to viht in any regular 
nuinner, I ought by no means to hazard a coTiJeflurc. 
I may venture, however, to add a few particulars about 
the direftion of fomc of the capital (Iraia or their 
branchcF. 'i'he well known nebula of Cancer, vifihlc 
to the inkrd eye, is probably one belonging to a cer. 
tain ftnitum, in which I ftippnfe it to be fu placed as 
to lie Heart ft to its. This llratiim I /hall call that of 
Caneer. ft runs from s Cftiicri towards the fouth. Over 


fervatioiM, it will be belt to take the fuhjtil from a Conclufioui 
point of view at a confidcrable diftaiice both of ipacc b unhe 
and lime. 

“ Lvi us then fupjiofc niimhcrhfs ftars of various 
fi/rs fiailcved ov»r mi indefinite portion of fpace, in —- 
fucli .t roaiiiiri tO' u* t’c ditiiotl ctjitdlly dt/l; il>uLcd ihiti* Sif • 
the wiiole. I'hf laws of attradtiun, which no doubt Cor.li tjiip'n- 
extend to the lemotcrt legions of the find ftais, 'he 

Opel lilt in fiu-h a inaniier as moft probably to produce*'"' 
the following rrtn.irkahle j'ffrfls, 

“ T. It svil! frequently happen, that a ftar, being thr-(t.irs. " 
confidcrahly larger than its neighbouring ones, will lift 
attract them more tU-m they wdl be ailruffcd by Nibula, 
others that are immediately around them ; by which 
means they will be in time, as it were, condenfed about 


the dyih m’hiil.i of the Cnnnoiffanee an Tmpit which 
is a very btiiutifol and pretty much coniprelfed cluftet 
of ftars, eafily to be feen by any good tclcfcope j 
and ill which I have obferved above 200 ftars at once 
ill the field of view of my gaat rcllcttor with t power 
of IJ7. This cliiftcr appearing fo plainly with any 
good common telefcupr, and being fu near to the one 
which may he feen with the naked eye, denote# it to 
lie probably the next in diftance to that within the 
qunrtilc foi med by y, s. t. I'roni the 67th nebula the 
ft rat urn of Cancer pioceeda towards the head of Hydra; 
but I have nut yet had time to trace it farther than the 
•'quntor. 

“ Another ftratum, which perhaps approaches nearer 
to the fol fyftem than any of the veil, and whofe /!• 
tuaiiou is nearly at rcClanglcs with the great fidcrcal 
llraiiim in which the fun ia placed, ia that of Coma 
Bciemces, ns I (hall c.i 11 it. I fuppufe the Coma it- 
fclf tu be one of the cinders in it, and that un account 
of its ticariiifs it appears to be fo fcaitercd. It has 
many cupltsd nebul.r very near it: and in all probabi¬ 
lity tills drutiim runs out a very confidrrable way. It 
may perhaps even make the circuit of the heavens, 
tht.ngh very likely rot in one of the great circles of 
the fph'TC ; for unlefs if Ihoold cliaiice to iiiterfcdthe 
•leai fidc'vral ftratum of the milky way before men¬ 
tioned, in the very place in which the fiin is ftationed, 
fiu h an nppe.irancc would hardly be produced. How¬ 
ever, if the ftratum of Coma Berenices fhnuld extend 
fo far ni> I apprrhrnd it may, the dire^ion of it to¬ 
wards the iitirth lies probably, with fome wiodiBgs« 
through rht’ Great Dear onwards loCafliopeia, thence 
thruugh tlic Onillc of Andioiiieda and the Northern 


a centre s or, in other words, form thenfclvcB into a 
cltifter of ftars of almoft a globul.ir fiyure, more or 
Ufa regularly fo accurdiiig to the f:/.e nnd original di- 
fiaiice df the furTounditig ftars. Tlic peitnrbations of 
thefe'tRttttiii atUaAions rouft undoiibtcdiy be very 
hitiidftCe, #s we may exfily compreheiid, by confidcrirg 
wktt Siir lfaac Newtow baiTaid, Princip. lib. i. prup. 
38; ft i but- In order-to appiv this great author’s 
rex^fngi cif bedlei mcvifig in ellipfct to fucb at arc 
hmr'fikf « while fnppof^ to have no other motion 
thab whiR' their mutual gravity has tdiparted to them, 
we mOft fup^fe the con^ogifto axes thefe eiiipfe# 
indefinkely mmrai/hed, wdimfay tbe be¬ 

come ftraight'Hues. 

« II. The cafe, 
frequently as the former, jt 

not fuperior iu fiza 4 o the' may' 
ther nearer each other thaa the ' 

here aUb will be fonned * prevaftmg-nwnl^iottriiiE ilN} 
combined centre of gmkt Vf;them all, Whicit 
cafion the neighbouring kart to^dyaw t9fetlK£piiii|e/ . 
iodred,' fo as to form •- F^gabir globdnjftg^j 
however, in fuch4-snaowt<ka:t« Iw cofldeiAid ^ 

the common centre of M the' wh^e 

clufter. And ritts eonftru&lon admits of'thfi utmeft 
variety of ftiapes, according to tbe number and fituBtion 
of the ftaia which firft gave ri£t to the condenfatioa of 
the reft. 

“ 111 . From the cennpofttion and repeated conjuncv 
tion of both the foregoing forms, a third may be de¬ 
rived, when many large ftars, or combined fmall ones, 
are lituated in long extended regular or crooked rows, 
hooks, or branches; for they will alio draw the fur- 


I'lft), prorvcding tuwaida Cctus; while towards the rOundiiig ones fo as to produce figures of condenfed 
iuiitli Jt pa/Tcu thiough (he Virgin, probably on to the ftars coaifely fimilar to the formei, wluch gave rife to 
lull 01 Hydra and Ccntauriis.” tliefe condimfutiona. 


By a cuniitiucd fcrlcs of obfervations, Mr Herfchd 
beenm- lonfirmed in his notions; and Iu a focceeding 
'hitf papn • lias given a Ikctch of his opinions concerning 
the iiilcnor cooftrijdiiin <>t ihe heavens.*.—" That the 
.XV *'*!) extenfive ftratum of 

\i4 IWfS of various fixes, adiniti no longer of tlic leaft 
lllr III- Vilibt : and that our fun ia one of the heavenly bodies 
Kircoii. &li)nging to it is as evident. 1 have now viewed and 
iciiuii jjjjj fbining zone in almoft every dircrtion, and 

-Bffik oompofed of ftiiiiing ftars, whofe miinber, by 
’i!|||f||K(>uiit of (hufc gaug'-S, conilantly iiicreafes and 
^-In^Hfc-a in propoi'tn.n to its apparent br.ghrnefs to 
(IflKljKed rvc. But in ordir to devrlopc the ideas of 
the Wkcrfc that have been fogjeiled by my late ub- 


" IV. We may likewifc admit of ftill more exten- 
five combinations; when, at the fame tinic that a clii- 
flt-r of ftars it forming in one part of I'paci, there insy 
be another rolle^ing in a different, hut perhaps nut 
far diftaiit, quarter, wliich may nccafion a mutual ap¬ 
proach towards their common centivof gravity, 

*■ V. Ill the lall pl.acr, as a nnlursi conlequetice ofyaca/^e 
the former cafes, llKre will be great cavities or vacan-ijn"*^ liity 
cies formed by the retreat of the ftars towards the va-:,rc oc.-a- 
rious eentres uhieli nttraff them; fo that, upon thefinneil m 
whole, thci-e is cvideiiily a field of the greatcll variety''*- 
for ilie mutual and combined atcraftions of the heaven-’^'"** 
ly bodies to exert themfrlves in. 

" I'iom this theoretical view of the hciivcns, which 

lias 
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ConcluAoeshat tikta fitim a poiat not Icfs didant la time 
from the t||^n in fpuCp wt Will now ictreat to our own ic'ncd 
ftatioPi «n ont of the planits atrtnding a liar in it* 
gicat toiiibinatioii with miiitiiLilLfh olliiu . and in oi* 

tu %v}iat v%iil \»K tUc i om 

this c mti idlul fitintnin, Itl u& hi^m with the naUd 
t>i 7 he n irs ui liw. full niagnilu ii> btin^ m all pro. 
ixbi'it) then aicll, will Itiniini ui with t (Up (o higin 
our Unit. Sictini; off, thtufnrc, with the dtlUncc 
it Suns or ‘Vietum , in iiidiiui, unity, we will 
h)^othi.li* prifilit fi'pi "ft, ih It ihofe of the feconj mignitudc 
are at d >ubK, lliole ol the ihiid at treble, thediftame, 
Ac 'Idlem^ It iur I ranted, then, that a llai of the 
feveiit'i niigiiitudc (the fmalleli fuppofe,! Mfihle with 
the ntked i)e) is ah mt feven time* ae fat a* one of 
the lirR, It follows, tlxt an ohfeiver who is enclofid in 
a glvihular eluAei of Aaia, and nut far tiom the ceatrr, 
will iie\ir bi able with the naked lyi to fee to the end 
ol It , fur duet, according to the above cftiniatiou*, 
he can only extend hib view to above fevcQ timek the 
dilUnee of Siriu*, it cannot be eipefled that hi* eyea 
fhuuld nach the borders of a clufter whieb has perhaps 
not lifb than ;o (lari in depth tverywhere aroond 
him. The wli^e univerfc to liim, therefoit# hiH be 
eompiifed lo a fet of cooftellttioM nchly ornamented 
With fcattered tUra of nil Czea: Oi« if the united 
brightnefs of a neighbnuiiog duller of dart (hould, in 
t temarkable clear night, r«a£h hia %hti it wiU put 
on the appearance of a fmoll, faint, whitilh nebulous 
cloud, noj ];» be parceircd without the greated atten. 
tion, Z.ct «( C^ipoCe him placed m a much extended 
ftratum, or ht*nchiag ohHler of milhuiia of dan,, fueh 
aa n^yfiiU imdec the third fbnaof nebuls already con. 
fldere^ Here |dlb the heareai wiU not ooh be iichly 
foacteied brer tnth briUt|at conHellationt, but a dim. 
ibH atma or nulky way wdl be perceived to furround 
the whole Iphere of the heavens, owing to the com. 
bioed light c£ thofe dan which are too fmall, that is, 
too Tonote to be fceo. Ctor obferver’s fight will be fo 
confined, that he w^ iaagme this fingle edledlion of 
ilara, though lie dees dot evefl,perceive the tkoufandtb 
part of them, to be the whole eontenti of the beavent. 
Allowing him now the ufe of a common tilefcopc, be 
beginv to fufpefl that all the milkineft of the Wight 
pith which funuunds the fphire may be owfug to 
liars. Hi perceives a fiw cludeis of thin in vaiuiui 

E arts of till hiaveiis, and findi aKo that there ate a 
Kid of ntbuloii* patches. but (lill Ins viiws are not 
extended to ri'iih io far as lo the end of the dratum 
tn which he is htuatid, fo tint he looks upon tbtfe 
pitches as bilonging to that fydem which to him feenu 
to comprihciid esciy cclillial oljcil. He now in. 
creates Ins power of Mfion , and api>l)ing himfclf to 
a clofc obfiisation, lind:. that the milky way is indiid 
no other than a colhdiui of vei) fmall ilats. He 
peiciivcb, that tliofc objcfls win h had bicii ciUcd 
neluU, aic evidently nothing but luders of d rs. 
Thill number nicicales upon him, udwhen he ri* 
lolvis one nebula into dais, hr diltovcis tin nrw omi s 
which hi cannot nfolvc IIi thin foiin. ihi idia of 
imnciifr diata of fixed llaiv, oi il idit of tin > <ii d of 
iiebiilx, till, going on with fueh intiudiug uht'Tva. 
lions, he now peiirives, that all lliefe a]peiinne(s 
mull naturally anfeXiom the cuBfiniiirit latioun aiud. 



N a M Y. 

we arc placed. C^njinti it may judly be cillid, thnught;onei> 
m no Icfs a fpate than what ippcaied before to bf the 
whole region of the fixed dais, but wh ch now has af ^ 
fumid the (hape of a ciookedly branchng nebuh , not 
>ii<lerd in one uf the Iraft, but yeiliaps seiy I tr f v 
bung the mod contideiabli', of ihofi numhiih Is i luflc 
that iiitei into the cundrufiion of llie hi •’m is.” 

Our authoi now proceed, to fliowili it tins ihcnielicil'" 
view oJ the heiien« IS pirfiiily conridini with 
and fietns to he confirmed b) a f ms oi obrtrvaiinns 
Many lunidiids of nibulx of the fird Did fieond fuim f iviimniTIjt 
aie to be feiii 111 the heavens, and tin ir [ I ices. In fays,' n nelitilK.^ 
will bereafter be pointed out, many ut llic tliiid f arm 
dcfeiibid, and inUaiices of the iuurth rehtid, afiw 
of the cavilie. nimtionid in the hflli pailieiilat / <1, 
though many ino'e have bun alre uly obfenid It 
that, “ upon the whole (1 lys hi}, I bilieve it will b* 
fouud that the toregoing theorctieil view, w ih all its 
cunfitjuratial appearaneis, as lien by an lyi iiielifid 
10 one of tlic nebula, IS no other til in idiiwui^ t < m 
nature, whirein the fr.itutes ui the on iiiilhiv been 
clofely copied and 1 hoi e the icfe iihl n re will not b 
called a bid one, vibtn it ihdl br ei nlideicd how v iv 
limited mult be ihi pineil nf in inluhii ml of fu inull 
and retired a portion of xii indetmitr fv Hem iii aUenijn. 
ing the pietuic oi lo unbounded an extent ” tz"! 

Ml Herlehil met prtfinis us wnh a long table of^Tlthoiiif 
ftai gauges, ui aceonnisot till minibns of ft irs « once "'■‘'"“"K 
in the field of hu telifeope, which f,o a hijn a jWS ,'J’‘ 
alier which lu nronolt. the fi llowinir * ** 


heal ns 
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” The ilaisbcing luppifid n« » 1 v cqiiilly li ittiiul, 
and tlicir numb i, 11 x In Id i vi w of a 1 n <wn in^u 
lai dinmetci, being given, tu d terniini tlu length ui 
the vifu d 11) 

” Here, the xrrangmeut of llic flir not bcii^ fix 
ed upon, wc mull endenou to i ml wliicli way ihtv 
may be placed fo as to till a given fj ni e moft eqii illy 
Buppofe a rcAsiq uhr cone cut into Irudula I y iini > 
equidilVant pi mis pcipindieiilai to llie axis, tien, i 
one ilai be pKeid it the veitix mil iiioihti iiitli xi 
at the full iiueifedlioii, lix (Inr msy be fit xiourni it i, 
as to be equally dillant iium one anolhei and i>om tin 
central Aar. 'rhefi pulitioiis being eairied on in tl« 
fame manner, we fiiall hue cveiy II ii witliin ihr euur 
furrounded by eight otheis at >n equal difluiee fiom 
that ftar t tken as a centre Fg. loo contains font 
fc^ions of fueh a cone diflinpuiftied bv ihcrn irc ftiade i, 
which will befuifieient to explitn what foit oi an mg' 
nient I would point out. 

** The ferics of the number of ftir cnntaiud u 
the feviral fedlions will be i, 7, 19, 37, 6r, 91, 5 e 
which, continued tu » termj, the funi of 11, by the 

difieniitial method, will be utf+n - —* ^ — * 

^ 3 ’ a 


3 


flee, where n is the fiift t.rm, </, d', d", flwc. 


the fiifi, ficond, and thud d<iT>um a' Then, l]nee,>= t, 
d =;6, d Si 6 , d" =:0, tl e fum of the fines wilt be n\ 
1 et b be the given nun bei of ft irs; I the diameter of 
the )>ai> ui the held 01 view , and 13 the diameici of the 
gici' reelangulir cone , and by trigonometry wt ihall 
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Now, iince the lii’lO of view 

of a telcfcopc it a cone, we ftinll have its fulidity lo 
that of the ffreai cone of the ftari fnrmcJ by the 
above coniirudihtn. as (he fquait.' of the diamettr of iho 
hafe of tlif fivhl of view, to the fqnarc of tlit diameter 
of the gu’at cone, tlie height of both hting the fame i 
unO tilt iUu in each cone being in the ratio of the fo* 

I 

lidity, as being equally fcaltered, we havcff=v''B*>S ; 
and the length of the vifual ray ), which was 

to he ditciniined.” Another fulution of thin problem 
on the fiippofitiun of another arrangement of dart, is 
given ; but Mr Hcrfchrl prefera the former. 

—kof I'luni (he data now laid down, Mr Ifcrfchel next 
fiilerratcndeasonis (o prove that the earth is ‘ the planet of 
n» K' a iiar belonging to a compound ntlinia of the chird 
I a nebu- foitti.’ “ I fhiill neiw (fays he) proceid to /how, that 
f ' the flupendous (iderral fyltem we inhabit, this extenfive 
/iiatnni, and its fecondary branch, coiiiiAii)g of many 
, rnillioiis of liais, is in ail piubabdily <i <yr/0e^-<y xtiWtf. 
Ill Older to go upon grounds that liem to me to beet* 
pable <>l great ccitamty, thiy being no lefi than an 
uAiial fuivey of tlir bouiidaiies of our iidcreai fyAcm, 
s^hieh 1 have plainly perceived ns far as 1 have yet 
gone louiid It, ticrywhere lei minuted, and in moft 
plucis very nnnowty too, it will be pioptrto fliow the 
irngib ol niy ioundnig line, if I may lo cull it, that 
it may upptai uheiher it wus fufficiciitly long for the 
jij puipofe. 

mgih of *■ 111 the ti.oA crowded pails of the milky way, 1 
e line liy. ]i;ivc had Helds of view that euniaiiicd no fewer than 
wfehf/*^ 5SS Ihiib, and thifc weic ceiiKinurd for many mi- 
H(uri» ‘’■'f qnailer of an honi’s lime there 

cbiavcn pafl'ed no Kfs tlian ii6,oco tUui. thiough the field of 
view of mv liKfeopt. Now, if we compute the length 
of the viliinl ray, by piutii’g SasyfiS, and (he diaine* 
ter of the field of view ly minutes, wc Ihail find 

x=:v'5i‘.S=r498 ; fo that it appears the k-ngth of 
what 1 have called my founding line, nr />—I, was 
not probably Icfs than 497 times the diflance of Sirius 
l.om the fun. 

** It may feem inaccurate that we ihould fonnd an 
aiguimntun the liars bong equally fcattered, when, in 
ull piobability, there may not be any two of them m 
the heavens whole mutual diAanee lhall be equal to 
that of any other two given Aars: but it Ibould be 
confidered, that when we take all theAara colleA'vety, 
thirc will he a mean diAance which may be alTumcd 
as the general one ; and an argument founded on fuck 
a fiippofitum will have in its ftvour the greateft pro- 
biibilitr of not being far fhort of truth. And here I 
mull ubfcTyr, that the difference between a crowded 
place and a cliifler (uone of the latter being pnt^into 
the gauge table), may eafily be peiceived by the ar¬ 
rangement as well as the Axe and mutual dillancc of 
the ftari; fot in a clufter they are gmctdlly not only 
rcfcmbling each other pretty nearly in fixe, but a ceV- 
tain voiforinily of diflancc alfo takes'^thicc : they ate 
mure Md mure accumulated towards the centre, and put 
on all Ifae appearances which we/houlJ naturally ixptfl 
fiom a nuinhcr of them cuIleAcd into a gionp at a 
eirl.un diftance from us. On the uthir hand, the rich 
parts of the milky wa), as w.ll as ihcfc in the diilact 


ludvr of 
irs de¬ 
led. 
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broad part* of the Aratiim, confift of ■ mixture of ftarsCondoftnat 
of all pi’ilihle frrtv, that nee fcemingly placed without •*'* 
any j.ntiiii’ar apparmf mder. Perhaps wt might re- 
• oilicr, th-i u grt.itei condenfation towauN ilic centre J,,,* 
of oiir fyA< m thin towards the borders of it (iiouH be 
taken into confxliiatinri; but with a nebula i-f the 
thud foTiu. coiuaniiiig liuh various and rxldifirc coni- 
binut.rI's as I hdic found to take place in oins, this 
circuinAance, which in one of (lit fiift foirn would he 
of ''orfidciable nionmit, may, 1 think, be fatdy ne- 
glcded. 

“ If foroe other high gauge hr fthAed fiimi (he 
table, fuch as 471 or 344, the kngth of the viru.il ray 
will be found 4fii and 4>y. And althongh, in confi- 
qucnce of what has l/ccn laid, a critani drgice of 
doubt may he kft about the arrangiinci.t and leatKr 
ing of the ftam.yet when itisrecollefied, that in tliufr 
pans of the milky way, wliere ihefc high gaug(.>- were 
taken, the flats were neither fy fmall nor fn crowdirt 
as they null have been, on a fiippofitinn of n muck 
farther continuance of them, when ccr'ainly a milky 
or nebukttf appearance mull have come on, I need 
not fear to have overrated the extent of my sifiinl ray; 
tod -Indeed every tbiyig that Can be faid to Ihurtrn ft 
will only contiadl the limits of our m-bula, as it has it) 
moil places been of fuScient length tsi go far beyond 
the bounds of rt. Thus in the ftdes of our firetum, 
oppofitc to our fituation in it, where the gatiges 
run below 5, our aeliuia cannot extend to loe timeSout nehu/s. 
the diftance of Siiftri; and the fttM tyltA.'vpe which 
c(.uld Ihow cH8 flan in a fidd-of viMr fif (f-nuavtca, 
mofl cenainfy have prCfeatedi tM jUb whh -tl^ flkn'h, 
tbefe iituetioni, had they been thertt lfwh<bott|d. 
anfwcr this by ohTtrving, that they hdflht be.kt too 
great a difttflee to be perctived, it wiu ht idlowisg' 
that thtre mull at leaft be a'yacaeCT amoiwfting to m 
length of a vifiml ray, not (hort of 400 times the^di* 
fiance of Sirtus; and this il ttn^ fuSdent to makh'' 
our nebula a detached one. If -ti true, (fiat it Would 
not be conflflent confidently To ^Rftn that we wenr oA 
an iflsnti, unldk tve had found ourfelves cverywhert 
bounded by the ocean t and therefore I (halt go no fsN 
tber than the gauges will aulhonze; hut eonfidering 
the litth dqitli of the ftrattim in all thofr places which 
have been adlualiy gauged, to which mull be added all 
the intermediate parts that have bvtti viewed and found 
to be much like the rtfl, dictv U but little room to ex¬ 
pert a votinexiun between our nebula and any of tin; 
neighbouring ones. A teicfcope, with a much larger 
apenore than tny pufrnt one, grafping together a 
greater quantity of light, and thoeby enabling ns to 
lee farther into fpace, w-^1 be the fureft means of com¬ 
pleting and (flabhfliinq the arguments that have lech 
ufid : for if rur iirbulk iv not abfolutely a deuched 
one, 1 am firmly perfuadeH that an inflrument may be 
made large enough to difeuvcr the places where the 
ftars continue onwards. A very bnght milky ncbulo- - 
fity mull there undoubtidly come on, flnccthe liars in 
a fnld of view will inenatr in the ratio of gicater 
than lliwt of the cubt of the vifual ray. Thus, if 588 
liars in a given field of view are to be fecn by a ray of 
497 timts the diflance of 5 : mts, when this islrngth- 
tuedto lOCO, which U hut lull - more than double the 
former, the number of Wars m the fame field of view 
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Aars S will 
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be =g. 
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where 


CoodurKun will be no lets tlian 4 
from th« 

i>iTe|ointt givco. the nuRiber of 
Apiicaran- 

m. n=r-4-l } and a telcfcope with a threefold power of 

«— y CHti-nding; into fpiiec, or with n my of t^oo. which 1 

thiitk may eiifily be conilructed, will giro iia 16,096 
fiais. Ntir woiiU thcfi- !>e fo clofc, but that a good 
piiwer applied to ftich an iiillruincnt might eafily di> 
fliiigiiilh them ; for they need not, if arranged in re* 
oiilai- fqiiaris, appn>ach nr.ircr to each other than 
fv'.jf ; but the milky Rrhulofity I hi»vc mcoiiom-d, 
would be produced by the iui.iiherltfa flars Iwyond 
them, which, in on-; rtf|Ki. 4 , the vifnal ray might alfo 
be faid to nath. To make this appear, wo mufl re¬ 
turn to the naked cjt ; which, as we have before efti- 
mated, ran only ice the ftar# of the feventh magnitude 
fo as to diltiiiguiih them : but it is ncverthelcf# very 
ividc-iit, Ibiit the united luflre of milliong of (Ian, fiich 
as I fuppofe the nrbula in Andromeda to be, will 
teach (lur fight in the lhape of a very fmall faint fwbu- 
liifity *, fiiue tlic nebula of which 1 fpcak may eafily 
lie feen in a fine evening. In the fame manner, my 
prefent telefcope, at I have argued, has not only a 
vifunl toy that will reach the liars at 497 timet the 
diilancr of Sirius,- fo at to diftinguilh them, and pro¬ 
bably much farther, but alfo a power of (howing the 
united luAre of the acnumolated Uars that compofc a 
mtlky nebtilonty at a diftance far exceedingtbe {former 
_ timitt: fo that /run tbefe confiderations it appears 
again highly probablifi 'that my prefent telefcope not 
fhowtnff fui^ a helmiofity in th« milky way, goes al- 
tettiy w beytind irs erteftt t and cunfequently much 
mbte ^oM lin tn&nhnent, fueh as I have mentioned, 

> removemiB^libt OO'the fub}r6l« both by (bowing the 
flaN in'tWoofttnuatiod ofthe ftratum, and by expo- 
finr a very ftmng mBky nebuh>6ty beyond them, that 
no louget be 'Ruftaken for the dark ground of 
I ai 5 tbeheaveni. 

ma»la*w»l w To thefe argument!, wrbieh reft on the firm balis 
in^*f' ferits of obfcrw tl oa, we may add tb: following 
hi, doc- eotifiderations drawn from aatkigy. Among the great 
trine. number of nebtilw which I have now already feen, a- 
mouoting tn more than 9D0, there are many which in 
all probability are equally extenCve with that which 
we inhabit ; and yet they are all feparated from each 
other by very cotifidcrablc intervals. Some, indeed, 
there arc that frem to be double and treble; and though 
with mod of thefe it may be that they are at a very 
great diAancr'from each other, yet we allow that 
feme fuch conjundlions really are to be found; nor is 
this what we mean to exclude : But ihm thefe com¬ 
pound, or double nebulx, which are thofe of the third 
and fourth forms, ftill make a dcuchrd link in the 
great chain. It is alfo to be fuppofed, that there may 
br feme thinly feattend folitary (larsbet .veeii tliclarge 
interfliees of nebulx ; which being fituated fo as to be 
nearly equally ^ttraded by the fevcral cluAers when 
they were forming, remain unalfodatcd; and though 
we cannot expeft to fee thole liars on account of their 
raft diftance, yet we may well prefume that their num¬ 
ber cannot be very confidernble in cotnpatifua to ihofc 
that arc already drawn into fyftems; which conjeflurc 
» alfo abundantly coufinnrd in fituations nliere the 
nebulx are near enough to have their liars vilible ; for 
they are all infidated. and generally to be fceo upor, a 
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for when the vifuil ray r ta very clear tad pure ground, without any ftar near them Condofi 

that might be thought to belong to them. Ar.d though 
I have often feen then in beds of liars, yet from the 
fixe of thefe Utter we may he certain, that they were 
much nearer to u* thaa tliefe ncbulw, and belonged 
undoubtedly to our own fyftem.’* 

Having thus determined that the vilible fyftem of 
nature, by ut called the uniw/r, confining of all the 
celeftial bodies, and many inure than can be feen by 
the naked eye, is only a group of liars or funs with 
their planets, conftituting one of thofe patches called a 
achuh, and perhaps not one ten ihoiifaniJih part of 
what 's really the uiiiverfe, Mr Horfchrl goes on to 
delineate the figure of this vail nebula, wliicli he is of 
opinion may now be done ; and for this pnrpofc he l(.>w the ' 
gives a table, calculating the diftance of the ft.ir« w hicli ligurc oi 
form its extreme boundaries, or the IcnKi!! of the vi-“v* |•cbul4 


fual ray in different p.irts, by the nu.nher of ftirs con- 
tained in the field of his lelcfeupc at diflcrcnt times,' 
according to the principhs alrtajy laid down. He 
does not, however, as yet attempt tiie whole nebula, 
but of a particular fedion, reprefmtrd fig. i6o. *' 1 
have taken one (fays he) whicli p-ifles thrmigii the 
poles of our fydeir, and is at rcd.inglea to the con- 
Jnndion of its brandies, which I have called its length. 
The name ot fuUi feem to me not iiiipro,)frly ap¬ 
plied to ihtirc points which areyoilegrccs dillant from 
a circle pafling .ilong the milky way ; and the north 
pole is here fuppohd to be fiiiMted in riglil .Afcenfioi! 
jSfi-’, and p ilar diftance (tli.it is ftoin the p.ilc com¬ 
monly fo c.ilh 1} 58''. '(’he fcftion is one winch m.ikcs 
an angle of J degrees with our cqu.itor, eroiri ig it in 
124' and 304! d.grccs. A relellial globe, adjulUJ 
to the latitude of 55° north, and having e Cell luai 
the meridian, wili have the pl.ane of this le:iiun point¬ 
ed om by the horizon, ^’hc vifual rays arc to be pro¬ 
jected on the plane of the liorizun of the latitude jn!t 
mentioned, which may he done accurately cimugh by 
a globe adjulU'd in the manner din drd. 7 'lie Kars in 
the border, which are maikcd larger than the reft, are 
thofe pointed out by the p.iugcs. The intermediate 
parts are filled up by fmalhr liars, anangi d in (Ir.nght 
lines between the ganged ones, brom this figure, 
which I hope is not a very inaceiiralc one, we may fee 
that our nebula, as wc obfetved before, is of the tbinl 
form : that is, a very extenfive, bi.ineliitig, compound 
congeries of many millions of fta»«, wlm.-h mod pro- 
tiably owes its origin to many rcmiik.iMy large, as 
well as pretty clofely fcattered fund] liar;'!, that may 
have drawn together the reft. Now, to have fume idea 
of the wonderful extent of this fyllem, I mnll obferte, 
that this fedlion of it is drawn tipun a feale uliere the 
diftance of Sirius is no more than the 80th part of an 
inch { fo that probably all the liars, which 01 tlie fiiiclt 
nights we are able to ditlinguifti with the naked rye, 
may be comprehended within a fplicre drawn round 
the large liar near the middle, repicfenting our filua- 
tkin in the nebula of left thau half a quarter of an inch 
radius.” 

Mr Herfchel now proceeds to olfer fume further 
thoughts on the origin of the nebulous ftraia <if the 
heavens ; in doing wluch he gives fome bints concern¬ 
ing the antiquity of them. *' If it were podlble (fays 
he) to dillinguilh between the pans of an indefinitely 
catended wh^c, the nebula we mbabil might be faid 
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anc tbat fewer marks of antiquity than any 
'the of the reft. To expla tn this idea perhaps more dear* 
anmiirjjf. (hould recoiled, that the condenfation of clufters 

of ftars has been aferibed to a gradual approach ; and 
whoever reflcfls on ihc number of ages that miift have 
patn d before lume of the elullerE that are to be found 
in my intended catalogue of them could be fo far cun- 
-denfed as we find them at prcfciit, will not wonder if 
^ 1 uferibe a certain air of youth and vigour to many 

® IS? vc’ry regularly fcattcrcd regious of our fidercal ftratum. 
I|!f the tic- Tlicre are, moreover, many places in it in which, if we 
w *'’d f^'may judge from appearances, there is the greateft rca- 
liNieU l""" beheve that the ftars arc drawing towards fecon- 
^ ' dary ccnties, and will in time feparate into cluftcrs, fo 

as to occafioii many fuhdiviiiwis. Hence we may fur- 
rnifr, tlut wlirn a nebulous ftratum coofifts cluefly of 
nehulx of the lirit aiul fecund forms, it probably owes 
its origin to what may be called the decay of a great 
rompoiiud nebula of the third form ; and that tbc fub- 
divilions which happened to it in length of time, occa- 
iioued all the fmall ncbulic which fprung from it to lie 
in a certain range, iiecording as they were detached 
iiom the primuiy one. In like manner, our fyftem,' 
after miinbeni of ages, may vei y poffibly become di¬ 
vided, To as to give rife to a ftrainm of two or three 
Jiuudred nebulx ; fur it would not be difficult to point 
juit fo many beginning or gathering cliiAers in it. 
Tins (Urows a coiifidcrablc light upon that remarkable 
/•olleflion of many huuJrtds of nebulz T.hich are to 
be fecn iu what 1 have called the tiiLulous Jiralum in 
t.'oma Derenicc!'. It appears from the extended and 
liraiiehing ligme of our nebula, ihut there is room for 
the dei ompoled fmall nebulx of a large reduced firrnier 
grciit ouc to approach nearer to us lu the fidcb than in 
any Ollier parts. K.iy, poillMy there might originally 
be iUiiitlirr very huge joining branch, which in time 
became ieparated by the cuuJenratiuit of the Bars: 
Olid this may be the renfoii of the Iiltlc remaining 
breadth of our fylletn iu that very place ; fai the ne- 
Ltilie of the fttatum of the Coma are brighteft and moft 
crowded juft op[K)rite In our fituation, or in the pole 
of our fyllcm. As foott as this idea was fuggefted, I 
tried alfo the oppofite pule; where accordingly I have 
jtiet with a great number of ncbuls, though under a 
inut.h more fcatterrd form. 

“ Some paits of our fyftem indeed feem already to 
have fuftaiued greater ravages of time than othen( 
for inftance, iu the body of the Scorpion is an open¬ 
ing or hole, whieli is piobably owing to this caufe. 
It IS at lead four degrees broad } but its height I have 
not yet al'certaiiied. It is remarkable, that the 8oth 
7 fi'ulru/e funt Etoiln of the Cotitioiffianu Jit T/mpt, 
which is one of the rkheft and mull comprclTcd clu- 
fters of fmall flats 1 remember to have freu, is fituated 
juft on the weft border of it, and would alinoft autho- 
riite a fufpicion that the ilars of which it it compofed 
weie collected from tliut place, and had left the vacan¬ 
cy. What adds not a little to this furmife is, that 
the fame phenomenon is once more repeated with the 
fourth duller of the OonntJJfnnte Jet Tempt; which is 
alio on thf Wrlli'm of {mother vacancy, and has 

^. moreover a fmall miniature cUiflcr, or eafily rcl'olvable 
^ pebula, of about minutes in diameter north, fuUow- 
fi“ it at no very great diflance. 

“ There it a remarkable purity or cleamefs in the 


heavens when we look out of our ftraium at the fidet ;Condufioiii 
that it, towards Leo, Virgo, and Coma Berenices on J”’"' the 
one hand, and towards Cctus on the other; whereas 
the ground of the heavens becomes troubled as we ap* ' 
proach towards the length or height of it. Thefc 
troubled appearances are ealily to be cxplaiucd by 
afcribing them to fome of the diftant fliagghng flura 
that yield haidly light enough to be dillinguiflied. 

And I have indeed often expirieiiced this to he tlie 
caufe, by examining thefc troubhd fpots for a long 
while together, when at laft 1 generally perceived the 
ftars which occafioiied them. But when we look to¬ 
wards the poles of out fyftem, where the vifual ray does 
nut graze along the fide, the draggling flars will of 
enurfe be very few in number; and therefore the 
ground of the heavens will alTuine that purity which 
I have always obferved to take place in thofe re¬ 
gions." ji8 

Thus, then, according to Mr Herfchel, the univerfeUnWerre 
coaftfts of. or innumerable coUedtions of iiinU'CU'npofid 

meiabls 'fttan, cich iadividual of which is a fun not 
ly equal, but much fuperior to ours: at lead if the 
words of Mr Nicbolfon have any weight; for be tells 
us, that “ each jndivtduitl fun is defUned to give light HU. 
XuhutJnJf «f worlds that revolve idsouc it, but wbicbb 
can no more be lecn bjrrtis, on account of their great 
didance, than the folar : planets cay bc( feen firosp the 
fixed ftars." Yet (contUiucs be), M unex¬ 

plored, and perhaps iuexp{df*^le, sbyAi of fpae«,'it n. 
no nccelTary condttion thM'4hc;^d<tt«’4"ltuld’kc 
the fame magnitudes as thole fyAfni* 

it is not impoffible but ikit pUset«ry:i!Q|^ 
difeovered among the double »jisl 'trip^®*W.Vi...' •' 

Though in the abswe extnAs fm^.lIr'PBKciiAd's. 
papers, the words emdra/h/fo*,-rdSKp of, 
fiequently occur, we arc by no luesosilromi^ea^ty 
imagine that any of tbe'cmUal bo4wsitBnOW'inn{i|l!K' , 
are nearer to one toother than we aiv;-t(> jjmus, 
diftaocc is ftmppfcd net to bd-Ufs thnf liobvooo tiooeii 
that of the lun from us, or 36 willioos of -millions of 
miles. I'bc whple extent of the nebula being in fome 
places near yoo times os great, muft bS fuoh, that tbs 
light of a ftar placed at its extreme boun^ry, fup- 
pofing it to dy with the velocity of 13 millioai of miles 
every minute, muft have taken near 5000 years to 
reach us. Mr Herfchel, however, is by no means of 
opiniou, that our nebula is the mod confidcrable iu 
the uniVerfe. ** As we are ufed (fays he) tu call the 
appearauce of the heavens, where it is furruunded with 
a bright zone, the miliy n-ay, it may not be amifs to 
point out fomc other very remarkable nebula;, which 
cannot well be lefs, but aie probably much larger, than 
our own fyllem ; and being alfo exUnded, the inhabi¬ 
tants of the plaueti that attend the ftars which corn- 
pofe them, mull likcwife perceive the fame phenome¬ 
na: for which n-afun they may alio be culled miliy- 
uiayt, by way of dillinffion. 

** My opinion of their fixe is grouiil^cd on the fal-Of the iize 
lowing ubfervaiiona: There ai” many round ncbulz ofi'ml 'li¬ 
the ftrd form, of about five or fix niiuuies m diameter,B»«er of 

the flats of urhiclk 1 for very ; anti 

comparing them with the vifunl ray caleiilatcd from 
fume of my lung gauges, I fuppofe by the appearance 
of the fmall ftars in tliufc gauges, that the centres of 
tbefe round oebulx: may be fioc times the diftance of 

Sirius 
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(niflufiAOKSinui from uis "—He ihen goii on to tell un, that the 
from the fljjgm^julx art, piobibl) twice as much <.o»- 
toiigDinf' 3 j tholi. ot oui fy'Km j otherwtfe ihi centre ot 

CO not he Ufs ih in 6coo timis tlie diAanct ot 

biDU'. fioni us, ai.il lint it is poflibljr much undn- 
latrO l>y iiippulmg it oul) fjoo I nies the Jiftanee of 
that ftit. 

“ Some of tliele loiincl nihiile (fijs Mr 
have otheis neat them, prH itl) iimilai in foiin, loh ui> 
and the dilfnhutiun ol ilu , i ul ef oiilv hili the dii. 
nietei and itu ftmuiiiiin tnmte K lUihlyerowd. 
rd, and onlt at 'll out Inlf tlie dilla n hu‘i rath other. 

'J liiy au inde (I fo fni ill, as not to hr vii hk without 
the utinoll utteutioii 1 {upp k thek miiiiituienehule 
to be at double the diftaiiee uf tin hiil An initauce 
eqinlly iciii Ilk ibk and II llruetiv.. is a i ife, wliere> lO 
the ntighhouihi 0(1 eif 1 eo inch nebulT a« have been 
inenlioiied, I met vilh a thud Itmilii, refokaUcs but 
mtchlmillu and fainter nebula. The ftati of it are 
no longer to be peieeivtdt but a rcfcoiblance of colottr 
with ihe foimer two, and tu diminiflied Act and light* 
may well permit uttofbee tt at full twiee the dv 
ftauee of the fecond, or aboar fo«r or five tine* tbc 
difiaiioe of the hrft. And yet tbe nebnlofity la not 
of the mtlky kind i oor is it (u much as difficoMy rco 
ibivable oi etdouriefs. Now lu « few of the extend' 
«d nebulse* the light changes i^duaHy* to SM front 
tb^ refokatih to approach to the milky kind} which 
»pMan to me «« iwiicattoti* th«t the loilky light eif 
MO^di dmiog teniQiek greater diftance. A 
Mcrefkia, v4Mip-)i||M 'It pcrfaftly milky, can- 
aetW«H Wfi thto fix or eight 

af M and though the 
aOQibM to be talwn otherwife 

tbaa a4lB8iy.c«ii»>^g rtlaWfWei an extended nebula, 
whMtJf'M «hUw fluiCkMW ‘«d»Te it is poifibly fort' 
IVTrooa^Ml^ t edbriinda, or tbree-founl^ of 
. ^ a, fabwedaia 4eg>M or moiti in diameter, cao> 
not |}^ othertsUe tkM iu 4 wonderful magnitude, and 
tiay wi^ euewooQr nilScy.«iray in giaedcDr.'^ 

Vaft fength Mr Herfbhel next proc<ei!i>tOgtve anaeeognt of fe* 
•fumere- veral remtHkable aebulw, aitd then eoodndei thus: 
quiiite to i< Now, what great length of tirra auft.be required 
to produce theie tffeAs (ihc furmatioa of nebulc) may 
eafilybe conceived, when, in allpiAbabdity, our whole 
fy/em of alum 8oo ftari in diameter, if it were fern 
at fuch a di'Ume that one end of it might afTome the 
refolvable nebulufity, would not, at the other cnd| 
prefent us uiili the tmiolv.ible, Itfs wtih the 

oolouileis and milk], fart nf nel ulofitur." Great ins 
de«d miift be the length of time reqiidre fui fueh dis 
ftsnt bodies to foim combioations b\ the lave uf at* 
tra£\ton, fiuce, 'lecorilmg to the d ftmees lie has if* 
fumed, the hghi ot fomc of his nebutY muit be thnty* 
fi V or fort)-eight thoufand years m ailiving from the n 
to us. It would be worth while then lo inquue, whe* 
tlici Miadioa IS a iirtue piopsgjted in time or nutj 
oi whrther it mnvi,s qiiisket ur llown thi' light ^ 

It ihe cootie of Mr llirfcliil’s obfervatious and in* 
It sUa (-un* (tiiinfr the ftiufliite of the htaven', an oh. 

j riion oecurred, th.it if tin difleient f)ftcn8 wus 
fuiinsd by the mutual alt radions n( the liars, tile whole 
woiiid he III of drfiniflion by the falhng uf 

thtffioni upon another, A fuffieient anfuii to tins, 
be thinks U) th it if s k re tlly pioie ihi f) (leiQ of 
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form the 
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the (iniveife to be what he his fiid, there is n< duiibt C adurMnk^ 

but that the great Author of it has amp’y providid * •I’® 

fur the pnlei valion of the whnk, tlioUi,h it thou.d nut * ^ 

appeal to u» in what mam ri this ii iQ..ilted. \ei il 

eiK uiuP incee, hussevd, hi is of opinion, m.mit. Uly . 

tend lu a gineial preicivatioii as, iii the hiilplier, 

the uideliiiite txtiut uf the lidtrt il hiaeciu, vslucK 

mud pioduie a balance that will el eelu ill) iKUicall 

thr greit puts uf the whule fiom appi < i 'imp tu iieK 

otliei "There lemaiiis tlicn (li)s la) uuly tu fee 

how the pirtieulir liars belonging to kpiiaU i! il*ti 

aie prevented tium rolliiii^ un tu tb ireinMes A a 

tii^iioii." This he fu^oft'’ m I) ) e d uie h\ pu 

tile foices { " the adintfliun oi svliieli will puiv lueh a 

birner againfl the feeumig eUHnifliM powei of ifiia- 

tioB, ab to feciire it fioin all the 11 ir heleingmg la a 

chiller, it not fur ever, at le td fi i millioub uf igis. 

Befides, we ought peilnp' to 1 a k upon foeh elulltrs, 
and the deHrtidtiui of a (lir n w ai 1 i an 11 fim 
ihoufandb of ages, a the vei) m in b) whiili the 
whole IS piefened and rtucvi ' I ile elu'leis ni ly 
be the Lioialoriii ot the umv if , \ hereiii the m fl 
lalutary remedies fui the dee ly ot tiie whole aie pte> 
pared.’ 
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In rpe tkmgof the ) Isnelai) nebiil i I y wliieli nime OI tl >. pU* 
he diflinguiDu* lliofe Ipots th it su all uvti tqu ill) lu n t 'y 
mtnoos, he la)s, " It wi (K mid lippuk them to be 
finale ftars svith large duiiuteis, ut Dull hud it difl 
cult to dceounl for then not beinc bii„hter, unkf. we 
flioiild admit that (he iiitriurie Iq lit oi ionie If us may 
be Vet) much iiifLiioi to lint of tin reiieratil), whieh, 
however, tan hitdlv he im i,’iiii d to extend to fueh i 
degree. We might fujipufe tlu m to bo comet about 
then aphelion, if the biightiieis, i» well i iniunitud' 
of then dianieUi-i, did net u) pofe tins idea k> thil, 
after all, we can htidlv (md any h potlieli.. fo prohibk 
as that of their being iiehuk , I ut tlieii they niull cui. 
fill of tUrs that aie lomjneli el and lecumnt tel iii elic 
highefl degree. If it wen not pi i li ij » to > lia/ l■lIulls 
to ptirfue a formei ftirmile of a iineve il n what 1 tigi - 
ratively called tlie Ln!,i Anm if th the liar 

forming thefe extiaouhil it) lebult, by lume dei i> ii 
waiU of nature being iin longer fe lur then foiner 
puipofes, and having tluir piojeilik kuis, if sii/ 
fueh they had, retuJeJ iii e leb u hei’< .ituio^Iieit, 
mayrufb at Lift togethei , and, either ui lueLemuii ot 
by one general tiemeiu'ouH ihoclc, unite ii tu a new 
body. Perhaps the extraoieb 1 uy lud luJ kii bh/t c £ 
a new ftar in CalTiopcia’t. cha i, in 1571, n i^ut p >f- 
fibly be uf fueh a nature. If a httk aiteniioii to tlitf;: 
bodies ihould prove that, having iu> annual pat ill iv, 
they belong mutl probably to the clafs ut mb ih, tb y 
may then be ex{>c£led to keep then (latioii h.ttertlaii 
aoy one of the liars belonging t > nur iylUm, on le- 
cuunt of thur being piubabiy at a vc) g i it ui- 
ftanee." 

H iving thi s dl length got thi >11, h the i(iii|i ^mes 1 ■ , 
and iheunes coiieiiiuug the iitnu iiid liiii iiuns oftK Ixri 
the heavviil) h >d i , we mull iiu v piu i id to eonf. Icr^*"- ■** 1 
rliufi p'c I ‘tih fit 11 . which dl L f [,J )kil 11 ell iiv f 
Itii ] reft n itioii I f the lu'ltiu uiNi’iie, aiie’ to pre¬ 
vent the flats from iiliii j upon u I mother mine fl I. 
qtienil) thin tlu) ii ft i. lo fiill fufpifled by ])i 
Halley, that 111 o V uf th( llir whieli tee lall ai * 

rcall) III muiiun, ti raugh that imtu u is 1 rhei fi .lo v 

I \ 



^cluGontin itfcif, or the diftanee i< fo great, that it can fcarre 
•*ani ihe pprccpliblc in half a century. It is, howerer, now 
aftrnnomical obf- rvalions, that Ardiuriis, 
Sirius, Aldcharan, Procynn, Callor, Rigel, Akair, and 
fc—-y-if/inany others, arc actually in maiioo : which conhder* 
ation, with tlK length of time nreeflary to ihuw any 
change of place, in bodies at fuch extreme dillance with 
the latenefs of any ohfervations on this head “ wotild 
lead us (fays Mr Herfchcl) to fuppofe that thciT is not * 
one fixed ftar in the heavens j" but “ many other rea- 
fi>ns (atlda he) will render this fo obvious, that there 
can IiHrdly remain a doubt of the general motion of all 
the llarry fyftcms, and CDnfcquently of the Tolar one 
»34 among tl!e reft. 

^tttiiiaioii «• I niight begin with principles drawn from the 
beftjr* ‘'f attraflion, which evidently oppofe every 

»om rc- ablolute reft in any one of the ttata, whon once 

nsining at 't is known that foinc of them are in motion : for the 
>Mhliit< change that niuft arife by fuch motion, in the value of 
a power which sAs inverfely as the fquares of the di- 
dances, muft he frit in all the neighbouring ftarof and 
if ihcfc he influenced hy the motion of the former, 
they will again afi'cA Oiofc that are next to them, and 
fu on, till alt are in motion. Now, as we know frve* 
r.sl ftiiis in dtven parts of the hcavcni do aAually 
change their place, it will follow, that the motion of 
our iotar fyllcm is not a mere hypothefis. And what 
svil) give additional weight to this confideration ta, that 
we liavc the greateft reafon to fuppofe moll of thofe 
very ftara which have been ohferved to move, to be fuch 
as arc ncareft to us j and therefore their influence on 
our iitiialioii would alone prove a powerful argument 
ill favour of the proper motion of llie fuit, had it been 
stj originally at reft.” 

ronjvc- After cnnmenttng a great many changes, which, 
urtkVMf from hill own obrerv.iti(>n, have happened among the 
trnii s th>f,;^cd flai*, and of which we have already given an ac* 

I nTw^"'* it feem natural (fays he), that 

sih thefe ohfervations fliould caufc a ftrong fufpicion that 
iroft probably every ftar in the henven is more orlcfs 
in motion ? And though we liave no reafon to thirtk 
llinl the difappearanec of fume ftars, or new appearance 
of others, nor indeed that the frequent changes in the 
magnitude of fo many of them, arc owing to tbdr 
change of diftance from us hy proper motions, which 
could nrit occafion thefe phenomena without being in- 
(.'onccivably quick ; yet we may weH foppole, that mo> 
lion is fomc wav or other concerned in producing theft 
efIVAs. A flow motion, foriflftanre, in an orbit round 
fume; large opaque body, where the ftar which is loft 
nr diminithed in magnitude might undergo ocraflonal 
occidtations, would account for feme of thofe changes; 
while others might perhaps be owing to the periodical 
return of fome large fpoti on that fide of the furface 
which is alternately tirrned towards us by the rotatory 
rtotiun of the ftar. The idea, alfo, of a body much 
fl.-ittencd by a quirk rotation, and having a motion 
flmilar to the moon’s orbit by a change of the place of 
its nodes, whereby more of the luminous furface would 
one time be expofed to us than another, tcuds to the 
lame cud : for we cannot help thinking with M. Uc Sa 
Lardc (Mem. 1776), that the fame force which gave 
fncii rotations would probably alfo produce motions of 
a dilTerent kind by a tranflation of the centre. Now, if 
the proper luction of the ftars is general be once admit* 
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ted, who can refufe to allow tKit ourfun with all itsCooclufioaa 
planets and comets, that is, the folar fyllcm, is 00 lefa 
liable to fuch a general agitation as we fiud to obtain 
among the reft of the ccleftial bodies i 

** Admitting this for granted, the greauft difficulty ■ i_, 

will lie how to difeern the proper motion of the fun • 

among fo many other and variouflycompoundid motions Huw to 
of the ftars. This is an arduous talk indeed : but Idifcovcrrhe 
lliall point out a method of dctcdlmg the ihrcdion andp.“’J*'‘J ‘”®’ 
quantity of the inppoled piupcr motion of the luu by u 
few geometrical deductions; and at the fame time fliow, 
by an application of them to fome known faAs, that 
wc have already fome reafon to guefs which way the 
foltr fyftem is probably tending its courfe. 

■tSuppofe the fun to be at S, fig. 101. the fixed 
ftars to ^ difperfed in all poffible dia-Aions and di* 
ftancei around, at r, /, j, /, &c. Now-, fetting aiide 
the proper motion of the ftars, let us firft cunfidcr 
what will be the confequeoce of a proper motion in 
the ftiB, aod kt it move io a direAion from A to* 

Mhk &. Soppofe it now arrived ai C : here, by a 
nerc lRfpefiion .ef'the %nre, it wdl be evident, that 
tbe ftars r, a, r, which were before firen at • <t will 
ssow, by tnotioii of tbe fua from S to C, appear to 

have gMe SB a eoaCRiry dircA iooi and be feea at f f ^ ; 
that 11 to kiy, every ftar will appev taare or left to 
have taecded from -the poiet B, bi tW wder of the 
Utters dd,sifli Tbe ooBeerk «f thn:^0{xifitkKtia 
equally true; for if die -fU)»ffiw>id a&';^Viesdr to bavc 
a retrogade motioo niith-«d|y^'ta tbepoiflt B, 
it is plain, «a a foppofiiun af Bsdtbetag at'iyeft, 
fun muft have a difcA tnottoo ttMaanb ^pSHi|| IRr-do 
occafion all thefe ap^araoea^ 
atim of what has b«CB bidi UK say'tew 
iftg inferences: 

•• I. The ^ateft, or iM^:MeBaii(ia 2 paatea ctf 
the fixed ftars (fig. l03.),aiill{U tipoa riw&aiwajipt 
in the line at rcAangletifdte jixrkdiiab: AiBbf 
the fon’sTnotieai. 

** i. Tbe paithl fyftettatkal-fNuvjlis-af every otbifr 
ftar j, r, j, not in the boe D£> s^l be to the total pa« 
nllax as the ftoe of ilie angle BSa, being the ftsr's di« 
fiance from that point towards which the fun moves^ 
to ridint. 

” 3. Tbe parallax of Ran at different diftancea will 
be inverfely as ihefe dilhinces; that is, one half at 
doohle the diftance, oneihtrdat three times, andfoonj 
for the fubtenfe >SC remainiiig the fame, and the pa* 
rallaAk angle being very fmall, we may admit the angle 
BrC to be inverfely as the fide Sa, which is tlic ftar’s 
diftance. 

“ 4. Every ftar at reft, to a fyftem in motion, will 
appear to move in a direclion contrary to that which 
the fyftem has. Ifeiire it follows, that ifthe folar fy, 
ftem be carried towards any ftar fttuaied in the ecliptic, 
every ftar, wbofe angular diftance in anlueJrntia (reck* 
oned upon the ecliptic from the ftur towards which the 
fyftem moves) is Ufs than 160 degrees, will decirafe in 
longitude ; and that on the contrary, every Aar, whofe 
diftance from the fame ftar (reckoned upon the eclip¬ 
tic, Lot m 18 Icfs than s 8 o degrees, will 

increafe in longitude in both cafes, without alteraiiou 
of latitude. 

The immenfe regions of the fixed ftars may be 
coufidered as an infuiitrly expanded globe, having the 

q folar 
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C'niirlirfjun fular fjfttm for ils ccnlrc. The mod p oper method 
ittii I t'i<, thtitfoie oi hitdin^' orl t!ic diie^ioit of the motion of 
forp^-iiiiir jhe fitn is, to diudt otir oLdivaiiuiii on the filUtia* 
A}'pf4fjn- patallaa of the h\id date into three pi iritipal/ oiks. 

Theft, Jor the turxnitncc (i{ hatd JnHiumtnt , niiy 
he affimitd fo at to ht thirn pals an tind the equator 
at>d tilt lolihtial lultius, tvtr^ one btin^ at ttctanglis 
to the olhei two, aetuiding to tht ihiet dtnitndoiis of 
Jol ds.*’ Oui aiitlinr, then, having fnformed u'that 
i liftivitionii on tlouh'f ftars ait meill proper for afur- 
till in,’this point, gites an aetounl of three 7 onea he 
lilt II irked out lui this puipuit, the tquatoiial rone, 
eemtainnq 150 clouhlt ilai>; that of the equinoctial 
tolurr, eittiiiling 10 degrees of a gieat cntle on each 
lull, as fai a> it is vihhlt* on our heiinrphcrc, seliitli saitl 
contain about 70 d^ble dars; and thnt of the (olHitial 
coltiK, intiuding t2o, btfidee a rone nf the ecliptic 
rontainiiig a gieat miny double darn which may under- 
gunstiihntioria by the moon. It it of the fame extent. 
Olid iiit]uji.( about 130 doubk ftara. 

To apply tliia theory, it it nectflary, in thtf Srft 
plate, to obferve, that the rule* of pldlofo^izhig dircA 
m to refer all 1' 
ctplei •« are fuj 


therefore, haWhg 
proper motiMi * 
maybe ^ 

"it. 
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in rtility llte motion nowaftribed to It, then wlut al > foncluf 
noineis have alitady ubftntd Cuuteining i!i< tlitnge 
of plati of the llirs, and have called tlicir proper mo. 1'" 
tioii, will bttutnt only an apparen' motion \ and t inne uv'*"** 
obfervations nnill diU point out, b) the detjaliunt fimn 
the gtntial law, whith the dara will follow in ihofc 
jppaiLiU motiona, wliat may be their i.al proper in<i. 
linns, as well a, lelalive didanees. ** 13 iit (faja Mi, 
llerfihel) led I fltould be ccnfiired ioi adniiilui}i 
fo new and eapiial a motion upon too Highr a found i. 
tion, I mud obfeive, that the concurr>.iiec uf tin ft fe\iii 
principal dam eaiiiiot but gne (unit s due to .m hyp j. 
thehs that will fimphf) the celellial mutioiik in g\.uci il. 

We know that the fun, at the didanei of a lixed Itai, 
would appear like one uf them , and fiom analog) tee 
conclude the fixed ftars to be ftinr. Now, liiiee the <p. 
patent motions e>f thole fi vin Ildi s may Le aceouiilid fui, 
either by fuppofing tlum to move in the inai net ihiy 


ifpldlorojphizng 4 
lb ta «•' kM* iwil rinsple psi». 
ft mpMtf ^hem. A-ftnUoom^ 
‘y tiblWm wliat ‘Akt 'call a 
«$ the ibed ftam, awl which 
moa I0 th«A all, ought t« rrlbUe 
and ml' motion of 
'I irffl anfntr thf knowB 
Ift tha froper iliotion of 
huji*li'mw geuimal law 

the proper motions 
W, Procyon, Pollux, 
art at follow 

•<^93 1 ''. 40 , 

Ainfla and ArAurus, 
ihttteasix. l^2o and 
et oof* fig. 10^ reprefent 

^_ .1 ttoM 'M^SSaborftHAentXftOeo ftars refer* 

m to ^'aifcordiq^li>|A«rfeCpedi*e right afcendoni, 
having the folar fydem ia tti Centre. Affume the di* 
region AB from a point Ibmeiriiei'c not far from the 
yylh degree of right afeenCon to its oppofite a57th de- 
grit, and fupptiie the fun to move in that dtrefbou 
from S tnwaida B, then will that one motion aofwer 
that of all tile dars together; for if the fuppoStion be 
true, AiAuiUk, Regulus, Pullux, Procyun, Caftor, 
end SiiKis, iiioiild appear to detreafe in nght afecn- 
fion, while « Aquila , on tiie contrary, iliould appear 
to increafe. Moreover, fiippofe the luntoafiend at 
the fame timi, in the faroe direflion, towards fome 
point in the northern hemirpbiic, for intlatice towards 
tile cnndclUtioii HlicuIcs ; then will alfo the obferrrd 
change of declination of >Sinu 8 and Au tuius be icfnlv. 
cd into the fittgle motion of the fydem. Mmy difB- 
(ultick indeed yet lema 11, lurb as the Lcitcfpondtnce 
(>l the exaA quantity of n ufon ohicivid m cjih dvr, 
with whdi will he afligni d to 11 by thib htpotluha. But 
It H to be rtmcaibcr^, tlia’ the sciy didlicnt and ilill 
iiiik.ii>iw II d’llaiiucj of the lived dark mull, ftn a guol 

wliile yit, leave us lu the daik as to the diid appliex. 
tion ill tilt theuTV s and tliat any devietiuii fiom it may 
raii^y be ae,.(>unted for hum tlie dill uiktiowii rral 
pro tr Hioiioii of thv dars} foi if the foUr fy Rem Lave 
\oL.ll. Partll. 


appear to do, or elfe by fuppi 1 1 g .be inn 
have a nation in a diuclion foi ihi w nut 
that which I have jiT',’iud to it, 1 think wi- at 10 
more autburi/ed to Injipolc tin iin .it red tbai we 
ftiould be to dem th. Ounn il motion i f ih i nth , ix* 
isepttng iR this ufpiA, tint il ]no>r if in hiui 
rery numcious, wlitics the f 
tliougli capital t< dimii u ' 

The fitllowin^ l il 1 , liken 


.done to 
fji ill m 
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I I uf only on a i< .v 
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111 Dt 11 Lniide, of I 0 " I c «*f 
the change of ii^ht dhtnhtm .iiitl die’ 1 luii ol twilie" 
dais, la brought J an ad htion.d piool < 1 ihi. <1 .Ai * mjijs 


Names ol bisrs 
ArdluiUJ 
Slims 
fi Cygni 
Pioeyon 
I Cygiii 

Y Anctis 

Y Gemini 
Aldiharaa 
fi Gimini 

Y Piicium 
* Aqnile 
m Gsmtni 
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Fig. lOy. lepie^iiils tlmn pu intid on the pl.ine 01 
the cqUritni. Tliey aie all in the noilheni hcinilplie e 
except Sinus, which mud bt foppofid to he vnwed 111 
the coniase pait of tlie oppe life lull ol the globe, 
while the retl are diawn on the eonvo. fuifui. Re. 
gultts being added to tliat ■iiiin»'i, ,ti) ] Catloi being 
double, we have 14 dars; and tvtiy R n’s motion l\* 
ce*pt Regulus being afEgned in dccliiutton as well as 
nght afeendon, we have no fewei than 27 given nio. 
lions to account for. Now, hy aRiiming a pn.il foone-„| 
where ueai ^ Hercules, and fuppolnig the fun to have the ftvri 
a pioper niotiou towards that part uf the lii.ivena, weinouBCtd 
dull acrouot for az of thele motions. loi 4 
■ Aqnilc, i Cygiii, y Pifemin, y Aintis, and Aide- 
banio, ought, upon the fiippufed mot on oi the fun, to 
have an apparent prgpuOion aeeoiding to the hour 
circle XVllI, XIX, XX, ^e 01 lu iiiercafe in rigfif 
afeendon I while Aiflurns, Rtgulus, the two danii 
• Gennnorum, Pollux, Proeyoii, Sinus, and y 
minouim, fhould apparently go bat k in the oidtr. 

XV, XIV, &C. of the hour tirele, fo at to deer 
nght afceufion. But aeeordiiig to De la L'l 
table, exeeptiiig fi Cygm and y Anetis, all tbefei 
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re^y tike place. • With regard to the cbwJge 
Mote ^ dttcliBiooQi every dar in the table fliould go towai^ 
|||rram t and here we findbttt three exceplioni» in 

jlind ■ Crgai and y Pifciom. So that, upon the 
whole, we'have but fire deviationi out of 37 known 
motions which this hypothefis will sot account for ; 
Mid thefe cxerptionimuft be refolved into the realpro> 
per motion of the dars. 

Some circuBiftancesinthe quantity of thefe motions 
alfo de&rve d'Jr notice. In the firil place, Arflurua 
and Sinus being the lai^eft of the ftara, and therefore 
probably the neared, ought to have the greateft appa* 
rent motion both in right afeeafion and declination ; 
which is agreeable to obfervation, aa appears from the 
table. 2. With regard to the right a&«irion oely, 
Ar^unis being better fitoated to Slow its motioa, 
ought to have it much greater; as we findnadaatty 
has. Aldcbaran, both b^adly fituated tad cenfider^y 
fmallcr, ought, according to the fame rule, tb Slow 
hut little motion, &e.; all of which it confarmabla-to 
the table. A very driking agreement with the hypiM 
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Table I. 


l^thuTC 

of 

ha fears. 


Karnes of Stars. 
H Ceti 
m Arietis 
>Ccti 

• Celt 

• Perfei 

a Pleiadum 
y Eridani 
« Tauri 
» Aurige 
0 Orioiiit 
|9 Tauri 
^ Hydrw 
y Leporii 
s Urlw Majoria 
w Serpe^ ' 


Motlsn of Declin. 




thefts may nlfo be obferved in Cador and Pollux,^th. »t!wrfctfril 


of which are pretty well lituated : and iccordiagtys 
find that Pollux, for the fize of the dar, (hows as madh 
motion in right afccnfion as we could exped ; though 
it is remarkable that Cador, though equally weO pla> 
ved, fhows no more than half the motion by the table. 
This is feemingly contrary to the hypotheils: but it 
mud be remembered, that Cador is a double dar, and 
the two of which it confids are nearly equal to each 
otlier in ludre; fo that, as we can allow only half the 
light-to each, there is a drong prefumption of their 
being at twice the didance of Pollux, which agrees 
very well with obfervation. It might alfo be obferved, 
t-hat we Aiould' be involved in great difBculiy by fup* 
pofing the motion of Cador really to be in the dar: 
for how extraordinary mud be the concurrence, that 
two liars, viz. thufe that make up this apparently fingle 
one, Ihould both have a proper motion fo exadUy alike, 
that in all ourobfervations hitherto, we have not found 
them difagrec a fingle fecond cither in right afeeadoa, 
or in in declination, for 50 years together ? 

(Arguments ® poftfcripi to this paper on the motion of the 
Tonithc folar fydem, Mr Herfchel brings feveral additMaal 
iibllws. confirmations of his hypothefis from the woriu of Mr 
[wnsof Mr^jygr, Thefe contain a catalogue of the places of 

^ flare obferved by Mr Mayer in 175 6, and whofe pfatca 
Bethel's compared with tbofc of the fame flara given by Rx>e« 
i" * 7®®* goodnefa of the inftnimeat 

with which Mr Roemer made his obfervaiions, Mr 
Mayer givei it as his opininn, that where tbedifagree« 
ment in the place of a ftar is bat a fmall, it may Ik at« 
tribuced to the imperfection of the indrument, but that 
when ii amounts to 10" or 15", it is a very probable 
indication of motion in fuch a flar} and he a^s, that 
wisen the difagreement is fo much at in fome dvi which 
he name* (among which it FomahmJ, where the dif. 
ference is si" in 50 yean), he has not the lealt doubt 
of a proper motion. The following tables arc extrad* 
aid from Mr Mayer's work ; one contains the Rars 
Usllefe motion agree* with Mr Herfebers hypothefis; 
r thofe that difagrec with it, and whofe phe> 
« muft therefore be either aferibed to a proper 
a of the dare thcmfelves, or to fome otWr more 
!0 caufe. 
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Appearaix 
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TshWsof 
moving ' 
iUlB. 


• .Orio;^' 
ft Gewdndkosa 
{ Maria - 
^ Caacri 
< Ur£r Majori* 
CPcgBfi 
fomahand 
H Pegafi 
xAndrom. 
d Cafilopcis 


KtawtefSHn. 

Polara 
y Ceti ■ ■ 

UPeAl : 

^Gountor. 
s Ctala iKaJoi’. 
t Hydrie 

• Hydre 
#Hercutia 
yCygai 
I Peg^ 

< Pegafi 

•* From tlie firft taWc, (fays Mr Herfchel), we ga» 
tVr that the principal ftari, Lucida Lyrz, Capella, 

• Orionii, Rigel, Foroahand, • Serpeoturii, • Aquarii, 
« Arietis, * Perfei, ■ AiidroniedK, m Tauri, • Ceti, and 
zo more of the moil diftinguilhed of the fecond and 
third rank of the dars, agree with our propofed folar 
motion ; when, on the contrary, the fecond table con* 
taint but a few dars, and not 1 fingle one of the firft 
ntagnitude among them, to oppofe it. It it alfo re- 
markable, that many flars of the firil table agree both 
in right afccnfion and declination with (lie fup]>ufition 
of a folar motion; whereas there is not one among thofe 
of the fecond table which eppofes it in both direction*. 
This fecmi to indicate, that the fiilar motioa, U fome 

of 
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Cenctufioni of them at lead, tias cOuntera£led| and thereby deftroy- 
from iht effeS of their own proper motion in one direc* 

Af>pew2-render it infcnfible t otherwife it would 
Cl*. appear iioprobable, that eight ftara out of twcl«, con- 
* — _ rained in the tatter table, (hnuld nnty have a motion at 

re/^angles, or in oppofition to any one given direflion. 
'I'lie fame m»y alfu be fnid of t p dan of the former 
tablci that only agree with the folar motion one way, 
and are as to fenfe at red in the other direAion ; but 
ihefe fingularitics will nut be near fo remarliable when 


other hand, thofe on tbeoppfite dde will feem to con- 
trad their diilancet, tnd come nearer each other." 
" Now (fay# Mr Herfoiiel), if we recoiled what has 
been faid of the motion of the dara, we find that thofe, 
toward* wbicb I fuppofe tbe fular fjfftem to move, do 
ixally recede from each other; for inilance, Ardurua 
from M Lyra:, « Aquile and <* Aquarii from m Ser~ 
penlarii, and i Urfz Majorii; and, on the contrary, 
thofe in the oppofite part of the heavens do really 
come nearer each other, as Sirius to Aldcbaran, Pro- 


Cr)aeItlCBj| 
front ths? 
fore|;oiii|‘'. 
Appearing 


we have the motion of the fun to compound with their 
own proper motions. 

The motions of • I.yrz and t Urfz M'->jorii towards 
the north, are placed in the iird table : tu underdaod 
the reafun of which, it will be neceflary to point out 
the general law by #hich the apparent declinations of 
the daps at prefent under conrideritioD arc goversed- 
To deli- Let an arch of po** be applied to a fphere reprefcotiog 
neate the dan, fo as always to pafs through the apex 

ri'oiloM'of motion ; then, while one end of it is drawn 

the ftari. the equator the other will describe on the fphe> 

rical furface a curve which will pafs through the rale 
Spherical equator, and return into kfdf at the a^. Thit 

conchoid curve, not.taken notice ^ef by.o^r autbori, Mr Hcr^ 
deliuibed. fchel calls a j^boii, from the maaner in 

which it is gcoenBed* ' ’Hue law then ia, that ^ the 
dars in the aorthw hdou^Aiere, dtnted within the 


the ftari. 
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Spherical 

eoneboid 

deliuibed. 


. nodatfd part -of w 3 { ftem ho go to the 

. fyftca'towards Ita a- 

' feuclswarda. A fimiUr 

^ feathem hcBulpbere. 
iff [roi wyh aif ’ Hilpi ji ’■iaili 11 d of dadiog whether 

kfCvent is known, will fall 
1 which he ac- 
^3lSkl9Sul$n|«pi|tt Dotioa in m Lyrz and 

and of Rigel both in right 
I'SlMra l j ' ■blr ^ .tiir hl jiliUl . i il.fi'e fb^wing manner: 

that wa may realbaably 
Itappo^ tam io iie tntMBg titofe fbat are neareft to 
M t and if they h^ «ew coofiderable motioa, it wonld 
.moft hkely iuve been oi(covmd, fince the variauoivt 
of Sirius, Arflurtit, Procyon, Cador* and Pdtux, &c. 
have not efetped our notice. Now, from the i^e 
principle of the motion of the folar fydem, by which 
we have accounted for the apparent motion of the lat¬ 
ter dars, we may Account for the apparent rd of the 
funner. Thofe two bright dm, • Lyrz and « Orio« 
nit, are placed fo near the direAion of the affigned fo- 
ler motion, that from the application of the fecoad 
theorem (N° aj6), their motion ought to be infenfible 
in right afeendon, and not very conlldcrable in declina¬ 
tion { all whicli is confirmed by obfervationt. With 
refpefl to Rigrl and « Serpcntaiii, admitting them 
both as ftara Urge enough to have (hown a proper mo¬ 
rion, were their fituation otherwife thai it is,, we find 
that they alfo (hould be apparently at reft in right af- 
cenfion ; and Rigel, having foutbern declination, and 
being a lefi confiderable dnr than c Orionis, which 
Ihuws but It" motioA towards the fouth in 50 years, 
its anjnrcnt motion in declination may nn that account 
hi' alfo too fmall to become vifible.” Our author con¬ 


cludes with a remarkable padage from Mayer, to the 
following pnrpofe, vi«. ** If it be poifible that tbe fun 
has any proper motion of his own, the ftars in that 
part of the heavens towards which he moves,- muft ap. 
pear to open and recede from each other, wiiile on the 


cyon to « Arietit, Cador, Pollux, Regulus, See. to 
« C«:i, a Perfei, m Andromedz, &c. It mnft be added, 
however, that we cannot expeft immediately to per¬ 
ceive any effefU of tbit motion, excepting in fuch lUrn 
as are neareft to us. But ns we have at prefent no 
other method of judging of the relative diftance of the 
fixed ftars than from their apparent brightnefs, thofe 
that arc moft likely on that account to be afteiftrd by 
a paralUx ariling from the motion of the folar fyftcm, 
are the very ftars which have been pointed out from 
Mayer's own table." 

With regard to the quantity of motion in the folarVrludiy o| 
fyfiem, or the velocity with which the fun and planets'he h.l.ir 
change their pUceS in abfolutc fpace, Mr Herfchel pro-^I^^"* 
pofes only a few diftant hints. *' Prom the annual 
parallax of the fixed ftars (fays he), which from my 
own obfervations I find much Icfs than it has hither¬ 
to been thought to be, we may certainly admit, that 
the diameter of the earth’s orbit, at the diftnncc of 
Sirius or Ar^ltirus, would not ncaily fubtend an angle 
of one fecond ; but the apparent motion of Ar^Uirus, 
if owing to a tranftation of the foUr fyftcm, amounts 
to no Icfs than 2".7 a-ycar, as will appear if wc com¬ 
pound the two motions of 1' 11" in right afcenfiun, 
and t' 55" iu declination into one fingle motion, and 
reduce it into an annual quantity. Hence wc may, in 
a general way, eftimatc that the folar motion can cer¬ 
tainly not be Icfs than that which the earth has in her 
annual orbit." 

Sect. IV. (V tte diff'erent by tuhich ibt CV- 

tcjiia! i'hetiomtiia haw been accountedfor. 

Ir treating of tbe various fyftemt which haur been 
isveotedtn diftcrent ages, we do not mean to give an 
account of the various obfurdities that have been 
bmacbed by individuals on this fubje£l ; but ftjiQ 
confine ourfelves to thofe fyftems which have been 
of confiderable note, and been generally followed for 
a number of years. Concerning the opinions of the 
very firft aftronomers about the Tyftem of nature, we 
are neceflarily as ignorant as we are of thofe aftro- 
oomers themfelves. Whatever opinions are banded 
down to us, muft be of a valUy later-date than-the iti- 
troduflion of aftronomy among mankind. If.wc may 
hatard a conjedure, however, we are iiiclined to think 
that the firft opinions on this fiibjcCl were much more 
juft than thofe that were held afterward* fur many ages. ^ 
Wc arc told that Pythagoras maintaiiu-d the motion of Pyth^po. 
the earth, which is now utiiverfally bclitved, but etreanfs^em. 
that time appears to Iktve been the opinion of only a 
few detached individuals of Greece. As the^ Greeks 
borrowed many things from the Egyptians, and Py¬ 
thagoras had travcll^ into Egypt and Pheuice, it is 
pixibable he might receive an account of this hypothe¬ 
cs from thence : but whether he did fo or not, we irave 
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OftheiUf. now nn mcani of kncwiog, neither is it of any im- 
f*”"' portanuf wliellitr he <liJ or not. Ccrt.-iin it is how. 
which the prevail in his ilays, nor 

CeJvftnl **'*'^7 3jjes after. In the aJ century after Curift» 
Phenonio the veiy iidinc iif llic Pytliugorean tiypothetis was ftip. 
itahsve prettVtl hy a fylUm crefted by the famous geographi-r 
h“" «■ a.iil aUrniiointT Claudius Ptolcmxus. This fytleni, 
tiHintc tommonly goes by the name of the Plo/imuir, 

be feems not to have originally iiivertid, but adoptid 
SayptclTcd 1^5 prevailing one of that age } and pcihapt made 
hythci'cu-it fomewhut more coufifleiit than it was before. He 
kniaic. flippofed the enrth at reft in the centre of the iiDivcrfe. 

Koiiitd the earth, and the neared to it of all the heaven¬ 
ly bodies, the moon performed its monthly revolu¬ 
tions. Next tn the moon was placed the planet Mer¬ 
cury i ilicu Ve>ius i and above that the Aun, Man> Ju> 
pile!', and .Saturn, in their proper orbits; then the 
Iplicie of the lixed dars} above ihefe, two fpliercs' 
of wlialbe calkd heavens; above thew wm 

■ lie primiiii) iiioinic, which by turning'round once in 
I'.oiirs, by foiiie uiiacrouiitabie means or other, cu^. • 
III d ail the uil .ilorg with it. The primum mobile 
eiieoinjiuded by the empyrean heaven, which was of a. 
.i.hic foiin, and the feat of angels and bleffed fpirita 
(tvtidis the niotiiins of all llic heavens round the earth 
once Id 34 hours, each planet was fuppofed to have a 
paitieiilar iiioliuii of ii--own ; the muoii for indance, 
once ill a month, perfunned an nddilioiial revolutiou, 
the foil in a year, &c. See Fig. 150. 

It IS ciify to fee that, on tins fiippofition, the con- 
fiifed molioiis of the planets already delcribed could 
never he accounted fur. Had they circulated uniformly 
round the earth, theii nppaicnt motion ought always 
to h ive been equal and uniform, without appearing 
eiilur ftatioiiary or retiogradc in any part of their 
coiii-fcs. In conreqiience* of this ubje^on, Ptolemy 
was obliged to invent u great number of ciicUs, inter- 
fcmig With l acli other, whh h he called ff<hyr/e/ 
liteiilnes, Thcl’c proved a ready and edeclual falvo 
for alt the defects «if his fydem: as, whenever a planet 
was deviating fit.m the courfc it ougitt on his plan to 
luve followed. It was then only moving in an epicycle 
or an cicentric, and would in due time fall into its 
piop.T path. As to the nutuml cjufes by which the 
pl.uicts were direClvd to mo.e in thefe epicycles and 
(ccei'.trics, it i> no wonder that he found himfelf much 
at a lofs, and was obliged to have recourfe to divine, 
power for an explanation, or, in other words, to own 
that his fyllfin was unintelligible. 

This fylti m continued to Lc in vogue till the begm- 
Wun'ysumnitig (if tlie 16th century, when Nicolaus Copeniicua, 
»«ivcd l)y j native of Thorn (a city of Regal Prufiia), and a man 
grtat abilities, began to try whether a more fatii- 
fatllory inaimer of accounting fur the apparent motions 
of tlic heaveiily bodies could not be obtained than was 
afforded liy the Ptolemaic hYpothvfis. He had recourfe 
to every author upon the fubjeft, to fee whether any 
bad been more confiftcri: in explaioing the irregnLir mo¬ 
tions of th<' ftaia than the mathrmatical fchools: but he 
r«ee4ved no f.>ti'.f<iftion, till he fi.iiiiil ftril from Cic.To, 
that Nicetas the Syracofan had niaintained the motion 
of the earth i and next fivm Plutarch, that others of 
the ancients h.ul been of the fame opinion. From the 
nts -hr couhl o' uin from the ancients, Coprnii. 
citiUj^udeduced a mu.ft comphtr fy[lcRi,capablcof folr- 
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ing every phcnam?non in a fatiaf.iclory r.isntier. From Of thr ^if- 
him this fyftetn hath ev<T .ariirwjrd:i been called the 
CoArmeuf/, «uJ is reorcli'iiieil li '. i?2. Herr the Inn / 

IS li^rpoicd tn be in the centre; n--st lion rwidves the 
pTanit Mercury } then Veiiiiv i next, ibi- K.irlli, wilh Chrnmrn- 
tlie Moon; beyond thef; Mars, Jiijiitir, and .'raturn ; nah.,ve , 
and far beyond the orbit of Siturr., b;- fnppofrd Hic 
fixed liars to be placed, whieb formed the bound.Mies *'’'”'''’^ 
of ihc vifiblc crratioa. 
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Though this hypulficfi.i afinrdedthe only natural and Tyrh'inir 
fatisfudtory folutioii of the phenomena which fo much fj,uni. 
perplexed Ptolemy’s fydem, it mit with gicst oppo- 
fit ion at firfl: which is not to be wondered at, co’il d.r- 
ing the age in which he lived. Kveu the famous aibo* 
nomer Tycho Crahe could never aifent to the earth’s 
motion, which was the fuundution of C<-puini<;iis’s 
fuhene. He therefore invented another fyd.m, where-rig. iji. 
by be avoided the afertbing of motion to the earth, 
and at the fapie tine got clear of the difficulties with 
wbieb Ptolemy was embarrafied. In this fyflen, the 
cartk was fuppafad tise centre of the orbits of the fun 
idtdaOBn ( But the fan was fuppofed-to be the centre 
df^«ri)Ufr.of the five planets { £wthflt the fun with 
aQ tBe.pllpeU were by Tycho St*he feppofnl to tiim 
rpowdi tW earth, ia or^r to (aoh ike motion of the 
eatfKrVoB^Us axis once in z4bmtPB-.Thin fytlera wu 
never milch feUowed, the fupetii^ty of ^ic £^«micsn 
fcheme being evideot at s^r 

The fyfiem of Cope«ib}i. fiaoo into itmv»r-lr^>ww. 

ful credit, phitofoplicn bwfrt' tfT fe |ni fe 
of the planetary reoUoDSt 
upon what has beeu advMt^^ ' ' * 

wc fhall contest ourfelvca'lW . ^ „ 

the threefamouifyftomi* tha.Cipipi^'kba: 
and what is fometimac 

Des Cartes, tU foBn^er^d^'fe' , 
his time has been Clflal 
the beginning.of the'iyth BeiaBy. 
to, have been bovTowed 
critu« and SjWTBntft; 

formed, by i#pai«ioi^«i0ti<M asMatc'BeiiiM; 

called aiomi, ‘SKhtch coaU not be divided into a fmallv ' 
pats. Bat though the philwfophy of Dis Cartes re- 
umbled that of the Corpofcularians, in accountiivg for 
all tltc phenomena of nature, merely from matter and 
motion: he differed from ttiein in fuppofiug the ori¬ 
ginal parts of matter cspable of being broken. To 
this property his Materia SuUilit owes its origin. To 
each of his atoms, or rather fmall maffes ol mutter, 

Des Cartes attributed a motion on its axis, and like- 
wife msintained that there was a gencrid motion of 
the whole matter of the univerfe, round like 3 vortex 
or whirlpool. From this complicated motion, thofc 
particles, which were of an angular furin,' would have 
their angles broke off; and the fragment* which were 
broke off, being fm-dhr than the particles from which 
they were abraded, behoved to form a matt’.T of n more 
fubtilc kind than that made of large particles: and as 
there was no end of tlie abrafion, di.ftVrent kinds of 

matter of .-ill degree* of fioenefa woiitj Se produced. 

The fiaeft forts, he thniight would iiaturall-/ feparate 
thimfelvcsfrom tlic reft, and Ik accumulated in parti¬ 
cular places. The finell of all would therefore be col- 
Ufted in the fun, which was the centre of the univerfe, 
wbufc vurtex was the whole ethereal matter in the ere- 

atiiou. 
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Of th: tJlf- ation. As all ilifl phnets were immerfed io this vor- 
f(ie>i< S,- |^.)(^ they Ik'IiovoJ to he cairicd rnund by it, in dihcr- 
wh "i the times, propDiiiomd to their diitances; thofc which 
OiUttial m-‘ar;il the fun arculaiing The moll quiwkly ; and 

J’liciiuuicii* thofc farthc'tt ofi’ ir.ortj fliiwly j ae thofc partB of a vor- 

luvi- tex which are laithifl lemoved from the centre are oh- 
sicovniLd ftrvcd to circiilnu- more llmvly than thofc which ate 
neart!K Bcfidtt tliia gcncr.il vortex of the fun, each 
u( the planetb liad a p.irticuhir vurlex of their own by 
tviiich their fccoiidary planets were carried round, and 
any other body th.il happened to coifle withut rcacii of 
it would hkewiie he eanuil away. 

It is eafr to fee, fmm ih x Ihort acconot of Des 
Cui'ics’s I'ylicm, that the whole ot it tv<\& a niere 
pi inap'ii i for h.ij he hern required to prove llie cxift- 
e:<cc of hill materia lubtihs, he mud undoubtedly have 
f.iilid ill tile attempt; and hence, though his hypothec 
fis was for foine lime followed for' want of a better, yet 
it gave way tu that of Ni wion almoli as foon as it was 
pi'opofvd. 

The gencrul view of t^ folar fyftem given by this 
celebrated philofophef, is not di 9 «re&t, wbat has 
been laid down Is t|f<)'fcicgoing iediions. The fun is 
placed in or near tbc-imtte | about wbntn the fix pla> 
nets, to wtiicli II (srehA, Gforgium Sithtt is oow 
added,, coflthva'dhi tautk wuh dt£M«nt degrees of ve. 
locity, shd at diftercjA The firfi and near> 

ell to the fp ~' 


, Mat VeiKw, then the Earth 
after him, Jupiter; 
i|^- it letl^aa far as diU-overies 
SUtu. Four of 
^^iMf-stra called, arc attended 
;9lf^W the eanb. Thcfeare, 
fhe Gcnrfputn Sidus: of 
‘1 'the fecond, four, the 
tliooub probably there 
aaw'lse'afaris-')^ Sabred lay reaion of their fmall* 
tim or dtBanon 

Thongh thefe ^^UmA's ^ntforml^ and at all times 
th-- picntTs refpeft tne Cun as the centst of their motion, yet they 
elhpdctl, do not always preferve the fame dtilanee him I nei> 

ther du they all move in the fame plane, though every 
one of them revolves in an orbit whnfe plane if ex* 
tended would psfs through the fuu’s centre. The 
line in which the planes of any of the planetary orbits 
orofs the orbit of the earth is called the tine of its 
nodes, and the ]>oints of uiterfeSion are the ne/fn 
themfelves. Each of them moves in an orbit fomewhat 
elliptical; and thus fuiru-tiiru'S approaches nearer, and 
at others recedes farther from, the fun than before. 
This deviation from a circle is called the teeeittriil/y of 
the orbit; the point where it is fartheft diflant irora 
the fun is called its aphthnn; and wheie neareft, the 
pcrihtlion. Tlie ecceutiicitits of tlic different planets, 
'nnici. however, arc very different. In Uatiirn the proportion 
.phe- 0f 1^5 gveattll dillaiice to the kwll is fomeihiiig Icfs 
' much nearer to this ihaii to to 9 ; 

t rhntii Ji'pitef 5 it is fomethiiig greater than that of 11 to 
10: in Mars, it exceeds the proportion of 6 tu 
in the earth, it is only in rlie proptirticn of about 30 
to 39; iu Venus Hill lefs, being only an 70 to 69; 
but in Mercury it b much greater than in any of the 
tell, being little lefs than thni of 3 to 2. The aphe» 
ks of all the planets are not fituated un the fame fide 
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of the fun, but in ihcpofition, iliowu iig. lofi.; thriigh 
tlufe pofitions arc allb vjr.al.L, u.s il.all be iiftcrwariK 
more fully explaiacd. The iwtMitrioiiy of the CJccr- 
giunt .Sidus is not yet dctvi-initir.l, though it U rnppul'. 

ed to he Ufa thin llut of the roll. .All of them re¬ 
volve from Weil to call ; and the moll remote is the 
loiigill of fininiing its eoiiiie round the fun. 

Each of the planets moves in its mbit xtunj the fun 
in fuch a manner, that tlic line drawn from the fun to 
the planet, by accompanying the pliinet in its motion, 
will deferibe about the fun equal fpnoes in equal limes. 

There is alfo a certain relation between the grcati r arc 
of thefe ellipfes and the times iu whicli tile planets 
perform their revolutions through thitn, which ni.iy In- 
expreffed in the following miiontr: Let the pvn.ni c 
one planet be expreffed by the letter A, the gieau. 
axis of its orbit by 0 ; let the period of ano- 
thCT planet be denoted by B, and thr greater 
axis of this phiiiel's orbit by E. 'I'heii if C 
be taken to bear the fame pnipurtion to B ai 
Bl>ears to A ; likewifc if F be taken to bear 
the fame pioportioa to K as E bra's to I), and G Ukr . 
to bear the fame proportion likewite to F as E ]>' .n. 
tu 0 ; then A Ihnll bear the fame piopuition to C 
D bears to G. 

J 1. Of Cailrijxial Powers in genera'- 

Before we aUvmpi lo giiv any particular i.iplanaiion .1,^ fj; 
of the caiiles prodiitins; the jil.iiiccary motion.., it will.iDiJirinc of 
be riteeffary to jiremilc fouirltung of Sir IfauiTNexvtoii’ti.' nn ini-i-l 
dodiriae of I'tiuripetal furees, .is upon lliai ihpi-nds 
dodrineof graviiiiiior, ami of the whole ecU ll.’.iil fylcein. 

The firll effcCl of thefe powerj ii>, t.i caute tinv liody 
projeftrd in a ilraiglit line deviate from it, and d.-feiii'C 
an incurvated one, which lluiil .ilways he hxnl towdiilr 
the centre to winch the body is fuppolnl tu have a ten* 
dency. It ia not, howevir, ueLifl'jry lluit the moviiig 
body fiiould approach the reiitre ; it may even rcCL-de 
farther from 11, notwi;hll.niding its bting drawn h) 
it 5 but this prupetty unifi nnly helnngs to it, that t l.o 
line iu which it moves will he continually concave to¬ 
wards the centre to which the jwwer is diuded. 

Let i\ (fig lo?.) he the centre of a force. T.et a 
body in B bo moving in ihe Jirediion of the llraight 
line BC, in wluili Inie it would coniiniu' lu iimv.' il 
Hr.difturbed; but bring altinfteJ hy the Lcntiipefal 
force towards A, the bedy mult rivt'IT.irily ihjnrt fiom 
tins line BC ; aud hting drawn into 1 lu-rurvL line B 0 , ^ 

mull pafa between the liiiis AB uinl BC. It i- . vi- 
dent,'Uierr.'orr, that the body i- It heing giar'ndly 
turned off from the ftraight line BC, it will at lint he 
convex towards that line, and concave tow.iida . A.kI 
that the curve will always continue to have iIiik cuncQ- 
vrty towards A, may thus appear: In the line BC. 
near to B, take any point, as E. fiom wlneh the line 
EFG may be fo d'dwn as to touch the curve line BU 
iu fume point, as F. Now, when thr body is coire tu 
F, if the centripetal power were irpoieiliatrly to be 
fufpended, the body would no longer continue to move 
in a curve line, but, being left to iifilf, would fortii- 
with renffumr a ilraiglit civiirfe, and thiit ilraight courfe 
would be in the line FG ; for that line is in the dine* 
tion of ihr b«>dy’s motion of the point F. B'ut ibe 
ceutiqvetal forti- Cvintiiiuing it's energy, the J)ody wijl 
be gradually drawn from this line FG fo as tu keep in 

tbr. 
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br c'c^ri- tlic Ime F'D| an<! nuke that tine, near the point F, to 
pcul be conoKre towards the point A) and in this maneer 
lyowm- jjjjy jjg followed to itacourCethroughoot the 

line BD, and c^cry part of that line be fhown to be 
concave towards the point A. 

Again, The point A (fig. lo8.) being the centre of 
a ceniripctnl force, let a l^y at B fet nut to the di* 
rcflion uf the ftraigUt line BC, perpendicular to the 
line AB. It will be eafily conceived, that there ii no 
other point in the line BC Co near to A as the point 
B ; that AB is. the (hortefi, of all the line* which can 
be drawn from A to any part of thf line BC ( all others 
as AI) or AE, being longer than AB> Hence it foU 
lows, that the body fetting out from it, if it moved 
in the line DC, would recede more and more from 
the point A. Kow, an the operation of a centMetal 
force is to draw a body towards the centre of that ioecci 
if fuch a force a£i upon a refliog body, it muA seoef* 
fatily put that body fo into motion as tocaufe it cwve 
towards the centre of the force : if the body were of . 
itfelf moving towards (hat centre, it would accdcraM 
that motion, and caufe it to move fafler down t bltt.i{ ' 
the body were in fuch n motion that it would of itfiitf 
recede from the centre, it is not nccefTary that the 
tioD of a centripetal power (hould make it immediatelri ^ 
approach the centre from which it would otherwHe 
Ivjve receded ; the centripetal force is not without et 
f(.>Si if it caiife the body to recede more flowly from 
that centre than otberwlfe it would have done. Thus, 
the fmalkd centripetal power, if it ad on the body, 
will force it out of the line BC, and caufe it tu pals 
in a brut line between DC and the point A, as has 
been already explained. When the body, for inflance, 
has advanced to the line AD, the effed uf the centrU 
petal force difeovers itfelf by having removed the body 
out of the line BC, and brought it to crofs the line 
AD fuinewherc between A and D, fuppofe at F. Now, 
AD being longer than AB, AF may alfo be longer 
than AB. Tbe centripetal power may indeed be Co 
ilroiig, that AF Aiall be Ihorter than AB; or it may 
he fo en'iily balanced with the progreifive tnotioo of 
the body that AF and AB lhall be juft e<iiMl} in . 
which cafe the body would deferibe a circle about the 
centre A ; this edntre of the force being alfo the centre 
uf the circle. 

If now the body, inftead of fetting out in the line 
BC perpendicular to AB, had fet uut ia another line ' 
BG muie inclined towards the line AB, moving in 
the curve line BH : then, as the body, if it were to 
continue its motion in the line BG, would for fomc 
time approach the centre A, the centripetal force 
would caufe it to make grrater advances towards that 
centre : But if the (tudy were to fet out in the lineBI, 
reclined the other way trom the perpendicular BC, and 
were to Ik drawn by the centripetal force into the curve 
line B1C », the body, notwitliftandiug any ccutripetal 
fuice, watild for fume time recede £ram the centre) 
lince fome pail at lead of the curve line BK lies be> 
tween the line B 1 and the pcrpcodicular BC. 

Let us next fuppofe a centripetal power diredled to> 
ward the point A (Fig. 109.), tu sA on a body in B, 
which is moving in the direction of the ftraight liue 
jj^ie Unc BC reclining off from AB. If from A 
’ Wtiight lines AD, AE, AF, are drawn to the line 
' prolwged beyoud B to G, it appears that AD it 
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inclined to the line GC more ubliqucly than AB,OfC«wri* 
AE more oWiqutly than AD, and AF than AE) 
or, to fpcak more correflly, the angle under ADG is . _ 

left than thst under ABG, that under AEG it left 
than ADCr, and AFG left than AEG- Now fup- 
pofe the body tu move in the curve line BHIK, it is . 

likcwifc evident that the line BHIK being concave 
towards A and convex towards BC, it is more and 
more turned off from that line; fo that in the point H, 
the line AK will be more obliquely inclined to the 
curve line BHIK than the fame line AHD is inclined 
to BC at the point D ( at the point I the inclination 
of the line Al to the curve line will be more diffe' 
rent from the inclination of the fame line AI£ to the 
line BC st the point IE ) and in the points K and F 
the differcaee of inclination will be ftill greater ; anti 
in both, the iuclination at the curve will be lefs ob¬ 
lique at the ftraight line BC. But the ftraight 
line AB is kfr cMiqtwy inelieed to BG that AI) is 
incliMd totnrds' DG ] therefore, although the line 
AH-he IcfitohlWBcly toclined .toward* the curve HB 
-ehe Aodm AHD it {ocUacd towards DG, 
pti at ss puifib)^ tlwt the ioelialition’at H msy be 
mmaibliqulyUimtihefnidiiiatloti nB. Tbe indma- 
rioo at iadetd'hel^df^tK'than the other, 

ot-.'dief'Wf ho both the faatie.' &pepdi upon 
thft^afnO'bf ftsMgth whcrewi^'tlM e^r^iirtal force 
c wrta ttfSlf dsrria^ the paft^ if m body frodi B to 
H: andinHlt* BannerLadd K 
depend eourcb m theilH' 
the centripetal‘fieiqt 
from H«o K1 e« 
the lines AH afd AX 
the 

cUflcd to the .tte 

wards BG- 
ftreng^ as t# MaftaC 
ftronger, the iheuMieMria^ 
lique.than'iifjB'^silii^f' 
ly fttoin, that'' ' 
a oerada 
bodytoa^ 

draeva fridiiflMR^iiMd&'itet'bddy-ftallbe e^ityin 
cUped to that ctnsr* hius. - ajS 

Wc’inaft farther ranark, that if the centripetal Rcvoiutisa 
poarer, while the body increafet its diftance from the ^ * ^7 
centn, main fofficient ftrength to make the lines*^^^*^ 
drawn from the centre to the body to becotrte 
length left oUique to the curves then, if this diminu-*^ 
tioo of the obhquity continue, till at Uft the line 
drawn from the centre to the body lhall ceafe to be 
obliquely inclined to the curve, and become perpendi¬ 
cular thereto ( from this inftant the body (hall no 
longer recede from the centre, but in its following mo¬ 
tion lhall again defeend, and deferibe a curve in all 
rvfpedt like that which it hat deferibed already, pro. 
vided the centripetal power, everywhere at the fame 
diilance from the body, u£Is with the fame ftrength. 

This rctunt of the body may be proved by the follow¬ 
ing propofition : That if the body in any place, fup- 
pufe at I, were to be flopped, and thrown directly 
backward with the velocity wherewith it was moving 
forward in that point I, then the body, by the afiion 
of the centripetal force upon it, w'uuld move back 
again over the path IHB, in which it had before ad¬ 
vanced 
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of Ccbtri- *vanccJ forwardi and would arrive again at the point B 
in the fame fpacu of time ai was taltcn up in itspeflage 
Powers. B tolj the velocity of the body at its return 

from the point B being the fame as that wherewith it 

flrft fet nut from that point. 

The truth of this proportion may be illiiftrated in 
the following mattner: huppofe. in fig. i lo. that a 
body were carried after the following manner through 
the bent figure ABCDEF, compofed of tbv ftraight 
lines AB> BC, CO. D£, £F: let the body then firll 
be fuppofed to receive an -itnpulfc to fomc point within 
the concavity of the figure, as G. Now, as this body, 
when once moving in the ftraight line AB, will cor> 
tintie to move on in this line as long as it lhall be left 
to itfelf; but being difturbed at t& point B by the 
impulfc given it, it will be turned out of this line- AB • 
into fomc other ftraight line, wherein it wiU aftenranU ’ 
continue to move as long M.it ibaU'be kfk 
therefore, let this impiiUe hare Areagth faftcientr tw 
turn-the body into liae.BC) tbCB'l*t>tbe.body' , 
move on undiilurbedfrom 

ccive another )Uib!.lo«bdh-0, ud of: 

fuScient ftrvnxt 

tod 

;; MMs^ii&ldat-body, 
XC* *n « ' .WsTi. 

i^eh it 
the 

lih«<si(fed into the 
ifiihcitls the fame 
_ fc'rsrard in 
dtr infi^c at D. 
.tdKhat poiet. it wiU 
itbe repetition of 
i' the body wiO be 
the rdocitj) 

^iMcBS«DdFEbe coo* 

. isMtiBefcdiSekeat'plee. 

^ ^ d^twB u to be 

flqhi^tftmt tWiiae OB.s ikatt.frm. the feoond 
law of metion,Jt.foUows. that a&er the iflapuHcon the 
body on E, it will move throagh the f^e £I in. the 
lame .time it would have enviloyed in nown»from B 
to H with the velocity it bad ia the line DE. la 
££.prDlongcd, take EK equal t» £1. and draw KL 
equidiftaut irom G£. ThM, boctufe the body it 
thrown back in the line F£ with* the'fame velocity 
with which ie went forward in that line, if, when tbe 
body was turned to E. it were permitted to go 
ftraight on. it would pafs through £K in the fame 
time, as it took up in pafting tlvough £1, when it went 
forwa/d''io the tine £F. But if, at the body’s return 
to tbe point £-. fuch an impulTe direAed toward the 
puint D were to be given it as was fuScient to turn it 
into the tine DE. it is plain that this impulfc muft be 
equal to that whh h originally tuned the body out of 
the line DE intt £F; and that the velocity with 
which the body t^lll return into the line ED is the 
fame as that wherewith it moved before through this 
line from D to E. Becaufe £K is equal to El, and 
KL and-HI being each equidiftant from GE, are by 
cunfequence equidiftast from each other; it foUowsi 
that the two triangular figures lEH and KEL are 
altogether like and equal tu each ether. £K there. 



fore being equal to El, and EL equal to KH, and Of C 
KL equd to HL. it is plain, that the body, after its 1 ' 
return to E. being turned out of the line FE into ED . “* 
by an impulfc afiing upon it in E after the manner 

ahoT^ mpiitinn.'d, it w,H recrive fiich a velocity by 

this impulfe as will carry it through EL in the fame 
time it would have taken to go through £K, if it had 
pafled through it uudifturbed. It has already been 
obferved, th-at the time in wlncb the body would pafs- 
over £K, with the velocity wherewith it returns, is 
equal to the time it took up in going forward from E 
to I i that is, tu the time in which it would have goii-r 
through EH with the velocity wherewith it moved 
from I) to E : thertfore the time in which the body 
will pafs from £ to L, after its return into the line 
ED, » the fame as would have been taken up by the 
body in pafling through the line EH with the velocity 
wherewith it mil moved in the line DE. Since, there¬ 
fore. EL and EH are equal, the body returns into 
tht line DE with the velocity which it had before in 
that line.—Again, We may affiim, that the fccond 
impulfc in £ is equal to the firft : for as the iiiipulfc 
in E, whereby the body was turned out of the Iuk' 

DE iate the line EF. is of fuch ftrength, that if the 
body had been at reft when this i'mpul^ had aded up. 
on it. it- would have communicated as much motion 
to it as would have been fuflicient to carry it through 
a length equal to HI, in the time wherein the body 
would have pafted from E tu H, or in the time 
wherein it pafted from £ to I. In the fame manner, 
on the return of the body, the impulfe in E, whereby 
it it turned out of the line FE into ED, it of fuch 
ftrength, that if it had affed on the body at reft, it 
would have caufed it move through n length equal to 
KL in the fame time as the body would employ in 
pafling through EK with the velocity wherewith it re¬ 
turns in the line FE ; therefore the fecond impulfe, 
bad it afied on the body at reft, would have caufed it 
to move through a length equal to KL in the fame 
fpace of lime' as would have been taken up by the body 
tu pafling through a length equal to HI were the firft 
impulfe to aff on the body while at reft ; that is, the 
effefls of the firft. and fecond impulfc on the body when 
■t reft would be tbe fame: for KL and HI are equal; 
confequeotly the fecond impulfe is equal to the firft. 
Thus* if tbe body be rtrturiied through FE with the 
velocity wherewith it moved forward, it has been 
fljown how, by.tbe repetition of the impulfe which- 
a^Sted OB it in £, the body will return again into the 
line DE with the velocity which it had before in that 
line. By the fame method of rcafoning it may be 
proved, that when the body is returned back to D, 
the impulfc which before aflcd on that point will 
throw the body into the line DC with the velocity 
which it firft had in that Imc ; and the other impulfes 
being fucceflively repeated, the body will at length be 
brought back again into the line BA with the velocity 
wherewith it fet out in that line.—Thus thefe impul¬ 
fes, by ading over again in sn inverted order ill their 
operations on the body, bring it back again through 
the path in which it had proceeded forward } aad inis • 
obtains equally whatever be the number of ftraight 
lines whereof this curve figure is compofed. N6w, by 
a method of rcafoning of which Sir Ifaac Newton • 
made much ufc, n^d which he iutioduccJ into gee*. 

mtlry, 
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OfCeiufi-metry, tliercliy rrcaily etriching tliat fdeiicf, we 
niaki h n-anficion from tbi* figurct compofcd of 
iiutnbi-r of (iraight liuc*, to u figure of onecuntioiK'd 
curvature^ and frunt a ruinber of fejiaratc impulfm re* 
pcated at diftiuct interviJs tu atoiitinued centripetal 
force, and Ibow, tliac liccaiife wiiat bait beeii here ad* 
vonerd lioldb tiiiiverfally true whatever the nuni* 
ber of llraight lines whereof the curve figure ACF is 
compofed, and however faquently the itnpulfes at the 
angles of this figure are repeated} therefore the fame 
uiil Rill remain true nhliougb this figure fbould be 
convericd into one of a continued curvature ; and 
thei'o diliiiiA impulfeii fliould be changed into « conti* 
liu.ll centripetal force. . 

Tliii. being allowed, fuppofe the body in K to have 
'.he line AK no longer obliquely inclined to ki mo* 
tinn. In this cufc, if the body be turned back is the 
irianner we have been confidering, it mull be (deeded 
hack perpendicularly to AK t but if it had proceeded 
forwaid, it would likewifc have moved in a dirediea 
perpendicular to AK : confeqncully, whether it more 
iroin tills point K backward or forward, it milk de« 
fciihc the fame kind of courfe. Tliercfiwe, fioce by 
being turned back it will go over again the line KIHB, 
if it be permirtid to go torwaid, the line KL, wfdcb 
it R.all ilefcribe, will be ultogeih^ fimilar to the liae 
KIIB. 

In bke tn.iniiiT we may determine the aatureof the 
moiinii, if the line ivhcrdii the body feis out be in. 
dined, a» in f'g. til. down toward the line BA drawn 
between the body and the centre. If the centripetul 
power fo much increafet in llrengih a* the body ap* 
primchci, that it can bend the path in which tlie body 
iTvovcR to that dtgi-ec as to enufe all the line*, AH, 
Al, AK, to remain no lets oblique to the motion of 
the body tlian AU is oblique to BC, the body (hall 
I'ontiiiually more and more ajiproadi the centre: But 
if the ceiitrIfK'tal power increafes in fo much ief* a de* 
grec as to permit the line drawn from the centre 10 the 
body, as it accompanies the body in its motiou, at 
length to Ixcomc more and more creft to the curve 
wherein the body moves, and in the end, fuppoie at iSL, 
to hecume perpcndieularto it; from that time the body 
Riall rife again. Tbik is evident from whu has been 
j.iiil above ; becaufe, for the very fatne rcaton, here 
alfo the body will proceed from the point Ktudeferibe 
a line altogether fimilar to that in which it ba« moved 
from B to K. Thus it Itappcns as io the pendulum, 
which, nil ihc time it approaches a perpendicular pofi. 
tion Ktwards the liorizou, defeenda more mid mure; 
but c.s fo'in Bd it is come into that fiiuttion, k iminc- 
dlatcly rilr* again by the fame degrees as it defeended 
before : fu btrv the body more and more approaches 
the centre all the time it it moving from D to K ; hut 
ihcucclbrwaid it rifes fiom the centre again by the 
fame d^rre as it approached before. 

If, if in fig. 112. the line BC be perpendicular to 
AH } tljcn, as ha# already been obferved, the centri. 
petal p6wi'r may Iw fo balancid with the progreflivc 
inotiun of the body, that it may keep moving round 
the centre A cunlianily at the fame diltdiice} as the 
body 4^>ca when whiiled about any point to which it 
is lied- by a (Iring. If the centripetal potter be too 
weak to produce this effed, the motion of the body 
will prefeiitly become oblique to the line drawn fium 
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itfclf to the ceiilre } but if it be ftronper, the bodyWf Contri- 
miift conRautly keep moving in a curve to which a line 
drawn from it to the body is pcipendiciilm. 

If the centripetal power change with tlie change of 
dillancc, in furh n niauucr that the body, nHir its mo. 
tioD has become oblique tu the line drawn fruni itfelf 
lotbeccntic, (liall again bccuinc pcrpc.ulictilur there¬ 
to : then the body (hall, in it# fubfequent motion, rc* 
turn again to thv diRance ofAB, and fruin that di* 
dance lake a couile (imiljr to the former; and ihn-, 
if the bexly move in :«fpace void of all reflilaiicc, winch 
kaa been all along fuppofed,it will eoniiuuc in a per* 

|Klual met ion about the centre, defeending and afeend* 
mg from it alternately. If the body, fetting out from 
B (fig. 1x3.) in tbe line BC perpendiculpi to AB, 
deferibe the line BDE, which in D Riall be ob* 
lique to tbe line AU, but in £ drall again become 
er^ tO'AE* dtawA from the body at £ lo the cviitre 
A } thii point £ tbe body fhall deferibe the 

bae £TO cstirrly fimilar to BDE, and at G (hall be 
M tV £>(&« dsHiocc M it was at & : utd the line AG 
IhB jhe «r<A to the .body’s mptton. Therefore the 
amdeeed to deCcribqfrofli O the line GHI 
lko«^k«t MiBar to the IiaeGF^»od«t lit will have 
the-uoK.'^Ulaiice from the oaoe u it at £ ; and 
alTo have lis^ AI ere£t to k* CDotiva .Sr fo tbat iia 
fubCequ^ jaotfrm muR be ia the fi^niUr to 

IKGi nd tbediRaiice ' Thu* tlie 

body will go OB ia t ' * 

alternately eskegiag 
the ceutre. 

If it Co happen that ' 

BA, coBtitwedhcF^ 
upon B, I aadX im'' 
will in thn<afia'4diii^« : 



centre Af hk* chc 1^' 
it will revolve from B tp, 
cod. If >-13 

dicolar to ki iii» 

defc^bed k ^ 

.... . 

heyoM' A; and iaz Xuiht' L on B} fo that the 
y M-iS ddtmbe 'o Hm liu the curve line B£C 1 in 
fig. MS* to whiah tbe oppnlite points B and G are 
eipially diftant from A} and the oppofiie points E ami 
1 . are al(e equally diftant from the fame point A. la 
ether cafes the body will have a courie 01 a mure com¬ 
plicated nature. 

Thus it mull be apparent how a body, while it is 
conRaiitily attraded toward, the centre, may iiotwilh- 
Randiog by its piogrtfGvc motion keep itfclf fr/)m 
filling dutt'ii to the centre, deferibing about it au end- 
Icfs ciixuit, fometimes upproaching and foinetiinc# ic- 
ceding from it. Hitherto, however, wc have fuppof- 
rd, that the ceotripetti power i# everywhere of equal 
fircugth at the fame dlRaoct from the centre : aud 
this i# iiiiUcd the cafe with ih.it power which keeps the 
pUneU in their urhit#; but a body m.iy be kept on in 
a perpetual circuit round a centre, although the cen¬ 
tripetal power hr kept moving lu any curve line what¬ 
ever, that (hall have its concavity tutned everywhere 
towards the centre ofllie force. To ‘liiuRrate tiiih, we 
(hnli in tbe fiiK piece propede the cafe of a body mov¬ 
ing ilu' i'icurvnted figure ABCD£ (fig. i)6.), which 
is conipofed of the ilraiglit lines, AB, BC, CD, DE, 

and 
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Cmuch I^A; the melton being carried en 
manner : X<et tbe bod; firll move in the 
any usifoTm velocity. When it it arrived at the point 
B, let it receive an impulfe direded towards any point 

F talceD witbin the figure | and let the tmpuire be uf 

fuch a ftrength ai to turn Uie body out of the line AB 
into tbcf^toe BC : The body after this impulfe, while 
left to itlelf, will continue moviug in the line BC. At 
C let the body receive another impulfe direfted towards 
the fame point F, of fuck a ftrength as to turn it from 
the line BC into CD., At D> let the bodv, by another 
impulfe, direded likewfe to the point F, be turned out 
of ri>e line CD into DC. At £« kt another im 
^ireftrd lilcewift toVar^ to point F, 



by means of tbefe impul&s. 


fi T R 0 N O M Y. 

18 the following point in a curve figure which lhall be concave towards OfCe 
le line AB with a, as that mariced ABC, fig. 117. and when it is re- ^ 

turned to that point from whence it fet out, it (hall rc- . ^****' 1 1 
cover again the velocity with which it departed from - * 
that poutt. It is not indeed always necelTary that it ^ 

ftiould return again into its firft courCe, for the curve nuy be 
line may have fome fwcK figure as ABCDBB in'nuvedin ; 
fig. JiB. In tbU curve line, if the body fci out from*")' 

B in the direction BF, and moved through the 1 ***® 

BCD till it returned to B j here the body would not „,j„, 
enter anin into the liae BCD, becaufe the two parts irnniptut* 
BD and BC of the curve liue make an angle at the <orcc. 
poant B < fo that the centripetal power, which at the 
turn tbe^ipdy point B would turn the body from the line BF into the 
D£ into EA : anfi tbua the body wilu currev will not be able to tuin it into the line BC fron\ 
be .carried throo^ tl^ the dtreQiOn in which it returns to the point B. A 

K Uc impulfe muft be given the body in the point B 
roduce that cffe£l. If, at the poiut B, whence the 
puts the curve line return into itfclf, as in 
Sg. then the body, upon its arrival again at B, 
nay Mtum into ita Former courfc, and thus make an 
ai^cfi circuit about the centre. 26b 

Tbc force requifite to carry a body in any curve line C^lculwiou 
f ropofed, it to be deduced from Ibe curvature which ^vrc« 
the figure haa in any part of it. ^Ir tfaac Newton iiairrquifiir to- 
laid down the following propofition as a foundation 
difeovering this, vit. that if a line he drawn from fome ' 

fixed point to the body, and remaining by one 
treme united to that point, it be carried round along 
with the body { fhen if the power whereby the budy is 
kept iu its couife, be always pointed to this fixed point 
as a centrt, tbit line will move over equal fpaces in 
equal poniont of time. Suppofe a body were movins 
through the curve line ABCD (fig. ilo-}, and paficc 
r ^e arches AB, BC, CD, in equal pc 

foi 


rom the line 

tbele iiMi 
whole figure ABCDE. 

Again, When the bo^ k ceitc to 
it there received aoother 
the point F, and ^ Hi 
turn it iato the lir’ '*" 

^y will theft 
city it bad 



ithoEoq 

^oricoal vdudty , . , 

■ciauiil to tWsaod pO be draw'a.baninc] td.EFj liho- 
'Wi(e, if AP to taken equal to EO» tad F^be 
parallel to AF; then, the body^ wkh the vd^ity 
'wbenwitb it returns into the liae will pd^s throng a 

A(^ln ‘the tftne ft would hm ep^kyeo in pa^g 
'thnoii^i BO with hs brigli)4 vrioaty. ){ow ai att 
this iwows dirvAly froip what has beeo delivered con* 
'cernifts oblique impulfes imprelTed iipon bodies In iBOt 
tion I to we muft here oiferve farther, that it can be 
^''cd by geometry, that AQwill always iu; equal to 
) which being granted, it ftHloa-s, that the body has 
Teiumcd intothe line AB with the fame velocity which 
'1^ had w^cB it firft nerved io tbc line; for the velocKy 
'with whu^ it ryturos into the line AB, will carry u 
over the hne A'Q.m the fane time MWoUd have been 
tak'en up in its paSi 
'original velocity. 

*sltoi 


over the arches AB, BC, CD, m equal 
tine; then if a point, as E, can he found from 
whesce tbc liue EA being drawn to the body in ac* 
' ~ ih.nbring companying it ia its motion, i ifliall make the fpaces 
k nevM EABj EBC, and LCD, over which it jiafkg, equal 
(adkk Bqaid where the times are equal ; then is the body kept iu 
* ' * '** this Une by • power always pointed to £ as a centre. 

To prove this, fuppofe a body fet out from the point 


Sug over an equri line BO with the 


The cuttcluiton naturally deduced from the above 
reafoning it, that by means of a centripetal and pro* 
.]c£Ul« force, h body may be carried round any fiited 
■ Vot. n. Part II. 


^ fig. tai. to move in the ftraigbt line AB; and 
ffm K had moved for fotne time ui that line, it were 
to,rcwve in impulfe direfled to fome point, as C. J.et 
ft rapei^ that impulfe at D, and thereby be turned in* 
to ^ line DE i and let the body, after this unpulfe, 
take^e fane time in pnffing from D to £ that 1$ em* 
^yi^ W p^ng froai A to D. Then the ftraight 
Knei CA> cD, and CE being drawn, the triangulav 
ft^Kca CAP M >4 CI>E.y* proved to be equal in the 
roftovri^ nvanufr: Let EF be drawn paraUel to CD, 
ft folbwi, from .tlic fccoiid law U motion^j^t 
^ce the body waa moving in the liae AB whe^S- 
cisvdd the inpiilfe in tbe predion DC, it will htV^ov* 
ed after that impulfe through the line D£ in the fame 
tj^M ft would have moved through DF, provided it 
bad received po dlfturbance io D. But thy time of the 
body’s moving from D to E is fuppofed to be equal to 
the time of its moving through AD 5 therefore the 
time which the body would have employed to ain^ 
through DF, bad it not been dillurbed in D, is' 
to the time wherein it moved through AD: .con{e> 
quently ^F is equal in length to AD ; for if bo* 
dy baa gone on to move through the liue AB nthout 

3 intcrrlption, 
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interraption, k would liave moved throng!) all the parti 
of U with the fame velocitjT) and hive palTed over equal 
jMrti of that line in equal portion! of time. Now CF >ie« 
ing drawu, finceAl^ and DFare equal, the triangular 
fpace CDF it ‘[dus! to the trianguUr fpace CAD. Far* 
ther, The line ^F being pandtef to CD, it follows from 
the 37th proportion of Eaclid's firft book, that the tri¬ 
angle CED ii equal to the triangle CFD: therefore the 
triangle CED is equal to the triangle CAD. 

Ill like matiner, if the body receive at £ another 
impulfe (lircfled toward the point C« and be turned 
by that impulfe into the line £G i if It move after¬ 
wards from £ to G, in the fame fpace of time ai waa 
taken up by its motion from D to £, or from A to 
D ; then CG being drawn, the trian^e CEG Is ettual 
to CDE. A third impulfe at G, dire’dUd as tbQ two 
former to C, whereby the body lhall be turned into 
the line GH, will have alfo the like effed with the 
reft. If the body move over GH in the fame time fta 
it took up in moving over EG, the triangle CGH 
will be equal to the triangle CEG. Laftty, If tlM 
body at H be turned by a frelh impulfe direft^^'t^ 
wards C into the line HI, and at I by another iMpulfe 
direifled alfo to C be turned into the line IK { and if 
the body move over each of the lines HI and IK in 
the fame time as it employed in moving over each of 
the preceding lines AD, DE, EG, and GH : then 
each of the triangles CHI and CIK will be equal to 
each of the preceding. Likewife, as the time in 
which the body moves over ADE ia equal to the time 
of its moving over £GH, and to the time of its mo¬ 
ving over IIIiC ; the fpace CADE will be equal to the 
fpace CEGH and to the fpace CHIK. In the fame 
manner, as the time in which the body moved over 
ADKG is equal to the time of its moving over 
GHIK, fo the fpace CADEG will be equal to the 
fpace CGHiK. From this principle Sir Ifaae New¬ 
ton demunftrates the above-mentioned propofitioa, by 
making the tranllcion from this iiicurvated figure aun- 
pofed of ftraight lines, to a figure of continued. cu|^ 
vation: and by fhowing, (hat fince equal fpaces are de«. 
feribed in equal times, in this prefent figure coamo&d 
of ftraight boei, the fame relation between the iphoes 
deferibed, and the tines of their defeription vriU tUo' 
have place In a figure of one continued curvatote. He 
duces from this propofition the reverie of it | 
r.proves, that whenever equal fpaces ire contiaui}- 
^feribed, the body is sAed upon by a centripetal 
tree direfled to the centre at which ^e fpaces ter- 
Innate.' 

''^Havingthus endeavoured to illuftntethe fundamen¬ 
tal principle of the Newtonian philofophy, at leall as 
fMjli it regards the motion of the pbnets and heaven- 
ly^lPDiei, we iliall oov^roeced to the more particu¬ 
lar application of it. 'The firft thing undertaken by 
Sir Uauc in order to explain thofe motions, is to de- 
monftratc, that in the cele&iat fpaces there is no fen. 
fible matter. That the heavenly bodies fufier no fen- 
fible refinance from any matter of this kind, is evident 
from tile agreement betwixt aftronomical obfemtions 
satt agltL^kh regard to the time in which the pla- 
nlwhadM^ found to perform their revolutions. Dei 
Carte^Bfiever, was of opinion, that the planets might 
heskBK their couifes by means of a fluid matter, 


which continually chcuhting round, ihould carry the Of Cenirt- 
planets along with it j and there is one appeorance 
which feems to favour this opinion, vix. (hat the fun 
turns round his axis the fame way the planets move i 
the earth alfo turns round its axis the fame way as the 
moon turns round the earth} and the planet Jupiter 
turns round his axis the fame way that hil^fatellitei 
revolve round him. It might thertTore be ftippofed, 
that if tlie whole planetary region were filled with a 
fluid matter, the fun, by tuming round on his own 
axis, might communicate moiiun fuft to that part of 
the fluid which was contiguous,, and by degrees pro- 
pagale the like motion to the •parts more remote. 

Aner the fame manner the earth might communicate 
motion to fluid to a degree fufficient to can y round 
the rnooo} aod Jupiter might communicate the like 
to-the di^uce of its fateUites. This fyftem has becu 
parUcukud^iKiimmed by Sir Kaac Newton; who finds, 
that xhe with ^bich the parts of this fluid 

ihould <iMvc in iiierent diftaoccs from the centre of 
witl'l^«grNS with the notions obferved ia 
tht.dilireut pllMai fior inftaoee,^ ^at the' time of 
eUfr eotue arcuhtiM . of' the .-Aald wbcKln Jupiter 
Ihoidd fwi<n» woqld bear a- grntcr preportion./to the 
time of efia.ei^redrculatioa of the fluid where the 
euth is,' -fbuo-th* period of Jepifeer to that of 
the UT^ He MBWS.dlfe» thif the i&nei cannot cir¬ 
culate iu fueh.o>4hi^ in tlm fame 

courfe, 

of the Inne-iiem|r» I 
with the fan^ T'tdMar|r> 
ther remadt'nftde '<m 
that fome 
at the eeqtM 
by eomnfii 
bfe freoi 

the fluad, 

t<oetii^4ti 

finite, 

tho<«Me 

Mtfld m. 

oodkwYwfR^’ik'-reoeUn^ iB;tbefua riuu lit tfae'oiit-- 
enbo&^yia^idr^ltffiMiriirti^ vrttole’wotdd turn 
ioget^ iliMYbe atia of (he fun ftlut bne f^d globe. 

Wi^ nufi UkewUe obArve, thit as the pbnets do- not 
more in petfedk circles round the fan, there is a great- 
O' difliDCO beeweeu their orlAt in fume pbcct than" 
others. FW idftaoce, the diftnee between the orbit 
of Man and Vcbui is uetr half as great again in fome 
|>arts of their courfe as in'others. Now here the fluid - 
In whidt'tbc earth ihould fwim, muft move with a left 
rapid motion where there is this greater iuterval be.- 
tween the contiguous orbitx; but on die contrary^ 
wiicre the fpace is ilraitefl, the earth moves more 
flowly than where it is wideft. 

Again, If oar globe of 'earth fwam in a fluid of 
equal deofity with the earth itfelF, that is, in a fluid 
more denCe than water, all bodies put in motion here 
upon the carth*s furface tnuft fuSer a great refiftance 
by It: whereas Sir Ifaac Newton bat made it evldent> 
by experiments,, that bodies, falling perpendicularly 
through the air, fuffer only about a hundred and fix- 
tieth part of the refiftance from it that they meet with 
in water. 
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M«tinn« of Thefe experliMntt are applied by Sir Ifaac yet far. 
****««’"'** general qitellion concerning the abfolute 

ry PUnutt. j^f fpjte. He objefls agaiiiA the filling of 

all fpace with a fubtile fluid, after the manner of Dei 
Objc’Aiofu Canei. That all boctice mu(t be immearurably refiflect 
toayle- by it. Aod left it fhould be thought that this objection 
might b^rade-d, by afcribiiig to thii fluid fuch very 
minute and fmooth parti as might reiiiQre all adhefion 
or fridioii between them, whereby all refiftance would 
be loft, Sir Ifaac proves, that iluidi muft refill from 
the inaAivity nf their particles, and that water and the 
air refill almoft entirely on this account t fo that in 
thit fubtile fluid, however fmooth and lubricated the 
particle! might be, yet if the whole were ai deofe aa 
water, it would refift very near ai much ai water doeat 
And whereai fuch a fluid, whofe parti are abftdutely 
dole together without any interreoing fpacea^ muft be 
a great deal naore denfe than water, it tmsft idfo eefift. 
more in proportion to itt dehfiey, onbfa OK fuppoCe' 
the matter of which thia''ftiid''» ebnp^ied Mttefbd 
endowed with thfi/<iUBedegKet»f 
matter: Dot if:^. 14 t|kn«e'naf fabftaioBe 4 f pit^' 
party fv uoiverfna^^oBgih^to ^ otbff 
mn impiojMim-flC IftMch k can ftaree beo^infttbk’ 
nitne. Sir made an etj^trimeiit try in 

patticalift.'iiilMMHi Tin ijttrtinl panto-cfllbife a fafered 
any retfbme»y-*Bd'clM''refift did kkk^kppeat to fa. 
t(»U‘£mm Xo little 

jUifUiii ii I'l'i arife 

..- - - . ' n r»-r • : 

I a fpaoe void of all 
eiktdynotioa, continue 
We bare, 
primary planeti 
that a boe ex. 
lOjiraMM 4 c(mba equal 
/in-tfae- 

jooa'y nn iai ^ -ttif^^'oetftfsaaUy 
aAed a power direfte4»aiiiSfr tin fimiai tbe 

eawLPC. it baa aHb beeo obfbncd. tfaat tXdbe Snaftfe 
of the lee&Uripeta} power were ^aUy aewanodated 
everywhere to tbe notion of eay.body nmad a centre, ’ 
the body might be eaitled in any b«t liae-wbatcecr, - 
whofe concavity fhould be everywbere tursed towardi 
the centre of that force | and likewife that the Ibei^h 
of the centripetal force in each place wai to be coOeA. 
•ed from the nature of tbe line wherein tbe body movcA 
Kow fince each of the pUneta movei in an AlipCa, ■ 
having the fun in one of kifoci, Sir Ifaac Newtonde* 
monfl^atei, that the ftrength of thk power ii mipro. 

>64 cally in the duplicate proportion of tbe diftaoee tram 
Jljciproed fu,j, Yhii .proponion may be opined in the 
pmmioD manners Suppufe fcveral diftanceito bearto 

^U inrd each Other (he proportion! of the numbera t, 213,4,5; 

that ii, let the fecond dillance be double the firfl, tbe 
third three times, the fourth four times, and the fifth 
five times as great ai tbe firft : multiply each qf thefe 
numbees by iirdf, and t mnUipTied by J produces ftill 
\f 2 multiplied by 3 produces 4i 3 by 3 produces 9, 
4 by .4 produces 16, and 5 by 5 produces <5 ; this 
being done, the fraflioni J, “"d Vr» refpec- 
tivcly exprefs the proporttoii which the centripetal 
power in each of the foUowiug diflances bears .tv the 
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power at the firft dillance; for in the fecond diftanee, Motions oJ 
which is double the firft, the centripetal power will be 
one fourth part only of the power at the firft dillance; 
at the third diftance, the power will only Jbe one-ninth 
pan of the firft power ; ut the fourth diftance, the 
power will be only one-fixtecnlh; and at the fifth 
dillance only one twenty-fifth, of the firft power. Thus 
is found the proportion in which the centripetal power 
decreafei, at the diftance from the fiia incrcafes within 
the coinpafi of one planet’s motion. How it comes 
to pafs that the planet can be cati-icd about the fun by 
this centripetal power in a centraeal round, fometimea 
riling from the fun, then deficending again as low, ap- 
pears from what has been already (aid concerning cen¬ 
tripetal forcei. t 6 s 

la order to know whether this centripetal power ^mtripetul 
extends io the fame proportion throughout the fyftcm, 
and eonfequently whether all tiie planets arc influenced **' 
by h. Sir Uuac inquires what rdation thcrcuught tothroughnus 
be between tbe periods of the different planets, provided the tyftem. 
they were aAcd upoa hy the fame power, decrcafing 
tbrUttgbout in the proportion above mentioned; and hr 
finds, that the period of each, in this cafe, would have 
tbat very proportion to the greater, axis of its orbit 
which has been already lelated : which puts it beyond 
a doubt, tbat tbe dilTcrent planets are prdTed towaids 
tbe fun in the fminc prupuruint to the diftances as one if,6 

planet is in its feveral diftnners; whence it is juftly Centri(i;r.i] 
concluded, that there is fuch a power aAing towards I^wer ile- 
the fun in the forefaid proportion at all diftances 
it. This power, when referred to the earth, Sir Ifaac 
calls gravity ; when to the fim, altraHion-, and to the 
planets, teatriptlal force. By thefe names, however, 
tie defigns only to fignify a power endowed with the 
properties above mentioned ; but by no means would 
have it iiuderftood as if thefe names referred any way to 
the caufe of it. 

•“ But now (lays Mr Pemberton) in thefe demon- 9 'ino ./jV; 
Arations, fome very minute inequalities in the motion 
of the planets are neglected; which is done with a'""' 
great deal of judgment; for whatever be their caufe, pj-^^ 
the ^eAs are very incoiifiderable, they being fo cs-^’ a6y 
ceedinglv fmall, that fome aftronomers have thought Miouie va. 
fit wlwliy to pafs them by. However, the exccllen. in 

cy of thb philofophy, when in the hands of fo great a P*^"*'* 
geometer •• eur author (Sir Ifaac Newton), is f“ch,|f^j”’^ , 
utat k is able to trace the lead variations of tilings up counted 
to t&eir caufei. The only inequalities which havcfiir. 
been obferved common to all the planets are, the mo* 
tion of the apheitoQ and tbe nodes. The tranfverfe 
axil of each orbit does not remain always fixed, but 
moves about the fun with a very flow progreflive mo- 
tino ; nor do tbe planets keep conftantly in the fame 
planes, but change them and the lines by which thefe 
planes iaterfcA each other by iofenfibie degrees. The Morion of 
firft of thefe inequalities, which is the motion of thc||’*fP**®' 
aphdioD, may be accounted fw, by fuppofing the gta-j^j 
yjitstioDof the plao’eta towards the fun to dillcr a little 
farther from the foremeutioned reciprocal duplicate 
pruponiua of the diftances ; but the fecond, which Is 
tbe motion of' riie itodesf esnoot be accosted -for by 
any power dinAcd- towards the fun ; for nu fuch 
^wer can give it any lateral-impuICc to divert it from' 

' the plane of ita motion into any new plane, but of ne- ■' 
ceflity suft be derived from fome ether tentre. Wbpre 
3 Qji tbat 
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power w lodged, remainitobe difcovercd. Now lo the coauDon centre of 
-*'***' it U proved, u flull be afterward* explained, that the 
Uwee primary planet*, Saturn, Jupiter, and the Earth, 
which liave utallite* reveUing about them, are endou^ 
ed with a power of caudng bwdka, in particular thofe 
bteUtte*, to gravitate toward* them with a force which 
is reciprocally in the duplicate proportion of their di> 

(lances; and the planet* are, in all reseda in which 
thej come under our confideration, lb fimtiar and alike, 
that tiiere i* no rcafon to qurftioii but they have all 
the fame property, though it be fuffideat for tlte 
prefent purpofe to bare it proved of Japiter (tod Sa¬ 
turn only; for thc(« plaacti contain much mater 
quantities of matter than the reft, aad propomonall* 
exceed the others in power. But the influence there 
two planets bring allowed, it i* evident bow the ohi- 
nets come to Ihift their places cootisuaSy; for utF*'^ 
the planets moving in a differeot plane, the 
Jupiter and Saturn upon the reft will be bhUdOia 
the planet of their motion, and therefore udB gri> 
dually draw them into new ones. The fame adiou vfy 
thefe two planets upon the reft will UkewtCe.-cavfo-l 
progreffire motion | and therefore will graduully'dfW' 
them into new ones. The fame aflioo of tbete two/ 
planets upon the reft wiU likewife caufe a progvffift 
motion of the aphelion; fo that there will be oo ac- 
cclSty for having recourfe to the other caufe for thU 
motion, which was before hinted at, via. the grarita* 
tion of the planets toward* the fun Jiflering from tbc 
fxz6t duplicate propoition of their diAances. And, to 
the laft place, the adlion of Jupiter and Saturn upon 
each other will produce in their motions the fame in* 
rqtulilics as their joint action produce* upon the reft. 

All this is effected in the fame manner as the fun pro. 
duces the fame kind of inequalities and nany other* 
in the motion of the moon and other fecondary pla. 
nets; and therefore will be bed apprehended by srha.t 
is faid afterwards. Thofe other irregularities io the 
motion of the fecondary planets have place likewsfo 
here, but are too minute to be obfcrvable, beeaufe 
they are produced and redlified altciDately, fur the moft 
part of the time ofalingle revolution; whereas the 
motjon of the aphelion and nodes which increaf* coe* 
tinually became fenCbk after a long faries of ycera, 

Yct-iume of thefe other inequalities are dlfcsnsibk U- 


gravity of the fua and Jupi-M<»*w»«f 
tor. And all the iuequwiies of Jupiter's motions, 

caufed by the t£lion of Saturn upon him, art mtidkr^i^_^ 

lefi confidcrable than the iiTcgularities of Saturn's no* 
tioo. This one principle therefore of the piseiets ha* 
ving a power as well as the fun to caufe b»ui« gravi¬ 
tate towards them, which is proved by thcl^ion of 
the fecondary planets to obtain in fad, cxpLuiu all the 
irregulanties relating to the planetary motions ever ob* 
ferved by aftronoreers (a). sro 

“ Sir Jfaoc Newton after this proceeds to make 
improvement in aftronomy, by applying this theory 
the farther eorredion of their mutiont. For as we^^'y^ro^** 
hare here obferred the planets to polTcfs a principle oftioiii. 
grivitetips a* well as the fun ; fn it wiU he ciplaiiied 
at Itfge that the third law of motiou, which 

nelsfc ttid readUon equal is to be applied in 

tbia csfe;,aqd.!^>t the fondue not only attriid each 
jkUiMt, atfo kftlf attfnftcd by them ; the forc« 
wJnerqmiUt the fkact w adedoni hearing to the force 
tf^^wi rwitb -'tW flits'klclf iaaAcd 141^ at the fame 
^hf pfpy oiit m m w^Mch thcq^aairtky of matter m 
tht uM bc^tet- the VMttty/pf .ttaEicr io the planet. 
Enim^W^li^oCtl^ fon ul.piatilb hcMif thus mo- *71 - 

mV lail* Hw a fo o pnotw tlw tJM-.i#i mi planet Sun movea- 

cwamopceateolpf gnamty fi.r<»ndti» 

eUt|i^waHnk‘ ~ Jiw^W- d wE ^>a !ii 4,ib QWtt^ - 

in the •• ' “ 

of foKd maeterAr^. 
the firft 

tity and titt qj a ahiAf 
“UwiH'Jse^^ * ‘ 

be admiltcdr 
plineu 
centn of {be 
cor 

rttbee.^ 

Eat 



sdp _____ .._ 

[^**',**'** Jupiter and Saturn; in Saturn ohieftys for wboaJtvitVs 
tocv'eacii moves fafter than Saturn, apptoacbca toaeop* 
nher's inp-jun^it with him, his action upoa thelttlcr will aliu 
iaii. tie reurd the motion uf that placet; aiaJ bj the rset* 
pracal aAion of Saturn, be will himfelf be accelerated. 
After conjunction, Jupiter wUl again accelerate Saturn, 
and he Itluwife retarded ip the 4me degiw aclwfore 
tbc firft was. retarded astd other aecclcrated. 
Whatever ufquabties befidcs are psodstced is the mo- 
ttoo of Saturn by the a^en of J«ipiter upon tbat pla* 
net will be fuficientiy refiifted by placing the focus of 
Satarn*i ellifiu, wbtth ftt oit l d otberwifo be ia the fun. 


........ 

NtsMw.|ieipii% ifftiw plaict iP**«-;TpaB4 

tboie eamaiMecMiia oTgihaii^ y«i to M eye phe«d- 
sq iW pfaaeia^tba ipaoM whsM "wsU oppetr to be de- 
forbid' abbot >tbe foa wiUhaat thtfome relation to the 
tobet of tbvir defonptioa a* th* reri fpace- Would if 
the foo were at reft. 1 further afferted, that fup- 
poCiig tbc piiDeu to move round ths futi at rA, and- 
to be attn&ci by a power which fheuld everywhere 
ad with degree* of length Kciproeally in the dopli* 
cate proportioea of their diAanoct) then the perrads 
of tbc plan ets, nuft obfecRthe (sme rcUt-toiM to their 
diftaoeei as aftrasomera have bond them (« do*. Btet 
hcR it muft not be (bppofed, that the obfonation* of' 
aftronomen abfukicly agnewitbont any the Icaft dif 
fcrcoce: and the prefoot comAlvn will not cuft a- 

devitttua 


^ ProCs&r Jb ibobifiilb beetraR', tnforms os in hk paper en the Ge^nm Sitkt (Edinburgh PhilofophicU' 
:ad;mMi, Vol. I,), Tbat *U tbe irKgukritirs in the planetary motions caaaet be accounted for from the 
' gnritatiw; for wbkb realba he was obliged to foppofe the cxiftence of planet 1 beyond the oibit of 
e«ea befon tbe difeevery of tbe Gerrgium £jitf. H, de la Laodc alfo hat oUerved fome luaccouat^d^ 
w ^ motion, pf Situ iu Bore this SO yem pad. 
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Motiotiiofdrviation ^utn mj one aftronotner'i obfenratiens fo 
the Secon* touch a« tliej differ fron oae another { for in Jupitery 
da/y Pl»- thii correilion it grcateft, it hardly aronuntt to 

the 3000 th part of the whole asii. 

•• Upon tbia head* 1 think h nut improper to incn- 
^on a reflcAinii made by our excellent aathor upon 
theCe fmall tiK-tjualittct in the planeta motiona, which 
containi in it a very flrong pliilofophical argument 
agauifl the eternity of the woild. It ia this, that thefe 
ini-qualitiea rniiH continually iiicraafe by flow degrceti 
till they render at length the prefent frame of nature 
unfit for the purj'oftft U now ferves. And a more con¬ 
vincing proof cannot be deftred againll the prafent 
cunfUtution’i having cxified from eternity than thia, 
that a certain period of yeara will bring it to an end. 

I am aware, that thi* thought «f our author hM been 
reprefented even at impioiii, ud va no lefa thaft cafttng 
a redediioR upon the wiCdon of the Author of naturo 
fur framing a periihable work. But 1 thmk fo bold 
an afcriinn ought to have been mad* with ftagolar 
caution : for if tliia remark apon the iuoreefiag tn>f> 
guhiritiM m the heavenly motkwa be true In fbA, ae it 
really n, the tm|wmieB maft return -upoo tdte aArw 
tor, ihM thia dee* set tktraA from tbe divine wUdem. 
Certainly-w* MiiMt pntend lo know iH the onnifet- 
e«t Creatoi^]raiipo(e» in making tim-wwrld, and there¬ 
fore canootltniCrn-to deteratioe h«w Min !te dcfigrKd 
ill t’aiBd Tt ia fuffieient if it eMore the time 

.;4B<f^Ek«d■^ >lllC■AtlU>o^ ^3Vbodydf every animat 
mWldm ed- the AtM)>er no lefa, 
tHMf M^teAfini^'tha tbe hroer frame of 
jwt all deigned to laft 

PbiMophy it Af- 

Lgjpiiihk aiiu laaoptij^-ito fotaaion-nf' the awtiom of' 
yjiier^oenihiy .^kaa » fhofii the fonnary pdanet*; 
^^loetdn* not only ali the irrm^iei^ fWmealy difeo- 
.vOttodkyaAranonwra m- tlM» metioM ar* fotved 4» a 
dhiieCiAory flwaner, (mt frvanl othcri aio dafeeoeved 
' of foeh a eoanpUcated natoiw that-they wl d aew be 
dtftingMtAied into praipcr keada* Thefe« hotre*tr.r *tv 
new not only found out fiom- their caufea, which tUt 
pfatbfophy hau broaght to light t bur the depcndeoce 
•f)thco» upon their caufea i* alfo Ibewa in hKh a per- 
left maiuer, that the degrea of Um« may be ex^ly 
ceanpulcd. Yiiu* Sir Ifaac Ncwiou found, meao* -to 
ecuupate tba moan’a motion fo exadlys that ke framed 
a theory from which the ^ace of thafplaurt nay at all 
timea ke coorputed very nearly, or altogether, aa cxadltr 
H the plaeca of the primary planeit tMmfelvc*; which 
it much beyond what the greateA aftnonemera eould 
ever effrft. 

ilModiirie* The fM-ftithing deraoallrated of thei* fecondary pla- 
^riaed neti u, that they are drawn toward* their refp^ivc 
pfimtriet i« the fame manner a* the latter-are attraded 
by-tbe fuo. That each fecoadvy planet ia kept in it* 
orbit by a power direifted towwdi irv primary, Ckc. 
proved fram tli* phenomenon of the Istcltue* of Jup>* 
ttr and Saturn) hectufia they move hi cirekt, aa m 
t*. we can oblerve, about their refpedlive primarica 
vakh. in equable enurfe, the primary being the centK- 
of each orbit: tod by comparing too Umca i» which 



m ‘heir 

priaxrwt. 
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the different fatellitea of the fame piimary per/cirm their M«ioii»cJ 
periods j they are found to obferve the fame rrUtiun to Scron- 
thc diftanee* from their primary, aa the primary planets 
obferve in refpeft of their mean dillances from the . 

fuo. The fame thing hvlds good alfo with regurd to 
the earth and moon j for (he is found to mo round 
the earth in an ellipGt after the fame manner bs the 
primary planet* do about the fuo, excepting only feme 
fmall irrcgularitie* in her motion*, the caufe of which 
will be particularly explained in what follows; where¬ 
by it will appear that they ^re no ohjeAions againll 
the earcit’a afiing on the moon in the fame manner as 
the fun ads 00 the primiry planets; that is, as Jupiter 
and Satorn ad upon their fatellitea. 2^4 

By the number of fatellitcs which move round ju- Puwer of 
pner and Saturn, the power of each of ihefc planets •"J 

owty be eneafured to a very confiderable difiance \ for dif- 
the didmee of the outermoft fatclliic in each of thefe 
jdanetaexceed* fevcral time* the diftanoe of the inner-jitw. 

Moff. The force of the earth upon the moon, how¬ 
ever, at different diftanccs, is more confirmed by the 
following cpnGOeration than any analogical reafoiiiiig. Gravity re- 
It will appear, that if the power of the earth by which t-iu" ‘he 
it Tctains the moon in her orhit, he fuppofed to ad atI” 
tU diftanee* between the earth and moiin, according 
to the rule already mentioned, this power will be fti^ 
ficient to produce upon bodies near llic fiii-facc of the 
earth all the effeds aferibed to the princrplr of gravity. 

Thii it difeovered by the following method : Let A. 

(in fig. ua.) wprefent the earth, B tlie moon, BCD 
tbe moon’s orbit} which differs little from a circle of 
which A i»the centre. Ifthe mnun in U were left to 
itfelf to move with the velocity it has in the point B, 
it would leave tbe orbit, and proceed ftraight forward 
ia the line BE which touches tbe orbit in D. Sup- 
pofe the moon would upon this condition move from 
B to E in the fpace or one minute of time : By the 276 
adion of the earth upon the moon, whereby it is rc-Hcr motion 
taiaed in its orbit, the moon will really be found at particulsrly 
tbe end of this minute in the point F, from whence a**pl"*«** 
(knight line drawn to A (liall make the fpace BFA in 
the circle equal to the triangular fpace BEA ; fo that 
the moon in the time wherein it would liave moved 
from B to E, if left to itfelf, has been impelled to- 
varda the earth from £ to F. And when the time of 
tbe mooD'a paling from B to F is fmall, <11 here it is 
only OK minute, the diftanee between F. and F fcarce 
Aflrrafron the fpace through which the moon would 
d«(eet>d u> the fame time if it were to fall diriAly down 
from B toward A without any other motion. AB, 
the didanet of the moon from the earth, is about 60 of 
tbe (emJdi|iDrt«taof the latter; and the moon com¬ 
pletes her revolution round the earth in about 27 days 
7 boors and 4} minutea: therefore the fpace £F will 
hm be found by computation to be about i6|- feet. 
Confiiqtientiy, if the power by which the moon is re¬ 
tained in ita orbit be near the far^ce'of the earth 
greater than at tbe diftanee of the moon in the dupli¬ 
cate proportion of that diftanee, the number of feet a 277 
budy-wouid defecod ocar tbe furfacc of the earth, hy CskiiJadna 
the adien of tfcia power upon it, in one minute, would 
be equal to the number lof multiplied twice into 
number^6e: that is, to 58050. But how faft bodiei"'* **■ 
fiiH near the furfaee of the eanb may be known, hy 
tb« peoduluoi } find by the cia&eft experioieBti, they 
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Motive ol UT fouod to defeend the fpace of i6t feet in one fe> 

fpscei deferibed bjr falliu^ bodies be- 
^ ing in the duplicate proportion ot the timet of their 
fall, the numi^r of feet • body would deferibe in ite 
foU near the fu/face of the earth in one minute <lf time, 
will be equal to i6l twice multiplied by 6o { the fame 
at would be ctuTcd by the power which a£la upon the 
moon. 

In this computation the earth ia fuppofed to be at 
red : hut it would have been more exad to hare fup* 
pofed it to more, as well as the noon, about their 
common centre of {^rarity; as will eaiily be underftood 
from what iuu been already ra>d cooceraing the motion 
of the fun and primary planets about their common 
centre of gravity. The adion of the fan upon the 
moon ie alfo here negleded; and Sir Ifaac Newtoo 
ihowK, if you take in both thefe confideratioiia, the 
prrfcut computation will bed agree to • foaMwhat 
(greater didance of the moon and earth, viz. lo-do^ 
kniiiliametera of the latter, which diftance ja RiM* 
cunfoi niable to adrunomical ubfemtiona; and tbafe 
I'oinputations afford an additional proof that the a&ioa' 
of the earth ubfervea the fame proportion to the diftance 
which is here contended for. In Jupiter and Satoni 
this power is fo far from being condned to a fcnall ex* 
(cut of ipace, that it not only reaches to fevera! fatel* 
Hies at very different didances, but alfo from one pia* 
net to another, nay, even through the whole plane* 
tary fydem; confcqucntly, there is no appearance of 
leafon wliy this power diuuld not aA at all didances, 
even at the very furfaces of thefe planets, as well as 
f;ii(her off. But from hence it follows, that the 
power which retains the moon in her orbit is the fame 
us that which caufes bodies near the furface of the 
earth to gravitate; fur fiuce the power by which the 
. earth adts on the moon will caufe bodies near the fur* 
face of it to defccnd with ull the velocity they are 
found to do, it is certain no other power can adb 
upon them bcHdesi bccaufe, if it did, they mud of 
necedity defccnd fwifter. Now, from all this, it is at 
length very evident, that the power in the earth-which 
we c.iU gravity extends up to the moon, and decrcafac 
in the duplicate propuniou of the incrcifc of the di* 
rtaiioc from the earth. 

Thus far with rcfpcdl to the adlios of the primary 
the fun up- planets upon their fecomlaries. The next tbiog.to be 
■on the fe* (howD is, that the fun likcwife adU upon tbeow For 
this purpufe we mud obferre, that if -to the motion e£ 
the fateUite whereby it would be carried rouad ita pri> 
mary at reft, we fupciadd the fame-motion, bothin re* 
gard to the velocity and direction, a« the primary iu 
frlf has, it will defenbe about the primary the fame 
orbit with as great regularity at if the prianary bad 
Ixeu indeed at reft. This proceeds from the law of 
motion, which makes a body near the furface of the 
earth defccnd perpendicularly, though the earth be in 
fo (wifi a motion, t)ut if (he falling body did not par*- 
-takc of it. Us defeent would be remarkably oblique j 
and that a body prujeAed dcfcribci in the mod regular 
ijinaniier the fame parabola, whether projefUd in the 
lad^ftiun in which the ea^h mu^es, or in the uppofite 
region, if the proieding fo^ce be the fame. From- 
it we learn, that if the lateiiile moved about its pri* 
,ry with perfcfl regularity, bcCdcs its motion almut 
^pri^ary it would ^ fidne ^rogrclllvc veto* 
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city with which the primary ie carried about the fun, Moimns t 
io a diredlioQ parallal to that impulfe of its primary : Seem- 

And, on the contrary, the want of either of thefe, in 
particular of the impulfe towards the fun, will occa* 

-fien great inequalities in the motion of the fecondary . 

ydanet. The inequalities which would arife from the 
abfcnce of this impulfe towards the fun are fn great, 
that by the regularity which appears in the motion of 
the fecondary planets, it is proved, that the fun com¬ 
municates to them the fame velocity by its action as it 
gives to their primary at the fame diftance. For Sir Secondary 
Ifaac Newton iuformi us, that upon esamination hepl-mcts 
found, that if any of the fatellitcs of Jupiter were at- 
traded by the fun more or lefs than Jupiter himfeif at ^ 

the fame diftance, the orbit of that fatellite, inftead of 
being cooceotrical to Jupiter, would have its centre primaries, 
at a greater or kilcr diftance than the centre of Jupi* 
ter from the fun, oearly in the fubduplicate proportion 
of the differeace between tbe fua’a adion upon the fa* 
tellite -aod upon Jupiter. Therefore, if any fatellite 
were auraded by the fun bnt one hundredth part 
mere or kfa-than Jupiter U at the fame diftance, the 
orbit of that fatellite would be diftaat from the centre .. 
of Jupiter no Ufa than a fifth pWt of-the outermoft la* 
telhtc from Jepiter t which ia almoft the eshele diftance 
of the iaoensoft fatellite. By the like;a(miMtH, the 
fatbits of 'SnttlW-gravitate tsnrards tbe Tunas mudt 
as Saturn itft^ ik m ftise diftance, aad.the snoeo at- . 
much»the eardi. -. -7 .■ #1*' 

Thus ft-isrproved, thatf||he 4 «>aifts Mpoa-^ AUp^ arircpw 
dary planets as much as yimariesmte 

diftance t hat it has aKn^^i^KMwn, 
of the fun upon bodietia 
proportion <» the 
planets betni 
primary, and (bsaetkiet 
ways afted (^oatrfa^ibc 

ry, bot-when jtMidr to ihhfijih . . ___ 

when 

oiUi6eatkht^iiJfc^(iia*MW^fie«oodlR7plinMNat> 

SesM oftbrfaiintgindhjHai.hdaidiirr, vodld pbvailaeauaatis 
thooj ^ the by cho fun bad moved tff m 

in a CHoIr «UieeMriqaF:iiD the earth, and in tbe pkne *»< 
of the enitk'a notion t others depend en tbe elliptical 
figure and-eUtqae fituarien of the moon's orbk. One^”***'**' 
of the fenm^ it, that the moon does not deferibe equsd 
fpacn io eoual tunea, bat ia cestinually accelerated as 
(Ik paflies from the quarter to the new or full, and ia 
retarded again by the like degrees in returning -from 
the new and fall to the next quxKer: bat here we 
confider not (o much the ahfoiute as the apparent, 
raotioas of the -moan wkh eefpeft to us. Thefe two. 
nay be diftinguiflsed in the billowing manner: Let 
S in fig. 1.23. reprefent the fun, A tbe.eartb moving 
ia its orbit BC, D£FG the moon’s orbit, and H the 
place of the moon in her orbit. Suppofe the earth to 
have moved from A to I. Bccaufe it has been Ihown 
that tbe moon partakes of all the progreflivc motion 
of the earth, and likewife that the fun aitradla both 
the earth and moon equally when they are at tbe fame 
diftance from it, or that the mean aftion of the fua 
upon the moon ia equal to its adUoo upon, the earth ; ■ 
we muft therefore confider the moon as carrying about 
with it tbe moon’s orbit: fo that when the earth t|- 
rcaoved from A to 1 ^ tbe moon’s orbit fttall likcwife' 
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Motion»ofbe retnnved from its fotncr fituation intotbat denoted 
theSrcMi. by KLMN. But now tlie earth beings in I, if the 
Airy Vi*- moun were faund in Oi fo that 01 fhould be parnild 
to HA. though the moon would really have moved 
frgm II to Oi yet it would not liavr appearod to a 
fpef^atoi' upon the earth to have moved at al]. becaufc 
the earth hjs moved »a at itfilf; fo that the 

moon would liiU appear in the fame place with refpedt 
to the fixed liar*. But if the moon be obferved in P. 
it will then appear to liave moved, itt apparent motion 
being incafiireil by the angle under OIP. And if the 
angle under PIS he U<fa than the angle under HAS. 
the muon will have approached nearer hi con|an£iioB 
with the fun. Now, to explain particularly tbe ino 
quality of the mnon'i motion already mentioned, let S 
iu dg. 124. reprefent the fun, A the earth, BCDE the 
muon’a orbit, C the place of the moon when in the 
latter quarter. Here it will be nearly at the fane di> 
llancc from the fun as the earth ifi lu Ahia eafe^ 
lliercfure, they will be both equally attrtdcd, theeirtb 
in the dirc^ioo AS. and the moon in that of CS. 
Wtieuce, at the earth*, in moving round the fun. iscou. 
linually defceodiRg towards it, fo the moon in tbia li« 
tuatioD mu&.io afly equal portioa of umc-de£xDd as 
mucht aud therefore the j^tion of the line AC in 
refpefl df AS* and the diaage whieh the moou’a 
motion nrodueea in the asgie CAS, vriB not be ahered 
by titt wilt but aaibonat tho.iaooaia adeueed fnom 
quarter toward the •«« «r cenjundton* fiqtpofe to 
C a. M li adtoa of it will bare a different 

■'.Wecttlhe £w'aii^ftakapon the moon here to 
ift.ihe diradtin-fiH paallel to AS. if ita 
moon qMN: equal to Us adtoa on the 
ttiwi* ao cbaOgn ma’^.ba wroa^ by the fun oo tbe 
..UMamaaif^Mi afihi^^eea (oand the earth. But 
. ifii ■miifUliMilrinff ajglTaTn imptdfe in C than the 
-aadUhMieaiwli n A, wj^ the dw-ao ad in the direc- 
it woaid'oec^cme the deferiptton cS 
-the ^paea SAG* and eaofe the acgle aadte GAD to 
' Saermfr. fivSbr than it othenufe aaoaidt The ibn’a 
afti<Hi:fWill have this e&d upon-accooac- oC the oblU 
quity-of.ita diredioa to.(hati ia-«^eh the.earth ae« 
tra.^ the moon. Forr the moon by tfaia means is 
drawn by two forcea^ oblique, to oae another one 
drawing iron G towards A. the odier horn 0 <towarda 
H : tlierefoK the moon muft necrlTarily tw- mpelkd 
toward Dif Again. Becaufc the fun does not ad in 
the diredion GH parallel to SA. but in the dinrdioa 
GS oblique to it, the fun’s adioaon the moon wiU, 
byreafouaf this obliquity* farther contribute to tbe 
moen’a acceleration. Suppofe the earth, in any iboit 
^acc of time, would have, moved fxom A to 1 , if not' 
altraded by the fun, .the point I being in tbe ftraight 
line CE*. which couches the earth’s orbit in A. Sup. 
pofe the moon in the fame time would have moved in- 
iKr orbit from G> to K, and befides liave partook of 
til the. progreflive motioTk of the eartli. Then, if Kit 
be drawn parallel to Al. and taken equal to it, the 
noon, if-not attr.ded to the.fun, wouU be found in 
L. But the exr.h, by tke fuii’i aftioo, » removed 
from I. Suppofe it were moved dow.n to M in the 
lliK.' IMN parallel to SA. and if the moon were at> 
traded hut at much, and id the fame diredion, as the 
earth is her-; fuppofed to be attrafled, fo as to have 
dcfccndcd during the fame time.lathe liuc LO paial* 


U*l alfo to AS, down as far at P, till LP were rqual to 
IM, the angle under FMN would be equal to that un. 
derLIN; that it, the moon will appear advanced as 
mueli faither forward than if neither it nor the earth , 
had h.r< I' fubj.’d tt> the fun’s ndtiun. But this is on the 
fuppofitiun that the adions of the fun upon the earth 
and moon are equal; whereas the mnon being aded 
upon more than the earth, did thr fun’s adion draw the 
moon ii) the line LO parallel to AS, it would draw it 
down fo far as to make I.Pgreater than IM, whereby 
the angle under PMN will be rendered greater than 
that under LIN. But, moreover, as the fun draws 
the earth in a diredion oblique to IN. the earth will' 
be found in ita orbit fomewliat Ihort of the point Ml 
However, the muon is attraded by the fun {till more 
out of the line 1.0 than tl>« earth is out of the line 
IN^; ihertforr this obliquity of the fun’s adion will 
yet ftrther diminifh the angle under PMN. Thtis the 
moon at the point G receives an impulfc from the fun 
whereby her motion it accelerated t and the fun pro* 
discing this cffi-d in every place between the quarter 
nnd the oonjundion, the muon will move from the 
quarter with a motion continually more and more ac¬ 
celerated; and therefore, by acquiring from time to 
time an additional degree of velocity in its orbit, the 
fpaces which are deferibed in equal timet by the line 
drawn from tbe earth to the moon will not be every, 
where equal, but thofe towards the conjundion will 
be greater than thofe towards the quarter. But in 
the moon’s paffage from the conjundion D to the 
next quarter, the fun’s adion will again retard the 
moon, till, at the next quarter at E, it be reftored to 
tbe firft velocity- which it had in C. When the moon - 
moves from £ -to the full, or oppofition to the fun in 
B, it is again accelerated ; the deficiency of the fun's 
adion on the moon from what it has upon the earth, 
prodacittg here thefame effed as before tbe cxccft of its 
adion. 

Let uenow-cenfider'the moon in Qj»s moving from 
S towards B. Here, if ftie were attraded by the fuii 
ina diredion parallel to AS, yet being aded on k-fs' 
than the earth, as the latter defeends towards the fun, 
tbe moon will in fome meafore be left behind. There¬ 
fore, QF being drawn parallel to SB, a fpedator on - 
the ear^ would fee the moon move as if attraded 
from tbe point Q_in the diredion (^, with a degree 
of foEce equal to^at whereby-thc fuu’s adion on the 
moon falls -fltort of - its adion on the earth. But the 
obliquity of the fon’s adion has here alfo an effed. 
la the time tbe earth would have moved from A to L 
without tbe influence of the fun, let the moon have 
moved in its orbit fropvQjo R; Drawing, therefore,, 
RT parallel and equal to Al, the moon, by the mo-’ 
tion of itS'Orbit, if not attraded-by the fun, muft be 
found in T s and therefore, if attraded in a diredion 
^ar4Uel to SA, would be in the line TV parallel to 
AS; fuppofeiii W.. But-the moon irt Q__beiug far- 
ther off.the fun than the earth, it will be Ids attraded; 
that is, TW will be lcf< than IM ; and if the line SMl 

be prolanged tou-ardi Xf ibe angle under XMIV will - 

be lefs than, X IT. Thus, by the fun’s adion, the 
moon’s paffage from the quarter to the full would he 
accelerated, if the foo were to ad on the earth ond^ 
moon in a duedioii parallel to AS ; and the obliquity 
of the fou’t adion. will ftiU incrcafe this acceleration ; 

Fur 
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Forlhc sdion of the fun on the noon is oblique to 
the line SA the whole time of themoen’s ufliige from 
Q^to T, and will cany her out of the bae TV towards 
the earth. Here we fuppofe (he time of the moon’s 
paltagc from Qto T fo (Iwrtt that it (hall not pafi be> 
yood the line SA. The earth will alfo come a littk 
(iiort of the line IN, as was already mentioned < and 
from thife caufet ihe angle nadcr XMW will be ftill 
farther leiTeicd. The moon, io pafliog from the oppo> 
iition B to the next quarter, wiB be retarded again by 
the fame derives as u was accelerated before its appnlfe 
to the oppoTition; and thus the moon, by the &ra*s 
a^liuit upon It, IS twice accelerated and twice irftored 
to lU hrA velocity every circuit it makes roaod the 
earth ( and this inequality of the moon’s motto* 
till earth It called by aAronomert its variatioB. 

The next effedt of the fun upon the moon ia, tk* 
vraA*on''m'^* gives the orbk of the latter in the quartera a gicster 
diWent'" degree of curvature than it would receive fiwta cbe 
pimol (he alone ( and, on the contrary, to the oonjuadioa 
moon'.or. and oppwfltion the orUt u left indexed. When the 
moon IS in the conjunction with the fun at D, the 1 *U 
ter attraAiog lier more forably than it ‘does the earth, 
the moon is by that means impelled lefs to the earth 
than otherwife it would be, and thus the orbit left «• 
curvated : for the power by wluch the moon k ioipd* 
led towards the earth being that by which it it inA^'« 
ed from a roftilinear courie, the lefs that power s, the 
Ufs It will be inAcAcd. Again, When t^ meem is in 
the uppofition in B farther removed from the fun tbaa 
the earth is it follows then, that though the earth 
and moon are both continually drfceitdmg toward the 
fun, tliat IS are drawn by the fun towards Mfelf o«t 
of the place they would otherwife move into, yet the 
moon descends with lefs velocity than the earth : info* 
much that, in any given fpace of time from its paAng 
the point of oppofitioo, it will have left approadiedtbe 
earth than otherwife it would have done ; that n, ils 
orbit, in refprdt to the earth, will approach nearer to 
a ftraiglu line. LaAly, When the nsotlon is ia the quark 
ter 111 F, and equally diAaot from the fun u the earth, 
n was before obreiTed,*that they would both defecad 
with equal velocity towards the fun, fe aa to make ao 
change in the a^le FAS ] but the length of (he Ime 
FA muA neceiurily be ihoitened. Tbenrfora the 
muon, iu moving from F toward the eonjuadsoa with 
Uie fun, wiB be impelled BMre toward the earth by the 
Cun's aftion than i( would have been by the earth aloM, 
if neither the earth nor the moon had been aAod u^a 
by the fun { fo that, by this additional io^lft, the 
orbit is leudered more cum than it otherwife (boidd 
he. 'fhe fame effed wdl tlfo be produced in the other 
^quarter. 

AAUrd cffeA of the fun's adiioa, and whidi fob 
lowMfbm that juft Dow explained, it, that thoagh the 
moon undsfturbed by the fun might move ia a circle, 
having the earth for Ml centre, by the ftia’t adfioo, if 
the earth were to be in the very middle or centre of 
the moon’s orbit, yet the moos would be nearer the 
earth at the new and full tbau in the garters. This 
..may at firft appear fomewhat difficult to be underftood, 
that the moon fliould come neareft to the earth when 
f^nh when it is lead attraAcd by it : yet, upo* a little confidera* 
le.ft u- tion, it will evidently appear to Sow from that very 
:*.<F\id by bccaufc her oibit. iu the cenjaadioa asd oppo* 
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fbdon, is rendered left curve; for the L-ft curve tlie or- Metiom of 
bit ft, the left wJl the moon hive defeended fiom the 
place It would move into without the aAion of the *' 

•arth. Now, if the moon were to move from any , 

plaeewvcfaout fnrthcrdi(liirbanccfronithttne^ioB,fiDce • 
it would poceed no the line touching the oihit in that 
place, it would coaiinually recede from the earth ; and 
therefore, if the power of the earth upon the moon 
be fufficient to reUm it at the fame dillancr, this di- 
minneon of that power wili caufe the diftance to in- 
creafe though m a Irfi degree. But, on the other 
hand, in the quarto's the muon being prefied in a lefs 
degree towards the earth than by the earth's fingic 
adfton, will he made to approach it i fo that, in paft^ 
from the cunjnndbion or uppoAtion to the quarters the 
»oo« afeends from the eanh •, and in paffing from the 
quartm to the oppofitiuo ur conjundion, it ddcendi 
i^eia, beenramg nearer in theft Uft mentioned places 
dina in the other. 

All the oeequalkiei we have mentioned are different 
ia degree u the fan ft more or left diftant from the 
earefa I being fftwateft when the earth is in ki perihe- 
limS'kad ftuSeft when it ft ia Kt apbriioa > for m the 
spavtara, the aea rer the moon ftto the fan the mater 
ft the addhioa to the earth'* aiftioa OfMn the 
power of ^ faa s and ia the canjoaftioin and oppnfi* 
twn, rim difference betsreeh the w^a aAson npoa the 
eaith aod opoa thentoon ft fthewefe to awch tkc great- 
er. Tbft oi&rencc in the diftaaee beCvRen tkc «aftb Gauft «f 
and the ^00 piodadci a jftr l fcw wffeA apaa «k| miwJk thedifttu 
moQoa t caeffng bar oikitMt'tnMc vtiea Uft 
from the /•*, and hfqoMrgwi—r ihaa 
ftrtber di ft a a c r l for ft ft MMd’kf Sir Ifliac Mk. 
toe, that tht aaSoBdfdw^lwnUchitdiauisiili 
the earth** powornvertlmtaMklhabaa^aqdldo^ab ^ 
oppoffdeis it *fa««t twioayiiinifM: a»i>»i>di|iinfi to 
the eank'a adtioo by ifte ftn ;n tke qa a ftkp 
upon thewked^ the pBw er earth Mk JMtdMMM 

ft dionaftad ftp the (am, and (kBrgfei* Miiifflift'dtelt , 
afthad sriftm tntadlion ia ftiwiqpift t kuhMidwwtMk 
by Its Bppmmdt ba the &a, ha* iu fnffMhot fttfeacd, 

Uie amot, kemg faft attsoded, wii gradually tooed* 
from the eaitb* anda* iheeaitkin k* meftfiroat tiu 
lun, iveoacf* bv dOgnav ka feroier pweri the otbk ef 
the nao* ottm again aootndl* Two omftqociKef 
foDow ftom.heoee, nx. that the moon wilt be more re* 
mote from tbe earth when the latter h neareft the ftit. 
and alfo will take up a loager time io performing ke 
revolution through ^ dilated orbit than through the 
more contra&ed. 

Theft irregularitfte wonld be produced if the mooiu 
wnhoutbeitig a&ed iipoaunequrfly by the fun, (hooio 
defenbe a perfed csrcU about tbe earth and ta tbe 
fdaoe of it* motion | bat tbengh neither of theft csi> 
cumftaoees take place, yet tbe ibovc^mentioaed ine* 
qnaliuei occur only with biae Iktfe variation with r«v 
card to the degree of then ( bat fome otbeit are ob> 
ftrved to take plaue &ca the moon’s motion being 
performed in tbe manner rfready deferibed: For, ai 
tlie moon defcnbei an eOipfis having (he earth ki one 
of iu foci, this curve will be fubjeded to vsnoee 
changes neatber prcfcrving conftantly the ftme SgiiK 
nor pofition { and becaufe tbe plane of this cltijms it 
not tbe ftme with that of the earth’s orbit, it thenee 
follows that the former will continually change t fo 
4 that 
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Morion* ofthat n<*!tlier tlie inclination of the two pUnea towards 
the Scion- other, nor the line in whicli they interfeft, will 
i 4 T^ l’l»- pginain for any longlh of time unaltired. 

■ As llic moon Hoes not move in the fame plane with 
the earth, the fun is but fcldom in the 4>lanc of her 
AAioii ol orbit, vi*. only when the line made by the common 
till Tun interfeAion of the two planes, if produced, will ptfa 
riutckihc ihrt^gh the fun. Thus, let S in fig. laj. denote the 
T the earth, ATD the plane of the earth’s or- 
^ 1 “!^*'''' bit, CDEF the moon’s orbit; the part CDE being 
raifed abow, and the part CFE deprelTcd under, the 
former. Here the line CK, in which the two planea 
inlcrfcrt each other, being continued, paOes through 
the fun in S. When this happens, the aftiun of tM 
fun is dircflfcd in the plane of the mooo’s orbit, aud 
cannot draw her nut of this plane, as will evidently ap* 
pear from an infpeftion of the figure ; but in other 
rdfes the obliquity of the fun’s a^ion to the plane of 
the orbit will caufe this plane continually to change. 

Let us now fuppofe, in the firft place, the line m 
which the two planes interfef) each other to be 
^ndi'ular to the line which joins the earth and lUO. 
Let T, in fig. tad, isy, taS, 129, rcprefsnt the 
earth f S the luR i the plane of the (cheme the plane 
of the etrtH's orbit, in which both the bin and earth 
are placed. Let AC be perpendiciilar to ST. which 
joins the earth and fun ; end let the Ine AC be that 
ia which the plane of the moon’s orbit interfcAs the 
orbit of the eafth. On the centre T'deferibe in the 
plane of the atnli’s raetlon the circle ABCD } and 
ia Cb* |dane of the niDoa’i orbit deferibe the circle 
ASCFt^btre half ofeabich, AEC, will be elevated 
db*«c tbe'plane of tbk febeme, and the other half, 
AfC, ai much depteftd bdow H. Suppofe then the 
nqoeto let not from'^ point A mfig. 1x7. in the 
dlredHeb ef the plane A£C. Here fte wiQ be conti* 
pttaQy dMWn irat of tbii plane bf tbe adioa of the 
. , flaq } 1 ^ drie phae AEC, if earned, will not pafe 
t br oia g ih the (ha, bat above It j fo that the fun, by 
drawiag the moon dileAly toward kfelf, wit! force it 
eendaeaHv more and nsore from that plane towards tbe 
plane of the earth’a motion in which itfelf is, eattling 
ft to deferibe the line AKGHl, which will Iw convex 
to the plane AEC, and concave to the plane of the 
earth'i motion. But here this power of the fon, which 
h faid to draw tbe moon toward the plane of the earth’s 
motion, muft be underftood principally of as mneh on. 
ly of the fnn’s aftion upon the moon as it exceeds the 
adion of the fame upon the earth : For fuppofe the 
hft mentioned figure t^>c viewed by the eye placed 
in the plane of that fulAK, and in the line CTA, on 
the fide A, it will appw as the firaight line DTB in 
fig. 130. and the plane AECF as another Qraight line 
F£, and the curve line AKGHl under the form of 
the line TKGHI. Now it is plain, that the earth 
and moon being both attraAed by the fun, if the fun’s 
aAton upon both was equally firong, the earth T, and 
with it the plane AECF, or the line FTE, would be 
carried towards the fun with as great velocityastliemoon, 
and therefore the moon not drawn out of it b> the fun’s 
■Aionj except only from the fmall obliquity of dircAion 
of t,hiB aAion upon the moon to that of tlie fun’s aAion 
upon the earth, which anfes from the moon being out 
of the plane of the earth’s motion, and is not confi< 
derable: but the aAion of the fun upoo the moon b» 
. VoL. II. Part U. 
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ing greater than upon the earth all ihr lime the moonM.’iinm "f 
is nearer to the fun than the earth is, it will U- drawn Hi- f eon- 
from the plane AKC, or the line TE, by that exi-cfs, 
and made to defrrihe thr curve lint-AGI or 'rnt. 

But it 18 the culloni of aftronomers, infiead of vonfi- 
dtnng the moon as moving in fuch a curve line, to re- 
fer its motion continually to the plane winch touches 
the tiue line wherein it moves at the point where at any 
lime the moon is. Thus, when the moon i* in the 
point A, its motion it confidered as being in the plane 
AKC, in whofe direAion it then attempts to move- 
and when in the point K, fig. 127. its motion is rc« 
ferred to the plaoe which pafles through the mrih and 
touches the line AKGHl in the point K. Thus (he 
moon, in pafling from A to I, will continually LhangC 
the plane of her motion in the manner we fiiall now 
more ^niculariy explain. 

^ Let the plane which touches the line AKI in the 
point K, fig. tay. interfcA the plane of ihe earth’s 
orbit in the Hoc LTM. Then, ^oaufv the line AKI 
is cuBcave to the plane ABC, it falls wholly hrtweefl 
that plane and the plane which touches t* in K; fu that 
the piine MKL will cut the plane AEC before it 
meets the pUnc of the earth’s motion, fuppofe in the 
line YT, and the point A will fall between K and L. 

With a radius equal to TY or TL deferibe the femi- 
circle LYM. Now, to a fpcAator on the earth, the 
moon when in A will appear to move in the circle 
AECF s and when m K, will appear to be moving ih 
the femiardc LYM. The earth’s motion 1$ perform* 
ed in the plane of this fcheme j and to a fpeAator on 
the earth the fun will always appear to move in that 
plane. We may therefore nfer the apparent motion 
of the fun to the circle ABCl) dtfcribid in this plane 
about the earth. But the points whcie this circle, in 
which the fuu feems to move, interfcAs the ciicle in 
which the moon is feen at any time to move, are called ifj 
tbe nodes of the moon’s orbit at thm time. When of 
the moon is feen moving in tbe tircle AECD, the''*) 
pointi A and C are the podesof ihc orbit; when 
appears in the fcmicirele LYM, then L and M are 
the nodes. It will now appear, from what has been 
faid, that while the moon has moved from A to K, 
one of the nodes hsi been cairird fiom A to L, and 
tbe other as much from C to M. But the motion 
from A to L and from C to M k backward in regard 
to tbe motion of the moon, which iv the other way 
from A to K, and from thence toward C. Again s 
the angle which the plane wherein the muon at any 
time appears makes with the plnne of the eaith’s mo* 
tnn, is called the inelinatioa of the moon’s orbit at 
that times we fluU bow therefore proceed to foow, indu ation 
that this iacHnarioR of the orbit, when the moon of her 
it in K, is lefs tlisR when ihe wss in A : or, that 
the plane LYM, which teuehes the line of the moon'k 
motkm in K, mskes a lefs angle with the plane of tlie 
earths mation, or with the circle ABC 1 >, than the 
jdane AEC makes with the fame. The femicn-cle 
LYM intetfeAs the femkircle AEC in Y, and the 
arch AY is lefs than LY, and both tugether lefs than 
half a circle. But it is demoiifirated by fpheric geo* 
metry, that when a triangle ia made as here, by three 
arches of circles AL, AY, andYL, the angle under 
YAB withont the triangle is greater than the angle 
YLA within, if the two arches AY, YL, taken tDge>- 
3 K the«i 
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^tntion* of tlier, do tot amount to a femicircle. If the two archft 
make a complete femicircle, the two angles will be 
*' equal j but if die two arches taken together exceed a 
.fcmicirde, the Inner angle YLA is greater than the 
other. Here then the two arches AY and LY toge¬ 
ther being lefs ctian a femicircle. tbe angle under ALV 
is lefs than the angle under HA I'.. But from the doc¬ 
trine of the fphete it is aifu evident, th.-it the angle 
under AI.Y is equal to that in which the plane ef the 
circle LYKM, that is, the plane which touches the 
line AKCin m K, is inclined to the plane of the 
rJith’s motion ABC ; and the angle under BAE is 
cqit.il to that in which the plane AEC is inclined to 
the lame plane. Therefore the incliintioei of the for- 
MCI p'anc is Iv-fs than that of the latter. Suppofe, 
now, the moon to be advanced to tbe point G io 
hg. izS. unit in tins |H>iiit lo be diltaiii fnim its node 
.1 qii.iiifr j)dfi (if ihe whole circle; or, in other words, 
to *ii‘ III the mid way between its two nodes. In this 
I'lic the podri Will have receded yet more, and the in* 
(hnatirm <•! tlie oibit be Aill more dimii.ifhed t fpr 
luppofi [li« hut AKGlll to be touched in the point 
t, b) a plane pafllng through liie earth T, let the in- 
tirfcctiua of this plane witii the plane of the earth’s 
riotion be the line WTO, and the line TP its inter- 
kdion with the plane LKM. In this plaue let the 
tircle NGO be defenbed with the femidiamcter TP 
or NT cutting tiie other circle I.KM iu P. Now, 
the Ime AK.GI it convex to the plane I.KM whiqh 
touches it in K ; and ihei i Furr the plane NGO, which 
tout hr s It in G, will interfedt the other routliiiig plane 
bttween G and K, lliat is, the point P will iall be¬ 
tween tlicfe two points, and the plane continued to 
the pliine of the earth’s motion will pafs beyond L; 
fo that the points N and O, or the plates of the nodes 
when the moon is iu G> will be f.iither from A and C 
than L and M ; that is, will have moved farther back¬ 
ward. Bcrides, the inclination of the plane NGO to the 
plane of the earth’', inutiuii ABC is Icfs than the incli¬ 
nation of the plane LKM to die fame ; for here alfo 
the two auhts LP and NP, taken together, are lefs 
tluin a rcrnieircle, each of them being lels than a qua¬ 
drant, as appearh, becaufc GN, the ditl^nce of the 
moon ill G from its node N, is here fuppofed to be a 
quarter part nf a circle. After the moon is palTed 
beyond G, the cafe it altered; fur then tbsfe arches 
tviil be greater than quarters of a circle; by which 
means tht inclination will be agaiu increafed, thougli 
the nodes llill go on to move the fame way. Suppofe 
the mou.-] ill H (Hg. 129.), and that tlic plane which 
touches the line AKGI in H interfedU the plane of 
the eaiih’s motion in the line QTR, and the plane 
NGO m the line TV, and befides, that the circle 
QIIR be defenbrd in that plane: then, for the fame 
reafon as before, the point V will fall between H and 
G, and the plane RVQjwill pafs beyond the laft plane 
OVN, caufing the points (^nd K to fall Farther from 
A und C thaa N and 0 . But the arches NV, VQjire 
each greater than the quarter of a circle ; confequent- 
ly the angle under BQV will be greater than that un- 
SNV. LaAIy, wlieu (be inuuii is by (his azirae- 

g f die fun drawn at length loto the plane of the 
I orbit, the node will have receded yet more, and 
iclination be fo much increafid, as to become 
fomfiiirbat marc than at : for the line AK.CH 1 
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being convex to all the planes which touch it, the part Motions of 
HI will wholly fall between the plaiir Q\'R and the ‘hef^vtou- 
plane ABC: k that the point I will M between 11 
and R; and, drawing ITW, the point W will be, 
farther removed from A than Q. But it is evident, that 
the plane whi(.h pafTes througli^e earth T and touches 
the line AGI in the point I, will cut the plane of the 
earth’s motion ADCD in the line ITW, and be inclined 
to the fame in the angle undi r H IB; fo that the node 
which was firft in A, after luving pafTed into L, N, 
and comes at hill into the point W, as thr node 
which was at hrll in C has pafTed from thence fuccef- 
Gvely thioiigb the points M, O, and R, to I. But the 
angle HIB, which is now the inclination of the orbit 
to the plane of the ecliptic, is manifetlly not Icfs than 
the angle under ECB or EAB, but rather fumuhing 
greater. Thus the moou, while it paiTcx from the 
plaac of tbe earth’s motion in the quarter, till it cornea 
again into the fame plane, has the nodes of its orbit 
oontiniiaUy moved backward, and the inclinatiou of it at 
firR ditBinHhcd till it comes to G in fig. tak, which is 
sear to its conjunAion with the fun. but afterwards 11 
increafed again ttlmoR by the faina degrees, till upuo 
the moon’s arrival again to tbe plane of the earth’s 
motion, the inclination ef the orbit u reilorcd to fome- 
thing more than its firft magnitude, though the diifi r* 
cnee is not very great, becaufc the points 1 and C are 
not far diftant Irons each oilier. 

In like manner, if the moou bad departed from the 
quarter at C, it fliould have defciibed tbe curve l^ue 
CXW in fim 136.betwee^|b< pUaes AFCjiod. 
which would be convex ta(,ydle Former plaa^; 
cave to the latter; fo tl>v''^MaUo the au . 
cobtinufilly recede, and tlnil^MhMtioa tfte 
gradually dlqpinilh more aed till, noun ar¬ 

rived ncarlti.qp^tion tp theiabhi X^rvnftato that 
time tlie itiolipaitipo fhould mfm ^ |6ll^Bip 

a little creiter than fiftrft. Tte^effiV.iq^rhy 
conCdcring, th« aAipf flpf, (“»w 

mooQ, by «!XGee#i^‘ ttf the, dia^- 

it out of the^M tpmiyU'tbe run, arhEe the 
noon paSed /ront.A to I; fo during ita ullage from 
C to w, thy moon hieing all that time fanner fi^ Uie 
fua thao tb« emh, it will be attrafled left; and the 
earth, together with the plane AECF, will as it were 
be drawn from the moon, in fuch a manner, that the 
path tbe moon deferibes fhall appear from the earth as it 
did in tbe former cafe by the moon being drawn away. 289 

Such are the changes which the nodes and inrlina-Motion of 
tioo of the muon's orbit UQ^rgo when the nodes are^he nodes 
in the quarten.; but when MModcs by their motion, 
and the motion of the fun to^Koer, come to be fituated 
between the quarter and conjoiiAion or oppufitioii, 
their motion and tbe change made in the iiiclinaiiou 
of the orbit are fomewhat difTcrcni.—Let AGH, in 
fig. 151. be a cucle deferihed in the plane uf the 
earth’s motion, having the earth in 1 ' for its centre, A 
the point oppofite to the fun, and G a fourth part of 
the circle diftant fuim A. Let the nodes of the 
moon’s orbit be fituated in the line B'l i), and B the 
node falling between A, the piuce where the moon 
would be in tlie full, and G the place where ihe'would 
be in the quarter. Suppofe B£I)I' to be the plain* to 
which the moon attempts to mi.ve when it proceeds 
from the point B i then, becaufc the muon in B is more 

diftant 
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Motioni of diAant from tlie fun tliaii the earth, it will be Icfa at* 
the Seeon. traded by the fuu, and will not defeend towards the 

earth, canhqiientiy it will quit the 
■ ^ ‘ . plane BEDF, which is fuppofed to accompany the 

earth, and deferibe the line DIK convex to it, tillfuch 
time as it comes to the point X, where it will be in 
the quarter; but fiom thcncefoilh being more attract* 
cd than the earth, ihe moon will change its courfc, 
and the following part of the path it dekribet will he 
concave towards the plane DED or BGD, and cunlU 
niie concave to the plane BGD till it crolTcs that plane 
in E, jnil as in the preceding cafe. Now, to (how 
that the nodes, while the muon is pafiing from D to 
K, will proceed forward, or move the fame way with 
the moon, and at the fame time the inclination of the 
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in D; for the moon takes a lunger time in pal^Ilg^^otionl® 
from K to L than in pading from B to K ; and there- ‘hr S«eon* 
fore the nodes continue to recede a longer time than ***** 
thry moved forwards j fo that their r^efs mull fur- 
mount their advance. In the fame manner, while the 
moon is in its pallage from X to L, the inclination of 
the orbit (ball diminiib till the moon come to the point 
in which it is one quarter part of a circle diftant from 
its node, fuppufe ill the point R ; and from that time 
the inclination will again iacreafe. Since, therefore, 
the inclination of the orbit iocreafes while the moon 
in pafiing from B to K, and diminKhes itfclf again only 
while the moon it paffing from K to R, then augments 
again while the noon pafles from B to L ; it thence 
comet to be much more increafed than dimiiiiflicd, and 


orbit will incrcafe when the moon is in the poiac I, let 
the line MIN pafs through the earth T, and to\Jch tfae 
path of the moon in I, cutting the plane of the earth*! 
motion in the line MTN, and the line BSD in TO. 
Bccaiife the line BIKit convex to the {dtiK BED, 
which touches it in B, the plane NIM muft cr^ the 
plane DEB byfbre h meets the plane COBt and 
therefore the pbiDt M will fall from G towards B; and 
the node of the moon's orbit being tranflated from B 
towards^ it moved Forward. 

Amai the angle under OMO^-'•ditch the plane 
MON makes With the plane BOG, it gcater than the 
angle OBG, Whidi the plane BOD makes with the 
faqie, ;Thi« appears . ^6m Vrfaat bat been already de* 
BO(#sttedt hecaufe the aydtet BO and OM are each 
{^yt^'f^hintbeqttaiMpf.ieirele; a«d therefore, 

a femtcircle. But 
to the poiot K in its 
farther for. 
orbit'aKh more aug. 
referred tfae inoon’t mo. 
.ameh, pi^nig' tbraagfa the earth, 
moem'lh ihc pomt where the 
^ l^^ hati^Tlready 'fiMS that the cufiom of 
aihtMMflien . Bt^ in tfae pont &-no fueh plane can 
be fotio'd : on the eontrary, fWin^ the line of the 
noon's tnotinn on one lide the point K it convex to 
the plane BED, and on the-other fide soncate to tfae 
lamr, fo tliat no plane can pafs through the points T 
and K, but will cut the line BKL in that point { 
therefore, i.iAead of fuch a touching plane, we mufi 
makeufe of PKQ, which is equivalent,and with which 
the line BKL Ih^l make a lefs angle than with any 
other plane; for this does as it were touch the line 
BK in the point K, fiice it cuts it in fuch a manner 
that no other plane canoe drawn fo as to pafs between 
the line BK and the plane But now it is evU 

dent, that the point P, or the node, is removed from 
M towards G, that is, has moved yet farther forward; 
fend it is likewifc ns manifcll, that the angle under 
KPG, or the inctiiiaiion of the muon’s orbit in the 
point K, is greater than the angle under IMG for the 
reafon already given. 

After die moon has pafTed the quarter, her plane 
being concave to the plane AGCH, the nodes will 
recede as before till Ihe arrives at the point L; which 
(hows, that, confidcriug the whole time of ihc moon’s 
pafiing from B lo L, at the cud of that time the nodes 
lhall be found to have receded, or to be placed more 
backward) when the moon is ie L than when it wm 


thus will be difiinguifhably greater when tlie moon 
comes to L than when it fets out from B. In like 
manoer, when the moon is pafiing from L on the other 
fide the plane AGCH, the node will advance forward 
as long as the moon is between the point L and the 
next quarter; but afterwards it will m edc till the 
moon .come to pafs the plane AGCH ag.'iin, in the 
point V between B and A : andbecaufe the time be¬ 
tween the moon’s pafiing from L to the next quarter 
is lefs than the time between that quarter and the 
moon's coming to the point V, the nude will have re* 
ceded more than it ha« advanced ; fo that the point 

V will be nearer to A than I. is C. So alfo the in- 
clinatioD of the orbit, when the muon is in V, will he 
greater than when file was in L : for this inclin.itioii 
inereafes all tlir time the moon i$ betwixt L and the 
next quarter, dccrcating only when Ihe is jiafiing fiom 
this quarter to the mid-way between the two nodes, 
and from tliencc iucreules again during the whole paf* 
fage thioiigU the other half of the way to the next 
node. 

In this manner we fee, that at every period of the 
Moon the nodes will have receded, and thereby hiive 
approached towards a conjunction with the lun : but. 
this will be mncli forwarded by the motion of the 
earth, or the apparent motion of tiie fun lamfelf. In 
the laft feheme the fun willajiprar to have moved fium 
R toward# W. Let ini fuppofe it lud appeared to have 
moved from 8 t» W while the moon’s node lus re. 
ceded from B to V j then drawing the line VVTX.lhc 
arch VX will reprefent tlic dillaiice of the line drawn 
between the nodes from the fun when the muon in in 

V t whereas the arch BA repn'ftnted that Jiftaucc 
tvheR the moon was in 6. This vilible motion of the 
fun Is much greater than that of the node ; for the 
fan appears to revolve quite round in one year, while 
the no^ it uear nioeteeu in making its revolution. 
We have alfo feen, that when the moon was in the 
quadrature, the inclination of her orbit decreafed till 
me came to the conjunflion or oppofition, according 
to the node it fet out from; but that aftenvard# it 
again increafed till it became at the next node rather 
greater than at the former. When the node is once 
removed from the quarter nearer to a conjundlion with 
the fun, the inclination of the moon’s orbit, when Ihe 
comes into the node, is more feufibly greater than it 
was in the node preceding { the incliuation of the or. 
bit by this means more and more increafing till the 
node comes into conjundion with the fun : at which 
time it has been (howo that the latter has no power to 

3 R 2 change 
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chtng^ the plane of her orbit. Aa foon, howevctt a» 
the nodei are got out ofcotijunflioi) toward* the other 
* quartmi they begin to recede aa before j but the in- 
clination of th; orbit in the appulfe of the moon to 
* each fuccceding node ia lefs than at the preceding, till 

the noUea cume ngain into the quarters. This will 
appear aa foUowa: Let A, in fig. 132. reprefent one 
of the rooun’a nudcB placed between the point of op- 
pofition B aodthe quarter C. Let the plane AD£ 
pafi through the earth T, and touch the path of the 
moon in A. Let the line AFGH be the path of the 
moon in her paiTage from A to H« wlMrc file croHea 
again the plane of the earth’s motion. Thia Ime will 
be coneex towards the pUr»r AD£i tiU tbc bmoo 
cornea to G, where (he ia in the quarter t M<d alter 
thia, between G and H, the fame Use will be CMicsH 
tow-.irds this plane All the time tbi* line >*. OK^ieui 
towardi- the plane ADE, the nodes will rrcedct.gn^ 
on the contrary, move forward when the line it ooci« 
cave towards that pluae. But the moon ialongoii 
p.i{Iing from A to G, and therefore the oodei go bne^ 
ward farther than they proceed { and therefore, 
whole, when the muon has arrived at H, Uie node* 
have receded, that ia, the point K will fall betweea B 
and E. The inclination of the orbit will decreafe till tbt 
otoon is arrived at the point F in the middle between 
A and H. Through the palTage between F and G 
the iiii.liiiBtioii will increafe, but decreafe again in the 
remaining part of the paflage from G to H, and con- 
feqneiitly at H muft be left than at A. Similar ef- 
fcAs, both with refpefi to the nodei and inclinationa of 
the orbit, will take place in the following paiTage of 
the moon on the other fide of the plane ABEC from 
I'l, till It comes over tliat plunc again in 1. 

Tlius the inclination of the orbit i* greateft when 
the line drawn between the moon’s nodes will pafa 
through the fun, and leaft when this line lie* in the 
quarters; efpeciatly if the moon at the fame time be 
in coujuudtiun with the fun, or iu the oppufitton. Is 
the fit'll uf thefe cafes the nodes liave no aotioa p in 
all others, the nodes will each month havcrecededt 
and this retrograde motion will be greateft when tliji 
nodes are in the quarters, for in that cafe they untl 
have no progrcilive motiun during the whale DMUtdi i 
but in all other cafe* tltey at fume times go farwvd* 
viz. whenever the moon it between either of the quar¬ 
ters and the node which it lefs diftant from Chat qoir- 
ter than, the fourth past of a circle. 

Irreeulari- We have now only to explain thofit irngukeitica af 
J'” the lunar motion which ariCe from her sootioa in «q 

feid it ifpcani 

twtiiji so motm u tM rccipsecal du- 

cUipfis. jdicate proportioa of the diftanee l thcaefore tbe moon, 
if undidurbed by tbe funi wostld move round the earth 
in a tnift cilipda, sad a line drawn from tbe earth to 
the fus woaU pa£t ovrr pqiwl fpaee* ia equal timea. 
We have, however, idready fhown, that this equality ia 
difturbedby Use faa, and Uuwtfe bew ibe figure of 
tbe orbit is cbtoged each OMOth 1 tbat the raooo ia 
nearer the earth at the new aad full, and more re¬ 
mote in the qoanan, chae it would be without tlie fun. 
V/e muR, however, pafi by thefe moatlily changes, and 
dlpafider tbs e^A which tbe faa wiU have ia the diffe¬ 
rs fitaatioea of the aiit ef the orbit in TcfpeA of 

tfclb lumiaacy. Thii aftioa tahea the force urberewiib. 
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the moon is drawn towards the earth. In the qaarteriMotionsof 
the force of the earth is direftly incrcafcd by the fun, 
but diminilh'cd at the new and full; and in the inter- 
mediate places the influence of the eartli is fometimes 
iediened, fometimes allillcd, by the a£lion of that lumi¬ 
nary. In ihcfc intermediate places, however, beewern 
tbe quarters and the conjiinAion or uppofition, the 
fun’s afiion is fu oblique to that of the earth on the 
moon, at to produce that alternate accclcraiion and rc- 
tardstiou of her motion fo often mentioned. But b«- 
fidcs this ciTeA, the power by which the moon attroAs 
the earth lowanU itlclf, will not be at full liberty to 
a& with the fame force as if the fun aAcd not at all 
Oft the moos t and this efteA of the fun’s aAioii, 
whereby tt corroborates or weakens the aflion of the 
earth, ia Vre only to be confidered •, and by mc.ius of 
thk snfldeaceit comes to pafs, that the power by which 
the nooa ia^pelled towards the earth is not pci-fcAly 
<g the racmacal duplicate proportion of the dillance, 

.a^of coBvqdance the moon will not deferihe a per. 

> One particular in which the luuar orbit 

11^'doer fromaperfcA eUtptical.fig1i;te,conijfia rn the 
jpdjuea -where the motion of the aaaqo j* pentendicular 
to Use line draws from itfelf to the earth. fa u cUip- 
fii, after: the moon flwuld have fet out is 
pcrpendicttlhr-{to -thia line, dnwn from itfl^ to the 
anh, aod M' ^fgTtateft diftance from tbe earth, ita 
tnotioB would'become perpeodiciilar to this liu 
dnwB between jtfidf aod ^ earth, and the moon be 
at iu nean^ atrt^ whi^,^,' 

have performed half iuywia r gfeeal- 
tbe other half period of iti 

come .ofrywiitioalar to thh ^ _.. , 

moon rati»q,,«o ^ jila.iii < 

rccommi. an^.ha^gm at a ft ' >oaft 

in it* Tai).siMiln|-;B&er 
timefti ' 
dot p Qiia a' j 

r o c ii ^ to the iiae drama 

feapi tht .-to; e^b» Mdthe &nner arriw 
a^nat'lu yiwle^'dilbaBet few tbe earth. At othn 
umM tha aaatm will 4 efcend to her neared diftance be- 
Sut ihe bat tasde half a revolution, and recover again 
igagreateA diftance before it has made an entire revolu¬ 
tion. The place where tbe moon is at its greateft di- 
ftaflce}t.oaUMthe maon’r^q^een, aod tbe pace of her 
■earefl. diftance her pvripron; ud this change of place, * 9 * 
when the moon come* fucceAvely to Us greateft 
ftaoce from the earth, it called the motion ^ 
a*.. The runner in which tliii molioD of the apogeon moco. 
ia caufed by tire fun, comci now to be explaiud. 

Sir Ifaac Newton has (hown, that if ^e moon were 
attraAed toward the earth by a corepofition of two 
power*, ooe of which were reciproesUy in the dupli- 
ctlq proportion of the diftance from the earth, and the 
other reciprocally dn the triplicate proportion of the 
iaw diftance; then, though the line deferibed by the 
moon would not be in reality an ellipfis, yet the rnooo'a 
motion might be perfcAty explained by an ellipfis whob 
axil fttould be made to mdve round the earth : this 
motion beiag in cooDequence, a* aftronomer* exprefa 
themfelvca, that is, tbe fuoe way as the moon itfelf 

moves. 
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the moon'* 
apuf;eoa 
dctcrmi- 
Bcd. 


Motion* of movet, if the moon be attracted bytlie fum of the two 
•he Secon- power*; but the txit muft moTe in anteccdencei of 
**^«r*** coiitfBry way, if the moon be »£led upon by the 
difference of thete forcti. We have already explained 
wliat is meant by duplic:ite proportion, namely, that 
if three ma^tiitiides, as A, 13 i and C, are fu related that 
aticeccdciicethe fcoind B bears the fame proportion to the third C 
and confs- nj i,l,c A beaia to the frcood D : then the propor- 
^Uined**' ^ third C i« the duplicate of 

***'193 proportion of the firft A to the fecond B. Now 

Triplicate if > fourth magnitude as I) be affumed, to which C 
proportion {ball bear the fame proportion as A bears tn B, and B 
ciplaiiicd. to C ; then the proportion of A to D is the triplicate 
of the proportion of A to B. 

Let now T {6g. 133, I34<) denote the earth, and 
ftippofe the moon in the point A its tpogeon or 
greatefl diftance from the earth, moving m the diree* 
tion AT perpendicular to AB, and a6M upon from 
the earth by two fuch forcce at already mentsiraed. 
that power alone, which is reciprocally in tbt doptidatc 
prop^ion of the diftance, if tbe mooti irt otn eritb a 
proper degree of Tdochy, the elli^ AMB May be 
deferibed 1 bot if Cke moon be a^d upon by tlM Cam 
of the foretnentidbed powerr, jtnd ber nrioetty in the 
point A be luscnented in « cntKia proportion { or if 
• See that velocity be dinariftMd in a deem proportion*, 
tui’yfriiKUtni the moosbriAed upon by of thofe 

•'»*®“hLp^er*} in be^ thefe csfea tbeBrfe'A% which Jhall 
^ drfqilbftd by the bwobi, he determined. 

^ be that inf tflWch the noon would 

.of' time, had it moved 

*■' MT and hkewife CTD 
ATM (hall hear the 
-Mdilr ATC M the vclo- 
nttft h*T«:be(B deferibed 
«eca and that 

. . '£et Mt fnm the point 

«»Mba tiW^:|^'A£.- Let tbe 
ha titoi at in -fig. 1^3. 

he dttedSed by lht~ the powen; 

hbt the dMtrary way {u n %. t$4.)ff by their dsBe. 
itncf. Then let the hne A S be neved into the po&* 
tion CD, and the ellipfia AMB into the fttuation 
CND, fe that the ooint M be traaflaced to L t then 
the point L (hall fall open the path of tbe nooa AE. 
Now the angular motion of the line AT, whereby it it 
removed into tbe fitnation CT, reprefenti tbe nration 
of the apogeon ; by the means of which the motion of 
the moon might be folly explained by the eHipftt AMB* 
if the aSion of the fun upon it was di'vned to tbe 
centre of the earth, and reciprocally in the triplicate 
proportion of the moon's diftance from it; but that 
not being fo, the motion of the apogeon wdl not pro* 
coed in the regular manner now deferibed. It ii, 
however, to be obferved here, that in the firft of the 
two preceding cafea, where tlie apogeon moves for, 
ward, the whole centripetal power increnfea fafter, 
with the dccreafe of diftance, than if the entire power 
were reciprocally in the duplicate proportion of tbe dt« 
fiance; bccaufc one part only is already in that pro. 
portion, and the other part, which is addctl to this to 
make trp the whole powsr, increafei faftcr with the 
decreafe of diftance. On the other hand, when the 
centripetal power is the difference l>etwecn theft two 
bodies, it increafet kfs wiOi the dccrcafc of tbe di> 
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ftancr, than if it were fimply in the reciprocal dtiplicate Motions# 
proportion of tbe diftance. Therefore, if we choofe S«on- 
to explain the moon’s motion by an cllipi'is, which may *^^t,*** 
be done without any feofible error, we may colledl in . 

gtiMral. that when the power by which the moon is 
attraded to the esAh, by varying the diftance, in. 
creafes in a greater than the duplicate proportion of 
the diftance diminilhed, a motion in confequeuce muft 
be afertbed to the apogeon ( but that when tlie attrac¬ 
tion iiicrrafea in a fraalier proportion than that juft 
mentioned, the apngtoo muft have given to Lia mo- 
tion ia antecedeiice. It is then obferved by Sir Ifaac 
Newtuu, jdiai the former uf thefe cafes obtains when 
the momi is in the coojundion and oppoficion, and the 
latter when Ihc is in the quarters; fo that in the for- 
mcr the apogeon moves according to the order of the 
figns; in the other, the contrary way. But, as has 
bwn already mentioned, the dillurbnnce given to the 
afiion of the earth by the fun in the conjundion and 
appofitioa, being Bear twice as great as in the quart* rs, 
tht apogeon wiU advance with a greater velocity than 
recede, sad in the enmpafs of a whole revolution of the 
moon will be carried in confequence. 395 

Sir Ifaac fhowi, in the next place, that when the 
line AB coincides with the line that joins the fun aod*" 
earth, the progrcflive motion of the apogeon, 
the moon is in conjundion or oppoAtiun, exceeds tbe ^ ” 
retrograde, in the qtudratures, more than in any other 
fituation of the line AB. On the contrary, when the 
tine AB make right angles with that which joins the 
earth and fnn, the retrograde motion will be mure con. 
fidcrable, nay, is found fo great as to exceed the pro* 
greffive} fo that in this cafe the apogeon, in the com. 
paft of an entire revolution of the moon, is carried in 
antecedence. Yet from the confiderations already men* 
tioiK'd, the progreflive motion exceeds the other; fo 
that, on the whole, the motion of the a}>ogeon is in 
confequence. The line AB alfo changes its fituation 
with tint which joins the earth and fun by fuch flow 
degrees, that the inequalities of the motion of the 
apogeon, arifing from this lall confideration, are much 
greoter than what arife from the other. 2^^ 

This ooftetdy motion of the apogeon gives rife toorc^nons 
another inequality in the motion of the moon herfelf, snoiber in> 
fo Uut ft cannot at all times be explained by the fame in 
dlipfia. For whenever the apogeon moves in 
quenee, tbe motion of the luminary muft be referred, k. 
to an orbit more eccentric than what the moon would orbit, 
deftffibe, if ffae whole power by which tbe moon was 
ttded Upon in sis pafling from the apogeon changed 
according to the reciprocal duplicate proportion of its 
diftaaee from the earth, tad by that means the moon 
did deferibe aft rannovnble cllipfii: and when the apo. 
gvon moives ia antecedence, tbe moon’s motion muft 
be referred te an nrbH left ccreatric. In the former 
of the two figarci laft referred to, thr trne place of the 
moon L falls withoM the orbit AMBi to which its 
mrttion is referred : whence the orbit ALE truly de- 
(cribed by the moon, is left iacurvated in the point A 
than i* the orhtr AMB; therefore this orbit is morn 
oblong, and diftert farther from a circle than the cllip- 
(is would, whofe curvature in A vrore eqaal to that of 
the hoe ALB : that is, tbe proportion of the diftance 
of the earth T from the' centre of the tllipfia to irs 
axis, will be grrater in AM£ ia the otliei; but 

tha^ 
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other »the elliplis which the moon would defcribe, 
MV PJ^* power Bating upon it in the point A were titer* 
*“ ed in the reciprocal duplicate proportion of the di- 
I ftance | and confetjuently the mnon being drawn more 
forcibly toward the earth, it w-ill defeend nearer to it. 
On the other handi when the apogeon recedes, the 
power afiisg on the moon increafet with the decreafe 
of diftance, in lefi than the duplicate proportion of the 
(lillance; and therefoir the moon is left impelled to* 
wards the earth, and will not defend fo low. Now, 
fuppofe, in the former of thefe fig^s, that the apo* 
geon A is in the dtuation where it is approaching to¬ 
wards the conj«n 61 too oroppofitioa of th« Asn | inthii 
cafe its progreflire motion will be mow and ttoa* ac^ 
celeratcd. Here fuppofe the moony after hwaig de» 
feended from A through the orbit AE aa far at Fy 
where it is come to its neareft diftance fnAn the 
afeends again up the tine FO. At the modoft-of tin 
apogeon it here more and more acceleratcdy it ii plkit. 
that the caufe of its motion muft alfo be on the ja> 
creal'e; tliat is, the power by which the moon ia dtaim' 
to the earth, will decreafe with the increafe af'tbe 
moon's diflancc in her afeent from F, in a greater pM* 
portion than that wherewith it it iiicreafed with 'ibe 
decreafe of diftance in the moon’s defeent to it. Con* 
frquentiy the moon will afeend to a greater diilaoce 
than AT from whence it is defeended ; therefore the 
proportion of the greateft didance of the moon to the 
kali is incrcafed. But farther, when the .moon again 
tlefcends, the power will increafe yet ftrther With the 
decreafe of didance than in the lad afeent it increa&d 
with the augmentation of diftance. The moon there* 
fore muft defeend nearer to the earth than it did before, 
and the proportion of the greateft diftance to the Icaft 
be yet more increafed. Thus, as long as the apogcoa 
is advancing to the cnnjunfiion or oppofition, the pro* 
portion of the greateft diftanec of the moon from the 
earth to the leaft will continually increafe; and the el* 
liptical orbit to which the moon’s motion is refereed, 
will become more and more eccentric. At fooo, how¬ 
ever, aa the apogeon is paft the conjundion or cippolt 
fition with the fun, its pi-ogredive motion abate*! *1^ 
with it the proportion of the greateft diftanoe 
moon from the earth to the leaft will alfo ditinMfi*t Mtd 
when the apogeon becomes retrograde, the dn ahw itied 
of this proportion will be ftill farther contihoed^ Wtd 
the apogeon comes into the quarter i from theuM ikk 
proportion, and the eccentricity of the orbilt w 31 
creafe again. Thus the orbit of the moM. 
-eccentric when the apogeon is in with the 

fun, or in oppofition to it, oodlcsA ef aU when the 
in the quartera. Tbefe iAanget n the 
nod^dHkiclini'iien ef the oT^ to the pUae of the 
carth^RRhiB, in the apogeon and in the eecentneity, 
ere varied like the other inequaUtiea in the motion of 
the moon! by the different diftance of the earth from 
the fiio being greateft wbea their caufe is grrateft; 
that it, when tM evth ia neareft the fun. Sir Ifaac 
tHe wton has computed the eery quantity of many of 
nearer ^on'a incqaalitka* That acceleration of the 
mute in tbotion - which is called the variation, whea 
\Ve muft, ivemoves the lamiuary out of the place in 
qjyafider the i%ld otherwife be found, fomewbat more 
ifM fftMtiowgl’ee. If the moon, without diftuvbance 
hlBUPicy. would have deferibed a circle cenccutri* 
■ • * 


SettlV. 


ca! to the eartli, his adion will caufe her approach Nsttm and 
nearer in the eonjunflion and oppofition than is the 
quarten, nearly in the proportion of 69 to 70. It has 
already been mentioned, that the nodes perforin their, 
period in almoft 19 years. This has been found by 
oblervation 1 and the computstiuns of bir lfa:ic afiigit 
to them the fame period. The iuclinalionof the moon’s 
orbit, whea leaft, is an angle about one-eightccnth of 
that which conllitutei a right angle ■, and the diiTcr- 
enre between the greateft and IcRlt inclination is about 
one-cightcetith of the leaft inclination, according to oiir 
author’s computations: which is alfo agreeable to the 
geaeni observations of aftronomers. The motion of 
the bpogeon and the changes in the eccentricity have 
not hiebD coopted by Sir Ifaac. , g 

The.fime iocomparable geometer ftows how, byjj„„,„ 
coraparii^^lt^'periods of the motions of the fatclUtcs compute 
which reitd^^tind Jupiter and Saturn with the pc-th-hnqua- 

df etiiir round the earth, and the periods oflbHi*®' ih* 
Uwil.jiUiiittf 'WDoa the fun wkh our earth’s 
l^t'iftnilfnliTiri in Thr notion of thofefateUites may 
cbiimited fi^ tho& of oor itioe»,,MNxpting only the 
mcc^of 'theapogeoot for the(atcU 
lites, at far as can be ^cet^ hy-'bf at tliid dHUnce, 
kppearine hftfe or ahthkig' eccentric, th^ «• 

dedocedmMa dktttsOB, shaft. bftdimutiSud.' 

'v ■' 

^ 4. msrf.JigwiBiarqf«te <!fau lts ■ 

Tbit thefr bod 
ntfeft, b«c«ufe tb'.. 
the arboa ihd-ftvfe 
ia ther 
obftm 
y^nd 
whlchi' 
watft! 


■ »»p» i»a J* 

of-Jawtdir. wni 

whhin the fihere 

tW flii*l.a<^} 4 utawsdtiaei, that they mutt fticeffady 
nope sAwt lte fuB M thepbnets do t aad be provM, 
tbit the jVoWer of the fun being reciprocally in the do- 
pbcctv proportion of the diftance, every body aded 
«pOn by him muft either fall diredly down, or move 
abo^ him m one of the conic fefliont} via. either the 
elltpfia, parabola, or hyperbola. If a body which de* 
feenda towards the fun at low’as the orbit of any pla^ 
uef, move with a fwifter motion than the planet, it will 
deferibe an orbit of a more oblong fignre than that of 
the planet, and have at leaft a longer axis. Tbe velo¬ 
city of the body may be fo great, that it ihall move in 
a parabola, fo that having once paffed the fun, it /hall 
afeend for ever without returning, though the fun will 
ftill continue in the focai of that parabola $ and whh a 
velocity ftill greater, they will move in an hyperbola* 

It it, however, moft probable, that the comets move ia 
very cccnitric cUipfes, fuch as reprefented in &g. MJ. 
where S reprefents the fun, C the conet, and AB 0 E 
its orbit { wherein the diftance of S and Dfar exceeda 
that of S and A. Hence thofe bodies are fometimes 
found at a moderate diftance from the fun, and appear 

within 
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Nwure within UteplanetaTT regions ; it othef times they af. 
Moiiniu oTcend to >ialt didaiices, Tar beyond the orbit of Saturn, 
iheCoinc.tt.^Qj tlius become invifible. 

Tbit the comets do more in this manner is prored 
Tlie'y*^oT«^y our author fron^ computations built ^hc ob- 

II. tcenrtie fcrvations made by many altronoireri. Thcfe compu- 
elilpici. tations were made by Sir Ifaac Newton himfclf upon 
the comet which appeared toward the Utter end of the 
year ibSo and beginning of 1681, and the fame were 
profccuted more at large hy Dr Halley upon this and 
other comets. They depend on this principle, that the 
eccentricity of the orbits of the comets is fo great, that 
if they are really elliptical, yet that part of them which 
comet under our view approaches fo near to.a paraboU 
that they may be taken for fucb without any fenfibU 
error, as in the foregoing hgure the paraboU FAG, ta 
the lower part of it about A, differs rery little froin 
cHipfis DEAB ; on which fbaadattun S^r. t£a«e 
dtu nxuion teaches a method of finding the paraboU iti Rflf 
ot acumet comet moves, by three obfervations madc iBpaa U ia 
that part of its orbit where it agree.t oeareft .pttr 
rsboU i and thiat^ory is confirmed by aftroaomiftaldl^ 
ferrationst for xhiep|p^ of the comets maythutlxcos^ 
puted ai es*Al^ ds thole of the primary planets. Our 
author ifterwafids ihom how to make nfe of any fmaU 
deviation from the paraboU «ht^,|Hap be obferved, to 
detemuoe whet.h^theoMti of tbecMnrtSi^^pttcal 
or not:4, tpid, h.°xiw sgt i^.|aiBe co* 
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Ow trumtai^by this 
III orbit to agree 
<^«j^araboU, tboogh the 
l^M.it canoot perform its 
I^alicy obferved, 
\.of w qomet with a CmU 
^e (eH^ times Ik> 
^ dchtb pf .Jidhu CsUr; 
1^ It ^'^aietVal of 575 
He 

comet to be ia 

__j-®9* reiorisiikls 

4 Aair '5f/Timi wbtdi igree yet more 

perfe^w^' the ob£eroitUMwt«4f oa&ioomet shaft 
,qair paraboUc orbit will dm To comp a r e together dif> 
ftreht appeanooes of the Umc comitt« w mdeed the ooly 
method of difeovering with certainty the form of Us or> 
bit t' for it is impolEme to discover the form of one fb 
eiceedingly eccentric from obfmationi takeo to a fmall 
part of it. Sir Ifaae Newton thcrefurepropofes tocoot' 

E ire the orbits, on the fuppoGiion that tliry are parabo* 
cat, of fucb comets as appear at different times; for if 
we find tbe fame orbit defciibed' by a comet at differ* 
got timea, in all probability it will be the fame comet 
^at deferibes it. Here he remarks from Dr Halley, 
Uiat the fame orbit very, nearly agrees to two. appear. 
ances of a comet about the fpace of 75 years diitancet 
fo that if tbefe two appearances were really of the fame 
comet, the tranfverfe axis of its orbit would be 16 times 
that of tbe axis of the earth’s orbit j and therefore, 
when at itt greaieil diftance from the fun, this comet 
would be removed not lefs than 35 times the mean di¬ 
fiance of the earth from the fame luminary. 

Eveu this ia the lead difiance afftgned hy our author 
to any comet in its greatefi clungatioo from the fun } 
and on the foundation of Dr Hafley'a computations it 
was cxpeAcd in the year 1758 or 1759. 
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The Aftronomcr Royal adveuifcs us of the ex-Natare and' 
peAed return of the comet of 1532 and 1661, in the MoUons «f* 
latter end of the year 1788, or beginning of J789, iu. 
the following parlicuUrs: 

“ The elements of the orbits of the comets obferv- 
cd by Appian in 1532, and by Hevelius in i66i, ere 
fo much alike, as to have induced Mr Halley to fuppufe 
them to be one and the lame comet; and afiruDomers 
fince iiavc joined in tbe fame opinion. Hence it fhould 
return lo its peribelium the ayth uf April 1789. But 
from Uie difiurbaucci of the plaorts, it will probably 
come a few months fooner. It will firft be feen in the 
foi^them parts of the heavens, if any ailroikorntrs 
Ihould watch tor it in fituattons near the line, or in 
iouthern climates, in the courfe of the year 1788, and 
probably not before the month of Stpumfer. Aftro- 
comers who may happen to be in thofe parts will be 
enabled to direu their telcfcopei for difeovering it as 
early as pollible, by being furnilhed with the following 
clemests of hs orbit: 

' Tbe peribelium difiance 

.il^ace of afeeuding node 
iuclioaiioo of the orbit to the ecliptic 
f^crihelium forwarder in the orbit than 
the afeendiog node 

Time of the perihelium in the Utter cud of the year 
1788, or beginuing of 1789. Its motion is dircA. If 
it ihould come to its perihelium on January i. 1789, 
it might be feen in tlic fouthern pans of the world 
with a good achromatic telcfcope about the middle uf 
September, towards the middle of Pifeet, with 55* fouth 
latitude and $3 fouth dcclinaiion.” 

Sir Ifaac Newton obferves, that as the great eccen. 
tricity of the orbits of comets renders them very liable 
to be difiurbed by the aitradtiou of the pUnets and 
other comets, it is probably to prevent too great di- 
flurbancei from thcfe, that while all the planets re¬ 
volve nearly in the fame pUoc, the comets arc difpofed 
ia very different ones, and difpofed all over the bea- 
vens^ that when in their grcateil dilUnce from the 
fuD, and moving fiowefi, they might be removed as far 
aa poflible out uf the reach of each other’s adtiun. The 
fanue esd is Ukewife aufwered io thefe comets, which 
by ffiovioe fiowefi in the aphelion or remoufi difiance 
from the fun, defceod neareft to it-by placing their 
tplielion at the greatefi height from the fun. See more 
on tkefubjefitorcoineuby Sir Ifaac, ScA. IlI.N®i69. 

j y. W thr Bo£a of iht Sun and Planett, Daith the 
Minod^ of ttmputini tht family <f Matin tbty con¬ 
tain. 

, Ouf lUlW having proved,, as has bees related, Art^dbve 
that the pnouwy planeta nad comets are retained in power 
their oebits by • power direded towards the fun, and dilFnlra 
that tbe fecondineg are alfo retained by a power of‘’''vuxhi>iit 
the like kind direded to the centre of their primaries,!.’'* 
proceeds oext to demooftrace that the fame power is^julr"'’ ‘ 
diffufed through their whole fubfiance, aud inherent in 
every particle. Fur this purpofe he ihowa firfi,,that 
each of the heavenly bodies atcrads the refi and other 
bodies with fucb different degrees of force, as that tlie 
force of the fame attrading body is exerted on others 
exadly in proportion to the quantity of matter con* 
tained in the body attraded. Tite firll proof of this 
he brings from caperimeuts made on bodies here on 

earth. 
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Wiie B»* eirth. The power by which the muon ia hiflctcni-ed 

Ibown to be the fame with that which 
we call gravity, Now, one of the effedts of the prin¬ 
ciple uf jrraviiy ia, that all bodies dctcend by this force 
from equal heighta in equal time*. Tbit wat taken 
notice uf lung ago 3 and particular methuda hare been 
invented to fhow, that the only caufe why tome bo- 
diet were obferved to lall in a Ihorter time than othere 
dolttins^*"* "'*** refifttnee of the air. A« thefe method*, how« 
ever, have been found liable to fome uncertainty, Sir 
I&ac Newton had reenurfe to experiment* made on 
penduloms. Thefe vibrate by the fame power which 
makes heavy bodies fall to the greundt but if the bat! 
of any pendulum of the fame length with another were 
more or Icfs ittrafled in proportion (0 the qdaotrtyef 
folid matter it contains, that peodolum mutt then vt* 
brnte fafter or flower than the other, Now the 
tions of pendnlumi continue for a loag time, nd ^ 
mmiber of vibrations they make may be eafily datet-' 
mined witliotit any fufpicion of error ; fo that thh eie^ 
periment maybe extended to what exaAnefs we pteifc t 
and Sir Ifnac alHirci us, that he examined in this tm 
feveral fubftancei, as gold, filver, lead, glafs, 
common fait, wood, water, and wheat; in all which 
he found not the lead deviation from the theory,'th 4 * 
he made the experiment in fuch a manner, that in ho» 
dies of thc/ame weight, a difference in the quantity ®f 
their matter left than the thoufandih part of the whole 
would have difeorered itfclf. It appears, therefore, 
that all bodies are made to defeend here by the power 
of gravity with the fame degree of fwiftnefs. Thisde- 
feent has already been determined at 16^ feet in a fe« 
cond fiom the beginning of their fall. It has alfo been 
obferved, that if any terreftrial body could be convey¬ 
ed as high up as the moon, it would defeend with tbe 
very fanse degree of velocity with which the moon if 
■ttrafted toward the earth; and therefore that tbe 
power of the earth upon the moon bears the ramepro> 
portion it would have upon thofe bodiea at the rante 
diftance as the quantity of matter in the moon besra 
504 to the quantity in thofe bodies. I'hus the aflertioa hi 
AtiraAion proved in the earth,, that iti power on every body it 
Mopoftion-^j^^j is, at the fame diftance from the earth, mw- 
Busmhy'of **'’"*^ quantity of folid matter tn the bofff afled 
nuttur. upon. As to the fun, h has been (hown, that the 
power of his adUon upon the lame pvimary plxfiet si 
reciprocally in the duplicate proportion of itamftinee; 
and that tlie power of tbe fun decreafes throo^bwut u 
tbe fame propor^u, b tsfii^ by the motion of tbe 
planets traverfing the whole planetary rt^oo. Tbia 
provea, that if any planet wft removed mm the fbo 
lo any diftance whatever, tbe degree of ita accetentsbo 
towards the fan would yet be rmprocaSyin the duplb 
cate proportion of their difiaace. But it has already 
beenproved, that the degree of acceleration gmn to the 
planets by the fun is reciproeiny m the duplicate pro¬ 
portion of their retbefttve diftancea; all which, compa¬ 
red together, puts Rout ofdoabt, that the power of the 
fun upon any pbnec removed into the place of any 
other, would give it the Ihme vetbehy of defeent as it 
gives that other; and coafequently that the fun’s ac¬ 
tion upon dilTerent planets at the fame didance would 
be proportionable to the quantity of matter in each. It 
has Iftewife been lhon:n, that the fiin attract the pri- 
aary planets and their refpedive fcooodariesi when at 
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the fimc diftance, in fuch a manner as to communicate Of the ho¬ 
rn both the faint degree of velocity; and thertfore the 
force wherewith the fun art* on the fecondary planet ^j",**** 
hears the fame proportion to the force wherewith it * ' 
attrarttthc primary, as the quantity of matter in the 
feconUary planet bears 10 the quantity of matter in tbe 
primary. This property therefore is found in the furi 
with regard to both kinds of planets; fo that he poffef- 
fes the fame quality found in tbe earth, viz, that uf art* 
ing on bodies with a degree of force proportional to the 
quantity of matter they contain. 

This point being granted, it is hardly to be fuppo- 
fed that the power of atti-artion with whirti the other 
planets are endowed, Ihould be different from that of 
the eaith, if we coiiftder the fimilitude of thefe bodies, 
and that it deea not in this refpert, is farther evi¬ 
dent from the fatelliacs of Saturn and Jupiter, which 
^ attfttftcda^rding to flsis law ; that is, hi the fatna 
pfDpOrtfoa.-ta tbeir difianeei that their primaries are 
Mtradedliy^ fun. So that what has b«m concluded 
of tbe'fimf in relirion to the prsmary pbrnots, may be 
jaftty Cooctuded of thefe prinwrtrt in s«fpe6i to their 
ft^ndariei; tod in ehnfeqneflcsc ef-tbsM Uttwifeio r*» 
gard to all other bodict, vit. that tbay^asift attract 

~**y ^»~*y ^ —I *»,* fff. 

M matter it coatant*. lietsae h foQawili'w^.'tSMa at* 
tnAion 'eMeBib itlHf to evoy particle ef*.i|i*tter m 
the aitraf^ btidy, and-that ho ponioa' df . auKtar ta 

ezempted'i^mibehiffaMca of thcffelio£iaa^Wbkdt 
this sttradUvepowerbaabaM proved 
Here we may raMrh, ^^ac' tbe ittriAlve jpqan^Attrt^n 
both'of fuB and B b aig< r <i p p> r i'ta be Thr^aijifiih.':^ 

all: -for St afts m eMb 

difhnde, andm'^ fiwmtaiyabdb aftai H h l ^b » 
partwiofi^. 
and ii ^af rdiffn^'M 

af griwiylh jhaaBUb > 
that diri 
beleagaia t dw tt c , 

i bfeaS i r e ihfkit bady 

totbc^atftyoraw^irfaAicb tmayaaaftoayaftdr 
Ar isfmaeet.tbat ^'fbtcewMrwbiablbc eiimac* 
trafta tbe noon, is-to the fcrcc aritb '#Weh tha fba 
wfiidd amaft -ft- at ^ flnae diftaacei is -tbr^aaouty 
of feffdmatter hs tbe earth is-to that in th« fan, 

Bdbre we proceed to a AH proof of thefe aifertiao^ 

St win be neemry to fliow that the third law of mo* 
tien, viz. That artionis eqnl to reefeion, bolds good 
tn attractive power* as weft as in any other, Tha 
raofl: remarkable force of this kind with which tte tiro 
acquaioted, next to that of gravity, h the attraAiott 
tbe ksadftone hat fur iron. Now, if a loadAoae and 
piece of iron wvre both made to fwim on watet> both 
of them would move toward* each other, and tbM the 
attrartton would be fflown to bematual find when they 
meet, they will mutually ftop each other; which ffiowr 
that their velocitiee are reciprocally proportioned tw 
the qnncities of folid matter in each; and that by the 
ftone’a attrtAtng the mm, k receives as aauch motion 
itfelf in the ftrirt philofopfaic feafe of the word, aa it 
communicate* to the iron : for it i* proved from ex¬ 
periment* on the percuffton of bodies, that if two meet 
with velocities reciprocally proportional to their refpee- 
Hve bodievthey wiQ be flopped by the concotirfei itfl- 
Ufa they meet with fomt other velocity, or these elafti- 

city 
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Of die Bo- citf pDt lliem into f«A motion. Hitherto, however, 
'di(««f ih« fgy fgljp Qf brevity, m fpuftking of thefc forces, we 
Planet* which it Icaft moved } 

Bi when we called the power which exert* itfclf be¬ 
tween the fun and planet*, iht altrafiive powr of the 
/un i but to fpeak more coireAIy, we Aould rather call 
this power in any cafe the force which afls between 
the fun and earth, between the earth and moon, Slc. 
for both the hudiei are moved by the power aQing 
between them, in the fame manner at when two bodiet 
arc lied together by a rope, if that ihouid ihrink by 
being wet or otbcrwifr, and thereby caulc the bodies 
to approach ; by drawing both, it will communicate 
to both the fame degree of motion, and caufe them to 
approach each other with velodtic* proportiomri M 
their quaiititiea of matter. From this mutual t&ren 
(iintind the fun and planets upon eacli«tber, it foUowt. as 
nrtrrevelrehati been already mciitioned, that they both revojw 
about tlieir about their common centre of gravity. Thus Jet A 
(in fig. 136.) reprefent the fun, B a planet, and C 
their common centre of gravity. If tbefe bo&i werC' 
once at reft, they would direWy approach each other 
by their mittual tttraAion, and that with fuch vcloci* 
ties, that their common centre gravity would n. 
main at reft, and they would meet in that point. 
Were the Janet'S-to receive aniojplft, as in tbedi- 
redioB D£, this would ^event bodiesAom 

f^lnw.liy'ether; but thetr-ecimiOdB tfinitre 9 f mvhy 
woiHohe bbt jiitomouonJpJ^^«$b«dliufl of the line 
CF^, x<^d%n^ from cafe Sir Ifaac 

Newttd prw^ that the foCncVlBadt would deferibe 
round ^bcir commoctjttMtc iaf fravHy Gmitar orbits, 
.OUtt xc»|yc vipwjpd^wd with an uoiEofm velo> 
the fyfiem of tba two bo- 
.with the cvmrc of without 

uecpitbory&n ib. ^ place, 
the ptapcii^lM^ed its im- 
filch 

i,t^,«a«tte of 
k-wMiU 

Tiuts-wc may underftand maoo^ «^oa 

betwctu tbc fun and plaints is mutuaL. ’ It'kas aii« 
been Aown, that the power which adts between the 
fun- and piimary planets is altogether of the fame na¬ 
ture with that which ads between the fecoodary pla¬ 
nets and their primaries, or which ai^ between the 
earth and bodin near its furface. It has alfo been al¬ 
ready proved, that in different planets the force of the 
fun’s ^ion upon each atwlie fame dtftance would be 
propoftional to the Quantity of fulid matter contained 
in the planet: therefore the reafiion of the planet on 
the fun at the fame diftance, or the motiun which be 
w'ould receive from each planet, would alfo be propor¬ 
tional to the quantity of matter in the planet; that is, 
tbefe planets, at the fame diftance, would a£i on the 
fame body, with degrees of (itengtb proportioned to 
. the quantity of folid matter contained ill each. 

The fmiU-' place, our author deduces from the pria- 

eft rsrticUtciples above demonftrated, that each of the particles 
of mseter out of which the fun, moon, and planets, arc formed, 
itrraft each exert their power of gravitation by the fame law, and 
twriiiT'to proportion to the diftance, as the ^«t 

(he fame° bodies they com^fe. For this purpofe, he firn de- 
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monftrates, that if a globe were compounded of parti- Of the: 
cles which will atmdt the particles of any other body dt« ofi 
reciprocally in the duplicate proportion of their di- 
(lances, the whole globe will aurad the fame in the, ^ 

reciprocal duplicBte proportion of their diftances from 
the centre of the globe, provided it be of equal dcnfity 
throughout. Hence alfo be deduces the reverfe : that 
if a g'obc aA* u}ron diftsnt bodies by the law juft now 
fpecifitd, and the power of the globe be derived from 
its being coinpofed of attradiiag particles, each of 
thefc will atlrad afterthe fame proportion, The man¬ 
ner of deducing this is as follows ; The globe is fup- 
poTcd to ad upon the partklcs of a body without it 
coD&antly in the reciprocal duplicate proportion of 
their diftances from the centre ; and therefore, at the 
-fame diftance from the globe, on which fide foeverthc 
body be placed, the globe will adt equally upon it. 

- Kow.'bccaofe if the particles of which the globe is 
comeofed adlcd upon tUofe without in ihc reciprocal 
.Xhiptioale proportion of their diftances, the whole globe 
::yf^ adt upon them in the fame manner as it does { 

, Ihwfore, if the particles of the globe have not all of 
them that properly, foire muft adl ftrongcr than in 
w that proportion, whilll others adl weaker: and if this 
be the condition of the globe, it i* plain, that when the 
body attrafied is in fuch a fittiation in refpefi of the 
globe, that the greater number of the ftrongeft parti¬ 
cles aie nenreft to it, the body will be more forcibly 
attradted than when, by turning the globe about, the 
greater quantity of weak panicles fhuuld be neared, 
though the diilnnce of the body fiiould remain the 
fame from the centre of the globe ; whirh is contrary 
to what was at firft remarked, that the globe adts 
equally on all fidei. 

It is funhrr deduced from thefr propofiiions, that 
if all the particUs of one globe attract all the particles 
of another in the proportion already mentioned, the 
ittraAing globe will a£l upon the other in the fame 
proportion to the diftance between the centre of the 
gk'be which attracts, and the centre of that which is 
-attnded : and further, that the propoition holds true, 

.tbbngb either or both of the globe* be compoftd of 
dilGmilar parts, fome rarer, and fomc more duiii'c; pro¬ 
vided o»ly, that all the pans in tlir fame globe, equally 
;diftant from the centre, be liomogcncous, and likcwile 
if both globes aura£l each other. 

. Thus has our author ftiown that this power in theAnr^^^ion 
great bqdie* of the univerfe is derived from the fame an uaiver-' 
being lodged in every particle of the niatier which ^-11’ropwty 
compoiea them j and eonfequently that it is no lcfg(d nisiur. 
tbau univcrfiil in matter, thoi^ii the power be too mi¬ 
nute to produce any vtfible e£ds on the fmall bodies 
with which we are converfiint, by their action on one 
another. In the fixed ftars indetd we have no parti¬ 
cular proof that they have this power, as we find no 
appearance to demouftrate. that they either a6l or are 
aded upon by it. But fince this power is found to 
belong to all bodies whereon we can make obfervation, 
and we find that it is nut to be altered by any change 
in the (hape of bodies, but accompanies them in every 
form, without diminution, remaining ever propoi'w 
tiunal to the quantity of folid matter in each ; fuch a 
power muft witliout doubt uoivcrfally belong to mat¬ 
ter. 
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.. /the >«• All tltli naturally followi from a eonfideration of 
ol the the phenomena of thofe pUnett which have fecoodariei 
^ revoWing about them. By the timei in which ihefc 

A, fatellitea perform their rcTolutioni, compared with 

sop diftancej from thtir ref^jeftive primaries, the pro* 

‘^ow to de- portion between the power with which one primary a« 
l^ermiae the tracts hie fatellitci and the force with which any other 
af attraAs hii, will be known ; and the proportion of the 
P°*''**' which any planet aitradt hit fecondaty to 
° the power with which it attract a body at iti furface, 
is found by comparing the diftance of the fecondarj 
planet from the centre of the primary to the diftante 
of the primary planet’i furface from the fame: and 
from hence ii deduced the proportion between the 
pow*ef of gravity upon the furface of one planet to the 
gravity upon the furface of another. By the like no- 
thod of conipariag the periodical time of a primary 
planet about the fun with the revolution of a fatellite 
* about its primary, may be found the proportion'of 

gravity or of the weight of any body on tlie furftce 
of the fun, to the gravity or to the weight of the (tme 
body upon the furface of the planet which carriei about 
the fatellite. By computations of thia kind it it found, 
that the weight of any body on the furface of the fun 
will be about a j times as great at on the furface of the 
earth; about lo timea at great at on the furface of 
Jupiter; and near 19 timet at great at on Saturn. 
The quantity of matter contained in each of thefe bo¬ 
dies it proportional to the power it hat upon a body 
at a given diilancc. Thus it ia found, that the fun 
contains 1067 times at much matter n Jupiter; Jupi¬ 
ter lySf time* as much as the rarth, and t-f timea at 
much as Saturn. The diameter of the fun, according 
to the data with which Sir Ifaac Kewton was fumilheo, 
waa calculated at 92 timea, that of Jupiter about 9 
rimes and that of Saturn about 7 times at large as the 
.diameterof the earth. 

SenAtietof By comparing the quantities of matter in each of 
tbe heaven* thefe bodies with their refpcdlive magnitudes^their den- 
% bodies, fitirs are likewife eafily difeovered; the denfiiy of every 
body being meafured by the quantity of matter cor- 
taineil under the fame hulk. Thus the earth it found 
4 t timet more denfe than Jupiter, while Saturn baa 
only between two-tbirils and three-fonrtht of the den- 
ftty of llie latter, and the fun hai only one-fourth part 
of the drnfity of the earth. I'rom all tbit onr author 
daws the following conchiGens, vis. that the fun ia n- 
Tched by itt groat heat; and of the three planett above- 
tnrutioned, the moft denfe it that ncareft the fun. Thia 
it was highly reafonablc to ezped, the denfed bodiee 
requiring the greatcH beat to agitate and keep their 
jpfartt in motion; aa, on the contrary, the plaoett which 
'KHatnere rare would be pcndercd nnht for tbeir office 
.tedhe intenfe beat to wbieb the denfer are expofed. 

the waters of our feat,' if removed to the diilance 
of &turn, would rentaiu perpetually frozen, and at 
Mercury would conftantly boil. The denfities of the 
pUnett Man, Venut, Mercury, and the Gfergium Sidu/, 
aa they are not attended with planets on which many 
obfervationa ha«« been made, cannot be afeertaioed. 
From analogy, however, wc ought to conclude, that 
the inferior planets, Venue and Mercury, are more 
denfe than the earth, Man more rare, and the Ceor- 
pan Sidui much more rare, thin any of the reff. 
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ticularly to the ExpUeution of the Cclejlial 

tneHiS^ mens. 

From the general account of thofe laws by which 
the univerfe is upheld, we now proceed lo give an ex- 
planation of the particular parts of which it is com- 
pofed. Thofe which aremoff expufedto our rcfcnrchei, 
befidcs the earth we inhabit, are tlte Sun, Moor, 

Mciciiry, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, .Saturn, and the Gcor- 
gium Sidus |fee fig. t>9.) The fun, an immenfe 
globe of fire, is fituatcd iicur the centre of (he fyffem, 
round which he turns by a fmall and irregular motion, 
according as the common centre of gravity betwixt hint 
and rhe planets, which is the true centre of the f> fletn, 
varies by their different pofitions on this or that fide 
of him. All the planets move round this common 
centre of gravity together with the fun ; but the lat¬ 
ter, by rcaion of his vaff bulk, is fo near the true cen¬ 
tre, that the motions of the cclefiial bodies arc by aftro- 
aemers always referred to the centre of the fun as the 
point round which they are direfled. The motions 
of all of them are ^formed the fane way, viz. from 
well to eall: and tome comets have been obferved to 
move alfo in thia svay, though the motion of others has 
been diredlly contrary. This motion, fram weft to 
eall, is faid to be in the order of the figss, or in 
quence, as has been Steady mentioned, with regard to 
the moon; while that from eall to weft is ^ tuttedmee, 
or contrary to the order of the figni. tlioOgh all of 
them, however, revolve round'Use fun, tfteir.notions, 
at we have already obfer»«drR>!’b‘BM ia the fewi Ftanc, 
but inebaed to One another hjflimall aagtes t 
way in which we com|iute this incHoMraB' U by coo- 
fidcring the orbit of the earth as a Md cal¬ 

culating the angle which each'of ti^erbHiaRkes 
with It. 

To o fpefiator placed in the fan, alt the j^eeU 
WMiU appear to deferibe cirelei annu^ in the 
venst for though their motioni are really elliptical, of the pU> 
the eccentricity is fo fnall, that the diff'ercnce between nets, 
itscn and rme circles it not eafily perceived even on 
earth; asd at the fun, whether great or fmall, it wvuld 
* entirely vantfh. Thefe circlet, which in fuch a fuua- 
tion would appear to be annually deferibed among the 
fixed Aars, are called the belKtentrit eirtUe of the pla¬ 
nets ; and if we fuppofe the orbits of the planati to be 
extendi to the crutidc bounds of the creation, they 
would deferibe among the fixed ftari thofe circles jult 
mentioned. To a fpeAator in the fun, the comets, 
though moving in the moft eccentric orbitl, would alfo 
appear to deferibe circlet in the heavens: for though' 
their orbiti are in reality very long ellipfet, the planet 
of them extended to the heavens would mark a grear 
circle thereon, whereof the eye would be the centre ; 
only, aa the real mation is in an eUipfii, the body 
would appear to move mneh mori llowly in fome part 
of the circle than another, and to differ exccfiively iiv 
magnitude. To an inhabiuni of any planet, how¬ 
ever, the fun appears to go round in its own heliocen¬ 
tric circle, or to deferibe in the heavens that fame 
curve which the planet would appear to do if feen from 
the fun. Thus (fig. i 57 -)i when the earth it at «, if 
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^urtlculu we draw a line from a tlirougH the fun at S| the point 
f *^!*”*** G» in the fpherc of the heaveoi where the line termi. 

w!c*''****’ ’* where the fun then appears to an 

n<!o.rni. inhabitant of the earth. In a month’s time the earth 
will be got from a to ^ ; draw a line then through the 
fun, and its extremity at H will point out its apparent 
place at that time. In like manner, if we draw lines 
from the earth in the twelve Icveral fituations in which 
it is reprefented for the twelve months of the year, the 
fun’s apparent place will be found as above, and fo it 
would be found by a fpe^^ator placed in Venusor any 
other planet. 

Tlie hcUocentric circle of the earth is called the 
tcHptic, bccaufe eclipfes of the fun or moon can only. 
happen when the latter is in or near it, as will after¬ 
wards be more particularly explaioed. By feme ancieat 
writers it has been called the circle of the fun, 
or the oblique circle, becaufe it cuts the equator at 
oblique angles. It is alfo called by Ptolemy the circle 
wliicb paifes through the tnidft of the animalst becaufe 
the twelve conflcllaliens through which it palTcs were 
anciently all reprefented by animals, or parts of them, 
though now the ia/aut it introduced in place of the 
claws of the fiorpion. For this reafon, a ^It or hoop 
taken is the concave fphere of the heavens about lo 
degrees on each fide of the ecl^k is called the se> 
A&Ci ftore a Greek word addeb fiznifiee an animd; 
aud the cc^ftellationi through whi» the eeliptk is 
drawn are caUed the conftellatioas of the zodiac. 

Though, the fun, u ve have faid, apparently goes 
round the earth annually in the cir^ juft mentioned, 
w cannot deteraine his place by mere iofpeAion at 
ara.caa do .that..of..aDToftbe ssther heavenly bodies: 
for the fixed ftm ate the only marks by whidi weean 
determifte .fecjlaara of any of the celeftial bodies, and 
the.iupenefbe^lhtMfaof the fun renders them U^y 
invifible, except sn the time of a great eclipfe, when hit 
ligbitsfor a tiiae totally obfeum. But ^oughwe 
cannot kiunr the place of the fun direftly* it it cafily 
found from a knowledge of tbofe fixed fiars which are 
oppoGte to him. Thua, to fig. t^y. fuppofe it the 
time af the jrear in which the earth is at g, tf we know 
that the point G is then diaffletrically oppofite to the 
fun, we know that A, its oppofite, is the fun's place, 
and confequently, by finding placet throughout the 
year diametrically oppofite to the fun, asGHlKLM 
ABCDEF, we may be aifured that in thefe timea 
the fuo’a place was in chepotnttABCDEFGHIKLM, 
The point of the heavens diametrically oppofite to the 
fun may be known every night at twelve o'clock when 
the lUn are vifilde; for the ftar which hu an elevation, 
above the horizon at that time equal to the fan's de> 
prefllon below it, is dire&ly oppofite to him. 

ecliptic being thus found, the latitude of the 
^cliostiu.tnoon or any ftar it counted by its diftance from the 
ecliptic, as the latitude of places on earth it coonted by 
therr diftances from the equator; and it narked upon 
circles drawn through the pole of the ecliptic, and 
perpendicular to its plane, as the latitude of placet is 
marked on one of the meridians of a terreftriu globe. 
Thefe are called tircia of latiivJe, and each of them 
it fttppofed to divide the celeftial concave into two 
•cqu«I bereifpheres; and the dnlauiion of any ce. 
leftial body is its deviction from the ecliptic towxrdi 
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The latitude of any planetiseithcr heliocentricor gfo* 
centric. Thehclioccntricktitudeisitsdiftaiicefrom the nnmi-,,:,. 
ecliptic as feen from the fun, and its geocentric as feeii 
from the earth, and it confidcraUy different from the 
former. With the fixed ftart indeed it is utherwife ; 
for their diftance is fo vaft that the whole diameter of 
the earth’s orbit is but a point in coinparifon with it. 

For this reafon, whatever part of its orbit theearth 
may be in, the fixed ftars always appear to keep thr- 
fame place; but with refpefl to the planets, the orbit 
of the earth, or majniu onih, as it has fometimes been 
called, bears a very confiderable proportion, excepting 
only to the Oeorgium Sidus, of whofe diftance the dia* 
meterof the earth's orbit forms little more ibau a tenth 
part; and therefore all calculations with regard to tlr.1t 
ftar are much more dificult than the reft. The appa- 
Rat place of the planets therefore arc coiifiderably al. 
teisd by the earth's change of place as will ns by tlirir 
own motions; fo that though a planet ftioiild Hand ft ill 
for a whole year, it would nevertlielefs appear to us to 
deferibe a circle round the heavens, as in that fpacc of 
time we would have been carried by the earth round the 
fun, and have continually taken a view of it from dif. 
fcrcDt ftations. As the orbits of the planets are inclin* 
ed in different angles to the ecliptic, it thence happens, 
that the hehocentric latitude of any planet is nlmult 
always different from its geocentric latitude. Thus, let 
AB, fig. 138 be the orbitrof the earth, CD the orbit 
of Venus, viewed with the eye in their common fedlion, 
wherein they appear ftraight lines; let £ and F be two 
oppofite points of the ecliptic ; and fuppofe Venus to 
be in thepoint C in her utmoft north limit. If (lie 
were at that time viewed from the fun S, (he would 
appear in the point of the heavens marked H, and her 
heliocentric Ltitude is then FH ; but if viewed from 
the earth in B, ftie will appear at g ; at which time her 
heliocentric latitude is FH, and her geocentric only 
Fg. When at I, her apparent place is at K, her he* 
iiocentric latitude FH, and her geocentric FK; but 
when the earth is at A, her apparent place will then 
be at G, and her geocentric latitude KG, while her 
belioceotric is only FH as before. 

The two planets. Mercury and Venus, whofe orbiiSHow to 
are included fin that of the earth, are called mfrrior; Imd ih« 
and Mare, Jupiter, Saturn, and the Gcorgium Sidus, gso«ntrie 
whofe orbits iuclude that of the earth, arc called 
rior t xsd from the circumftance juft mentioned, they 

muft prefent very different appearences in the heavens,* 
as wiff afterward be particulariy explained. The geo. 
centric latitude of a Superior planet may be underftood 
from fig. 139. Let AB be the orbit of the earth, CD 
that of ^rs, both viewed seith thec]*ein theft-cvmmon 
fedioD continued, by which they appear in ftraight 
kioci. Let £ and F be oppofite poiiris of the ecli^' 
tic, end fuppofe Mari to be io the foulh limit at C. If 
he were at that time viewed from S the centre of the, 
fun, he Would appear in the fphere of tiie heavens at 
the point H; in which cafe his heliocentric latitude 
would be FH : But when riewi-d in C from thccaith, 
or from its centre, which in this cafe is fuppoCed to be 
the ftation of the fpedstor, he will appear to be iniif. 
fcRfit places of the heavens according to the pofition of 
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^riicuUr t^ie eartli. When the earth, for inftance, is at B, the 
ce of Mars will appear to be at at g, and hit geocen* 
latitude will be F g. Wlien the earth it at A, hit 
htbmeoa- <lppArent place will be in G, and hit geocentric Itti- 
y i pQ : and in like manner, ruppofinj; the earth to 

be in any other part of itt orbit, as in I or K. it is 
eafy to fee, that his apparent placet, at well at geo> 

^ 317 centric latitudes at thofc timet, will be different, 
^eiofa 

The two points where the heliocentric circle of any 
plaint cuts the ecliptic, are called its nadtt; and that 
which the planet pafTes through as it goes into north 
latitude, is called the afundlng node, and it marked 
thus Q \ and the oppofitc to this it called the J^frnJing 
nude, und is marked . A line drawn from one node 
to the other is called the line of the nodes of ibe platsel, 

• uliich is the coinnioa feclion of the plane of the eelip* 

lie, and that uf the planet produced oneacb'iidcto^be - 
3*8 fixed Ilara. 

which we have already given fomc 
*i«nt*d' account, is either or/offl/. The allral is divided 
into 12 iinecjual parts, becaufe it contains i2 celeftial 
ennfiellHtiuus, fume of which are larger llian others. 
This continues always invariably the fame; becaufe 
the fame Aart now go to the making up of the dif¬ 
ferent couAellationt as formerly, excepting fomc fmall 
variations to be afterwards explained. The local zo> 
diac is divided into twelve equal parts, each containiiij; 
30 degrees, called Jigns. Thcfe arc counted ( oin the 
poiut where the equator and. ecliptic intcrfetl each 
other at the time of the vernal equinox i and aie de¬ 
noted by particular marks, according to the appani't 
annual motion of the fun. See fig. ijH. A motion 
in the heavens in the order of thtfe figns, as from A- 
ries to Taurus, ik faid to be a motion in eonfr^uetice ; 
und fuch arc the true motions of all the plam ts, though 
their apparuiil motions are fometimes contrary, and 
then they arc faid to move in anlucdeare. The local 
Bodiac is not alvvays iuvurisbly the fame as to the pla¬ 
ces of the fcveral Agiis, though the whole always takes 
np the fame place in the heavens, via. 10 degrees on each 
fide the ecliptic. The'points where the ccIeAial equa¬ 
tor cuts into the ecliptic, are found to have a motion in 
antecedence of about 50 feeoods in a year. This change 
of place of the firA point of the ecliptic, from whence 
the figns are counted, occafions a like change in the 
figns themfclves ; which, though fcarce fenfiblc for a 
few years,, has now become very conAderable.' Thus, 
fmee aAronomy was firA cultivated among the Greeks, 
which is about 2000 yean ago, the firA point of the 
ecliptic is remold backward above a whow figs: and 
though it was then about the middle of the conAelb- 
lion Aries, is now about the middle of Pifees, Not- 
wUhAanding this alteration, however, the ligni AiU re¬ 
tain their aocient names andenarks. When the zodiac 
is mentioned by aAronomeri, the local zodiac is general- 
„ ly meant. 

Longitude The loorilude of a phenomenon in the heavens is the 
ei csleftial number of de^cs counted from the firA point of A- 
bodici ei- ties on the ccltptic to the place where a circle of Uti- 
ftioed. lufle drawn threugh the phenomenon would cut the 
ecliptic at right angles. Xvery phenomenon in the hea- 
vent, whether in the zodiac or not, is thus referred to 
the ecliptic by the circlet of latitude^! the loogitudes 
of terrcArial placet arc refetred to the equator by the 
Bcridiani} and whatever fign the circle of latitude paf- 
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fet through, the 'phennmencHi is faid to have its place in Pairlculir 
that fign, though ever fo far diAant from it. fixplkatios 

Some aAroiiutnical writers have made the local zo- 
diac invaiiablc; for which piirpofe they imagine a 
circle of latitude drawn tlirou>;h the hrll Aar of the 
conQellalion Aries, marked in Bayer’s catalogue by 
the Greek letter V i and reckon thtir longitude fiom 
the point where lliat ciriie cuts the ccl'ptic. Tliis 
Aar, from its ufe, is called the firll Aar ol the Ram ; 
and when tliis method is made ufc of, the longiuiJe 
of any phenomenon is faid to be f' many figr.s, de¬ 
grees, minutes, &c. from the KiA Aar of the Ram. 

Thus, in Street’s Caroh'ic tabled, the hiiigitude of Ju¬ 
piter’s afceiiding node is iwo Agi s e,^;hi dcj^iees ficm 
the firA Aar of Aries, widt h i-j thus maikcd : l.ui.g. 

VJ fi d I • V z* if. The comnuii way of reckoning 
the iongicude pf a phcnomeiKm i:. to take ‘V' for the 
firft point of the ichptic, and nc" 10 number the de¬ 
grees quite round that circle as a urnttuued feries, hut 
to make a new iHginuing at iht llrll p' iol of t very fieri', 
and to reckon from thence only tl e hngih of 3c*. 

When this method is made ufc of, the longitude of any 
phcnomcDon is cxpvcffed, by faying it is in fucii a degn - 
aud fuch 4 uiinute of a fign: and thus w« may cx- 
pref# the longitude of the alcendmg node of Mercury, 

9 Q b 14® 40'} and fo of pny {itluT. The place nf 
a phenomenou in the heavens 1.- c^ptI•A^•d by fitliuiy 
du.wii its longitude and latitude, ac is done with places 
fituated anywhere ou the f’lrfaec of the eaith. 

Having thus explained tlic aArunoinical teims com¬ 
monly made ufc of with rtfped to the planets, and 
likewife Aiown how, from their fictions and chat of the 
earth, there inuA be a coJifiderable variation in their 
apparent places, as ften from the fiui .aixl from the 
eaith ; we Aiall now proceed to a more ptfrticnlar con- 
fideration of their phenomena, as dcnv(:A;ftom a com- 
pofition of the two motions juil incutioped, via. that of 
the planetsin thrtrrcfpvctiveoibitr, andthat ofthe.earth 
in the ecliptic. Every planet, like the moon, is fbine* Conjuii':. 
times io conjuD^ion and fometimes la oppo&iun.withdensar.j 
the fuu. Its cotqunaiou is when the geoceutrie place 
of the plnoet is the fame with that of the fun 5 though 
-an exadl or central conjonftion can oely take phwepj^mej, 
when the line of its nodes palTca through tlic eaith, 
and. the planet itfelf is in one of its nodes at the time. 

It is however, in general, called a cuiijunf-tion or op- 
pofidon, when tlif f.ime circle of latitude paAcs through 
tliefun and planet at the fame time. When the geo¬ 
centric place of a planet is or- a quarter of a circle -u 
from the fu.i’s place, the pUnct is ^id to he in quadra- Afp< v^. <> 
lure OT iu a quartiU afpeft with the fun; and thefc die plan.1 
terms an- ufed in a like frnfe whrn applied to any two 
of the heavenly bodies. Tims the fuu and moon, ov the 
moou and any planet, or any two planets, may be in 
conjundlion, opjHifiliim, or quadrature. Befides thcfe,. 
the ancients reckoned other two ufpefts, the trine .nul 
the Jextile; the former when the bodies were diAaiit 
lao®, and the latter when only half that dillaiice. Thcfe 
afpeds are maHted thus: 

Conjunction, Oppefi ioa Quidnirre. Trine. Sextila 

6 b Cl ^ * 

The ai^’fti were fuppofed to in'i-ience the affairs of 
mankind, uid many eonclufiunx I'.' iv.u from them tni> 
ahfurd to be meationeci here, and now iudeed almoA 
CQtirely buried iu oblivioo. 

The 
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Particular The inferior planets ha\’e two kinds of conjund ion 
r.«pliejtioo^i(}j jIjj fun. om- j,, the inferior pan of their femi- 
kLarphe* nearer to the earth thart the 

num»i. other in the fupenor i>rTl, where they arc 

■ u(r. Ill the fonncit the {jlanct it between 

the earth and the fun 5 and in the lalteiv the fun it 
between the earth and planet. The ierferior planets 
can never he in oppoiinon to the fun, nor even appc:ir 
at a diftance from him. The length they is 
called their r/oB^<?riti»T. Thus, in fig. 140. let OPQRT 
he pmt of the ecliptic ; S the fun ; and the three circles 
Gctict-iitfic round him, the orbits of Mercury, Venus, and the Earth. 
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planes to e.ch other, it is much more rave. However, ranicular 
he was feen in this manner Novtmber 12. 1782, 

3 h. 44' in the afternoon ; May 4. 1786, at 6 h. 57 'i®it,V'phet 
in the mornirg ; and will br fecn again Dicember 6. nomena. 

I7B9, at 3 b. 55' in the uftciuuoiii but from that . 

time not, in this ill.md at lead, until the year 1799, 

May 7. at 2 h. 34' in the aftcnioon. In like man- 

? ier, Venus fometimes appears as a black fpot tm the 
un. hill much more felduoi than Mercury. She was 
firA fern by Mr Horrox, at we have already related, in 
the 1639; afterwards in the years 1761 and 17G9; 
but will not afterwards be vijiblc in this manner till the 


pines, kc Siippofc the earth to he at A, the fun’s geocentric 
of 'lien ff Mercury be then at 1 , hit 
^‘’’'f'“*“'*‘gcovcntric place is iTliewife at fo that he is in coii- 
jini£\ion with the fun in his iutcrior femirircle : if at 
M, his geocentric pUcs is likewife at Q ; fu that he ii 
in conjanc^ion in his fuperior femicirele. In like man* 
nei , Vcims at E is in cunjun^ion in her inferior femi- 
Circle, .It O in her fuperior: but if we fuppofe thceaitli 
to be at A, ond Venus at H, her geocentric place is 
T, and her elongation QT, which in this figure is the 
grcatcA poflible : fur this always takes place when a 
ftraight line from the earth touches the orbit uf the 
planet, as is evident fruoi the figure ; that is, provided 
the planet be in its aphelion at the time. Thus the 
grcalcA poflible elongation of Mercury is QP wbrii he 
ti in hu aphelion at L; and the quantity of this is 
found by ^roDomical obfervations to h>: about 28 tie- 
grect,.Mat of Venusabout 48. The inferior planets 
in thaireiongationt are fometimes caAward and fomc- 
timea weAward of the fun t in the funner cafe they np> 
ew.in the evesing, and in the latter in the morning. 
The fmallnefi of Mercury and his nearoefs to the fun 
prevent him from being often taken notice of { but the 
largenefi and beauty of Venus have made her, in all 
313 ages, celebrated as the and morning^ar. 

P'ire<8 ui<) The irregular apparent motion of the planets has 
been already taken notice of j fometimes going fer¬ 
tile rianni fo^rtinies backward, and fumetimes appearing 

cspUiced. ° little. Thefe different conditions 

are by aAronomert called direS, rttrograJe, and JLtiion- 
ary. Were they to be viewed from the fun, they 
would alway s appear dircfl, as has been already Ihuwn j 
but when viewed (70m the earth, the inferior planets 
appear direfl while moving in their upper fcmicircleSi 
and retiograde when iu their lower ones. Thus, in fig. 
140, fuppofe the earth at reA ut A, while Mercury is 
going on in his orbit fioai N to I } from I to his 


year 1874. 

When the earth is out of the line of the nodes of an 
inferior planet, its orbit appears an ellipfis, mure or Icfs 
eccentric according to the fituattoo of the eye of the 
fpedator. Thus, fuppofe the railh to be as far as 
poflible (that is, go®) out of the line of the nudes cf 
Mercury, the projriAion of his orbit will be iti fuJi an 
elliptic curve as is reprefentrd fig. 141. nlurein he will 
appear to move in the order of the lo’i'T.i j diiett when 
in hU upper femicirtlc from a to b, from b to c, being 
above the fun at h in liU fupeiior eonjuiidtioii ; hut in 
his inferior fccnicircichis niutiuu will appear retrogiadc 
from (' to d, and from d to a in conjunclion he will 
be at </below the fun. In llu-fc cafe;, tlic motion of 
Mercury is unequal; fjller iir.ir the iiiftiioi tonjinic- 
ticni, but moft unequal in the inferior fen'-icirelc, Koiiuj 
through the unequal fpaees into whieh ilie <.ll;ii;? i> 
divided. The motions of the inferior planet.'-, bot.n 
diredt and retrograde, aie very unequal: uiid this ine¬ 
quality proceeds not from the ecceiilricity of their or¬ 
bits, but from the projeflion of their oibils into long 
ellipfes: and is therefore a mere optical deception. 

Thefe planets appear Itaiionary while changing their 
motiaii from direft to retrograde, or from retrograde to 
dired. If the earth Aood Aiil, the times of their ap¬ 
pearing Aatiunary would be at their greateA clong.t- 
tion ; for though it be a property of die circle that a 
Araight line can only toueli it in one point, yet when 
the circle is very large, the rccefis from the tangent is 
not perceptible for a confiderablc time. Tlius, in fig. 
140. fuppofe the earth to be at reA in A, VeiiUN 
would appear Aationary, her geocentric place coiiti- 
nuing at T alVthe while Aie is going in her orbit from 
fl to i ; becaufe her deviation from the vifual line AT 
would fcarcc be perceptible fo near the poiat of con- 
tadl H. 

To an inhabitant of the earth, therefore, the inie- 


DiotioD appears to an oblervcr at A to be retrograde, 
or contrary to the order of the figni, namely, from R. 
to Q^and from Qjo P; but when in that part- of bis 
orbit which lies between L and N> his motion appears 
direfl, or from P to Q^and from Qjo R. 

When the earth is in the line of nodes of an inferior 
planet, the apparent motion of the former is then in a 
Araight line, becaufe the plane of it poffes through the 
eycj if in a cunjunflion in his upper frmicirole, he 
paiTes behind the fun: if in his lower femicircle, he 
|>aAc( bcfoic it, and will then be lecn by an vbferver 
on earth to pafs over the fun’s dilk like a round and 
very black fpot. Were the plane of his orbit coinci¬ 
dent with the ecliptic, this appearance would be feen 
Viiery year j but by rcafon of the obliquity of the two 


rior planets appear always near the fun; alternately 
going from and returning to him, funietimcs in Avaighi. 
lines, at others in elliptical curves, firlt on one fide 
and then on the other; foioctimcs fo near as to be ren¬ 
dered invifible by his Aronger light. Sometimes, when 
in or Dear their nodes, they pafs behind llic fuii iii 
their fuperior femicirclcs, or pal's betiveen him and us; 
in which cafe they appear like black fputs on liis dific, 
as has been juA now mentioned. Fur the better com¬ 
prehending of thefe motions, however, we have hi- 
lUtno fuppofed xhc earth to llamli'dl in iome part of . 
its orbit, while they go round the fun in theirs: butof 
as this is not the cafe, it now remains to confider tlieibcearth’* 
changes which uke place in confeqiiencc of the earth’s'"‘'•‘wi on 

motion. Were the earth to lland Hill in any part of.**’* “PPfV' 

• ‘ ‘ . ancreofib 

“‘'’pUnti*. 
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oPufica^ Its orbit u sit A, the jilacei of conjuntTiion botb in marked at the end of every eight daya for two of his l*ankuUr 
^^^“““tlie fupcrior and inferior feinicircli:i as alfo of the iieriodical revotutioos; and to denote this, two nume**’'*P*''^*‘"" 
mated eloogatioo : tod ccnfcqucntlr the places of di* ral figures are placed at each divifion. 

(OTwrne- ___ , .i._ n_.: _tm___ -fxr _i.. _f.r__ i 


'Mmens. ‘''<1 retrograde motioni and of the ftations of an 
inferiot plauet, would always be in the fame part of 
the heavens. Thus, in fig. 140. upon this fuppofitioo« 
the place of Mercury's uationi would always be the 
points P and K, the arc of his motion PR, and of his 
retrograde motion RP t whereas, on account of the 
earth’s motion, tiie places where thefc appearances 
happen are continually advancing forward in the eclip* 
tic according to tbe order of the figos. In fig. 142. 
let AUCD be the orbit of the earth ( t/gh that of 
Mercury ; Q the fun { CRI an arc of the ecliptic ex* 
tended to tbe fixed liars. Wbenjtbe earth as at A, 
tlic fun’s geocentric place is at F ; aod Mercury, in 
ufdcr to a conjunflion, mud be in the li&e AF t that 
IS, in his orbit he mud be at /or A. Suppofe him to 
lu- at f in his inferior femicircic : if the earth dood 
dill at A, Ins next ennjundion would be when he is in 
his fupcriur fcmielrcle at is the places of hit gieated 
elongation alfo would be at e and g, and in the eclip* 
tic at £ and G: but fuppofing the earth to go oo in 
its orbit from A to B; the fuu't geocentric place it now 
at K i and Mercuiy, in order to be in conjundlion, 
ought to be in the line BK at m. As by the motion 
of the earth, the places of Mercury’s conjundiont with 
the fun are thus continually carried round in the eclip* 
tic in confcqucnce, fu the places of his utmod elonga* 
tiont mud be carried in confcquence alfo. Thus, u [tea 
the earth is at A, the pbecs of hit greated elongation 
from the fun are in the ecliptic E and G ; the motion 
of the earth from A to B advances them forward from 
G to L, and from £ to 1 . But the geocentric mo* 
tion of Mercury will bell be feen in fig. 146. Here 
wc have part of the extended ecliptic marked <Y', S , n, 
&c. in the centre of which S reprefents the fun, and 
round him arc the orbits of Mercuryand the earth. The 
orbit of Mercury is divided into 11 equal parts, fuch 
as he goes through once in eight days j and the. diri* 
fioDsare marked by numeral figures, 1, 2, 3, &c. Part 
of the orbit of th^ earth is likewife divided into sa 
equal arcs, each arc being as much as the earth goes 
through in eight days. The points of divifion are 
marked with tlie letters a, i, e, d, (,/, 8cc. and (how 
as many feveral (Istions from whence Mercury may be 
viewed from the earth. Suppofe then tbe planet to be 
at 1 and the earth at a; draw a line from « to l, and 
it (hows Mercury’s geocentric place at A. In eight 
days he will be got to 2, and the earth to hs draw a 
line 2 to b, and it (hows bis geoceutric place at B. In 
other eight days he will have proceeded to 3, and the 
earth to e; a line.draws from 3 toe will (how bit gto* 
centric platy at C. In this manoer, going through 
the figure, aod drawing lines from the earth at d, t,f, 
g. See. through 4, f, 6, 7, Sec. we (hall find his 
geocentric places fucceffirely at tbe points D, E, 
& C, &c. where we may obferve, that from A to 
Ik and from B to C, the motioo is direA ; from C 
«' !D, and from D to £, retregnde. In this figure 
i Rations are marked in the earth’s orbit, from 
Mace tbe planet may be viewed ; conefpondiug to 
leb there ought to he as many in the orbit of Mer. 
oory : and fur uiis purpofe the plage of that pUset is 


ral figures are placed at each divifion. 

Thc geocentric motion ofVennimay be explained nomena. 
in a fimiiar manner ; only as the motion of Venus is 
much Qower than that of Mercury, his conjuiiflions, 
oppofitions, elongations, and (lations, all return much 
more frequently chan thofe of Venus. 

To explain tbe (lationary appearances of the planets, 
it muR be remembered, that the diameter of the earth’s 
orbit, and even of that of Saturn, are but mere points 
in comparifon of the dillance of the fixed (lars; and 
therefore, any two lines, alfolutely parallel, though 
drawn at the difiance of the diameter of Saturn’s or* 
hit from each ether, would, if continued to the fixed 
Hart, appear to us to teiminate in the fame point. Let, 
then, toe two circles fig. 143. reprefent the orbits of 
Venal aod of the earth $ let the lines AH, BF, CG, 

DH, be parallel to SP, we may neverthelefs affirm, 
that if continued to the diftance of the fixed liars, they 
would all terminate in tlic fame point with the hoe SP. 

Suppofe, thrn, Venus at £ while the earth is at A, 
the vifual ray by which (he is feen is tbe line A£. Sup* 
pofc again, that while Venus goes from E to F, the 
earth goes from A to B, the vifual ray by which Ve* 
nus is now feen is BF parallel to A£ } and tberefewe 
Venus will be all that time fiatlonvy, appeuing in 
that point of the heaven where 8^ exteMod woold 
terminate : this ftation it at her diahgiag finun dircA 
to retrograde. Again, Suppofe, when ehi;«trt!l it at 
C, Venus it at G, and the vifiial line CG t If, whtln 
the earth goes from C to L, Venus goes from G tO' 

H, fo that (he is feen in the lineGH parallel td<CO| 

(he will be all that time (lationary, appearing ia 'thn> 
point when a line drawn from S through P wonH ter* 
minatc. This ftation is at her cha^ng from retro* 
grade to direA; and both are in herinfenw iemhurcU. 32^ 
An inferior planet, when in conjunAion with ^ fnaPerigee 
in ks inferior femkircle, il fiid to be to ptriget-, and"* “P'V*® 
in the other in tpnn* on account of its different di*_1.1.*^** 


in the other in sftgttf on' account of its different di* 
(lancet from the earth. ‘Hielr real diftaoces from the 


plkined. 


earth when in perigee arevariable, partly owing to the 
eoccntricitiet of their orbits, as well as that of the 
earth i and partly owing to the motioni of the different 
bodies, by which it happens that ehey are in ^ngee 
in different parts of their orbits. Tbe lead poiBble di* 

(lance is when the perigee happens when the earth is 
in its perihelion, and the planet in its aphelion. 

The difference of diftance between the earth and in*i) 2 gvrcnees 
ferior planets at different times, makes a coofiderableln theii>* 
variation in their apparent diameters, which indeed iipsrent dis* 
very obfervahle in all the planets | and thus they feme* ****?•* 
times look verycoofiderably largertban at others. Thii"*^ 
difference in magnitude in Mercury is nearly as -54 to 
t; aod in Venus, 00 lefs than 32 to 1. A common 
fpeAator, unaffifted by any iunruinent, may obferve * 
an inferior planet alternately approach nearer and near* 
er the fun, untU at laft it comes into conjunAion with 
him, and then to recede farther and farther till it is at ita 
grenteft eloagacion, v.-hieh will be firft on one fide and 

then on the other: but if we obferve the apparent’ 
change of place of -an inferior planet In tbe fphere Cif > 
the heavens, its dircA motions, ftations, and retrogra*'^ 
dations, meafuring iti diameter frequeatly with the - 

roicTometer« 
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rarticu»r% mier^RWtn’, vre fhall find by iti deereafe at fome limes 
Expiuition gpjj incrcafe at others, iliat its dlftance from us ii very 
kfl'al'phr coitfiderably varied j fo that, taking the whole of its 
'* courfe into confideration, it appears to move in a very 
complicated curve. See fig. ? ■ at C. 

As Uic rup(.iiur pl.iiicts imiic In a larger ortjit than 
the eaith, they can only be in conjundiKm with the 
I'uii when tlwy are on that lide oppufitc to the earth; 
--1 as, on the other hand, they arc in oppofition to him 

earth is bet ween the fun and them. Tlity 
* are in quadr.«ure with him when their geocentric pla¬ 

ces arc 90° iliflant fiom that of the fun. In order to 
undcrflaiid their apparent motions, we fhall ftippofe 
them to ftand ftill in fomc part of their orbit while the 
earth makes a complete revolution in hers ; in which 
cafe, any fuperior planet would then have the follow- 
ing appearances i. While the rarih is in her mofl 
dillant femicircle, the motion of the planet will be di- 
reA. 3. While the earth is in her nearcil femicircle, 
the planet will be retrograde. While the earth is 
near thole places of its orbit where a line dravn from 
the planet would be a tangent, it would appear to be 
llatiunary. Thus, in fig. 147. Ict.u i t J reprefentthe 
orbit of the earth ; S the fun ; EFG an arc of the 
orbit of Jupiter; ABC an arc of the ccliptk projefled 
on the fphere of the fixed (Urt. Suppofe Jupiter to 
continue at F» while the earth goes round in her orbit 
acconHBgtO'tfae order of the letters While the 

cvthiliB the femldrete molldiftant from Jupiter, go. 
tiig to f and from Mo e, bis motion in the hea¬ 
ven wodU appear direft, or from A to B and from B 
teCt hbtv^e the earth is in its neared femicircle 
ejde^>tlw notion of Jupiter would appear retrograde 
fr 4 #.C to B and from B to A ; for a, h, c, d, may be 
coufidered nib' many different fiationt from whence an 
ishabitaiot of the earth would view Jupiter at different 
feafons of the yeur* tad a (Iraizbt line drawo from each 
of th^e ftationt, through F toe place of Jupiter, and 
continued to tbe ecliptic, would ihow hit apparent 
place there to be fucccmvely at A, B, C, B, A. While 
the earth is near the points of eontad » and c, Jupitrr 
would appear fiationary, becaufc tbe vifuil ray drawn 
through both planets does not fenfibly differ from the 
tangent Fa or Fr. When the earth is at a line drasm 
from b through S and F to the ecliptic, Ihows Jupiter 
to be in conjundion with the fun at B. )Vhen the 
earth is at d, a line drawn from d through S, continued 
to the ecliptic, would terminate in a point oppofite to 
B s which ihowi Jupiter then to be in oppofition to the 
fan : and thus it appean that hit motion it Jired in 
the conjundioo, but retrograde wbeu in oppofition, 
'with the fun. 

Tlte dired motioa of a fuperior planet it fwifter the 
nearer it ie to a coiijundion, and flower at it approach* 
et to a quadrature with the fun. Thus, in fig. 144. 
let 0 be the fun ; the little circle round t*t the orbit «f 
^ earth, whereof aie^r/xisthc moft ditlant fe- 
nicircle; OFQ^ an are of the orbit of Jupiter} ard 
ASCDEFC. an arc of the ecliptic in thv fphere of the 
fixed ilars, If we furaofe Jupiter to ftand ftiB at P, 
by tbe earth's motion from a to^, he would appear to 
move dired from A to G, deferibing the unequal area 
AB, BC, CD, D£, £F, FG, in equal times. When 
.the earth is at d, Jupiter is in conjundioo with the 
luo at D). and there his dired ootion u fw ifteft. When 
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the eatth is in that part of her orbit whei-e a line drawn PariicaUf 
from Jupiter would touch it, as in the points e or g, 

Jupiter is nearly in quadrature with the fun ; and thcj^^^j'p^ 
nearer the earth is to any of thofc points, the flower*^* ** 
is the geiKcntric motion of Jupiter j for the arcs CD 
«od DIj die giciitcr (iiAii BC ur EK, anti the arcs BC 
and EF are greater ih.tn AB or FG. 

The retrograde motion of a fuperior planet is fwift¬ 
er the nearer it is to an oppofition, and flower at it 
approaches to a quadrature, with the fun. Thus, let 
O, fig. 145. be the fun ; the little circle round it the 
orbit of the earth, whereof g h i I I m n 'xt the ncareft 
fcrvsicircle; OP(^an arc of the orbit of Jupiter} NKG* 
an arc of the ecliptic : If we fuppofe Jupitrr to ftand 
ftill at P, hy the earth’s motion from g to n, he would 
appear to move retrograde from G to N, deferibing 
the unequal ares GII, HI, IK, KL, LM, MN, in 
equal timea. When the earth is at i, Jupiter appears 
at K, in oppofition to the fun, and there bis retrograde 
motion is fwifieft. When the earth is either at g orn, 
the point! of contad of the tangents Pj and Pw, Jupi¬ 
ter is nearly in quadrature with the fun : and the nearer 
he is to either of ihefe points, the flower is his retro- 
gradation t for the arcs IK and KL are greater than 
HI CT LMj and the arcs HI and LM are greater 
than GH or MN. Since the dired motion is Iwiftelh 
when the earth it at d, and continues diminilhing tilt 
it changes to retrograde, it muft be infenfihlc near the 
time of change : and, in Lke manner, the rftrogradc 
motion being fwiftelt when tlic earth is in 1, and u'mi. 
nilhiiig gradually till it changes to dired, mull aifo at 
the lime of that change be infenfible ; for any motion 
gradually dccreafiiig till it cliaiige.4 into a contrary one 
gradually iiicrvafing, niuft at the time of tbe cliange be 
altogether infenfible. 

Tlic fame changes in Uie apparent motions of this 
planet will alfo take place if we fuppofe him to go on 
flowly in his orbit; only they will happen every year 
when the earth is in. different parts of her orbit, and 
confequcnily at different times of the year. Thus, (fig. 

147.) let us fuppofr, that while the earth goes round 
her orbit Jupiter goes from F to G» the points of the 
earth’s orbit from which Jupiter ivill now appear to 
be ftationary will be a and y : and confequently his 
ftstions muU be at a time of the year different from 
the former. Moreover, the conjundioo of Jupiter 
with the fun will now be when the earth is at /, and 
his oppofition when it it at e ; for which rcafoii thef^ 
xlTo wiU happen at times of the year different from 
thofe of the preceding oppofition and conjundion. 

The motion or Saturn is fo flow, that it makc.s but 
little alteration either in tbe times or places of his 
conjuDdion or oppufxion ; and no doubt the fame will 
lake place in a more eminent degree in the Georgiutn 
Sidus} but the motion of Mars is fo much fwifter 
than even that of Jupher, that both the limes and 
placet of hi* conjuudious sod oppofitions arc thereby 
very much altered. 

Fig. 148. eaeraplifirt the geocentric motion of Jupi¬ 
ter in a very intelligible manner; where 0 reprefeuts-. 
the fun } the circle i, 3 , 5, 4, the orbit ot tbe earth, 
divided into twelve equal arcs for the twelve montha of 
tbe year} PQjan arc of the orbit of Jupitrr, containing 
aa much aa he goes through in a yrar, and dividcii* 
in like macwr into twelve equal pa-.tr, each as mnetv 
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J’^rticulat' as he goes tlirough in a month. Now, foppofe tiie 

*• ** <*> ® 

^ielillVhe* * “"J <* /how* Jupiter's p’are in the crleftial 

hMiomen*. ecliptic to be at A. In a month's time the earth will 
have moved from i to a, Jupiter from a to i; and a 
line drawn from 2 to ^ will Ihow his grorenlrie pluec 
to he in B. In another month, the tarth will be in 3, 
and Jupiter at C, and confequently his geoc. iitric 
place will be at C i and in like manner hit place may 
be found for the other month* at D| £, F, &c. It it 
likrvvifc cafy to obferve, that his geocentric motion is 
divi'cl in the arcs AB, BC, ED, DE; retrograde in 
Ll'\ I'C!. GH, HI ; and dired again in IK, IrlL, 
LM, MN. 'J'he iiictjuality of hit geocentric motion 
is likcwife appaieul Irom the 6gure. 

A fnperior jilanet is in apogee when in conjunAion 
with the fun, and in perigee when in oppolhion ; and 
every one of the Tupenor planets it at its Icaft pofTible 
dillancc from the earth where it is in perigee aud peri¬ 
helion at the fame time. Their apparent diametera 
nre vaitiililc, according to their diliances, like thofe of 
the inferior pbncti; and this, as might naturally be 
expedrd, is mod remaikable in the platirt Mars, who 
ia neared tta. In his neared approach, this planet is 
aj times larger than when fartheft off, Jupiter twice 
and a half, and Saturn once and a half. 

The lionovir of difeovering the new attendant of the 
-Georgiunt ftm, called the Givr^iiim Sidut, is undoubtedly due to 
Sidut. Mr Ke:f ;hel; though Mr Robifon, profcHbr of Natu¬ 
ral Philolophy in Edinburgh, has given flrotig rcafons 
for fuiipofjug that it had been marked by feveral ailro- 
numers as a dxed flar. It was firll obfenred by Mr 
Herfclul on die 13th of March 1781, near the foot of 
Callor, and hia attention was drawn by its fteady light. 
On applying a higher magnifying power to his lelc- 
•fcope, it appeared manifelily to incrcafc in diameter } 
and two driys after, he obferved that its place was chan¬ 
ged. From thefc circutuffances he concluded, that it 
vsas a comvi ; and lent an account of it as fuck to the 
allrnnomer-royal, w hich was very foon fpread alloverEa- 
rope. It was not long, howr-’cr, before it was known, 

^ by the Englilh allrunomers efpecially, to be a planet, 
Ilsw difco.’J’^® circumftances which led to this difeovery were, 
vered to beilB vicinity to the ecliptic, the direflion of its motion, 
a pbact. and its being nearly Uationary at the time, ia fuch a 
-manner as correfponds with tlie like appearances of the 
othcrpluncts. The French aflronomers, however, ftill 
imagined it to be a comet, although it bad not that 
faint train of light which ufually accompanies tbefe 
bodies, nor would its fiicceflive appeannceacerrtfpond 
with fut-b an hypoilitiis; fo that they were at left ob- 
430 liged to own tbst it went round the fun in an orbit 
CompuTa- nearly' cireuW. Its motion was firft computed on thia 
tion of «j principle by Mr Lexel -proftffor of aftronomy at St 
Feicrfburgh ; who fliowed, that a circular erfiit, whofe 
radius is uboot 19 times the diffance of the eailh from 
the fuiii would agree very well with all the obfavitioas 
wbrcli had bees made during the year 1781. On the 
iff of Degrmber that yeerr it was in oppolition wiiti 
the fun i whence one of it* Ration* was certainly de- 
terouned. In the mean thne, however, at aftronomers 
were everywhere engaged in making obfervat ions on the 
fame ffar, it occurred to fome, that it might poffihly have 
bccQ-oCfcrvcd before, though uot kj^own wbe a pla- 
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net. Mr Bede of Berlin, who had Juft publiiked a PurticuUr 

work containing all the catalogues of zodiacal 

wlrich had appeaa-d, was induced, by the 

which had been already made on the new planet, to 

conl'ult thife catalogues, in order to difeover whether —* 

any llsr, marked by one alliunomer and omitted by 

anntlur, might ni't be the iiiw planet in qudlion. In 

the courfc of this inquiry, lie found, tlmt the liar, 

N‘’y64 of Mayer’s catalogue, had been utiohferved by 
others, and only once by Mr Mayer himfell, fo that 
no motion could have been pere-.-ived by him. On 
tills Mr Bede inimcdiately diriCUd his tclefcopc fo 
that part »f the heaven* where he might expecl to find 
the ftar marked in Mayer’s catalogue, hut without fuc- 
defs. At the fame tinie, by the ealculatiuns already 
made conceroiog the new planet, he discovered, that 
its apparent place in the yesr t756 ought to have been 
that of Mayer’s Aar, and this was one of the yean in 
which be sSas bufied in his obfervatiu:!*; and on far¬ 
ther inquiry it was found, that the flar 9(14 iiad betm 
difeovtred by Mr Mayer on the 15th of September 
1756. So that it is now generally believed, that the 
Aar N°Qti4 of Mayer’s catalogue was the new planet 
of Hcrlchel. 

Before the end of thr year 1782, it w«i found, that 
the augular motion of the planet was iftCTcnftq^; which 
fhowed, that it was not moving id s Ctr^e, but in an 
eccentric orbit, and. was approacEku fun. 

AHronomers, tberrforr, begun Mine¬ 
quality of this angulai’bidioceatw notiw^^ brddr to 
dil'cover the form and podtioo of ihu-tlffi{^ 4 i{chbed. 
lliis WM a very difficult talk, as tbeftr^liira^ty 
of motion Rtowed that the orbit was nearlyelt^U^i 
and the ardb already deferibed was oo 
fiftieth pai’t of the whole circumfmnca. 
ever, by 00 Beam cafy, from the'TM^nn ^ 4^^ 
ture difdjverable in this fmall to 

-what part of the clrcumference'k'b^Mmfrt tbm^ -the 
profeffor it of opinion, that the pf itrbeiag 

tbe (lar 9d4of Mayef’s catalogue reBoers the cdcola- 
tioa eafy» Oo this fuppofitioD, its raotioa baa been 
caicolated by fcveral.aftronomersi us well as by Mr Ro- 
btfon bimreu. He obfervet, however, that if we do 
imt admit the identity of thefe ftars, near half a cen¬ 
tury muff elapfe before we can determine the elemints 
of this planet's motion with a precifion equal to that of 
the others. 

Some aftronomer* arc of opinion, that the new pla¬ 
net it the fame with the fiar N” 34 Tauri of the Bri- 
t.innic catalogue. *' In this (fays Mr Robifon), 
the elements will agree very well with Flainllead’* ob- 
fervation of that uar on I)i;cember 13. 1690, being 
only 40''. or perhaps only 12" to the wedward of it; 
but the latitude differs more than two minutes from 
Flamffrad’a latitude, which is properly reduced from 
the zenith difiance. This is too great an error for him 
to commit in the obfervation ; and we ffiould therefore 
rejeA the fuppofition on this account alone : But there t 
are (tronger reafons for rcjeflitig it, arifing from the 
dtfagr^ement of thofe .element* u-ith the obfervation* 
made on the Rations of tbe planet in OAober 1781, 
and in March and Odober 178:, which give a very 
near aproaimation of its difiance froiB the Am, When 
compared with obfemtions of the planet near its Ra- 

tonaty 
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r.irti'ii'a^ tl'.if.iry in t!«e fpring. titty gite Utc gfocenlric 

i.nlitiiJf coiilldcniltly t<>c gnat, while they give it tw) 
i'll '<r'^hr ftniil! fif ltie I'tiiiil.ii- (.iruvations in autumn.” 

iiiiie,*. A . il;u tinc'i (jf ulmoft elongatiun, <ii- 

■ — ■ r-.fi t.r icH'o^intlc; i.»>‘ior.a »-f the mtciivr planets, de- 


xior cunjun^on, it would be I j 6 daya before he were ParticiUir 
in a fimilar fituatioii. 

This problem U commonly rcfulvcd in another 
ncr. Allronomcrs compute the diurnal heliocentric „otntoa. ' 
motions of Venus and of the c.trlU : the differrne.- of - _— j-. 


. . I pi iu! on the tonihiiiai oils oi’ ilu ir motions in their or- 
Ti- iln lii;s with ilic n uilo i of the (ailh in its orhit ; any of 
I hill will i: thei •.ippcai.iiicrs will he more frcijmnt in Mercury than 
fry ] lai'i jii Vniin, Lecnule the former moves with a fwificr ino- 
iii-'i li e “* *'’*"•> ®'‘d coiifetjuemly muS moic frequent- 

. )ipi- ly p 'f’ ihrciugli tliofc pl.iees wheie he U m conjuiittion, 
i.ii' tj iu The lime in wliiJi any of the inferior planets 

tioii. Will ui'irii iuiii a given iltiKilion, may be kiiow'ii by 
tiic foiloiviiig exp.mpleh; Let lig. 14^. rrprefent tlic 
01 hits o! Vciie.» .'•rij the er.'lh. Let the earth be at L, 
Wi.iix at V, vvlu-rt flic ia ii) the iiifcnwr coiiJunAion 
With the fii:! in 'V'. i'lom S, Venus and the carlb 
wiiulj rippciir ill conjunelt«m in ei ; let Venus go round 
iar o hit, and ritum to V ; the earth taking longer 
iKiie 10 j.'0 lound than Venus, will, in the mean time, 
go fioni E, only through a part of her orbit, and Ve- 
>1113 noii\ overtake the earth before flic can have ano. 
ther iufciior conjunfllun ; that is, ihc moil, befides an 


thefe motions is the diumal morion of Venut from the 
earth, or the quantity by whieh Venus wotild be ieni 
to recede from the earth every day by a ipinaiio 
placed in the fun : thus the mi an motion of Vi i.ns tr 
every day about 59 minutes and 8 feconcis; tlie ihll ':- 
cncc is 37 miuutes., Say, therefore, A- 37 iTiviiitcs u 
to 36'^, or to 21,Coo miiuiteB, fo is one o'.iy to tlic 
lime wherein Venus, having left the rnrtli, i\i ed'• from 
her 360 degrees; that is, to the lime whet.in Ihc le- 
turiis to the earth again, or the lime hciwi'tii two 
conjunctions of the fame kind. 332 ' 

The times are here conipi'U’J accordinj to thc'^*’‘ha 
mean or equable motioiifi i,l t!ie p!rtr.-.-:s j uinl lios iji*""; 
therefore oallcd a mean conjaiidtior. : hut bt-c.iufe Ve-j,, " 

nus and the earth arc really caTi* J in elliptic orbits, 
in which their motions are forr.itiuie., fwifur and fomc- &s. <>( this 
limes flower, tlic true conjundtinns may liajipvi f<imtPl-'*'*‘*> 
days either fooner or bter tli.m wliat thefe ru!.'* will 


cnliic revolution, w hich is equal to four right angles, 
g'l through as much more angular motion round the 
fon as the earth has. done in the mean time, fo as to be 
in a right line between the fun and the earth. Sup- 
|>ofe twi. t» tfl'ba^ipefl -when the earth is got to F, and 
Venus to Ti the at^ular inotfdhs of the earth and 
Venus'performed in the fame times are reciprocally as 
their times i and therefore as the periodical 

time.^ the eaith is to the periodical time of Venus; 
fo ia^fhe arigitlar motion of Venus, which is equst to 
lodr right angles, added to the angular motion of the 
e%rth, .in the time between two like conjunctions of 
Venus, to ^e siigular motion of the earth in the fame 
time: and thex^rofe, by divifion of pniportion, as the 
difTer^isee between the periodical times of Venus and 
Entl. Elm iheeerth istb theperiodical time of Venus; fo are four 
v.prop. 17 'fight auglet, or 360*, to a fourth quantity ; namely, 
to the atigolar motion or number of degrees which the 
earth goes in her orbit from the time of oue conjunc* 
tion oi Venus to the next conjunction of the fame 
kind, ilow the periiuiicnl time of the earth is 365 
days 6 hours, or 8766 hours 5 the period of Venus 
724. days 16 hours, or 5392 hours { the difl'erciice is 
3374 hours. S:iy tlien. As 3374 hours i* to 5392, fo 
are four right angles, or 360 degree;., to a fourth 
nuniher, which is 575® ; which the earth goes through 
in a year and 218 days. Were Venus lluTeforc this 
day in an inferior conjunction with the fi n, it would be 
a year and 2l8 days before (he come into another eon- 
jnii^ion of the Lme kind; and this alteration in time 
occalioiu a propoitiuiiahle change in place; fo ihat if 
one eolijuHdion be in <r, tlie next ninila' conjunftion 
will be in nj. The time between any fituation of 
Mercury, with regard to the fun and th'j earth, and 
any another like fituation, may be found by the fame 
method. The periodical time of the eanli, 158766 
hours ; the period of Mercury 87 days 23 hours, or 
2111 hours; the difference 6655 hours. Say then. 
As 6633 is to 2in, fo are four right angles or 960® 
to 114®, through which the earth puffes in 116 days. 
If therefore Mercury were to be this d.iy in his inie- 
Vdv. II. I’art II. 


give. Tlie time of the true couiuiiciioii i.v to be com¬ 
puted from that of tlic mean coiijunctioii la liic fol¬ 
lowing manner: Find by aHronuiriieal tables the places 
ofVenusand the earth in the eclipnc, from which wc 
Ihall have the diflance of the two as feen from the fun ; 
compute alfo for the fame time the angular motions 
of thefe two planets for any given lure, fiippufc fix 
hours; the iliiLrciicc of thefe tw.i motions viill give 
the accefs of Venus to the eaiih, or her rcceL ftuiu 
it in fix hours: then fay, as this dili'cMiee is to tlie 
arc between the pUeea of Venus r.nil the earth :it the 
time of a mean conjunflion, fo is li.c hoois lo th* time 
hclweeii the mean conjuiiclioii ai.d tiie l uc. Thii 
time a.lded to or fuhTracUd fiom liie time of the mean 
conjunction, aecording aa Venus is in aiitccrdeiU'c or 
confequcnce fi-uin the earth, Ihows t!ic time of tiieiv 
true eonjunctiun. 

’With regard to the conjuiiiilion?, cpj)of;llun«, duvet 
and retrograde inutHins, S^c. of the fuperior planeli, as 
they depend on the cuiiibinationa of their motions with 
that of the earth, they will he more fiequcni in Saturn 
ttwn in Jupiter, in Jupiter il.an 111 Mars, but moll fre¬ 
quent of ait in the Gcorglum .Sulu.; bccauiV the flow¬ 
er the motion of the planet is, ti e Loner the eaitli 
will overtake it, fo as to have it again in miy given 
fituation. Thus, fuppofe Saturn to be in ccnj-.iuiliiin 
with the fun ill ry, if he were to flam' 11:11 foi o:,e 
year, then he would again be in conjuii^ioii m ry ; 
but as ho goes on Ilowly, according to tlie order of ihe 
figiis, about 12® annually, the eaith mull go througli 
alinoll 13® mure than an entice revoliitiou ; fo that 
there will be almuil a year and 13 dex^ between any 
conjimclion between the fun and Satuiu and the con- 
junction immediately following. As Jupiter moves in 
hi* orhit with greater velocity than Satuiii, the earth 
mull have a proportionably laigcr fpsce added to 
the year; and as Ma*!. iii<>eea fuifler lUll, the time 
betwixt any two of Iris eoinuncliocs mull be Aill 
longer. 

The time when a fuperior planet will return into 
any given fituation, mav be found by the methods aU 
3 T ready 
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kftul mean motion of Saturn in a day is only two mi- 

.noaiena, notes; the difTcrence 57'8 '. Say therefore, As 57'8" 
are to or 21,600 minutes, fo is one day to the 

fpace of time wherein the earth having left Saturn, re. 
cedes from him 360“ ; that is, to the lime of her re* 
turn to Saturn .igain, or the time between two con. 
jur.f\ions, oppufitions, or other like afpcCls. Thin 
time will be found 378 days, or one year and 33 days. 
The mean motion of Jupiter in a day is 4' 59'; the 
difference between this and the earth's diurn^ motion 
54 ' 59 "• '‘’•'y then, as 54' y" areto 360* or 21,600', 
fo IS one day to the fpace of time when the earth, ha. 
ving kft Jupiter, will overtake him again } which will 
le found to be 398 days, or one year and 33 days. 
The mean motion of Mars is 31' 27" ; the difference 
between whidi and the earth’s diurnal motion is 27' 
41". Say then, As 27'4i'are to 360° or 21,600', fo 
is one day to the fp.ace of time wherein the earth, ha. 
ving hft Mars, lecedcs from him 360*; which will be 
found two years and 50 days. The true conjuni.'\ioi)s, 
&e. may be found in the fuperior planets as in the in. 
fci'ior. 

The earth is the next planet above Venus in the 
fyftcm. It is 95,173.000 miles from the fun; and 
goes round him in 365 days 5 hours 49 minules, from 
any equinox or folllicc to the fame again ; but from 
any fixed flar to the fame again, as fetu fium the fun, 
in 365 days 6 houis 9 minutes ; the former being the 
length of the tropical year, and tlie latur the len.:ih 
of the fijcrc.nl. It tiavels at the rate of 68,000 miles 
every hour; which motion, though upwards of 140 
times fwifter than that of a cannon ball, is little more 
than half as Iwift as Mercury’s niotiun in his orbit. 
The earth’s diameter i# 7970 miles ; and by turning 
round its axis every 24 hours from weft to caft, it 
caiifcs ail apparent diurnal motion of all the heavenly 
bodies from caft to well. By this rapid motion of the 
earth mi its axis, the inhabitants about the equator arc 
carried 1042 miles every hour, whilll thofe on the pa. 
railcl of l.ondon arc canied only about 580, hefidcs the 
68,000 miles by the iinnual motion abovc.menlioncd, 
which IS cninmon to all places whatever. 

That the earth is of a globular figure may be pro¬ 
ved fi»m fcvcral different and evident circumftaneci. 
I. When we are at fea on board a iliip, wc may be 
out of light of land when the land is near enough to 
be vifible if it were not hid from our eye by the con¬ 
vexity of the water. Tims, let AECD*(fig. 154.) re. 
prcfcnt a portion of the globe of our earth. I^tt M 
be the top of a mountain : this cannot be fcen by a 

f icrfon on board the fliip at B, becaufe a line drawn 
loin M to his rye at E is intercepted by the convexi¬ 
ty of the water ; but let the Ihip come to C, then the 
mountain will be viiible, becaufc a line may be drawn 
from M to bis eye at E. 2. The higher the eye, the 
favilicr will the view be extended. It is very common 
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for failors fiom the top of the mad of a Hiip to difeo* I'srricuUr 
ver land or fliips at a much greater diftance than they ^spl'cstionr 
can do when they Hand upon deck. 3. When 
ftaiid on fhore, the higliclt part of a flnp is viiible at nomev. * 
the greateft dilliince. If a Diip is going from us out 
to fea, wc /lull continue to fee the mail after the hull 
or body of the (hip difappears, and the top of the malt 
will continue to be fecn tlie longed. If a (Inp is co¬ 
ming towards us, the top of the mail comes fiill in 
view, and wc fee more .iitd more till at lail the hull ap¬ 
pears. If the furfacc of the fea wcic a flat plain 
(tig. 155.) a line miglit be drawn from any object fi- 
tiiatcd upon it, as the ftiip I), to the eye, whether 
placed high or low, at A or b. In this cafe, any ulw 
Jc£t upon the earth or fea w innd be viiible at any di- 
ftance which was not fo great as to make the appear¬ 
ance of it too faint, or the angle under which it ap> 
pears too fmall, to be feen by u?. An i hjeft would 
be vifible at the fame diftance, whether the eye were 
high or low. Not the highcll, but the larged, objedls 
would be vifible to the greateft dillauee, lb that we 
fliould be able to fee the hulk of a ftiip further off than 
the mad : All of which it conlvary to experience. t 

4. Several navigators, fuch at Ferdinand Magellan, Sir 
Francis Drake, Captain Cook, Ivave failed nound the 
globe; not in an exn<fl circle, the land preveuting them,, 
but by going in and out as the ftioret happened to lie. 

5. Ail the appcaiauces in the heaveai are the fame, 

vihether at land or fcai 6. Edipfeii ofthe'aoon arife 
from the ftiadow uf the earth, asi this Ihttddw^Blwaya 
circular. Although the earth- prefentfvi^ daHng fe* 
vcral hours, different portions of ita rHrfaC(f> fo the 
moon, yet dill the ftiadow is round. The 
qualities upon the furfacc of the earth bear no kind of 
proportion to its magnitude fuftcient to alter the ap- 
pcarancc of its fhaduw'i - .> 

The earth’s axis makes an angle of sjj- degrees 
with the axis of its orbit, and keeps always the lame 
oblique diredion, inclining nearly to the fame fixed 
ftars (a) throughout its annual courfe, which caufes 
the returns of fpring, fummer, autumn, and winter. 

That the fun, and not the earth, is the centre of ourp^nffp^,^ 
folar fyftcm, may be 'Icmonllratcd beyond a poffibility tJun uf the 
of doubt, from ronfidering the forces of gravitation eaith', mo* 
and prnjcftion, by which all the ctlcllial bodies are rc.*'eu. 
tained in their orbits. For, if the fun moves about 
the earib, the earth’s attradtive power muft draw the 
fun towards it from the line of projedion fo as to 
bend its motion into ti curve : But the fun being at 
Icaft 227,000 times as heavy as the earth, by being fo 
much Weightier a* its quantity of matter is greater, it 
iruft move 227,000 times as flowly towards the earth 
as the earth does towards the fun ; and conreqnently 
tliecriili would fall to the fun in a ftiort time, if it 
had not a very ftroiig projeflile motion to carry it oft’. 

The e.irtli, therefore, as well at every other planet in 
the fyllem, muft have a rectilineal impulfc, to prevent 
its falling into the fun. To fay, that gravitation re- 

tains 


(a; ...is ,.s not ftnaiy true, as will appear whin vc come to treat of the reccffion of the cqui- 
noi..:,l points III the luavens, vvludi recellion is equal to the lieviation of the earth's axis from its paral- 
Wilm : but tins is rather too fmall to be fcnfible in an age, except to thofe who make very uicc obl’cr- 
vations. ’ 
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tains 3II tlie otlicr planet< isitlair orljils af. 

feeing the earthy whicli in plarcil bel^xccii Uie uibits 
of Mars and Vciins, is ns abiin.l as to fuppofi ilmt lix 
catiiioii biilUts miglit be pmjeftetl ii|nv.iids to diflc- 
rent tii tlic air, and tliat live uf tlicfii lliuuld 

fait down to tltr ground ; but llic fulii, wlikli is iiri> 
tiler tlic logliell nor tlie lowcit, liiuuld riindin (ufpeiid* 
id ill tlic air without fulling, and the earth move louiid 
about It. 

'rtnre is no fuel) thing in nature as a heavy body 
moving rnnnd a light one as its ciiitu' of inntion. A 
pi-bblc f.illtiK'd to d mill-Hoiic by a llring, may by an 
eafy iiiipulfi- bo inado to oirculau- round itic nidhdune; 
hut no inipulic can luako a miiUlluiicoirruIale round a 
loi'fo [)i!:b]e ; for tlic iinll-lloia will go off, and carry 
till'pobhU' along with it. 

The foil in To iiniiieiiiily bigger and heavier than the 
earth, tli.it, if he wa.s moved out of hU place, not only 
the eurtli, hiit all the other planets, if tliey were united 
into one mafs, v'.iuld be carried along with the fun aa 
the pebble would be with the inilUdone. 

13 y eonfidcring the law of gravitation, which takes 
.place tliroughuut the fulurfyllem, in another light, it 
will be evident that the earth moves round the fun in a 
year, and not the fun round the earth. It has been 
obferved, that the .power of gravity dccreafes as the 
fquare a£ the. diHancc increafea ; end from this it foU 
lows,with mathematical certainty, that when two or 
more bodsef^Roovc rouurl another as their centre of nio> 
tioa,' thjC fquaret df- their periodic times will be to one 
anotliert’in^tiie fame proportion as the cubes of their 
diftanccs frioin the central body. This holds precifily 
witfa,'?V0*fd lo the planets round (he fun, and the fa> 
telSih^rotiud the planets I the relative dillances of all 
wWhbEre well known. But, if w'c fuppcifc the fun to 
IDOK round the earth, and compare its period with the 
tAftha^by tbt;.:sbove rule, it will be ^nri that the 
fud'Woold take no lefs than i73,5io^!Uys to move 
round the eafth { in which cafe our yi-ar would be 475 
times as tong as it now is. To this we may add, that 
the afpcfls of iucrcafe and decreafe of the planets, the 
limes of their fevming to Hand Aill, and to move direct 
and retrograde, aiifwcr prccifcly to tlic earth’s motion 5 
but not .’r all to tlie fun’s without introducing the moll 
abfnrd and monllrousfuppolitions, whirl) would dcllroy 
all harmony, order, and fimplicity, in the fyllcin. 
Moreover, if the earth be fuppufed to Hand Hill, and 
the liars to revolve in free fpaccs about the earth in 24 
hours, it is certain that the forces by which the liars 
revolve ill tiieir orhits arc nut dire£lcd Ic the eartli, but 
to the centres of the fevcral orbits j that is, of the fc- 


veral parallel circles wliich the Aars on different Tides 
nf tlie equator deferibe every day 5 and the like infe¬ 
rences may be drawn from the fvippufed diurnal mu> 
tion of the planets, fince they arc ncvci in the equi- 
iio£lial but twice in their com fes with regard to the Har¬ 
ry heavens. But, that forces (l)nuld hedircflcd to no 
central body, on which they phyAcully depend, but 
to innumerable imaginary points in the axis of tlic 
earth produced to the poles of rhi- hr.ivrns, is an hypo, 
thefis too abfuid to be allowed of by any rational 
creature. And it is Hill more abfnrd to imagine that 
thefe forces (hould increafe cxaAly in proportion to 
the diAaiiccs from this axis; fur this is ar indication 
of an increafe to inliiiity ; whereas the force of attrac¬ 


tion is found to decreafe in receding from tin* fountain 1’ ' 
from whence it Hows. Bin the f.iulier any Ibiris t:(im* *T’'^“’'' 
tlic qiiicfccnt pule, the greater mult be the orl.it which 
It deferibes; and yet it appears to go round in the Time' 
linic as the manll Aar to iht pole does. And if we —■ 
take into confideration the twofold motion obferecd m 
the liars, one diurnal round the axis of the caith in 24 
hours, and the other round the axis of the cchpiie m 
25,920 years, it would require an explication of fiich 
a ]>erplcxcdcompuHtion of forces, as could by no means 
be reconciled with any phyfical theory. 

Tilt HrongtH objedion that can be made agaiiilloiij'ilKn 
the earth’s motion round the fun is, that m npjiolite'irau.U rha 
points of tlic cartli’s orbit, its axis, winch always kieps 
a parallel direction, would point to ddferent fi.sed Han. 
wliicli is nut found to be fad. But tlii.s objection is 
eafily removed, by coiifnlerii.g the iinmcurc dillaree of 
the ftars inrefpcfl of the diameter of the earth’s .11 hit ; 
the latter being no more than a point when compared 
to the former. If vie lay a ruler on the fiJi of <1 tabic, 
and along the edge of the ruler vitw the lop of a fpirc 
at ten miles dillanec ; then lay tlie ruler im thi oppolite 
fide uf the tabic in a parallel fiiuation to what it had 
before, and the fpire will Aill appear along the idgc of 
the ruler; becaufe our eyes, even when afiuled hv tlic 
bcA indrumeiits, arc incapable of diAinguifliiiig fo fmall 
a cliangc at fo great a diilance. 

JJr Brddley, our late aftronomtr-rnyal, found by aHsti!.'* 
long fenes of tlie im>H accurate obfervalions tli.it there dioukii de. 
is a Iniall appsu nt morion of the fixed Hars, oce.ifioiK ti 
by the aberration of their light; and fo cxadly 
fwtring to an annual motion of the earili, as uvinccSof 
the fame, even to a maibcmatical ilemouftratioii. lie 
confidered this matter in the following manner: he 
imagined CA, fig. 33. to he a ray nf ligln Llhiig per¬ 
pendicularly upon llic line 13 D ; ilut, if the eye is at 
reft at A, the ohjedt mull ajipcai in the direction AC, 
whether light he prop.ig.aled in tiinc or in an iiiHant. 

But if the eye is moving from B towards .-V, and light 
is prop.vgated in time, with a velocity tluit is to the 
velocity of the eye as CA to BA ; thru light mo- 
ring from C to A, wIiilH the i-\c moves fiom B to A, 
that particle of it by which the ohjcfl will he difcenud 
when the eye comes lo A, is at C when the eye is at 
B. Joining tlie points BC, he fuppiifrd the hue CB 
to be a tube, inclined to tin line BI) in tlie angle 
DBC, of fuch diameter as to admit but one particle 
of light. Then it was eafy lo conceive, iliat the pai- 
ticlc of light at C, by which the object muft he feen, 
when the eye, as it moves along, arrhes at A, would 
pafi through the tube DC, if it is inclined to BD in 
the angle DBC, and accompanies the eye in its inu- 
tiqn from B to A ; and that it could not come to the 
eye placed hehiiid fuch a tube, if it had any other in¬ 
clination to the line BD. If, inAead of fnppufing CB 
fo final! a tube, we imagine it to be the axis uf a lar¬ 
ger ; then, for the fame reafon, the particle of light at 
C would not pafs through the axis, uiilefs it is inclined 
lo BD in the angle CBD. In like manner, if the eye 

moved the contrary way, from D towards A, with 
tlic fame vcloci'y, then the tube mull be inclined in 
the angle BCD. Althougli, therefore, the true or real 
place of an objcA is perpendicular to the line in which 
the eye h moving, yet the vifiblc place will not be fo ; 
iuicetliat, Qu doubt, mull be in the diredion of ti e 
3 1’ i tube { 
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I’aniculir tube; but the JifTerence between the true and apna- 

eiteru pariLut, greater or Icfs, oc- 
conling to the different proportion betwicn tii« vil). 
nenicna. *<•■ could 

fuppiife that light waa propagated in an inflant, then 
there nould be no difTfroicc betwern the real am) vi. 
hide place of an ohjeft, although the eye was in mo* 
Lion i for in that cafe, AC being infinite with refperi 
to All, the angle ACTl, tlie diflcrence between t!ie 
true and vilible place, vanilhes. But if light be pro¬ 
pagated in time, it is eridenl, from the foregoing con- 
Jideratioui, that there will be always a diifcrence be¬ 
tween the real and vifible place of an ubje£^, unlefs 
the ('5‘e is moving eith.er dirc&ly towards or from the 
objert. And in all cafes the fine of the difference be¬ 
tween the real and vililile place of the objeA will be to 
llie fine of the villblc inclination of the objetS to the 
line in wliieh the rye is moving, as the velocity of the 
eye is to the vcloc;ly of light. 

He then (hows, that if the earth revolve rnmid the 
fun annually, and I'le velocity of light he to the velo¬ 
city of the carth’a motion in its orbit, as looo to i, 
iliHt a Ibr naily placed in the very jnde of the ecliptic 
would, to an eye carriid-along with the earth, fci m 
to ehaoge its place ronlinually; and, iicgk-Aiwg tl.c 
Ihiall dilfercnrc on the accoiniC of the earth’s diurnal 
1 evolution on its axU, would feem to deferibe a circle 
round tliat pole every way didant from it 3 1 5 fo that 
its longitude would hc vaiicd throtigli ail the {xniils of 
the ecliptic every year, but its l.vtitiidc wiiul.l always 
remain the fame, ha right ufcenlinii would aifo change, 
and Its declination, accoreling to the different fitiiHtion 
« f the fun with refpeft to llic cqui.iodtial ]>uii:ts, and 
its apparent diflance fiom tlie north pule of the eejua- 
tor, would be ■;> iefs at the autumnal lliaii at the vernal 
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I 5 y c.ilciil.itirg cxaiflly the quantity «'f aberration 
of the fixed liars from their jJavi-, hc found that light 
c-.imc from the fun to us in fi' 13": fo that its velo¬ 
city 18 to the vi.li>eity of the earth in its orbit as io,2St 
to I. 

It iritH here be taken not'cc of, however, that 
Ncvil M.dl.'clyuc, in attempting to fiiirl the paraR^s of 
•Sirin*, v.'iih a len-fect f ^ior, obferved, that by the, 
fri^iini of the plummet line on the pin which fu(^nd- 
ed it, an error of 10', ?o'’, and foir.etimes 30', was 
committed. The pin was Vj of an incli diameter; and 
though he reduced it to Vg of an inch, the error (lill 
amotiiiicd to 3". All obfcrvuiions, thea-fuir, that have 
hitherto been made in ortlcr to difeover the parallax of 
the fixed (lars are to be difregarded. 

It is alfo objefted^ that the fun feems to change his 
place daily, fu as to make a tour round the ftarry hea¬ 
vens ill a year. Bnt whether the fun or earth moves, 
thi8 iijipcarance will be the famet for when the eaiili 
is in any {urt of the heavens, the fun will appear in 
tlie oppofiic. And therefore tlm sippearaiiw: can be 
no obj<c?,ion agairift the motion of the eariii. 

It is well known to every perfon who ha.i failed on 
fmooth water, or been carried by a flrtain in a calm, 
that, however faff the veffe! goes, hc clues not feel its 
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pvogrifflve motion. The motion of the earth is in- I'jinnUr 
comparably more fmooth and niiifoim than that of ^ 

(hip, or any machine made and moved by hiim.in an j.jjf, 

and therefore it is not to be iir.agiiud that we can feel 
its niotion. 

Wc find that the fnn, and thofe planets on v.hi. h 
there are vifihlc fpots, turn roimd their axis: for i! 0 
fjxits move regularly over tlicir d'fk« ( b). Fr.nn liciuc 
wc may rcafoimhly ixnitliide. that the olhcr pl.mcu'm 
which We fee on fpots, and the eartli, whu h t> hkewife 
H planet, have fucli rotaiions. But being incajiaidr of 
leaving the earth, and viewing it at ii dillance, and i*s 
rotation being fmooth and uniform, we can lu-illier f.x 
it move on its axis a» w.; do the planets, nor foil onr- 
ftlvva affefled by it* inut'.on. Yet there is one ifTi lit 
fuch a motion, which will enable u' to jnd.p’ with cev-^'" j 1'^ 
taiiity whether the earth revolves on it* axU or 
AD globes which do not turn roimd tlicr r.X'-> v.ill b, n, 
jwrfcdl fphete*, on account of the equality of the weight .IJ fiaurc. 
of bodie* bn their fiirfaces; efpecially ■I'thc fl.iid p.ni.. 

But all globes which turn on their axes will [n old ,;e 
fplicniidst tlul is, their furfi-ues will be higher or f«r- 
tiier from the centre in the equatorial than in tlie po¬ 
lar regions: for a* the equatorial parts move qnickeff, 
they will recede farthefi from the axis of motion, and 
enlarge the equatorial diameter. That onr earth is 
really of this figure, k deinonftrable frost thb unequal 
vibrations of a pend^utn, and tlie un^U*] lengths ai 
degrees in different latitudes, Siiicc th^: the earth is 
higher at the cquatorthan at\hr poles, the which 
oaturally run's downward, nr toward the which 

are nearrff the centre, would ron towards the :)>qUr-4'er 
gion«, and leave the equatorial parts dry, if. l 4 e tceit- 
trifugal force of thefe parts, by which the wateri ’Were 
cairied thither, did not keep thetR from rctandog. 

IMie earih’ji .ei^oatorial diameter ts 36 miles than 
its axil. • . _.;h- - 34* 

Bodies wea^Ae^Iei are lieavief than, thofe towards Weight of 
the equator, ^caulc they are nearer the earth's ce&tre, b«lic* 
where the v^ole force pf Ae earth's attradion is , 

mnlated- They tre sdfo heavier, becaufe tb.cir centri-^^[ * 
fugat force' » lefa, 00 accnmit of their diurnal motion'^ 
being ffower. For both.thefe reafons, bodies carried 
Aum the polu towards the equator gradually lofe 
their weight. Experiments prove, that a priiduluin 
which vibrates feconda near the poles vibrates (lower 
nr;- the equator, which (hows that it is lighter or Icfs 
atitaflcd there. To make it ofeillate tn the fame time, 
it 19 found neerffary to diminifli its length. By com¬ 
paring the dilTerent lengths of pendulums Twinging 
feconds at the equator and at London, it is found 
that a pvndulum muff be arviViv lines (horter at the 
equator than at the poles. A line is a twelfth part of 
an inch. 

If the earth turned round its aais in 84 minuses 43 
feconds, the rentrifugal force would be equal to the 
power of gravity at the equator ; and all bodies iliere 
would entirely lofe their w eight. If the earth revolved 
quicker, they would all fly off and leave it. 

A perfiin on the earth can no more be fenfiblc of its 
uadifturbed motion on its axis, tlian one in the cabin 

of 


(b) Tills, however, m-jff be underffond with fume degree nf limitation, at will evidently appear Axim what 
has been already faid concerning the variable motion both of the fpots of the fun ami plaocti- 
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I’articuldr of a flili) on fmootli water can be fcnfiblc of tlic (hip’s 
motion, when it turnspeully and unifonnly round. It 
is therefore no argument agaidll the earth’s diurnal 
motion, that \vc Jo not feel it; nor is the apparent 
revoliitii-vnn of the eelcllial bndirs every day a proof of 
the reality of thefe motions: for whether we or they 
revolve, the appeamme i-* the very fame. A perfim 
looking llirough the cahm windows of a Ihip, as 
iirongly faneks liic ()bjeft:i on lam’ to go round when 
ine (ii’p turns zt> if thpy were acluahy in motion. 

]f w cciihl ti animate ouif.lves from planet *0 planet, 
IhoiilJ iiill iiiid that tlie (brs w.)uld appear of the 
cih I'l'! maj’nit'.iJr!*, and at the fame diflances from each 

pr.jfjrcn Other, as they do to us berej bn-aufetlw width of the 
fnitii Jifler-remotell planet’s o'bit bears no fciiliblc prtipoition to 
«it iiUr.tt* th,- Jillsiiee c'f the ftars. lint then the heavens would 
■* fvem to itvnlvc about very different asei; and confe- 
r'.u'TiiSy, ti.ofequiefcent points, which are oue poleaia 
I he 'uav> ns, would feem to revolve about other points, 
which, clioitgh apparently in. motion as feen from the 
cnil't, woiihl be at reft as feen from any other planet. 
Thus the asis of VcBUS, which lies it right angles to 
the axis of tbe eartht would have its motioulufs poles 
in two oppoftte points of the bravens Ipng almoft in 
our cqi:iooidild« ^here the motiou appears qnickefty 
becimit is&CntSrgltjrjpec&irmed mtlie greateft circle: 

.which are at reft to have the 

w Jeen frem Venus. To Msrs 
itiie-‘.Sefea!eni appear .to tiira round with 
tlie fame axis, whofe poles 
from ours. ' Were we on Jupi> 

“ h« at firft amazed at the rapid motiou of 
p t&e fun and ftirs g«i>g round in 9 hours 
S^-CoslU woo from thence to VenuH, we 
Slvpiiud at the ISawneft of the hea. 
^iag but once round b $84 
«a 540. And cauld we go from 
we fhould £ee the heavens turn 
raii^w^ii a'yet flower motiiia'] the fun in 708 hours, 
tbe 1 lanlti' 65 $. Asit isimpo&tble thefcTOrioutcir. 
cumvt^tioni in fuch diSercot titnes, and on fttch dif« 
ferent axes, can be real, fo it is unreafonable to fuppofe 
the heavens to revolve about our earth mote than it 
does about any other pUnct. When we refleAvn the 
vaft dilUnce of the fixed liars, to which 190,000,000 
of miles, the diameter of the earth’s orbit, is but a 
point, a'e are filled with amazement at tbe hnmcnfity 
of their dillance. But if we try to frame an idea of 
the extreme rapidity with which the ftan mwft move, 
if ti<ey move round the earth in 34 hours, the thought 
becomes fu much too big for our Tmagiaation, that we 
can no mure conceive it than we do infinity nr ctcrahy. 
If the fun was to go round the earth ia ao. hours, he 
auft travel upwards of 300,000 miles in a minute: but 
tlie liars being at leaft 400,009 times as far from the 
fun at the fun is from us, thofc about the equator mull 
more 400,000 times as quick. And all this is to ferre no 
other parpofe than what can be as fully and miwli nwre 
fimply obtained by the earth’s turning round caftward, 
as on an axis, every 34 hours, caufing thereby an appa« 
rent diumal motion of ilie fun wefiward, and bringing 
about tbe alternate returns of day and nij^t. 

Aniiiber As to the common olijrdionfl sgainll the earth’s 
°l'i<dion motion on its axis, they sre all csfJy anfw'crcd and fet 
,fidc. That it may torn w'ithout being feco or felt 
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by ui to do fo, has been already fhown. But fome PjniciilDr 
arc apt to imagine, that if the earth turns eaftward 
it certainly dors if it turns at all), a ball fired 
dinilarly upwards in the sir mud fall confidcrably weft- nomcas. ■ 
ward of the place it was projedlcd from. The objeC* u, .1,^11^ 
tion, which at firft forms to have fume weight, w’ill he 
found to have none at all, when we confider that the 
gun and ball pirtike of the earth’* motion } and thm* 
fore the hall being carried forwaid with the air as 
quick as (he earth and ahr turn, mud fall down on the 
fame place. A done Id fall from the top of a main- 
mad, if it meets with no ohdacle, falls on the deck as 
near the foot of the nafi when the (hip fads as when 
it docs not* If ts inverted bottle foil of liquor he 
hung up to tbe ceiling of the cahiis and .1 fiuat! hole 
be miidv in the cork, to let the liquor drop through on 
ihr floor, tbe drops wiD fall jult a? far fowrard on the 
floor when the (hip fails as when it is at reft. And 
gnats or diet can as eafily dance arr.ung one another 
ill a moving cabin as in a (ixed chamlnr. As for 
thofe Scripture expreflions »liich feem to coiitradifl the 
cmh’a motioD, tltis general anfwcr may be made to 
them all, viz. It is plain from many inflances, that the 
Scriptures were never iiitendi'd to indiuCt u.. In philofo- 
phy oraftronomy ; and thrrrforo on llmft.- fahjedls «k- 
prefTions are not always to be taken in the literal fenfe, 
but for the moft part as accommodated to the common 
spprehenGons of mankind. Men of fctifc in all ages, 
when not treating of the fdcnces purpofLly, have fol¬ 
lowed this metbuJ ; and it would )>c in vain to follow 
any other in addrelling ourdlvei to the vulgar, or bulk 
of any community. 

The following experiment will give a plain idea of’i unial 
the diinnal or animal motions of tl.e earth, together*"'’*'"** "f 


all 


the larth. 


with the difTcrent lengths of d.ays and nights, and ^ 
the beautiful variety of the fcj.fonsjdeptuding 011 thofe ehaii- 
motio'is. jresnftbe 

Take about feven f.-et of ftrong witv, and bend itlwfuniil- 
ifito a circular form, as a b e d, which being viewed ob-*“*^****'^. 
liquely, appears elliptirid, as in the figure. Place a*‘T 7P*ri- 
lighted candle on a table ; and having fixed one end of^,- 
a filk thread Kto the north pole of a fmall tcrreilrial 
globe H, about three inches diameter, caufc another 
perfbn to hold the wire circle, fo that it may be paral¬ 
lel to the table, and as high as the flame cf the candle 
I, which (hould be in or near the centre. Then hav¬ 
ing twifted tbe thread as towards the left hand, that 
by untwiftiag it may turn the globe round eaflv.'ard, 
or contrary to the way that the hands of a watch move, 
hang tbe globe hy the thread withio this circle, aU 
moft coniigMOQS to it; and as the thread uni wills, the 
globe (which ia enlightened half round hy tlie candle 
as the earth is by the fun) will tiini round its axis, and 
ihr different places eipoo it will be carried through the 
light and dark hemifphcres, and have t);ie appc.irancc 
of a regular fuccelfion of days and nights, as our earth 
has in reality by fuch a motioru As ilie globe turns, 
move your hand (lowly, fo as to carry the globe round 
the candle according to the order of the letters a h e 
keepnig its centre even with tiie wire circle f and yofl 
will perceive, that the caudle, bciug ftill perpendio, 
to r^ator, will enlighten t!»e globe from pc 
pole in its whole motion riHind the circH; and^ 
every place on the globe goes equtliy throng! __ 
light and the dark, as it turns round by the uctwift- 

ing 
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P4iticti1.ir ing of the thread, and therrfure hat a p<.rpetual equi. 

globe thus turning round, rcprcfcnts the 
•ftlsl turning round fti aaii i and the motion of the 

aoraeoa. ^l^be touiid the candle reprefenti the earth’l annual 
r motion round the fun ; and Aiuwt, that if the caith’a 
orbit had no inclination to ita axis, all the cla]rs and 
nights of (he year would be e^ialiy long, and thtre 
would be no different feafons. neiice alio it appears 
why the planets Mars and Jupiter hive a perpetual 
e<^uinox, namely, becaufe their axis is perpendicular to 
the plane of their orbit, as the thread round which the 
globe turns in this experiment is perpendicular to tlic 
plane of the area enclofcd by the wire.^But now de- 
lire the peifoii who holds the wire ta hold it obliquely 
in the pofition ABCB raifmg the fide 0 juft as much 
as he deprefTcs the fide that the flame mar be ftiU 
in the plane of the circle; and twifting the thread as 
before, that the globe may turn round its axis the fame 
way as you carry it lound the candle, that is, from 
veil to caft; let the globe down into the lowermoft 
part of the wiic circle at : and if the circle be pro¬ 
perly inclined, the candle will (hine perpeadiculariy 
on the tropic of Cancer 1 and the fiigideone, lying 
within the arAic or north polar circle, will be all in 
the light, as in the figure j and will keep in the light, 
let the globe tUin round its axis ever fo often. From 
the equator to the north polar circle, all the places have 
longer days and iliorter nights; biK from the equator 
to the fouth polar circle, juft the reveife. The fun 
does not fet to any part of the north frigid zone, as 
fiiQwn by the Ctindlc’s iluiiiiig on it, fo that the motion 
of the globe can carry no place of that rone into the 
d.irk ; and at the fame time the fouth frigid zone ia 
involved in darknefs, and llie turning of the globe 
brings none of its places into the light. If the earth 
were to continue in the like part of its orbit, the fun 
would never frt to the inhabitants of the north frigid 
zone, nor rife to tliofc of the footlh At the equator 
It would be always equal day and night; and as places 
arc gradually more and more diftant from the equator 
towards the arAic ciicle, they would have longer days 
<iud fhorter nights { whillt thufe on the fouth fide of 
the equator would have their iiiglits longer than their 
days. In tills cafe, there would be continual furomer 
(III the north fide of the equator, and continual winter 
on the fouth fide of it. 

But as the globe turns round its axis, move your 
hand fiowly fonvard, fo as to carry the globe from H 
towards E, and the boundary of light and darknefs 
will approach towards the north pole, and recede to¬ 
wards the fouth pole ; the northern placet will go 
through Ufs nnd Icfs of the light, and the foulliem 
placefj||raugh more and more of It { Ihowing bow the 
^lajrs dccreafe in length and the fouthern days 
ft the ^obe proceeds fiom H to £. 
j^ obe is at £, it is at a mean (late between 
higbeft parts of its orbit} tlic candle is 
the equator, the boundary of light and 
fi juft reaches to both the poles, and all placet 
the globe go equally through the light and dark 
gifphcrev, fliowiiig that tlic days and uights are then 
' at all places of the earth, the poles only except- 
^or the fun is then fettiiig to the north pole and 
to the fouth pole. 

ttinue moving tlic globe foru^rd, and as it goea 
t 
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through the qiiiiUT A, the no'th pole recedes ftill far- Partiruisr 
ther into the d.iik hemifphcic, and the fmilh pole 
vaiiccs mote into the light, ns the glohc comet 
to a : and whni it comes there at F, the candle is 
direftly over the tropii. of Capricoin ; the day^ aie at 
the Ihoiieif ..i.d mgnts at the loiig..ll, m ilie nonhem 
hcinilphi.re, nil the way fiom the iquntut to ilu aritiiC 
eiicle i and the riviric in the fouth^in hcinifphere 
from the equator to the aiitardtic ciicU ; within which 
circles it u dark to the north frigid zone, and light to 
the fouth. 

Continue both motions; and as the globe moves 
through the quarter B, the noith pole advances to¬ 
wards the light, and the fouth pole recedts towards tlic 
dark { the days lengthen in the northern beinifphere 
and f^rten iu the fouthern j and when the globe conics 
to G, the candle will be agaiu over the equator (as 
when the globe was at £), and the days and nights wifi 
again be equal as formerly} and the nortli pule will 
be juft coniDg iato the light, the fouth pole going out 
of It. 

Thus we fee the reafon why the days lengthen and 
ihoiten &om the equator to the polar cirpla eveiy 
year} why there is fotnetinMi no day or (tight for 
many turnings of the earth, ' ' 

why there is but one day and 
year at the poles i and \ 
equally long all (he year round 
is always equally eut by the 
darknefs. 

Tiie ifldiiution of an axis oroiftSt i 
becaufe we compart it with fome < 
which we cunfider as not incliifted, 
horizon being level to ns, whatever pfaQqji 
we are upon, we coofider 
and yet, if we travel 90 degrees^ 
fhall tbn have an horizon ^ 

but it was ftill be kvd to us, ... , . . 

Let ut now take atWofthe «nh,»« 
courfe round the fun, conuderihgUe orBit a^Tip|[ nof- nf^ ni ^ 
inclinatioo t and its axis as inclining ap^ degrra tramtieularfy 
a line perpendicular to the plane of its orbit, and keep- explained, 
ing the fame oblique dirc&ion in all parts of its annuiJ 
courfe { or, as commonly termed, keeping always pa¬ 
rallel to itfelf. ' 

Let a, l>t e, J, f,/,g, h, be the earth in eight diffe- 
rent parts of its orbit, cquidiftant fiom one another; 
hi; its axis, N its north pole, t its fouth pole, and S 
the fun nearly in the centre of the earth’s orbit. As 
the earth goes round the fun according to the order of 
the letters alcd, tee. its axis N/ keeps the fame ob¬ 
liquity, and is ftill parallel to the line MNx. Whrn 
the earth is at a, its north pole incUnes towards the 
fun S, aud brings all the northern places more into the 
light, than at any other time of the year. But when 
the earth is at e in the oppofite time of the year, the 
north pole declines from the fun, which occafions the 
northern places to be more in the dark than in the 
hght, and the reverfe at the fouthern places; as is evi¬ 
dent by the figure which is taken from Dr Long's 
aftroDomy. When the carih is either at c or its 
axis inclines not either to or from the fun, but lies fide- 
wife to him, ind then the poles are in the boundary of 
light and darknefs 1 and the fun, being direAly over 
the equator, makes equal day and night at all placet. 

When 
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Particubr When the earth i* >t it is half way between tlie fum- 
'.imUcitino uier folftice and harveft equinox ; wlien it is at d, it is 
half way from the harvelt equinox to the winter fol- 
'' ‘ ^ ilice; aty, half way from the winter folftice to the 

I fpring equinox •, and at ht half way from the fpring 
equinox to the fummer folftice. 

I'roin ihia oblique view of tlie earth’s orbit, let us 
fuppofe ourfeives to be raifed far above it, and placed 
juft over its centre S, looking down upon it from its 
notth'polci and as the earth's orbit tUfers but very 
little from a ciiclc, we fhall have its figure in fuch a 
view reprefented by the circle ABCDEFG. Let 
vs fuppofe ibis circle to be divided into la eqnal parts, 
calledhaving their names afbxcd to them} and 
each hgn into 30 equal parts, called de^wt, aunber^ 
cd 10, 20, 30, as ia the uttermoft circle of the figure, 
which reprefents the great ecliptic in the heavens. 
The eartli is fhown in eight different pofttiona in thU 
circle; and in each polition £, is the equator, T the 
tropic of Cancer, the dotted circle the parallel of Lon¬ 
don, U the arctic or north polar circle, and P the 
north pole, where all th« meri^sini or hour circles 
meet. As the earth goes round the fun, the north 
pole keeps conShdtly towards one part of the heavens, 

. .L-^ 

i stHbebennning of Libia, name- 
irehj ill tw'figure the fun S as 
Ippeari M the begiiutog of A- 
t of the keavena, the north pole 
light, and the fun is Vertical to 
together with the tropic of Can- 
Londtm, and ardlie circle, are all 
lie dr^ bounding light and darknefs, 
k'tfae.ilx o’clock hour circle, and there- 
lA^it^htsare equally long at all places 
fdf i&eridin dETSaa comes into the 
ia the monsing, and, revolving with the 
^h Sccdr^ing fb the order of tbe hour letters, goes 
Into the dark at fix in the evening. There arc 24. 
Bieridians or hour circles drawn on the earth in this 
figure, tb fhow tbe time of funrifing aud fetting at 
ditfercDt (eefons of the year. 

At tbe earth moves in the ecliptic according to the 
order of the letters ABCD, &c. through the figns 
Libra, Scorpio, aud Sagittarius, the north pole P 
cumes more and more intothelight; the days increafe 
as the nights decreafe in length, at all places north of 
the equator JE ,; which is plain by viewing the earth 
at 3 on the 5th of May, when it is in the i5th degree 
of Scorpio, and the fun as feen from the earth appear* 
in the l^h degree of Taurus. For then the tropic of 
Cancer T is in tbe light from a little after five in the 
morning till almoft feven in the evening; the parallel of 
London, from half an hour pad four till half an hour 
pafi feven; the polar circle U, from three till nine 
and a large track round the north pule P has day all 
the 24 hours, for many rotations uf the earth on its 
axis. 

When tbe earth comes to ( (i*ig. t74>} at the be¬ 
ginning of Capricorn, and the fun as feen from the 
earth appears at the beginning of Cancer, on tbe 21ft of 
June, as in this figure, it is in tliepnfition C in fg. 177; 
and its north pole inclines towards the fun, fo as tu bring 
an (he north frigid xone into the light, and the northern 
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parallels of latitude more into the light than the dark Particular 
from the equator to the polar circle s and the moi-e fo Explieatiw- 
as they are farther from the cquutur. The tropic of - 

cer it ill the light from five in the morning tall feven at nomena.' 
night, the parallel of Loiidun from a quarter before 
four till a quarter after eight; and the polar circle juit 
touches the dark, fo that tbe fun has only the lower 
half of his difle bid from tbe inhabitants on that circle 
for a few minutes about midnight, fuppofing no ine¬ 
qualities in tbe horizon, and no refradiions. 

A bare view of the figure is enough to (how, that as 
tbe earth advances from CBpricom towards Aries, and 
the fun appears td move from Cancer towards Li¬ 
bra, the Bortb pole recedes from the light, which caufes 
the days to &cfeafe and the nights to increafe in 
length, till the earth comes to the beginning of Aries, 
and then they are equal as before; for the l»iindary of 
light and darknefs cuts the equator and all its parallels 
equally, or in haloes- The oonb pule tlicn goes into the 
dark, and continues therein until the vanh goes lialf 
way round its orbit; or, from the 23d or September' 
till tbe 20th of March. In the middle between thefe 
times, viz. on the 22d of I>cceinber, the north (>ole is 
at far as it can be in the dark, which it 23 i degrees 
equal to the inclinations of the earth’s axis from a per¬ 
pendicular tu its orbit: and then the iioithcm paral— 
icb arc as much in the dark at they were in the light 
00 the 21ft of June ; the winter nights bring as long, 
at tbe fummer days, and the winter days as ftiort as the 
fiimmer nights. Here it mull be noted, that of all 
that has been fald of the northern hemirphere, the con¬ 
trary mull be underftood of the fouihern ; for on dif¬ 
ferent (ides of tbe equator the fcafuiis arc contrary, be- 
caufe, when the northern hemifplicre inclines towards 
tlie fun,, the fouthem declines from him. 

The earth’s orbit being elliptical, and the fun con- why the 
ftantly keeping in its lower focus, which is 1,617,941 Tun apyrar 
mile* from tbe middle point of the longer axis, the earth hiKU>r in 
comes twice fo much, or 3,235,882 miles nearer the fun 
at one time of the year than at another; for the fun"^ ummer 
appearing under a larger angle in our winter than fum- 
aer, proves that the earth it nearer the fun in winter. 

But here this natural queftion will arife. Why have we 
not the holteft weather when the earth is neareft the 
fun i In ifiCwer h mufl be obferved, that the eccentri¬ 
city of tbe earth’s orbit, or 1,617,941 miles, bears 
00 greater proportion to the earth’s mean diflanee from 
the fun tl^ 17 docs to 1000; and therefore this 
fmall difference of difiance cannot occafion any great, 
difference o£ hcat or cold. But the principal caufe of 
this diiFerence is, that in winter the fun’s rays fall fo 
obliquely upon us, that any given number uf them .is 
fpread over a much greater portion of the earth’s fiir- 
&ce where we live ; and therefore each point muft tlien 
have fewer rays than in fummer. Moreover, there 
comes a greater degree of cold in the long winter 
nights than there can return of heat in fq Ihort days ; 
and on both thefe accounts the cold muft increafe. But 
in fummer the fun’s rays fall more perpendicularly upon- 
u« : aud thciefoic com& with greater force, nod in 
greater numbers, on the fame place ; and by-ihcir long 
cuiitinuance, a much greater degree of heat is impart¬ 
ed by day than can fly off by night. Dvfidcs, thofe 
parts which are once heated, retain the heat for fume 
time } which, with the additional heat daily imparted, 

makes 
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Pwiicbb' maket it cootumc to Incrcafc, tiiough tlie fun declines 
^•Pli'^^i^^towards the foutli; and this is the rcafon why July is 
hatter than Junvi allhouffli llic fun has withdraxrn 

VlUU) I'nt- > % A ^ ri‘» 11 

tiownau fummcr trppic ; as we Una it is gcncri-l.y 

^1,1-^ hotter at three in the afeernuun, v<hcn the fun has gone 
towards the weltt Uun at noon when tie is on the me* 
ridion. Likewife lliofc places which are will cooled 
require time to be heated again { for the fun's rays do 
•' not heal even the fiirfacc of any body till they have 

been fuiiie time upon it. And therefore wt fiml Janu¬ 
ary for ilie nioft part colder than December, aMio’ the 
fun lias withdrawn from the winter tropic, end begins' 


will be found at M, ihort of S : and at the end of fo P.>rticul«r 
many tropical year# he will be found Ihort of M, in thcE’ipl'cati^ 
joih degree of Taurus at T, wh'ch has recedod 
from S lo T in that lime, by the prccciTlon of the „omci:s. 
equinoctial puiuts <Y* Aries auJ A Lihru. I'hc arc ' 

ST will be equal to the amount of the preceflion of 
the equinox in 2160 years, at the rate of 50" of a dr* 
gne, or 20 minutes ty^ feennds of time annually •, 
this, in fo many years, makes todays !o4 hours, which 
is the difference between 3160 fldercal ai.d iropicnl- 
years ; and the arc MT will he cqudl to the fpace mo¬ 
ved through by the fun in z i do times 11 min. H fee. or 


to d. rt his beams more pcqKndicularly upon us. An 
iron bar is not heated immediately upon being in the 
fire, nor grows cold till fume time after it has been 
taken out. 

It has been already obferved, that by the earth's mo¬ 
tion on its axis, there is mure matter accnmuiatcd all 
around the equatorial paits than anywhere elfe on the 
earth. 

The fun and moon, byattrafling this redundancy 
of matter, bring the equator fooner under them in 
every return towards it, titan if there was no fuch ac¬ 
cumulation. Therefore, if the fun feta out, as from any 
liar, or other hxed point in the heavens, the momeut 
when he ia departing from the equinoctial or from ei¬ 
ther tropie, he will come to the fame equinox or tropic 
again 20 min. lyi fee. of lime, or 50 Uconds of a de¬ 
gree, befqre he completes hij courfc, fo as to arrive 
at the fame fixed ftar or point from w hence he fet out. 
Fur the equiiio^ial points recede 50 freonds of a de. 
gree wcllward every year, contrary to the fun’s annual 
propnffive motion. 

When the fun arrive* at the fame equinodlial or ful- 
ftitiid point, he finifires what we call the Tropica! Tear ; 
whieli, by obfcrvatioii, is found to contain 365 days 

5 hours 48 minutes 57 feconds: and when he arrives 
at the fame fixed Itar again, as fecn from the earth, he 
completes the fidercal year, which contains 365 days 

6 hours 9 miinitea 144 fcconds. The fidercal year 
is therefore 20 minutes 174 feconds longer than the 
folar cr tropical year, and 9 minutes 144 feconds long¬ 
er than tlie Julian nr the civil year, which we fiute at 
3^5 days 6 hours, fo that the civil year it almoft a mean 
between the fidercal and tropicab 

As the fun defcribei the whole ecliptic, or 360 de¬ 
grees, in a tropical year, he moves 59' 8" of a degree 
every day at a mean rate ; and conlequently 50" of a 
degree in 20 minutes 174 feconds of time : therefore 
he will arrive at the fume equinox or fuKlice vdien he 
is 30' of a degree Ihort of the fame ilar or fixed point 
in the heavens from which he fet out the year before. 
So that, with refpedl to the fixed ftari, the fun and rqui- 
nodlial points fall back (at it were) 30 degrees in 2160 
years, which will mnke the Rars appear to have gone 
30 deg. forward with refpcdl to the figns of the eclip¬ 
tic in that time ; for the fame figna always keep in the 
fame point* of the ecliptic, without regard lo the con- 
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rruifliuii To cnplnin this by a figure, let the fun be in con- 
MKcqui-JuB&^ with a fixed ftar at S, fuppofe in the 30th 
diiwof 8, at any given time. Then, making 
/^H^gvolutions through the ecliptic VWX, at the 
many fidereal years, he will be fouad again 
at the end of fo many^ulian years, he 


16 days 13 hours 48 minutes, which is the difterence 
berweeii 1260 Julian and tropical ^eari. 

The anticipation of the equinoxes, and nonfe-quent-Amiripa- 
ly of the feafons, is by no means owing to the prccef. don nl the 
fioo of the equinoctial and folttitial points in 
heavens (which can only affett the apparent motions,'^*1’*“"^ 
plaocB, and declinations, of the fixed itars), but to the 
difference between tlie civil and folar year, which it 11 
miuutes 3 feconds; the civil year conuining 3(13 days 
6 hours, and the folar year 36^ days 5 hours 48 mi- \ 
nutes 57 feconds. 

The above 11 minutes 3 feconds^ by which the ci*il 
or Julian year exceeds the folar, aotouvea to 11 days iit 
1433 years; and fo much our feafoos'ltif^;.^^tinf back 
with r^fped to the days of the time 

of the Nicene couocii in A. D. 3*y'4' its 

order to bring b&ck all the faftsaad Ji^i^^^ibedifys 
then fettled, it was requifiw to 
days: and, that the fame feafons augfat''>^ ^ 

fame times of the year for the future, cs tiEaw.:j^kke 
bilTextile day in February at the md <^.«ye^ 
of years not divifible by 4; reckomng 
mon years, as the tyth, i8th,'aad 
the years 1700, tBoo, 1900, 
calated every fourth ymwas.tooiMe^ f 
the biffixtile day at the end of thofe crm^ties of jmara 
which are divifible by 4, at the i6th,’ aotb, and t4th 
enturtes, viz. the years 1600, aooo, Z400, &c. other- 
wife, in length of time, the feafons would be quite re- 
verfed with regard to the months of the year; though 
it would have required near 23,783 years to have 
brought about fuch a total change. If the earth had 
tnade'exadlly 3657 diurnal rotations on its axis, whilft 
it revolved from any cquin«>£lial or folftitial point to the 
fame again, the ciril or folar years would always have 
kept pace together, and the ftylc would never have 
needed any alteration. 

Having thus mentioned the caufe of the precrlftou of 
the equino^ial points in the heavens, which occafiona 
a (low deviation of the earth’s axis from its parallr- 
lifm, and thereby a change of the declination of the 
ftars from the equator, together with a (low apparent 
motion of the ftars forward with rrfped to the figns of 
the ecliptic, we (hall now explain the phenomepa by a 
diagram. 

Let NZSVL be the earth, SONA its axis produ- fig. igj, 
ced 10 the ftarry heavens, and terminating in A, the 
prvfvnt north pol« of the beavenv, which is vertical to 

N the north pole of the earth. Let EO(J be the 
equator, TflsZ the tropic of Cancer, and VT>f the 
tropic of Capricorn; VOZ the ecliptic, and BO iti 
axis, both which are immoveable among the ftars. Bet 
as ihe equinoflial poiaisrecede in die ecliptic, the earth's 

axis 
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rmleulsr as;s SON Is in fflotion upon the earth's centre Op in 
“ mnnner 93 to tJcfcribe tlx double cone NO« and 
SOip round the axis of the ecliptic ])0, in the tine 
that the rquino^al points move quite round the ecUp* 
ticp which is 2 J.929 jrcars; and iu that length of time, 
the north pule ot the earth's axis produced, dcicrihes 
the di'cle ABCDA in the dany heavens, round the 
pole of the ecliptic, which keeps iinisoTeable in the 
centre of that circle. The catili’s axis being aji de¬ 
grees inrlincd to the axis of the ecliptic, the circle 
ABCDA deferibed by the north pole of the earth's 
axis produced u> A, is 47 degrees in diameter, or dou¬ 
ble the inclination of the earth’s axis. In confequencc 
uf this, the point A, which at prefent is the nnitb pole 
of the heavens, and near to a (Ur of the fecond magoi- 
tiulr in the tail of thccunilellaiion called iheUifU Bmt, 
mult be delcrtcd by tiu: eaith’s axis: which ao«iag 
backwards a degree every 72 yeari, will be direded to¬ 
wards the liar or point B in 6480 years bence; and ta 
double of that time, or in 12,960 yeans, ft wffi be di¬ 
rected towards the (lar or point C* wfaid) will then be 
the north pole of the Ixaveni, dtWugh k ia at prefent 
degnees foutli of the zenith of London L. Tbe pre* 
fent podtion 'Ofiahe equator EOQvlll then he changed 
oFCanccrTaZ hit* Vi«t and 
VT*9 into 2»^Z t M M evident 
■d Ae . fee, in the hune part of the 
over the eaatUy te^ic of Ca- 
ftorteft days and loagcft nights 
sphere, vnll tlxa be ever^he earth- 
i' and make the days loigeft and 
Ife that ft wdl require 21,9^ years 
•r front the.then prefeat time, to 

2ke-**^jwle ^ auHe toitad, fo as to be direA- 
chcarens which ia vertical to 
.'^aiflms,' and sot tidl theoi the fame 
t dttenbe the e^oatgr, tropica, and 
ihp the .call's diurnal aiiotion, will 
.Arn'MerngaiB. 

‘' iPitna 'tW'^ltin^ of the eqnwsdkiat pcdntJ, and with 
^tem aO the figat of tbe Coptic, it foliawa, that thofe 
ftan^ wbiefa b the infancy of aftsonomy were in Aries 
arc aow got into Taurus; thofe of Tanrus into Gejni- 
iti, &e. Hence Ukewifr it is tliat the ftars srhich rofe 
or fet at any particular fcafon of the year, in the times 
of Hefiod, Eudoxus, Virgil, Pliny, &c. by no meant 
anfwer at this time to their deferiptions. 

The moon is not a planet, but only a fatellite, or at¬ 
tendant of the earth, going ^ound the earth from 
change to change in 29 days ) 2 hours and 44 minutes, 
and round the fun wirii it every year. The moon’s dia- 
meter is 2160 miles; and her diftance from the earth's 
centre is 240,ooo> She goes round her orb't in 27 days 
7 hours 43 minutes, moving about 1190 miles every 
hour ; snebtums round her axis exsAly in the time that 
ihe goes round the earth, which is the n-afun of her 
keeping always the fame fide towards us, and that her 
day and night taken together is as long as our lunar 
month. 

The moon is an opaque globe like the earth, and 
ihines only by re/ic£^tiig the light of the fun : there¬ 
fore, wbilil that half or her which is towards the fun is 
enlightened, the other half mull be dark and invihblc. 
Hence ihe difippears when Ibe comes between us and tbe 
frin •, bccaufe her dark lidc is then towards us. When 
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Ihe is gone a little way forward, we fee a little of her 
enlightened fide 1 which (lill incrcafcs to our view as 
advances forward, until Ihe comes to be oppofitc to thc^^-j 
fun} Mid tlten her whole enlightened fide is towards 
the earth, and (lie appears with a round illuminated orb, , r, - rti 
which we call the fuil moon ; her dark tide bring Uicn 
turned away from the earth. From the full (lie feems 
to decreafe gradually as (he goes through the other half 
of her courfe { (howing us Ufi and lefs of her enlight¬ 
ened fide every day, till her next change or conjuu^ion 
with tbe fun, and then (he difappears as before. 

Tbe moon has fcarce any difference of IVafons; her 
axis being almoil perpendicular to tbe ecliptic. Wliat 
is very finguW, 00c half of her has no darkiu-fs at all; 
the cartii coa^ntly affording it a (Irong light in the 
fun’s abficDce} while the other half^as a furtnight’a 
darknefr auda fortnight’s light by turns. 

Our earth is thought to be a moon to the moon ap« 
waxing and waning regularly, but appearing 13 times 
at big, and affording her 1 3 cioics as uiuch light as (he’""*''’ 
docs us. When (he changes to us the earth appears 
full to her ; and when (lie is in her firil quarter lu us, 
the earth is in its third quarter to her ; and vice verfa. 

But ftom one half of the moon the ciuth is never 
feen at all: from tlv middle of the other half, it is al¬ 
ways feen over head; turning round almufi 30 times ns 
quick ?3 the moon docs. From tiie circle which limits 
our view of the moon, only one hall of the earth's fide 
next her is feen ; the other iialf being likJ below the 
horizon of all places on that circle. To her the earth 
feems to be llic biggefi body in the univci ft: for it ap¬ 
pears 13 times Hs big as (he does to us. 

As the earth turns round its axis, tbe fcvcral conti¬ 
nents, feas, and iilmd , appear to the inuoti’r inhabi¬ 
tants like fo many fpots of dilTrrent forms and bright- 
nefs, moving over its furfacc ; but much faintir at lunic 
times than others, at our clouds cover them or leave 
them. By tliefe fpots the Lunarians can determine the 
time of the eartli’s diunud motion, jiilt as we do the 
motion of the fun: and perhaps they ineafure their time 
by the motion of the earth’s fpots; for (hey cannot 
have a truer dial. 3.t.t 

The moon’s axis is fo nearly perpendicular to thej^'’'"*^* 
ecliptic, that the fun never removes fcnfibly from ber 
equator { and the obliquity of ber orbit, which is next „„ 
to nothing as feen from the fun, cunuot caufc the fun i,,rc ihcir 
to decline fisufibly from her equator. Yet her inhabi-year. 
taots are not deftitute of means for afceniining the 
length of tlieir year, though tbeir method and ours muff 
differ. For we can know the length of our year by the 
return of our equinoxes : but the Lunarians, having al¬ 
ways equal day and night, muff liavq recourfe to an¬ 
other method; aad we may fuppofe, they mcafurc their 
year by obferving when either of the poles of our earth 
begins to be enlightened, and the other to difappear, 
which is always at our equinoxes; they being conve¬ 
niently fituated for obferving great trads of laud about 
our earth’s poles, which are entirely unknown to up. 

Hcncc we may conclude, that the year is of the lame 
abfolute length botli to the earth and moon, though 
very different us to the number of days, we having 36J1 
natural days, and the Luiiariaue only every day 

and night in the moon being as lung as 29 r on the 
earth. 

The moon’s inhabitants on the fide next tlic earth 
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may Ov? cafily find tbc longitude of their places as wc 
can find the latitude of ours. For tlie earth keeping 
con{lantly> or very nearly fo, over one meridian of the 
mooni the ealk or well dillances of pUers from that me¬ 
ridian are as eafily found as we can find our dUkanre 
from the eijiiatoi by the altitude of our celellial poles. 

As the fun can only cnlijrliten that half of the earth 
.which is at any moment turned towards him, and. he- 
infjr withdrawn from the>oppofite half, leaves it in dark- 
nefs, fo he likewifc dotli to-the muon ; only with (his 
dilFerence, that as the earth is furrounded by an at- 
mofpitcre, we have twilight after the fun fets ; hut if 
the mixtn has none of her own, nor is included in that 
of the caitli, the lunar inhabitants have an immediate 
tranfilion from the brightefi funlhine to the bluckefl 
d.irkiicfs. For, let t r k s w be the earth, and A, B, 
C, I), 1 ^, F, O, If, the moon in eight dilTereiit parts of 
lier orbit. As the earth turns round its axis from weft 
to call, when any place comes to t, the twilight begins 
there, and when it revolves from thence to r the fun S 
rifes i w hen tlie place cornea to s the fun fets, and wlien 
it comes to w die twilight ends. But as the moon 
tiii'DS roind her axis, which is only once a month, the 
moment that any point of htrfuri'ace comette r (fee 
the moon at G), the fun rife.-, there without any previout 
warnmg by twilight; and when the fame point comet 
to s the fun fots, and that point goes into dnikuefa at 
black as at midnight. 

The moon being an opaque fpherical body (for her 
hills take off no more from her rouiidnefs than (he ine¬ 
qualities on the furface of an orange takes oil from its 
roundiit-rs), we can only fee lliat part of the rnlighieh- 
ed half of lier which is towards the earth. And there¬ 
fore, when the moon is at A, in conjunftion with the 
fun S, her daik half it towards the earth, and file dif- 
appears, as at <7, there being no light on that half to 
remUr it vilible. When file tomes to her firft oAant 
r.l B, or has gone an eighth part of her orbit from her 
coiijurirtion, a quarter of lier enlightened fide is 10- 
wmds the i-arth, and Ihe appears horned, at at i. 
When flic has gone a quarter of her orbit from be¬ 
tween the eai th and fun to C, file fliows us one half of 
hcrcnhglitencd fide, as at e, and we fay, fhe is a quar¬ 
ter old. At D, Ihe is in her fccond o£kant: and by 
fhrtwing lit more of her enlightened fide fhe appears 
gibbous, as at d. At E, her whole enlightened fide is 
towaidsthe earth ; and therefore fheappears round, as 
at r ; vrheu we fay it is full moon. In her thiid oc¬ 
tant at F, part of her dark fide being towards the 
earth, (he again appears gibbous, and is on the de- 
creafe, ns at /. At G, we fee juft one half of her ca- 
lightenrd tide; and flie appears half decrcafed, or in 
her third quarter, as at At H, we only fee a quar¬ 
ter of her enlightened fide, being in her fourth ockant; 
where fhe appears horned, as at h. And nt A, ha¬ 
ving completed her courfc from the fun to the fun 
again, file difappears; and we fay it is new moon. 
'J'hus, in going from A to £, the muon feems conti¬ 
nually to inciraft-; and in going from F. to A, to dc- 
cicafe in the fame proportion ; having like phafes at 
equal diikanccs from A to £, but as Iccn fiom tlie fun 
B fhe.is«ll||[|S 7 s full. 

'J'lnr'jtMNt ap}«;ars not p< rfeiSly round when ftic is 
full in or luwcll part of h^ orbit, bccaufe 
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wc have not a full view of her enlightened fide at that I’artienlftr 
time. When full in the higheft part of her orbit, a 
fmall dcliciency appears on her lower edge ; and khe 
contrary when full in the lowelt p.3it of her orbit. ncmiciu. 

It is plain by the figure, that when the moon chan¬ 
ges to the earth, the cnrlh nppenrs full to the ; 

and vlet verfa. For wln ii the moon is nt A, new to 
the earth, the whole cnlijihtened fide of the earth is 
towards the moou ; and when the moon is at K, full 
to the earth, its dark fide is towards her. Hence a 
new moon anfwers to a full tartli, and a full moon to 
a Slew eaitli. The qiiaitcis are alfo rtverfed to each 
other. 3 57 

Between the third quarter and change, the moon is Aptofjhle 
frequently vifible in the fonnoon, even when the fun 
Ihiues; and then fhe alFords us an opportunity of fee- 
ing a very agreeable appcai-autc, wlK-rever wc find a' i-i t*- 
globular Hone above tbc level of the eye, as fuppoi'e on 
the tup of agate. For, if the fun llum-s on the lloiic, 
and we place ourfelves fo as tlie upper pari of ti c tUnic 
may juft feere to touch the point of ^.e moon’s lower- 
moil horn, «re fiiaD then fee the enlightened part of the 
ftooe exa£kly of the fame (hape with the moon ; iiornsd 

fhe it, aud inclined the fame wsy- to the hoH-eon. 

The reafon is plain { for the fun eaughtpos. thy ftooe 
the fame way at he does the 

globes, wbeu we put ourfelvea iAtdT^dK.'flseM'jfituil- 
tiua, the SDOon and (lunalw^ tlM.r 
eyes ; and therefore we maft 
miiiated part of the one as of 

Tlie petition of the moon's 
touching the points of her borfli^'l 
inclined to the horizon at different hAiira;^ 
days of her age. Sometimes, i^ait,' 

right on her lower liom, aad’^o fi^ -ti " 
pendicidar to the horiaon t wll^ this 
in wliat the aftronoiDera caU'tiw 
which is the higheft point pf .1^. 
riaon at tltat time, and if,-degree* 
of the horizon, where it w then'eut 
But this never happens when the moon is on the ' 
dian, except when flie is at the very beginning of Cai^> 
cer or Capricorn. 

That the moon turns round her axis in the ume 
that fhe goes round her orbit, is quite drmonllrable ( 
for, a fpcAator at reft, without the periphery of the 
moon’s orbit, would fcc ail her fide* tnrncd regularly 
towards him in that time. She turns round her axis 
from any (lar to the fame liar agnin in 37 days 8 hniira t 
from the fun to the fuu again in 29I days: tbc former 
is the length of her fidcrcal day, and the latter the 
length of her folar day. A body moving round the 
fun would have a folar day In every revolution, without 
turning on its axis; the fame ns if it had kept all the 
while at reft, and the fun moved round it: but with¬ 
out turning round its axis it could never have one fi- 
dereai day, bccaufe it would always keep the fame fide 
towards any given liar. 

If the earth had 110 annual motion, the moon would 
go round it fo as to compk-te a lunation, a fidcreal 
and a folar day, all in the fume time. But, becaufc 
the earth goes forw-ard in its orbit while the moon goes 
ryuiid the raith in her erbit, tiic moon muit go as 
much mure than round her orbit fium change to chauge 
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P»rfc£»it*r in completing o f«»1ar ^ay, as tlie earth has pone for- 
E^hcaoon ward in its (irbit duruig that time, i. e. alinoll a t A'dfth 

ItftiarVhc * «'»rclc. 

ncmrtia. earth had no annual ttidtion, the moon's n»o- 

... ■__ - t,An mund the earth, and her track in open fpace, 
^59 would he always the J'ltne (c). Tut as the earth and 
iVliiiiAtioii moon mmi io.iikI the fur, the inoun’s rvul path in the 
of htr j-.i^hij^-avcns IS vciy diFiietit from her villbie path round 
the eaiiii ; the Utter heinie in a progn-Hlvc circle, and 
the fiinnir in a curve tif different dcpixes of concavity, 
which Mould always he the fame in the fame parts of 
the h.'uvi ;)•, if ilic moon pcvfonned a complete number 
of IiiiuiiitiiH in a year withciut any fniCiion. 

i^it a nail m the end of the axle of a chariot wheel 
ri prciiiii the c triii, and a pin in the nave tlie moon : if 
the body of the i hariot be propped up fo as to keep 
tliai win cl IVoiii toiicliing the ground, and the wheel 
be then turned round by hand, the pin will deferibe a 
circle both round the nail and in the fpace it move* 
thnmpli. But if the propi be taken away, the horfea 
put to, and the chariot driven over a piece of ground 
which is ciicularly convex; the adH in the axle will 
defcribc a ciicular curve, and the pin in the anve will 
Hill deferibe, a cirdr round the progreiGve nail tn the 
le f^ice through which it moves, 
^deferibed by the nail will re- 
an of the eartfa^ aanual path 
whilft the moon goes as 
“t» flie pin does roood tic nail: 
by the pin will hare fome re> 
I path during fo many luna* 


rig. 184., 





that the radios of the circular 
fjtil ta the axle is to the radius 
n in the nave drferibes round 
a) i which is the proportion of 
ter of the earth’s orbit to that 
. - . ,^%tiflSecircBlarcurve A ii^4$67B, 
. .. ^3Hj|ie'&rc2< ifp lod then, whilft the pro¬ 
gress nad defefibes the fatd purve from A to E, the 
pia will go once round the nail with regard to the 
centre of its path, and in fo doing will defcribc the 
durve a t e d f. The former wiU be a true repre. 
fentalion of the earlh’s path for one hinatiun, and the 
latter of the moon’s for that time. Here we may fet 
afide the inequalities of the moon’s motion, and aifu 
the earth’s moving round iu cortimon centre of gra¬ 
vity and the moon’s j all which, if they were truly co¬ 
pied in this eKperiment, would not fenlihly alter the 
figure of the paths dcfciibcd by the n.-vil and pin, even 
though they (lionld nib againll a plain upright fur- 
luce alt the way, and leave their tracks vifihle upon it. 
And if the chariot vras driven forward on ’"uch a con¬ 
vex piece of ground, fo as to turn the wheel fcvcral 
times round, the track of the pin in the nave would 
Hill he concave towards the centre of the circular curve 
deferibed by the nail in the axle ; as the muou’s path 


is always concave to the fun in the crnlrc of the cat ill’s I'snTcukir! 
annual orbit. ^ >;;>lu4tian 

fn this diagram, the thickefl curve line 
with the iiumeia! figures fet to it, rcpi-cfciiting as miali nomiiw. ' 
of the earth’* annual mbit a« it defrribes in 32 d.Tva 
fr<im well to call 5 the little circles at A, B, C, D» i., 
lliow the moon’s orbit in due proportion to the eaith'c; 
and the fmallcrt curve a Cf reprefents the line of the 
moon’s path in the heavens for 32 dayt, accounted 
from any particular new moon at a. The fun is flip- 
pofed to be in the centre of the curve A 1 2 3 4 ? 6 7 B, 

See. and the fraall dotted circhs upon it upufent the 
moon’s orbit, of which the radius is in the faitie pro¬ 
portion to the earth’s path in this feheme, that the 
radius of the moon’s orbit in the heavens was fuppofed 
to bear to the radius of the earth'* annual path round 
the fun; that is, as 240,000 to 81,000,000 or as 1 to 

3374 - 

When the earth is at A, the new moon is at a ; and 
in the feven days that the earth defcrihcs the curve 
1234567, the moon in accomjiatiying the earth 
deferibes the curve ai t and is in her firll ({iiartcr at h 
when the earth is at B. As the earth ddcrihes the 
curve D 8 9 to 11 12 13 14, the moon difcrihes the 
curve tc} arid is at r, oppofitc to the fen, when the 
earth is at C. Whilll the caith dcfcrl’jcs iho c.iivc C 
15 j6 17 t8 19 ac- * I 22, till' moon defe 1 ilic; the curve 
cJ; and is in her third quarter at d when the caith is 
at D. And, lafily, Whilll the earth deferibet. the curve 
D 23 24 25 26 27 2S 29, the moon dcfcrihcs the curve 
dt{ ami is again in conjunction at c witli the fun when 
the earth is at E, betwciffthe 29th and 30lh day of 
the miton’s age, accounted by the numeral figures 
from the new moon at A. In deferibing the curve 
flCe, the moon gfics round the progrcfiivc earth as 
really as if (he had kept in the dotted circle A, and 
the earth continued immoveable in the centre of that 
circle. 

And thus we fee, that although the moon goesHer [lath 
round the earth iu a circle, with refpeft to the carih’s^*"'‘‘>'' 
centre, her real path in the heavens is not very differ-fj'|^‘ 

«mt in appeanmee from the earth’s path. To Hiow that 
the moon’s path is concave to the fun, even at the time 
of change, it is carried on a little farther into a fecond 
lunation as to f. 

'I'he curves which Jupiter’s fateUiles deferibe arc 
all of diFerciit forts from the path delcribcd by our 
moua, although thefe ratcllites go round Jupiter as 
the moon goes round the earth. Let ABCDK, &c. Fig. i8j. 
be as much of Jupiter’s orbit as hedeferibes in 18 days 
from A to T i and the curves «, h, e, d, will be the 
paths of his four moons going round him in his pro- 
grefllvc motion. Now let us fuppofc all thefe moons to 
fet out from a conjundion with the fun, as feen frutii 
Jupiter at A; then, his firft or neareil moon will be 
at «, his fecond at i, his third at e, and his fourth 
at d. At the end of 24 lerrcflrial hours after tliis 
3 U 2 conjufiAion, 


(c) In this place, we may confidcr the orbits of all the fatellites as circular, with refpeft to their primary 
^planets: becaufe the cccentiicities of their orbits are too fmall to cfFctl the phenomena here deferibed. 

(d 1 The figure by which this is illiiHiated is borrowed from Mr Fergufon. Later obfervations have deter- 
linined the proportions to be different: but wc cannot find that any delineation of this kind hath been given by 
fiftronofflcrs, according to the new proportions. • 
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cenJuBdion, Jupiter lias moved to B, hia firft moon or 
fatcllite his dclcribed the curve a t, his fecond the 
curve i 1, his third e i, and his fourth J i. Tlie next 
day. when Jupiter is at C. his hrfl fatellite has de* 
fcHbed the curve a 2 from its conjunAion, his fecond 
the curve S t, his third the curve e 2, and his fourth 
the curve </ 2, and fa on. The numeral figures under 
the capital letters (how Jupiter’s place in hi« path 
everr day for i 8 days, accounted from A to T; and 
the like figures fet to the paths of his (atellites, (huvr 
where they are at the like timet. The fird fatellite. 
almoil under C, it fiation&ry at 4 ^ 
fun, and retrograde from + to 2 i at a it appears (la* 
tionary again, and thence it moves forward until it has 
pafTed 3, and is twice fiationary and once retrograde be* 
tween 5 and 4. Tii« path of this fatellite interfeAi it* 
fcif every 42^ hours, making fuch loops as in the dia¬ 
gram at 2. 3. 5. 9. lo. 12. 14. 16. 18. a little after 
every runjunftion. The fccond fatellite i, moving 
llowcr, barely crofTci its path every 3 days 13 hours) 
as at 4. 7. It. 14. 18. making only five loops and as 
many conjundtions in the time that the fird makes ten. 
Tlie third fatellite e moving dill Dower, and having 
defcrilwd the curve e t. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6 . 7. cornea toao 
angle at 7 in conjunftion with the fun at the end of 
7 days 4 hours ; and fo goes on to deferibe fuch ano* 
thcr curve 7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. and is at I4 in 
its next conjiindion. The fourth fatellite </ is al¬ 
ways prugreffivc, making neither loops sor angles ia 
the heavens; but comes to its next conjimftion at / be* 
tween the numeral figures 16 and 17. or in iC days 18 
hours. 

The method ufed by Mr Fergufun to delineate the 
paths of thefe fatelUtes was the following: Having 
drawn their orbits on a card, in pruponiou to their re¬ 
lative didances from Jupiter, he meafured the radius of 
the orbit of the fourth fatellite, which was an inch 
and 76V parts of an inch ; then multiplied this by 424 
for the radius of Jupiter’s orbit> becaufe Jupiter is 424 
timet as far from the fun’s centre as bis fourth fatellite 
is from his centre ; and the produdi thence arifing wm 
4 B.W'^ inches. Then taking a fmall cord of thU 
length, and fixing one end of it to the floor of a long 
room by a nail, with a black lead pencil at tbe other 
end, he drew the curve ABCD, &c. and fet off I dc«. 
gree and half thereon from A to T ; because Jupiter 
moves only fo much, whilft his outermod fatellite goea 
once round him, and fomewhat more ; fb that this 1^11 
portion of fo large a circle differs but very littk from a 
itraighi line. This done, he divided the fpace AT in¬ 
to 18 equal parts, as AB, BC, &c. for tu daily pro- 
grefs of Jupiter; and each part into 24 far liis hourly 
progrefs. The orbit of each fatellite was alfo divided 
into as many equal parts as the fatellite it hours in fi. 
nilhiiig its fynodteal period round Jupiter. Then draw- 
?t%ig a right lue tlirough the centre of the card, as a 
diameter to all the four oihits upon it, he put the card 
the line of Jupiter’a tiotion, and transferred it 
horary divifion thereon, keeping always the 
CK-Wmeter line on the line of Jupiter's path ; and 
cqiiaig > pit* through each horary divifion in tlie or- 
S Die.t^ch fatellite aa the card waa gradually transfci^ 
Tlb-ig the line ABCD, dec. of Ji^iter*a motion, 
full }.*«d points for every hour thrqjigh the card fur 
awes deferibed by tlic fulcUites, as the primary 


planet in the centre of the card was carried forward oa PartUnlaf 
the line; and fo fmiDied the figure, by drawing the 
lines of each fatcllitr’s motion through thofc (almoft in- 
numerable) points: by which mcaiu, Uiis is perhaps as oomcna. 
true a figure of the paths of the fatellitei as cau be dc- 
{ired. And m the fame manner might chafe of datum's 
fatellites be delineated. 

It appears by the feheme, that the three firff fatcl- 
lites come almoft into the fame line or pofition every 
feveoth day ; the firft being only a little behind with 
the fecoad, and the fecond behind with the third. Bat 
the period of the fourth fatellite is fo iucommenfurate 
to the periods of the other three, that it cannot be 
gueffed at by the diagram when it would fall again in¬ 
to a line of conjunftion with them, between Jupiter 
and the fun. And no wonder; for ruppoftng them 
all Co have been once in conjun^ion, it will require 
3,087,043,495,260 years to bring them in coitjun^lioa 
again. 

, Tba moon’s abfolute motion from her change to W 
filrA. quarter, or fsoAo to is fb much Dower than 
the earth’s, that.like &II4 240,000 miles (equal to the 
femidUmeter of her orbit) Mhiad the earth at her firft 
qaarier ia i, when the earth is in B t thit ii, file fttb 
back a fpace cqnl to herdifta&crf^di||i|jk^(^ 
that time her motion u ^0^02%^ 
oppofitioo (u- full at e / 
as the earth, having ruq^aeij 
quarter from M iot. from a 
at </, her mttion contiauea < 
as far before the earth at if lia 
her firft qwter ia ^ But fteil. 
retarded fo, that (he lo^ «t'i 
earth at is equal to her diftaii, 
midiameter of her orbit; mad 
to r, and ia thes m contanA 
from the earth at £. {aeace witl 
abfolute motion, ia flowqr i^ah ^ 
third quartet to 1^ * 

from her firft quarter’tO'l^'iki^ I 
left carved thao^the. earth’s is ike former ca&, 
more in the latter. Yet it it ftiU bent the fame ario 
tovraMs the fun; for if we imagine the concavity m 
the earth’s orbit to be meafured by the length of a per¬ 
pendicular line, C gt let down from the earth’s plsoc 
upon the ftraight line t g J at the full of tbs moon, 
and conneAing the places of the earth at the end oi 
the moon’s firft and third quarters, that length will be 
about 640,000 miles ; and the moon when new only 
approaching nearer to the fun by 240,000 miles than 
the earth is, the length of the perpeodiculv let down 
from her place at that time upon the fame ftraight lioer 
and whieli (hows the concavity of that part of hu path, 
will be about 400,000 miles. . 

The moon's path being concave to the fun through -a ^f fBntfry 
out, demonftrates Uiat her gravity towards the fua, aCeoneerning 
her conjunftion, exceeds her gravity towards the earth }St(raAioo 
and if we confider that the quantity of matter in the^®^”^* 
fun is vaftly greater than the quantity of matter in the 
earth, and that the attraftinn of each body diminiftin 
as the fquare of the diftance from it increafes, we Dtall- 
fooD find, that the point of equal attraftion between^ 
the earth anil the fun, it much nearer tlie earth than, 
the moon is at her cliauge. It may then appear ftir- 
prifing that the moos docs not ihanduii the earth. 

when. 
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Saniealar wlicn fte u bctwMR it and the fun, becaufe Ibe it con- 
fiderably noore a(tra£led by the fun than by tha earth 
Itfo^l'p^ at that time. But tbit difficulty vanilhrt when we cou- 
nomcna. ^der, that a common iropulfe on any fyftem of bodiei 
afFeds not their relative motions; but that they will 
continue to attrafl, impel, or circulate round one ano¬ 
ther, in the fame manner as if there was no fuch im- 
pulfc. The moon is fo near the earth, and both of 
them fo far fnam the fun, that the attradlire power of 
the fun may be conlidcred as equal on both; and there¬ 
fore the moon will continue tu circulate round the earth 
in the fame manner as if the fuo did not attrafl them 
at all: like bodiei in the cabin of a Ihip, which may 
move round or impel one anotlier in the fame raasner 
when tlie Diip is under fail as when it is at reft ; be¬ 
caufe they are all equally alfefled by the commoo no¬ 
tion of the ihip. If by any other caoiie, fuch m tbo 
near approach of a comet, the moon’s diftance froa the 
earth ihoiild happen to be fo much iacrufed, that the 
differciice of their gravaatinf forcei tovud* the fun 
fliould exceed that of the aqos the artb t ift 

that cafe, the moon, when m eoojun&ion, would 
don the earth, and be -either drawn into the fiin or 
coindt,t»d drenlaterot>dd«b(rat k. 

the moon'a fimCue' mentioned 
to by eeftrSbif the' fun*a 
fmooth end 
^^^rcoTddiwithwBter, <he 
bte'a light ill rooiid i only 
fltow ua Urfduqfe,! no big- 
5 ich t 9 would be 

tnay hare woo- 
t JW1.1 i ri [ g ed, M wen as the 
pfaie^' But if wc 
the ea^;^ the oioon’i diik 
' BWQKtailN, in which 
iadenttd, hut a large 
ig behind one another 
'eyei findtdMt the moon- 

Mini in fisme rowi wiH beeppolite to tbe ndea in othen ; 
•nd fo Bll up the inequalitiei aa to make her appear 
^sHe round : juft at when one looks at an orange, al¬ 
though Hi roughaefs be very diieemible on tlie hde 
seat the eye, efperially if the fun or a candle (bines ob¬ 
liquely upon that fide, yet the line termiBatiog the vi- 
part ftill appears finnoth and even. 

Haring &id thus much of the moon’s Period, Pha- 
fell Path, kc. it may aot be amifs to deferibe, in a 
funmary manner, the irregularities of her motion; and 
chough thefe hare been uready treated of cn tbe prin¬ 
ciples ofibe Newtonian fyftem, yet as the fubje^ has 
much embmaftrd tbe aftronomical world, H it hoped, 
tiiat the following exphnation of the placetary irre- 
gakrHiea upon common mechanical principles, from Mr 
NicliolfoB'B Natural Philofopby, may not appear fu- 
per/Woua to unmfermed readers. 

If tbe fun were at reft, and the planets did not 
mutually graritate towards each other, they would de- 
feribe clli^a. having tlie fun in the common fucui: But 
fince they mutually aft «n tbe fun and on each other, 
H iBuft follow that tbe fun ii perpetually moved about 
tbe centre of grarity of all the p^ets; wliich centre is 
tbe common focus of all tbeir orbits. This centre, by 
Kifiw of the fua'i very gmat bulk, caa ia so htuutioa 
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exceed tbe diftance of its fciiudiameter foom its furfact. Pastiolsr 
Some fmall irregularities arife from thefe mutual ae-®^’^‘*^{ 
lions, but much left would enfue if the fun were 
reft, or not fubjefk to the readion of the other planets. ■ 

The irregularities in the motioai of the primary pla-1 
sets arc fcarccly confidereble enough to come under 
obferratioD in the eourfe of many revolutions: hut 
thofe of the moon are very perceptible on account of 
hi neamcfi to ut, and from other caufes. It will 
tliercfure be fufficleut to ex-plaio the latter, and apply 
tbe expUoatiou to the former, being efFefta of the fame 
kind. 

*' If the adUoM of the fon upon tbe earth vid moon 
were equal upon each, according to their maffes, and 
tended to {wc^uce motions in parallel dire^iuns, their 
relative ruotioBS would be the fame as if no fuch force 
nAcd Bpon them. But thefe forces vary both in quan¬ 
tity and direftioD according to the various relative Gtua- 
tiont of tlw earth and moon. 

'< Let the poiut S (lig. 1C2.} reprefeiU the fun, and 
ADBC the orbit of the moon. Then if the moon be 
at tbe quadrature A, the diAances ES and AS of the 
earth and moon from the fun being equal, their gravi¬ 
ties towards S will alfo be equal, and may be repre- 
fouted by thufe lines £S and AS. Draw the line A 
parallel and equal to £S, and Join LS^ which will be 
parallel to A£. Tbe force AS may be rcfolvcd (fron^ 
frincipkt of eom^unJ motion) into the two forces AL 
and A£ ; of which AL, by rcafon of its parallelifm 
and equality to £S, will not difturb their relative mo- 
twits Or fituatioD : but the force A£ confpiring with 
that of gravity, will caufe the moon to fall farther be¬ 
low the tangent of its oibit than it would have dune if 
no fuck diftuibing force had exifted. Therefore, at or 
•ear the quadratuKs, the tnoon's gravity towards tbe 
earth is incrcafed move than according to the regular 
courfcr and its orbit is rendered more curve. 

-•* When the moon is at the conjuodlion C, the di- 
ftancea £S and CS not being equtd, the moon’s gta- 
vitation towards the fun exceeds that of the earth in 
tlrt fame proportion as the fquare of £S exceeds the 
fquare of CS. And becaufe the excefs afls contrary 
to the dircAion of the moon’s gravity towards tbe 
earth, it diminilhes the cfTefl thereof, and caufes the 
noon to fall left below the tangent of its orbit than it 
would if no fucli difturbing force exifted. A like and 
rer)' nearly equal effe^ follows, when the moon it at 
the oppedition D, by the earth’s gravitation towards 
the foQ being greater than that of the moon ; whence 
their mutnal gravitation ia diminifhed as in the former 
cate. Tbesefore, at or near the aonjuiiftion or oppo- 
fition, tbe noon’s gravity La dimiaifoed, and iu oibit 
rendered kfs curve. 

It ia found that the force added to the moon's 
gravity at the quadraturea, ia to tbe gravity with wliicb 
it would revolve about the earth in a circle, at its pre- 
fent mean diftance, if the fuo had no efUA on its mo¬ 
tion, as 1 to tpo t and that the force fubdu^d from 
its gravity at the conjuuAioo or uppofition is about 
double thn quantity. The indoeace of the fun. then. 

OB the whole, increaffs the moon’s diftance Horn the 
earth, and augments its periodical time: and (luce thin 
uiftuence ia moft confiderablc when tbe earth ia nrareft 
the fuo, or in its perihclium, Hs periodical time muft- 
thcabctbegrealcft}” aoditisfo found by obforvatiau. 

» To^ 
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PjrficuUr « fo ftlow tile cfFtfft of the fun in diflnrb!n;» the 
nioon’s motion at any fitnation between tlic conjunction 
j,|^,and one of the qiiaiiiatures, fupjn.ft at M, kt KS rc- 
Dofliena. prefent the- earth’s gravity t0W4r>ii> the fun | draw the 
'line MS, which continue towards G | from M fet off 
MG, fo that MG m.iy he to K.S as the fqiure ol the 
earth’s diffancc ES is to the fqoarc of the moon’s dU 
Itancc MS ; and MO will riprefcnt the moon’s gravity 
towards the fun. From M diaw Ml" parallel and 
equal to ES; join FG, and draw Mil parallel and 
equal to FG. The foicc MG may be refolved into 
MF ai'd MH { of which MF, by reafon of its paral- 
lehfin and equality to F. 3 , will not diffurb the relative 
muti,'i)s or litualions of the moon and earth: MH 
ihen is the dilluihing fotcc. Draw the tangent MK 
to the inoon’.'s orbit, and continue the radius EM to- 
«ar<'s 1 j draw HI parallel to KM, and interfeAiog 
Ml in I, and coniphte tli« parallelogram by drawing 
His, jiarallcl to IM, and interfcifliiigMK in K. The 
f irce MH may be rd'olved into MI and MK; of which 
MI all'cci:! the gravity, and MK the velocity, of the 
moon. Wlien the force MH coincides with the tan* 
gciil, that is, wlicii the moon is ^5® 16' diftant from 
the quadriitui'o, the force MI, whuh affe£ls the gra* 
sity, vaniilies; and when the force MH coincides with 
tiie rndins, that is, when the muon is either in the 
conjunction or quadrature, the force MK vanilhes. 
lictween the quadr.iruic anti the dillance of 35° 16' 
from it, the lim: or force MH falls williiii the tangent, 
and coiikquently the foice MI is dire£lrd towards E, 
and the moon’s graviiyis iucrenfcJ : bur, at any great¬ 
er dillance from the quadrature, the line MH falls 
without the tangent, and the foicr MI is dircCilcd from 
E, the moon’s gravity being diminilhed. It is evident 
that the force MK is always direfted to fomc Jioint in 
the line which pafTcs through the fun and earth.; there¬ 
fore It will accelerate the moon’s motion while it is ap¬ 
proaching towards that line, or the conjunilion, and 
firnilarly retmd it as it recedes fiom it, or approaches 
towards the quadiaturc, by confpiring with the motion 
ill one cafe, and fubdu> 5 ting from it in the other. 

“ As tlie moon’s gravity towards the fun, at the 
conjundion, is (liiniiitfltcd by a quantity which U as 
the difference of the fqiiarcK of their dillances 1 and ts 
thif, difference, on account of the very great diftance of 
the fun, is lusrly the fame when the moon is at the 
uppolilion, the mutual tendency to feparate, or dimi¬ 
nution of gravity, will be very nearly the fame. 
Whence it cafily follows, that all the irregularities 
which have been explained as happening between the 
quadratures and coiiJundion,inuft,in like circumflaHces, 
take place between the quadratures and oppofition. 

If the moon revolved about the earth in a circu* 
lar orbit, the fuu’a dillurbing influence being fupjinfcd 
nut to ad, then this influence buing fuppoftd to ad 
would convert the orbit into an ellipfis. For the in- 
creafe of gravity renders it more curve at the quadra- 
tares, by caufing the moon to fall further below the 
tangent; and the diminution of gravity, as well as the 
increafed velocity, render the orbit kfs curve at the 
ronjundion and oppofition, by caufing the moon to 
fall Icfs below the tangent in a given time. Therefore 
an elliplis would be dcircribcd whofc Icfs or more convex 
parts would be at the quadratures, and’whufe lorgrff 
diameter would pafs through them : Confequently the 



moon would be fartheff from the c.irth at the qnadra* Paiti«ilar 
tures, and nearell si tlic conjundiou and op’iofition. ' ! P'1" 

Neither is it (trange that the moon Ihould approaeh 
come nearer to the earth at the time w lien it* giavity uo,„enn. 
is the lead, finec that approach is not the iininediale 
confeqiicnce of ihe drcrL-.>k’ of gravity, (lUt of the cJir- 
vity of its orbit near the qu.adrstcres; a'ul iii 1 Ae man¬ 
ner, its recefs Irc.m the earth »!oc8 tiof^iii'e iminecliately 
from its diminifi eil gravity, from the vclotity and di¬ 
rection acquired at tbccoujiindion or cppo'ition. Ihit 
as the moon’s mbit is., independent of the fun’s adiun, 
an ellipfis, then effects take place only as far as cir- 
cnmflancei perint. Tti.; niomi's gravity towards the 
earth being thus fiibied to a conCnoal change in iu 
ratio, its orbit is of no i''.>nilsnl form. The law of us 
gravity being nearlv in the. i.jvcife ptoportion of the 
fquares ofUie dillances, its orb't is nearly a quielcent 
eUipfii; but the deviation from this law orcnfions its 
apfidcB to movedired or retrograde, ncconliii;* as ihol'c 
devutioneure in defed ortn excefs. Allronomers, to 
reduce the motkm of tbe apfidrs to computsitiun, fup- 
pofe the revolving body to move in an ellipfis, whofe 
trinfv^e diameter, or line of the apfides, revolves at 
-tbe fame time about tbe fbens of the orbit- When 
rbe moeit is in the conjundion or 
fubduds from its gravity, and that '—* ’ 

cr its diftance is Ironi tbe ctrtb itfijitti ' 
fbliowfi a grcater.propom^ * 
the fquue of the difUnee,'; 
fides of its orbit tntift then me 
red. In the quadnturei the 
gravity ; and that tbe note 1 . „ 

from the earth : fo tbet tta |p«vity.iai&0W ■ 
portion than the ioverud ratio ^ 

ilance, and confequently tbe Ititprt’ or:_^A( 
then move in antecedentia or -T' 

the adion of the fun fubduds. 
gravity in tbe conjundion and t 

to it in the quadratures, the. efirettntotian Mdes 
retrograde, and at the end of each Verblutioft the tp» 
fides are found to be advanced according to the cr^ 
of the fignt. 

Iftheplvieof the moon’s orbit coincided with that 
of the ecliptic, thefe would be the only irregulaiitiei 
arifing from the fim's adion ; but becaufe it is inclined 
to the plane of the ecliptic in an angle of about j de¬ 
grees, the whole dillurbing force does not ad upon the 
moan’s motion in its orbit; a fmall pait of the force 
being employed to draw it out of tbe plane of the or¬ 
bit into that of the ecliptic. 

“ Of the forces MK and MI (fig. 163.) which difturb 
the moon’s motion, MI, being^Iwaya in the diredion 
of the radius, can have no effed in drawing it out of 
the plane of its orbit I And if the force MK really 
coincided with the tangent, as we, ncgleding the 
fmall deviation arifing from the obliquity of the inoon’a 
orbit, have hitherto fuppofed, it is evident that its 
only effed would be that of accelerating or retarding 
the moon’s motion, without affeding the plane of its 
orbit: But becaufe that force it always direded to 
fume point in the line which paffes through the centres 
of the fun and earth, it is evident that it can coincide 
with the tangent only when that line is in the plane 
of the moon’s orbit; that it to fay, when tbe nodes 
are io the conjuudioa and oppofition. At all other 

timet 
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Pirtiovhr limes tTic force MK murt flecliiic to the northward or 

tSHgont, 


fouthward of llif tsogont, and, compounding ilfclf 
n"'<''i’s nioiiun, will not only acccliTUlc or 
^'lu'nicM 'It, according to the ciri iimdanccs before ex- 

. pluini-d, l»it will liUewifc aUvi it* dirrflion, il«ll<2£)ing 

it towards that lide of the oihic on which the point, 
the force MK, tends to is fitualed. I'his dededion 
eaufes tlie moon to arrive at the ecliptic either fooncr 
or later than it would otherwife have done ; or, in (>• 
thcr Winds, it occalions the inierfirtiou of its orbit 
with the ecliptic to happen in a point of the ecliptic, 
either nearer to or farther from the moon, than that 
in whii 1) it would Ituxe happened if fitch dcAcdtion had 
nut taken place. 

“ To ilhdlratc this, let the elliptical projcflion 
COQN (I'lg. t^S-) riprcfent a circle in the plane of 
the ecliptic, MOl’N the moon’s orbit iijtcrfcfting the 
rcliptir in the nodes N and O. Suppofe the moon to 
Lc in llie northern pait of its orbit at M, and moving 
towards the node 0 j the didurbing force MK, which 
tends towards a point in the line SK to the fouthward 
of the tangent MT, will be compounded with the tan- 
gental force, and will caufe the moon to deferibe the 
arc Mm, to which MR i< tangent, iollead of the arc 
MO ;,whence the i^e O is faid to be moved to m. 
Ja.th^'iiMMiis^the motion of the Dodea nay be ex* 



emw^ 
tint 


lituation. 

imdentff depeods on a twofold cir- 
^t|tnBtity and ditvAiou of the 
.MK be iocreafed, its direc* 
.Aftte, it will deArdl the curve of 
i)ra itl wbit in ,a greater degree; 
iMiid, if itl dirt^ion be altered fo 
dgle with the tangent, 
• though its quantity 
ihooo is in the quadra* 
> 4 ^'l|ailhet, coofequently tlie nodes 
‘^.^^en.thc moon is at the oelant, 
udmore, force MK is 
„ „ . jh^'^therefdhe’tti motion of the 

hodn U’Aea iAoft coiifldinbie, as far m it depends on 
the quantiVy of M K : Bat the dirt^bn of this force 
in like eircUmllances depends on the fituation of the 
line of the nodes. If the line of the nodes coincides 
with the line paiiiiig through the centre of tlie ftui 
and earth, the force MK coincides with the tangent 
of the moon's orbit, and the nudes arc (laiionary; and 
the farther the node is removed from that line, the 
farther is that line removed from the plate of the 
tnoon’s orbit, till the line of the nodes is in the qua* 
draturcs; at which time the line paffea thtuugh the 
centres of the fun and earth, makes an angle with the 
plane of the moon’s orbit equal to its whole inclination, 
or ; degi-ces; confcqucntly, the angle formed between 
MK and the tangent, in like circumlUnces, is then 
^Treated, MK being dirtcied to a point in a lire which 
IS farther from the plane of the moon's orbit than at 
any othei time, and ot courfe the motion of the nodes 
is then moll confidcrable. 

“ To determine the quantity and diredion of tlic mo¬ 
tion of the nodes, Tuppofe the moon in the quarter 
preceding the conjunction, and the node towards which 
It is moving to be between it and the coiijuuition; in 
this cafe its motion is directed to a point m the eclip¬ 
tic which is Icfs dilUnt than the point towards which 
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the foitc MK is direfled; the force MK then com- 
pounding with the moon’s motion, caufes it to be Y{h"ce'*" 
rerted to a point more diUnnt than it would phe. 

have been ; that is to fay, l!»c node towards which the nonieua. 

inuon mov«k)b towavCt* ths* conjunction. ^ . / 

the moon has palTed the node, its courfe is direfted to 
the other node, which is a point in the ecliptic mure 
ditlanl than the point to which MK is directed, and 
therefore MK compounding ^’hh its motion cauiVs it 
to be directed to a point lefs didant than it would 
otherwife have been ; fo that, in this cafe Iikcwife, the 
cnfuiiig node is moved towards the conjunclion. Af¬ 
ter the moon has palfed the conjunAiun, the force M K 
dill continues to defied its courfe towards tlu ecliptic ; 
and confequeotly the motion of the node is the fume 
way till its arrival at the quadrature. Suppofe, ngain, 
the moon to be at tlie conjundlion, and the nude to¬ 
wards which it is moving to be between it and the qua¬ 
drature; in this cafe, the force MK compounding with 
the moon’s motion, caufes it to move towards u point 
in the ecliptic Icfsdillaiit than it would otiurwife have 
done; fo that the enfuing node is brought towards the 
coiijun 61 iou. 

“ Wlien the moon ha.s p.ifl’ed the node, the fuivc 
MK Hill continuing to deftcA its courfe towards the 
fame fide of its mbit, produces a cmilrary tlLifl ■, 
namely, as before it occalioiied it to converge to the 
ecliptic, fo it now caufes it to diverge from it ; and il-i 
motion, ill confequcnce, tends continually to a point 
in the ecliptic more dillant than it would uthcuvii'c 
have done ; the enfuing nude in this inflance being ulfu • 
brought towards the coiijun£tioii. 

“ As the diilurbing hirces are very neatly the fame 
in the half of the moon’s orbit which is farthcH from 
the fun, this lad paragraph U true when it moves in 
that part of its orbit, if the word opp'Jil'.on be every- 
wlicrc inferted iiiftead of the word cenjunti'-nn. 

“ Whence it is eafy to deduce thi.s general ruli’t 
That when the moon is in the pail of its oibii ncarcit 
the fan, the node towards wIiIlIi it is moving is made 
to move towards the conjunAion ; and wlten it is in 
the pait of its orbit furthefl from tlie fun, the node 
towards which it is moving is made to move towards 
tire oppoiHioo. 

“ Suppofe the moon at Q_(fig. 176.), or tlic qua- 
dratuve preceding the conjunction, then the enfuing 
node, if at 90^ dillaiice, or at the conjunction C, will 
be lUtiooary (as before obferved) ; but if it be at a 
greater or lefs didance, it will be brought towards C. 

Thus, if the nodes be in the pofitioti MN, the enfu- 
ing node M, being at a lefs diftance from Q__thaii 90“, 
will move towards C, or direft, while the moon moves 
through the arc QM; after which M becomes the en¬ 
fuing node, and likewife moves towaids the coujuiiitiun 
C, or retrograde during the moon’s motion tlirough 
the arc MR ; and becaufe the arc MR exceeds QNl, 
the retrograde motion exceeds the dircA. Again, If 
the nodes be in the pofition nm, the eiifuing node n 
being at a greater diftance from (^than 90®, will 
move towards C, or retrograde during the muon’s mo¬ 
tion thiough the arc Qn; after which the nude m be¬ 
comes the enfuing node, and likewife moves towards 
the coiijunAion C, or diied, during the moon’s mn* 
tiuii through the arc .R ; and becaufe the arc ex. 
cceds IsR, the retrograde motion here alfu cxcceils 
V the 
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PsrfcuJar tlie 3 Jrtft. If tlie nodes Ije in the qiiadratttrcs Q^R.| 
Cs" cofoing node R remom towards C, or rctro^ri.de, 
leftiilPhe- moon’i motion through the arc Q__R, or 

notnena. O^nioft the whole femtorbit. The J'anic may be fliown 
I in the other half of the orbit ROC^wiih rcfiieft to 
the oppofition O ; and therefore, in cveiy evolution 
of the moon, the retrograde motion of the nudes ex¬ 
ceeds the direfi ; and, on the whole, the nodes are car> 
tied round contrary to the order of the fign*. 

“ Tlic line of lltc conjunflion is by tlie cartli’a an¬ 
nual motion brought into every polHble fiiuation with 
refpecl to the nodes in the coinfc of a year, independ¬ 
ent of their own pntper motion; which Uft occafiuni 
the change of fiiuatiun to be performed in about nine¬ 
teen days lefs. 

“ The inclination of the moon’s oith being the 
angle which ita coiirfe makes with the ptane of tbe 
ecliptic, it is evident from what has been fahl, tbit-, 
this angle is almoA continually changing. Suppofettid 
line of the nodes, by its retrograde motion, to-liitre 
the conjun^iou C (iig. 175-} and become in tbeilmad 
and fourth quarters as in the pofitton MN, and tbc. 
muon to move from the nude M to the node N; then, 
bi'caiife tlic enfuing node N move's towards the con- 
iundioii C, while the moon is in the nearer half of ita 
orbit, the moan’s courfe muft be continually more and 
more inileded towards the ecliptic till its arrival at R. 
This inHcition in the firil 90*, or MA from M, pre¬ 
vents its diverging lo much from the ecliptic as it 
wo'uld othernife have done ; that is to fay, it dimi- 
nilhes the angle of the moon’s inclination. From A 
to R its coiirfe begins to converge towards the eclip¬ 
tic ? and this convergence is incrcafed by the infleilion 
which III the preceding 90*, prevented its divergence s 
in the arc A R, then, their inclination is increafed. 
During the moon's motion from R to N, the node is 
moved towards the oppofition O, and confeqiiendy the 
angle of its courfe to K is rendered Icfs than it would 
have been if the nude has not moved; or, in other 
words, the inclination is diminifhed. And becaufe the 
arc MA added to the arc RN is greater than the arc 
AR, the inclination at the fubfeaoent node is lefs than 
at the precedent node ; and the fame may be fhown m 
the other half revolution NQNl. 

” Therefore, while tlic nodca are moving from the 
conjunAion and oppofition to the quadratures, the in¬ 
clination of the moon’s orbit on the whole diminKhet 
in every revolution till they arrive in tbe quadratnres, 
at which time it is Icaft of all. When the line of the 
nodes has palTcd the quadratures, and is in the (lift 
and third quarters, as in the pofition nra, it is eaCIy 
fhown by the iume kind of ai^ument, that the incli¬ 
nation is increafed while the muon pafTes from m to 
then dimrnllhes for the remainder of the (irft 90^, or 
(^, and is afterwards increafed for the other 90", or 
an ; and the fame may be proved for the other half 
revolution nRm. ConfeqneRtly, while the nodes are 
moving from the quadratures to the conjundiun and 
oppofiiion, the inclination is increafed by the famedc- 
grew ns it before was dimtniihed, till they arrive at 
the conjunction and oppofition ; at which time it re¬ 
turns to its firft quantity, being then greateft of all. 

“ The line of the nodes in the courfe of one entire 
revolution withrefpedl to the fun, is twice in the qua¬ 
dratures, and twice in the conjunction and oppofition. 
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Therefore, the inclination of the moon’s oibic to the Panirtifrt 
ecliptic is dimini/hed and increafed by turns, twice in E^licatfet 
every revolution of the nodes. 

“ All the irregularities of the moon’s motion arc Bomcna 
a little greater when in the half of its orbit ncareft tbe > 

Am, than when it is in the other half; the chief rea- 
fun of which is, that the difference bctwcco the fquHres 
of the moon's and earth's diAances from the fun is 
greater in proportion to the Iquares themfclvcs, iii the 
rormer than in the hitter cafe at equal elongutiuns front 
the quadratuie: and coufrquently the dilli^ing forces 
muft be more conlidcrabie. 

•* Akboiigh the moon in reality revolves about tlw 
common centre of gravity between her and the earth, 
and not about the earth itfelf, and confeqncatly their 
motions and irregotarhies sre (linilar, and not confin¬ 
ed 10 the moon alone ; yet it may be eafily conceived^ 

-ihtt the con^fisni are not affe^ed in any degree that 
imayhe heve r^rded, when, for the fake of coacifi- 
viefas wt fuppo^ one of the two bodies to be quiefoeni, 

■imd the ptkef to resolve about h. 

** Irtegularhies of the 'fame kind take piece tmonv 
the primafy'phmtfts, -by their mutual « 61 it>na on east 
other i bwe'the-quairthiei are snst couMniKUe. IdeRoe 
the apAdefhf the planet* are 
-quentia, but fo Very 6owly_^ 
whether they move'at ril< 
lia of SsNsn, Jupiter, SSkiy, 

Mercury, *# dedwri fwnf,t._’ 
obfervttion*, afo Mfpe^mlp 1^) 
qo", t* 49' JO'S 4* tef, 

“ The afftidtu 

are very mtaute, es oocniii^'f^ tbe- 
bulkij but tbrfe etf 
gether iafenfible.' Wkifo Jti 
and Saturn, it* whde Rttri 
and increafea the gravity 1^ 
fuD. TImi is found by 
fei of Jupiter mi 

«f their dffttbccs from' ^ bit i 

the fun’s afUen upon ’Tb*t f 

tfarr hand m the eoDjtioFftien, ads'' 
tbe fun fn the fsne diredioo ; tod 
their relative po&tion only (b far as its tftlons. ori ta< 4 i 
sue not equal. Tbediffcrence of thefe adionais {bund, 

'by the fome princtplcf, to be tiAt Jupiter’s whole 
gravity.” 

Sect. VI. fy the Ebhing otid Flowing tf the ‘Sea, 

and the Phenomena of the Harv^ and Horizontal 

Moon. 

The eaufe of the tides was difeovered by Kepler,Csaff^ 
who, ill his IntroduBion to the Phjfct of the Heavent, the tide* 
thus explains it: ” The orb of the attradiiig power4iftvver«d 
wliich is in the moon, is extended as far as tbe earth ; byKephr. 
and draws the waters under the torrid zone, ading 
iipnn places where it is vertical, infenfihly on coufined 
feas and bays, but fcnfibly ou the ocean, wbofe beds are 
large, and where the waters hare the liberty of recipro¬ 
cation, that is, of riling and falling.” And in the y^ch 
page of his Lunar eljironomy—** But the cairie of the 
tides of the fea appears to be the bodies of the fun and 
moon drawing the u’aters of the fea.” This hint be- - 
jng given, the immortal Sir Ifaac Newton impqved ft, 

and 
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bblpg n>d and wrote fo amply on tlic fubjed» ai to make tbe 
lowing of theory of the tides in a manner quite his own, by dif« 
the Stti. eoyerioj the caufe of their rifing on the fide of the 
earth oppofitc to the moon. For Kepler helicred that 
the prefence of tlic moon occafioncd an impulfc whiob 
canfed another in her abfcncc. 

It hat been already ubferved, that the power of gra. 
vicy diminiflics as the fquare of the didance increalet; 
and therefore the waters at R on the fide of the earth 
Fig. 189. ABCDEFGH next the moon Mt are mure attraAed 
than the centra) parts of the earth O by the mooD» and 
tlie central parti are more aitraAed by her than the 
waters on tlie oppofiie fide of the earth at n.' and there* 
fore tlie difiance between tlie earth’s centre and the wa< 
tert on its furface under and oppofite to the moon will 
be increafed. Fort let there he three bodies at Hi Oi 
and D : if they are all equally attraAed by the body 
M, they will all move equally fafi towards it| their 
mutual difiances from each other continuing the. fame. 

If the attradion of M is unequal, then that body which 
is moft firongly attraSed will move fafteft, aud tbia 
will iucreafe its dilUnce from the other body. Therc- 
forei by the law of gntvitatien, M will attnid H more 
ftrongly than it does 0» by which the diftance between 
H and O will be increafed ; and a fpeftttor on Q trill 
pcreeiye higher toward Z> In IiIm manner, 

O bei^ than U, k. w 31 move 

farther doei i confoqiieatlyi the di* 

ftaaee mil be increafed} and a 

bis own motion, will fee 
U him towards«/ all effeds and 

S pcanM*e;boag.^ faaae, whether D recedes fiom 

r P- 

.ihlNp£l«^ «^»il>h>¥aberpr bodies u A, B, 

««* 

M the whole is attraded 
.H and D will hare their di* 
.(in^iin1 whilA the parts at B and F 
bfla|gigi^actiiUk^ifl^4*ik'^«o^I^'^MaiO is, thefe 
fans ww not recede frm. one another j but rather, by 
4 }M;;,oblme attn^n of M, they wiQ approach nearer 
-teiiO. .’ nence the fluid ring will form itfelf into aa 
e)%Ie ZlBLaKFNZ, whole larger axis aOZ pro* 
doced will pafs through M, and its (borter axis BOF 
wiD terminate in B and F. Let the ring be filled with 
fluid particles, fo as to form a fphere round O } then, 
as the whole moves towards M. the fluid fphere being 
lengthened at Z and n, will alTume an oblong or oval 
form. If M is the moon, O the earth’s centre, ABC 
DEFGH the fca covering the earth’s furface, it is evi¬ 
dent, "by the above reafuuing, that whilfi the earth by 
its gravity falls towards the moon, the water diredly 
below her at B will fwell and rife gradually towards 
her } alfo the water at D will recede from the centre 
[ftridly fpeaking, the centre recedes from D3i aad 
rife on the oppofite fide of the earth ; whilfi tlic water 
at B and F is dcprelTed, and falls below the former Ic- 
VoL. II. Part II. 
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vcl. Hence as the earth turns round its axis from theEUii^ and 
moon to the moon again in 24} hours, there will be 
two tides of flood and two of ebb in that time, as wc ■ * *^ ^**‘- 
flnd by experience. . . 

At this explanation of the ebbing and flowing of the u'Ky thn 
fca is deduced from the earth’s coufiautly falling tu-tidrssre 
wards the moon by the power of gravity, fome may high at full 
find a difficulty in conceiving how this is poffiblc, when"'^^''' 
the moon is full, or in oppofition to the fuii; fince the 
earth revolves about the fun, and mufi continually fall 
towards it, and therefure cannot fall contrary wnys at 
the fame time : or if the earth is confiantly fulling to¬ 
wards the moon, they mufi romc together at lafi. Tu 
remove this difficulty, let it be coniidered, that it is not 
the centre of the earth that deferibes the annual orbit 
round the fun, but the ft) common centre of gravity 
of the earth and moon together : and that whilfi the 
earth is moring round the fun, it alfo deferibes a chclc 
round that centre of gravity ; going as many times 
round it in one rcvolutiun about the fun us there urc 
lunations or courfci of the moon round the earth in a 
year: and therefore the earth is confiantly falling to¬ 
wards the moon from a tangent to the circle it dcfcnhci 
rouud the faid common centre of gravity. Let M be I'ig' 190- 
the moon, TW part of the moon’s orbit, and C the 
centre of gravity of the earth and moon ; whilfi the 
moon goes round her orbit, the centre uf the earth dr- 
feribea the circle J g e round C, to which circle g a i 
is a tangent; and therefore when the muon lias gune 
from M tu a little pad Vi, the earth has moved from 
g to e; and in that time has fallen towards the moon, 
from the tangent at 0 to e .' and fo on, round the whole 
circle. 

The fun’s Influence in raifing the tides is but fmall Influnirc 
in comparifon of the moon’s; for though the earth’s d>e Tun in 
diameter bears a confiderable proportion to its diftancer'***'"® 
from the moon, it is next to nothing when compared 
to its difiaocc fiom tlir fun. And therefure the differ, 
ence of the fun’s artradion on the fides of the earth 
under and oppofite to him, is much Ivfs than the differ¬ 
ence of the muon’s attraAioii on the fides of the earth 
under and oppofite to her; and therefore the moon 
mull raife the tides much higher than they can be raifed 
by the fun. 

On this theory, the tides ought to be higheft dijx-£f- why they 
ly under and oppofite to the moon ; that is, when tlie‘‘f<’ >'‘'t 
moon is due north and fouih. But we find, that 
open feu, where the water flows freely, the moon — 

is generally pad the north and fouth meridian, as at p.iho m«ri- 
wbcB it is iiieb water at Z and at n. The rcafon isdian. 
obvious! for though the moon’sattradliou was to ceufe 
altogether when ihe was pall the meridian, yet the mo¬ 
tion of afceiit communicated to tlie water before that 
time would make it continue to rife for fume time af¬ 
ter ; much more mufi it do fo when the attr-adlion is 
only diminifhed ; at a little impulfc given to a moving 
ball will caufe it fiiil to move faithcr than otiierwife it 

3 X could 


(b) This centre is as much nearer the earth’s centra than the moon’s as the earth is heavier, or contains a 
greater quantity of matter than the moon, namely, about 40 times. If both bodies were fufpended on it, they 
would hang in ^quiliirio. So that dividing 340,000 miles, the moon’s diftance from the earth's centre, by 40, 
ihe cxcefs of the earth’s weight above the moon’s, the quotient will be 6ooo uulcs, which is the difiance of Uic 
common centre of gravity of the earth aod mocn from the earth’s centre. 
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ctiuM hare dotte ; and an experipncf ftiow* that the 
day Is hotter alwnt three in the afeeniouii, thau when 
the run 18 on the meridian, hceaufe of the inernfe made 
ti; the heat already imparted. 

The tides aiifwet not always to the fame diHance of 
the in»i>n frum the meridian at the fame places ( bnt 
are varidiiily aifeded by the a^ion of the fiin, whieli 
brings them on fuoncr when the moon is in her firft 
and third quarters, and keeps them hack later when (he 
is ill her fecond and fourth ; hecaufe, in the former 
cafe, the tide raifed by the fun alone would be earlier 
than the tide raifeii by the moon : and, in rite hitter 
itafc, later. 

The moon goes round the earth in an elliptic orbit ; 
and thercfoie, in every lunar month, (he approaches 
fieartr to the earth than her mean diftance, and recedes 
farther fioni it. When (he is ncareft, (he attracts 
ftreingeft, and fo raifes the tides moll; the contrary 
h.ippi ns when Ihe is farthef^, bccaiifc of her weaker at* 
TiaUiun. When hocli luminaries are in the equator, 
uud the nionn in periger, or at her leaft didance from 
the enrlh, (lu raifrs the tides highi-ft of all, cf^dally 
ut her con}iiiif^iun and nppolition ; both becaufe the 
equatorial parts have the greateft centrifugal force from 
their deferibiag the largell circle, and from the concur* 
ring aflions of the fun and moon. At the change, the 
attraflive forces of the fun and moon being united, 
they diniiiiilh the gravity of the waters under the moon, 
and theii gravity on the ojipofite lidc is dimiiiifhed by 
means of a greater ccnliilugal force. At the full, 
whillt the inoim ruifes the title under and oppoiitc to 
her, the fun, ailing in the fame line, raifts the tide un* 
■let and oppofice to him; whence their conjoint cSect is 
the lame as at the change; and, in both cafes, occafiuu 
whiil wccsll the Jiprfnf Tidei. But at the quarters-the 
fun’s iiition on the waters at O and K diniinilhes the 
ifleft of ihemoon's aAion on the waters at Z and N ; 
fu that they rife a little under and oppufitc to the Am 
at O and H,'and fall as much under and op]>o(lte to 
the moon at Z and N; making what w’c call the I^’eop 
'Tides, becaufe the fnn and moon then aft crofswife to 
each vther. But thefe tides luippen not till fome time 
after; becaufe in this, as in other cafes, the aftions do 
wot produce ftic grialtU effect when they are at the 
ftn.ngift, but fome lime afterward. 

The fun being nearer the earth in winter than in 
fnmmer, is of courfe nearer to it in February and Oc¬ 
tober than in March and September ; and therefore 
the grealeft tides happen not till fome time after the 
autumnal equinox, and return a little before the ver¬ 
nal. 

The fea, being thus plat in motion, would continiK 
to ebb and flow for fuveral times, even though the fua 
and moon were annihilated, nr thetr influence (hoidd 
ceafe ; as, if a bafon of water were agitated, the wa¬ 
ter would continue to. move fur fonie lime after the 
bafon waa left to ftand ftill; or like a pendulum, 
which, having beco put in motion by the hand, erm- 
ttnues to make feveral vibrations without .nny new im- 
pulfe. 

Sfl^ien tbe mooo it in the equator, the tides arc 
tcqdaUy high In hiHh parts of the lunar day, or time of 
the moon's rcvolviog from tbe meridian to the meridian 
again, w^ich is 24 hours 50 iniutUs. But as the 
aoou declines from the equator (owardt either pule, 
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the tides aredltemately higher and lowcrii. p 4 acesha-Chbing 
ving north or loiith latitude. For one of the higheft flowiiip of 
ekviuiuiK, which i« that imder the moon, follows her 
tow.irds liic pole to which tlic is iiearcll, and the other 
declines toseaids (he oppolite pole ; ciidi elevation de- * 

Cvrihing pur.illvly :oi f:<r dillaiic from the equator, oa 

oppolite Ikies, as the moon dccIiiH-s from it to either 
fide ; and cimfcqucntly the paialkit* drlcnbed by thcfc 
elevationb of the water an' twice as many degrees from 
one another as the moon is from the equator; incrcaf- 
ing their dillaiicc as the muon iiicrcafcs her di-chna- 
tion, till it be ut the greatefl, when the faid parallels 
are at a mean Hate, 47 degrees from one another: aud 
on that day, the tides are moll unequal in their heights. 

As the moon returns towards the equator, the jiarallels 
deferibed by the eppoTite '.levatiuns approach towaulH 
each other, until the moan comes to ihe equator, and 
then they coiucide. As the moon declines towards the 
oppolite pole, at equal dillances, each elevation de- 
fci^ca 'the fame parallel in the other part of the lunar 
day, which ita oppolite elevation deferibed before. 

Whflft the moofl has nurth dedinatiim, the greated 
tides ifi the northern henufphert are when (lie is above 
the horizon ; anefthe reverfe vwhihl her declination is 
foutb, ‘ Let NESQ^bc tlie earth, HSC its Mis EQj'ig. lys,. 


the equator, T oc the tropic qf 
pic of Capricorn, a h the arftsc 
N the north pcle, S the foutb 
Bud 6 tbe two cainencea of 
arc, at a and <f, at N and S, 
degrees frwit tbe bigbclt. Ko 
her greotcil north dedinatioo 
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tion G under her is on the Ziopk of Ciutcer T -OBs- 
aud the oppofite elevatioo F MOpic df . 

corn r uy ; and thefe two dcvnj||^ deferilK 
by tbe earth’s diurnal rotati^' AH jjUccfjht 
iionheru hemifpbere £NQJtBve^'lut^Htft-Vdt||;«HKa 
they CORK into th« poAtiou b ■rf^itotler 
and the lowed tide when thy cttn^> £«iml rotatiun 
carries them into the jwfition «T£, on the fide opao— 

(kc to the moon ; the reverfe happeni at the lame tme 
in the fouthern hetnifpberc is evident to ^ht. 

The axis of the tides aC d has now its poles • and J 
{beingalways 90 degrees from the higheft elcTatic)nB)j 
ill the arftic and antarctic circles ; and tberelure-kia' 
plain, that at thefe circles there is but one tide of 
flood, aud one of ebb, in the lunar day. For, when 
the point a revolves half round to i in 12 lunar hours, 
it has a tide of flood ; but whea it comes to the fume 
point a again in 12 houra luorc, it ha.s the lowed ebb. 

In feveii days afterward, the moon M comes to the 
equinoftial circle, and is over the eqietor £Q> when 
both clevatinni deferibe the equator; and in b^i be- 
mifphires, at rqual diliance-s from the equator, th* 
tides are equally high in both parts of the lunar day. 

The whole phenomena being reverfed, when the moon 
has fouth declination, to what they were ivhen her de* 
chnatioii was north, require no farther defeription. 

In the three laA mentioned figures, the earth is or- 
thngrapiiically projeclcd on the plane of the meridian ; 
but in order to deferibe a particular phenomenon, we 
now- projeft it on the plane of the ecliptic. Let 
HZON be the earth and fca, FED the equator, Tl-'ig- a9a> 
the tropic of Cancer, C tbe arftic circle, F tbe.nurth 
poK', sod ibe curves, 1, 2, 3, i:c, 24 meridians or 

buur 
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Kliijiiijt »ml hour circUs, inlerfcA'r-p each other in the poles: 
i)owiMif (jf 12 |),e miioii’s orhif, S the fun, M the moon, 7 . 

1 / vlcvtttcd under the muOn, and M the oppufitc 

' equal elevation- As the lowed parti of the water arc 
Always go decrees from the ht(;hctt. when the moon is 
in either of the tropics (as at M), the elevation Z i.^un 
till' tnipie of Caprii'oni, and the oppolitv elevation N on 
the tropic of Cancer; tlic low-water circle HCO tomh- 
es the polar circles at C ; and the high-water circle 
m‘P6 goes over rbe poles at 1’, and dtviJ<« every pa¬ 
rallel of latitude into two equal fcv;tnuiits. In this cafe, 
the tides upon every parullel arc alUrnaidy higher and 
lower; hut they rctiini in equal limes: ihe point T) 
fur example, onlhciMpicof Canccri (where the depth 
of the tide is reprefented by the breadth of the dark' 
fliade), has a Ihallowef tide o: Hood at Tlhan when it 
revolves half round from thence to 6 , according to the 
order of thcimmcral Hgures; but it revolves at foOn 
from 6 to T as it did from T to 6. '^hen the moon 
is in the cqiiinuAial, the elevations Z and N are uanf- 
ferred to the equator at 0 and H, and the high and 
low-water circlet are got into each other’s former .pU* 
cel} in which cafe the tides return iu un«q|Mi tiuca, 
hut ant equally high in both fiam of the luaar 4«yi for 
a tdjUdi eii.i {Under D) revolving at fomcrly, goes 
fc-tu tf lander T) thaalram it to i, be- 
, tfc wT ia ^e it cHt iMO unequal feg- 
HGO i but the points 
the pole of the tides 
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frUadUr-tbe pole of the moon’s 
Itsoftt a(« eqatliy high in both 


K b the ti^-ara gcivemed 

kit tite Mic-Hf the moon’s 
rgeeel.tb the earth’s axis 

lie the peilei of the tidee 

csrrir*, going round tlwfe 
La'efbe, thit according to 
’nL'w&es tne «toon-st vertical to the equitor £C(^ 
the ttde't {e'em'to fall in with the poles^ 
^'^rld K and B i but when tre couTidcr that FGM 
V tmder die moon’s orbit; it wilt appear, that U>hen the 
moon is over H, in the tropic of Capricornj-the north 
'pole of the tidei'(which can be tto'tilOre than ge de- 
■greet from under tlie irooo) miift be at C in the ardic 
circle, not at P the north pule of the earth '; and as the 
moon afcencls from H to G in her orbit, the north pole 
of the tides muft fliift from # to e in the arAic cindc, 
nnd the fo'Jih pole as mneh in the antardiK:. 

It it not to be doubted, blit that the earth’s quick 
rotation brings the pules of the tides ncarci to the poles 
of the worlU, than they would he if the earih were at 
red, and the moon revolved about it only once a month; 
for otherwife the tide* would he mure unequal in their 


ftions of the moon; rfpecially as to the unequal timesand 
of their reliun, may take this general rule for know- 
ing when they uuglit to be fo alfcdled. When the ^ . 

earth's axis inclines to (he muon, the noriliern tidis, if ' 
not retardi-d in thrir piiifagr thr<iugli ntnals and rlian. 
ncls, iior affccfed by the winds, ought to be greaidt 
when the muon is above ilw huiixou, Icall when flic is 
l>c-]ow it, and quite the rcvrrfc when the earth’s axis 
declines from her; but iu both cafes, at equal intervals 
of time. AVIicn the earth's axis inclines hdcwiic to 
the moon, both tides arc equally higli, Int they hap¬ 
pen at Qiiequal intervals of time. In evciy lunation tue 
earth’s axis iuchiiei once to the moon, once from her.' 
and twice fidewife to her, as it does in the fun cvery 
year; bccaafe the moon goes round the ecliptic evciy 
month, and the fun but unre in a year. In ftimmci, the 
earth’s axis inclines towards the moon when tieiv ; and 
therehire the day tides in the north ought to bo higiiefl, 
and night tides luwrll, about the change ; at iho full, 
the reverfe. At the qiiaricrs, they ought to he equally 
high, but unequal in llifir retiirnii: bocaufe tlic eaiUi’j 
axil then inclines fidewifc to the moon, in winter, tlic 
phenomena are the fsme at full mnun as in fiunincr at 
new. In autumn the earth’s axis inclines fidewifc to 
the moon when new and full | tiirrcfore the tides ^ 

ought to be equally high and uneven iu their rei in ns nt 
.llvrfe times. At the firll qiurter, the tides of flood 
/houM be lead when the moon is ahovc thi hori'/.mi, 
greated when Ihc is bvlnw it ; and the leveid at her 
third quarter, lii fpnng, the phenomena of the iirlt 
quarter aul'wer to thofc of the tlurd quartei ui au¬ 
tumn ; ard vire wrfa. The nearer any tide is to ci- 
ther of the feafuni, the more tlie tides pait-ilce of the 
phenomena of thefe feafons; and in the middle between 
any two of them the tides are at a mean tlate between 
thofc of both. 

In open fca, the tides rife hut to very fmall heights 
in propoition to wliai they do in wide-muothod iivers, 

•pening in the diredion of the flream of tide. For in 
channels growing narrower gradually, the water is ac¬ 
cumulated by the opimfitiun of the coiitradiug batik*; 
like a gentle wind, httlc felt on an open plain, but 
ftrong end brifle iu a llreet ; cfpccially if the wider end 
of the ftreet be next the phin, and in (he wuy of the 

The tides arc fo retarded in their paflage thro’ dif- Irrti d.iri. 
ferent fhoals and channels, and uthn wife fo variouily ties ririuirt 
alfcAcd by ftriking agaiufl rapes and luu Hands, that 
to different places they happen at all diflanccs of 
moon from the meridian, confeqaeiUly at all hours of 
the lunar day. The tide propagated by the moon m 
the German ocean, when flie is three liours p,i(l tin 
meridian, takes 12 houiv to come from thence !>> i.on- 
don bridge, where it arrives by the time that a new 
tide it raifed in the ocean. And therefore, v hen the 


heights and times of their returns, thin we find they 
are. But how near the earth's rotstinn may bring the 
poles of its axis and thofc of (he tides tpgeihci, or hotv 
‘far the preceding tides may affeft thofc which lollew, 
•fo as to make them keep up ni-arly to the fume heights 
imd times of ebbing and flowing, is a problem moie fit 
to he folvcd by obfervation than’hy theiny. 

Thofe who have opportunity to make ohfcrVatiofis, 
and choofe to futisfy themfelvcs wiirther the tides are 
really affefled in the above manner by the dilTcrcnt po- 


moon has north declination, and we ihoiiM (xprel tliv 
tide at London to be grratell when the muon is ahov, 
the horir.on, we And it is leall; and the contrar/ when 
flic has foUlh declination. At feveral places it ishigh 
water three hours lieforc the mciun c..>[I1cj lu ilie iiicri. 
diaii; hut that tide uiiich the muoi, pu.lics as it %ve,r. 
before her, is only tin tide nppofitc to that whieli 
raifed by her when flic was nine hour., pall the uppulit.; 
rurndiaii. 

' There are no tides in lak(.'.s, bcc.iufc tbrv are gene- 

X i ' ralb 
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Ebbtog andrally fo fmall, that when the moon ii: vertical Ihe at- 
^liT'sea*'^ trads every part of them alike, and therefore by ren- 
^ dcriiifr nil ih« water equally no part of it can be 

raifed higher than another. The Mediterranean and 
Baltic leas have very fniall elevations, becaufe the in* 
lets by which they communicate with the ocean are 
fo narrow, that they cannot, in fu fltort a time, receive 
or diicharge enough to raile or fink their furfaces fen* 
fibly. 

Air being ligliter than water, and the furfacc of the 
moon duel almorphere being nearer to the moon than the furface 
nut aficet of the fea, it cannot be doubted that the moon raifea 
much higher tidca in the air than in the fea. And 
iheicfore many have wondered why the mercury does 
not fink in the harometiT when the moon’s edlion oa 
the particles of air makes them lighter as flic paflet over 
the meridian. But we mull conlider, that as thefe 
j'articles are rendered lighter, a greater number of them 
is accumulated, until the deficiency of gravity be made 
up by the height of the column } and then there is an 
equilibrium, and coiirequently an equal prriTure upon 
the mercury as before ; fo that it cannot be iffcAed by 
the aerial tides. It is very probable, however, that 
the ftars which are feen through an aerial tide of tbia 
kind will have their light more refrafled than thoTe 
which arc feen through the common depth of the at* 
mor|ihcre ; and this may account fur the fuppofed re¬ 
fractions by the lunar atmofpherc that have been fome* 
times obferved. 

It is generally believed that the moon rifei about 50 
vellDieeii. minutes later every day than on the preceding: but 
this is true only with regard to places on the equator. 
In places of confidcrable latitude there is a remarkable 
difference, cfpecially in the harvell time. Here the 
autumnal full moon rifes very fuon after funfet for fe* 
veral evenings together. At the polar circles, where 
the mild fcafon is of very fhort duration, the autumnal 
full moon rifes at funfet from the firll to the third 
quarter. And at the poles, where the fun is for half 
n year abfent, the winter full moons Ihine conflantlf 
without felting from the firll to the third quarter. 

All thefe phenomena are owing to the difhnxnt 
angles made by the horizon and diflerent parts of tbe 
moon’s orbit; and may be explained in the foUowii^ 
manner; 

The plane of theequinnfiical is perpeniUcuUr to the 
canh’s axis; and therefore as the earth turns round 
its axis, all pans of the cqitinoAial make equal angles 
with the horizon both at rifing and fetting; fo that 
rqual portions of it always rife or fet in equal times. 
Confequently, if the moon’s motion were equable, and 
in the rquinoAial, at the rate of 12 degrees tt min. 
from the fun every day, as it is in her orbit, (he would 
rife and fet 50 minutes later every day thin on the 
preceding; for 12 deg. }i min. of the equinodial rife 
or fet in 50 minutes of time in all luicudci. 

But the moon’s motion is fo nearly in the ecliptic, 
that we may coiifider her at prefent as moving in it. 
Now the different parts of the ecliptic, on account of 
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its obliquity to the earth’s axis, make very different Zhbing and 
angles with the horizon as they rife or fet. Tliofe (•'’'•“‘K 
parts or figns which rife with the fmallcfl angles fit . 

with the greateft, and vice ver/a. In equal timeii *»*" 
whenever this angle is leafl, a greater portion of the 
ecliptic rifes than when the angle is larger; as may be 
feen by elevating the pole of a globe to any confider* 
able latitude, and then turning it round its .ixis in the 
horizon. Confequently, whin the moon it in ihofe 
figns which rife or fet wiili the fmallcfl angles, die 
riles or feis with the lead difference of time ; and with 
the greateft difftreuce in thofc figns which rife or fet 
with the greateft angles. 

Let FUP be the axis of a globe, cs TR the tropic p- 
of Cancer, Lr vj the tropic of Capricorn, bj EU vj ® 
the ecliptic touching both the tropics, which are 47 
degreea from each other, and AB the hniizon. The 
equator, being in the middle between the tropics, is cut 
by the ecliptic in two oppofite points, nhich are the 
begrnni&^i of Aries and Libra; K is the hour circle 
with its index, F the north pole of the globe elevated 
to ft- confiderable latitude, luppofe 40 d^rces above 
tbrhbritoa ; and P the foutfa pole deprefud as much 
below it. Bmufe of the oblique pdfittes oftbe Iphere 
is thh talitade, the ecliptic b« tbe’li^k 'elsintioR 
N « above tbe boriaon, mahinjf^ ' 

of yerdcgTceti'^h it whea'.' Cai fc |r jh 
at which tine'JUibn rifei ' 

globe be tum^ half round be 
to the neridian Md Aiddr 

theechptie wili have .(be — 

boricoa, makiw only oa liWl i. SUL 
with it: wbtebn47 

equal to tbe diftence liiiwifgililrtftri^tlil'T’ 

In nortbora latitudea, tbe ' 
the ecliptic and horiion ii 
time Ltbr*' feta f the" gicdtft. 

which time Aries fetl. .. 

the rifing of Ldirt (‘iriacb ii gwijh y j^’]|isdcferi bduri) 
tbcangleiaereafeai and from'^ri&gofLffmtette' 
rifug «f Aries, it'deereofer fa the ume propoitioa.' 

By this article end tbe preceding, it appears, tint tbe 
ediptic rifes fefteft about Aries, and floweft about 
Libra. 

On the paraQei of London, as much of the ecliptic 
rifes about Hfees and Aries in two hours, as tbe moon 
goes through in fix days: and therefore, whilft tbe 
moon is in thefe figns, flie differs but two hours in 
rifing for fix days together: that U, about ao minutoa 
later every day or night than on the preceding, at a 
mean rate. But iu 14 days afterwards, the moon comes 
to Virgo and Libra, which are the oppofite figns to 
Pifees and Aries; and then fhe differs almuft four times 
as much in rifing ; namely, one hour and about fifteen 
minutes later every day or night tlian the former, whilfl 
(he is in thefe figns. 

As the moon can never be full but when (he is op*, 
pofite to the fun, and the fun is never in Virgo and 
Libra but in our autumnal months, it is plain that the 
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moon 


a) The ecliptic, togetherwith thqiixcd ftars, makes 366^ apparent diurnal revolutions about the earth in a 
; the fun only 365V Thfrefore the ftars gjin 3 minutes j6 fcconds upon the fun every day; fo that a 
real day contains only 23 hours 36 minutes of mean fular lime, and a natural or fular day 24 houis. Heuce 
(idereal hours are j i minutes 58 fcconds fliortcr than 12 folar. 
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moon it nevrr full in the uppufitc fignt, Pifcet and 
Aries, but in tliefe two montlii. And therefore we 
OH have only two full moons in the year, which rife 
.fo near the time of funfct for a wceic together, as 
above mentioned. The former of thefe is called the 
harvefi moan, and the latter the IwUr'i moon. 

Here it will probably be alhed, why wc never ob- 
ferve this remarkable rifing of the moon but in harveft, 
nnmeimn i» feeing fhe is in Pifees and Aries twelve timcR in the year 
nntobferv- bcfides, and muft then rife with as Utile difference of 
time as in harveft ? The aiifwer is plain : for in winter 
thefc (igns rife at noun ; and being then only a quarter 
of a circle diflaiit from the fun, the moon in them is in 
her Aril quarter : but when the fun is above the hori> 
zon, the moon’s rifing is neither regarded nor per* 
ceived. In fpring thefe iigns rife with the fun,' be« 
caufe he is thrn in them ; and as the moon changeth 
in them at that time of the year, fhe is quite ioviCble. 
In fummer they rife about oiidoight t and the fun being 
then three figns, or a quarter ot a circle, before them, 
the moon is in them about her third qMetcri when 
rifing fo late, and givbgbut very little light,' Im 7 rifing. 
pafl'ei an^ferved. . jA^d ta autumn* thcie figsa^^hCiog 
oppofitato tbefehs: ^^ ^ (eUt'vhh' t^moon 

whi^ fifing 

- 'v '' 

«td f i ft i He in the 
•.»d(gijc4~p(itjri (be fame 
^Vfcni.'Ariea rHes, as 
: Confequently, 
l)r'«t-tqaal ugks with 
«Bd.«be«t ra ittinutes 
l^j^jMeewng, there 
iuLwsgquator. 

■Ji^ tte.eqnator, if 
adve Ae engis 
horisM Mtke when 
refiMt vbeO ^^moon it 
^[tfopiQTtioaable 
M the Cmer I and IS for 
4fai*;''i!M£» tbe more-vemiodu^ nbout the full, luitil 
wc eo«e to the polar circlet, or 66 degrees fram the 
etjnator | in which latitude the ecliptic and horizon be> 
come coinetdent every day for a noment, at the fame 
fideital hour (or 3 minutes 56 fecondi fooner every 
day than the forager), and the very next moment niie 
half of the ecliptic containing Capricorn, Aquarius, Ptfi 
cet, Aries, Taurus, and Gemini, rifet, and the oppo. 
file half- fotg. Therefore, whilil the moon is going from 
the beginning of Capricorn to the beginning of Cancet, 
which is almoil 14 days, fhe rifes at the fame fidereal 
hour; and in autumn juft at funfct,. becaufe all that 
half of the eolipiic, in which the fun it at that time, 
fets at the fame fidereal hour, and the oppofite half 
rifes s that if» 3. minutes 56 fecunds of mean fular time, 
fooner every day than on the day before. So, whilft 
the moon is going from Capricorn to Cancer, fhe rifes 
earlier every day than 00 the preceding ; conirary to 
what Ihe does at all places between the polar circles. 
But during the abow: 14 days, the moon is 24 fidereal 
hours later in fetting : for the fix figns vlikh rile all 
at once on the eafteni fide nf the horizon are 24 Lours 
in fetting on the wefiern fide of it. 

In nuFtbero latitudes, the autumnal full moons arein 





Fifees and Aries, and the vernal full moons in Virgo 
and Libra ; in foulhern latitudes, juft the reverfe, be, 
caufe the feafuns are contrary. But Virgo and Libra 
rife at 48 fmall angles with the horizon in fuuthcrn la¬ 
titudes, as Pifees and Aries do in the northern ; and 
therefore the harveft moons are juft as regular on one 
fide of the equator as on the other. 

At thefe figns, which rife with the lead angles, fet 
with the greaCcIl, the venial full muons differ as much 
in their times of rifing every night as the autumnal full 
moons differ in their times of fetting ; and frt with as 
little difference at the autnmnal full muons rife j tiie one 
being in all cafes the reverfe of the other. 

Hitherto, fur the fake of plsitini-fs,'We have fiip- 
pofed the moon to move in the ecliptic, froin which 
the fun never deviates. But the orbit in which the 
moon really moves it different from the ecliptic ; one 
half being elevated 5j degrees above it, and the oilicv 
half 89 much depreued below it. The moon’s orbit 
therefore interfcdls the erliptic >11 two points diametii* 
oaliy oppofite to each other; and thefe intcrfcCtioiw 
are called tlic Maun't Koiirr. So the moon can lu vcr 
be in the ecliptic but when (he is in cither of hcnuidcs, 
which is at Icaft twice in every coiirfe from change to 
change, and fometimes thrice : Fur, as the inuou goes 
.tlmoft a whole fign more than around licr oibit irum 
change to change ; if (he paffes by either node about 
the time of change, (lie will pafs by the other in 
about 14 days after, and come round to the foimer 
node two days again before the next change. That node 
from which the moon begins to afcriid northward, or 
above the ecliptic, in northern latitudes, is called the 
Afctnixng Noit t and the other the Difitndir.g 
becaufe the moon, when flic pallcs by it, defeends be¬ 
low the ecliptic fouthward. 

The moon’s oblique motion with regard to the 
ecliptic, CBufcs fome ihffercncc in the tines of her ri- 
fing and lectiog from what is already mentioned. For 
when fhe is northward of the ecliptic, flie rlfi-s fooner 
and fets later than if fhe movrd in the ecliptic: and 
when fhe is fouthward cf the ecliptic, ihe rifes late'r 
and fets fooner. This difference is variable, even in 
tbeikine figns, becaufe the nodes fhife backward about 
I9I degree* in the ecliptic every year; and fo go 
round it contrary to the order of figns in 18 years 225 
days. 

When the afeending node is in Aries, the fuuthcrn 
half of the moon’s orbit makes au angle of 5.^ degrees 
left with the horizon than the ecliptic does, when A-- 
rics rifes in northern latitudes : for which rcafon the 
moon rifet with left difference of time wbilft fhe is in 
Pifcct and Aries, than Ihe would do if fhe kept in the 
ecliptic. But in 9 years and 112 days afterward, the 
drfeending node comet to Aries ; and then the moon’s 
orbit makes an angle 5 {- degrees greater with the ho¬ 
rizon when Aries rifL't, than tbc ecliptic does at that 
time ; which caufes the moon to rife with greater dif¬ 
ference of time in Pifees and Aries thau if fbe moved 
in the ecliptic. 

To be a little more particular : 'When the afceadtsif 
node is in Aries, the angle is only py degrees ia' 4 %e 
parallel of London when Aries rifes; but wb^;^ie 
defeending node comes to Aries, the angle is § 6 ^ de¬ 
grees. 'rhis occafious as great a difference of the 
4 mooa'a- 
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llarvrft tnfton’s riling in tLe fame flgas c«ry nine ycnra, M 
tfict wouM be on two parallels (legrccs from one 
Biuitlter, if lire moon’s courfe were in the ecliptic. 

_' . As ihtTc is n complete revolution of the nodes in 16} 

year.1, there iriuft be 0 re^rulir period of all the varie. 

Revolution ties which can happen in the riling and fcttiog of the 
«f the muon during that time. Hut this Ihifiing of the nodes 
never affc^ls the moor's rifing fo much, even in her 
” quithell defeending latitude, as not to allow us dill the 

henefit of her rifing nearer thr time of funfel for a few 
dnys together about the full iu harvefl, than wlicn Ihi 
is iiill at any other time of the year. 

I.ong At the polar ciiclcs, when the fun tottthei the fum> 

iiii>i''i li^hr tnvi tropit, he continues 24 hours above the horrzon ( 
the'^'nr*^ 24 hoiim below it when he touches the winter 

' ' Ir.ipir. Fur the f.iine rcufnii, the full moon neither 
rilcji ill lumnicr nor fets 111 winter, conlidering her as 
tiMviiig iu the rchptic. For the winter full inoon be¬ 
ing its high in the ecliptic at the fiimnier luii, mud 
tlimfore continue as lung above the horir.nn ; and the 
fiimnier full moon heing as low in the ecliptic as the 
svintcr ftiii, can no mure rife than he docs. But thefe 
arc oiilv the twu full mnuns which happen about the 
tropic:!, lor all the others rife and fet. In fummer, 
the full twoons are lov.', eml their Itay is ftiort above 
the horizon, wlicn the nights are (hurt, and we have 
lead i.ccaliiiii for iiiunn lifilit ; ill vvjTiter they go bigb^ 
and Hay long above the liorixun, when the nights are 
long, and wc want the gieatafl Qt><<ntity uf moon 
light. 

At tin poles, one half of tin. ecliptic never fets, 
:iii(1 the other half ticver rife*: and ihcrcfoie, as the fun 
is always Iiblf a year in deferihing one half of the eclip¬ 
tic, and as long m going through the other half, it is 
lutiii'id to imagine that the fun continues half a year 
together above the horizon of each pole in its turn, 
ii’id as long btlow- it ? rifmg to ix’e pole when hc'ftft* 
to the other. 'Phis wotild be exr.fHylhc cafe if there 
wire no ufraftion : but by the atmofpherr'B refrading 
the fun's rays, hr becomes vilible fomc days fuoner) and 
conliiiiies fume days longer in fight, than he would 
othei'wifr do: fo that he apjxrars above the liorixon of 
I'itliir pole bifore he has gut hcluw the horizOh of the 
oilier. And, as lie never goth min-e than degrees 
below the hoiizon of the pole*, they have Very little 
Jsrk night ; it being twilight there as svcil as at 
other places, till the lun be degrees below the hori¬ 
zon. The lull moon, being always oppofile to the fun, 
can never be feen white the fun it above the boriv.oii, 
cxccjic when /lie is in the iiorihem half of her orbit; 
for whenever any point of the ecliptic rife*, the ojw 
pofitc point fnts. Tbcroforc, as the fun is above the Itrs. 
riyon of the north pole from the Jolli of March till 
2;?d of September, it is plain that the moon, whin full, 
being oppofite to the fun, mull be below tbe hori/on 
during tliat half of the year. But when the fun la in 
the fouthern half of tlie ecliptic, hr never rife* to the 
north pole •, during which half of the year, every full 
moon iiappins in lome part of the northern half of the 
'.^liprir which iivwrr felt. Confe^oently, a* the polar 
.'ItihsbiUnts never fee the full moon in fuminer, they have 
lijjer always in the winter, before, at, and after, the full, 
lining for 14 of our days and nights. And when the 
fun ii at hi* greateft deprefRon below the horizon, he- 
Mig then iu C.ipricurn, the moon.is at her third quarter 
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in Aries, full iu Cmeer, and'at the full quarter ir. I.i- Marvrll 
bra. And as the biginning of Aries 1* the lifiug point andHw. 
of the ecliptic. Cancer the liigiKil, and I.ibia liie fet- 
ling point, the moon nfes at her firfl qiiaricr in Aiies; j 

in mild rlevaird above the horiron. aiid full ill Cancer s 
and fets, at I lie luginuiiig of l.ibra, in her third quarter, 
having cnutiiiued vifiblc fui 14 diurnal rotaiioiii of the 
earth. 'J-huu the pule* arc lupplied one half of the 
wintertime with coiillant moon light in the fun's .,h- 
fence; and only Infe light of the noun from her tiiird 
to her firrt qu-artiT, wbiU- flic gives but very little light, 
and could be but of Intlc and fomiiine* of no feivicc 
to them. A haic view of the figure will make lliis 
plain : in which let S be the fun ; e, the earth iu ioinmcr, _ 
when its north pole n iuebne* towards tlie fun, and K 
the earth in winter, when its north pole declines fiunt 
him. SEN and NWS i* the hoi-aon of the north 
pole, which is coincident with the iquator; and, in 
both thefe portions of the earth, no oa ^ i* the 
mooD's oibit, in which the gees round tbe raith, ac- 
eotding to tHe order of the letters aheJ, A UC Id. 

When the moon re at 4 , ftie is in her tliiru quarter to the 
eaKb at e, and juil rifing to the north pole n; at ( Hie 
that^ea. and it at tbe grcateft bcigbi'above.the boriaon, 

«t the fun likesrife is; at.e fiw 

' ,‘Uwiet 

lied 

t»oiJr 

hWltp* 

'(1^ 


fetiiiig bebw ^ horizon ; and,^^. 

it at 3 , whev.Bppo&te ta tlte^fiaia^[tW 

fide toward the e4rtb>‘ Bat 
the foiith pdit f i wbidl'vi Oit-iit 
fuii as the north i^iotAifi^cr 
fummer., the inefla tr'^abclMil 
pole whi)& flu defoibes 
tic «y » Af' or 
and below the hortaon d* 
fouthem half ■£k Vf l 

deprefled at the full- Bbt' 
is at £, aad its north pole' Aet^fwr'IW^'l 
new moon D i* at her metniil^deperiBoa-; , . 
horiaon NWS, and tb« fw-nw^’at'B Jd m fiffxtoft' 
height abote it ’; rifing at brtlfidl'ijairter A, aodAcep* 
tng above tbe boriaon till Ate comet to her third . 
ter C. At a meau ftate ftie h 13! degrites abovolhe 
hoi i/on at B and i, and as much below it at D and 
equal to the inclination uf the earth's axis F. S as* 
or S Vj, are, as it were, a ray of light proceeding 
from the fun to the earth ; and Ihowi that when tlie 
earth i* at e, the fun is above the horizon, vertical to 
the tropic of Cancer; and when the earth is at E, he 
is below the Iiorison, vcttical to the tropic of Capri¬ 
corn. 3y]; 

'riie fun and moon generally appear larger when near Honsontol 
the horitcui than when at a dilliince from it j for which *** 
there have bciii various reafons afTtgned. The 
ii'g account is given by Mr Fergufimt “ Thefe 
naries, although at great difiance* from the earth, ap¬ 
pear floating as it were on the furface uf our atmo* 
fplicre, HOF/cC, a little way beyond the clouds; of '’"•S' 
which thofe about F, dirciAly over our heads at E, 
are nearer its than thofe about H or c in the horizon 
I'lF.c. *l’Kcrcforc, wben the fun or moon appear in the 
horizon at <» they are not only feen in s part of the Iky 
which is really farther from us than if they were 
any confiderablc altitudr, as abouty,' but they are al- 
fo feeii through .1 greatrr quantity of atr and vapoifrs 
at c than at /. llcrt; vre have two concurring appear. 

BTien 
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Harvttt aiiopi wlikh di-ctite our imagination, tiid caufc tu to 
and Hori- jjjy fun and moon to a greater didance at their 
Mmm •■‘*'"'5 tiling about c, than when they are confider. 

■ * . ahiv high, as Mf: firft, their teming to be on a 

part at the atmofplicre at c, which is really farther 
than/from a Iped^ator at K ; and, feeonJly, thtir br¬ 
ing fti-ii thnmgli a grofler nicdinm when at c thau when 
at/, which, by rendering llirm dimmer, cuiirti ns to 
imagine them to he at a yet greater didance. And as, 
in hoth cal'es, liny are fern much tinder the fame angle, 
we naturally judge them to be krgeft when tlicy feeiu 
farthcO from us. 

“ Any one may fatisfy hiinfclf that the moon appenra 
under no greater angle in the horixon than on Uic oie* 
iidian, by taking a large (hcct of paper, and rolling it 
up ill the form of a lube, nf fuch a width, that, ob- 
ferting the moon through it when flie rifea, Ihe may ta 
it were jud till the tube : then tie a thread round it 
to keep it of that fixe ; and when the moon comet to 
the meridian, and appears much left to the eye, look 
at her again through the fame tube, and Ihe wQl fill it 
juft, as touch, if not jpior^, than the did at her,(l{|ur. 

“ VVlieo the full inooti.4a in her perigee, or at oer 
kaft dift»Rce from the «etth, Ak ia uwn uo^'a tirgtr 
Mfflef^adLm&.tSeitfaTe appear ki||jper tna when Ike 

if that^i^ of the atmo- 
. BKire rep^te'.^artth vapours 

; and 

tke Uaetr by refer- 
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By Mr 
Bubb. 


rng-li 
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t^U. the kijmtr by refer- 
ip^ftaaco, ^noudog that 
9an appear big. 
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are i«'or aear the 
eye of the^^eorniiity of 

feverat leSrOed men have been led to in- 
.Mm.iata the cai^e .of thii phenomenon; and after en- 
iKt^'OVttog to find certain reafuns, founded on the prin- 
.^plea of phyfict, they have at lail pronoua^d this 
.plienotnenon a mere optical illufiun. 

3i The ynncipal dillertations which I- hnse fren 
oonducir.g to give wj iiiformatton on (his fubjedt, or. 
helping to throw any light on tiie fame, have been thofe 
printed in the Tmnfaftions of the Rbyal Society, the 
Academy of Sciences at Paiis, the flciman Aits, and 
Dr Smith’s Optics;, but as all the accounts which 1 
have met with in thefe writings any way relative to 
this fubjefl, hiivc not given me that fatisfaOion which 
I have defircd, curiolity has induced me to iniiiiirc after 
Ae caiifc of this fingutar phenomenon in a manner 
fomewhat Jifierrnt from that which others have done 
fceforc me, and by fuch experiments and obfii vations 
as have appeared to me pertinent; fume of which have 
been as follows, via. 

'* 1 have obferved the rifing and fetting fun near 

the viflhle horiion, »ud near riling grrtundv rli vated 

above the vifibtc liorizon about half a degree, and found 
him to appear larged when ncarto the vifiblc horizon; 
and particularly a confiderablc altemtiuii of his magni¬ 
tude and light has always appeared to me from the 
time of his being itt Uic hoiizou at riling, to the time 


ofhiibeinga degree or two above the horizon, and 
the contraiy at his fetting; which property 1 have 
cndtJvourcd to receive as a prejudice, and an impo- 
fition on my light and Judgment, the ufual reafuns for, 
this appearance. 

“ 4. I have alfo obferved that the fun near the ho- 
riion appears to put on the figure of a fpheroid, having 
its vertical diameter appearing to the naked eye fliorier 
than the horizontal diameter ; and bymcafiiriug tliofc 
diameters in a telefcope, have found the vertical one 
Ihorter than the other. 

“ 5. I have made frequent obfervations and rompa- 
rifons of the apparent magnitude of the fun’s d Ilk, »ith 
obJeQi directly under him, when he has been near the 
horizon, and with fuch objeds as I have found by 
meafuremeut to be of eqiuil breadth with the fun’s dia¬ 
meter; but in the fudden tranfltiun of the eye fiom 
the fun Co the object, and from Uie ohjeft to the fun, 
have always found the ftin to appear leaft ; and that 
when two right lines have been imaginarily produced 
by the Tides of thofe equal magnitudes, they hate not 
'appeared to keep parallel, but to meci beyond the 
fun. 

“ 6. From thefe and other likcciicumflanccs, I firll' 
began to fufpefl that a fudden dip of the fun into the 
horizontal vapours, might fomchow or other be tbi; 
caufe of a fudden apparent change of magnitude, nl- 
thougb'ihe hoHzoitCal vapours had been dil'allowcd to 
be able to produce any other than a rcfniAion in a 
vertical diredion ; and, reducing things to calculation, 
found, that from the time when the fun is witliin a J-. 
ameter or two of the horizon, to the time wlirn he u 
B femidiameter below the horizon, the fun’s nyi. be¬ 
come paffable through fuch a length of incdiiiiri, icc- 
kuning in U>e dtrediun ul the rays, that the total qtnn- 
city of medium (reckoiniig bi>th depth and dculiiy) 
through which the rays pafs, being eaiiiparcd with 
the like total dejith and denfity through uiiieh tlur 
pafs at feveral elevations, it was propoitiunahle to the 
dificrence of apparent magnitude, as appealing to the 
naked eye. 

7. This circumllimcc of fudden incre.ilc and de— 
creafe of apparent magniinJe, and as fuddui Hecitafc 
and inercafe of light (for the y both go ti'g. thci ), fi-cm- 
cd to me no improbable caiilc of the plicnoinenun, aU 
thongh I could nut thru perceive how Inch vapours 
might contrihtite tow.vd enlarging the diameter of the 
fun in a horizontal direiiiun. 

“ 8. I therefore examined the- fun’s dillc again and 
again, by the naked eye and by icli fcopes, at different 
altitudes; and, among feveral drcurnllamcs, found the 
fular tnacultv to appear larger and plainer la the naked 
eye, and through a telefcope, the fun being near the 
horizon, thau they had appeared the fame days when 
the fun was on the meridian, aud to appe.araiice more 
llrongly defined, yet obfctired. 

“ 9. A little before fuiifetting, I have often feen the 
edge of the fun, with fuch protuberances and indenturca 
as have rendered him in appearance a veiy odd figure s- 
tb<? pri>tolii'r.<nr» tbixitiiig out far beyond, and ibi* 
indentures prelTmg into the difk of the luii; and always 
through n teUfeope magnifying JJ times, the lower 
limb has appeared with a red glowing arch beneath it, 
and clufe (othe edge of the fun, while the other parts 
have bceu clear. 
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lo. At funfctting, tlierc protuberances and indcn* 


turcs have appcarid to flide along the vertical limba, 
Moon lower limb to the higiicr, and there vanifti- 

ing, fo as often to form a fegmciit of the fui/s upper 
limb, apparently feparated irom the difk for a fmall 
Ipace ot time. 

“ II. At funrifiog I have fccn the like protuberan¬ 
ces, indentures, and dices, above defcribed •, but with 
this difference of motion, that at funriOng the)- firll 
appear to rife in the fun’s upper limb, and Uide or move 
(’ownward to the lower limb ; or, which is the fame 
thing, they always appear at the rtfing and fetting of 
the fun, to keep in the fame paraliclsof altitude by the 
lelcfcopc. This property has been many timea fo dif- 
iciiiibic, even by the naked eye, that 1 have obferved 
the fun’s upper limb to (liuot out towards right and left, 
aim move downwards, forming the upper part of the 
•I lk and apparent portion of a UfTer Ipheroid than the 
Itiwci' part at rifing, and the contrary at fetting. 
'I'lirmigh the lelcfeupe this hat appeared more plain lO 
proportion to the power of magnifying. 

“ 12. I'hefe protuberances and indentures fo ealily 
ii.tiifureahle by the micrometer, whilft the telefcope 
wires appeared flr.-iight, enabled me to conclude, that 
certain llrata of the atmofpherc have difl'erent refra^ve 
puwerti; and, lying horizontally acrofs the conical or 
cycloiddl fpaee traced out by the rays between the eye 
iiud that part of the aimofphcrc firft touched by the 
niys, mull have hren thc'caiife of fuch apparent pro¬ 
tuberances and indentures in a horirxinla] diredion 
aerofs the fun’s vertical limbs } and alfo that the bot¬ 
toms of thofe protuberances and indentures mull be 
confiderably eiilaiged, and removed to appearance far- 
thci fiuiii the centre of the diAc than they would have 
bein had there been no fuch (Irata to rtfraA. 

** 13. Before funtiliiig, when the fnn has been near 
the tropic; and the iky, at the ntmofl extent of the 
horizon, hath appeared very dear ; and when certain 
fogs have appealed in llrata placed alternately between» 
the hills, and over intervening rivers, valleys, &c. fo 
as to admit a figlit of the riring fun over thofe fogs | I 
have obferved with admiration the moil dillant trees 
nnd bulhinents, which at ocher timet have appeared 
final] (u the naked eye, but while the fun baa been 
pairing along a little beneath the horizon obliquely un¬ 
der them, jull before funrifing, when the fun haa been 
•thus approaching towards trees and bulhmeoti, they 
have grown apparently very large to the naked eye, 
and alfo through a telefcope ; and they have loll that 
apparent largencfs as che-run has been pafled by them. 
Thus a few trees Handing together on the rifing 
grouiid, at the dillancc of a few miles, have appeared 
to grow up into an apparent mountain. Such apparent 
mountains formed from trees put on all forms and lhapes, 
as Hoping, peipendicular, over-leaning, &c. hut f»on 
reeovci their natural appearance when the fun is pafled 
by them, or got above the horizon. 

“ 14. Mountains tliemidves, at adiflance, fometimei 
.*ippe'jr larger than at other times. Bealls and cattle 
in the midll of, and being furrounded with, water, 
tijipear nearer to us than when no water furmunds tliem. 
•Cattle, houfea, trees, all objedls on the fummit of a 
hill, when feen through a fog, and at a properdillance, 
nppear enlarged. All bodies admi^of larger apparent 
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“ But more particularly, 

“ ly. I took acylindrical glafs-veflclabout two feet 
high; and having giaduaCed itsfides to inches. 1 placed 
it upright on a table, with a piece ol paper under the 
bottom of the glafs, on which paper were drawn pa¬ 
rallel right lines at proper diflynces from each other; 
and having placed a lliilling at the bottom of the veflVl, 
it was nearly as low as the paper. Pouring water into 
the vcffcl, and viewing the {hilling through the medium 
of water with one eye, whilft I beheld with the other 
eye where the edges of the fltilling were projcdled on 
the paper and its parallels, I found the lliilling appear 
larger at every additional inch depth of the water ; and 
this was the cafe if either eye was ufrd ; a^id the fame 
when the eye was removed far from the fuiface or near 
to it, or in any proportion thereto. 

'* j 6. I took large veflcls; and, ftlling them with wa. 
ter, placed different bodies at the bottoms of thofe vef- 
feU. Italwaya followed, that the greaterdepth of water 
1 looked through, in the direSloo /rom my eye to the 
ol{}ed« IQ the water, the acayw thofe ohjt^ appeared 
to ne. bodies apjpf^d tn(ffe.meliow.aad 

•tiiot, ii^ dvk bo4i** rathceCb<Wdeftud,.tbaaoutof 
the wat^, when they vent not Aad 

thus they appeared pn^cf .wbatqwa f ofw 

lions I td^«i-.«he bo<Mis*t 

“ 17. r placed differ^ 
water, and 

booiea la and Shroagk tite'V 
to me plain, satjpoaottQ^ ' 
a little LaiyaC/the 
larged, a^ al^wiM largcf 
water. Tbnsamlliacaf 
a crowa, witliarcd ^ 
to the Oin, when the, 
this experitteot I.coacluded, 
act only laivar,Jmt ver]y diftwA^MtlM.inen^V 

^ from thm expenmeota hadam Q confinniitiM. of 
his d^rioe>^tbat the aspeaEaBces Created ^ arift fieina 
tbedifercmt llrata of the atnoTphcni 4-.and then eon- 
.eludes, that the rays coming from the AiQ tee bj:the 
horizontal vnpouri “ firll obilru£ted, and many of 
them totally abforbed j the reft proceeding with a re¬ 
tarded motion, arc thereby firft refledltd, and then left 
refrafted through the humours of the eye ; ai^, laftly, 
that hereby the image 00 the retina becomes enlarged.*’ 

Sect. VII. O/draiving a Meridian Line. i^ar 

Mid Sidereal TV/wc, and of the Equation of ^itne. 

Tilt foundation of all aftronomical obfervations is a 
knowledge of the craft time when the fun, or any 
other ofthccelellial bodies, comet to the meridian ; and 
therefore aftrononiera bare been very attentive to the 
mull proper methods of drawing a meridian line, by 
which only thii can be exaftly known. The eafieft 
method of doing this is the following, recommended by 
Mr Fergufon, and is found a very good method of 
placing a fun-dinl horizontally on its pedeftal. 3^4 

Make fouror live concentric circles (fig. 5.), about aFergufon’* 

quarter of an inch from one another, 011 3 fiat hoard a-^'^'hod «f 

bouiafoot in breadth ; tod let the oulmoft circle be but'’’*’* ’"* • 

meridisa 


little 


hue. 
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l^uMlMi littk tilts the botrd wiU contain. Fit t pin pert 
4 TMi<>fcc.^iiJtc»Urly in the centre, and of fuch a length that ita 
whole fhadow may fall within the innermoft circle fur 
at IcaH four hour* m the middle of the day. The pin 
ought to be about the eighth part of an inch thick, and 
to hare a round blunt point. The board being fet 
cxadlly level in a place where the fun ihinei, fuppofe 
from eight in the moniing till four in the afternoon, 
about which honrt the end of the fhadow (hould fall 
without aU the ctrcln; watch the timei in the forettoun 
■whenthe extrcniilyof the ftiortcninglhadowsjufttouch- 
as the icveral circlet, and there make mark». Then, 
in the afternoon of the fame day, watch the leagthen- 
ing fhadow ; and where itt end touches the Several cir- 
dca in going over them, make marks a!fo. Laftly, 
With ■ pair of compafles, find eicaftly the middle point, 
l>etwccu the two marks os any mle, and draw a ftrai^ 
line from the centre to that point; vdrich Coe witTbe 
covered at noon by the fhadow of a ftsaU opri^ wire, 
which fhould be vvt ia the idace erf rite'ptn;' V%e tea- 
fan for drawing levend ctmea il, chat hi cafd one part 
«f the day fhould prw i i' diar, a<^ ^ ethCT 
whacdowiyi if ypt adliidbe tiff* 
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fikr'^dff !Bi}ti>de^of the 
At two ligfafftAwft&fe cea- 
IkthefaWe t det tae eyvfigbtbie a 
Aiin~hiib~. bat tba otfaeKt diameter OMift be eqtal to 
o«Im taagcnt «£ (be Awble diftaoce of the north ftar from 
4 bc |Mil* ( tbe'dldaiice of the Aghtabeing: made rtdiui, 
teC 'Ae ftUe W ritetted to the end of a ftraight rtder | 
then when you would make ufe of h, lay the ruler on 
a toria ontal ptaoe, fo that the end which the ftile 
is Axed may overhang; then look through the eycAgbt, 
nendg tiw inftntment till tbe north ftar appears to 
tooeh the circumfemice of the hole in the other Aght, 
on tbe fame hand with the girdle of Caffiupcia, or on 
the oppoAte Ade to that whereon the ftar in the Great 
Bear’s rump is at that time s then draw a line by the 
odge of the rtder, and it will be a true meridian line. 

T fill I. ^ meridLan line being by either of thefe methods 
Idrawn* the time wheo the fun or any other 
" of noon. <h< celeftitl bodies is cxaftly in the meridian, may 
be found by a common quadrant, placing the edge of 
it along the line, and obferving when the fun or other 
luminary can be feen exaftly ihroogh its two fights, 
and noting exsAly the time; which, fuppofing the lu. 
ninsry viewed to be the fun, will be exa£lly noon, or 
tt o’clock } but u the apptrent diameter of the fun 
is pretty large, it ought to be known exaftly when 
hii centre is in the meridian, which will be feme ihort 
VoL. II. Part IL 
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foaec after his weftem limb has atrivefl at it, and he- Equaiio* 
fore his eafteCn limb comes thither. It will be proper,®! 
therefore, to obferic exaftly the time of the iwo limbs 
being feen through the lights of tlu quadrant; :iiu1 iIk- 
half of the difference between thefe limcB added to the 
one or fubtrafted from the other, will give the exatt 
time when the fun's centre is in the meridian, \^’llac 
'we fay with regard to the fun, is alfo appHoable to the 
noon; but not to tbe ftari, which have no fenAble 
diameter. To render this more intelligible, the fol¬ 
lowing fbort defeription of the quadrant, and method 
of taking the altitudes of celelli^ bodies by it, i, fub- 
joined. 

Let HOX (Ag. 195.) he a hori/.ontal lii.e, fup-- 
^fed to be extended from the eye at A to X, where 
tbe iky and earth feem to meet at the end uf u longchc cilcAial 
and level plain j and let S be the fun. 'J'he arc XV Iodic-., 
vnftbc the fun's height above tin- horizon at X, and 
hfouid by the inftrument EDO, whicli is a quadrant- 
al board, or plate of metal, divided into 9c equal paits 
or degrees on its limb DPC; and lias a euuple of little 
brtfs plates, as a and t, with a fmull hole in each of 
them, called Jighl‘hoUt, fur looking through, parallel 
to the edge of the quadrant whereon they Hand. To 
the centre E is Axed one end of a thread 1 ', raUed tlic 
ptHmh‘Bae, which has a fmall weiglit or plummet P 
Axed to its other end. Now, if an ubferver lio!ds the 
quadrant upright, without inclining it to cither Ade, 
and fo that the horizon at X is feen through the light- 
holes a and b, the plumb line will cut or hang over 
the beginning of the degrees at 0, in the edge EC 1 
but if be elevates tbe quadrant fo as to look through 
the Aght-holes at any part of the heavens, fuppofe to 
the fun at S; juft fo many degrees as he elevates ilie 
Agbt-hole b above the horizontal line HOX, fo many 
degrees will the plumbTine rut in the limb CP of the 
quadrant. For, let the ubferver’s eye at A be in the 
centre of the celellial arc XYV (and he may br faid 
' to be ill the centre of the fun’s apparent and diurnal 
erbir, let him be on what part of the earth he will), in 
whieh arc the fun it at that time, fuppofe 35 degrees 
high, and let the obferver hold the quadrant fo that he 
may Are the fun througli the Aghl^holeB: the plumb- 
line freely playing on the quadrant wiU cut the 35th de¬ 
gree in the limb CP, equal to the number of degrees 
of the fun's altitude at the time of ubfervatiou. (N. B. 
Whoever looks at the fun muft have a fmoked glafs 
before his eyes, to fave them from hurt. Tbe better 
way' is, not to look at the fun through the nght-bolcsj 
but to hold the quadrant facing ilie eye at a little di¬ 
ftaoce, and fo that, the fun fhiniag through one hole, 
the my may be feen to Fall on the other.) , 

By obfervation made in the manner above dirc£lcd,p;(j-^,j„(.j 
H tt found, that tbe ftars appear to go round the earth iictw«en 
in 2 3hourt^6 minutes 4 fecocids, andihefun in 24hours;rolar and 
fo that th» ftars gain three minutes y6 feconds upon 
the fun every day, which amounts to one diurnal revo-'**^ 
lution in a year; and therefore, in 365 days as mcafu- 
red by the returns of the fun to the meridian, there are 
36$ days as meafured by the ftars returning to it: tbe 
former are called fofar dayt, and the latter Jiilrreal. 

If the earth had only a diurnal mutton, without au 
ftonual, any given meridian would revolve from the fuu 
to the fun again in the fame quantity of time as from 
any ftar to the fame ftar again ; becaufe the fuu would 
sever chance his place with refpe£t to the ftars. 
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'ti nnli adrauce* almod a degree eaftward io ita 
orbit in the time that it turns eaftward round ita axisi 
whatever ftar pafTes over the tneridian on any day with 
the fun, will pafs over the fame meridian on the next 
(lay when the fun is almoft a degree il)ort of it; that 
ia, 3 miDutes 56 fccoiiils fouiicr. If the year cuntain* 
ed only 360 days, as the ecliptic does 360 degrees, 
the fun’s apparent place, fo far as hU motion is equa¬ 
ble, would change a degree every day s and then the 
fidereal days would be jud 4 minutes (horter than the 
foUr. 

Let ABCDEFGHIKLM (fig. 179.)be the earth’s 
orbit, in which it goes round the fun every year, accord¬ 
ing to the order of the letters, that is, from weft to 
ealt; and turns round its axis in the fame way from the 
fun to the fun ogalb in every 24 hours. Let S be the 
fun, and R a fixed Aar at fuch an immenfe diAaoce, thsA 
the diameter of the earth's orbit bears no feniible pro¬ 
portion to that diAaiicc. Let Nn be any particular 
meridian of the earth, and N a given point or place 
upon that meridian when the earth is at A, the fun S 
hides the Aar R, which would always be hid if the earth 
never removed from A ; and confequeittly, as the earth 
turns round its axis, the point N would always come 
round to the fun and Aar at the fame time. But when 
the earth has advanced, fuppofe a twelfth part of its 
orbit, From A to B, its motion round its axis will bring 
the point N a twelfth part of a natural day, or two 
hours, fooner to the Aar than to the fun ; fur the angle 
of NBn is rqaal to the angle ASB $ aud therefore 
any Aar, which comes to the meridian at noon with 
the fun when the eai lh is at A, will conic to the me¬ 
ridian at 10 in the forenoon when (he earth it at 
When the earth comes to C, the point N wilt have 
the Aar on its meridian at 6 in the morning, or four 
hours fooner than it comes round to the fun ; for it 
muA revolve from N to n, before it has the fun in its 
meridian. When the earth comes to D, the point N 
will have the Aar on its meridian at & in the morning ; 
but that point muA revolve fix hours more from N to n, 
before it has mid-day by the fun; for now the angle 
ASD is a right angle, and fo is NDn : that it, the 
earth has advanced go degrees in ita orbit, aud muA 
turn 90 degrees on its axis to carry the point N from 
the Asr to the fun ; for the Aar always comes to the 
meridian when Nn is parallel to RSA; becaufe DS 
it but a point in refpeft of RS. When the earth it 
at £, the Aar comes to the meridian at 4 in the morn¬ 
ing; at F, at two in the morning ; and at G, the 
earth having gone half round its orbit, Npoints to the 
ftar R at midnight, it being then directly oppofitc to 
the fun; and therefore, by the earth's diurnal motion, 
the Aur comes to the meridian 12 hours before the lun. 
When the earth is at H, the Aar comes to the meridian 
at 10 in the evening ; at I, it cumes to the meridian 
at R, that is, ifihouri before the fun ; at K, tS hours 
h^re him i at L, 20 hours; at M, 22 ; and at A, 
with the fun again. 

^hus it is plain, tnat an tbfolute turn of the earth 
iM Its axis (which » always completed when any par¬ 
ticular meridian eomra to he parallel to its filuatiun at 
apy time of the day before) never brings the fame me¬ 
ridian round from the fun to the fun again ; but that 
the earth requires as much more than one turn on its 
axh to finifh a natural day, as it has gone forward la 
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that time; which, at a mean Aate, is a 3S5th part of^quatlonof 
a circle. Hence, in 365 days, the earth turns 366 ,^*"**»^**. 
times round its axis j and therefore, as a turn of the ' ’ " 

earth on its axis completes a fidereal day, there muA 
be one fidereal day more in a year than the number 
uf fulai days, be ihc number wbat it will, on the earth 
or any othrr planet; one turn bring loA with rerpeCt 
to the number of folar days iu a year, by the planet's 
going round the fun ; juA as it would be loA to a travel¬ 
ler, who, in going round the earth, would lofe one day 
by following the apparent diurnal motion of the fun ; 
and coi.fcqucntly would reckon one day lefs at his re¬ 
turn (let him take what time he would to go round 
the earth) than tbofe who remained all the while at the 
place from which he fet out. So if there were twoesrths 
revolving equally on tlieir axis, and if one remained 
at A until the other had gone round the fun from A 
to A again, that earth which kept its place at A would 
have ita folar and fidereal days always of the fain^ 
length ; and fo would have one folar day more than 
tlw other at Hs return. Henee, if the earth turned 
bat once round it# axis in a year, and if that turn was 
aade-xha fame way as the eayth goes roiaad the fun, 
there wo^ bf cpotiaqil 4 ay 00 ottc fide of the earth, 
lad coiuirnH&ai^.eatheotW> >.% 382. 

The w^'affiotioB Qs its 
form aod equiLat tubes t 

would tne.fo^M,9|Riml 1 
were a 

orbit. But.tl^ittAVa 
axil, aod 4^1^ 
thefun's^t^ , , 

lidian agaia '^1tte.«luS’r;' 
a well regulated clock 1 
more : fo ihst the tintg 
and a UiK fon^ial 

of _ 

24th of IXebember.. The eai 0 t* if i$, goes 
aud true ell.the year rouodhi wiU be befott- 
fraqi the uth.of Deewber till the j eth ofAyn^ > 
from that time.tiQ the,# 6tb of June, the fon wip be be¬ 
fore the clock; from the 16th af June tiQ the giA «f 
AuguA, the clqab will be again before the fua 1 aoi 
from thence to the 24tb of December, the fun will be 
fafier than the clock. 

As the equation of time, or difference between the ^Qvstioo oJ 
time Ihown by a well regulated clock and a true fon-*^^ 
dial, depends upon two cauCet. namely, the obliquity* ' 
of the ecliptic, and the unequal motion of the earth in 
it, we Dull firA explain the effeds of thefc caufes fepa- 
rately confidered, and theu the united cSeAs refuhing 
from their combination. 

The earth’s motion on its axis being perfeAly equa¬ 
ble, or always at the fame rate, and the plane of the 
equator being perpendicular to its axis, it is evident 
that in equal times equid portions of the equator pafa 
over the meridian : ao^ fo would equal portions of the 
ecliptic, if it were parallel to, or coincident with, 
the equator. But. as the ecliptic is oblique to the 
equator, the equable motion of the earth carries un¬ 
equal portions of the ecliptic over the meridian ra 
equal times, the difference being proportionate to the 
obliquity : and aa fume parts of the ecliptic are much 

more 
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Kqiiitioa ofmore oblique than otberHi tlinfe diiTerences are un- 
J'rinc, Jtc. equal amonc themfelre*. 'rherefore, if two fun* Ihould 
ftavt from tnc beginning either of Arie* or l.ihra> and 
cootinue to move through equal arc* in equal times, 
une in the equator end the other in the ecliptic, the 
equatorial fun would always return to the meridian in 
t4 hour* time, as meafured by a well regulated clock : 
but the fun in the ecliptic wuuld return to the meridian 
fometimei fooner and fometime* later than the equa> 
torial fun; and only at the fame moment* with him 
on four days of the year { namely, the aotb of March, 
wheothe fun enters Arie*; the iift of June, when he 
enter* Cancer; the 23d of September, when he enter* 
Libra 1 and the 2 td of December, when he enters Ca> 
pricora ; and to this hflitiou* fun the motion of a well 
>‘cK'>lated clock always anfwers. 
iig.iSo. LctZnrztii be the earth; ZrRa,its ash; 

&c. the equator; ABCDE, tee. the ooHhera half of the 
ecliptic from nr to on the fide of the globe Aext 
the eye $ and MNOP, dec. tbe foutbem haH oit the 
oppofite fide from a to qp. Let thepoiata tt A, B, 
C, D, £, F, kc. qoite .rovitd fren nr M ^ tfuitt 
bound eqdti porticHitwf'the.cdipuc, gatte tbriMa in 

^Ftbe equttoif'dtfeffbd is e^a! 
tas V '«M let W the meri* 

. 'ifMliiNBMc, and 
! «ql|li^ trim rrfpeft 
of degmi, 
'be nearer the 
oV^ftycDrrtfponding 
to/; and 
: i. and there* 

; ^UbiUUu every 
iat 't^'F^xthaatbe fifii* 
retfon, 

ibrtlM de^ until the 

__ _ifimatnato/*/ trbtdi two 

■ e^tuHi to rt ' ifr a tia tbe TwentnaOj ^oth fint 
rit ptectfely at noon by the clock. 
'Wbit&'tbe -^fuirdafcr^tbe fecond quadrant of 
Iheeeliptk: FGHIKL from Cancer to a, he cornea 
later to tbe meridian every day than the fi^iooi fun 
iRoviag through the fecond quadrant of the equator 
from/to A ( for the points at G, H, I, K, and L, 
being farther from the meridian, their correfpooding 
points at it U aud I, muft be later of coming to H : 
and at both funs come at the fame moment to the 
point A, they come to the meridian at the moment 
of boon by the clock. 

In departing from Libra, through the third qua* 
drant, the real fun going through MNOPQ_^towards 
Vf at R, and the fiaitiout fun through mn^q toward* 
r, the former eomes to the meridian every day foooer 
than the latter, until the real fun comet to vy, and the 
fiAitioui to r, and then they come both to the meridian 
at the fame time.- 

Xaftly.Aathereal fun moves equably thro’ STUVW, 
from Vf toward* nr ; and the fictitious fun thro* rtuw, 
fr6m r towards ‘V',thc former comeslaier every day 
to the meridian than the latter, until they both arrive 
n tbe point <Y', and then they make it noon at tbe 
fame time with the clock. 

Having explained one cafe of the diSerence oftime 
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ftown by a well-regulated clock and a true fun-dial,* 
aud confidered the fun, not the earth, a* moving in the 
ecliptic i we now proceed to explain the other enuft of 
this difTerence, namely, the inequality of the fun’s ap* 

parent motion ; which i* flowed in fnmmrr, when the 
fun is farihell from the earth, and fvviftefl. in winter 
when he is nearcll to it. But the earth’* motion on its 
axis is equable all the year round, and is performed 
from weft to call; which is the way that the fun ap* 
pears to change his place in the ecliptic. 

If the fun’s motion were equable in the eliptic, the 
whole difference between the equal time as fhowti by 
the clock, and the unequal time as fhown by the fiiii, 
would arife from tbe obliquity of the ecliptic. But the 
fuo’s motion fometimes exceeds a in 24 hours, 

though generally it it Icfs; and #hen bis motion it 
(ioweft, any particular meridian will revolve fooner to 
him than when hit motion is quickeft ; for it will over¬ 
take him in Icfs time when he advances a Lfs fpace than 
when be moves through a larger. 

Now, if there were two funs moving in the plane of 
tke ecliptic, fo at to go round it in a year ; the one 
deferibing an equal arc every 24 hours, and the other 
di'fcribing fometimes a left arc in 24 hours, and at 
other times a larger, gaining at one time of the year 
what it loft at the oppofite j it is evident, that cither 
of thefe funs would come fooiicr or later to the men* 
dian than tbe other, at it happened to be behind or 
before the other; and when they were both in con* 
jundlion, they would come to the meridian at the fame 
moment. 

As the real fun moves unequably in the ecliptic, let 
us fuppofe a fidlitioas fun to move equably in a circle 
coincident with the plane of the ecbptic. Let ABCD 
(fig. l8t.) be the ecliptic or orbit in which the real 
fun moves, and the dotted circle abeti the imaginary or¬ 
bit of th.- fi^itious fun ; each going round in a year 
according to tbe order of letters, or from weft to eaft. 

Let HIKL be tbe earth turning round its axis the 
fame way every 24 hours; and fuppofe both funs to 
fttrt from A and a, in a right line with the plane of the 
meridian £H, at the fame moment: the real fun at 
A, being then at his greateft diftance fiom ihe 
earth, at which time his motion is ftoweft; and tlie 
fiditiou* fnu at a, whofe motion is alwavs equable, 
becaufe hit diftance from the eaith is fuppofed to be 
always the fame. In the time that the meridian re¬ 
volves from H to H again, according to the order of 
the letters HIKL, the real fun has moved from A to 
F: and the fiditious with a quicker motion from a to 
/through a large arc: therefore, tlic meridian EH 
will revolve fooner from H to A under the real fun at F, 
than from HE to i under the fi^itious fun at f; and 
confequently it will then be noon by the fun-dial fooii- 
er than by the clock. 

As the real fun moves from A towards C, tlie fwift- 
nefs of hi* motion iitcreafea all the way to C, where it 
it at the quickeft. But notwithftanding this, the fic¬ 
titious fun gains fo much upon the real, foon after his 
departing from A, that the increaling velocity of the 
real fun docs not bring him up with the equally-moving 
fiditious fun till the former comes to C, and the latter 
to e, when each has gone half round its rcfpeflive or¬ 
bit; and then being in conjundion, the meridian EH, 
Kvolving to £K| cones to both funs at the fane time. 



..fckukt ut g and Uwrcfora it » noen by them both st the feme mo* 

ihe rUocti increafed velocity of the real fun» now being 

. 'ai the <}atcRcA, carrks him.before the fiditioua one } 

and therefore, the fame meridiau will come to the iic« 
titiooe fun (ountr than to the real: for vhilft the fie* 
titioue fuo movei irom e to f', the real fun moves 
through a greater arc from C to C : cnofc^iiently tht 
point K has its noon hy the clock when it comes to i, 
but not its noon by the fun till it comes to L And 
although the eeloclty of the real dtmtoifltes all the 
way fmm C to A, and the fiftitious fun hy ao equable 
motion is dill coming nearer to the real fun» yet they 
are in cunjundioQ till the one cones to A and the o* 
thcr to a, and tll« it is Boon by them both at the 
fame moment. • 

Thus it appeara, that the folar noon is always later 
than noon hy the cluch whil& the fun goes from C M 
A ; fooncT, whild he goes from A to C; andat tkefc 
twu points the lun and clock being equal, it it hoob by 
them loth at the fane moment. 

The piont A is called the fun’s beesufie 

uheii he is llieie he is at his greatelt dillaoce from tht 
•arth i the point C his p.rigre, becauie when iu it be 
is at liU trail dillaiice from the earth : and a right line, 
as AKC, drawn through the earth’s centre, from one 
of the points to Uiu other, is called the line of the Af- 
ftiks. 

Tlic didnncc that the fun has gone in any time from 
LU apog"! (lint thcdidnuce he has to go to it, though 
ever fu IiiiIl'} is called his mranttnoniiily, and is reckon* 
ed ill ligiis and degrees, atloiviiig jo degrees to a fign. 
7 'liiir, when the fun has gone fiippufe 174 degrees from 
Ins .npogec at A, he n faid to be 5 figns I4degrees 
fiom it, wliich is Iiis mean anomaly } and when be is 
gone fnppofe 35^ degree, from his apogee, lie it faid 
lu be 11 tigns 25 degrees from it, alUiuu^ he be but 
5 degteesfliort of A in coming round to it again. 

From what was Paid above,, it appears, that whentbe 
{nil’s anomaly is Icfs than (> figus, that is, when be i< 
anywhere between A and C, in the half ALC of bis 
orbit, the folar noun precedes the clock soon | but 
when bis anomaly it more than 6 tigns, that is, when 
he i.i anywhere between C aud A, in tb< half CDA 
Ilf his orbit, the dock noon precedes the isdar. WhM 
his anomaly is 0 I'lgns 0 degrees, that is, when he is ia 
his apogee at A; or 6 dgns o degrees, which is wbea 
he is in his perigee at C i he comes to the meridian at 
the moment that the fictitious fun docs, afid tbea it is 
noon by them both at U«c fame iudant. 

Sect. VlII. 0/ caLuluii^g tie Dflinftt, MopAuJft, 
&o. ^'ibe Sun, Jid»o», uttd PiantU, 

To find the This is accompliflied hy finding out the borirxmtal 
nionii'b pal-alias'of the body who£e diftance you deiire to kuow; 
hi.n/nntal tiiBt is, the angle under whidi tl>e iemidiameteruf the 
parsUaa. ga-th wouldiappear provided wc cunid fee it finm thK 
body ; and this is to liB fuuiid out iu the. fallowing 
SUMiBcr: 
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X.et BAG (fig. 171.) be one half of the earth, AC Cslouhdng 
its femidiarocter, S the fun, m the moon, and ElCOL‘he Diftw* 
a quarter of the circle defcribed by the moon in 
volwing ftom the meridian to the meridian again. Let., 

CRS be the rational horizon of an obferver at A, ex¬ 
tended to the fun in the henvens i and HAO, his fen- 
fibie horizon extended to the moon’s orbit. ALC is 
the angle under which the earth’s femidiametcr AC iu 
feen From the moon at L ; which is equal to the sngis 
OAL, becaufe the right lines AO and CL which in¬ 
clude both thefe angles sre parallel. ASC is the angle 
under which the esnh’s femidiamccer AC is feen front 
the fun at S ; and is equal to the angle OAf, becaufs 
the lines AO and CRS are parallel. Now, it is found 
by obfervatioo, that the angle OAL is much greater 
than the angle OAf; but OAL is equal to ALC, 
and Of^is equal to ASC. Now as ASC is much 
Ids than ALC, it proves that the earth’s femidiametn- 
AC impear* noob greater as feen from the moon atL 
thiniron dieftiB at Spaad therefore the earth is much 
ihrthcs faum the fun than.frem the nooa. The quan- 
tkin qf.zWe4ragiea nay Wl|deterniiaed by obfervatioa 
iq ^ ibttowiBg manner a 

Lct.q, grtdaatcd- uiftmnaAt, «• DAE (the hreer 
the baav^ hwvg c moveable kdoBiVftii. 
be.&rad ffmf 

be parallel to 4^ jslane of. |he.-i 
AD «■ thaio^p^tian ' 
equim>At»l» ImvIr tht* i 
fees thrtDffa.tibe 
moveakle iiii:Bsata.i 
o, on the gra dp mii Jindb-^ 
let the preH6r.4^te:i. 
wolves aboob.^ 
dian 

fourth part.tetnd it ' 
in 6 hotra.M^minotoraisi 
rite etrth’eocatn-or pole. 

obferteds jAorao’ihe eerdt'aloflfiieei «$c oMsao-rasii^- 

fieem to have fonewiquartettauari the cai^.irbf)f4M> 

cones tuj.abc &fl6hle boriteii' at 01 for the. ebdav': 
threugh the fights e^wfaick'-fheie.tlHR marei iHI(;be' 
atA pctdejpwt from D, where it wes 'whoa Ae «ttt( 
feen at £. Now let the ext A moment when the miM 
is feen at 0 (whieh will be when.ihe it in or sear aha 
fenfible borkon) be carefoBy noted (o) tlutk may be 
known ia wbat time ihe has goae'fremfl tirO { wbidi 
time fiRstradted from 6 bwrs 12 minute* (the time 
of iter going from E to L ) leaves the tim«.ef herigetag 
froB.O to L, and affords am eafy meibod-for hading 
the angle OAL (called the mooa*t hvixonteil tmaUate^ 
wdiich it equal to the angle ALC) by tberollowing 
analogy: Asthe time (d'lhe moon’s deforibiag tbean 
EO it to 90 degreea, £0 it 6 houn I a minutes to the 
degiYCS of the arc D d E, which meafures the angle 
EAL; from which fubtrad 90degrees, and these re. 
mains the angle OAL, equal .to the angle ALC^ un* 
dcr which the earth’s femidiametcr AC it feen from 
the mooiu Now, fince sll tlie angles of a Hghulined 
triangle are equal to ido degrees, or to two rirtt 

•ngiK 



Kc)- Here proper allowance muft be msde for the refraAion, which being about 34 minutes of a degree in 
thb bonsoos wilt cauf* tbc moos’y centre to appear 34 midutes above the hornoB wltea her centre » mlly 
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CtJmiUtinRanglfi, and the fide* of a triangle arc always proper* 
die to the fines of the oppolfte anelci, fay, by the 

iVc. nf ^ ami • w * * M . ^ • A ^ ( 

ancle AI.C at the 
moon L, is to its oppofite fide ACi the earth’s femi- 
dianieten which is known to be 398; miles: fo is ra¬ 
dius, viz. the fine of 90 degrees, or of the right angle 
ACL, ta its oppofite fide AL, which is the moon’s 
diitance at L from the obferver’s place at A on the 
earth’s furfHcc; or, fo is the fine of the angle CAL 
to its oppofite fide CL, which is the moon's diitance 
from the earth’s centre, and comes out at wmean rate 
to be 240,000 miles. The angle CAL is equal to 
jKj what OAL wants of 90 degrees. 

Anmhcr Other methods have been fallen upon for determin* 
owihud. iiig the moon’s parallax ; of which the following is re* 
commended as the beft, by Mr Ferpufon, thu’ hither¬ 
to it has not been put in praftice. “ Let two obfervers 
be placed under the fame meridiarii one in- the northern 
hemifptiere and the other in riier ibutherti, at'Amh n 
diftwee fmm each other, that the ere of tSd-ctleftiri 
meridian included between their two zenitluintTbe it 
lead 80 or 90 degrees Let each obferveT mce the 
difiance of themo^rcenticAom hU zeahh.bytwns 
of M eateeding' godd'-iifli'<r » i etii', tftoBKot of 

her fi’lnd' thefc twp i d e hf ilti diftan* 

aifff tlteir (mhCraboire the 

4 ]i-iiHfee diftance be- 
^ tb fiorfzontal pa- 

wCiWt- 4 I(h^ fVom the 

thie'd(i^g)''«entioned 

M the 

^^'ed^t'iitaMlan-. Let 
it t' and 

-sAtife ktlmde EG h 34* 
Set'WfDppelfh to be te- 
iJsed WRwtbtmf bythe obfertent Aa 
'^IMb^wtpltKstarc ^Ute fame men'dlao tVEC/, and 
tojd d fcw n hcmifphrm) the fum of their latrtudts-Sa* 
' their diftanee fkwm each other. Z it the zenith 
OfV-ienDi,a!nd z the zenith of theCape of Good Rope; 
which'-ewif zenkhs are aifo 9 t^ 50' diftant from each 
Other, hi the'common celeftlal tneridian'Zs. To the 
•bferrer at Vienna the moon’s eentre will appear at a 
in the celefiiat meridianand at the fame infiant, to 
the obferwer at the Cape, ie will appear at 1 . Now fup- 
poft the nSDon’sdiftince Z ii from the zenith of Vienna 
lesbe “Jb* >' ft”, and her dHiancezi from the zenith of 
the Gape-of Good Hope to be 46® 4' 4?” : the fum of 
thefe two zenith difiameef (Zo-t-z^) k f^4® O' S4"t 
from which fttbtraft Sz® 50'*, the diftiOce of Zz be¬ 
tween the zeniths'of thefe two places, and there will 
remain l* iiy‘34"forthe arc fa, ordirtance between the 
two'ipparent phces of the moon’s ctnlre, re fern from 
V and from C. Then; fnppoftng the tabular radlus'to be 
to,eoo,ooo, the natnnl fine of 38* 1' 33" (the arc 2 ,a) 
I* and the natHrnl lin? oP 4^1* 4' 41'' (the 

wc s^') 18-7,202,821 : the fum of both thefe fines is 
23,305,637. Say iheTTfoTT, As >3,363,637 is to 
10,000,000, fo is I* 16' 34" to 57' iif", which is the 
moon’s horizontal parallax, 
if' tbt two places of obfervatloo be not ezaflly un- 
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dcr the fame meridian, their difference of longitude Cdculstini 
mutt be accurately taken, that proper allowance may '*** ;f***^*'l'‘ 
be made for the renoii's declination whilft llie is palling 
from the meridian of the one to the meridian of the ■ 
other. 

The p'arallax, and coofequently the diftance and bulk, 
of any primary planet, might be found in the above 
inauner, if the planet was near enough to (he earth, fo 
as to make the difference of its two apparent places fuf- 
ficiently fenfible*, but the nearcll planet is too remote 
for the accnrtcy required, 

The fun’s- dittance fnlm the earth might be found Parillax of 
the fame way, thoogh with more difficulty, if his hori- the fun dif- 
zontal partllai, or the angle O.^S equal to the angle *0 le 
ASC (fig-. 171.), were not fo fmiB as to be hardly 
perceptible, being fogne! in this way to be fcarce 10 fc- 
conds of a minute, or the 360th part of a degree. 

Hence all attranomers, both ancient and modern, have 
failed in Caking the fun’s painlJax to a fufficient degree 
of cxadlneft; but as feme of the methods ufed are rtry 
ingenious, and Ihow the great acutctiefs and fagacityof 
the ancient aftrvnomers, we lhall here give an account 
of them. The ilrft methml was invcined by 
parchus j and has been made ufc of by Ptolemy and chu«V ' 
Imi followers, and many other aftronomers. It depends nuthod of 
on an obfervation of an eclipfe of the moon : And the h. 
principles on which it is founded are, ifi. In a lunar 
eclipfe, the horizontal parallax of the fun is equal to 
the difference between the apparent femidiamrler of the 
fun, and half the angle of the conical lliadoiv ; which 
is eafily made out in this mnnner. Let the circle A FG 
(fig. 87.) reprefent the fnn, and 15 HC the earth ; let 
DHM be the lhadow, and DMC the half angle of the 
cone. Draw from the centre of the fun the light line pig. 

SD touching the cartel, and the angle D-SC is the ap¬ 
parent fcinuhafncter of the earth, feen from the fun, 
which is equal to the horizontal parallax of the fun ; 
and the an^e ADS is the apparent femidiameter of the 
fun fecn from the earth : 'Fhe external angle ADS 13 
equal to the two internals DMS and DSM, by the 
32d Prop. Elem. I. And therefore the angle DSM, 
or DSG, is equal to the difference of the angles AD.S 
and DMS. Half the angle of the cone is iqual 

to the difference of the horizontal parallax of the moon 
and the apparent femidiameter of the lhadow, feen from 
the earth at the difiance of the moon. For let CTE 
be the earth; CME the lhadow, which at the diftance 
of the Moon being cut by a plaiTCt the ftclton will be 
the circle FLK, whofe femidiamrter is FG, and is feen 
from the centre of the earth under the angle FTG. 

But by the 32d Prop. F-lcm. I. the anglr CF’P is equal 
to^thetwoifttervals FMT and F l'M, Wherefore the 
angle FMT is the difference of the two angles CFT 
and GTF: bnt the angle CFT' is the angle under 
which the femidiameter of the earth is feen from the 
moon, und this is equal to the horizontal parallax of 
the moon; and the angle GTF is the apparent fend- 
diameter of the lhadow feen from ilie earth’s centre. 

It is iherefurc evident that the half angle of the cone 
is equal to the difference'of the horizontal parallax of 
the moon, and the appaiviit femuliametcp of the flia- 
dow f«n from the earth. Wherefore, if to the appa¬ 
rent femidiameter of the fun there be iddcd the appa¬ 
rent femidiameter of the lhadow, and from the fum yoo 
take awty the hurizooul parallax of the inuun, there 
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Will remain In the Wizontal parallasofthefun; which 
therefore, if thefe were accurately known, would be 
likewife known accurately; but none of them cm be 
fo ezaAly and nicely obtained, at to be fufficient ior 
determining the parallax of the fun; for eery fmall 
errors, which caiiitoi be calil)' avoided in meafuring 
thefe angles, will produce very great errora in the pa¬ 
rallax i and there will be a prodigious difference in the 
diffuncesoftiiefun, when drawn Trotn thefe parallaxes. 
Fur example, Suppofe the horizontal parallax of the 
luuun to be 6 & ij'', the femidiameter of the fun i 6 \ 
Olid the femidiameter of the lhadow 44.' 30', we ftiall 
conclude from thence, that the paraliaa of the fuo 
was 15", and hit dillance from tlte earth about 
13,700 feniidiametcrs of the earth. But if them be 
an error committed, in determining the femidiatne- 
ter of the {haduw, of 13' in defeA (and certainly 
rlu' femidiameter of the lhadow cannot be had fo pre- 
(.ifely as not to be liable to fueb an error) ; that Ur if 
inlU-ad of 44’30” we put 44' 18" for the apparent di»> 
meter of the lhadow, ail the others remaining at befon» 
we flialt have the parallax of the fun 3", and its diftaacc 
from tlie earth almoll 70,000 femidiametert of the 
earth, which Is five times more than what it was by tb«. 
firlt pofition. But if the fault were in cxceCa, or tbc 
diameter of the fliadow. exceeded the true by i fo 
that we (huuld put in 44'42", the parallax would arife 
to 27'', and the Jiilance of the fun only 7700 of the 
earth's fcmidianieters; which is nine times left than 
what it comes to by a like error in drfed. If an er¬ 
ror in deftfl was committed of 15 ', which is ftill but 
a fmall milUkc, the fun’s parallax would be equal to 
nuthiiig, and his diffance inrinite. Wherefore, lince 
from fo fmall miflakcs the parallax and diltance of the 
fun vary fo much, it it plain tliat Uie dsflaiice of the 
lull cannot be obtained by this method. 

Since, therefore, the angle that the earth’s fenidia- 
metrr fubtends at the fun, is fo fmall that it cannot be 
determined by any obfervation, Ariffarchus Samius, 
an ancient and ga-at philofopher and altruuomer, con- 
Irircd a very ingruioiis way for nading the angle which 
the femidiameter of the moon’s orbit fubtends whcR 
feCH from the full: This angle is about 60 times big* 
ger than the former, fubteuded only by the earth’s le. 
niidiaineter. To find tliis angle, be lays down the fol* 
lowing principles: 

From the phafei of the moon, it bath been de- 
moiillrstcd, that if a plane paffed tlirougb tbe moon’s 
ccutve, to which the line joining the fuo and moon’s 
centre teas perpendicular, this plane would divide the 
illuminated licmifphea- of the moon from the dark one: 
and therefore, if this plane Ibould likewile pafa through 
the eye of a fpedatur on the earth, the moon would 
appear bifeded, or like a half circle { and a right line 
drawn fi-um the earth to tbe centre of the moon 
would be in tbe plane of illumination, and confequent- 
ly would be perpendicular to the right line which joins 
the centres of the fuo and moon. I.et S be the fun 
and T the cartb, ALj a quadrant of the moon’s or¬ 
bit i and let the line SL, drawn from the fun, touch 
the orbit of the nimm in L ; the angle 'i'LS will be a 
right angle 1 and therefore, when the moon is feen in 
L, it will appear bifeded, or juA half a ciicle. At 
the fatue time take the angle LTiij ^he elongation of 
the muoii from ilic fun, and then we Iholl have the angle 

i 
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LST, its complement to a right angle. But we have Calculating 
the fide Tl., by which we can imd tlic fide ST, tlic'^® 
diftance of the lun from tbe earth. PUneti, 

But the difKciilt point is to determine exadly the . . - 

moment ot timi. when the moon is hifeCAed, or in its 
true dichotoniy t there is u couliilerublr fpacc ofThl. iul- 
tiinebuth before and after the diciiotumy, nay even luthodinfuf- 
thc quadrature, when the moon will appeal bife£led, orA^*"^* 
halfacitile; fo that the exad moment of Lifedtiim 
cannot be known by obfervation, ur, experience tells 
us 1 and coiilequently, the true diilance of the fuo 
from the earth eannot be obtained by this method. 

Since the moment in which the true dichotomy hap¬ 
pens is uncertain, but it is certain that it happens be- 
fore the quadrature s Ricciolus takes that point of Kiccioluv's 
time wiiich is in the middle, between the time that tiicmetbvd. 
phahs begins to be doubtful whether it be bifeded or 
not, wd the time of quadrature : but he had dof>e 
better, if.iu bad taken the middle point between tite 
1^^ d beewes doubtful whether the moon’s fide 
Jg«ORf>re 4>r ftraight, aud the time again when it is 
^ehether- it is Araigbt or convex | which point 
of: thse it afeor tbe quadjmo^i and if he had done 
this, be would ba«e foond the fuo’a diAancc • ^reat 
deal moiv than he hu made-ft*. 

Tberciit BO need to confine 

fis of « .4iahMo«iy or luie ~ 
perforosed trlpwa *be nob* 
or left than g 4*cbotog9^ 
tclefce^, wjifM- 
tbat ic, the Mpgfittiig* 
diameter 
time take 

part of thj dmtfMjb ■ 
ter, la to 

it ^ greater, the tdt 
it, and aatkstfae refidue' 
meter of mocm it tp tl 
the fine, ^ ,an an^, !» 

angkaddedto, orTubtradedBom, ar%b4 
the exterior-aogk of the triasglc tt the msoitl 
have tbe toglc at the eartli, which si the 
obferved} which therefore being fnbduded fre^gtid 
exterior- angle, leaves the angle at tbe fuo. : And >i& 
tbe triangle SX.T, having all the anglea.aod onc.iide 
I.T, we can find tbe other fide ST, the diffaace of 
tbe fun from the earth. But it is almoft impofljble to^l 
determine accurately the quantity of tlie lunar pbafit, met^s in 
fo that there may not be an error of a few f^nds h>&«.i«uu 
committed; and coolequeotly we cannot by this 
thod find precifcly enough the true diAance of tbejun. 

However, from fitch obkrvations, we are furc that tbe 
fun is above 7000 femidiameters of the earth diAant 
from us. Since therefore the true dlAaocc of the fun can 
neither be found by cclipfci nor by the phafei of tbe 
moon, the afironomers arc forced to have recourfe to 
tbe parallaxes of tbe plaiieu that are next us, as Mars - 
and Venus, which arc fometimes much nearer to us 
than the fun is. Their parallaxes they endeavour to 
find by feme of the methods above explained; and if 

thefe parallavee were known, then the parallax aod 

diAance of the fun, which cannot diredly by any ob- 
fervations be attained, would cafily be deduced from 
them. For from the theory of the motions of the 
earth and planets, we know at any tiase the proporuon 

of 
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Cilf«).>tirKof the (jiftancei of the fan andplineti fiom us: and the 
**** horizontal pitralUxrs are in 3 reciprocal propoition to 
diftaiiLca. Whenfore, knowing the paralldx of a 
planet, wc may from thruce find the parallax of the fun. 

Miir&, when he ik in an uclirooyrat pofnion, that i., 
oppofite 10 the fun, is twice as near to u.s as the fun is: 
and therefore his parallax will be twice us great. But 
Venus, when ftie u in her inferior conjunction with the 
fun, is four times nearer to us thou he is, and her pa> 
rallax is greater in the fame proportion • Therefore, 
though the extri me fmallnels of the fun’s parallax ren. 
ders it unobfervablc by our finfes, yrt the parallaxes of 
Mars or Venus, which arc twice or four times greater 
(nay become fenfible. The aitionomers have bellowed 
much pains in finding out the parallax of Mars ; but 
fume time ago Mara was in his nppofition to the fun, 
and alfo in hh perihelion, and confcquently in his 
nearelV approach to the earth : And then he wtt molt 
accurately obferved by two of the moft eminent a&ro> 
Bomeri of otir age, who have determined bit parallax 
to hare been fcarce 50 fecoodi | irom whence it waa 
inferred, that the parallax of the fun it fcarce 11 fe* 
condi, and hit diHaace tbout 19,000 femidiametRi of 
tbe earth. 

of Vcotti Is ftill greater than that of 
'{KOftofed a sethod by k of finding 
10 wkbin a 5oora Mrt of the 
iHf .pM^radoB were at licT tranfiti 
' > 7 ^> At thefe time* the 
^ ihi a 07 aftrofiotnera, but it 
the esafi timet of im* 
btA web accutliqi at had been 
N(‘|j^id«t(^ U not yet determined fo 
'(•tibldi The iMthOd of calcula. 
^‘■rntHu of’ tbek trufiti, is as 

SfiA '-be tbeeaitb, V Venus, and 

_-r-s- __^ fhttb of'thefun. To an ^ferrer at 

wi^'Bili^ that limb will be on tbe mendian, 
^prafeiee raftitedt to the hcaren will be at £, and Ve> 
WMlfl appear juft within it at S. But at tbe fame 
iiftabCs to anobferrer at A, Venus is eaft of the fun, 
rig, I, ‘ iktbe right line AVF; tbe point t of the fun'i limb 
aopean at e in the heaven ; and if Venus were then 
riMe, ihe would appear at F. The angle CVA ia the 
horintnul parallax of Venus, which wc feek j and it 
equal to the oppofite angle FVE, whofe ineafure is the 
are FB. ABC is the fun’s horizontal parallax, equal 
to the oppofite angle eSE, whofe meafure It the are 
eE t and FAe (the fame as VAe) ia Venus's horizon, 
.tal parallax from the fun, whicli may be found by ol>. 
ferring how much later in ahfoiute time her total in. 
grefs on the fun is, as fecn from A than at feen from 
B, which it (he time ihe takes to more from V to v ia 
her orbit OVw. 

It appears by the table of Venus’s motion and the 
fun’s, that at the rfmc of her traufil in 1761 (he mov. 
cd 4' of a degree on the fun’s di/k in Cominutes of time, 
and confequentiy 4" of a degree in one minute of lime. 

Now let us fuppofe that A 1490* well of B, fo tlial 
when it is noon at B it will be fix in the muming at 
A j that the total ingrefi as feen from B is at one mi¬ 
nute pad 12, but that a* fecn from A it is at feren 
minntea 50 feconds pad fix ; dedufl fix hours fer the 
difference of mcridiatu of A and S, and the lemaiDdcr 
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will be fix minutes 30 fecendt foi* the timely which Cslca'isinp 
the total ingrrfs of Venus on the fun at S, is later as**’^ 
feen from A than as feen from B ; which time 

converted into parts of a degree, is 26, or the arc Fc ,_ _ 

of Veiiua’k liuii/.uiilal parullax fioui the full i for iis 1 
minute of tunc is to 4 fecundi of a degree, fo is 6^ mi* 
nutesof time to 26 ft-conds of a degree. 

The limes in which the planets perform their annual 
rerolutioiis about the fun are already known by obfci. 
ration.—-From thefe times, and the univerlal power of 
gravity by wbich the planets are retained in their or. 
bits, it is demonfirable, that if the earth’s mean di¬ 
fiance from the fun be divided into 100,000 eqiirl 
parts. Mercury’s mean diftance from the fun mull be 
equal to 38,710 of thefe parts.—Venus’s mean difiance 
from the fun, to 72,333.—-Mars's mean didance, 
1(2.369.—Jupiter’s, 520,896—-and Saturn’s, 934,006, 
Therefore, when the number of miles contained in the 
mean diftance of any planet from the fun is known, we 
can by thefe proportions find the mean diftance in 
mites of all the reft. 

At the time of the above-mentioned traiifit, the 
earth’s diftance from the fun was 1015 (the mean di- 
fiance being here confidcred as looo), and Venus's ui. 
fiance from the fun 726 (the mean diftance being coi. 
fidered as 723}, which differences from the mean di- 
ftances arife from the elliptical figure of the planet’s or¬ 
bit.—Subtrafling 726 parts fiom 1015, there rtmaiu 
289 parts for Venus’s diftance from the earth at that 
time. 

Now, fince the horizontal parallaxes of the planitt 
are inverfely at their difiances from the earth’s centre, 
it is plain, that as Venus waa between the earth and 
the fun on the day of her tranfit, and confcquently her 
parallax at that time greater than the fun’s, if hcrlio- 
riiontal parallax wai then afeercained by obfcrvaiiun, 
tbe fun’s horizontal parallax might be found, and cun. 
fequently his diftance from the earth.—Thus, fnppofe 
Venus’s horizontal parallax was found to he 36''.348cy 
then. As the fun’s diftance 1015 is to Venus’s di¬ 
ftance 289. fo is Venus’s horizontal parallax 
to tbe fun’s horizontal parallax io">3493 on tbe day of 
her tranfit. And the difTerciice of thefe two parallaxes, 
viz. 35''.9987 (which may be eftcemed 26"), will be 
the quantity of Venus’s horizonial parallax from the 
fuD. 

To find the fun’s horirontal parallax at the time of 
his mean diftance from the earth, Uy, As 1000 parti 
of the fun’s mean diftance from the earth’s centte, is to 
1015, his diftauce therefrom on the day of the tranfit, 
fo is io''.3493, his horizontal parallax on that day to 
lo".5045, bis horizontal parallax at the time of his 
mean diftance from the earth’s centre. , 

Tbe fun’s parallax being thus (or any other way 
fuppofed to be) found, at thetime of his mean diftance enmpoting 
from the earth, we may find his true diftance there* (he (ui>'« 
from, io femidiameters of tbe earth, by the following d'ltmee 
analogy. As tbe fine (or tangents of f^o fmall an arc 
at that) of the fun’s parallax io".5045 is to radius, fo^ 
it unity or the earth’s femidismcti-r In the niimher nf 
femidiameteri of the earth that tbt fun is diftant from 
its centre { which number, being miiliiplicd by 3985, 
tne number of miles contained in tlie cji ill’s fcniidia. 
meter, will give the number of miles by which the fins 
is diftant from the carth'i centre,. 

Then,. 
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CaltulKing Then, Ai 100,000, the earth’i mran diftance from 
**'* fun in parti, ii to 58,7:0, Mercur/’f. mean diftance 

in parti, fo ii the carth’i mean diftance 
from tlie fun in miles to Mercury’s mean diftance from 
the fun in milei^And, 

l>;ftaiicMo{ At 100,000 is to 72,553, fo is the earth's mean di> 
ihi- oiher ftance from the fun in miles to Venus's mean diftance 

£ow fo nd 

* ' Ae 100,000 is to 152,369, fo is the earth’s mean 

diftance from the fun in miles to Mars’s mean diftance 
from the fun in miles.—'Again, 

At 100,000 is to 520,096, fo is the earth’s tseaa 
diftance from the fun in miles ta Jupiterfs tnean di< 
ftance from the fun in miles.—l^ly, 

As 100,000 is to 954,006, fo it the earth's mean 
diftance from the fun in miles to Saturn’s mean diftinoc 
from the fun in miles. 

And thits, by having found the diftance of any one 
of the planets from the fun, we have fufident data for 
finding the diftanccs of all the reft. And then freoi 
their apparent diameters at tlicfe known diftancea, 
their real diameters and bulks may be found. Accord* 
ing to the calculations made from the trinftc in 1769, 
we have given the diftance of each of the primary a^ 
fccoiidary planets from one another, and from the fua, 
in fig.119. In'fig. 153. their proportional bulks am 
fhown, according to former calculations hy Mr Fer> 
gufon i and in fig. t8. their relative magnitudes ac* 
cording to the lateft calculations by Mr Dunn. The 
proportional diftanccs of the fatellitcs of Jupite^ atrd 
Saturn, with the magnitudes of clu: fun, and orbit of 
39*1 our moon, by Mr Fcrgufmi, are reprefented fig. ifi6. 

With regard to the fixed ftara, no method of afeer* 
Aaf/im- taiuing their diftance hath hitherto been found out. 
mc.i/urabJc/fhofe who have formed conjeftures concerning them, 
have thought that they were at leaft 400,000 times far* 
ther from us than we arc from the fun. 

They arc faid to be fixed, bccaufe they have bees 
generally obferved to keep at the fame diftanccs from 
399 each other; tlieir apparent diurnal revolutions bring 
Why they caufed folcly by the earth's turning on its axis. They 
fccii' lo appear of a fenfible magnitude to the bare eye, bccaufe 
sakeVeye. retina is aITtded not only by the raysof hght which 
are emitted direftly from them, but by many thoufaiida 
more, which falling upon our eyelids, aqd upon the 
.nerial particles about us, arc reflected into our eyes fo 
ftrongly as to excite vibrations not only in tbofe paints 
of the i-etina where the real imsges of the ftars are form* 
cd, but alfo in other points at fomc diftance round 
about. This makes us imagine the ftars to be much 
bigger than they would appear if we faw them only 
by the few rays which come diredly from them, fo 
us to enter our eyes without biing intermixed with 
Others. Any one may be fenfible of this, by looking 
at a liar of the firft magnitude through a long narrow 
tube! which, though it takci in as much of the fky as 
would hold 1000 (uch ftars, yet fcarcc renders that 
one vifiblc. 

The more a telcfcope magnifies, the lefs it the aper* 
ture thtough which the ftar is feen ; and confeqnently, 
the fewer rays it admits into the eye. Now, fiace the 
ftars appear lefs in a telcfcope which msgiilfirs soo 
times, than they do to the bare eye, infomuch that 
they feem to be only indivifiblespoints, it proves at 
once (bat the ftan are at immenfe diftanccs from us, 
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and that they ftune by thetr own proper li^it. IfCaleuIstinf 
they fhonc hy borrowed light, they would be as Diftsn 

fible without tclrfcopes as the ftteHitis of Jupiter arc ; ® 

for thefc fstellites appear bigger when viewed with a, * ****** 
good trlcfcopc than the largeft fixed ftars do. 

Dr Herfchcl has propofed a method of afeestaining 
the parallax of -the fixed ftars, fomething fimilar, but 
more complete, Hian that mentioned by Galileo and 
others; for it is by the parallax of tlte fixed ftars that 
me ihoiild be beft able to determine tlieir diftance. 

Tlie method {luiBted out by Galileo, and firft attempt* 

<d by Hooke, Flamflead, Medineux, and Bradley, of 
taking diftanccs of ftars from the xeniiL that pafs very 
near it, has given us a mudi juftcr idea of the immenfe 
diftance of the ftars, and futiiifiied us with an approxi* 

JBation to the knowledge of their parallax, that is much 
nearer the truth than we ever had before. But Dr 
Herfokri nentioiu (he infufiiciency of their inftru- 
enenu, sskseh were fimilar to the prefeot semtb leflors, 
the nwthod ai xenitk diftancet- being liable to confi* 

4 er^>le errors on account of refrafiion, the change of 
poftticn of db< earth’s axie arifuig from nutation, pre* 
cefion of <^0 eoMWonei, and braer CMfea, and the 
abenttion oF light. The method of hi* own is W 
aesM of doew ftars} wbMh it eatB|Mi|l;£m» iiieie 
erron, and of fucb n aaturc thauht jjditfi |imlliK, 
even if ie 

may ftiH hdeiase at 
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leaft to « naftb 
it ha ear Wt> dooe, 
ry improKacait »hids 
mieroaetan^aiB fiindduX. 
will be feen bp the. 
from hia pepar'ee aha 
be two opp^itc peatt-diit 
the fame plane with 'tsiW)«n. 
tudet. Let angk.« 
earth it at Q« euft aEd^be-cM 
at £. Fmetbe -difterraoe. af 
•ftiotild he my, tvc'may aafet^a 
ftari, aocerdiug to the theery fioli, 
ftars ought to be M near each M ptrflUm-' 
alfo to differ at much in magnitude m «c nan find 
ahem. 

Dr Her{chel*t theory of the annnal paraflai of 
double ftars, with the method of computing from thence 
what is geoenlly called the pandlax of the fixed ftirt, 
or of fingleftartoftbe firft magnitude, fuch as are near- 
eft to os, fuppofia, JtrJt, that the ftars, one with ano¬ 
ther, arc about the fixe of the fun ; that 

the difference of thair apparent magnitudes it owing to 
their differeaC diftaocesi fo that the ftar of the fecond, 
third, or fourth magnitude, ia two, three, or four times 
as far off as one of the firft. Thefe principlM wiiicb 
he premifes as poftubta, have fo great a probability ia 
their favour, that they will hardly be nbjeSed to by 
thofe who are in the lean aeqiaintcd with the doq- 
trine of chances. Accordingly, let 0 £ (fig. 165.) ^ 
the whole disineter of the earth's annual orbit; and 
kt a, b, c, be three ftar* fituated in the ecliptic, in 
luch a manner that they may be ken all ui one line U 
a b e, when the earth is at O. l.et the line O a b t 
be perpendicular to 0 £, and draw P£ parallel to r Oj 
then, if 0 a, a f, i c, are equal to etch other, a will 
be a ftar of ih* firft magoitude, 4 of the fccond, and 

t of 
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:alcul»ti«ief of the third. Let ua now fuppofe the angle OaE, 
lie or parallax of the whole orbit of the earth, to be i" of 

PE«aOaE=t"; and be* 
.caufe very Imtll aiigiei, having tlic fame fubteofe OE, 
may be taken to be in the inverfe ratio of the hues 
OaiOi.Oe, &c. we fhall have 0 ^ Eas-l", 0 e Ks 
4 ", dec. Now when the earth is removed to £, we 
fhall have and P£a~PEd=a £5 

St" >• e. the (lars a, h, will appear to be 4" dillant. 
We alfo have PEf 3 :EfO= 4 ”* PEa—PEes 

e E rs"' i< e. the liars a, e, will appear to be 4 " 
dillant when the earth is at E. Now, fince we have 
iEPs i", and eEP= 4 ", therefore i EP—e EP= 
h £es 4 "—'V • i* e, will appear to 

Ly only 4" removed from each other when the earth 
is »t E. Whence we may deduce the following ez« 
prilTuit), to denote the parallax that will become vi- 
liblt in the change of dillance between the two 0ars, 
by the removal of the earth from one eitreme of its 
orbit to the other. Let P exprefs the total parallax 
of a fixed Aar of the firll m^nilude, M the imgDitude 
of the Urgell of the two uari, « the magnitude of 
the fmalleft, and p the partial pwallax to be obferved 
by the change .in the diAaace o/ a: doable ftar} then 

. i' asd p, being feoad hr obfmttion. 


viu 



Sd^pofe I derof 

the bate a. fmatt Aar of the 

tweUth‘A|MlMlrtdiwr-H<'^es wffl the partial ptral> 
■' t|,WlP 

be or 14 of the 

llftir of the Arft magnitude { 
■obferriti^ ind the partial paral- 
. » . ..#1^ to amount to i", we A»U 

t^09<»9. If 

’t^'ilS^jiieoftbe third and tweaty>fourth magnitude, 

PI and if, by 



ai 


^aftlil pamllaa wiM be j—=-,j- 
I- bblieftatioe, p it found to be a tenth of a fecond, the 


whole parallax will come out 


»^X 3 Xa 4 


a +—4 

• ra 'SI 


=o'’. 3428 . 


Farther, fuppofe the Aars, being fttll in the ecliptic, 
to appear in one line, when the earth is in any other 
part of its orbit between O and £ $ then will the pa* 
rallax Aill be cxprcAed by the fame algebraic formula, 
and one of the maxima will Aill lie at O, the other at 
E) but the ndiole effedl will be divided into two parts, 
which Vill be in proportion to each other as radius — 
Ane to Yadiut + line of the Airs diAance from the 
ceareA conJunAion or oppofition. 

When the Aars are anywhere out of the ecliptic, 
Atuated fo as to appear in one line O d ^ r perpendieu* 
^ar to OE, tlie maximum of parallax will Aill be ex* 

preffed by P i will arife another ad* 


M 


ditional parallax in the conjundion and <mpoAiion, 
which will be to that which ia fAiind before or afw 
ter the fun, as the fine (S) of the latitude of the Aars 
leen at 0 is to the radius (R) t and the effefl of this 
parallax will be divided into two parts ; half of it ly* 
ing on one fide of the large Aar, the other half on the 
«ther fide of A. TMi latter parallax, moreover, will 
Voi. IL Fait IL 


be eompounded with the former, fu that the oiAance (■'<*' 
of the liars in the cunjun^ion and opiHifition will then 
be repn-fented by the diagonal of a parallL-lograni.'j'i^’ 
whereof the two fciniparalluxcs are the fidet; agcncial 

exprelfion for which will be a « 1' j R * 
for the Aars will apparently deferibe two dlipfcs in the 
heaven*, whofe tranlverfe axis wilt be to each other iu 
the ratio of M to m (hg. 167.), and A a, R/,, C e, 

D J, will he the cotemporary fituations. Now, if b 
be drawn parallel to AC, and the parallelogram bij 
B(^be completed, we Aiall have iQj= vf^A—‘- 
e 0= r C r=sf p, or femiparsllax 90° betore or after 
the ftin, and £ b may be refulved into, or is compound' 
ed of, b Q__and bq; but b j=4 BD— i i </=: the A • 
mipamllax in the conjunction or oppolitioii. We alio 

have R : S ; ; therefore the diftance 
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hb{<iTTiJ)= 1 


+fR 


and by fiihfiituting 


tbe value of p into this exprefiion, we obtain 




as above. When the Aars 


1 

^ aM».p 

arc in the pole of the ecliptic, h q will become equal 

to 4 Q» and hb will be 7071 Again, let 

the Aars be at fome diAance, c.g. 5" from each other, 
and let them both be in the ecliptic. This cafe is rc- 
fulvable into the firA j for imagine the Aar^ffig. 166.) 
to Aand at «, and in that fituation the Aars x, i, c, 
will be in one line, and their parallax cxpreAed by 

P. But the angle a E » may be taken to be 

equal toaOx; and as the foregoing formnla givea 
us the angles x'E b, x R r, we arc to add a E .r or 
to X £ ^, and we lhall have <j E in grm ral, let tlie 
diAance of the Aars be li, and let the ohierved diflaiice 
at E be D, then will D—//q*/, and therefore the 
whole parallax of the annual orbit wilt be cxprefild by 
DM*i-^Min p 

Suppofc the two Aars now to differ only in latitude, 
one being in the ecliptic, the other, r. g. j north, 
when feen at 0 . This cafe may alfo be refulved by 
the former ; for imagine the Aars r, (Ag. if>5-) >0 
be elevated at right angles above the plane of the fi* 
gurc, fo that a O or a O r, may make an angle of 5'’ 
It O i then, iuAead of the line 0 ab (, F. a, E I, E r, 
£P, imagine them all to be planes at tight angles to 
the figure 5 and it will appear that the parallax of the 
fUrs in longitude muA be the fame as if the fmall Aar 
had been without latitude. And fince the Aars /, > , 
by the motion of the earth from O in E, will not 
change their latitude, we fhall have the following con* 
Aruftion for finding the diAance of the Aar* ul, uc, 
at £, and from thence the parallax ]'•. Let the tri* 
angle abfl (fig. t 68.) reprefent the fituation of the 
Aars i ab is the fubteiifc of 5", the angle under which 
they are Tuppofed to be feen at 0 . The quantity b ? 

by the former theorem is found, '^'hich is 

the partial parallax that would have been feen by the 
3 E earth’s 
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Caltuhtlngefirlli’s moving from 0 to E, if both liars had been in 
the ttliptic ; but on account of the dilFerence ii> lati- 

hypothe. 

'ncule of the triangle a i i therefore, in general pot* 


V 


1)1)—f/,/x Mw 

ting n Izrif, and it ,d=D, we havc*'^ m —M 

=: P. Hcncc D being luken by obfeivatiun, and d, 
M, ami M, given, wc obtain the total parallax. 

If t!ic l.tiiation of iIm: AaudilTirs in longitude as well 
as la'Lilndt-, we may rcfolvc this cafe by the following 
metlioii. Let the triangle a b (lig. 169.) rtprefent 
the Jltuation of the ftars, being their diHancc 

fetn at O../ ^ = 11 their dillancc fecn at E. That the 
change ^ j 9 , vrhu'h is produced by the earth’s motion 

will bo truly exprtffed -Pmay be proved as 

before, by fuppcjliiig the liar a to have been placed at 
«. Now Ut the angle of pofilion be taken by a 
iiierometer, or by any other method fufiicitntly exafl; 
then, by folving tiie triangle a b u, we (hall have the lon- 
fiiudiiiai and latitudinal dilhTencis ri « an i « of the 
two liars. Put u a=rA-, h an<i it will be 

D = V A +-P 


c q whence 


Mw 


+ y _v / and 


'll —V' X hi w—-rMm 


jlV. 


m-M 

If neiiher of the liar; flioiihl he in t!ie reliplic, nor 
have the hune longitmle or latitude, the Lfl ilieorein 
Will dill ferve to talcnl.ite (hi t.ital paiaM.ix wlmfe my. 
xitiium wilt he in F-. Thire will, moreover, arife 
aiii'thir parallax, wluiic maximum will hi in the eon* 
junflion and uppofiliuii, which w'll) Ih; divided, and lie 
on dilkict'i hiUs of the large (l.tr ; hm .as we know the 
whole pdfjll.ax to be cxecidiiigly fmall, it will not be 
neccITary to mvcfligate every particular cafe of this kind; 
f.ir b) reafon of the divilli.n of the pjiallas, uhu-h 
ictuhis (ibliri.ilioiis taken at anv oilier lime, except 
vjieie It IS grcatell, very iinf.ivuurjble, the furimi'* 
wuuli! be of little life. Dr Herfchel clufcs his ac* 
rouiit of (his theory with a geiieta! ohlervation on 
the time and pl.tce where the maxima of parallax will 
happ'. II. 

^Fl,ell two iiiuqital llarj are both in the ecliptic, or, 
rot being in the eeliplic, have equal latitudes, north 
or fouihi and the l.irged Aar has mull longitude; the 
maxiiiHim of the appaieiit diAance wilt be ivhrn the 
fun's longitude n- yo degrees more than the Rats, or 
when (ibferveJ in the mormiig; and the maximum when 
the lungiluJc of the fun is 90 degrees Icfs than liiat of 
the Rjrs, or whin uhlerved in the evening. When the 
fmall R<ii has moll longitude, the maximum mid mini* 
mum. as well as the lime of obfervalion will he the ic- 
yeife of the former. Wlien the flats differ m laliiudrs, 
fills makes no alteration in the place of the maximum or 
minimum, nor in the time of obfervation ; i. e. it is 
if^^|erial whether the largrll Rar has the Itjft or the 
gf^atefl dillancc of llic two ftars. 

P'flffuu appaiciitly various 

magnitudes, have been diflrihutcd into fever.il elalies, 
01 1'hi lUr-.or orders- Fhofe which appear largeR arc called //jrt 
ojtiti jfc? magnitude; the next to them in luRre, Jljrt 
^ond ma^niiudi: and fu oa*to tbeyi.x/.Ii, which 


arc the fmallcft that are vifible to the bare eye. This Calculating 

dillrihution having been made long before the invention 

of Ichftopes, the Rars whiclt cannot he fien 

the ailillancc of ihcfc iiiRniments are diftinguillied by ' 1 

tile mime of t(l(j(opicfiixrf, 

The ancients divided the flarry fpherc into panicu- j tltUopic 
larconllelldtions, or fyflems of Rais, accoidmg as they llarx I 

lay near one another, fu as (o occupy thole fjiaces 
which the Bgurrs of diRiiriit fitrlK of animals or things 401 
would take up, if they wcie there delineated. AiHi’1''h't*"ci j 
ihofe Rars which could not he hi ought into any parti- 
cular coiiRcHation were calUd urj'urmedfan. 

This diriiioii of the Rars iiitodiffercnt cuiiRellations,Ufci a 
or aflerifms, ferves to diRInguilli them fi-oiii one aiio-thur <Jjvi. 
thcr, fo that any paiticular liar may be readily found "itu 

in the heavens by means of a eeh Uial globe ; on wliiih *^^*^*“ 

the conllellations are fu dehnotvd, as to put the moll 
remarkable Rars into fuch parts of the figures as aie 
muR eafily diltinguilhid. The iiiiiubi.r of the ancient 
conRellations is 4R, and upon our pri fcut glohes about 
70. On Senex’s globes are iiifertcd Bayer's letters ; 
tlie Rrll ill the Greek alphabet being put to the biggcll 
Rar in each conRellatiuii, the fecoiid to the next, and 
fo oil: by which means, every Rar is as ealily found as 
if a name were given to it. Thus, if the Rar y is the 
conRellatiun of the Ram be mentioned, every aRronomer 
knows as well what Rar is meant as if it were pointed 
out to him ill the heavens. Sec lig. 205, to 6 . Wlxcre 
the liars arc reprefented with the flgurea^ the aB)q>idi 
fiom whence the conRellations are marked. ; V’ 404 

There is alfu a divifinn of the heavens o‘ 

parts. 1. 'J'hc xodiac from 

“ an animal,” becaufe inoR of the cooReII^^i|S||att,it, 
which are 12 >11 number, have the names 
As Aries the ram, Taurus the bull, Gemini 
C'unrer the crab, I.io the lion, Virgo the virgit^^M^re 
the balance, Scorpio the fcorpion, i'tf|i//(iriar 
Capneo!nus iht goat, Aquarius the water.bcarer, aii^ 

P-j'rrs the filhes. The r.odiac goes quite round t&o 
heavens ; it is about ih degrees broad, fo that it takaa 
in the orbits of all the planets, and likewife the orbit 
of the moon. Along the middle of this zone or belt 
is the ecliptic, or circle which the earth deferibes ennu* 
ally as feen from the fun, and which the fun appears to 
defenbe us feen from the earth. 2. All that region of 
the heavens which is on the north fide of the zodiuii, 
containing 21 cnnllcllatiuns. And, j.'Flint on the foulh 
fide, containing 1 7. 

The ancietiti. divided the zodiac into the above 12 7ndiar\iM 
ccmRilIaliiniB or figii^ 111 the following manner : They dmdid. 
took a vcllcl with a finull hole in the bottom, and, iiav> 
iiig filled it with water, fuffered the fame to diRil drop 
by drop into another vefftl fci benc.ith to receive it { 
beginning at the niomeni when fonie liar role, and ciui* 
tiiiuing nil it role the next fulluwing night. The wa¬ 
ter falling down into the receiver they divided into 
twelve apial paits; and having two olhin fmall vefTcU 
in rejicliiiefs, each of them fit to contain one parti 
tin y again poured all the water into the upper vtffel j 
and, ohfeiving the nfiiig of fomc Rai in the zodiac, 
tlii'y at tlir fame timi- fiiffiTed llw water to ilrop in¬ 
to one of the fmall vcfft ls ; and as fooii as it was 
full, they fliifu-d it, and fet an Linpiy one in its place. 

When each vtlfel was full, they look notice what flat 
of the zodiac ruA. y and liiough this could out be done 

in 
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CJcJitinRin one night, yet In ftany they obfrrved the rifang of 

e» kcot '* **''y the ludiac 

?b«‘pj.n«..*"W *» P*«»‘ 

The ancient ConAcllationi. 

Urfa minor Tlie Little Bear 
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T he namcR of the conflellationa, and the p-umber of falcii'jtiiig 
flare obferved in each of tlieai by different allronomen, 
are as follo\^<rt. Ac. of 

ihe I'bnets. 


^ 406 
Catalogue 
of the cun- 
ttdlaCMis. 


UrlH mujor 

Draco 

Cvphi’us 

Booti-'i, /IrFlnphUax 
C'oioiia Borealis 
liercoles, Engonajin 
I-yra 

Cvgiiiis, CalHtia 
(i.iffiiipeia 
Perltus 
Auriga 


The Great Bear 
Tiic Dragon 
Cephcus 

The Northern Crown 
Hercules koecliiig 
The Harp 
The Swan 

The Lady in her Chair 
Perfeus 

The Waggoner 


S' rpiiitariu&, 0 ^iiurA«/ Serpentariiu 


ScipL-llS 

Sagitta 

Aquili, rulliir 

Aniinous 

Delphinus 

Kquulus, RquiJeSio 

Pegafus, Ejom 

Andromeda 

Triangulum 

Aries 

Tauriia 

Gemini 

Cancer 

Leo.. 

Coma Berenice* 

. Virgo 
Libra, Cbel* 
‘Scoiyiiiii 
Sagittarius 
Capricornus 
Aquariue 

Pifccs 

Cetue 

t)rion 

Eridanut, Fluviut 

Lepiis 

Cants major 

Canis mince 

Argo Navit 

Hydra 

Crateh 

Corvus 

Centaurus 

Lupus 

Ara 

Corona Aullralit 
pifccs Auilralis 




The Serpent 
The Arrow 
The Eagle! 
Aniinous j 
The Dolphin 
The Horfe’s Head 
The Flying Horfe 
Andromeda 
The Triangle 
The Ram 
The BuU 
The Twins 
The Crab 
The Lion 
Berenice’s Hair' 

The Virgin 
The Scaut 
The Scorpion 
The Archer 
The GOat 
The Water*bearer 
The Filhes 
The Whale 
Orion 

Eridanui, the River 
The Hare 
The Great Dog 
The Little Dog 
The Ship 
The Hydra 
The Cup 
The Crow 
The Centaur 
The Wolf 
The Altar 

The Southern Ciown 
The Southern Fi.li 


Plelemy. 

7 ychf>, 

Iffvtllut. 

Flan^t. 

8 

7 

12 

24 

.15 

29 

73 

87 

31 

32 

40 

80 

«3 

4 

52 

35 

*3 

18 

5 * 

54 

8 

8 

8 

21 

*9 

28 

45 

»*3 

10 

11 

»7 

2 1 

•9 

18 

47 

81 

‘3 

26 

37 

55 

29 

29 

415 

59 

»+ 

9 

43 

66 

*9 

'5 

40 

74 

18 

«3 

22 

64 

5 

5 

5 

18 

>5 

12 

3 

23 

«9 

7 * 

20 

10 

•4 

18 

4 

4 

6 

10 

20 

’9 

38 

«9 

23 

23 

47 

66 

4 

4 

12 

16 

18 

21 

27 

66 

4 + 

43 

5 « 

» 4 I 

25 

25 

38 

«5 

23 

'5 

29 

83 

35 

30 

49 

95 

‘4 

21 

43 

32 

33 

50 

110 

'7 

13 

20 

5 * 

24 

10 

20 

44 

3 > 

»4 

22 

69 

28 

28 

29 

5 > 

45 

4 « 

47 

J08 

38 

36 

39 

>13 

22 

21 

45 

97 

.38 

42 

fi2 

7S 

*34 

10 

27 

«4 

I 2 

»3 

)6 

29 

29 

»3 

21 

3 « 

2 

z 

*3 

<4 

45 

3 

4 

64 

27 

«9 

3 * 

60 

7 

3 

10 

3 » 

7 

4 


9 

37 



35 

*9 



24 

7 



9 

*3 



22 

28 



24 


The new Southern Conftellations. 


Columba Noaci 

Robur Carolinum 

Gnis 

Phiznix 

Indus 

^avo 


Noah’s Dove 
The Royal Oak 
The Crane 

? he Phanix 
he Indian 
The Peacock 


A put, jivit Indies 
Apis, Mufea 
10 Chamzleon 

12 Triangulum Auflralis 

13 Pifccs volans, Pajfer 
2 3 Dorado, Xipbiat 

IS Toucan 
14. Hydrus 


The Bird of Paradife 
The Bee or Fly 
The Chameleon 
The South Triangle 
The Flying FilTi 
The Sword Fifh 
The American Goofe 
The Water Snake 


3Z2 


It 

4 

10 

5 

8 

6 

9 
19 

' HevtKm^t 
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Sect. IX, 


Lynr 
keo minor 

Tbe I.yn* 

The I.itile Lion 

lievel. Flamf. 

*9 

44 

53 

AAerion el Chara 
Cerberus 

Tbe Greyhounds 
Cerberus 

»3 

4 

25 

Vulpeculs et Anfer I'hc Fox and Goofe 
Scutum Sobkfiri fiobicfki’s Shield 7 

35 

Lacerta 

The Lizard 

10 

16 

Carnclopardilus 

The Camelopard 

5 * 

58 

Monoceros 

The Unicorn 

*9 

31 

Sextans 

The Sextant 

II 

4 J 


CKannc in The obliquity of tbe ecliptic to the cquinoAial is 
ly n/'diT'at prehiit to be above tbe third part of a degree 
ciln)w. found it. And moft of the obfervers 

after liiin found it to deoreafe gradually down to Ty¬ 
cho’s tirru’. If It be objeffid, that we cannot depend 
dll the obfcrvaiiuus of the ancientt, becaufc of the in> 
ttrrrertnefi of their inftnirncius t wc have to anfwer, 
that both Tydio and Flamflead are allowed to have 
been vciy good obfervera j and yet we find that Flam* 
Head makes this obliquity 2} minutes of a degree kfs 
than Tycho did about 100 years before him } and as 
Ptolemy \*as 1324 years before Tychop fo the gradual 
decreafe anfwers nearly to the difference of time be¬ 
tween thefc three aflrortomers. If wc coofidcr, that 
the cartb is not a perfedi fphere, but an oblate fphe- 
roid, having its axis Ihorter than its equatorial diame¬ 
ter; and that the Am and moon ire conilantly affing 
obliquely upon the greater quantity of matter about 
the equator, pulling it, as it were, towards a nearer 
and nearer coiucidence with the ecliptic ; it will not 
appear improbable that thefe a£lmiis Oiould gradually 
diiiiinifli the angle between thofc planes. Nor is itlefs 
probable that the mutual attraflions of all the planets 
IhoulJ have a tendency to bring their orbits to a coin¬ 
cidence : but this change is too fmall to become feofibU 
in many ages. 

Sect. IX. Of ritlailahiig thr pfriodieol Time/, 
P/iii-fS, (sfc. f tht Sun, Moon, and Plaruti i 
Deliuutticn of the Phafet of the Moon for any par- 
tirular Time ; and the ConJiruPion of Aflrotumical 
Tables. 

This title includes almoA all of what may be caU- 
«d the Prafiieal Pari of AJlronemy ; and as it is by far 
the nioli diflkult and abArufe, fo the thorough invefti- 
gation of it would neceffarily lead us into very deep 
geometrical dcracniftrations. The great labours of for- 
mer allroitomcrt have left little for fuccccdiag ones ta 
do in this refpeft : tables of the motions oF all the ce- 
leftial bodies have been made long ago, the periodical 
time, eccenttkitics, *c. of the planets determiuedi 
and as we fuppofe feiv will defire to repeat thefe labo¬ 
rious operations, we Ihall here content ouriclves with 
giwing lone geneul hints of tbe methods by winch 
tbefe things bava "beeft or^inaHy accompli^cd, tliat lb 
the operations of the young aftranomer who naltcs ufe 
df tables already foracd leJusbaadBaj sotbc merely 
mechaoifiil. ' ' 


It hath been already nbicrved, that the foundation CaUuluing 
of all aftronomical operations was the drawing a me-*^ *^**^*^ 
ridiin line. This being done, the next thing is to find 'J*' 
out the latitude of the place wlicre the obfervations are j.' 

to rtiuHe. :4rid for whirh llir irwridian line Hrnwn. ^^0 

From what hath been faid, N* 39. it will eafily be un-i,je tud« of 
derfloud that the latitude of a place mtiA always besny place 
equal to the ek-valkm either of the nsrtli or fouth piiUhuw (uuocL 
abuse the hurizoii; becaufe when wc are exarily on 
the equator, boih poles appear on the horiron. There 
is, however, no Aar cxuClIy in cither of the celeAial 
poles; therefore, to find the altitude of that ir.x-ifible 
point called the Pule of the heavens, we niiift clioofe 
{(•me Aar near it which docs nut fet; and having by 
fevcral obfervatiuns, according to the dinflions given, 

3 ? 7 > fouud its greatefl and leaA altitudes, divide 
their difference by t , and half that difference added 
to tbe leaA, orfubKradied from tbe greutcA, altitude of 
the Aar, gives the exaA altiuide of the pole, or alti¬ 
tude of the place. Thus, fuppofe tbe greated altitude 
of the ftar obferved is 60" and its lead $u*, we then 
know that the latitude of the place w here ilie obierva- 
tion was made is exa^y yj*. 

The latitude being once found, tbe obliquity of theObliquicjrm 
ecliptic, or the angle made by tbe fun’s aanual path tbe eciifui 
with the earth’s equator, is eafily obtauMd by ffd-kand- ’ 
lowing method. ObCem, about thb. {bauBcriCi^iees 
the fun’s meridian diffunee from tht mt 0 fi liiueb' il 
eafily done by a quadrant with ft fur* 

nifhed with fights i if this diftuoflft fiont 

the latitude of the idaee, provided 
equator than the moe «f 
will be tbe obl^uityaf the aclijtfiKt,: 
of obfervatioD is nearer tbe equ atorteift^j 
time, the tenith diftaoet ubuk be a 4 d 4 -' 
thud, the obliquity of the oeliptic halh faeai 
to be 23“ 29'. 

By the fame method the declination of ^ dbiifa^SH*i^8 
the equator fee any day may be found, t^ a iaMip;**H|i! 
of his declination lor every day of the year uti^ ' * 
conAruAcd: thui aHia tbe ieclinatiou of the ffari night 
be found. 

Having the declination of the^, Ui right afeen-His place b 
fion and place in tbe ecliptic may be geometric^y die ecliptic 
foiuid by tht Solution of a cafe in fphericaltngeiwffle-^?* 
try. For let EOj-eprefent the celeftial equator, 31 tbe^^**"^^ 
(un, and y X the echptk; then, in ^e right-angled 
fpherical triangle ECy we have the fide £y, «quu to 
the fun’s declination : tbe angle ECy is always zj* 29^, 
being the angle of die ecliptic with the equator; 
and the angle yEC ia 90®, or a right wgle. From 
thefc data we can find the fide £C the right licenfion; 
and Cy the fan’s phoe in the ecliptic, or hit diHaDce 
from ebe eqornodial point; and ebus a taUc of the 
fan’s plaee for evory day in tbe year, anfwcrriile to bit 
declination, may be formed. 

Having the ton’s ^aoe in tbe .ecliptic, tbe right a-To ^ tl 
fcenfion of the Aanmay be found by the help of it, andright afetn 
a good pendulum clock ; for which purpm the ^ tbs 

tioo of the dock muff ibc fo adjufted, that the haniwwy^*' 
nm through the 24 hours in the fame time that a Aar 
leaving the meridian will arrive at it again ; which time 
is fiomewhat (honerthan the natural day, becaufe of the 
%ace tbe fun moves through in tbe mean time 

«ard> 
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Ofcilculat-ward. The clock being thui adjufted, when the fun 
ini'ih< pe< [, In the meridian, fix the hand to the point from 
•rlmctof to reckon our time ; and then 

the PUtietj ohferve when the ftar comes to the meridian, and mark 
&c. the hour and miniitr that the hand then (hows ; The 
'hours and minutes delcnhcd by the index, turned into 
degrees and minute* of the equator, will rive the dif¬ 
ference between the right afccufion of the fun and ftars; 
whi< h ditferenee, being added to tl>c right afeenfion of 
the fun will give the right afcenlton of the ftar. Now, 
if we know the right afeenfion of any one (lar, we may 
from it find the right afeenriuns of all the others which 
we fee, hy mnrking the time upon the clock between 
the arrival of the ftar whofe right alreiiliwi we know 
to the meridian, and another ftar whofe afeenfion is to 
be found. This time converted into hours aiul minutes 
of the equator, wilt give the diftcrence of right afeen- 
lions; from whence, by addition, wc collect the right 
413 afci'iifion of the liar wliich was lo be fotnid oot. 

Thru Ivn- The right afeenfion and declination of a ftar being 
gitiitUt Olid known, its longitude and latitude, or diftance from 
loMd?** Aries, and north or foutb from the 

ecliptic, may thence be nfily found, from the folution 
of a cafe in fpherical trigonometry, fimilar t» that al¬ 
ready mentioned concerning the fun’s place 1 and the 
placesthe C«ed ftors being all marktd in a eatakigoe 
... according to their longitudes and latittide*, it may 

tb«a«e be «a*liM(«ed how the longitude and latitode 
; oruomet nay be foond for any particular 
^^Oompferinrita dtftai>ce from them, audits ap- 
may mo* be traoed f and thus the path* 
CM Vmtis were traced by M. Caffini, 
iMr fetgofew p«dc ule of ao orrery for that 

Tq £id the** 5 Swt rcfard to tk planeCs, the firft thing to be done 
periodical ia 4 « 4 »d ovt tbeiP periodical t'taic*, which is done by 
tiawiof when they have ao latittide. At chat Une 

iIk plaMC ia 4 a the oeliptic, and eonfcquently in one of 
ita «odes; fo that, by waiting till it retumtothefame 
node again, and keeping an ezaA accouat of the time, 
the periodical time of its revolution round the fun may 
be known pretty nafHy. fiy the fame obfervations, 
from the theory of the earth** motion we can find the 
pofkioa of the line of tbe nodes ( and whea once the 
pofition of this line is fouod, the angle of inclination of 
that planet** orbit to the earth may alfa be known. 

The eccentricity of the earth*# orbit may he deter¬ 
mined by obferving tbe apparent diameters of tbe fun 
cmh’iorbit ddfercflt times: when the fan’s diametsr is leaft, the 
how *i«- M the greateft diftanee j and when this diame- 

ter h greateft, the earth is at its kaft diftance from 
biffi. Sut as this method rouft nreeftarily be precari¬ 
ous, another is recommended by Dr Keill, by obferving 
the vdiKvty of the earth in its orbit, or rbe apparent 
veloeity af the fan, which is demonftrated to be ilwayt 
reciprocally a# the fquare of the diilsnee. 
a«Dfth*Mher ecoentriettie* of the orbit* of the other planet* 

'^^lantti. fikewife found by obferving their wlocitic# K 

different time# j for all them r^ferve the fame pro» 
portions wirh regard ta the inereafe <» decreafe of eh«r 
vdocity that the earth doe*; only, in thiscafe, care mull 
be taken to obferve the real, not the apparent, vcloci- 
tiea €>f the planets, the laft depending on the motion of 
the earth at the f^e time. Their aphelia, or points of 
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their orbits where they are fartheft from the foi>, may OftatwiliH- 
be known by making fcveral obfervations of their di-'he ps* 
(lances from him, and thus pcrctivinz when thefe di- .I"’'*"*’ 
ilanees cealc to iitcreaie. Plenrti 

The pofition of the aphelion being determined, the Ac. 
planet's diftance from it at any time may alTo be found v 
by obfervation, winch is called its /ne or torquateJ 417 
anomaly: but by fuppofing the roolion of the planet 
lo be regular and uniform, tables of that motion 
cafily be ciiiiftru^ed. From thence the planet’s meanj,n^ 
place in its otbit may be found for any moment of 
time ; and one ot thefe moments being fixed upon as an 
cpocha or bcgiiiiiiiig of the table, it iseafy to uiidcr- 
llaiid, that from tlience tables of the planet’s place in 
its orbit lor any number of years either preceding (>r 
confetiuent to that period may be contlru^led. Tliefe 
tables arc tw be coiillruCled according to tl'e meridian 
of equal time, and not true or apparent lime, becaufe of 
the iiicqualitU'S of the earth’s motion as well :'s of that 
of the planet, and equations mull be made to be ad. 
ded to or fubtradlcd from the mean motion of (he pla¬ 
net as occafioD requires; which will be readily uruler- 
(lood from what wc have already mentioned concern¬ 
ing the ucicqtul motion of the earth in its oibit. When 
all the necelTary tables are coiillruded by this or fi¬ 
milar methods, the calculating of the plsiutary pla¬ 
ces becomes a mere matter of ineclianifm, and confills 
only in the proper additious and fubtradiions according 
to the dircdions always given along with fuch tables. 

It mufl be obferved, however, that the accidental in-imccurs- 
terfcrciice of die planets with one another by tlicir inu- c>e> from 
tual attraflious, renders it impolfiblc to coiillruft any 
tables that (hall remain equally perfedl j and 
frequent adual obfervations and correilions of the tables * 
will be necclTary. This diftiubance, however, is incon- 
fidcTable, except in the planets Jupiter, and Saturn, and 
they are in conjunflion only ones in Voo years. 

Wliia hath been already mentioned witli regard topif^^ultin 
the planets, it alfo applicable to the moon ; but with wuh regard 
more dificuity, on account of tbe greater inequaHties of to the 
her motions, the caufe of which has been already ex. 
plained. Slie indeed moves in an cltipfe ar the reft 
do, and its eccentricity may be better computed from 
obferving iier diameter at differeiit times than that of 
the earth’s orbit ; but that eccentricity is not always 
the fame. 7 'he reafon of this, and indeed of all the 
caher lunar inequalities, is, that the fun has a fenfible 
eflcfl upon ber by his attraAion, as welt as the earth. 
Confequcntly, when the earth is at its leaft diftaucc 
^om the 4 uii, her orbit is dilated, and (he moves more 
flowly ; and, on the contrary, when the earth is in its 
aphelion, her ori>it contract, and ihc moves more 
fvriftly. The eccentricity is always greateft when tbe 
line the apfides coincides with that of the fyzygicii, 
and the earth is at it* leaft diftance from the fun. When 
the BI0OD is in her fywygiei, i.«. in the line that joins 
the centres of the earth and fun, whkh is either in her 
conjunAion or oppofitiofi, Aic moves fwtfter, ertent pU‘ 
ribu 4 , than in the wadratures. According to the dif- 
ferent diftance* of the moon from the fyzygies, ftie 
ohaagts kor motioo t from (he caojunAioti to her firit 
quadrature, (he moves fomewhat flower; but recovers 
her velocity in the fecond quarter. In the third quar¬ 
ter (he again lofcs, and iu the laft again recovers it.. 

The 
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Of The apoj*con of the moon ia alfo irregular; being ; 

iiBc il’i |>'**fi,„nj n, iiiyvc forward when it coincides with the line i 
Ti''iies*ti/ '**' backwards when it cuts that line 

tbr I’laiicts,^' anj;li8. Nor is this million in any degree (qiialt 

&c. Ill the coiijumJtion or o;ipor»ion. it goes brilkly f'or- 
»i. wards, and in the quadratuics inovcB either flowly for* 

wards, (laiids ilill, or goes backwards. The niutiou of 
the nodes has tu'en already taken notice of: hut tiiil 
niotiun in nut iinifunn more than the red; for when the 
line of the luidts coincides with tliftt of the fysygics, 
they hand ilill) when tluir lines cut that at right 
angles, they gu Ivukwards with the relociiy, as Kir 
Ifaac Kciitcn hath Ihown, of )6'' 19'" *4"" an hour 
Tlie only I'qiisble moti in ilie im-oii has, is her nvo- 
r/ull) Ml Intion on her axi., which fli: always performs exactly in 
hir iixo. tJn; fpaee of time m which (lie moves round the earth> 
Funn hence anfes what is called the mton’i lilralion i 
for a& (he motion rcniiid her axis is iquable, and that 
in her orbit umqual, it follows, (hat when the moon 
is III hei pengec, where flic moves fwifieft, that part ] 
of her finfaee, whicii on account of the motion in her 
oi'h.i woci'd he turned from the earth, is not fo, by 1 
i cufon of the motion on her axis. Thus fwme f.arta 1 
in the limb or maigin of the moon rometimet recede 1 
from, a'.d f.imiiinies .'ipproaeh towards, the centre of 1 
(he dilk. Yet this equable rotation pioJuces an ap* i 
p.irciit irregularity ; lor tlie axis of the moon not be- I 
mg perpendicular, but a little inclined to its orbit, 
and tins axn. maintainiug its parallelifni round the 
earti), it mull neceflarily change its fltuation with re- 
Ipcct (o an oliferver on rlie earth, to whom fometimes 1 
the one and fonKtimes the other pole of the moon be- 1 
comes viliblc ; whence it appears to have a kind of ' 
4'.i wavcilng or vuctllatory motion. 1 

1 .iiunr' I'rotu .ill tliefc irreguUi ities it may well be concluded, 1 
rijfiiUriiiis^jijj the «Mlculdlion ol the moon's place in her orbit is 1 
a viry dilfieult nintcr j and indeed, before .Sir Ifaac 
ll»,u Ntw- Newton, iillroiiomevs in vain laboured to fubjccl the 
Un. lunar irregularities to any rule, ily his labours, how* 1 

ever, and ihofe of other alliutiwiners, thefc difficulties 
are ill a gicat menfure overcome *, andcaleutaliuiis with < 
411 r.igard to this luiiiinary may be made with as great 
TTir pc’i’io* Certainty as concerning any other. Her periodical 
d'i.*lcim< rime may be determined from the obfcivatious of two 1 
'litirnniicd eelipfes, at as great a dillauce from one ano- ' 
tyt-iper- pi flible ; for in the middle of every lunai* 1 

eclipfc, the moon is exaflly in oppufition to the fun. 1 
Compute the time betwern ihefc two eclipfes or op- 
puliiions, and divide this by the number of lunations 
that have intervened, and the quotient will be the 
fynodical month, or time the moon takes to pafs from 
one coiijun^.kion to another, or fiotn one oppofition to 
another. Compute tlie fun’s mean motion in the time 
of the fynodical month, and add thia to the entire circle 
di fenbed by the moon. Tlicn, dVs that fum is to 360% 
fo is the quantity of the fynodical month to the perio¬ 
dical, or time that the moon lakes to move from one 
point of lier oibit to the fame point again. I'kiis, Co¬ 
pernicus, in the year 1500, November 6th, at 2 hours 
SCI minutes, ohferved an ec.Iipfi- of the moon at Rome; 

and Augufi ill 1523, at 4 hours 25 minutes, another 
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at Cracow : lienee the quantity of the fyilodiCi! tnotith ralcula- 
is thus deUTiiimcd : ‘"'s' '*,** P*' 

y. I). H. M. 

, , Imusof 

Obferv. ad 1523 237 4 25 thcPUiui 

Obleiv. Ill i;oo 31a 2 20 &c. 

Tntervnl of time 22 *92 t 5 

Adil the intercalary 7 5 

days for leap years J . ■' .■ ^ 

txafl iiueival 22 297 2 5,ori loyiooj'. 

Thij interval divided by 2^2, the number of inonllii 
elspfed in that tiiue, gives 29 days iz hours 41 mi¬ 
nutes fur the lengili of the fynodical nionili. But from 
the obferTaiions uf iwo otlur ccliples, ihc fame author 
more accurately deterniined the quantity of thefynodi- 
cal month to he 29 degrees 11 hours 45 inii.ntcs 3 fe- 
coiids : from whence the mean periudiial tinu of the 
moon comes to be 27 degrees 7 hours 43 imoiiiis ^ fe- 
conds, which exactly agrees with the ubfirvations of 
later allronomers. ^^ 

The quantity of the periodical month being gtwn, j|iu,na 
by the Rule of Three, we may find the muon’s diurnal anJ hnrary 
and horary motion ; and thus may tables of the moon’s moticn. 
mean motion be conftruAed; and if from the tnooii’a 
mean diurnal motion that of the fun be fubttvfied, the 
remainder will be the moon’s meaa diurul motion from 
the fun. ■ 

Having the moon’a diftance from ^ her pha- 
fis for that time may be eafily delw«|M^;hy the fol- 
lowing method laid down by Dr 
cic COB? reprefent the diflt of thftiw 0 t u i » 
turned towards the earthj and let OP 
which the femietrcle OMP is proj«ftod«-wlp^'6ipfMfe ' 
to be cut by the diameter BC at right ai^llak} .awl- 
making L? the ntdlut, take LF t^ialto 
of the elongation of the moan from 
then upon BC, as the great axil, and LF-th^ioAer. 
axis, deferibe the femi-ellipfe BFC. Tliit eOi^ wm- 
cut off from the diflf of the tnoon the porttoa BFCF\ . 
of the illuminated face, which is vifible to ua from the^ ' 
earth.” 

Since in the middle of a total cclipfe the moon is ex* 
a^tiy in ihe node, if the fun’s place be found for that „n.ie* how 
time, and fix times added to it, if the eclipfe is a lunarfound. 
one the fun will give the place of the nude, or if the 
cclipfc obferved is a folar one, the place uf the node 
and of the fun are the fame. From comparing two 
cclipfcs together, the mean motion of the nodes will 
thus be found out. The a(>ogee of the noon may be 
known from her apparent diameter, as already obfern-d; 
and by comparing lier place when in the apogee at dif¬ 
ferent times, the motion of the apogee itfelf may alfo 
be determined. 

I'hefc (hurt hints will be fufficlent to give a general 
knowledge of the methods uf.'d for the folution of fomc 
of the moll difficult problems aftronomy. Asfortbc 
proper equations to be addeo or fubtrafled, m order 
to find out the true motion and place of the moon to¬ 
gether with the particular methods of conftrufling ta- 
bli-ii for ralriilatingrelipfi'S.they are givrn from Mr Fer- 
gufon, in the following feftion* 
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OfruUulat-_ . _ _ ^ . 

u;f Eclip. Sfct. X. Of Ecl'tpfcs : With T.thUt for the Cat- 
fri, &«• culatioiis { the Mcthid of eotfru^ling them; Rules 
*" ■ for Colcutations, and DirefJuns fur the Dilinea- 

tien ef Solar aaj X-smar liehpfei. 

Krir.y plaaet and fatellitrie illitminatedthe fun; 
and calls a Diadow totvards that point of the iicavrni 
vt'hich i) oppulite to the fiio. Thio fhadow is notion^ 
but a pjivation of lijiht in the fpare hid from the iun 
by the opaque body lli.'t miirccpte hi" ravs. 

When the fiiiiN light i> fo lolcaepted by the moon, 
that to any place of the cnith the fun ap|>edrs partly 
or wholly covered, he is faid to multr^o an tchpfe; 
thougli, properly fpeaking, it 1* only an echpfe of that 
p,*r-i of the enitli whtre the tnuon’ii lhaduw or penitm- 
brit falls. Wlicn the earth comes bitween the fun and 
ini.on, the moon falls into the e.vrih’s lhadow ; and 
having no light of iicr own, flic fulTers 3 real eclipfe 
from the interception of the fun’s rays. When the 
fun is eelipfed to us, the muon’s inhabitants, on the 
fide next the earth, fee lier Hiaduw hlcc a daile fpot tra< 
Veiling over the earth, about twice as fall at its equa¬ 
torial parts move, and tlie fanic way at they move. 
When the moon is in au eclipfc, the fun appears eclip- 
fed to her, total to all tltefe parts on which the earth's 
fttsdow falls, and of as long continuance as they are -hi 
the ihadow. 

That the earth is fphdrical (for the hills t.vke off lo 
mote from the roundnefs of the earthy than grams of 
dull do from the roundnefs of a common globe) is evi¬ 
dent from the Bgure of its lhadow on the moon ; which 
is always bounded by a circular line, although the earth 
14 iAcrlTanUy'.turning its different iidcs to the moon, and 
very (eldom Ihowi tnir fame fide to her in different c> 
clinfeV, hecaufe they frldoro- happen at the fame hours. 
"V/ett the earth lhaped like a round flat plate, its (ha- 
dow would only be circular when either of its fi.lrs di- 
redly faced the moon, and more or lefs elliptical as 
the earth happened to he turned more or lefs obliquely 
towards the moon when Ihe is eelipfed. Tiie moon’s 
different phafes prove her to be round ; for as the keeps 
ffill the fame lide towards the earth, if that fide wt'rc 
flat, as it appears to be, Ihe would never be vifiblc from 
the third quarter to the lirfl ; and from the flrft quar¬ 
ter to the third, Ibe would appear as round as when we 
fay^lr is full t becaufc, at the end of her firfl quarter, 
the fun's light would come as fuddenly on all her fide 
next the earth, as it dees on a flat wail, and go off as 
abruptly at the end of her third quarrer. 

If the earth and fmt were equally large, the earth’s 
lhadow would be intinitcly (xiended, und all of the 
fame bulk ; and the planet Mars, in cither of its nodes 
and oppofite to the fun, would be eelipfed in the earth’s 
lliadow. Were the earth larger than ll e fun, its (ha- 
duw would increale in bulk the farthet it extended, 
and would echpfe the gieat pUurts Jupiter and batiim, 
with all their moons, when they were oppolitc to the 
fun. But as Mars, in oppofition, never fulls into the 
earth’s fliadow, altho’ ho »« not thou al.ore <j 4 ,CichO,ooo 
miles from the earth, it is plain that the earth is 
much lefs than the fun ; for otherwile its lliadow could 
not end in a paint at fo fRull a dtllaiio'. If the fun and 
noon were equally large, the moon’s Ihsduw would go 
on to tlie earth with an equal breadth, and cover a (Kir- 
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tion of the earth’s fnrfacc more than :ooO miles broad, ''>1 ffliula- 

even if it fell direflly agalnll the earth’s centre, as fetn j**"*^^^'"''** 

from the moon ; and much more it it fill obliquily on ' ^ . 

the earth ; But the moon’r fliadow n. fetclcim i^oirdi'S 

broad at the earth, unlcfs when it f.tlU r,-vv ehliqiicly 

on the earth, in total eelipfes of the fun. in Miinol.ir 

rrlipfes, the Auoii’j real lludow ends in a point at fomc 

dilbnce from the earth. The moon’s fmall didanct* 

from the earth, and the Ihortncfs ol her fli.idow, prove 

her Id be lefs than the fun. And, as the earth’s flia- 

dow is large enough 10 cover the moon, if h:r dnmt- 

terwere three times as large as it is (which is evident 

from lier long continuance in the fludow witen flic 

goes through its centre), it is plain that the earth is 

much bigger than the moon. 450 

Xhough all opaque bodies, or. which the fun Ihines, Wiiy ihi-re 
have their lhadows, yet fuch is the bulk of the fun, and 
thedillanccs of the planets, that the piimary planets*'"*^”*' 
can never eclipfc one another. A primary can echpfe 
only Us fcconilary, or be eelipfed by it : and never but 
when in oppoficiun or coniuoction w-ith the fun. The 
primary planets arc very (ildo'n in thefe pufilioni, but 
the fun and moon art fo every month : Wiiciiee inie 
may imagine, that thefe two luminaries fluuiM bt echp- 
fed every inuiiih. lint tliert- are few reli]>fes in lelpect 
of the nuinber of new and full moons; the rcafoH of 
which ive (hall now vvpiain. 

If the motm’s orbit we*re couvideni with the plane 
of the ecliptic, lu which the earth .ihvays moves .ind 
the fun appearstu move, the lUdou's lhadow would fall 
upon the earth at every eliuiige, and r. lipfe the Inn to 
fumeparlsof the earth, in like n..ini).‘r, the ir.odii 
would go through the middle of the e.trtl.'s Ih.iJivw, 
and be eelipfed at every full; but with this ilifl'runee, 
that flic would be totally darkened foi above an ho.iv 
autl a half; whereas the fun never wa.. above tour ml- 
nutes totally eelipfed by the iuterpoliticn ot the moo;;. 

Blit one half of the moon’s orbit i> c!t .'ated y ' degrtts 
above the ecliptic, and the other half aj mu, li depref- 
ftd below it j eonfequenily, the moon’s orbit iiUirfcdl* 
till* ecliptic in twoojqiofile points called the mion's nzd-. r, 
ashas been ali'i'.'idy taken notice of. Whcnthi'fe points 
are in a right line with the centre of llic Iun at new or 
full moon, the fun, moon, and earth, are all in a tight 
line; and if the moon be then new, hri Ih.idow falls 
upon the e.irth : if full, the earth’s (hdOow i.po'* 
her. Wlitn the fun and moon are more ihaii n dt- 
grccs fiom either of the iioilrs at the time of roi-juiic- 
tion, the n.oon is then geniTatly too high or toci hue 
ill her orbit to caff any |>uit of her lhadow iipoii the 
earth ; when the fun ik more than 12 degrees Ironi u- 
ther of the nudes at the time ot full moon, the mviou 
is generally too high or too low in her urlut to go 
through any part of the earth’s lhadow : and in both 
thefe cafes there will be no echpfe. But wlicu the mnon 
is lefs than 17 degrees fVoin cither node at ilic time of 
coiijiindiun, her (haduw or penumbia full, more or hIs 
upon the earth, as (he is more or lef. within tliis hu'i!. 

And when Ihe is lrf» thau 1 2 degrees fmm cither nodi 

at tlse time of oppolitton, flit* lliisinyh a grearer 

or lefs proportion of the earth’* lhadow, as (he is more or 
kf> within this limit. Her orbit contains 3C0 degrees; 
of which 17, the limit of foliir erlipfes on either fnle 
of the nodes, and 12, the limit of lunar tehpfcs. are 
but fmall portions: AuJ as the fun commonly paffe# 

I'V* 
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Of tike mo^ei biTt tirice in t year, it ii oo wonder that 

ttng fy newr and full mnona withont eclipfea. 

**■ \ To illullrate this (fig. i^) IfctABCD be the 

«eliptie, RSTU a cirde lying in the fatne plane with 
the eoliptir, and VXVZ the ftlfvjn** orhit, alt thmwn 
into an oblique Tiew, which gives them an elliptical 
lhape to the eye. One half of the moon’s orbit, as 
VWXi is always below the ecliptici tad the other 
half XYV above it. The points V and X, where 
the noon’s orbit ioterfedts the circle RSTU. which 
lies even with the ecliptic, are the moon’s nodes} and 
aright line, as X£v« drawn from one to the other 
through the earth's ceHtre, is the line of tbe nodes, 
which caiTied alinoft parallel to itfelf roufid ibe fun 
in a year. 

If the moan moved round the Mrth ia tbe orbit 
RSTU, which is coincident with tbe plane of the 
ecliptic, her Ibadow would fall upon tbe earth every 
time Ihe is in coojundipn with the fun, and at every op* 
poOtion fire would go through the earth’s ihadow. Were 
this the cafe, the fun wouldbe eclipfed at every change, 
and the moon at every full, as already Mentioned. 

But although the moon’s Ihadow N mud fall upon 
tbe eartli at a, when the earth ia at £, and the laeoB 
in conjun&ion with tbe fun at *. becaufe (he hthen very 
near one of her nodes; and at her oppofition n Ihe mnft 
go through the earth's lltadow I, becaufe fite it then 
near the other node ; yet, in the time that ihe goes 
round the earth to the next change, according to the 
order of the letters XYVW, tbe earth advances front 
E CO e according to the order of tbe letters £FGH t 
and the line of the nodes VEX, being oarried nearly 
parallel to Hfelf, brings the point f of the noon’a 
orbit in cnnjunAion with the fun at &at next change t 
surd then the moon being at /, it too high above the 
ecliptic to caft her Ihadow on the earth : and as the 
earth is ftill moving forward, the moon at her next op* 
pofition will be at too far below the ecliptic to go 
through any part of the earth’s ihadow; firr by that 
time the point g will be at a conddenbie diftance froa 
tbe earth as ken from the fun. 

When the earth comes to F, the eiooa in eoD|uieB 
tion with the fun Z is aot «t i n a plane eokicideTit 
with tbe ecliptic, but above it at Y is the higbeft part 
ef her orbit ( -and then the point f of her udow O 
goes far above the earth (as in fig. which is an edge 
view of fig. 2.) The moon at her next ctppelition, n 
not at » (fig. i.j, but at W, where the eaxth’siiadow 
goes far«bove her, (as in fig. s.) In both thefe cafes, 
Ukc line of tbe fkodes VFX (fig. i.) is about oioety de« 
greet from the fun, .and both lumiDanea are «i iv aa 
pol&bie from the limits of the edipfes. 

When the earth hat gone half round the eediplie 
feon £ to G, tbe line of tlie nodes VOX tt nearly, if 
not exa£tly, direded towards the fun at Z | and thet 
the new moon / cafit her ihadow p on tbe earth G | 
and the Rdt moon p goes through the earth’s ihadow 
L { which brings oa eclipfea again, as when the earth 
waa at £. 

When tbe earth eomesto H, tbe new moon fell* rM 
at n in a plane cemcident with the ecliptic CD, but 
at W ia her orbit below at \ and then her Ihadow 
ifee fig. 197.) goes far below the earth. At the next 
^ ihe it not at q (fig. 196.) butat'Y in berarbit 5I 
degnes above g, and at her greated Mght above tbe 


ecliptic Ct) } being then at fsr as polfibteat any op-Of eatcub* 
• pofition from the earth's Ihadow M, at in fig 197. 

So, when the earth is at E and G the moon is 
bout her nodes at new and full, and in her gresteft 
north and fouth declination (or latitude as It it gene¬ 
rally called) from the ecliptic at her quarters s but when 
the earth it at F or H, the moon is in her greiteft 
north and fouth declination from the ecliptic tt new 
and fitl), and in tbe nudes about her quarters. 

The point X, where the moon's orbit crolTes the 
ecliptic, is called the afeending noth, becanfe the moon 
afcemls from it above the ecliptic ; and the oppofue 
point of intcrfcAion V is called the JrftfnJing tieJt, be¬ 
caufe the moon defeendt from It below the ecliptic. 

When the moon is at Y in thebigheft point of her or* 
bit. fhe is n her greateft north latitude, and when fhn 
is fit W in tbe loweft point of her orbit, Ihe is in'her ^, 
greateft fouth lachtlde. 

If the line of the nodes, like the earth’s axis, was Afpsw* 
curried parallel to itfelf round the fun, there would beance of e* 
Juft half a year between tbe conjunAtoni of the fun and <^ipOu de* 
ttod». fcot fhe Bodes Aift Mckwardi, or 
to thefeartli’a bubuuI motiofif tp-f d^. every year) lad^p^j ^ ^ 
therefbre tbe Ikmrnodui cause round the (im Ipdavsthe 
fooner every ycB^tbaa ofitbe ye# befon.' Cotiw-; 
tently, ftem tiMs 'th« 

(whenthe eaitb-i* at E)piffH * 
the earth, h is only tygl 
defeending adde-V ptfjeud^'l 
ever time of theyeir-wcf 
about either oai e , uU»l 
dterwandi we ftt^ka#t 
And whea fit afiy tioM dfs 
it in the fitnatba ▼OX,^ 
it will be in the fkoatiaa 
ring gone backward, ^at ife' 
figns, from X to c, aad diw 
to r? each 194^ d^. At tlris s 
ihrougfa sfl the f^s tad dogrUeUdf-i 
yenf aad *«5 b whieb^nW’’ 
wap be a regular period of eelipfe^ if afiif ooMuda ; 
saBiber ef hmations ware fimAedwidbitt'aiirtahMb 
But tins never happen: for if bath the Iba and aaoett 
iheaid ftart from a line of cos^Moa with cMher of 
tfae-nodes hi any point of tbcediptiei the fkn wottld 
perform ifi anna# revelutieas atn M 4 degrees over 
andabove, aedthe moon 150 loeationt and ftf de g fees 
wftbe ajt, by the tine that the node came round le the 
feme point of tbe eclipticygabt { fe that the fnn would 
then be 138 degrm fram the node, tad the meea 

degrees feoaa the ftsn. 

But ia <15 mean lunationi, after the fan, moon, 
and nodes, hove beea once ih a line of oonjunAion, 
they return fo nearly to the feme ftfite again, at that 
the feme node, which waa in oenjunAios with the fun 
and tatwa at tbe beginning, of the firft of thefe lu* 
aationa wiB be within fa" of a degree of a line ef 
cexyunAloa vrith the fttn ‘ and otoon again, when the 
left of tbeCe loaationi is completed. And therefore 
aS'Xbat *iw« will be • regular period ef eclipfe* 

or return of the faoK cclipfe, for many ages.*—In this 
period, which (was firft difeovered by the Chaldeans), 
there arc 18 juKaa years l f dap 7 hours' 43 minutes 
30 feconds, when the lift day of February in leap-years 
is four times iDcludcdj'but whetf it istvetimeu tb^Iud* 
a (d, 
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of uluite* d<;d, the period eonfifti of only 18 yean lo days y hours 
43 minutes so feooads« Confe<]ueQtlyv if to tlM mean 
. ‘ time of any edipfe* either of the fun or mt>ou« you 

add t8 Jidiao years ll days 7 hours 43 ououtes ao 
WWn the feOOnds* when the lail day of Fcbi ua^ in leap years 
^we cclipfc cones in four ttmes, or a day left when it comes in fi^e 
times, you will have the mean time of the return of 
the fame eclipfe. 

But the falliar back of the line of coojundions or 
oppofttions of the fun and moon aS’ la" with refped 
to the line of the nodes in every period, will wear it 
out in procefs of time i and after that, it wUl not re* 
turn again in left than 12,493 years.—Theft eclipfes of 
llie fun, which happen about the afeending node, and 
begin to come in at the north pole of the earth, will go 
a little foiitherly nt each return, till they go quite off 
the earth at the fouth pole ( and thofe whvh happen 
about the defeending node, and begin to come in at 
the fontb pole of the earth, will go a little northerly at 
each return, till at lift they t^iise leave the earth at the 
north pole. 

To exemplifr this matter, we fi»U &rft ootriider the 
fun’s eclipfe (Uareh ai. old l^le, April 1. aew 
ftyle), A. D. 1764, according to ka neaa reeohitions, 
withoat eqammg the times, or the Am’s diftance from 
the 9>d dum according to sta bate equated 

timen,-' 

Tbieed^le)l is open fpaee at ends retnm, quite 
clear of <|8t;fjgrt(s Vtct hoce the caention, till A. D. 
s»9f, Js ini >^ i:-iiMyh» aa h. J* m. 59 f«- fioj 

iM^Ambwirf touched the 
q tihe fim being tbeo 70* 48' 
_ oiate..■ In.ca^ period fmcc 
OeM cV ■St'' ■carer nod nearer 
Ite. .meiili's Amdow hm therefore 
.■Mbesiy* la the year 1963, 

; l 9 h. 3tS m. si iec. p.' at. when 
win hare returned 38 times, the fuo 
:.’!ir^hcwidy 24' 45." h-om the afcendiDg node, and the 
oF^ »Mn'« ihadow will fall a little northward 
of the CBrd>*s ecnirc.—At the end of the neat follow, 
.'h^ period, A. D. iplo. July a8. <dd fiyie, at 18 h. 
.%-«9 at. 41 fee. p. «. the fun well have ace^d back 5' 
' $7*' ftoin the afoendtng node, and the moon will have 
a eery fmall degree of foothern latitude, whkb will 
aaufe the centre of her flrnduw to pafs a very fmaQ mat* 
let fouth of the earth’s'centre.—After which, io every 
following period, the fun will be 28' 12" farther back 
from theafemding node than in the period laft before; 
and the moon's llmdow will go flill rarther and farther 
foiithward, until September 12. old ftylr, at 25 b. 
■46 m. as fee. p. m. A. D. 2665 ; when theecKpfe will 
have completed its 77th periodical return, and will go 
quite off the earth at the touth pole (the fun being then 
55' >>" hack from the n^), and cannot come 
'in at the north pole, fo as to begin the fame courfe 
over again, in lefs than 12,491 years afterwards. And 
fueb will be the cafe of every other eclipfr of the fun t 
'.For, as there is about 18 degrees on each fide of the 
Mode within which there is a poffibUity of cclipfea, 
Hietr whole revolution goes through j6 degrees about- 
that node, whiuh, taken from 36 degrees, leaves re¬ 
maining 334 degma for the echpies to travel m m- 
ptufum. And as this 36 degrees is not gone through 
kt left than 77 periods, which takes up 1388 years, 
VoL. II. Part II. 
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the remainiag 334 degrees cannot befo gone through Of cakoU* 

ill lefs than 12,493 years. For,as36isto 1388, 

is 314 to 13,492. ■ 

To illuftrate this a little farther, we (hall examine ^ 
feme of the mod remarkable eireunflances of the re^ofihc 
turns of the eclipfe which happened July 14. I748,ecli,<fc in 
about noon. This eclipfe, sfter travrrfing the voids 1748. 
of fpaee from the creation, at laft began to enter the 
Terra Auftralis Incognita about 88 years after tbe 
Conqueft, which was the tall of King Stephen's rcigoi 
erery Chaldean period it has crept more northerly, but 
was dill invifible in Britain before the year 1613; when, 
on tbe 30th o£ April, it began to touch the fouth parts 
of England about two in the afternoon ; its central 
appearance riCng in tbe American fouth leas, and tra- 
veriing Peru and the Amazons country, through the 
Atlantic ocean into Africa, and fetting in the Ethio¬ 
pian coatioeut, not far from tbe beginning of the Red 
fea. 

Its next viiible period was, after three Chaldean re¬ 
volutions, in 1676, on the firft of June, rifing central in 
the Atlantic ocean, pafling us about nine in the morn¬ 
ing, with four digits eclipfcd on the under limb, and 
fetting in the gulf of Cochin-China in the Ball Indies* 

It being now near the folftice, this eclipfe was vi- 
fible the very next return in 1694, in the evening ; and 
io two periods more, which was in 1730, on the 4th ■ 
of July, was feen about half eclipfcd juft after luiinfe, 
and obferved both at Wirtemberg in Germany, and 
Pekin ia China ; foon after which it went off. 

Eighteen years more afforded us the eclipfe which 
fell on the 14th of July 1748. 

The next vifible return happened on July 23. 17^6 
in the evening, about 4 digits eclipfed; and, after 
two periods more, will happen on Auguft 16. i8o2y 
eariy in the morning, about five digits, the centre co¬ 
ming from the north froaen continent, by the capes of 
Norway, through Tartary, China, aud Japan, to the 
l^adrone illands, where it goes off. 

Again, in 1830, Angoff a^. between one and two, 
there wdl be another great eclipfe at Loudon, about 
to digits: but, happening fo near the equinox, the 
centre will leave every part of Britain to the weft, and 
enter Germany at Einbden, palliiig by Venice, Naples. 

Grand Cairo, and fet in the gulf of Bafibra near that 
city. 

It will be DO more vifible till 1874, when five digits 
will be obfeured (the centre being now about to leave 
the earth) on September 26. In 1893, the fun will 
go down eclipfed in London ; and again, in 1928, the 
paflage of the centre will be in the expanfum, though 
there will be two digits eclipfed at London, October 
tbe 3iff of that year, and about tbe year 2090 tbe 
whole penumbra will be wore off; whence no more re- 
turns of this ecUpfe can happen till after a revolution 
of 10,000 years. 

From thefe remarks on the entire revolution of this Pet iod in 
eclipfe, we may gather, that a thoufaod years, more or wlii«h the 
lefs (fordiere are fome irregularities that may protniftPj'*“'”"f''’ 
or lengthen this period too years), complete the whole 
tcrrellrtal abcBomenaofany finglc eclipfe: andfince sopteied. 
periods of 54 yean each, and about 33 days, corapre- 
head the entire extent of their revolution, itis evident, 
that the times of the returns will pafs through a cir- 
cuit of one year and ten months, every Chaldcam period 
4 A being 
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Mdijculat* being lo or ll dajr« later, and of the equable appear* 
'(^’P^'‘*’aMeii, about 32or33 daya. Thus, though thia edipfe 
' happeiia about ibc middle of July, no oilier fubfe* 
quent edipfe of ilite period will returo till the middle 

th^ moDtb ; but wear eonlb^ntly «acb 

period lo ur J i day a furwaid, and at lafl appear io win* 
ter, but then it begins to ccafe from affccling ua. 

Another concludun from thia reTulutioii may be 
drawn, tlut there will feldom be any more than two 
great eclipfvs of the fun in the inteml of thia period. 
Bud tbefc follow fomeiimes next return, and often at 
gterter dillancea. That of lyif returned again in 
‘753 '’'^'7 ; but tbla prefent eclip^ will not be 

gnul till the arrival of i6ao, which ia • revolution of 
four Clialdean periods; fo that the irregularities of 
their circuits mull undergo new computatioDS to aflign 
them exactly. 

Cchptes Nor do all cclipfea come in at the fouth pole : that 
01)1* in hy depend# altogether on the pofiiion of the lunar nodev, 
which will bring in as many from the expanfum one 
way as the other; and fuch eclipfea will wear more 
fouthcriy by degrees, contrary to what happens io the 
prefent cafe. 

The edipfe, for example, of 1736 in September, had 
its centre in the expanfum, and fet about the middle-pf 
its obfeurity in Britain; it will wear in at the north 
pole, and in the year a6oo, or thereabouts, go off iote 
the expanfum on the fouth fide of the earth. 

The edipfes therefore which happened about the 
creation are little mure than half way yet of their etfae> 
real circuit ( and will he 4000 years before they enter 
the earth any mure. This grand revolution feeoit to 
458 Imvc been entirely unknown to the ancients. 

/vryuii* j, particularly to be noted, that eclipfea which 

iciiteclip- happened many centuries ago will not be found 
« by our prefect tables to agree exaflly with ondent ob- 

»tcd by our fervations, by reafon of the great anomalies in the lunar 
#blc*. motions ; which appears an incontcftable demonftratioo 
of the non-eternity of the univerfe. For it feema con¬ 
firmed by undeniable proofs, that the moon now fioilhei 
her perit^ in lefs time than formerly, and will conti¬ 
nue, by the centripetal law, to approach nearer and 
nearer the earth, and to go fooner and fooner round it t 
nor will the centrifugal power be fuSicient to compen- 
fate the difEereot gravitations of fuch an affemblage of 
bodies as eonftitute the folar fyftem, which would come 
to ruin of ttfclf, without fome regiilatio* and «djuft- 
fnrnt of their original motions. 

Wc arc credibly informed from the teHimony of the 
ancients, that there was a total edipfe of the fun pre- 
dided by Thales to happen in the fourth year of the 
4flth Olympiad, either at Sardii or Miletus in Afia, 
where Thales then rcfidtiL That year correfpoods to. 
the 58yth year Iwforc Cbrill; when accordingly there 
happened a Very fignal edipfe of the fun, on the a8lb 
of May, anfwering to the prefent loth of that month, 
central through North America, the fouth parts of 
France, Italy, Bet. ai far as Athens, or the ifles in the 
jEgean fea; which ia the fartheft that even the Caro¬ 
line tables carry it; and cvnrcqucotly Dnsk* it invillble 
to any part of Alla, in the total chara£ler; though 
there are good reafons to believe that it extended to 
Babylon, and went down central over that city. We 
arc not however to imagine, that it was fet before it 
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paffed Sardis and the Afiatic towns, where the pre* Of c*)euUt 
didor lived; becaufe an invifible edipfe could havc'"K^^I*^ 
been of no fervice to demondrate his ability in adruno- 
mical fcience to hia countrymen, as it could give no 

proof of its rcrality. 

Fur a further illuftration, Thucydides relates. That 
a fular edipfe happened on ■ furnmn's diiy, in the af* 
temoon, in the hrll year of the rchipoiinelian war, fo 
great, that the liars appeared. Rhoiliut was vidlor in 
the Olympic games the fourth year of the faid war, 
being alfo the fourth year of the 87th Olympiad, or 
the 428th year before Chrill. So that the edipfe 
muft have happened in the 43iil year before Chrill; 
and by computation it appears, that on the third of 
Augnil there was a lignal ccLpfe which would have 
paffed over Athens, central about fix io the evening, 
but which our prefent tables bring no farther than the 
ancient Syrtca on the African coall, above 400 milrs 
from Athena j which, fuffering in that cafe but nine 
digits, coaid by no means exhibit the remarkable dark- 
nefs rocited by this hi&orian : the centre therefore feema 
to have paff^ Alhcat about fix in the evening, and 
probnUy ougbf go ^«0 about Jcrufolei^ o^ ocar tt«. 
conUarytolK eooi^dkmof the^efeoL^b^i.' 
tbinga -are. only maot^d. bj,«v 
prefent afftwaomer^ m tccourauHos 
and they Bwy.ecaaiyRe t^ JtcIaA.«i, ^ttiaaa.: ^ 
to tlte Atheatau ^bi^) 
cedoniao uaftAxA.., 

In any yean, t^ n 
aaries cannot 
the mod ufud eueptitf M. 
have more (haa fix. ...Tq 
nodes but qno: 

in the beginniog of the yw'i) 
pafs by the iaat node agabl gj 
finilhed ^ becaufe, as thefe pbni 
backwards every yeae, she .tua will 
them i 73 days after, the Qtiw Ar, . 
is within 17 degrees of the fan at toe Um'' 
noon, the fun will be edipfed.-, ^ 

oppofidoo, the moon will be eclipfed is tbt otb_ 

and come round to the next conjundion aMnirc'tko, 
former oede be .17 degrtci pift the fuDi.and witt tbeye*^ 
fore ecliple him again. When three eciipfn falL 
about et^er node, the like number generally 
about the oppofite; aa the fun cornea to it in 173 dayS' 
afterward; and fix lunatiuns' contain but four dtya 
more. Thus, there jnay be two edipfes of,the fuo 
and one of tlie moon about each of her nodes. But 
when the moon changes in either of the nodes, Ihu 
cannot be near enough the other node at the next full, 
to be ecliplird ; and in fix lunar months afterward fhe. 
will chai;ge near the otlicr node; in thefe cafes, there, 
can be but two edipfes in a year, and they are both o{^' 
the fun. 

A longer period than the above-mentioned, for conv-- 
paring and examining edipfes wbich happen at long in- 
tervaU of time, is 557 years at days 18 hours 30 mi- 
nuiei IS fcuinds i in wbich time tbere are 69^0 mean 
lonations; and die fun and node meet again fo nearly 
aa to be but 11 fcconds dilUnt j but then it is not.t}w' 
fame edipfe that returns, as ia the Ihortcr period above- 
mentioned. 

Eclip&i 
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lifotleulat* Ecllpfei of th< fun tfe more frequent than of the 
trig BelV moon, Decatife the fun*« ecliptic limiti »re greater than 
the moon’i; yet we hare more viiible ccTipfei of the 
' moon than of the fan, henufe eclipferof the moon are 
whj n-«re fec" from all parti of that hemifphere of the earth 
cclipfeiof which U neat her, and are equally great to each of 
the moon thofi njrti: hut the fnn'a eclipfes are vifible only to 
than of the fmall portion of the hemifphere neat hun whereon 
fcrvrf* ffloon’i (hadow falli. 

The moon’s orbit being elliptical, and the earth in 
one of its focufea, flic is once at her lead diftance from 
the earth, and once at her greateft, in erery lunation. 
When the moon changes at her leaft diftance from the 
earth, and fu near the node chat her dark ftiadow falls 
upon the earth, Ihe appears big enough to coaer the 
whole difk of the fun from that part on which her 
fhadow falls; and the fun appear! totally eeltpfed there 
for Tome minutes: hut when the moon changes at her 
greateft diftance from the earth, and fo near the node 
that her dark (hadow ia dlre£ted toward the earth, her 
diameter fubtendi* a left angle than the fun’s | bnd 
therefore Ihe cannot hide his whole difle from any part 
of the earth, nor does her (hadow reach it at that time t 
and to the place ever which the point hf her lhadow 
haaga* the cclipfe is annular, the in’s edge appciring 
likealomineui tiiig ^ around the body of the moon. 

Xffbea fKli change happens vrkhifi ly degrees of the 
node, tnjf Mle at her neaa dmtnte from the 
eart^ thea^ 'Mihar &adow juft-teuebea the earth, 
ihe tetiuv th that fmall fpot 

daHlnefs it not of a 

‘ tiMMat dipmeler, when largeft, ex- 

^^V^M|iinlBaS»6nk t niotile 58 feconds 
.. &&L groateft ccHpre of the fun 

at iftT time and place, the total 
ttnCxtA bOBttitiia, nd longer than v^ilft the moon 
h gcdntf t m&ath feconds from the fun in her or* 
bU« wfitdk it about $ minutet and i| feconds of an 
haurl’ 

_ Tb^ iBOon*s dark (hadow covers only a fpot on the 

i^m^’s eaith't furface about 180 Englilh miles broad, when 
sod the mbon’idianffter appears largeft, and the fun's leaft; 
and the total darkoeft can extend no fartlier than the 
dark (hadow covers. Yet the moon’i partial (hadow 
or penumbra may then cover a circular fpaee 4900 
miles in diameter, within all which the fun is more or 
left eclipfed, as the places are lefs or more diftant from 
•the centre of the penumbra. When the moon changes 
exactly in the node, the penumbra is circular on the 
earth at the middle of the general eclipfe ; hecaufe at 
that lime It fjlls perpendicularly on the earth’s furface; 
but at every other moment it falls obliquely, and will 
therefore be elliptical; and the more fo, as the time 
is longer before or after the middle of the general 
eclipfe j and then much greater portioni of the eorlh’s 
furtace are involved in the pcnumbia. 

SeRbining, When the penumbra firft touches the earth, the gc- 
cndtni', General eclipfe begins; when it leaves the earth, the gc* 
oi % folftr neral eudft t from the he^tiuin^ to the £lld the 

ccUple. appears eclipfed in feme part of the earth or other. 

When the penumbra touches any place, the eclipfe be¬ 
gins at that place, and ends when the penumbm leaves 
it. When the moon changes in the node, the pe- 
BUinbta goes over the ceiUre of the eaith’s diflc la 
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fees from the moon ; and eonfeqaently, by defcribtngOfeslwIi 
the longeft line poflibly on the earth, continues the 
longrft upon it; namely, at a mean rate, y hours jo , 
misutei i more, if the moon be at her greateft diftance 
from the earth, becaofe (he then moves floweft ; lefs, 
if (he be at her lead diftance, hecaufe of her quicker 
motion. 

To make feveral of the above and other phenomena 
plainer, let S be the fun, E the earth, M the moon, Fig. 19S. 
and AMP the moon’s orbit. Draw the right line W e 
from the weftern fide of the fun at W, touching the 
weftcTD fide of the moon at c, and the earth at r: 
draw alfo the right line V J from the eaftern fide of 
the fun at V, touching the eaftern fide of the moon ai 
J, and the earth at e: the dark fpaee e e li included 
between thofe lines is the moon’s (hadow, ending in a 
point at e, where it touches the earth ; becaufe in this 
cafe the moon is fuppofed to change at M in the 
middle between A the apogee, or fartheft point of her 
orbit ^om the earth, and P the perigee, ori arcft 
point to it. For, had the point P been at M, the 
moon had been nearer the earth; and her dark (hadow 
at e would have covered a fpaee upon it about i8u 
miles broad, and the fun would have been totally dark¬ 
ened, with fome continuance: but had the point A 
been at M, the moon would have been farther front 
the earth, and her (hadow would have ended tn a point 
a little above e, and tberefure the fun would have ap¬ 
peared like a luminous ring all around the moon. Draw 
the right lines WXtib and VX eg, touching the con¬ 
trary fides of the fun and moon, and ending on the 
earth at a and t: draw alfo the right line SXM, from 
the centre of the fun’s difle, ihrongh the moon’s centre, 
to the caith I and fuppofe the two former lines WX if A 
and VX r g to revoivi on the line SXM an no axis, and 
their points a and i wilt deferibe thelimits of the pe¬ 
numbra TT on the earth's furface, including the large 
fpaee at a; within which the fun appcais inoreorlcfs 
eclipfed, as the places are more or lefs dillaiit from the 
verge of the penumbra aK 

Draw the right line j 12 acrofs the fun’s dific, per¬ 
pendicular to SXM the axis of the penumbra; then 
divide the liney t2 into twelve equal parts as in the 
figare, for the twelve digits or equal parts of the fun’a 
diameter; and at equal diftancea from the centre of 
the penumbra at < (on the earth’s furface YY) to its 
edge«t, draw twelve concentric circles, maikiJwith 
the numeral figures 1234, ftc. and remember tlial 
the moon's motion in her orbit AMP is fiom weft to 
eaft, as from t to t. Then, 

To an obferver on the earth at A, the eaftern limb 
of the moon at d feemi to toucli the wtftern limb of 
the fun at W, when the moon is at M: and the fuii’a 
cclipfe begins at i, appearing as at A, tig. soy. »t the 
left hand : but at the fame moment of ablnli.te t inc, 
to an obferver at a in fig. 198. the wefteui of ihc 
moon at c leaves the eaftern edge of thr iuii at V, and 
the cclipfe enth, as at the right hand C, fig. 203. At 
the very fame inftjnt, to all iliofc who live on the 
eirele maiked t nn thr eartli E, in fig. ipS. the mnun 
M cuts off or darkens a twelfth part of the fun S, and 
eclipfes him one digit, as at 1 iu fig. 203: to thofe 
who live on the circle marked 2 in fig. 198. the moon 
cuts off two twelfth parts of the fun, as at x in 
fig< 203: to thufe on the ciicle 3, three parts; and fo 
4 A a on 
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to tfat centre it ri in fig. wbere the fito u 
gjntrilly eclipfed, a$ at in the mifidleof fig. 103.1 
** ^ under which figure there ti t fcalc of hours and mi* 
nnieit to {how at a mean ftate hew long jt ii from the 
beginning to the end of a central eclipic of the fun on 
the parallel of London; and bow many digits aie ectip- 
frd at any particular time from the beginning at A to 
the middle at B. or the end at C. Thus.in 1$ minutes 
fiom the beginning, the fiin it two digits cclipfcd ; in 
an hour and five tninutes, eight digits; and in an hour 
and 37 minutes, la digits. 

By fig, ] 98. it is tliat the fun Is totally or 
centially ccbpfed but to a fmall part of the earth at 
any time, becaufe the dark contcil ihadow < of the 
moon M falls hut on a fmall part of the cartbj tod 
that the partial eclipfe is confined at that time to the 
fpace included bV the circle a bt of which only one 1^ 
can be pre^efied in the figure, the other half beisf 
fnppofed to he hid by the convexity of the earth £ ) 
and bkewife, that no part of the fun it cctipfed to the 
large fpace 7 Y of the earth, becaufe the moon it not 
between the fun and any of that part of the earth ; 
and therefore to all that part the eclipfe it invifible. 
The earth turns eaftward on its axis, as from g to fi, 
which it tlie fame way that the moon's fttadow moves ; 
hut the moon’b motion is much fwiftcr m her orbit 
from r to /: and therefore, although ectipfes of the 
fun arc of longer duration on account of the earth’s 
motion on its axis than they would be if that motion 
was (lopped, yet, in four minutes of time at tnofi, the 
moon’s fwifter motion carries her dark (hadow quite 
over any place that its centre touches at the time of 
gri-stefi obfeuration. The motion of the (hadow 00 the 
1 arth’s di(k IS equal to the moon’s motion from the 
fun, which is about joj minutes of a degree everjr 
hour at a mean rate : but fo moth of the moon’s urbw 
IS equal to yoi degrees of a great circle on the earth j 
.md therefore the moon’s (hadow goes 30! dt-grets, or 
1B30 gcogiaphical miles on the eanh in an hour, or 
301 miles in a minute, which is almod four times aa 
fwift as the motion of a cannon ball. 

As fecn from the fun or moon, the earth’s axis ap* 
peJTS differently inclined every day of the yeai, on ac* 
count of keeping its parallebfm thioughout its annuid 
cuuifc. In fig. *05. let EDON be the earth at the 
• wo equinoxes and the two folftices, NS its axis, N 
the north pole, S the fouih pole, AIQ the equatov, 
T the tropic of Cancer, t the tropic of Capricorn, and 
ABC the circumference of the earth’s enlightened difie 
as feen from the fun or new moon at ibefe times. TTie 
earth’s axil has the pofition N£S at the vernal equinox, 
lying towards the right hand, as feen from the fun or 
new moon ; its poles N and S being then id the cir* 
cumfcrencc of the difle; and the equator and all hspa* 
rallels feem to be ttraight lines, bccaufe their planes 
psfs through the obferver’s eye looking down upoo the 
vaith from the fon or moon diredly over £, where the 
cdratic FC interlefls (he equator M. At the fumnaer 
fpijuM the earth’s axis has the pofition NDS ; and 
lM>srt of the ecliptic FG, in which the moon Is then 
uchci the tropic of Cancer T at D. The north 
at that time inclining iii degrees towards the 
degrees within the earth’s enlight¬ 
ened becanfe the fua it then verycal to D 33I 
degrea worth of the equator and the cquatoa, 
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with all its- paralteU feem cUiptic curves hendli^ down* 
ward, or towards the (611th pole, u fcea from the (<mi 
which pole* together with 331 Agrees all round it* is ***’ * 

hid ^hind the difit in the ^rk hemtfphere of the 
earth. At the antumnal equinox, the earth’s axis 
has the pofition NOS, lying lu the left hand as feen 
from the fun or new moon, which are then vertical to 
0 , where the ecliptic cuts the equator d£Q. Both 
poles now lie in the circumference of the diHt, tHe north 
pole juft gonjg to difsppear behind it, aud the (oath 
pole iufi entering into it; and t be equator with all tU 
panUelt feem to be ftraight lines, bccaufc their planes 
pafi through the obferver's eye, as fecn from the fun, 
and very nearly fo as fecn from the moon. At the 
winter Uftice, the earth’s axis has tlie pofition NNS 
when itsfouth pole S inchuiog ajsdegrcestosrardb the 
fun, fisSs ost degrees withia the enhghteacd di(k, as 
feee fron t^ fua or ucw noon, oliicb are then vetti- 
cal to the tropic of Capricorn t, aji degrees fouth of 
the equator and the equator, with all its pa* 

TsUeU, fm clu^ic curvet bending, upward} the 
Dortb pole beiy m far bid behind db« di(k in Ute dark 
hemifpbeee m the jCeuth poW is come into the light. 

The aearcr that say tiae v tJujeaci^to the eqqjiHucca 
or folftice^ Hie moqtit paruk^a.of lie phlffn i i wp f fd” 
Istingto^hexu . . 

Thus It au«l% fM Af 

autumnd, ate tmith ^ 

equator and aU 
from the fua, nqff 
to, or fartbar fec^ 
downwards, or tipifiroal 
which happgii.fi^ 
nal. A luti(,oobfid 
vince the reader, that dM 
the fun at the ftianoer fatts9||}] 
winter faiftice ; and IhUvilir to 
noxesj but towards ite right ha: 
fun at th^ vental puwox i and 
at the automntL Frotg the wiot«r to the fpmi^ 
nice, the raith’s axis iuoliaas awtAr lejia^rSte 
hand, at fees Bwn, the funi wiojtbeapxtwy^ap 
fammer to the winter folftics*. ‘ 'A . , 

The different politioas of tbe.epru's ax^. sa 
from the fun at different times of the year, affoA 
cchpfcs gneatly with regard to partkular riaces; 
fo far at would make central eeltpCei which Isll at obc^^', 
time of the year invifible if they fell at another, even 
though the maofi Ihotdd always chsage in the aodei^ 
and at the fame hour of the day ; of whkb indefinite¬ 
ly various affeAions, we (hall only give examples for 
the times of the equinoxes sad folftices. 

In tlie fame diagram, let FG be pnt of the eclip* 
tic, and IK, ti, li, ii, part of the moon’s orbit ^ 
both feen edgrwife, tad therefore f^efhtd into right ' 
lines } and let the interfcAioni NODE be one and the 
fame node at the above timea, when thr earth hat the 
forementioaed different pofitioni; and let the fpacea 
included by the circlet P/// bs the penumtea at 
thefe times, at its centre is pauog over the centre of 
the earth’s diik. At the winter iolftice, when the 
earth’s axis has the pofition NNS, the centre of the 
penumbra P touclies the tropic of Capricorn I ts N aX 
the middle of the general eclipfe ; but no Mrt of tte 
frnumbrt wuchei the tro|uc of Cancer T. At the 

fiinmcr 
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Of ivImii' tie ekrtb'i axie Iim the •(tfitlon 

**f*f ND8 (i D I Vhir then part of the m*oa*i' orbit 
, #hofe aohe ii at Djt the pcnotnbra p tiai Ite centre tt 
D, on the tropk or Cannr T, at the middle of the 
general eclipfct and then no part of it toucbet the tro> 
pic of Capricorn t. At the autumnal equinox, the 
earth'i axil hai the pofition NOS (i 0 i being then 
part of the moon's orbit), and the penunfthra equally 
include! part of both tropics T and/, at the middle of 
the general eclipfc ; at the Tcmal equinox it doei the 
fame, beceufe the earth’s axis has the pofition NES ; 
but, in the ferrmer of thefe two hft cafes, site penam« 
bra enters ihc earth at A, north of the tropic of Can* 
cer T, aud leaves it at m fouth of the tropic of Ca> 
])ncot'n /; having gone over the earth obliquely fouth- 
ward, as its centre deferibed the line AOw; whereu, 
in tiie tatter cafe, the penumbra toochea the earth at«, 
fouth of the equator AQj, and deferibing the line «Ep 
(fimilar to the former line AOn in open fpace)i goeu 
obliquely northward over the earth, aad leivealtR g,- 
north of the etjuator. 

In all thefe circOioftanees the ’noon hMbees fttp- 
pofedio change at-noon in her defeending node : Had 
^ changed h her ifeendrag 06 dV, Che |)benonetia 
«rould'h««c1)if^aa «te’iov< the retitrary way, with tew 
ipeA to the paMAhra'i goiiw northwara or fbuthward 
ovebthmatf^^tMt' Wnrauthe imara'eWn at all 


bom, 
drftanecal 



. i code ai io the othetr and at all 
i'^lMth ttr’dttfjReot Ctmet aa it hap- 
are almoft 

' 'Ihtde Jilaeeat; eanfkkring 
.Ciilfe ^aeea are dUMcd on the 
-^AhVWHh jai^ CO the pen. 

faohfa when c^efea 

•• • • ■ ' - • 

.. Jenfeotf^iag# 17 degreei fliort of her de- 

' tW yrmiTiiTin ri8 juB touehei the 
ariAm'ipait-af the earth’s Me, near the north pole 
Ri iiiMSltf filM fiNrm that place, the moon appears to 
' iofiidt the fun, 'hot hides no pan of him from fight. 
Hhl^cA^ bhingc beetf as iar ftiott of the afcMdiog 
•odu, nr pcaunfhTa would have totxbed the fouthera 
- part of the dilk near the feath p^e 8, When the moon 
; Ohanges ri degrees ihorc of the defceoding-node, more 
' then a third part of the Mnombra Pi 3 faOi on the 
northern pafta of the eartn at the middle of the gene* 

1 sal edipTe: Had (he changed as far paft the fame node, 
as -mack of the other fide of the penumbra about P 
would havi; fallen on the fouthern part of the earth ( 
all the reft in the expanfnm, or open fpace. When 
the moon changes 6 degrees from the node, almofi the 
whole penumbra P6 fails on the eartb at the middle 
of the general ecKpfe. And laftly. When the moon 
changes in the node at N, the penumbra PN tabes 
the V)Dgeft coiirfe pofible on the earth’! dific; its centre 
faQmg Off the middle thereof, at the middle af the ge. 
neral eclipfe. The farther the moon cUauges from ei- 
Cher node, within degreei of it, the fhorter ii the 
pemimbni’s continuance on the eartb, becaufc it goes 
over a lefi portion of the didc, as is evident by the 
figure. 

of nearer that the penumbra’s centre ii to the 

ecltpfei in cqbator at the middle of the general eclipfe, the longer 
diiiereut is the dorati&n of the eclipfe at alltbofe placet where 


psruefibr ft » central) beoafe, the nearer that any place is to 
earth. 
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the equator, the greater is the circle h defcrlbcs 1^0fetkaia»^ 
the earth’s notmo enht axis : and fo, the place moT-‘'”i^ 
log quicker, keeps longer in the penumbra, whofe ; 

motion is the fane way with that of the place, Ihoiigh 
fafler, as hxt been already menttoned. Thus (fee (he 
earth at D and the penumbra at 12) whilft the point 
d in the polar circle ai cJu carried from j to c the 
earth's dfurual motion, the point on tlie tropic of 
Cancer T is curried e much greater lepglU from d to 
D ) and therefore, if the penumbra’s centre goes one 
time over c and another time over D, the ]>enumbra 
will be longer in pafling over the moving pluce d than 
it was in nailing aver the moving plate h. Confrquent. 
ly, centnj ecli^ei about the poles are of the (hortcB 
duration; and about the equator, of the longed. 

In the middle of fummer, the whole frigid r-ooe, in. 
eluded by the polar circle abed, is enlightened : and if 
it then happens that the penumbra’s centre goes over 
the north pole, the fun will be eclipfed much the fame 
number of digits at 0 as ate; but whilft the penumbra 
moves eallward over c, it movei cafiward over ay be- 
caufe, with rerpedi to the penumbra, the motions of a 
and t are contrary: for < moves the fame way with the 
penumbra towards d, but a moves the contrary wny to. 
wards b y and therefore the eclipfe will be of longer 
duration at e than at a. At a the eclipfe begins on 
the fun’s eaftern limb, but at e ou his wcllern : at all 
places lying without the polar circles, the fun’s cebp. 
fes begin on hit weflern limb, or near it, and end on 
or near hit eaftern. At ihofe places where the penum. 
bra touches die earth, the eclipfe begins with the ri* 
fing fuD, on tlie tup of his weftern or uppermoft edge; 
and at thofe places where the penumbra leaves the 
earth, the eclipfc ends with the fetting fun, on the top 
of bis eaftern edge, which is then the uppennoft, juft 
at its difappearing in the horizon. 

If the moon were furrounded by an atmofi^ere of 
any eonfiderable denfity, it would feem to touch the fun 
a little before the moon made her appulfc to his edge, 
and we Ihould fee a little faintnefs on that edge before 
it were eclipfi-d by the moon : hut as no fucli faintnefs 
has been obferTed, it feems plain, that the moon lias 
no fuch atmofphcrc as that of the earth. The faint 
ring of light fumiunding the fun in total .'• lipfes, call, 
fd by Caffiat la ebevelure liu /oleil, it fsiJ to be the at* 
snorphere of the fun ; becaufe it has been obferved 
to move equally witli the fun, not with the moon. 

See N» 147. . 

Having been fo prolix concerning eclipfes of the fun, Lunar 
we ihall dropthm fubjedtat prefent, and proceed to thcecU^ciex. 
do<ftrine of lunar eclipfes; which being more fimple, plained, 
may beexplaidbd in left time. 

That the moon can never be eclipfed but at the time 
of her being fidb *Bd the reafon why fbe is not 
eclipfed at every fiiB, has been (hown already. In 
fig. 198. let S be the fun, £ the earth, RR the earth's 
lhadow, and B the moon in oppofition to the fun : In 
this fituation the earth intercepts the fun^s light in ita 
way to the moon; and when the moon touches the 
earth's (hsdow at v, (be begins to be eclipfed on her 
eaftern limb «e, and continues eclipfed until her weftern 
Irinb jf leaves tlie (hadow St «>.- at B ftie isin the mid. , 
dk of tbe (hadow, and confequently in the middle of 
the eclipfe. 

Tbe moon, when totally eclipkd, is not lavifible if 

ihe- 
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Of rilcolat* /he be above tbe horizon and the /ky he clear; but ap- 
inf pears generally .of a dufky colour, like taniifhed cop* 

. ^**' per, wrliicL foine Have thought to he the inooii*» native 
light. But the true caufe of her beiag vihblc ii the 
Why the beams of the fun, bent upon the earth’a /ha- 

nioeii i< vi-dow by going through the aimorplierc ; wbicli, being 
./ib'ewhvn more or left dciifc near the earth than at confiderable 
•etlipfcd. heights above it, ixfi aAs or bend* the fun'a rays more 
inward, the nearer they arc paffing by the earth'* fur- 
face, than tliofc rays which go through higher parts of 
the atmofphcrc, where it is Icfs dcnle accoiding to its 
height, until it be fo thin or rare as to lofe its refrac¬ 
tive power. 1-et the circle f, j, bt i, concentric to the 
c.irtli, include the atmofpherc whofe refraftive power 
vaniflics at the height*/and »; fo that the ray* W/w 
and V j V go on ftniigbt without fuffering the Icaft re¬ 
fraction ; but all ihofe rays which enter the atmofphere 
between / and bt •‘”*1 between i and /, on oppofite Tides 
of the earth, arc gradually more bent inward as thej^ 
go through a greater porttun of the atroofpbere, until 
the rays Wi and V/toucliing the earth at m and n, are 
bent fo much as to meet at j, a little fliort of the moon; 
and tlicrcforc the dark /haduw of the earth is contained 
in the fpaec m o y /> n, where none of the fun’s rays can 
enter ; all ihl! rel\ R, R, being mixed by the feattered 
rays which are refraClcd as above, is in Tome meafurc 
enlightened by them ; and fume of thofe rays falling on 
the moon, give her the colour of tarniflied copper or 
of iron almolt red hot. So that if the earth had no at- 
ini>rpbere,thc moon would be as invidble In total eelipfca 
ns file is when new. If the moon were fo near the earth 
ns to go into its daik fhadow, fuppofe about fo, (lie 
would be invifible during her ftay in it ; but vifiblc be¬ 
fore and after in the fainter Ihadow RR. 

When the moon goes through the centre of the earth’s 
/hadow fhc is direCtly oppofite to the fun ; yet the 
moon has been often fecn tnt.dly cclipfed in the Itorizou 
when the fun was alfo vifiblc in the oppofite part of it; 
for the horizontal refracliou being almoll 54 minutes 
of a degree, and the diameter of the fun and moon be¬ 
ing each at a mean (lute but 32 minutes, the refradfion 
caufi's both luminaries to appear above the horizon 
when tlicy are really below it. 

When the moon it full at 11 degrees from either of 
her nodes, Ihe ju/l touches the earth’s lhadow, but ea¬ 
ters not into it. In bg. 204. let GH be the ecliptici 
tj the moon’s orbit where fhe is 12 degrees from the 
node at her full, c <1 her orbit where Ihc is 6 degrees 
fiom the node, a I her mbit where /he is full in the 
node, AB the earth’s lhadow, and M the moon. 
When the moon deferibes the line e/, flic Juft touchea 
the fliadow, but does not enter into it; when flic de- 
feribes the line e J, fhc is toully, though nut centrally, 
immcrfi-d in the lhadow ; and when flic deferibes the 
line ab, fhc pa/Trs hy the node at M in the centre of 
the fliadow, and takes the longeft line poflible, whicli 
i* a diameter, through it: and fuch an eelipfe being 
both total and central, is of the longeft duration, name¬ 
ly, 3 hours 57 minutes 6 feconds from the beginning to 
the end, if the moon be at her greateft diilance from the 
earth ; and 3 hours 37 minutes tC feconds, if flic be 
at her Icaft diftance. The reafon of this difference is, 
that when the moon is fartheil from the earth, fhc moves 
{lowed ; and when neareft to it, quietceft. 

The moon’s diameter, as well as Uu.* fun’s^ is fuppof- 
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fed to be divided into 12 equal parts, called Jlgifji and of calcnlir 
fo many of thefe part* as are darkened hy the earth’s Eclip 
lhadow, fo many digits is the moon eclipfed. All that **** 
the moon is eclipfed above la digits, fhows how far the ' ' 
fliadow of the earth is over the body of the moon, on . 
lliat edge to wliieli flic is neareft ut the middle of the 
«lipfe. . 44* 

Ic is difticult to obferve cxaflly either tbe beginning Lunar 
or endingof a lunar eelipfe, even with agood telefeope, rdipf'es 
becaufe the earth’s fliadow is fo faint and ill detined difficultly 
about the edges, that when the moon is either 
touching or leaving it, the obfciiration of her limb is 
fcarcc fenfible ; and therefore the niceft ohfervers can 
hardly be certain to four or five feconds of time. But 
both the beginning and ending of folar ecltpfcs are vi- 
fibly inftaataneous; for the moment that the edge of 
tbe moon’s difk touche* tbe fun's his roundnefs Icems 
a little broke on that part; and the moment fhe leaves 
it, he appears pcrfcdly round again. 

In aftroDomy, eclipfes of the moon are of great ufe£(i;pfrf 
for afeeruifling the periods of her motions ; efpecially urdulindi 
fuch eelipfe* as ire obferved to be alike in all her cir* termining 
cumftuces, and have long intervals of time between ^{duiin 
then. In geography, the longitudes of places are^' 
found by eclTpfe*} but far tbit purpofi; eelipfe* of tbe 
moon are more cfefol' titan thote gt the fiiff,; ^aCailft. 
they are more frequently 

eelipfe is of equal rargep eff and . {fafaft i iiH ’Jii: plaein 
wiiere it is ferih In'ht(Mr 
eclipfes ferve to 
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event: for thereBtc &'asaay:] 
every eelipfe, with rcfpc& 
where it is vifiMe {if rflfciC 
day or night, that it lalSTbl. 
eclipfes in the eoutfe oT 
all circumftancea. m..-" 

From the above explaBttiooof i.. _. 

fes, it ia evident that the darknefBt^'WHi^^'is 
cifUion was fuprreatural. For he fnffcM:' M 
on which the paflbver waa eaten bythc Jliwa, on ♦p-—» . 1 

day it was impofCble that.the moon's /badowedsM 
on the earth; for the Jews kept the palTuvcr at tbi ' 
time of full moon* nor does thedafkoef* in totaled^- 
fes of the fun laft above four minutes in any place t ■ 
whereas the darknefs at the crucifixion laftcd three ' 
hours, Mattb. xxviit. 15. and overfpread at Icaft all the 
land of Judes. 

The theory of eclipfes being now, we hope, pretty Conftiuc- 
plainly laid down, the conftru£iion of tables for theif tion oi 
calculation (viU be underltood from the following cou*tut>lrs for 
flderations. eakulatinj 

The motions of the fun and moon are obferved to ** ^ '** 
be continually accelerated from the apogee to the 
perigee, and as gradually retarded from the perigee 
to the apogee ; being flowcft of all when the mean 
anomaly is nothing, and fwifteft of all v/heii it is fix 
figni. 

When the luminary is in its apogee or perigee, its 
place is the fume as it woultl be if it* motion were 
equable iu all parts of its orbit. The fiippofed equable 
motions are called mean ; tbe unequable are juftly call¬ 
ed the true. 

The mean place of the fun or moon i* always for¬ 
warder than the true place, wh.lft the lumihniy is mov¬ 
ing from its ^apogee to its pcngrec : and the true 

place 
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)fcaU'uU(-place is always furwardur thaa the mean, whilll the 
■'’1! luminary u moving from its perigee to its apogee. In 
cafe, the anomaly is always lefs than fix 
* figiij ^ aud ill the lalter cafe, more. 

It has heen found, by a long feries of obfervations, 
that the inn goes th>ongIi thi; ecliptic, from the ver¬ 
nal equinox to the fame equinox again, in 56^ days 5 
hours 48 minutes fecunds; iruin the firit dar of 
Aries to the fame Har agnin, in 3C5 days 6 hours 9 
minutes 2.y feconds; and from his apogee to the fame 
again, in 365 days 6 hours 14 miiiulis o feconds.— 
The fu'ft of thefe is called the Jdaryear ; the fecond the 
fidaralyear I and the third t!ie annmahjiu year. So 
that the foUr year is 20 minutes 39 feconds Ihorter 
than the fnlereal i and the lidereal year is four minutes 
56 feconds diortcr than the anornaliilic. Hence it ap- 
pe.krs, that the iquiitoclldl point, or iiiterfe€iioo of 
the ecliptic and equator at the beginning of Aries, 
goes backward with rcfpe^l to the fixed Aars, and that 
the fun’s apogee goes forward. 

It is alfo obferved, that the moon goes through her 
orbit, from any given fixed Aar to the fame liar again, 
in 27 day» 7 hours 43 minutes 4 feconds at a mean rate; 
from her apogee to her apogee again, in 27 days 13 
liours 28 aiiiiutes43 feconds; and from the fun to the 
fun again, in 29 days 12 hours44 minutes 3feconds. 
This ftows t^at the moon’s apogee moves forward in 
the ecliptic, S|ad; * much quicker rate than the 

fguV |^9ge« fince thp moos is 5 hours 53 mi- 

nuu*. 39 ja revolvisg from her apogee 

fhaa from any tUr to the fame 

Aar a^fiV . 

The «popB!4-orbk croffes tlie ecliptic in two oppo- 
fits ppipta, are called her Uadtt .* and it is ob- 

fera^iithilt 'fl^^MTolvesfooncr from any node to the 
i^e than from any ftar to the Aar again, by a 

‘ ^ars gS.flaUMtes a? ftconds; wbieb Aiows, that her 
oqdes or contrary to the urdarof.figos 

r., tp the scf^xic. 

T^,t2me iQ'Which lh< moon revolves from the fun. 
U> theiu" (or from change to change) is called 
i^LupaHoni which, according to Dr Pound’s mean 
meafures, would always confiA of 29 days is hours. 
44 minutrs 3 feeunds 2 thirds 58 fourths, if the mo¬ 
tions of the fun and moon were always equable. Hence 
1-2 mean lunations contain 354 days 8 hours 48 mi¬ 
nutes 36 fecond.133 thirds40 fourths, which is lo days 
Zi hours IJ minutes 23 feconds 24 thirds 20 fouithi 
kfs than the length of a common Julian year, confiA- 
ing of 365 days 6 hours ^ mid 13 mean lunations con¬ 
tain 383 days 2 1 hours 32 minutes 39 lecunds 38 
thirds 38ft>urtlis, whith exceeds the length of a com¬ 
mon Julian year, by i6 days 15 huuts 32 minutes 39 
feconds 36 thirds 38 fourths. 

The mean time of new moon being found for any 
given year, and month, as fiippofe fur March 1700, 
old Aylc, if this mean new moon falls later than the 
mil day of March,, then 12 mean lunations added 
to the lime of this mean new moon will give the time 
of the mean new moon in March 1701, aflei having 
thrown off 365 days. But wlioii the lucan urw niouu 
happens to be before the 1 Ith of March, wc mull add 
13 mean lunations, in order to have the time of mean 
new mouD iu March lli? ycar.fqllawing ; always taking 


care to fuhtraA 365 days in common years, and 366 cdcuUt- 
days in leap years, from the fum of this addition. hie hchf- 
Thus, A. D. 1700, old Ayle, the time of mean . 

new moon in March was tlic 8th day, at 16 hours 11 ’ 

minutes ay feconds after the noon of that day (viz. at 
1 I minutes ZJ fceonda puA four in the morning of the 
9tb day), according to common rcckoiiiug. To this 
we mu A add 13 mean lunailoiis, or 383 days 21 hours 
32 niinulcs 39 feconds 38 thirds 38 fourths, and the 
fuin will be 392 days 13 hours 44 minutes 4 feconds 
38 thirds 38 fourths: from which fubtrad 365 days, 
becaufe the year lyui is a common year, and there will 
remain 27 days 13 hours 44 minutes 4 feconds 38 
thiids 38 fourths tor the time of mean new muon m 
March, A. D. 1701. 

Carrying on this addition and fubtraflion till A. D. 

1703, we find the tunc of mean new muon in March 
tiiat year to be on the 6lh day, at 7 hours 21 mi¬ 
nutes 17 feconds 49 thirds 46 fourths pail noon ; to 
which add 13 mean lunations, and tlie fum w ill be 390 
days 4 hour* 53miiiiit<.s 5; fecondo 2I' LliirdszofoorthR} 
from which fiibliacl 366 days, bicaufe the year 
is a leap year, and there will remain 24 days 4 hoins 
53 minutes 57 feconds 28 thiids 20 fonrthb, for the 
time of mean new moon in March, A. I>. 1704. 

Ill this manner was the tirll of the following ublcs 
couArofted to feconds, thi.di., and foottUs; and then 
w rote out to the neaivil Ic-utids. The rcr.fon why we 
cliofe to begin ihc j e.ir w iili March w as to avoid the 
inconvenience of adding a day to Uic tabular time in 
leap years after I'tbniary, or fubiraflir.g .i day thcie- 
fiom in JaiMiar)' and rebruary in thole years; to wliiih 
all tables of this kind arc fubji-iFl, which begin the year 
with January, in calculating tlie times of new or full 
muons. 

The mean anomalies of the fun and mcon, and the 
fun’s mean rtiuiion from the afecnJiug node of the 
moon’s orbit, arc fit down is Table III. from i to 13 
mean iunaiious. Tli'-fe numbeu, lo ' >3 luiuLiuiis, bi • 
ing added to the radical aiiomahes of the fiiii .ind nioop, 
and to the fun’s mean ditlauce from the afeending node, 
at the time of mean new moon inMarch lycofTahlcI.), 
will give their mean a iomaliei, and the fun’s mean di- 
Aance from the node, at the lime of me.in new moon 
in M^rch 17CI and being added for 12 Iimatnnis to 
ihofe for 1701, give them for the time of in.in new 
moor in March 1702. And f»on as far as you pleare 
to continue the table (which is lure carried on to the 
year 1800), always throwing of) 12 figns when their 
fum exceeds 1 2, and fitting down the lemaiudci as the 
proper quantity. 

If the numbers belonging to A. D. 1700 (in 
Tabic 1 .) be fubtracted fruiii ihufe btlutiging to 1800, 
wc ihal! have their whole differences in loo eoniphie 
Julian years; wliich accordingly wc find to he 4 days 
8 hours 10 minutvs 52 ficonds 15 thirds 40 fuunlis, 
with refpefl to the time of mean new mooji. Tlirfc 
being added together 60 times (always taking care to 
throw off a whole lunation wlitn tlic days exceed 29' ) 
make up fio centuries, or 6oco years, as in Table 
VI. which was carried on lo ficniids, iliiids, and 
fourths i and then wrote out to the ncarvA feconds. 

In the fame manner were the nfpidivc anomalies and 
the fuu’s diffaucc frain the nude found, for there cen-- 

» ... • 1 
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of rs]eu1»-turialyearB, and tlifo (for want of room) wrote out on- 
**&*^A^'* ncareft minute** which ii fufficient in whole 

** centuries. Dy means of thefe two tables* we may find 
the time of any mean new moon in March* together 
with the anoBialies of the fun and moon, and the fun's 
diftaiiee from the node at thefe tunes, within the limiti 
of 6000 years cither before or after any eiveu year in 
the ihtli century ; and the mean time of any new or 
full moon in any giveo month after March* by meana 
of the third and ^urth tables, within the fame limiti, 
as iliown in the precepts for calculation. 

Tims it would be a very eafy matter to calculate the 
time of any new or full moon, if the fun and nfoon 
moved equably in all parts of their orbits. But we 
have already fhowu, that their placet are never the fame 
as tiny would be by equable motions, escepf when 
they are in apogee or perigee; which is, when their 
mean anomalies arc either nothing or fix figns; and 
that their mean places are always forwarder than their 
true places* whilll the anomaly is lefs than fix ftgnii 
atiJ their true places are forwarder than the mean* 
whilll the anomaly is more. 

Hence it is evident* that whilft the fun’s anomaly is 
lefs than fix figni, the moon will overtake him, or be 
oppofite to him, fooncr than fhe could if his motion 
were equable ( and later whilfi his anomaly it more 
than fix figns. The greatcfl difTerence that can pof* 
libly happen between the mean and true time of new 
or full moon, on account of the inequality of the fun’a 
motion, is 3 hours 48 minutes 28 feconds: and that 
is, when the fun’s anomuly is cither 3 figns i degree, 
or 8 figns 29 degrees; fooner in the firil cafe, and 
later in the Ufi.->-ln all other figns and degrees of 
anomaly, the dilTereuce is gradually lefs* and vanillies 
when the anomaly is either nothing or fix figns. 

The fun is in his apogee on the 30th of June, and in 
his perigee on the 30th of Derember, in the prefcnl 
age: fo that he is nearer the earth in our winter than 
ill our fummer.—The proportional dliTercnce of di> 
ftance* deduced from the difierence of the fun's appa* 
rent diambter at thefe times, it as 983 to 1017. 

The moon's orbit is dilated in winter, and euntrad* 
cd in fiimmeri therefore the lunations arc longer in 
winter than in fummer. The greatell difference is 
found to be 2 s minutes 29 feconds ; the lunations in* 
creufing graditiHy iii length whilft the fun is moving 
from his apogee to his perigee, and decreafing in length 
whilfi he it moving from bis perigee to his apogee.—On 
this account, the moon will be later every time in co¬ 
ming to her conjundlion with the fun, or being in op- 
pofilioii to him, from December till June, and fooner 
from June till December, than if her orbit had conti¬ 
nued of tilt fame fire alt the year round. 

As both thefe differences depend on the fun's tno* 
naly, they may be fitly put together into one table* 
and called Thi mnua! or frj! equation oj the mean to the 
true fyzygy, (fee Table VII.) This eqiiational dif¬ 
ference IS to be fiibtraded from (he time of the mean 
fyj.ygy when the fun's anomaly is lefs than fix figns, 
and add> d when the aoamoly is more.—At the greateft 
it is 4 tuiiirs 10 minutes 57 fccoiids, viz 3 hours 48 
minutes 28 feconds, nti account of the fun’s unequal 
motion, and 22 minutes 29 feconds, on account of the 
dlhtation of the moon’s orbit. ^ 

'i'bis compound equation would be fufficient for re- 
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ducing the mean lime of new or full moon to the true 9 ^ 
time thereof, if th# muon s Dibit were of t circu^r 
form, and her motion quite equable in it. But the, 
moon’a orbit is more elliptical than the fun’s, and her 
motion in it fo much the more unequal. The diffe¬ 
rence is fo great, that ihe is foinetimcx in cunjundion 
with the fun, or in up]iofitiuii to him, fooner by 9 hours 
47 minutes 54 feconds, than (he would be if her mo¬ 
tion were equable ; and at uchcr times as much later. 

The former hl^>peni when her mean anomaly is 9 figns 
4 degrees* and the latter when it is 2 figns 26 de¬ 
grees. See Tabic IX. 

At different diftancea of the fun from the moon’s 
apogee, the figure of the moon's orbit becomes diffe¬ 
rent. Itislongcftof all, or mull eccentric, when the 
fun ism the fame fignand degree eiihcr with the moon’s 
apogee or perigee i ftiorttll of all, or leaft eccentric, 
when the fun’s diftance from the moon’s apogee is ei¬ 
ther three figns or uine figns; and at a mean fiate 
when the diftance is cither i fign 15 degrees* 4 figns 
15 degrees* 7 figns 15 degrees, or lofigns ty degrees. 

When the moon's orbit is at its greateS eccentricity, 
her tpogcal diftance from the earth's centre is to her 
perigeul diftance tbert-from, ns 1067 is to 9$$ ; when 
leuft eccentric, as 1043 is to 9^7 ( and st the 
mean ftate* .as 1055 is to 945. 

But the fuD's ^llance front the moon's apogM U 
equal to the qiuntity of the moon's meas auosna^ at 
the tine of new moon, and by the offi 

it becomes equal in quantity to afiemett*! |Ma» aie^ 
maly at the time of ftill inooa.-' ’-T to flw iV '* 
may be con(lru£lcd fo as to nnfwer to 
inequalities depending on the 
the moon’s orbit, in the fyzvgiess 
eofij equation of (fie mean to the 
ble IX.) ! nnd the moon's anoanaly* tsftfift i 
Table VIII. maybe made ilie pro^-'stfglNMMi' 
taking out this fecemd equation of tuM | tiMcb -Wift, .. 
be added to the former equated trine* wheir.tfte ;; 

anomaly is lefs than fix figns, and fubtiadked 
anomaly U more. - 

There are fcvertl other mrqualities is tbe hlispn'#• 
motion, which fometimes bring on the (rue fysygy 9 
little fooner, and at other times keep it back, a UUle 
later, than it would otherwife be ; hut they are fo ftnall 
that they may hr all omittrd except two ; the former 
of which (fee Table X.) depends on the difference be-' 
tween the anomalies of the fun and moOQ in the fyzy- 
gies, and th.. latter {fee Table XI.) depends 00 the fun's 
diftance from the nijcj-’"'* nodes at thefe time*.—The 
greateft difference anfing from the fomeris 4 minutes 
38 feconds; and from tl c latter, i minute 34 feconds. 

The tables hen mrerted being calculated by Mr Fer- 
guftin according to the methods already given* be 
gives the following dircAiuns for their ufe. 

To taUulate tbt true Time of Nenu or Full Moon, 

* 4 S* 

PatcF.rT I. If the required time be within the 
mill of the i8tb century, write out the mein lime 
new moon in March, for the propofed year, from Table 
I. in the old llyle, or from Table II. in the ncw{ to¬ 
gether with the mein anomahei of the fun and moon, 
and the fun's mean diftance from the moon's afeending 
node. If you want the time of full moon in March, 
add thelullf lunation at the foot of Tabic III, with 

its 





ixanr. 
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Of CilciiU-its ani 5 mnlii'», &c. to llic former numbers, if the new 
eiiif Ecliji- utoun falls before the i Jili of March ; but if it falls af. 
. ter, fubtraiM the liulf luiialiuo, wrth ihc •nomaltes, See. 

' belonging to it, from the former numbers, and write 
down the refpe< 3 ivc Anns or remainders. 

II. In ihefo additions or fubiraOtiuiis, obferve, that 
6o fcconds make a miiiiite, 6o minutes make a degree, 
^0 degrees make a fign, and 12 figns make a circle. 
\Vhcn you exceed ii figiiE in addition, rejeA tz, and 
At down the remainder. When the number of figns 
to be fubtrafted is greater tlian the numlwr you fub- 
tnvfl from, add 12 figns to the Iclfer number, and then 
you will have a remaiiidcr to fet down, lu the tables 
ligns are marked thusS degrees lhui% minutes thus', 
uiid feeoiids thus 

HI, When the required new or full moon is in any 
given month after March, write out as many lunatioos 
witli tlieir anomalies, and the fun’s diftance from t^e 
node from Table III. as the given month is after March, 
fetting them in order below the numbers taken out for 
March. 

IV. Add all thefe together, and they wiU give the 
mean time of the required new or full moon, with the 
mean anomalies and fun’s mess di&ince from the 
sfeeading uode» which are the arguments for hading 
the proper equations. . 4.. .. 

V. WiU iifiwwwIhrr added together, enter 

Tabb ttader the glmea moath t atHT againft that 
natnhrr yOl 'fiiif.lhf rfij iif mean new or full moon 
in the.Wt jhajMiBMhnuv wMob firt before the hours, 

• already found. 

.-i-V^ibtt^Witl^^fodMitUBes happen) if the faid num- 

the column under the 
bid ItDMtioo'aad its anomalies, &c. 

fbwftid iums, and then you 
■ "'.rbffl .fiUB erf days wherewith to enter 

‘ ! 9 ^bla|ui|l«/liBder the givn month, where you are fare 
:ito fiud /econd time, if the firft falls ihort. 

VI. With tite iigas and degrees of the fun’s ano* 
.mly,'«iAef'Table VII. and therewith take out the 
aniMal or firft equation for reducing the mean fyzygy 
to the true ( t^tog care to make proportions in 
the table for the odd minutes and feconds of ano* 
maly, as the table gives the equation only to whole 
degrees. 

Obferve, in this and every other cafe of finding cqua. 
tions, that if the figns are at the head of the table, 
their degrees are at the left hand, and are reckoned 
downwards; but if the figns are at the foot of the table, 
their degrees arc at the right hand, and arc counted 
upward i the equation being io the body 0/ the table, 
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under or over the fignr;, in a colUferal line with tin CVi'skuU* 
degrees. The litles ./lild or Sul'lra'l iit ilie lic.ui or ''"c'lv'ip- 
foot of the tah'es where the (igM»arc fouinl, ili'uvwhc- _ 

iher the equation is to he added to the mean time of ” ' 
new or full moon, or to befubtra^k-d from it. In this 
table, the «.qiialioii is to be fubtraCted, if the figns uf 
the fun's anomaly are found at llic head of the table ; 
but it is to be added, if the figns are at the fool. 

V’ll. With the figns and degrees of the Ain’s menn 
anomaly, enter Table VIIL and take out the rqnstioi 
of the moon’s mean anomaly; fubtrafi thi> equation 
from her mean anomaly, if tlie figns of the fun’s anoina. 
ly be at the head of the table, but add it if they arc at 
the foot; the rtfuh will be the moon’s equated ano¬ 
maly, with which enter Table IX. and tHke out the 
fecond equation for reducing the mean tulhc true tiniu 
of new or full moon ; adding this cqu.itiun, if the figns 
of the moon’s anomaly are at the head of the table, 
but fubtra£iing it if they are at the fool; and th« rc- 
fult will give you tbe mean time uf the required new 
or full moon twice equated, which will he fufficiently 
near'for common aliiunucks.—Ihit when you w.int to 
calculate an echpre, the following equuliuus mull bo 
ufed : thus, 

Vlil. buhtraA the moon’s equated anomaly from the 
fun’s mean anomaly, and with the remninder iii tigns 
and degrees enter Table X. and l.ikc out the tlu”J 
equation, applying it to the former equated lime, a'l 
the titles Add ii\ SuUr.iH do direct. 

IX. Willi the fun’s mean dillancc from the iifccnd. 
ing node enter Table XI. and take uiit the eqnati'in 
anfwcriiig to that urgumcnt, .idding it to, or fuhiracl- 
ing it from, the former equated time, as the tiilei< di¬ 
rect, und the refult will give the time of .i.w or full 
moon, agreeing with well regulated clocLs or w.itchts 
very near thi troth, l^ut to make it ague imh the 
folar, or apparent lime, you mull apply the equation 
of natural days, taken from an eqiiaiicn table, as u is 
leap year, or the full, fecond, or third after. Tins 
however, unlefs in very nice calculations, needs not he 
regarded, as the diffeicncc het»een tme and apparcat 
time is never very eonfideralle. 

The method of culeulacing the time of ;iny new or 
full moon without the limits of llie tfitli century iriil 
be fiiown further on. And a few examples compared 
wita tiie precepts will make the whole work pl.iiii. 

-V. li. The tables begin the day at norm, and v.•ek^)n 
forwards from thence to the noun following.—Thus, 

March the 31ft at 23 ho. 30 min. 25 fee. of t.ibular 
time is April id (in common reckoning) at 50 mm. 
ly fee. after lo o’clock iu the morning. 
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ASTRONOMY. 

EXAMPLE I. 

f\ei]iiireH tht true Time ef AVw Moon in April 17^4, New Sfyfe? 


Sea: X 

OfcakviUt 
irig tilipfr- 


B) lilt Prccrpts. 


March t764« 

Add t Lunation, 

Mean New Moon, 
i'lril Equation, 

Time once equated, 
>kc(iutl Equation, 

Time twice equated, 
Tiiiid Equation, 

Time lliriec equated, 
Vouvlh Equation, 

True New Muon, 
Equation of Days, 


Appaicnt ’J'lnic, 


By the I’u'cepts. 


New Moon. 

Sun’s Anomaly. 

Moon’s Anom.ily. 

Sun from Node. 

D. II. M. S. 

so'" 

so'" 

9 0 ' 

a 8 5; 36 
29 12 44 3 

8 2 20 0 

0 29 6 19 

10 13 3; 2! 

0 2 5 49 0 

II 4 54 48 

1 0 40 14 

3 » .39 39 

-f 4 10 40 

9 1 26 »9 

II lo 59 18 

ir 9 24 21 
+ « 34 5: 

0 f 35 2 

Sun fiom Node, 
and Arg. 41I1 e- 
quation. 

32 I 50 ‘9 
— 3 24 49 

9 20 2 7 1 

Arg. 3d equation. 

It 10 59 18 

Arg. 2tl eqii.ition. 

31 22 23 30 

+ 4 $7 

So the true time is 22lu 30 min. 25 fee. after the noon of 
the 3ifl March; that i*, April ifl, at 30 mm. 2; fee. after 
ten in the morning. But the appaiciit time is 26 min. 37 
fee alter ten in the morning. 

31 22 30 7 

+ iR 

3 * 22 30 25 

— 3 48 

31 22 26 37 


E X A M P I. E ir. 

Qn. T/:r Irue Time of the Fulf Moon in May 1762, A’eet' ^tyie ? 


Mare'll l*hJ. 

Add 2 ., 

New Muiiii, May, 
Suht. -i Lunation, 

(‘nil Moon, May, 
i'll 11 Equation, 

'J'l.Tie onee equaled, 
.xcond Equation, 

Tunc twice equated, 
'I'tiird Equation, 

Time thrice equated, 
J'ouiih Equation, 

The I'uU Moon, 


New Moon. 

Sun’s Anomaly. 

Moon's Anomaly. 

Sun from Nude. ' 

U. II. M. S. 

so'" 

so'" 


24 15 18 24 

59 I 28 6 

8 23 48 1 6 

1 28 12 39 

I 23 59 II 

I 21 38 1 

to i8‘'‘49- 1^'1 
a j. “ 20 *%\ » 

22 16 46 30 

14 iS 22 2 

10 22 0 55 

0 14 33 10 

3 15 37 12 

C 12 54 30 

0 ao 9 4iq 

0 ij 20 7 

7 22 24 28 

+ 3 16 36 

10 7 27 45 

9 3 57 

9 * 42 4 * 

, + I 14 36 

0 4-49 35 

1 

Sun from Node,' 
and Arg. 4th e- 
quatioii. 

8 1 41 4 

— 9 47 5.3 

1 3 30 27 

Arg. 31I equation. 

9 3 57 .»8 

Arg. 2d equation. 

7 «5 53 *• 
— » 

Anf. May 7th at ijh. 50 min. 50 fee. poll noon, viz. 
May 8lh at 3h. 50 cun. 50 fee. in ilic morning. 

7 *5 50 35 
+ «5 

7 «5 5^1 50 


7 o cakulale the time of A'irei' and Full Muon in a given 
year nnd month of any particular century bilveen the 
Chrflian era and the \ 8/i6 century. 

Pa re e pt I. Find a year of the fame number In tli' 
iRlli century with that of the year in the century pro- 
pofed, and take out the mran time of new moon in 
March, old ftylc, for that year, with the nuran ano¬ 
malies and fun’s mean diflance from thi: nnde nt tliut 
time, as already taught. 

If. Take as many complete centuries of years from 
Table VI. as, when fiibtra^ed from the abovc-ruid year 
in the 18th century, will anfwer to th#given year j and 
take out the firll mean ocw moon and its 3 )lfl|||^hcs, dec. 


belonging to the faid centurrea, and fet them beloiw 
thofc taken out for March in the l8th century. 

III. Subirad the numbers belonging to thefe centu¬ 
ries from thofc of tlic t8lii ceniory, and the remainders 
will be the mean time and anomalks, &c. of new moon 

in Mauh, in the given year of tiic century propofed._ 

'J’hcn, work in all lefpt ds fur the true time of new or 
full muon, as {liown in tJie above ]>recepts and examples. 

IV. Iftbe day«i ann.-M-d lu ihtfc ccnturic« vscied llic 

number of days from the beginning of March taken out 
in the iRth century, add a Innuiiun and its anomalies, 
&c. fioin Table 111 . to the lime and aiiemalitsof new 
moon in Match, ami then proceed in all refpefts as 
above.—-This circuinllaDce happens in Example V. 

EXAMPLE 
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Py the Precepts. 


Mtircli 1750, 

AdJ i Liitiaiion, 

Full moon, 

17CO jiMrs fubtr. 

Full 5 March A. D. 30. 
Add 1 l.uiiatiuTi, 

Full moon, April, 

Firll Eqiialiuu, 

’I'ime once equaled, 
Second Equation, 

'I'ime twice equated, 
Third Equation, 

Time thrice equated. 
Fourth Equation, 

True FuU Mom, April, 


7tO fiibii-'^^ 1-00 (or 17 centuries) .md thrve rtnnins ^0. 

New Moot). 

Sun's AiKiiiitfly. j Moon’s Aiiouiuiy. 

Sun ti'oiu Nod.. 

1 ). H. M. S. 

so'" 

so'" 

SO'” 

7 34 It) 

14 |8 22 2 

8 18 4 31 

0 14 33 10 

9 0 3 * '7 

6 12 54 30 

1 23 17 16 

0 15 20 7 

22 6 18 

>4 «7 3 ^> 42 

9 2 .37 4 ' 

iI 28 46 0 

.3 13 26 47 

10 29 36 0 

2 S 37 23 

4 29 2.3 0 

7 ‘3 '9 . 3 ^' 
*9 '2 44 3 

9 .3 5 ' 4 > 

0 39 6 ly 

4 1.3 50 47 

0 25 49 0 

9 9 14 23 

I c 40 14 

6 2 3 39 
+ .3 4 

10 2 58 c 

5 10 58 40 

5 9 39 47 
+ » 18 51 

'O 9 54 37 

Sun from Nodi., 
and Arg. fourtli 
cquuimn. 

653* 4.3 
+ » 57 48 

4 21 59 20 

Arg. 3d equation. 

5 10 58 40 

Arg. zd i-qiiatiun. 

6 8 *9 31 

— * 54 

Hence it appears that the true time of Fidl Muon tii 
April, A. 1 ). 30, old ftyle, was on the 6th d.iv, at 2J in. 

4 f. patt eight iu the evening. 

6 8 36 37 

— * 35 

6 8 ar 4 


Of C.ili-vl*. 
Iiiiv' T'llip- 
It-. i ''. 


jfttvx.jwar omJ nm/i if/m the Chri/ian fra. 
Faxcatt L .Find t. year in the 18th century, which 
^'the given number of years before ChriH 
duBwl&^^bf.o&e, lhall make a number of complete 
ceotiuioii. -■ 

:l£>..Fmd ibis number of centuries in Table VL and 


iMtlU 


thofc of the mein new moon in f.I.trch, tlit above found 
year of the ilfrli ceiitniy ; and tbe rcmaiiidtr will de¬ 
note the time and auorr.ilics, ^ u -d mean new n'oni, 
in March, the given year before Ciirilh—'J'lun, fur the 
true time ilicrcof in any monili of that year, pioc<.;d 


as above taught. 


EXAMPLE IV. 

Xfjii/red tht true time of Tvetu Maon in Mat, dhl Styf', ihr yar hji.r: Chnjl 5S j ' 


iBy the Precepts. 


March 1716, 

1300 yea*' fublraft, 

March before Chrift 585, 
Add 3 Luustiuns, 

May btforc Chrift 585, 
Firil Equation, 

Time once equated, 
Second Equation, 

Time twice equated. 
Third Equation, 

Time thriee equated, 
I'ouuh Equation, 

True New Moon, 


New Muun. 

D. 

H. 

M. ■ 

S. 

1 

>7 

33 

*9 

I 

5 

57 

53 

0 

11 

35 

36 

88 

«4 

12 

9 

28 

I 

47 

45 


—— 

I 

37 

28 

I 

46 

8 

+ 

2 

-5 

I 

z8 

4 

I 

9 


+ 

T 

9 

28 

4 

2 

]8 



+ 

1 2 

28 

_ 4 _ 

•1 

J 2 _ 


Sun 

’s A 

r>(iin 

aly. 

MlKlIl’s 

Aniitnaly. 

.Sor 

fiuiu Nodi. 

s 

0 

/ 

// 

s 

0 

t 

!• 

f 

0 

' 

t! 

8 

23 

5-5 

39 

•t 

4 

'4 

2 

4 

27 

17 

5 

It 

J9 

47 

0 

I 

5 

59 

0 

7 

25 

27 

0 

9 

3 

3 

.39 

2 

28 

'5 

2 

9 

1 

5 a 

5 

2 

17 

18 

58 


n 

27 

I 

3 

2 

0 

42 

0 

o 

22 

37 

5 


42 

3 

0 

3 

53 

47^ 

5 

•5 

4 ‘ 

>7 




46 

Sun fror 
and Arg. 

1 Node, 
fourth 

6 

«4 

4 « 

20 

5 

«s 

4> 

>7 

Arg 

3d equation. 

Arg. 2d equation. 

equation. 




Si- the true time was May at two minutes 30 feronJi 
pal', four in tbe afternoon. 


Tlicfc Tables are ralcubtcd lor iJic nuTKlian ot i.on- uegrec mat uic mciuuan o* mu gi'en jjtoee >» neuvidiu 
dtin j hut tiny will ft-rve for any other ph.cc, by fub- of London, or adding four minutes for cveiy degree 
trailing four minutes fiom the tabular liicc, for every that the meridian of the given place is M^ward : an in 

5 B: EXAMPLE 
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orc.>lctih> EXAMPLE V. ofoaicui' 

{irj, J-clip. Rfqulrcd the trut time ej Full Moon at Alesaiidria in Egypt in Scpttmbfr, OIJ Style, the year hjort Chr'ij! 201 £flip 
. . The years 200 added 10 iboo, make stoo or ?o cciilurics. 


tci, ^c. 


By the Precepts. 


New Moon. 

D. H. M. S. 

I.^ O 22 17 


I Sun’s Anomaly. 

iso' " 


52 3^. n 


Moon’s Anomaly. Sun from Node. 


3 5 « H 

o 40 14 

4 38 38 

4? 0 

C 53 38 
4 > 2 + 

15 20 7 


3 4 ' .30 
15 4? o 


4 54 3 

>2 54 30 


5 48 9 1 i 215 13 9 

I 2$ 14 Sun from Node, 

■ I and Argument 
4 >9 55 equation. 


Match f 5 oo, 13 o 22 17 8 23 19 55 to 7 52 %(< n 3 58 

Add I Lunation, 29 12 44 3 O 29 6 19 o 25 49 o i o 40 

From the film 42 *3 6 20 9 22 2C 14 it 3 41 56 o 4 38 

SubliaCl 2000 years, 27 18 9 19 o 8 50 o o 15 42 o 6 27 45 

N. M. bef. Clir. 20t, 14 »8 57 1 9 13 36 14 lo 17 59 36 5 C 53 

... f 6 Lunations, 177 4 24 18 5 24 37 y6 5 4 54 3 641 

tlialfLunalions, 14 ib 22 2 0 14 33 10 6 12 54 30 o 15 20 

Full moon, September, 22 17 43 21 3 22 47 20 to 5 48 9 >* 2 i^> <5 

Fiift Equation, — 3 52 6 »o 4 *9 55 — l 28 14 Sun from N 

■ ■I -— . —, - . I and Argumc 

7 ’imc otue equated 23 «3 51 15 5 18 1$ to 4 19 35 fourth equatii 

Sixond Equation, — 8 23 4 Arg. 3d equation. Arg. id equation. 

Time twice equated, 22 3 26 11 

Third Equation — 58 Thus it appears, that the true time of Full Moa 

. Alt xaiidria, in September, old Itylc, the yd* bdore C 

I'imc thrice equated, 22 5 23 13 201, was the 22d day, at 26 minutes 28 ieeoain 

Fomib Equation, — 12 feveu in the evemrg. 

True time at London, 22 3 25 1 

Add for Alexandria, 2 I 27 

True time iliorc, 22 7 26 28 

EXAMPLE VI. ,, ,, , . 

Required the true time of Fnil Moon at Babylon in Oittobcr, Old Style, the 4006 year iefort 

er 4007 before the yeur of bit birth f ' 

The veai» 4007 added to 1793, make 3800, or j8 centuries. 


26 11 

- 58 


22 

S 

25 

>3 

12 

22 

5 

25 

1 


2 

I 

27 

22 

7 

26 

28 


Thus it appears, that the true time of Full Moon, at 
Alexandria, in September, old itylc, the ycK bdore Chrift,. 


m 


By the Precepts. 


March 1795, 
i'ublradl 5800 years, 

N. M bef. Chr. 4007, 
. ,, f? Lunations, 

* ‘ I ludl Lunations, 

Full moon, Oftober, 
I'irft Equation, 

Time once equated, 
Second Equation, 

Time twice equated, 
Tliird Equation, 


N 

ew W 

Dun. 


Sun’s Anomaly. 

Moon’s 

Anomaly. 

1 ). 

II. 

M. 

S. 

s 

0 

f 

r 

s 

0 

t 


30 

9 

«3 

55 

9 

10 

16 

11 

8 

7 

37 

38 

«5 

12 

3 « 

7 

io 

21 

35 

0 

6 

*4 

43 

0 

•4 

20 

.25 

48 

lO 

18 

4 * 

i I 

I 

12 

54 

58 

206 

‘7 

8 

21 

6 

23 

44 

«5 

6 

0 

43 

3 

«4 

]8 

22 

2 

0 

>4 

33 

to 

6 

12 

54 

30 

22 

8 

6 

11 

5 

26 

58 

36 

1 

26 

32 

3 » 


— 

>3 

26 

1 

26 

»7 

26 


— 

5 

5 

22 

7 

5 * 

45 

4 

0 

. 3 > 

10 

, 

■26 

27 

26 

+ 

8 

29 

21 

Arg. 3d 

equation. 

Ai 

g. 2d equation. 


22 16 22 


410 


Time thrice equated, 

at >6 17 56 

Fourth Equation, 

— 5 « 

Full mooatt Loudon, 

' 22 16 17 5 

Add for B^lon, 

2 2^ 4 « 

Tiut time tbete, 

22 t8 42 46 


Sun from Node. 


7 ‘ M . 18 a6 

9 » o 

9 23 17 26 

7 4 4 J 38 

o 13 20 7 

5 13 19 II 

Sun from Node, 
and Argument 


So that, on the meridian of Loudon, the true time was 
OAober 23. at 17 minutes 5 feconds paft four in the 
morning ; bur at Babylon, lliu true time was October 23. 
at 42 minutes 46 fcconds paft fix in the morning.— 
This is fuppofed by fomc to have been the year of th* 
creation. 


EXAMPLE 



Seft.X. ASTRO 

Of Calcula- 7 e ciiliiiiiiU lie true lime of New or Full Moon in any 
itng I' clip- p/ty» year and month after tie 18/i eenluiy. 


ir-, hr.. 

458 


^iven year and month after the 18/i century. 

, PurcKi'T I. Fimi a yi-ar of ihc fame number in the 
i8th century with that of the year projroled, and take 
ont the mean lime and anomalies, &c. uf new moon in 
March, old fiyle, fur that year, in Table I. 

II. Take fo many years from Table VI. as when 
added tu the abovc-mcnliuiK’d year in the l8th century 


N 0 M Y. 

will dofwer to the gi«n year in which the new or fullOf CdenU- 
moon is required; and take out the firll new moon,t^fi 
with its anomalies for tUefc eotnplcte centuries. . . 

III. Add all ihefc together, and then work in all * 

rrfjiefls as ahnrr fhnwn, only remember to fuhtraA a 
luu.itmn and its anomalies, when the abore-faid addition 
carties the new muon beyond the 31(1 of March ; as 


By the Precepts. 


exliuiK’d year in the l8th century in the following txujnple. 

EXAMPLE VII. 

Required the true time of New Moon in July, Old .?/y/r, A. D. 2 1 3 o ? 
lour ccnluiies (or 4CO years) .idded toA.D. 1780, make 2t8o. 

New Moon. .Sun's Anomaly. Moon’s Anomaly. Sun from Node, j 


March 1780, 

Add 400 years, 

From the Sum 
Subiraft 1 Lunation, 

Ne*w Moon March z 180, 
Add 4 LunationSf 

New Moon falf z 180, 
Firft Eqnntran, 

Time once; cqoated, 
Second Eqaeuotit 

Titne twice eqoated, 
tliird £quation« 

Tine'thrice et^uated, 
Fobrth Equation, 

Trite time, July, 



Z 

Muon. 

D. 

H. 

M. 

S. 


*3 

I 

44 

«7 

9 

43 

»9 

4 > 

7 

4 > 

»3 

»9 

IX 

44 

3 

It 

»9 

t 

10 
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2 

5S 

11 

7 

21 

57 
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1 

3 

39 

7 

20 

53 

43 

+ 

9 

*4 

8 

6 

6 

17 

5 * 


+ 

3 

56 

8 

6 

2 t 

47 


+ 

t 

8 

8 

6 

22 

55 


S 

Q 

t 

" s 

Q 

t 

n 

I 

21 

7 

47 lo 

18 

7 1 

V 

10 

1 

28 

0 6 

>7 

49 

0 

III 

22 

35 

47 

6 

JO 

I 

0 

25 

49 

0 

0 

40 

M 


10 8 iR 35 54 to 26 46 47 

X2 3 16 25 17 3 >3 I'l 2 


5 2 y 47 
2 40 56 


II 210 2 49 8 8 to 43 
37 — 24 12 SuufiomKude and 

, -- ... — - — M Avgiimeiitfomill 


True time, July 8. at 22 minutes 55 ftcoitds pall Dx in 
the evening. 


In keeping by the old ftyle, we are always fure to anomalyfor the comphic rrlidne of ytarr, months d-irs, 

be right, by adding or fubtrailing whole hundreds of hours, minutes, and iccotids, down to the given time 
years to o- from any given year in the 18th century, and this will He the fun’s mean place and anomaly at 
But in the new ftyle we may be very apt to make mif. that time, in the oKI llylc, pi(>v;dcd the foij time be 
takes, on account of the leap year’s not coming in re- hi any year after the Cliriftiau era. See tic Ji,jl U. 
giilarly every fourth year ; and therefore, when we go lowing examf-le. ^ 

without the limits of the i8ih century, we had bell 11 , Enter Tabic XIII. with the fun’s mean aiu.n i- 
keep to the old ftyle, and at the end of the calciilatioo Jy, and making proportions for ih. odd minutes and 
reduce the time to the new. Thus, m the sad cca- fcconds thereof, take out the equation of the fun’s ten. 
tury there will be fourteen days difference between the tre : which, being applied to liia mean pl.'ce .is the 
ftyks; and therefore the true time of new moon ia title Add or Sultraa direAs, will give liis true pla 'c 

this lall example being reduced to the nrw ftyle will or longitude from the vernal equinox, at the time lor 

be the 22d of July, at 2i mimitet 55 fcconds paft dz which it was required. 

in the evening. IH. To calculate the fun’s place for any time in a. 

given year before the Cliriftian era, take, out liis mean 
7 o calculate tie true fJaee of tie Sun for any given wngitude and anomaly for the full year thercol, 
Moment of Time. fiom thefc numbers fubtraft the mean motioui 

and anomalies for the complete liundreds or thou- 
PaitrF*xT. InT^W.- XII. find the nest Wflir year fanik next above the given and to tbc remainders, 
in number to Uiat in which the fun's place is fought, add thofe for the refidue of years, months, 6tc. and 

and write out his nirau longitude and anomaly an- then work in all rcfpcAs as above. See tie fecond ex~ 

fwering thereto : to which add hit mean moliuu and amfle following. 


EXAMPLE 



AS^TRONOMY, 


J66 A T R 0 N O M Y, SeA. X. 

TJfCiUculaf- OfCaJtttlrt 

iB«‘Etlip* EXAMPLE 1 . >"« livlip. 

let, &r. _ &«. 

I Requirtd ihe Sun't Ine plarr, M«rch *oth, Old Slyh, 1764, at S2 hovrt ;?o minutu 25 fc\on,li pajl noon? 

In common reeioning, March 2i(l, al 10 baurc 30 minuK: 2j feconds in thefonnoun. 


To the radical year after Chrift 
Add complete year# 


BilTcxtilc Bays 
Hour* 
Minutes 
Seconds 


Sun’s mean place at the g^'en time 
Equation of the Suo’s centrC) add 

Sun’s true place at the fame time 



Sun’ 

s Longitude. 

Sun 

’s Anomaly. 
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Mean Anomaly. 
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12 

10 

12 ( 

>r rf> 

12 

10 

12 


EXAMPLE II. 

Acquired the Sun’s tfue pUce, Ofloher 23d, Old Style, at 16 houri 57 minutes meom, in the 4oSth jvar ht/vre 
(/:' ^ear oj Cbryi ] } ntihUh •n>as the 407th Iff ore the year of his birth, asid the year of the ^tJian ptsned 706. ^ . 


'By the prcccj'ts. 

From the radical numbers after Chrift 
Siiblradl thofc for 5000 foni|iUte rears 

Keniaina for a n<r^ radix 

c«n)j>Lie t ears 

'I'o which add, 
to Liing it to 
the given time 


Sim’s mean place at the given time 
Equation of the fun’s centre fubtrad 

Sun’s true place at llic fame time 



\ 

Sun 

s Longitude. 

6 iis> Anomaly.' 
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ft • 

j :■ 6 ■» 
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«* 29.53:.,,© 
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29 

4 
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8 >9 4 ©. 

Days 

23 
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40 
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22 40 la 

Hours 
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39 
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39 *6 

Miuutcs 
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2 ao 
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5 28 33 58 
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3 

4 

Sun’s Anomaly. 

- 

. 

6 

0 

0 

0 or 0 0 0 


So that in the meridian of London, the fun was then 
iiift entering the fign Libra, and confeqocntly was 
upon the point of the nutnmnal rquiuox. 

If to the above time of the autumnal equinox at 
T.ondou, wc add 2 hours 25 minutes 41 feconds for 
the longitude of Babylon, we lliall have fur the time 
(if the fame equinux, at that place, 0£tobcr 23d, at 
:9hours22 minutes4i fcconds; which, in the common 
way of reckoning, is October 24th, at 22 minutes 41 
feconds pad feveu in the morning. 

And it appears by EKSinpIe VI. that in th« fame 
year the true time of full moon at Babylon was Octo¬ 
ber 33d, at 42 minutes 46 feconds after fix in the morn- 
ji^l( fo that the autumnal equinox was on the day next 
aim the day of full moon.—Tlie domlRicai letter fur 

1 


that year was G, aadconfequently the 24th of OClober 
was on a Wednefday. 

7 o fnd the Sun’s diflante from the moon’s afeending node, 460 
at the time of any given nevs or full moon : and confer 
quently, to know tubtlher there ie an eclipfe at that time 
or not. 

The fun’s diflance from the moon’s al'cending node 
is the argument lor hnding the moon’s fourth equation 
la the iyuy^in* ( and therefore it is taken into all the 
foiegoing examples in hnding the times thereof. Thus, 
at the time of mean new moon in April 1764, the fun’s 
mean dilUnce from the afeending node is o’ 5® 35' a". 

See Example 1 . p. 562. 

The 




Ics tti. 


?ect. X. A S T R 

>fL'alcula> Thf dcfceniliiij noJi- is oppofite to tlie afccnding 
mg Iwlip gne, and tlu-y arc jud fix I'lgns diAant frum each 
other. 

When the fnn is within t7 degrees of cither of the 
nodes at the tiiiic of new moon, he will bccchpfed at 
that time; ami when he is within tz Oegreesof either of 
the nodes at the ti'ne orfnll innon> the muon will be then 
eclipfcd. I'liiis we find, that there will he an cell pfe 
oi the fnn at the liiix'of new moon in April 1764. 

Blit the true time of tlial new nmun comes out by 
tlic equations to be minutes 4't feconds later than 
the mean linu thereof, by compaiing ihcfe timer in the 
above example: and therefore we mud add the fun’s 
intiiioii iiom the node during that interval to the above 
mean dillunce 5° 35' 2”, wliich motion is found in 
Table Xlt. for 50 minutes 46 feconds, to be 2' 12”. 
And to this we mult apply the equation of tlie fun’s 
mean didance from liie node in Table XV. found by 
the fun’s anomaly, wiiich, at the mean time of new 
nuion in Example I. is 9V iff- 19''; and then- we 
diall have the fun’s true didance from the node, at the 
true titne of new moon, as follows: 

Sun from Node. 


At the mean time of new moon in' 
April 1764 
Sun’amotion from the') 50 minutes- 
Bode for j 46 feconds 


■} 


o 5 S5 


1 


10 

2 


Sun’s mean diftance from node at' 

,tnic new moon 

Equation of xnna di^ance from . 

' .''«odc» add. ' 

■ •■i’ -'. ■ •• 

San’itnietBSapceffomtheafcend** 
mg nodh 

Wb^ being far within the above limit of 17 degrees, 
ftowi that tm fun mud then be eclipfed. 

And mow we (hall (how bow to projeA tim» or any 
other edipfe, eithei of the fun or moon.. 


05 37 H 


7 42 14 


4di 


TV projiQ an Eclipft of ibt Sun. 


In order to this, we mud find the 10 following ele¬ 
ments by means of the tables. 

1. The true time of conjunAion of the fun and- 
Rioon ; and at that time. 2. The femidiameter of th» 
earth’s difk, as fecn from the moon, which is equal to 
the moon’s horizontal parallax. 3. The fun’s didance 
from the folditial colurc to which he ia thru neared. 
4. The fun’sdeclination. j. The angle of the moon’s 
vifible path with the ecliptic. 6. The moon’s latitude. 
7. The moon’s true horary motion from the fun. 8. 
The fun’s femidiametei'. 9. The moon’s. 10. The 
femidiameter of the penumbra. 

We (hall now yu oreed to find ihefe elements for the 
fun’s ecHpfe in April 1764. 

ample I. p. 562, is found to be on the fird day of the 
faid month, at 3c muiutes 25 feconds after ten in the 
morning. 

.63 2. To find thf moon’} horizontalparallau, or femdia- 

meter of the earth') diji, at fecn from the moon. Enter 
Tabic XVII. with the fignsand dfgrces of the moon’s 
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anomaly (making proportions, hecaufe the anomaly isOfCalculi* 
in the table only to every (ith degree), and thereby takc'‘"K ^^1^ 
out the moon’s horizontal parallax; which for the /^^*' . 

above lime, anfwcring to the .inomaly 11* 9® 24’ 21”, 

'• 54' 43 "* 

3. To find the fun') dijianee from the nearejl fulfliee, 4C4 
viz. the befinnit" of Cancer, nrhuh i) 3’ or from the 
3 r?»n/«ng of ylriet. It appears by J'ixample 1 . on p. 

566 (where the fun’s place is calculated to the above 
time of new moon), that tho fun’s longitude from ttir 
begiuning of Aries is then o' 12® to" 1 2": tliat is, the 
fun's place at that time IS on Aries, 12® 10' 12'. 

so'" 

Therefore from • - 3000 

SubtraA the fun's longitude or place o I2 la 12 

Remains the fun’s didance from 7 o 

rile foldicc ez j — * *7 49 4 ‘* 

Or 77® 49’ 4P" ; each fign containing 30 degrees. 

4. To find the fun'I dielirialion. Enter 'J’able XfV’. 465 
with the ligns and degrees of the fun's true place, viz. 

w 12®, and making proportions for the to’ 12'', take 
out the fun’s declination anfweriog to his true place, 
and it will be found to be 4® 49' north. 

5. To find tie mo'in’i Inti/uile. This depends on her 466 
didance from Ixr afeendiug node, which is the fame as 

the fun’s didance from it at the time of new muon ; and 
is thereby found in Table XVI. 

But wc have already found, liiat the fun’s equated 
didance from the afccnding node, at the lime of new 
iHouii in April 1764, is o' 7" 42’ 14". .Sec above. 

Therefore, enter Table XVI. with o figns at the 
top, and 7 and 8 degrees at the left hand, and take out 
' 36' and 39'', the latitude for 7° ; and 4,1' 51", the lati¬ 
tude for 8® : and by making proportions between thefe 
latitudes for the 42' 14”, by which the moon’s dillancc 
from the node exceeds 7 degrees, Iter true latitude will 
be found to be 40' »8" north aftenJnig. 

6 . Tofind the moon') true horary motion from the fun. 4^*7 

With the moon’s anomaly, vis. ii‘ 9® 24' 21". Ta¬ 
ble XVII. and takeout llic moon’s hoiary mutiun ; 
which, by making proportions in that Table, will be 
found to be 30' 22". 'J'hcn, with the fun’s anomaly, 

9* 1® 26' 19", take out hilt horary mutiun 2' 28” from 
the fame table; and fubtrading the latter from the for¬ 
mer, there will remain 27' 54" for the moon's true ho¬ 
rary mutiun from the fuu. 

7. To find the angle of the moon’) vfile path nvith the 4^8 
ecliptic. This, in the projeflion of eelipfes, may be al¬ 
ways rated at 5® 35', wiclxiut any fenfiblc error. 

8. 9. To fnd the femidiameter) of the fun and moon. 469 
Thefe are found in the fame table, and by the fame ai- 
gumcnls, as their horary muliotis. In the prefent 
cafe, live fun’s anomaly gives his femidiameters 16' 6''. 

and the moon’s anomaly gives lisr fcmidianuter 14' 

57 " 

10. To find the femidiameter of the penumhrae 470 
Add the muon':, femidiameter to the fun’s, and their 
fum will be the femidiameter of the penumbra, viz. 

31' 3". 

Now collc£f thefe elements, that they may be found 
the more readily when they arc wanted in the coiillruc- 
tion of this eclipfci 


I. True 
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OfCakuW. I. Trwe time ofnew maoain b. ® ’ " 

April ,764, . . I lo 30 25 



2. Scmidiameter of the earth’s diflc o 54. 53 

3. Sun’s (hllance from the neareli folll. 77 49 48 


4. Sun’s declination, north 

4 

49 

0 

5. Moon's latitude, north afeending 

0 


iS 

6. Moon’s horary motion from the fun 

0 

*7 

54 

7. Angle of the moon’s viAblepathl 
with the ecliptic J 

5 

31 

0 

8. Sun’s femidiaineter 


id 

6 

9. Muon’s fanidiatnctcr 


H 

57 

10. Scmidiumclcr of the penumbra 


3 ‘ 

3 


To prnjcS tin Fclip/e of the Sun geometrically, 

Make a fcalc of any convenient length, as AC, and 
divide it into as niany equal parts as the earth's fcmi« 
diHc contains inmutes of a degree : which, at the time 
of the cclipfe iu April j 764. is 54' 53". Then, with 
the whole length of the fcale as a radius, deferibe the 
t ig. soo. fcmicircle AMB ujkhi the centre C ; which femicircle 
fliall reprefent the nucthern half of the earth’s cnlighu 
ened diflv, as feen from the fun. 

Upon the centre C raife the flraight line CM, per¬ 
pendicular to the diameter ACB ; fo ACB fhall ^ a 
part of the ecliptic, and CH its axis. 

Being provided with n good feilor, open it to the 
radius CA in the line of cliords ) and taking from 
thence the chord of 234 degrees in your compaffes, fet 
it iifl' both ways from H, ro g and to h, in the peri¬ 
phery of the fetnidifk; and draw the ilraight line gV h, 
in which the north pule of the dilk will be always 
found. 

When the fun is in Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, 
I.to, and Virgo, the north pole of the earth is cnlight- 
rncil hy the fun : but whilft the fun is in the other fix 
figns, the routli pule is enlightened, and the nortli pole 
is in the dark. 

And when the fun is in Capricorn, Aquarius, Pifees, 
Aries, Taurns, and Gemini, the uorihem half of the 
earth’s axis C XII P lies to the right hand of the ixit 
of the ecliptic, as feen from the fun ; and to the left 
hand, whilll the fun is in the other fix figns. 

Open the fcAor till the radius (or dilltnce of the 
two 90’s) of the fitirs be equal to the length of V hf 
and take the fine of the fun’s dihaiice from the fol- 
ftict* (77° 49' 48") as nearly as you can guefa, in your 
compalles, from the line of the fines, and fet off that 
dillance from V to P in the line gVh, becaufe the 
earth’s axis lies to the right hand of the axis of 
the ecliptic in tliis cafe, the fun being is Aries ; and 
draw the ftraight line C Xll P for tlie earth’s axis, 
of wliich P is the north polu. If the earth’s axis bad 
laiB to the left hand from the axis of the ecliptic, 
'he JiAance VP would have bceu fet off from V to¬ 
wards g. 

To draw the parallel of latitude of any given place, 
as fuppufe Luiiduii, or the path of tiint place on tlic 
earth’s enlightened difk as feen from the fun, from fun- 
rife tillfunfct, take the following method. 

Subtract tile latitude of London, from 90°, 
. Md the remainder 38'’4 will be the balatiiitde, which 
4^^ to j^ur compaffes ft om the line of chords, making 
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CA or CB the radius, and ftl it from 1 (where ihcOlCalfttUt 
earth’s axis inetts the j>ei ijihtry of the dillt) n> VI and ^6 
VI, and diaw the occiiH or dotted line \'l K VI. , 

Then, from the points wheic this line nieetb the earth’s 
dilk, fet off the chord of the fun’s dcthnaiion 4''49' to * 

D and F, and (0 £ and G, and coniu A thefe puiiitB 
by tlie two occult lines F Xli G and DLE. 

Bife^l I.K Xll in K, and through the point K 
draw the black line VT K VI. Then making CB the 
radius of a line of fines on the fedor, lake the colstitudc 
of London 38^4 from the fines in your cuinpaliVs, .nnd 
fet it both ways from K to VI and VI. Tlirfe hmiis 
will be juA in the edge of the difk at the cquiuuxcs, but 
at no Ollier time in tbe whole year. 

With the extent K VI uken into yntir compaffes, 
fet one foot in K (in the black line below the occult 
one) as a centre, and with the other fuut deferibe the 
femicircle VI 789 to, &c. and divide into 12 equal 
paas. Then from thefe points of diviAun diaw the 
occult lines 7/, 8«, 9n, &c. parallel to the eaith’s axis 

C Xll P. 

With the fmall extent K XII as » radius, deferibe 
the quadrantal arc Xll /, and divide it into fix equal 
' parts, as Xll, «* ai, ie, tdt Je, and ef t and through 
the divifion poiota A, draw ^occult lioei 

VII e V, VlII d ly, IX r nr, X * H, and X£ < f* 

and parallel to VI S VLandmeotiwtfaefiKVMroectfft 
lines 7/ Sc, &c. in the posata Vll VllI IX X XL. 

V IV 111 II and 1 : which potoca Aitt.i<nidc 
vcral fituatioRB of London es th 4 iaM^ 4 iyd^<tt 
hours refpedively, at feen framth« liad(>a^ 4 h«-. 4 %^- 
tic curve VI VII Vll, &c 
points, Otall reprefent tbe 
of London on tbe diflt, n feea 
1 ifiiig to its fetting, ■ . i I 

N. B. If the fuB*t decHoBtiOB 
diurnal path of l,oadoD srotild bare 
fide of the line VI X VI, aad wouU hife tuud i M ir*^iifej 
line DLE in L. Zt is .reqaifite to divide 
fpacei into quarters (m fome ue » tbe figarq)', iNidi'jC . 
poflible, into ninutei alfo. ' ' ' 

Make CB the ndiui of a line of chords .on tbe fcov 
tor, and taking therefrom the chord of 5* 35't the 
angle of tbe moon’s viAble path with the ecliptic, fet 
it off from H to M on the left hand of CH, the axie 
of the ecliptic, becaufe the moon’s latitude it north 
afeeoding. Then draw CM for the axis of the moon's 
orbit, and bifedl tlie angle MCH by the right line Cs. 

If the moon’a’s latitude had been north defceoding, the 
axis of her orbit would have been on the right hand 
from the axis of the ecliptic.. " N. B. The axis of 
the moon’s orbit lies the fame way wlien her latitude 
it fouth afeending as when it ia north afeending ; and 
the fame way when feuih dcfcendirg as when north 
dcfcending. 

Take the moon’s latitude 40' 18" from the fcalc 
CA in your compalTc-s, and fet it from tto k in the 
bifediing line Cs,makingM( parallel to Cy: and through 
«, at right angles to the axis of the muon’s urbit CM, 

Uiuw (lie Aiaight line N •u/kj S for the paik of the pe¬ 
numbra’s centre over the earth’s di/k.—The point en, 
in the axis of the moon’s orbit, ia that where the pe¬ 
numbra’s centre approachee neareA to the centre of the 
earth’s dilk, andconfequently in the middle of the ge¬ 
neral cclipfe: the puiut x is that where the cunjundlion 
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ftfetrx ' Jl -9 ? 

of fan »<J moc« filla, BCCotdiar to «0tt»I time by 
'V^^tbc tablet | and tbe poiBtyi«tbe«^pticaIceojun6iron 
of the fun and moou. 

’ Take the muos’i true horary motion from the fun, 

*7' 54 ’'> your «ompaflet, from the fcale CA (every 
divirion of which it a minute of a dcgree)i and witii 
that extent make marki along the path of the penutn* 
bra'a centre { and divide each fpace from mark to mark 
into 60 equal parts or horary miniitesi by doCt; and 
iet the hours to every 60th minute in fueh a manner, 
that the dot fignifying the inllaat of new moon by 
the tablet may fall into the point x, half way between 
the axis of the muon's orbit and the axis of tbe eeltp* 


r N O M T. gSg 

nam^, 9 faours 16 minutes li fecondt for the h^in-OfCAurtat. 
ning of tbe eeUpfe, 10 hours 43 reinutet 42 fecondt for 
the tinseof greateil obfeuration, and 1 a hours i4ininut«s . 

I* feconds fiv tbe rime when the echpfe ends. £ut the 
belf way ia to apply this equation to the true equal tinse 
of acw moon, before tbe projedUon be begun • as is 
done in Example I. For the motion or pofitionof places 
on the earth's difk anfwerto apparent or fular time. 

In this conAruAion it is fuppofed, that the angle 
under which the moon's diflt is teen, during the whole 
time of the eclipie, continues invariably the fame ; and 
that the moon's motion it uniform and rcdilineal du¬ 
ring that time. Sut thefe fuppolitions do net cxaclly 


tic : and then the reA of the dots will (how the points 
of the earth's dilh, where the penumbra’s centre is at 
the iuAants denoted by them, in its trenfit over theeartb. 

Apply one fide of a fquare to the tine of the penunl- 
bru’a path, and move the fquare backwards and for¬ 
wards until the other fide of it cuts the fame hour and 
minute (as at m and n>) both in the path of London 
and in the path of the penumbra’s centre t tod the 
particular minutt or inftmt which tbe fouiia cuts at 
the fqme time in both paths (hall be tne ktftaat of 
the vifible cMianAion of (he fua aadawosHOf'freatcft 
obfetmtion of the ftts, at tbe phee far which (Sic con- 

Ion, id 'tke prcfeat ex- 
47f aaimitet paft ten 
I iwiy mfoatea ive fa- 
M «F trua cdnjunAion. 
I i tf d", in your com- 
£ettiog ose foot in the 
* 4ti P>ft ten, 
tmOt UY, which (haU 
honion at the 
kt tba raoaa's femidia- 
lea frM tbe fam fcale, 
al tbe penumbra’s 
lfer.tea, with the ether 
ir tbe moon’s di(k, as 
wbea tbe celipfe is at 
‘ the fun’s dMt which is 
lU (how the quantity of 
chebeRpfe at ibat time 1 which quantity may be mea- 
furitf on a tine equal to the fun's diameter, and divided 
'into equal parts for digits. 

Luify,Take the femidiameterofthe penumbra, 

fcale CA in your compsAes; and fettiog one 
foot iiwfbe line of the penumbra’s central path, on the 
left hand from Ihe axis of the ecliptic, dtreft tbe other 
foot t vsrard the path of London ; and carry that exteoC 
backwards and forwards till both the points of the com¬ 
pares fall into the fame inAaats in both the paths: and 
thefe inAants will denote the time when the echpfe be¬ 
gins at London.—Then do the like on the right hand 
of the axis of the ecliptic; and where the points of the 
compaffes fell into the fame inAants in both the paths, 
they will Ihow at what time the eclipfe ends at London. 

Thefe trials give 20 minutes after nine in the morning 
for the beginning of the eclipfc at London, at the points 
N and O ; 4?i minutes after ten, at the points m and 
B, for the time of greatcA obfcurat;on } and 18 minutes 
after twelve, at R and S, for the time when the eclipfe 
ends : according to mean or equal time. 

From thefe times we mult fubAract the equation 
of natural days, vix. 3 minutes 48 feconds, in leap- 
year April r. and we (hall have tlie apparent times j 
Vov. 11 . Part n. 


agree with the truth; aud therefore, fuppoling the 
elements given by the tables to be accurate, yet the 
times and phafies of the eclipfe, deduced from its con- 
AruAtoo, will not anfwer exactly to what paArth in 
the heavens s but may be at Icaft two or three minute* 
wrong, though done with the greateA care. More¬ 
over, the paths of all places of confiderable latitudes 
are nearer tbe centre of (he earth's difle at feen from 
the fun than thofe conAruflions make them j becaufe 
the di(k is projeAed at if the earth were ■ perfrd fphere, 
although it is known to be a fplieroid. Confequently, 
the moon's lhadow will go farther nortliwsrj in all 
places of northern latitude, and farther foutliward in 
all places of fouthern latitude, than it is (hown to do 
in thefe projedtions.—According to Meyer’s Tables, 
this cclipfc wa<« about a quarter of an hour fooner than 
either thefe tables, or Mr FlamAcad's, or Dr Halley’s, 
make it t nnd was not annular at Loiiiuii. But M. Ue 
la Cailk's make it almoA central. 

Tie prejeSian of lunar eclipfet. 

When tltc moon it within 12 degrees of cither of her 
nodes at the lime when Aie is full, (he will be cebpfed^ 
othcTwife not. 

We And by Example 11 . page 562, that at the 
thne of mean full moon in May (762, the fun’sdiAance 
from the afcendlng node was only 4‘'49’ 35" ; and (he 
moon being (hen oppoAte to the fun,tnuA have been juA 
as near Iter defeending node, and was iKcrcforc eclipfed. 

Tbe elements forconAructing an eclipfe of the moon 
are eight in number, as follow : 

1. Tltc true time of full moon ; and at that time, 

9. The moon’s horizontal parallax. 3. The fun's fe- 
midiameter. 4. The moon’s. 5. The fcmiJiamoter of 
the earth’s (hadovv at the moon. 6 . The moon’a lati¬ 
tude. 7. The angle of the moon’s vifible path with 
the ecliptic. 8 . Tbe moon's true horary motion &om 
tbe fun.—Therefore, 

1. To find the true time of new or full moan. Work 47 j 
as already taught ia the precepts.—Thus we have the 
true time of full moon in May 1762 (fee Example II. 
page 362) on the 6th day, at 50 minutes 50 feconds 
paA three o'clock ia tbe morniug. 

X. To find the neen’r horlxonta! parallax. Enter 474 
Table XVII. with the moon’s mcun anomaly (at the 
above full) 9* 2* 42' 42", and thereby take out her 
bonzoutitl parallax; which, by making the requifitc 
proportions, will be found to be $7' 23". 

3, 4. 7 b fni the femidiameUre of tbe fun and aoon. 47 J 
Enter Tabic XVII. with their refpcCiive anomalies, 
tbe fun’s being 10* 7* 27'45" (by the above example) 
and tlK moon’s 9' 2* 42' 42" ( and tberebj' take out 
their refpedlive femidiameteri; the fua’a 15' 56", aud 
the noon’s 15' 38’'. 



9 ^^**,?**“* 5> ToJiiidtht/emMamiierpfthetarth'iJbadovaHht 

Add the fuo'i bonzosul paealiiSt vliich h 
. *' ■ ww io'*. to the uoon'i, which in the prcfent ezfe ii 

476 3^* *3”' n' 33”* which fubtniA 

the fun’i femidiameter 15' 56". and there will remain 

41 ' 37 " for the femidiameter of that part of the earth’* 

lhadow which the moon then patTes through. 

477 6. Tojinithtnioon't latitude. Find the fun’a troe 
drftance from the afeending node fat already taught 
iu page 566) at the true time of full moon; and this 
diilunce inerrafed by iix ligns will be the moon’s true 
diltance from the fame node ; and confeqncDtly the ar« 
guinent for finding her true latitude, as Ihownin p. 566. 

473 Thus, in Example 11 . the fun’s mean diftance from 
the afeending node was o' 4” 49' 35") at the time of 
mean full moon ; but it appears by the example, that 
the true time thereof was fix hours 53 minutes 38 fe- 
conds fooner than the mean time; and thereof we 
muft fubtra£^ the fim’s motion from the node (found 
in Table XII.) during this interval, from the above 
mean dillance o'4* 49' 35", in order to have bit mean 
difiance from it at the true time of full moon. Then te 
this apply the equation of his mean diftance from tfaf 
node, found in Table XV. by hit mean anomallpr itf 
7° 37' 45"; and laftly add fix fignt: fo ihall the 
moon’s true diftance from the afeending node he found 
as follows: % o ! H 


Sun h om nod* *t mean full moon 

e 

4 

49 

.ii 

C 6 hours 



U 

.35 

Hit motion from it in < 33 nitouici 



1 

16 

C 38 ferondt 




» 

Sum. fuhtraA from the uppernioft line 



»7 

~3 

Remtint hit mean diQaiice at true full moon 

0 

4 

31 33 

Zqutlioii of hit mean diftance, add 


X 

.38 

0 

Sun’i true diftance fiom the node 

0 

6 

10 


Tu which add 

6 

0 

0 

0 

And the fum will be 

6 

6 

10 

. 3 * 


Which is the moon’s true difiance from her afeending 
node at the triie time ofher being full; and confequcntly 
the argument forfinding her true latitude at that time. 
—Therefore, with this argument enter Table XVI. 
making proportions between the latitudes belonging to 
the 6th and 7th degree of the argument at the left 
hand (the figns being at cop) for the lo'ja", and it 
will give 33' 21" for the moon’s true latitude, which 
appears by the table to be fouth defeending. 

7. 7 o Jind the angle o f the moen't vtjible path ‘with the 
ecliptic. This may be ftated at 5* 35’, without any er¬ 
ror of confequcnce in the projedion of the cclipfe. 

8. To find the mooa'i true ^rary motion from the Jan. 
With their refpcAivc anomalies take out their horary 
motions from ’Table XVII. and the fun’s horary motion 
fuhtraflcdfinin the moon’s, leaves remaining the moon’s 
true horary motion from the fun : in the prefent cafe 

30' 5 *"- 

Now colle£l thefe elements together for ufe. 

1 ). H. M. S. 

(. True tipic of fitU RtMota May 1762 8 3 .to io 

» ' « 

boricofita) paiaSaz o 57 sj 

femidiameter « ij 56 

Moon’* femidiaineter e xj 38 

«.^||Sldiam<(er of the earth's lhadow at the mooa o 41 37 

^Vaon'i true larttode, fenh drfteodinf 0 3a at 

■HmIc of her Tifibte path with (be ecJ^dc 5 33 o 

SSibsrae horary motioe from the fun 0 30 ja 

l^^^fwefe elements being found for the j^nftruAion of 

the muon's cciipfc in May 1768 } proceed ai foUovi; 


- . ')^e t fcale of any coDvdaieat length, u WXOfcyeu'Ut/ 
" (fig. 801.), and divide ic-*ato 60 equal parts, each part 
dUnding for a minute of a degree. 

Draw the right Lne ACB (fig. *o8.) for part of the ’ 
ecliptic, and CD perpendicular thereto for the foutKcv 
part of ita axia ; the mnnu hawag fouth latitude. 

Add the femidiameteri of the moon and earth’s Hia- 
dow together, which in thia cclipfe will make 57' 15" i 
and cake thia from the fcale in your ponpaiTes, and fet- 
ting one foot in the point C at a centre, with the other 
foot deferibe the fcmicircle ADB; iu one point of 
which the moon’a centre will be at the beginning of 
the cclipfe, and in another at the end thereof. 

Take the femidiameter of the earth’s (hadow, 41'37”, 
in your compalTcs from the fcalc, and felling one loot 
in the centre C, with the other foot deferibe the fcmi¬ 
circle XLM for the fouthern half of the eartk’t lhadow-, 
bec&ufe the moon’s latitude is fouth in this cclipfe. 

Make CD equal to the radias of a line of chords on 
.the fedoy, and fet off the angle of the moon’s vifible 
.path with the ecliptic, 5” 35', from D to £, and drair 
the right line CFE for the foutheni half o{ the axis oT. 

aaooo’t orbit lying to the right hand from tbqaxis of 
Ae ecliptic CD, be^fe the moon's latitude ia foutk 
defcco^g.—it would have been the fame way |ou the 
.other fide of the eeSptie) if lunt latitude had 
defeending, but coatratj iabtMhimfet if ker lufitUM 
•bad been ritber noigdk afeending or fasstbj&ofqdiw.‘ 

Bifed tbeang^DCE |>7 tba . 

line the true equaltime or^ttnowtottof m 

moon fella as givM by thegps^V ' 

' Take the muoB*t nrito^ 

with TOUT coftipIBiti, aad f^|t-fi<oiv'C ihd\ 


eaith’t fliadow, -where the -tnoob's dttitit is iKrt^. 
middle of the «ciip&; Os the. pout vriiCN W onw 
is at the tabtUar tine.ef tQ'.baHU fi»U ; ;Md 'K, (h^ 
point where her centre i« at the inuot ^ faer«cli»ricifi 
oppofition. -r* 

Take the moon’s horary tootioa ftota the 
52", in your compaffea from the fcale < and ’ 

extent make marks along the line of the moeo’a^th 
PGK: then divide each fpace from mark to ibaj^ iutoei 
60 equal parts, or horary minutes, and fet tll^ours 
to the proper dots in fuch a manner, that the 
nifying the infiant of full moon (viz. 50 m«|iutes yo 
feconds after 111. in the morning) may be iii thqjjoin^y 
G, where the hue of the oioon’s path cuts tlu: Imc tiiat 
bifedts the angle DCE. 

Take the moon’s femidiameter, 15' 38",^ in your 
compalTes from the fcale, and with that exteut, is a ra¬ 
dius, upon the points N, F, and P, as ccutrea, deferibe 
the circle Q^fur the moon at the beginning of the 
cclipfe, when Ihc touches the earth’4 fliadow at V; thi 
circle K for tiie moon at the middle of the cclipfe ; and 
the circle S for the moon at the end of the eclipfe, juft 
leaving the earth’s lhadow at W. 

The point N denotes the inftant when tlie eclipfe 
began, namely, at 15 minutes^io feconds after II in 
the morning: the point F the middle of the cclipfe at 47 
minutes 44 feconds paft III; and the point P the end 
of the eclipfe, at 18 minutes after V—At the ^eateft 
obfeuretiun the moon was 10 digits eclipfed. 
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MwoNtwMocii 
in Mirch. 

D. 

H- 

M. 

s. 

8 


ti 

25 

*7 

>3 

44. 

5i 

i6 

22 

3» 

4*: 

6 

7 

21 

‘8; 

24 

4 

53- 

5?: 

13 

'3 

4* 

34 

2 

22 

3‘ 

11 

21 

.20, 

, 3 

5© 

10 

4 

32 

27 


Anoiotly. I Troin ih< N»dr. 






8 

24 

30 

47 

7 

3 

9 

a 

9 

16 

5 

30 

8 

>3 

46 

39 

5 

11 

57 

7 

10 

4 

8 

>7 

9 

2 

• 8 

50 

4 

18 

34 

>3 

11 

12 

5> 

18 

8 

21 

24 

43 

2 

28 

2t 

18 

f I 

20 

54 

5 

9 

9 

46 54 

2 

3 

59 

*4 

0 

*9 

37 

6 

8 

*9 

3 

47 

0 

‘3 

47 

30 

I 

7 

39 

54 

6 

>ll 

18 

39 

10 

*3 

15 

36 

1 

15 43 

4> 

9 

6 

40 

S> 

9 

29 

13 

42 

3 

>♦ »5 43 




S 8 51 39 
t «6 54 16 
9.IJ 37 If* 

.»0 J 40 5 


10 )i 4* 5* 
I* »fi *5 54 

11 4l 2i 41 
I 7 11 42 


10 30 44 U 1 15 14 39 
9 0 3> i? I 33 17 t6 
i 6 9 33 33017 

6 15*57 »'8 3 10 3 4 


8 14 58 86 4 »5 45 33 3 > 

9 3 20 38 4 1 *2 39 42 

8 22 36 30 2 ij 10 44 5 

8 11 52 22 0 20 58 49 

9 o 14 34 ” *6 35 55 


36 9 I 15 t| 8 19 30 26 

39 37 22 47 5« 9 7 5* 38 

1740 16 ’ 7 36 34 8 27. 8 30 
iui 5 16 35 II 8 j6 34 33 

mt H 23 57 5* 9 4 46 34 



W43 13 22 46 27 8 14 2 27 3 17 2 *7 

1744 2 7 35 4 8 i3 18 ^0 I 26 50 32 

•745 5 7 44 9 < 4® 3* * * «7 3* 

1746 10 13 56 20 8 30 56 24 II 12 15 43 

1747 39 11 39^’ 0 9 9 18 36 10 17 53 49 


6 29 40 16 
6 8 23 18 
8 16 36 5 
8 34 38 52 
10 5 11 54 


10 1 14 41 
10 19 17 28 

11*8 <3 30 

o 6 3 17 
I 14 4S 19 



17 36 8 28 34'28 8 27 40 54 ■ I 32 49 5 

6 13 8 17 50 20 7 7 28 59 2 o 51 52 

58 53 9 6 12 32 6 13 ^ ,5 3 9 34 53 


2 8 19 21 
o 16 T t6 

to i7 55 31 
10 3 32 37 
8 13 20 42 


7 57 4** 

5 28 45 54 
4 8 34 o 
3 14 11 6 
I 23 59 11 


•763 3 o 7 t 8 13 4 8 o 3 47 16 10 26 ?2 1 

1764 30 21 39 40 9 I 26 20 11 9 24 21 05 35 2 

1765 10 6 28 17 8 20 42 13 9 19 12 26 0 13 37 49! 

1766 29 4 e 56 9 9 4 20 8 24 49 32 1 22 20 51 


1767 18 12 49 33 8 28 20 17 7 4 37 37 

1*768 6 21 38 10 8 17 36 9 5 14 25 42 

1769 35 19 10 40 9 5 58 21 4 20 2 48 

>770 »5 3 59 *6 8 35 14 13 2 39 50 53 

177J 4 12 48 2 8 14 32 5 I 9 


1772 22 10 20 43 

*773 ** >99 >9 

>774 i 3 57 55 

1775 20 1 30 35 

1776 8 10 19 12 


>777 *7 7 5> 5> 9 7 *4 *' 



0 15 16 4 
10 25 4 9 

9 4 5* >4 
8 TO 29 20 
6 20 17 2J 


2 O 23 38 

2 6 26 25 
5 ‘7 9 *7 

3 25 *2 >4 
♦ 3 '5 ‘ 


5 >> 58 3 
5 20 0 50 
5 28 3 37 
7 6 46 38 

7 >4 49 25 


I 29 4 8 15 56 I 2 15 30 41 


*784 9 23 o 13 8 20 28 3 7 26 
1785 28 20 32 53 9 8 50 15 7 I 


8 

>7 

21 

59 

9 

5 

44 

11 

8 

25 

0 

3 

8 

>4 

>5 

55 

9 

2 

38 

7 



1792 II II 41 15 8 21 53 59 9 2 o 52 5 27 3; 24 

‘793 SO 9 *3 55 9 ‘o >6 >> 8 7 37 58 76 ‘8 26 

1794 19 t8 2 32 8 29 32 3 6 17 26 4 7 14 21 13 

‘795 9 * 5> 8 8 18 47 55 4 27 »4 9 7 22 24 o 

1796 27 o 23 48 9 7 to 7 4 2 5 > >4 9 > 7 ‘ 





































































11 . Mun Nen Moon, \^c, in Mirchi Nev S^t 
• /r«» A. D. i?5» A. D. 1800. 

•< f 

ivleanNewMoon I 

Siin'a Mcu 

Moon'i Mtais 

Suq'i Mean Dill. 



March. 

Anomaly. 

Aiiumalj. 

from the Node. 

r 

D. H. M. s. 

BB 

BOB 

10'" 

1752 

14 .20 16 6 

8 14 44 16 

3 2 4 * 15 

3 *5 40 27 

*753 

4 

5 4 42 

6408 

* 12 30 20 

4 3 43 >4 

*754 

23 

2 37 2* 

8 22 22 20 

0 18 7 26 

5 13 26 15 

17*: 

12 II 25 59 

8 II 38 12 

!0 27 53 31 

5 20 29 2 

1756 

30 

8 58 38 

9 0 0 24 

‘O 3 3 * 37 

6 29 12 3 

»757 

19 17 47 15 

8 19 16 16 

8 13 20 42 

7 7 >4 50 

1758 

9 

2 35 5 > 

8 8 32 8 

6 23 8 47 

7 *5 >7 38 

>759 

28 

0 831 

8 26 54 20 

5 28 45 54 

t 24 0 39 

17O0 

16 

8 57 8 

8 ifi 10 12 

4 8 34 0 

9 2 3 26 

1761 

5 >7 45 44 

8 5 2() 4 

2 18 22 5 

9 10 6 13 

1762 

24 

5 >* 24 

!> 23 48 16 

> 23 59 >' 

to t 9 49 14 

1763 

>4 

0 7 1 

8 13 4 6 

0 3 47 >6 

10 36 53 I 

1764 

2 

8 55 36 

8 2 20 0 

10 J3 35 31 

>1 4 54 48 

1765 

21 

6 28 17 

8 20 42 13 

9 19 12 26 

0 >3 37 49 

j 766* 

10 

5 >6 53 

8 9 58 5 

7 29 0 3 > 

0 21 40 37 

1767 

29 

2 49 3.3 

8 28 20 17 

7 4 37 37 

2 0 23 38 

1768 

>7 2 ‘ 38 9 

8 17 36 9 

5 >4 25 4 * 

2 8 26 25 

1769 

7 

6 26 46 

8 6 52 I 

3 24 >3 47 

2 16 29 13 

1770 

26 

3 59 26 

8 25 14 13 

2 *9 50 53 
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>5 
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22 
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12 
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>9 
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8 
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8 8 17 ‘57 

5 0 5 30 

7 22 52 12 
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27 
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8 26 40 9 

4 5 42 

9 I 35 >3 

>779 

>7 

1 29 4 

8 15 56 1 

2 15 30 41 

9 9 38 0 

178U 

5 

10 17 40 

8 5 >> 53 

0 25 )8 46 

9 17 40 47 

1781 

24 

7 50 2t 

8 23 3+ 5 

0 0 55 52 

10 36 23 48 
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>3 

><5 38 57 

8 12 49 5B 

10 10 43 57 

II 4 26 35 

1783 

3 

> 27 33 

3 2 5 50 

8 20 32 2 

II 12 39 22 

>784 

20 

23 0 >3 

8 20 28 3 

9 26 9 8 

0 21 12 23 

1785 

10 

7 48 50 

8 9 43 55 

6 5 57 1.3 

0 29 15 10 

l^^6 

9 

5 2 > 30 

8 28 6 7 

5 >> 34 19 

2 7 58 >2 

1787 

18 

14 10 6 

8 17 21 40 
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2 16 0 59 

17S8 

6 

22 53 42 

8 6 37 5 > 

2 1 10 29 
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> 7 ?y 

*5 

20 31 23 

8 2j 0 3 
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>5 

5 >9 59 
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4 

14 « 35 
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22 

11 41 15 
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9 2 0 52 
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IJ 
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30 
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20 
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8 t8 47 55 

4 27 >4 9 

7 22 24 0 
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S 

>> 39 44 

8 8 5 47 

3 7 a >4 

8 0 s6 47 
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27 

9 >2 24 

8 26 25 59 
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1998116 

18 I I 

8 15 41 51 

0 22 27 25 

9 >7 >2 35 

>9991 6 

'» 49 37 

8 4 57 43 

jll t 15 3c 

9 25 15 22 

ISCO 2 f 

* —ui. 

■'0 22 1:7 

8 23 19 55 

,10 7 5*3C 
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29 
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I 

3 

2 0 42 

4 
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3 
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2 
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4 
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3 
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i8 
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3 
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B 
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3 

7 
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24 
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6 
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3 

8 
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9 
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9 
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29 

60 
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30 
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Ecliiifciof 

Sect. XI. Tht Method of finding the Lengttudehy 

SnUlliUsi the amaring 
Vehdty of Lignt dnnonjlraud by theft Eclipfet ; 
and of Cometary Kclipfs, 

■ In the former fri^ion having rvpiainrd at great 
huw’ edipfet of the fun and oiooii happen at 
I'd tain titneft, it mull be evident, that (imiUr edipfe* 
will be obfcrvid by the inliabitantc of Jupiter and Sa> 
turn, wliidi are aitc-nded by lo many iniions. Tliefe 
Frequriity cdipfei indeed very frtqociitly happen to the fatellitci 
ofthefee* of Jupiter 5 and as they arc of the greatdf fcrvice in 
determining the longitude# of places 00 this earth, 
adrunomers have been at great pains to calculate tables 
for the cdipfci of thefc (aieUites by their primary, for 
the fatellites themfelves have nerer been obfemd to 
eclipfr one another. The conftnidion of fuch table# 
is indeed mudi eafler for thefc lateUhes than of any 
other edettial bodies, as their notions are mnd i more 
regular. 

I'he Eoglilb tables arc adetriated for die mcriduB 
of CrecDWtch, and by thefe it is voy oTytotind how 
0»uy degrees of lun«tude any plan 9 either 

t» weft fron OeMSwidhi foi^< htt 'an obferrer, 
faa* tb^ nbks svtt a ttlefiupe and a 
oAer fitpco of*tbe earth, 
.emte of aa odipfe of ooe 
thi.pMetfe iBoment of 
amowrge into, or 
•pj eompare that time 
-Wiks ftw Greenwich i 
*M^^iide ha*g allow* 
'^pw, wiO give the 
k} aM if there 
onsnte a quar- 
VtHift be' allowed, as 
culiar than the 
arc Tcry con. 
jben^ they happen 
...—. fea» becaufe the 

iHt: s^’tekkqftL’ai ' 

^ exjAtin ^»hy t let J be Jupiter, K, L, 
MS tow fatellites ia their refpedive orbita, 
pi^. lyj,'£«•'«, j, 4; and let the earth be at T (fiippofe in No* 
'nunber, althnugb that month is no uiherwife mate* 

' ^'-nal than to find the earth readily in this feheme, 
where it Is ftiown in eight different parts of the orbit). 
Let QJie a place on the meridian of Greenwich, and 
R a place oti foire other mcridiiin caftwardfrom Gkcd. 
wich. Let a prrfon at R ubferve the iiillantaneous 
vunilhing of the lint fatdliie K into Jupiter'a fliadow, 
fuppiife at three o’durk in the morning; hut by the 
tables he finds the immerfiun of that f.tilli'.c to be at 
midnight at Greenwich •, he then can immediately de. 
terminc, that as there are three Iwurs difference of time 
between Q^and K, and that R it three hours fui warder 
in reckoiiiiig than (^it miift he 45 degrees of eall tun. 
gitude from the meTidian of ^^’{re this mclbod 
Whfn*h pt'k'^ticitble at fea as at land, any Jailor might almoft 
niRiirfiou* longitude 

:>r emtr. as the latitude. 

fiontcfe Wliiht the earth is going from C to F in its orbit, 
to be ob- ofily the inimci lions 0/ jucitci’i fatellitcf into his Ilia. 
Voi. 11 . Part II. 



dow arc generally feco { and their emerfions out 0? it EcJii fci of ^ 

while the earth goes from G to B. Indeed, buth thefc 

appiaiancei may be feen of the fpcond, tl,.id, and 

fourth fatcllitc when eclipfed, whilft the earth is he- 

tween D and E, or between G and A 5 but never of 

the firft latellite, on account of the linalhiefs of its orbit 

■nd the bulk of Jupiter, eaerpt only vhen JiipilLi is 

dirc£l!y oppofite to the fun, that is, when the earth is 

at Oj and even then, llrtdily fpeaking, we eaimot fee 

either the iiumcrfions or emerfiona of a: y of his fatel* 

liies, bccaufc his body being dircAly I'eiwtvn us aud 

Ilia conical fliaJow, his fateilius arc hid Ly his body a 

few moments before they touch his ilisdow j anti arc 

quite emerged from ibeuce befoi-e we tan fee them, as 

it juft dropping from him. And wh-.n the caiih 

ia at C> the fun, being between it and Jupiter, Iiides 

both him and his moons from ns. 

In this diagram, the orbits ofjupitci’s muons arc 
drawn in true proportion to his diameter; bui in pro- 
portion to the earth’s oilnt, they arc drawn vafliy too 
Urge. 

In whatever month of the year Jupiter is in eo'ijunc- 
tion with the fun, or in oppi.lition to l.;m, in the iic.<t 
year it will be a month lateral le.ill. h'oi whdlhhe tar.h 
goes ouev round the fun, Jupiur deforibcj a tvalflh piot 
of his orbit. And th,.iefore, when the e Tth has finHi- 
ed its annual period, frori; being in a line uuh the fun 
and Jupiter, it murt go as much forwarder as Jiipiiei- 
bsi BiOTtd in that lime, to overtake him again ; juft 
like the minute hand of a watch, which mud, from any 
cnnjunAioii with the liour hand, go once round the dial- 
plate and foSiewhat above a twelfth part more, to over- 
take the hour hand again. 

It is found by oofervation, that when the earth 
between the fun and Jupiter, as at G, his fatellites areligbt. ’ 
eclipfed about 8 tniuutes fuuiier than they (hould be 
according to the tables; and when the earth is at B 
or C, thefc eclipfes happen about 8 minutes later than 
rfic tables prtdid them. Hentc it is undeniably ccr- 
taid, that the motion of light is not inli^ntancour, 
fince it takes about t 6I minutes of time lo go through 
n fpace equal to the diameter of the earth's orl.it, 
which is 180,000,000 of miles in length ; and conl'c- 
quendy the particles of light fly almoll too,000 milt# 
every fecond of time, which is above a million of lime# 
fwiftertban the motion of a cannon bullet. And as 
light is iC't minutes iu iravrlhug acrofs the earth’s 
orbit, it ffluft be 8^ minutes in coming from the fun 
to us : thetvforc if the fun were anaiuilated, we fliould 
fee him for 84 minutes after; and if he were again 
created, he would be 8J minutes old before we could 
fee him. 

To illuflrate this progrrflive motion of light, let A 
•BO B be the earth in two different parts of its orbit, 
whofe ditlaocerrom eatfh other is 9J,ooo,oco of milrs, 
equal to the earth’s diftance fiom the fun S. It isiip, i-jj 
plain, that if the motion of light were iiillanlaneous, 
the fatellite l would appear lo enter into Jopiier’s Iha- 
dow FF at the fame moment of time to aifpcfmtor in 
A, as to another in B. But by many years obferve. 
lions it has been found, that tlie inuncriion of the fa. 
icllite into the (haduw is feen ftj minutes looner when 
the earth it at B than when it is at A. Aiiil fo, a# 

Mr Romeur firft difeovrred, the n.oiioii of light is 
thereby proved to be piogreflivv, and not itiftanta. 

4 ^ neotu, 


Ai'ui. ra- 
slon >i( 


^^Upieioi nttniS, 88 was formerly belicvcJ. It 1i eafy to com- 

StftUiW movci from A to B ; for 

"ihe chord of any drgrce of any circle is equal to the 
femidiameier of that circle: and as the earth goes 
through all the 360 degrees of it> oibit in a year, it 
goes through 60 of thofe degrees in about 61 Alays. 

'riiereforc, if on any givrn riay, Tuppofe tUe firft of 

June, the eaith is at A, on the firft of Auguft it will 
he ill B i the chord, or ftraight line AB, being equal 
to I)S the nidius of the earth’s orbit, the fame with 
AS its diftance from the fun. 

As the earth moves from D toC thro’ the fide AB 
of its orbit, it is coiiftantly meeting the light of Jupi¬ 
ter’s latcllites fooiier, which occafions an apparent acce¬ 
leration of their uclipfes; ntid as it moves through the 
other half H of its orbit, from C to D, it is receding 
froin their light, which occafions an apparent retarda- 
lioii of tlu ir eclipfes, beeaufe their light is then longer 
bcfoic it overtakes the earth. 

TliHltliefc accelerations of the imoicrfiont of Jupi¬ 
ter's rutcllites into his ftiadow, as the earth approaches 
tilde cc1ij>- tna'jrds Jupiter, and the ret udations of theircmcr&ons 
fr> not ow-yu[ Qf his lhadow, as the earth is going from him, are 
infqiialtiy occafniiied by any inequality anting from the mo- 
III the nio- <^1 tbc falellites 111 eccentric orbits, is plain, be- 

tioiik of the caufcil atlcitls them all alike, in wliatevcr parts of their 
fsulUui. iirhits they are cciipfed. Lilidcs, they go often round 
vlitir orbits every year, and their motions are noway 
communfurate to the earth’s. Therefore a phenome¬ 
non not to be aecoiinttd for from the real motions of 
the liilellitcs, hut fo cufily dcdiicihic from the earth's 
inoiion, and fo anfwerahlc thereto, mull be allowed to 
rciult fiom It. This affords one vciy good proof of 
the earth's annual motion. 

Fioni what we have faid in general concerning e* 
rlipfes, it is plain that Iccondary planets are not the 
only bodies that may occafion them. The primary 
planets would celipfe one another, wtre it not for their 
great diftaiicesj but as the comets arc not fiibjrdl to 
the fame laws with the planets, it is puiTiblc they may 
lomctimcs approach fu nedr to the primary planets, as to 
caulc an eclipfc of tlie fun in thofe planets; and as the 
body »f a comet bears a much larger proportion to the 
bulk of a primary planet than any fecondary, it is plain 
that a comctaiy ccliple would both be of much longer 
contiiiuantr, and attended with much greater dark- 
neffi, than lliul occariuncd by a fccundai-y planet. This 
behoved to be the cafe at any rate : but if we fuppofe 
the primary planet and comet to be moving both the 
fame way, the duration of fuch an eclipfc would be pr«>- 
digiouHy lengthened; and thus, inftead of four mi¬ 
nutes, the fun might be totally darkened to the inha- 
biianir- of certain places fur as many hours. Hence we 
may account fur that prudigions darknefs which we 
fomet idles read of in tiiftory at times when no eclipfc 
of the fun hy the moon could pofUbly happen. It is re- 
nurkit'jle, however, that no comet hath ever been ob- 
ferved paftlitg over the difk of the fun like a fjiot, as 
Vtnus and Mercury are ; yet this mult certainly hap¬ 
pen, when the comet is in its pcrihrlion, and the earth 
on the fdim. IlJe of its annual orbit. 8u' h a pheno¬ 
menon well drferves the watchful attention of aftro. 
mnntrs, as it wou'd be a greater confirmation of the 
{danclary nature of cair.cts than any thing hitherto ob- 
ferved. 


' Aftronn- 

Sect. XIL a Dcf rtptitm of the AJlronomunl jJ/j-micsJ Ma- 
ellutry fervinfr to ixplain and iUuflrate the fore* 
pc/«? part of tkij Tyfnlde. ' 


tU 

T.c]i|<lc> by 
ceiiuts. 




The machine reprefented by fig. J07. Is the 

» wo'Os • k » V, firlf inaHr in this Iciii^Jc.in by Mr 
Rowley for King George I. The frame of it, which 
contains the wlied-wurk, dec. and regulates the wliole 
machine is made of ebony, and about four feet in 
diameter; the outfide thereof is adorned with 12 pi- 
lailrcs. Belweeii tlicfe the 12 ligiis of the/.udiuc are 
neatly painted with gilded frames. Aliove the frame 
is a broad ring fuppurted with 12 pillars. This ring 
reprefents the plane of the ecliptic; upon which arc 
two circles of degrees, and between thefc the names and 
charaAcrt of the 12 figns. Near the outfide is a circle 
of months and days, eaadUy correfponding to the fun's 
place at boon each day throughout tbe year.. Above 
the ecliptic ftaud feme of the principal circles of the 
fphere, agreeable to their refpcAive fituationa in the 
heatmoa i via. N* to. are the two colures, divided into 
degreeaand half degreei} N* 11 ia one-half of the eqiii- 
noAial circk, making anglei of 334 degrees. The 
tropic of Cancer and tbe arAiceircle are each fixed pa- 
railel at their proper diftance ftom the cquwodicL 
On the northern hi^of tbe eidipticuabr^umsdr^q» 
moveable upon two poioti fixM A. 

femieirclc Cerves as a osovatl^ 
any degree of latitude upon 3Hii^jifritb'^|itt 
ridian, and tbe whole 

tude without diiturfaiag aay«ipf.^ ,i<y»lial i 
by two ftroag bingea (N*-. 
frame upon which the 
brafi arch, havl^ bolM 
which a ftrong pa a.^ Ht 
arch and tbe two hingy, • 
when it la lifted up 
arch at othar tkm fciugniif 
frame, Wbem-'riwSiaidtfrBa i»/|irk|!«k^lBi&'l|thisde 
(which » (a%4Mr^^"«iro0idti,>iiq|le^ 
of twohaadleaeoa«ciMBdyfixed.|Qfr^'ptapoft)yllti 
the moreaUe horiaon to chc 'Caaii d(|m won the 
ridito, aad hence you may fom aa of the 
live latitude at d»reiBon of the planeta both potaaiy 
and fecondary. 'The fun (N* l.) ftanda in tbe middle 
of the whole fyftem upon a wire, making an augJe with 
the ecliptic of about 82 degrees. Next the lau ia a 
fmall ball (2.) reprefenting Merciu^. Nex( to Mer¬ 
cury is Venus (3.) reprefented by a larger ball. The 
earth is reprefented (N*4.)by an ivory ball, having 
fome ciicles and a map iketched upon it. The wire 
which (upports the earth nukes an angle with the e- 
clipric of 66J degrees, the inchnalioii of the earth’s 
axis to the ecliptic. Near the bottom of the earth'd 
axis is a dialplate (N° 9-) having an index pointing 
to the hour! of the day as the earth turns round its 
axiii. Rouud the earth is a ring fnpportcd by two 
fmall pillars reprefenting the orbit of the moon; and 
the diviiions upon it anfwcr to the moon's latitude. 
The motion of this reprefents the motion of the 
moon's orbit according to that ot the nodes. Within 
this ring is the moon (N*’ y.}, having a black cap or 
cafe, by which its motion reprefents the phafei of the 
muon according to her age. Without the orbits oi 

the 
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ASTRO 


. Aftronu* the earth and m©wi U Mam (N“ 6.) The next in or- 
micnl Ma- Mars U Jupiter and his four monns (N®?.) . 
‘ 12a:h of thrfe moons is fupported by a wire fixed in a 

focket which Uirns about the pilfarfupporting J'wpitcr. 
Thefc fatellites may he turned by the handto any po- 

iilioiit •lo'l mIick tlic machine is put into mo> 

tion, they will all iiiovi; in tliiir proper times. The, 
otitcrmoll of all is Saturnt his five moons, and his ring 
(N* 8.) Tl>efc moons are fupported and contrived 
limiUr to thofc of Jiipiur. The machine is put into 
motion by turuiug a liuail winch (N® 14.) ; and the 
whole fyflem is alfo mnvid hy this winch, and by pull, 
ing out and pnlhing in a fmall cylindrical pin above the 
handle. When it ispullied in, allthe planets, both prima* 
ry and fecondury, will movesccordiogto tbeirtvfpedive 
periods hy luniiiig the handle. When it is drawn out, 
the motions of tiie fnielUtes of Jupiter and 8atun) will 
be fiopped while all the reft move wUbout iuteirup. 
tion. There is alfo a brafs lamp, having two<convex 
glaffes to be put in ro'dm of tbe fan { and alfoa fnaller 
earth and moou, mad/fomewbat tnpreportioa to their 
diftance from each ethers which nay W‘ put on at 
plaafure. The latep curai round at the laBe cine with 
Ite'carth. and the ghtfea of it eaft '* te tia g Ugbt upon 
V i;:.>A;^,wh«0 IM- t«o«n are pla* 

!*ah 'Vi ' 1 am. wh ' M i titherof them 

to be 

jftaetd hy nMini of an 
I aitd^ yon may place a 
intier upon the middle of 

■ fwi >-fa* of t, you 

and Jupiter, 
acliptic. Put 
iiyqh ia above it. 
>t;fidatk>n of tW 
iSaot Ha axil} and 
M ftxwn by the 
md placed at the 
tf^.earth ii fixed, 
thh fpaoe of ten 
eeMhitioa rm^ iM azn, 
Bf neani the vevolutioni of 
viiitd their InottOM round tttmr own azee, 
le rewefented to the eye. By obfcrviog the mo. 
{ioM of the fpotl upon the furface of the fun and of 
'the planets in the heavens, their diurnal wai firft dif. 
covered, after the fame manner as we in thia machine 
olilerve tbe motions uf tbeir reprefeotatives by that of 
the marks placed upon them. 

agg The OaaERY (fig. Jo8.) is a machine contrived by 
the late ingenious Mr James Fergufon. It fhows tbe 
motions of the fun, Mercury, Venus, Earth, and Moon; 
and occafionally the fupcrior planets, Mars. Jupiter, 
and Saturn, may be put nn. Jupiter^s lour (atellites 
arc moved round him in their proper times by a fmall 
winch : and Saturn has his five fatelhtes, ai d his ring 
which keeps its parallelifm rrmud the fun} and by a 
lamp put in the fun’s place, the ring flwws all its vari¬ 
ous phafes already deferibed. 

In Itbe centre, N® l. reprefents the fun fipported 
hy its axis, inclining alirnil 8 degrees from the axis of 
the ecliptic, and turning round in 25 J days on its axis, 
of which the north pole inclines toward the ei^.hlh dc- 
grec of Pifcci in the great ecliptic (N® 11.). where¬ 
on the months and days arc engraven over the figimnd 
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degrees in which the fun appear*, as fecti from 
earth, on the different days nf the year. 

The neareft planet (N® a.) (o the fun is Mercury, 
which goes round him in 87 dayi 23 hours, or 87 
diurnal rotations uf the earth; hut has no motion round 
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ito uxis 00 the foaeliinc, bccaufc the time of its drai udl 
motion in the heavens is not known to us. 

The next planet in order is Venus (N‘* 3.), which 
performs her annual com fc in 224 days 17 hours, and 
turns round her axis in 24 days R hours, or in 24 J 
diurnal rotations of the earthy Her axis iiichnes 75 
degiees from the axis of the ecliptic, and her north 
pole inclines towards the 20th degree of Aquurius ac¬ 
cording to the obfervations of Bianchini. She Ihows all 
the phenomena deferibed in Seibl. II. 

Nekt, without the orbit of Venus, is the earth 
(N® 4.}, which turns round its axis, to any fixed point 
at a great diftauce iii 23 Iiours 56 miinites 4 feconds 
of mean fobr time; hut from the fun to the fun again, 
in 24 hours of the fame time. N® 6. is a liJereal dial 
plate under the earth, and N* 7. a foiar dialplate on 
the cover of the machine. 'I'lic index of the former 
fhows fidereal, and of the latter, foUr time ; and hence 
the former index gains one entire revolution on ttie lat¬ 
ter every year, as 365 fohir or natural days eonlaiu 
366 fidercal days, 01 apparent revolutions of the flars, 
in the time that tliecHrili makes 365.} diurn.’.l rotations 
on its axis, it gors once round the fun in the plane of 
the ecliptic; and al»vay> keeps oppofitc ton moving 
index (N® 10.) which fhows thefuTi’- tUily change of 
place, and alfo the days of the months. 

The earth is half covered with a hhick cap, for di¬ 
viding the apparently enlightened half next the fun from 
the other half, which, when turned away from him, is 
in tlie dark. The edge of the cap irprefentsthc cii-clc 
bounding light and durknefs, and fhows at what time 
the fun rifes and fets to all places throughout the yc.ir. 
The earth’s axis inclines 23 J degrees from the axis uf 
the ecliptic ; the north jiole inclines toward the beg'u- 
ning.of Cancer, and keeps its parallelilin throughout 
its annual -courfe; fo that in fumfner the northern parts 
of tlie earth incline towards the fun, and in winter from 
him: by which means the different length of dayj 
and nights, and the caufe of the various fenfons, nre de- 
nsonflrated to fight. 

There iia broad horizon, to the upper fide of which 
it fixed a meridian femicirclc in the north and foutli 
points graduated on both Tides from the hori/.ou to 
90* in the zenith or vertical point. The edge of the 
bonzon is graduated from the caft and well to the foutli 
and north points, and within thefe divilions are the 
points of the compafs. From the lower fide of this 
thhi horizontal plate Hand out four fmall wires, to which 
IS fixed a twilight circle 18 degrees from the graduated 
fide of the horizon all round. This horizon m.iy be 
put upon the earth (when the cap is taken away), and 
ratified to the latitude of any place ; and then by 
a fmall wire called the /o/^r ray, which mdy be put on 
fo as to proceed dlre<Uy from the fun’s centre tow.,i-Js 
the earth’s, but to come no farther than almoft to 
touch the horizon, the beginning of twitiglit, time 
of funrlfiiig, with his amplitude, meridian altitude, 
time of fetting, amplitude tli.-n, and end oftwilight, 
arc fl,owii for every day af the year, at the place to 
which the horizon is reAified. 
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ArtmnonM* 'Hie moon (N* 5.) goM round the n»rth, from be. 
cat Machi* « and any 6*ed point at a great diitance, in *7 
• days 7 hours 43 mtnuties, or through all the licni and 

(Irgrei's of her orbit, which is called her ftrioJicaJrtvolK^ 
tion I but (1>c goes round from the fun to the fun again, 
or from cliaiige to change, in 39 days 13 hours 35 mi. 
iiutrs, which is herfynoiiicalrivolulion ; and in that time 
(he exliibits all the ph^fes already deferibed. 

When the ahovfinentiuned horir.un is rcAified to the 
i itiludc of any givi-n place, the timet of the moon’s rif. 
iiig and felting, together with her amplitude, arc (hown 
to that place as well as tlic fun’s; and all the various 
plienoiniua of the lurvell moon are made obvious to 
hgiit. 

The moon's orbit (N® g.) is inclined to the ecbptic 
(N® 11.}. one half being above, and the other below 
ii. Tlie nodes, or points at o and o, lie in the plane 
of the eeliptic, as before deferibed, and (hilt backward 
through all its fines and degrees in 1years. The 
(Icgi'i'cs of the muon’s latitude to the higheit at NL 
(north latitude) and lowed at SI. (foutb latitude, 
are engraven both ways from lier nodes at oando, and 
as the moon rifes and falls in her orbit according to its 
iix'liuatimi, her latitude and dillances from her nodes 
are fliown for every day, having firit redfilied her or* 
I It fo as tofet the nodes to their proper places in the 
ecllptie ; and then as they come about at different 
and aliiiod oppofite times of the year, and then point 
towards the fun, all the celipfcs may be diown for bun. 
dreds of years (without any new re£li6cation), by 
liiriiing the machinery backward for time pad, or for. 
vvard for time to come- At 17 degrees didatice from 
«jch node, and both lidcs, is engraved a finull fun; and 
at 13 degrees diilanee, a fmalt muon, which dinw the 
limits of fular and lunar eclipfes | and when, at any 
change, the moon falls between either of ihefe funs and 
the nude, the fun will be cchpfed on the day pointed 
to by the annual index (K° 10.) ; and as the moon 
lias then north or foulh latitude, one may eallly judge 
whether that eclipfc will be vifihle in the northern or 
foutheru liemifphcre ; efpecially as the earth’s axis in. 
eliiies toward the fuii or from him at that time. And 
when at any full the moon falls between either of 
the little moons and node, die will be eclipfed, and 
the annual index dinws the day of that cclipfc. There 
is a circle of 29I equal parts (N° B.) on the cover of 
the maeliinc, on which .lu index Aiows the days of the 
moon’s age. 

There are two femictrcles (fig. 316.) dxed to an el. 
liplical ring, which bc.'iiig pul like a cap upon the 
earth, and the forked part F upon the moon, (hows 
the tides at the earth turns round within them, and 
they are led round it by the moon. When the differ. 
ctii places come to the femicirde AuE^B, thvy hsvc 
tides of dood : and when they come to the ,femi. 
circle C£D, they have tides of rbb ; the index on the 
hour circle (dg. 208.) Ihowing the times of thefe phe. 
tiomcna. 

There is a jointed wire, of which one end being put 
into a hule in the upright deni that holds the earth’s 
cap, and the wire laid into a fmall forked piece which 
may be ocradonally put upon Venus or Mercury, (hows 
the dire£I and retrograde motiuiis of tbiie two pUiK-ts, 
with their ftatiuuary times and places^ ai fern from the 
faflU. '-4 
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The whole machinery is turned liy a winch or handle AlfroBorti- 
(N* 12 .); and is fo catily moved, that a clock might*** Machi* 
turn it willioiit any danger of ftoppiiig. 

To give a plate of the wheel work of ibis machine 
would anfwer 110 piirpofe, becaufe ninny of the wheels 
lie fo behind others as to hide them from fight in any 
view whatever. 

The PtANF.TAR ii’M (Ag. sog.) is ao indrument 
contrived by Mr William Jmics of Holborn, I.undon, 
mathematical inftrument maker, who hat paid confi- 
derabU attention to thofe foit of machines, in order to 
reduce them to their greatelf degree of fimplicity and 
perfedlioii. It reprefents in a general manner, by va. 
rious parts of its machinery, all the motions and phe* 
nomena of the ptinetary fyliem. This machine can. 
nils of, the Sun (in the centre), with the planets, 

Mercuryi Venus, the Barth and' Moon, Mars, Jupiter, 
and his four idoods, Satarn and his hve moons : and 
to it is occaffosiatly applied an extra long arm for the 
Georgian planet and nis tiro moons. To the earth 
and Bsocm ia ap^ed a frame Cl?, cootaiiiing only four 
wheels «ftd two phiiont, svhich ferte to preferve the 
earth's axta n k« proper paraUdifm in its mutioa mnd 
the fua»«idt»givetWmeou her due revolution shout 
the earth at the fame 'time.. Thefe wheels 'sHr coft*'. 
neded with the wheel work ia the rettod box bdosv, i 
and the whole Is fet in notioa hy .^;i|rii3«bH. 
arm M that carries roond tht tifwieiy-'fat 
plate C her age aad phafet fer hi feer'isr.': 

hit, and which aceor^nglyJu'h^^j^g^tM 'ditftav 
the faoK saanaCT thw-a«yti; di l !tt Wlil?^.'|»lace;ip'i 
ecliptic B, in figAa aitd- ^ • 

place ( that ia. «> Umb teap _ 
orbit is reprefenfted ^w4ati 
of which, and tipowl wtth .it’ 

This orhk it «ad8 
The earth wf Wh ■(Ooai i l 

inch or 

by meant 0 * % ,3Th i| tt i r | ig -di:. ,, , 
pomti o«t the afcMiajai: 

length# «f dim*Ms^ghta laoKThtipJ 
msebiac w #)£> insdr- to vcpacreot Ithe- Keiettaie 
flem. or (Wh at is vulgarly solvedvvMchpiam nat^ 
earth in the ccatec. and the pUarts aad fswyre t dbia g ' 
about it. (It is dene by an auxiliary fmall fttn aad Mi-* 
earth, which change their places in the infteumeat.)' 

At the fame time, it affords a aioft mamfeft coafutas 
tion of it: for it is plainly nbferved in this conftruU* 
tion, (i.) That the planets Mercury aad Venoa being 
bath within the orbtc of the ftiii, cannot at any time 
be feen to go behind it; whereas in oature we c^ferve 
tliem as often to go behind as before the fun in the 
hciivent. (2.) It Aiowi, that at the planets move in 
circular orbits about the central earth, they ought at 
all times to be of the fame apparent magnitude; 
whereas, on the contrary, we ebferve their apparent 
magnitude in the heavens to be very variable, and £b 
far different, that, for indance, Mars will i'ometimes • 
appear as big at Jupiter nearly, and at other times you 
will fcareely know him from a Axed Aar. (3.) It 
(hows that any of the planets might be feen at all di. 
dances from the fuo in the heavens ; or, in other words, 
that when the fun is fetling, Mercury or Venus may 
be feen not only in tlie fouth but even in the ead; 
which cir^umfUmcci were never yet obferved. (4.) 

You 
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AftroKo- You f<re by tUis ulanetariuni that the inotiont of the 
mkal M«- pj^ocU ftoiild always be rcpt»!iir anti uniformly the 
chmtry. t-whcnas, on the contrary, we obferre tliem aU 
ways to move with ? variable vcltu'ity, fomctimes falter, 
then flower, and rometimcs not ut all, as will be prc* 
fetitly fliown. (5.) Py I'le msihine you fee the jila- 
jiets miive all tlie faini’ way, ti*. from weft to tail con. 
tiiikially : hut tn the heavens we fee them move fume* 
times dircit from well to e:ift, fomrtioiea retrograde 
from call to weft, and at other times to be llationary. 
All which plirnumeiia ]< 1 ainly prove this f)ftem to be 
a fnlfe and ahfurd hypotbtfis. 

The truth of thrCojkeniican or Solar Syftem of the 
world it henby moll clearly reprtftnted. For taking 
the earth from the erntn, and placing thereon the 
ufual large brafa hall for the fuii, and reftoring the 
earth to its proper lUu^tion among the pUneta, then 
every thing will be right, and agree eaadllT with cele- 
flial obfervations. For turningthe wineb n, (1.) You 
will fee tlie fitneri Mercury sod Venus go both 
before and behind the fun, or have two codjnnfliont. 
(a.) You will obferre Mercury oever to be more than 
I e^ain angular d’iCUnec, at*, and Vosoa 4^, from 

I fpeo^y Mars, will 

uttil than at otbert, 
St one time than at 
the planets cannot 
m untform velocity; 
ire fafter, and flower 
obferve the planets 
I {bmetimes dircdlly 
xnc retrogra^from 
e fistionary or with. 
Which particulars 
rntioDi, and fully 
Hg. an. 
'At litter particulars 

Mercury or Venus 

tad is put over the 
^ The pUoets bc> 
D, at feta in the 
undergo the fevenl 
‘cribe£ The wire 
prep tt«t IS over mercury at i:., may be placed over 
VU other fuperiur planets, Mars, &c. and the fame 
pbenomena be exhibited. 

By tbit machine you at once ice aU the planets in 
motion about the fun, with the fame refpeilive velo- 
erties and periods of revolution a liich they have in the 
heavens; the wheel- work being calculuti-J to a minute 
of time, from the latell difcovctks. 
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heavens. Flence the mol important point of aflrooo. Aftrono. 
my it fatisfadlorily demonftrated. '’*‘“1 Ma- 

The diurn-tl rotation of llie earth about it* sxi*, J**^""y*. 
and a demonftration of the caiifc of the different 
fons of the year, and the different lengths of days and 
nights, arc here anfwercd completely : for as the earth 
is placed on an axis inclining to that of the ecliptic 
in an angle of degrees, and is fet m motion hy th« 
wheeUwurk, there will be evidently feen the different 
inclination of the fun’s rays on the earth, the diffeant 
qiiaiiliiy thereof which faUs on a given fpace, the dif- 
ferenl quantity of ihe'aimofphere they pafs through, 
and the different continuance of the fun uhovs the ho. 
rizon at tlte fame place in different timet of tlie year ; 
which pirticulars conllicute the difference betwixt beat 
and cold in the fummer and winter feufons. 

As the globe of the earth is moveable about its in. 
dined axis, fo by having the horizon of London drawn 
upon the fiirface of it, and hy means of the tcriniuat. 
ing wire going over it, by which is denoted, that on 
that fide of the wire next the fun is the enlightened 
half of the earth, and the oppufite fide the diokeind 
half, you will here fee very natiinilly rcprirciUcd the 
caufe of the different lengths of day and night, hyob. 
ferving the unequal purtious of the circle which tlie 
iflsnd of Great Britain, or the city of London, or any 
other place, deferibes in the light and dark hemifpiieres 
at different times of the year, by turning the canh on 
its axis with the baud. Bui in fume of the better or* 
reries on this principle, the earth revolves about its 
axis by wheeUwork. 

As to the echplea of the fun and moon, the true 
caufes of them arc here very clearly feea : for hy pla. 
cing the lamp (fig. aia.) upon the crnire, iu room of 
the brafs ball denoting tlie fun, and turning the winch 
until the moon comes into a right line between the 
centres of the lamp (or fun) and caith, the lhadow of 
the moan will fall upon the earth, and all who live 011 
that pan over which the lhadow p.^lTn, will fee the fnii 
eclmfed more or Icfs. On the other fide, the moon 
paflet (in the aforefaid cafe) through the IhnJuw of 
the earth, and is by that nKMiis ccliplVd. And the or. 
bit A (flg. 21a) is fo moveable on the two jointscal. 
led nodes, that any perfon may eafily rcprerenl the 
due pofitioii of the nodes and inteTiiu'dijic fjMi-cs of 
the moon’s orbit ; and thence Ihow when there will or 
will mat be an rolipfe of eiilicr luminary, ami what tha 
quantity of each will be. 

While the muon is cuntiunlng to move round the 
ewtii, the lamp on the centre will fo illumine the moon, 
that you will eatily fee all her phafes, as new, liiclioto. 
mi/ed, gibbous, full, waning, dec. jnft as tin y appear 
in the heavens. You will morcovervibfirve all the lame 


You will fee here a drmunftmiiun of the earth’s 
mutioa about the fun, as well as thofe of the reft of 
the planets : for if the earth were to he at reft in the 
heavens, then the time between any two conjundlioiis 
of the fame kind, or oppofiiious, would be the fame 
with the periodical time of the planets, viz. 88 days 
in Mercury, in Venn*, &c. : whereas yoU here 

ubferve this time, itiftead of being 225 days, is no left 
than j8| days in Venus, occafmned by the earth’s 
moving in the mean time about the fnn the fame way 
with the planet. And this fpate of 583 days always 
paffes between, two like conjun^ions of Venus iu the 


phafes of the earth as they appear at the m>>on. 

The fatellitcs of Jupiter and Saturn arc inoveable 
only by the hand; yet may all their phenomeDB be 
eafily reprefented. excepting the true relative nioiions 
and diftanccs. Thus, if that gilt globe which before 
reprefented the fnn be made now to denote Jupiter, 
and four of the primary p1.-<nrr« only he rrCained, tU<-a 
will the Jovian fyllem be reprefmtcd ; and by candle 
light only you will fee (the tnaeiiiiic being in motion) 
the imincrQoni and cmeiflons nf the fstellites into and 
out of Jupiter’s (haduw. You will fee plainly the 
manner in which they tranCt hU body, and their oc* 

cultationa, 
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Aftrenoivi* cultatioiis be'hind it« You will obferve the various 
<tilMsehi' ways in which one or more of ihcfe moons may at 
timet difappear. And if the machine be fct by a 
white wall, &c. then by the projcftion of their flia. 
dows will be feen the reatoas why tbofe moons always 
appear on each fide of Jupiter in a right line, why 
tliofc which are moil remote may apjwar ncanll, and 
(' eotitrdfio. And the fame may be done for SaturoS 
five moons and his ring. 

490 7 he melhod of Rc^ifywg the Orrery, anti the proper 
Jiftnintr oj placing the P/aaelt in their true Situa’ 
lieru. 

Having dwelt thus much on llic defeription of 
orieries, it may be urcfii! to young readers, to point 
nut ihe method by which the orrery (huuld be firtk 
leiftilied, previous to the exhibition or ufing of it: 
<,iid the following is extrafledfrom Mr William Jones’s 
ihlVriplion of his new Portahk Orrery. “The me- 
thi.d.of (howing the places, and relative afpeds of the 
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plnnets on any day of the year in the planetarium, Aftrenom 
muft be done by the afliftance of an epbemerii ot alma. 
ne:t, which among other ahnouacks is publiftitd annu- ^ 
ally by the Stationers Company. 

“ This ephemciii contains a diary or dady account 
of the planets places in the heavens, m Ht;'’*, dej^rces, 
and minutes, both as they .7ppcar to tlie eye fiippoftd 
to be at the fun, and at the earth, throughout the year. 

'J’hc firft of thefe poiitioiis ti calhd the helwivntric 
phut, nud the latter, the ,^eoctnlric phee. The he- 
liocentric place is that made nfc of in orreries t the 
geocentric place, that in globes. As an example 
for finding their places, and felting them right in the 
oiTcry, wc will fuppofe the ephemeris (hy White, width 
for this purpyfe isconfidcred the belt)at hand, where- 
in at the bottom of the leji-band pafic for every month 
is the heliocentric longitudes (or places) of all the pla¬ 
nets to every fix days of the month ; which is near c- 
nouth for common ufc s A copy of one of thefe tables 
for March 1784 is hew inferted for the information of 
the tyro. 
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“ Now, .IS an example, wc will fnppofc, that in order 
l.> fct the planets of the oirery, we want their heliocen¬ 
tric places lor the sill of this month. I-ooking into 
ilie Mhle, we take tlic I9tli day, which is the neareft 
to the day wauled : then, accordingly wc find the place 
t-f xSalurii ( Tj) is in 17® 17 ’» o'" ‘7 degrees (njefting 
the miimtes, hoing in this cafe nfclefs) of Capricor- 
iiits (>y); uf Jupiter (3/ ), in 18“ of Aquarius (as)j 
Mai-a ( $ ) ,iu 10" of Cancer (sb); the earth (©), in 
29* ofVirgo (tijj); Venus ( f ), in nf of Sagittarius 
{ f )i Meicury ( § ) in 28" of the fame fign ; and in 
tliciiiinc manner for .my other day tlierein fpecified. 
Upon even this circninftanee depends a very pleafing 
allronomical praxis, by wliieh the young tyro may at 
any time be able to entertain htmfclf in a moft rational 
and agreeable manner, viz. he may in a minute or 
two reprefrnt tlie true apptarruicc of the planetary fy- 
flem jull as it nally is in llie heavens, and for any 
(by he pkafes, liy ;iin,niii>!r lo eath jdanct its proper 
place in its orbit; as in tlic following manner; For 
the 19th of March, as before, the place of Saturn is in 
17® of Capricorniis (vy); now, laying hold of the arm 
of Saturn in the orrery, yon place it over or againft 
the 17® of Capricorn mi the ecliptic ciiclc, coiiftjntly 
placed on or fiirriruntliug the inlliumcnt: thus doing 
the fame for the other plauctr, they will have their 
proper helioceiifric pl.ncrs for that day. 

“ Now in this fitu.ition of the pl.in.rts, we ohferve, 
that if a perfon was plated on the earth, he would fee 
Venus and Jupiter In the fame line «ud pl-ce of ilic 
ecliptic, coufequcnily in the heavens tiKy would ap¬ 
pear together, or in ronjunetion ; Mercury a little to 
the left or eaftwatd of them, and nearer to the fun ; 
Saturn ro the right, or the weftward,'ftrthcr from the 
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Sun: Mara dtreAly 
Saturo apprara in 
and wtener/fi, ■ Sinc^< 
particulars aa. iO , 

reprefented and AewQ 
foregoing, when tbe'vida|W'tti 
nets fet into their 

Wc cannot cloCe.t^d ^' 
ably tluin by the 
of that fort ittfented ^.1, ., 

he gives the tuuBC —.. 

which is iftuated hy tiieua'pt vhu.ttiny* u ‘ 
ferves, even good mtehanks, would be -rndy 
nouuce impoflible, wx- That the teeth of one 
taking equally deep into the teeth of three 'Otb^% 
(hould afled them in fuch a manner, that if) torwng 
it any way round its axis, it Ihould turn one .of then 
the /ame way, another the eontrary way, and the third 
no way at all. 

The folution of the paradox it given under the arti¬ 
cle Mfchanics j after which our author pioceeds to 
give the following account of iu ufen. “ This ma¬ 
chine is fo much of an orrery, as is fiifficient to ihuw 
the different IcJigihfl of days and nights, the vicilTuudes 
of the fcafont, the retrograde motion of the nodes of 
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the moon’s mbit, the dirtcl motion of-ihc 


apogcal 
the fun 


point of her orbit, and tlic months in which 
and moon mufi be ccHpfed. 

“ On the great immoveable plate A (fee fig. 213.) 
arc ibe inoulbs and cloys of the yeorj and the tigns an J 
ilcurecs of the zodiac fo placed, that when the annual 
ill Jej^ h it brought to any given day of the yeaf, it will 
point to the degree of the fign in which the fuo is on 
that dar. This index is fixt to the moveable frame 

^ DC, 
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IMJ, and 18 carried rmind the immoveable plate with 
it, by means of the knob n. Tlie carrying this frame 
and index round the immoveable plate, anfwers to the 
eartli’s annual motion lound the fun, and to the fun’s 
apjinrent motion round the ecliptic in a year. 

“ The central vyheel 1 ) (being fixt on ihr axis a, 
which i* iixt in the rentre of the immoveable pl.uc) 
turns the ttnek whe.,! £ roni.d its own axis by the 
nuition of the f.ami- ; und the teeth of the ivloi -1 L 
take into the Irrlh of tl'c three wliecUF, O, H, whofc 
axer tni'n v.'itliin one another, like the axes of the 
iroiir, ini'iu'i, and lecoinl h.iniK ol a cluck or wateii, 
where the Iceonds aic fiieiwn fiom the centre of the 
dnilplaie. 

“ 0,1 ti j upper end (‘f tliefe axe*, arc the round 
plates I, K. 1.1 the plate I bnr.g oiv the axis of the 
wheel F, K on the axis of G, and L on the axis of H. 
So that, wliti'hevei way theie wheels are affeded, their 
refpeClive pl.ae:i, and what (hey fupport, midl be af* 
fc-tlcd in the I'anie t. -i.-iricr ; each wlieel and plate be> 
ing ii.dependcnt of (he others. 

« I'hc two upright witei M and N are fixed into 
the plate I i and they fupport the fn«U eoliptic OP, 
on which, in tlie machine, (he fign and degrees of the 
: eel^tic are marked. This plate alfo foppwti the fmall 
tarreftrial globe e, on its inclimtig axis/, whieb is fixed 
the plate near the foot of the wire K. : This axis 
^ T^Spei iii degrees from a right line, fuppofed to be 
''!.|^^m)die«hu’ to the furface of the plate 1 , and alfo to 
' f^tie of thc.&BaU.ecdiptic OP, which it paraUcl to 

Oa Mr tbacrefoeot / which goes more 

and fiiftdi perpendi* 
■waha edi^ OP, dlredly 

'uftOZ^I jbcMArU'lO'divi^ Uie enlightened 
‘Vbt. itm fran the other half. 

f fi> that it- reprefents the: 
^r to e f i, and therefore ought 
j U>t cannot in a machine, 
^0. earth’s axis would fall 
be-^cely turned round on its 
llBtrerceBt, which is fupported 
fixt to it, lod into the upper 
‘ ^sme BC. 

Xft ihfe C are fixed the two upright wires 
H r'Acy fupport the moon’s inclined orbit ST in 
^/Modest t^ich are the two oppofiie points of the 
HOOtFa orbit where it interfedU the ecliptic OP. The 
afeending node is marked to which the defeending 
node is oppofite below r, but hid from view by the 
globe r» Tlie half Sh Tr of this orbit is on the north 
l^e of the ecliptic OP, and the other half r S Sb >> on 
the fguth fide of the ecliptic. The moon is not in 
this machine j but when fliv is in either of the nodes 
of her orbits in the heavens, fhe is then in the plane of 
the ecliptic : when flic is at Tin her wbit, Ihc is in 
lier greateft north latitude j and wlun (he is at S, fhe 
is in her gvealeft fouth latitude. 

“ In the pi.itc L is fixed (he crooked wire UU, 
which points downward to the fmall ecliptic OP, and 
ihciw, the motion of the oKHin’s npogec there n, and 
its place at any given time. 

“ The ball Z reprefents the fun, which is fupporled 
by the crooked wire XY fixt into the upper plate of 
the frame at X. A llraight wire W proceeds from 
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the fun Z, and points always towards the centre of the Afironn- 

cauhe; but towards different points of its fu’face 

diiTercnt times of the year, on account of the ublicjuiiy 

of its axis, which keeps iis parallelifm duiing the ' ^ 

e-.rth’s sTi-ut* courfe round the fun Z } and therefore 

mnll Its; :-.if fome-ttmes toward the fun, at other times 

fr,)n- and twice in the year neither toward nor 

fi Hic fun, but fidcwife to him. The wire W is 

e .tir J'llor ray, 

" As the annual index h fliows the fun’s place in 
the ecliptic for every day of llie year, by turning the 
frame round the axis of the iiiimoveahh- plate A, ac¬ 
cording to the Older of the months anil ligns, tin fi.I.ir 
ray does the fame in the fmall ecliptic Ol’: fur si., tin i 
ecliptic ha* no motion on its axis, it*, figiisand digrn ,s 
ftill keep parallel to thofc on thr imnmvcablc pl;:l<-. 

At the fame time, the nodes of tlic moon's orlnf .S I' 

(or points where it iutcrfecfs the cellptie OJ’) arc 
moved backward, or contrary to tin- ui-.'.eT of llgris, at 
the rate of Ipf degrees every Juliun year t and the 
-moon's apogcal wire lUHs mined foi waul, oi accord¬ 
ing to the order of the ligiis of the lelipiir, nearly .-t 
the rate of 41 degrees every Julian year ; the ytai b-.-- 
in/ denoted by a revolution of the earth e round the 
fun Zi in which time the annual index h goes round 
the circlet of months and ligiis on the imrauvcuhle 
plate A. 

“Take hold of the knob n. and turn the fiamc round 
thereby; and in doing this, you will pneeive that the 
north pole of the earth e is eonllautly before the cref- 
cCut^, in the enlightened part of tlic earth toward 
tile fun, from the 2cith of Msteh lo the 23d of Sep¬ 
tember; ill the foiith pole- all ih.-it time behind the 
crefeent in the d.trk ; and fiom the 23d of Septenihir 
to the 20th of March, the nordt pule u coiillantly i t 
the dark behind the crcfcer,l, and the fouth pole in the 
light before it; whicl. Ihows, that there is but one d.iy 
and one night at i.’ih pole, in llir; whole year; and 
that when it is day at either pole, it is night at the 
other. 

“ From the 2Cih of March lo the 23d of September, 
the days are longer tlcm the nights in all ihofe plaee i 
of the northern hcmifplicrc of the earth whieii revolve 
through (he light and dark, and fliortci in tli-jlc of the 
foulhern hcmitpliere. From the 23d of SejitctiiLcr i;> 
the aotb of March the reverfe*. 

“ There are 24 meridian feinicirclcs drawn on the 
globe, all meeting in its pole-i; and as uiic rotation ue 
turn of the earth on its axis is peifurmej in 24 hour*, 
each of thefe meridians is an Lour dillnut from the 
other, in every parallel of latitude. Thciefore if you 
bring the annual index h to any given day of the yea-, 
on the immovciihle plate, you may ice how long the 
day then is at any place of the caitli, by counting ho-.v 
many of thefe meridian* aic in the liglit, or beloic the 
crefeent, in the pai'allcl of laiiuide of that pl.icc ; ami 
thi.* number being fiibtracfed from 24 hoitri., wdlleavo 
remaining the length of the night. And il you turn 
the earth round its axis, all thofc places wdl pufs dt- 
rcAly under the point of the fol ir ray, w bieh the fuu 

pafTi'S vmieally ovi-r«in ihnt d.iy, hi canfe tliry arcjulL 

r.s many degrrcs luirth or foulli of the ei]uxior as the 
lull’sdeclimitiun i-j then fium the equluor.ii.rl. 

“At the two eijiuiioxcs, tin. on the 2oth of Mar,h 
and 23d of Septetnber, the fun is in the ee^umocii.il^ 

•1(1(1. 
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Mrono- and ronfct|urnt]y liai no declination. On thefc days, 
wiwl Ma- fyiar ray points dirrflly toward the equator, the 
chingry. poles lie under the inner edge of the crefeent, 

or boundary of light and datkntfs j and in every pa¬ 
rallel of latitude there arc I2 of the racridinnsor hour 
circles before the crefeent, and 13 behind it; which 
(hows that the days and nights then are each la hutira 
long at all placet of the earth. And if the earth be 
turned round its axis', you will fee that all placet on it 
go equally through tba light and the dark bemif- 
pherea. 

*' On the 3 1 (I of June, the whole fpace within 
the noith polar circle is enlightened, which is 33fde- 
greet from the pole, all around ) becaufe the earth** 
axis then inclines 23 Vdegrees toward the fun : but the 
whole fpBce w .thin the fuuth polar circle is in tbe dark 
and the folar ray points toward the tropic of Cancer 
on the earth, which is 33! degrees north-from the 
equator. On the zoth of December the reverfe hap¬ 
pens, and the folnr ray points toward Ute tropic of 
Capricorn, which is 33 J degrees futith from the equa¬ 
tor, 

*• If you bring the annual inJea i to the beginning of 
January, and turn the tnoon’ioibit ST by itsfuj^ost- 
ing wires Q^and R till the afeending node (marked (k) 
conies to its place in the ecliptic OP, as found by an 
ejilicnieris, or by allionomical tables, for the beginning 
of any given ycarj and then move the annual index by 
incsiis of the knob n, till the index comes to any given 
(lay of the year afterward, the nodes will Aand againfi 
their places in the ecliptic on that day ; and a yoQ 
move on the index till either of the nudes comes, di¬ 
rectly againd the point of the folar ray, the,index will 
then be at the day of the year on which the fun is in 
coiijuiiAion with that node. At the times of ihofc 
new moons, which happen within fcvcnieen days of the 
cnnJunA'oii of the fun with either of the nodcH, tbe 
fun will be cclipfed : and at the times of thofe fitU 
moons, which happen within twelve dnys of either of 
ihefv conjunflions, the moon will be rclipfed. Without 
tbcTe limits there can be no eclipfei either of the fun 
or moon ; becaufe, in nature, the muon's latitude or de¬ 
clination from the ecliptic it too great fur the moon’t 
(haduw to fall mi any part of the earth, or for the earth's 
fhadow to touch the moon. 

“ Bring the annual index to the beginning of Janu¬ 
ary, and fet the moon’s apogeal wire UU to its place 
in the ecliptic fur that time, as found by aftronoiTiical 
tables ; then move the index forward to any given 
day of the year, and the wire will point on the fmall 
ecliptic to the place of the moon’s apogee for that 
time. 

“ The earth’s axis /inclines always toward the be¬ 
ginning of the (ign Cancer on the fmall eliptic OP. 
And it you fet either of the moon’s nudes, and her 
apogeal n-tre to the beginning of (hat lign, and turn 
the plate A about, until the rarth't axis inclines to¬ 
ward any fide of the room (fuppofe the north fide), 
and then move the annual index round and round the 
immoveable plate A, according to the order of the 
'months and ligns upon it, you wi!) fee that the earth’s 
«xis and beginning of Cancer will Aill keep toward the 
^fi^e fide ot the room, without the lead deviation from 
M'i but the nodes of the mooii’a^rbii ST will turn 
Bbgrcffivcly towards all the fidts of the room, con- 
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trary to the order of ligms in the fmall ecliptic OP, 
or from eaft, by foiith, to wefl, and fo on } and the 
apogeal wire UU will turn the contrary way to the, " 
motion of the nodes, or arcordnig to the order of the 
(ignS'iii the fmall ecliptic, from weft, by fouih, to caft, 
and fo on quite rcjtind. A dear proof that the wheel 
F, which govei ns the eai ih's axis and the fmall eclip¬ 
tic, docs not turn any way round its own centre j that 
the wheel G, which governs tlic moon's orbit 01 % 
turns round its own centre backward, or contrary b,«th 
to the motion of the frame BC and thick wheel E ; 
and that the wheel H, which governs the moon’s apo¬ 
geal wire UU, turns round its own centre forward, or 
in diredinn both of the motion of the frame and nf 
the thick wheel E, by which the three wheels F, O, 
and H, are affe^lcd.. 

« The Wheels D, E, and F, have each 39 teeth in 
the machiite ; the wheel G has 37, and H 44. 

“ The puraUehfm of,the earth’s axis is perft A in thii 
tnaebine ( tht, motion of the apogee very nearly fo| 
the. option of the nodes not quite fo near the truth, 
tbot^h they wtff uot vary fcnfibly ihertfrom in one 
year.,- Jftut they canuot.he brought nearer unkfa larr 
ger wbe^ with hlg^.BUtpbers of teeth, ire ufed._ 

lu mttJrt, ihcfB^’s ^>gee goes quite ro*jod,liw 
ecliptic In. j d»j», in direftion of 

eirth’i annual t^ nodes go foimdjW 

ecliptic, iii a epntrary.dittiSt^ ia.tft 
days. In the ma^llt*,^tlk 
ecliptic OP in. (igbtf yi 
and the 
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chine, fhpuotl' 

moVtng^iti^ 
ti(ne% tnd^9 
t ion Tor yhr.r 
by the IiAe I 

froAt 'ilBt'i- 

Con «, aal 'ftittrt/.hi 
oS i,.i3 c, r8 i^ iti. 
triifnglei, $rt tUequals »oc iB tojii 
N, the comet Y m cnrrled erwtr one m thefr 
confequn^ly, in as rriuch liioe at h mpvei (roai-f-Xa 
g, or froBi' <i, it tnovei from la to ^ or from a to 
6 i and fo of tbe nA, being quickeft .of |iH ik 
floweft at g. Thus the comet’s velocity in ft* orbit 
continually decreafes from the pirihelioo a ^ the aphe¬ 
lion /1 and increafri in the fame proportion from H 
to a. 

The elliptic orbit is divided into 13 equal part* or 
figns, with their rcfpeAivo^ dwcci, ana fo is the 
circle an/yrs fu,'*'hich reprelcnu a great circle in 
the heavens, and 10 which the comet’s motion it re¬ 
ferred by a fmall knob on the point of the wire W. 
Whilft the covet moves from/tog in its orbit, it 
appears to move only about five degrees in this circle, 
as is Ihown by the fmall knob on the end of the wire W; 
but in as (hort time as the comet moves from n to a, 
or from a to t, it appears to defcribe the large fpace 
r « or n 0 in the heavens, either of which fpaces con- 
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AftrftnAmi*t«(Bi:t 30 4 «]{Rol, Of fdorTi^. W«re threcccntricity 
Ml .^«hJ<of ttt orbit grcitcr, the greeter ftill eeould.be UtediiTcr* 
<Bce of iti tnoiioRi end otVe wfa. 

ABCDEFOHIKLM ii • circular orbit for <how> 
in{r the equable motion of a body round the ftui S, 
tfcfcrrbing equal areas ASBi B 3 C» &c. in-equal tiaei 
with thafe of the body Y in iti elliptioal orbit iborc 
Vsentionrd } but with this difTerence. that the circular 
motion deferibea the equal area AD, BC, ftc. io the 
fame equal tioiei that the elliptical motioo deferibea 
-the unequal area, ab, be, &c. 

Now fuppofe the two bodies Y and i to dart from 
the points 0 and A at the fame momcot of time, and, 
.each having gone round its refpedive orbit, to arrive 
at thufe points again at the fane inftaat, the body Y 
-will be forwarder in its orbit than the body i all the 
way from a to g, and from A to G: but i will be 
forwarder than Y through all the ether half of the or> 
bit; and the difference ia equal to the equation of the 
body Y in its orbit# At the peiota « A, and.<^ O, 
'that is, that in the peHbelnn aed afriteiieo, they will 
-be equal) and then the equation'Tiowea#. T]m»»ow« 
qsby the equation c^ a bady;notiM ta>M -sdUptic or¬ 
bit, n add^ to the AMan or ftpjpewi drci^ motion 
;,fiM ^ peribelioa to'the aymeBoti-wd fobtrsAed 
s' thie^JttbcUoti lo'^ fcaflaelioo, k bodki snoring 
.-Vpufildq'ntt* of BvQt tlie<^an|^ to (he apogee, and 
. to-^ PCfqrea k the moon^a motion 

..-fiknid ^ Ms^h. 





1 la'the follovcing manner 
.ABC io-4 we^en bar 
•work). above which 
hdow it the elliptic 
^jyktei'bcing fixed on an 
«ad -K t and the 
'osio-with the plate FF. 
^nPOuad their ed^i .precife- 
>hOr«u.-uat^. a^ in thefe 
If croSing. between 
13a pTthe handle or winch 
. . .#ikdib&Yervw in^. aid. working 

lteCl£|il^Md^’^\ «rho(e numbere of teeth, being 
^.bPd'lMM be to the numberef linea, a S, 
Ab k fig.^aiy. they turn round their axis 
! iftr'tMal,tuiiet to one another, and to the motion of 
termptic plates. For, the wheds D snd E haring 
eqoil Doahm of teeth, the plnte FF being fixed on 
the Broe axis with the wheel £, and turning the 
equally big plate GG by a at-gnt firing round them 
both, they mull all go round their axis in as many 
turns of the handle N as either of the wheels^as teeth. 

It is eafy to fee, that the end of h of the elliptical 
plate FF being farther from its axis E than the oppo* 
fite end 1 is, mud deferibe a circle fo much the larger 
in proportion, and therefore move through fo much 
snore /pace in the fame time { and for that reifon the 
end h mores fo much fader than the end I, ahhoogh 
-it goes no foooer round the centre E. But then the 
quick moving end h of the plate FF leads about the 
Ihorl e#d i K of the plate CG with the fame *eW«»yj 
and the fiow-moring end I of the plate FF coming 
half round as to B, mutl then lead the long end i of 
the plate GG at (lowly about: fo that the elliptical 
plate FF and its axis E more uniformly and equ^y 
quick in -every pxrt of its revolution} hot the ellipticu 
Voi, II. Part II. 
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plate GG, together witlt its axis E, -Aiud more veryAdrenoini- 
unequally in different parti of its revolution ; the dif.^ Muchi- 
ference being always inrerfely as the dillince of any 
point of the circumference of GG from its axis at;K: 
or in other words, to indance in two points, if the dU 
ilaocc Ki be four, fire, or fix times as great as the 
dHlanee Ki&, the point h will move in tut pofitton, 
four, five, or fix tiroes as fad at the point i does, 
when the plate GG has gone half round ; andfo on foi- 
any other eccentricity or diffrrcoce of the didancci K t 
and Thetooth 1 on the plate FF falls in between 
the two teethat k on the plate GG; by which mean--* 
the rerolutiou of the latter is fo ai^ufied to that uf the 
former, that they can nercr vary from one another. 

On the top of the axis of the equally noring wheel 
ID in fig. aiy. is the fiin S in fig. ii 6 i which fun, 
by the wire fixed to it, carries the ball l round thr- 
eircle ABCD, &c..with an equable motion, accord* 
tog to the order of the letters : and on the top of the 
axis 1 C of the unequally moving ellipfcs GG, in fig. 218. 
it the fun S in fig. 217. uirrying the ball Y unequally 
round in the elliptical groove ale J, &e. N. B. Thi< 
elliptical groove mud be precifely equal and limilar tn 
the verge of tbe plate GG, which is alfo equal to that 
of FF. 

In this manner machines may be made to foow the 
true motion of the moon about the earth, or of any 
planet about the fun, by making the cUiptic-dl platesof 
the fame ecceatricities, in proportion to the radius, as 
the orbits of the planets‘are, whofc motions they re- 
prefentt'and fo their drdrrent equations in different 
parts of their orbits may-bc made plain to fight, and 
clearer ideas of thefe motions and equations acquired in 
half an hour, than could be gained from reading half 
a day about-fuch motions and equatimis. 

The IwraovEn CxtESTiAi. Globe, fig. 187. On 
(he-north pole of the axis, above the hour circle, is 
fixed an arch MKH of 33^ degrees; and at the end 
H is fixed an upright pin HG, which Hands diredlly 
over the north pole of the ecliptic, and perpendicular 
to that part of the furface of the globe. On this 
pin are two moveable collets at D and fl, to which 
•are fixed the quadrantile wires N and O, having two 
little balli on their ends for the fun and moon, as in 
-the figure. The collet D is fixed to the circular plate 
F, whereon the 29! days of the moon’s age are en¬ 
graven, beginniog jud under tbe fun’s wire N ; and as 
this vrire is moved round the globe, the plate F turns 
round with it. Thefe wires are eafily turned, if the 
ferew G he-flackened ; and when they arc fet to 
their proper places, the ferew ferves to fix then 
there, fo at in turning the ball of the globe, the wires 
with the fun and moon go round with it; and tliefc 
two little balls rife and at the fame times, and on 
the fame points of the horixun, for the day to which 
they are redified, at tbe fun and moon do iq the hea¬ 
vens. 

Becaafe the moon keeps not her courfe in the eclip¬ 
tic (at the fun appears to do), but has a declination of 

- gl. degrees on escb lide fmm it in ever^ linintion, her 

may be ferewed as many degrees to either fide of 
the ecliptic as her latitude or decimation from the eclip¬ 
tic amounts to at any given time. 

Tbe horixon is fopporud by two femicircular 
arches, becaufe pillan would Hop tbe progrefi of tlm 
4 £ balls 
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iiironoinl- balls -whrn they go below the horisoo io an oblique 
a MaJ.i. fpbere. 

“'T- 7*^ rtStfy ihit ghhe. Elevate the pole to the latitude 

of the place ; then bring the fun’s place in the ecliptic 
for the given day to the brazen meridian, and fet the 
hour index at 12 at noon, that it, to the upper 12 on 
the hour circle } keeping the globe in that fituation, 
flaeken the ferew G, and fet the fun direAly over hi* 
pinre on the meridian ; which done fet the muou’i wire 
under the number that expreffes her age for that day 
oil the plate F, and Ihe will then &and over her place 
in the ecliptic, and fliow what conftellation (he is in. 
Lsllly, Fallen the ferew G, and adjult the moon to her 
latitude, and the globe will be r^Aified. 

liuviiig thus rectified the globe, turn it round, .and 
obferve on what points of the horizon the fun and 
moon balls rife and fc-t, for thefe agree with the poiati 
of the compafs on which the fuo and moon rife and 
fci ill the heavens on the given day : and the hour 
index ihows ilie timm of their riling and fetting: and 
tilccvvife the lime of the moon’s paflliig over tlie men* 
diaii. 

This fimplc apparatus (liowsall the varieties that can 
happen in the rifing and fetting of the fun and moon ( 
and makes the forementiuned pliciiomcna of the liar* 
veil muon plain to the rye. It is alfo very ufcful in 
reading ledturcs on the globes, beeaufe a large company 
Oiiu fee this fun and moon go round, riling above and 
letting bilow the horizon at diHerent times, according 
to the feafonv of the year ; nod making their appulfcs 
to ditferi.nt hvrd liars. But in the tifiial way, where 
there is only the places of the fun and moon in the.ec¬ 
liptic to keep the eye upon, they areeafiJy loft fight of, 
unlefs they be covered with patches. 

494 I'lic TanjbcroaiuM EuxAiex, fig. 208. This ma¬ 
chine is fur delineating the paths of the earth and 
moon, lliowing what fort of curves they make in 4 he 
ethereal regions. S is tlic fun, and £ tbeearth, whofe 
centres arc 95 inches diftant fiom each other; every 
inch anfwcring to 1,000,000 of miles. M is the moon, 
whofe centre is parts of ao inch from the ear^ls 
in this machine, tliis being in juft proportion to the 
nioim's diftance from the earth. AA is u bar of wood, 
TO be moved hy hand round the axis g which is fixed 
ill the wheel Y. The circumference of this wheel,is to 
the circiitiiference of the fmoli wheel L {below the 
other end of the bar} as 365^ days’is to 29T1 or aa a 
year is to a lunation. The wheels are grooved round 
their ediTfs. and in the grooves is the cat-gut luring 
GG croifiiig between the wheels at X. On the axis uf 
the wheel 1. it the index F, in which is fixed the 
moon’s axis M for carrying her round the earth K 
(fixed on the axis of the wheel L) in the time that tlie 
index goes round a circle of 2<j{ equal parts, which are 
the days of the moon’s age. The wheel, Y has the 
months and days of the year all round its limb ; and 
in the bar AA is fixed the index I, which points out 
the days of the months anfwcring to the days of the 
moon’s age, fliown by the index F, in the circle of 
Z94 equal parts at the other end of the har. On 
the axis of the wheel I. is put the piece D, below 
the icock C, in which this axi.s turns round; aud in 
1) aro put the pencils t and m dire&lv pnder the earth 
£ and moon M ; fo that m is carried round r as M is 
round . 
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Lay the machine on an even fluor, preflinff geaily AftrQnnmh 
on the wheel Y, to caufe its fpiked feet (of which two eslMscW, 
appear at P and P, the third being fuppofed to be hid 
from fight by the wheel) enter a little into the Boor to 
fecure the wheel from turning. Then lay a paper about 
four feet long under the pencils e and m, crofswife to 
the bar ; which done, move the bar flowly round the 
axis g of the wheel Y ; and as the earth E goes round 
the fun S, the moon M will go round the earth with 
a duty proportioned velocity ; and the fri£tioii wheel 
W running on the Boor, will keep the bar from bear, 
iug too heavily on the pencils e and m, which will de- 
liueatc the paths of the earth and moon. As the index 
I points out the days uf the months, the index F Blows 
the moonla age on thefe days, in the circle of 29^ 
equal parts. And as this iall index points to the dif* 
ferent dxy* in its circle, the like uumcncal figures may 
be fet to tbofe parts of the curves uf the earth’s path 
and rnoon'^ wkcFC the pencils e and m are at thofe 
tiq^ re^diKly, to ihuw the places of the earth and 
naOBa If the per^ e,be ptlftie*} * very little off, aa 
tf from the jsi, to i^Ht ^ part of their dt- 

Atnet^ aadthe.pefiq{l«'pcft)«d H. tnoeb towards e, to. 
being them to ihc Utat .^ 9 noe> agaiqi' thoqgh;pQt' 
to tnc -bme pointi.^of fpaeo!} tbxo» as n goes rooudv 
e, e w^ go 0* iv were ro^ 
twecB ihe earth's Bird obrw « f 
not fienfibly alter the 
moon’s., ,, 

If a piB,^as,/«J]e.p 
bead towards 

or qa 

the eartlu,.Bvtt, 
as aq e^ta^lUlhd: 
round the poatt -aiq 
the bqe -fd iu 



Tbia it qp 
beraxi^; 

-vPW_ 

j 

ebfcTvi 

tion and'time of the year, and of'd^ueJng froth tVblc 
obletrations certain conclufiqnsufeful in emulating the 
time wben^any propofed poCiioa of thefe bodtet 

bappcB. ^ •. .. 

for tbt» purp'o/e, it is neceiTary. to htvi a rodm or 
plape conveniently fitaated, fuitaUy contrived,'and (ttf- 
nlifacd witi) proper aftronomical iiiftrubinits. It’lhud^ 
have an uainterrspted view from tjie zeoit'b dowu to 
(or even below) the horizon, at leaft towards its ca?^ 
dinal points; and for this purpofe, that part of the 
rouf which hes ia the diredioo of the metidiaii Hi parw 
ticular, ftiquld have moveable covers,, which may eafily 
be moved and put on again ^ by which meant an in- 

drumvnt maybe direAed to any point of the heavetu 
between the horizon apd the zenith, as weU to the 
northward asibutbward. . 

Thu place, called an Obfervatory^ Ihoiild contain 
fome, if not all, of the following inAniments. 

1 . A PaHoui.vitCt.QCK, for Blowing equal time. 

This 
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ULron^> Tills fliouU (how time iii hours, minutesj ind feconds; 
ul liiOru* snd with which the obferver, by htartiig the beats of 
the pendulum, may count them by his ear, while his 
eye is employed on the motion of the celedial objrA 
he is obferving, JuA before the ohjed arrives at the 
pofiiion deferibed, the obferver fhould look on the 
clock %nd remark the time, fuppofe it 9 hours ly 
minutes SJ frcondi; then fiiying, sy, >6, 27, 28, 
dec. refponlive to the beat of the pendulum, till he 
fees through the inftrumcot the objrft ttriwed at the 
pufition expedVed ; which fuppofe to happen when he 
fays 38, lie then writes down 9 h, 15 min. 38 fee, for 
the time of obfervation, annexing the year and the day 
of the month. If two perfoas are concerned in mak* 
ing tlie obfervation, one may read the time audibly 
Wliilr the other obfervn through the itiftrament/ the 
dbferver repeating the laft fecoid md wfaeD the defired 
poiitioii happens. - . 

II. An Achromatic RiriucTtiiO Teiricertt 

br a RFFLECTiNO one, of tWb'feet at leaft in length, 
for obferving particular phmfliicdiL'TlK&iBftnittenta 
aTc particularly drferibswvb&rJpTirtfcfc • '' ' ■ *'• 

III. A 'MicaeMiiaielangultr 

.^thees. ‘ 

tferpral and 
m other altitudes oT 

the foito of a qnar> 

' imder two radii at right 
c^otl to eirr firarth 
'* Itisthetnoft 
1 fnftrutncttti} 
a ftoae or 
'^aAly is thb 
the saore 

SHt^^WiibhwliQ eontrired this 
^ ^mi}wd st.'to 's WaB i and 
iJ^.W-lBapiisd who with inde£sti> 

ll tddiM, ind'diieeMM by thoTe'latd cc!e< 

„ . la S^oo,.Ocid)ain> J&ifd« and other eminent 
atiiw hgruinent mabm now lo £ondnft. The 
them being generally ibe fame ia 'aS 
the iicett, we (hall here deuribe one made by the 
hte Jon. Sifiba« under the diredlioD of the late M. 
Orehatn. Fig. >14. repvefeuts the inflrumect 'as al< 
ready fixed to the w^l. It is of copper, and of about 
feet radiiiB. The frame b formed of (lat bars, and 
fimigthened byedge bars affixed underneath perpen* 
diculariy to them. The radii HB, HA, being divi* 
ded each into four equal parts, ferve to find out thy 

{ loints D and K, by which the quadrant is fraely fu* 
pended on its props or iron fupports that are fiiilened 
fecurety in the wall. 

One of the Ibppona E is reprefented fepirately in e 
on one fide of the gosdrant. It is moveable by means 
of a long fleoder rod £F or ej", wliicb guca into * buU 
k>w fetew in order to rcfiorc the inilrumeiTt to its iltu* 
atioii w’bee it is difeovered to be a little deranged. 
This may be known by the very fine ptrpendicular 
thread HA, which ought always to coincide with 
tbefamc poist Aof'thc 4 inb, asd carefully exatniocd 
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to be fo by a fmall magnifying telefcope at every Aflmnotni* 
obfervation. In order to prevent the uullcadincr* of *•*' ''’< 1 ™" 
fo great a machine, there (hould be placed behind the 
limb four copper ears with double cocks I, K, I, K. 

There are ofhers along the radii H A and H li. 

Each of thefc cocks contains two ferews, itt6 which 
is faftened the cars that are fixed behind the qua¬ 
drant. 

Over the wall or (lone which fupports the infini- 
ment, and at tlie fame height as the centre, is placed 
horizontally the axis PO, which it perpendicular to 
the plane of the inftrament, and which would pais 
through the centre if it was continued. This axis 
turns on two pivots P. On this axis is fixed at riglii 
angles another branch ON, loaded at its extremity 
with a weight N capable ofequipoifing with its weight 
that of the telefcope LM ; whiift the axis, by its ex¬ 
tremity neareft the quadrant, carries the wooden frame 
FRM, which is faftened to the telefcope in M. The 
counterpoife takes off from tlie obferver the weight of 
the telefcope when he raifes it, and hinders hint from 
either forcing or {training the inilrunient. 

The lower extremity (V) of the telefcope is fur- 
nifhed with two fmall wheels, which take the limb of 
the quadrant on its two fidcs. The telefcope hardly 
bears any more upon the limb than the fmall friftioii of 
thefe two wheel* 5 which renders its motion fo ex¬ 
tremely eafy and pleafant, that by giving it'with the 
band only a fmall motion, the telefcope will run of ir- 
felf over a great part ot the limb, Wanced by tlio 
counterpoife N. 

When the telefcope is to be (lopped at a certain po. 

(Hion, the copper hand T is to be made ufe of, which 
embraces the limb and fprings at the bottom. It is 
fixed by felting a ferew, which fuftens it to the limb. 

Then, in taming the regulating ferew, the teklVope 
will be advanced ; which ii> cottiiiiucd until the tlar or 
other objcA whofe altitude i« obferving be on tbe ho¬ 
rizontal fine thread in the telefcope. Then on the 
plate X fiippOTting the telefcope, and cairying a ver¬ 
nier or nonius, will be fecn the number of degrees and 
mtnutrs, and even quarters of miuuteK, that the angu¬ 
lar height of the objcdl obferved is equal to. I'he re- 
miuider is eafily eftimated within two or three feconds 
dearly. 

There are feveral methods of fubJlvidiug the divi- 
fioos of a mural quadrant, which arc ulually from five 
to ten minutes each ; but that which it mod common¬ 
ly adopted is by the vernier or nonius, the contrivance 
of Peter Vcriiier a Frenchman. Thisvcniier confilU 
of a piece of copper or brafa, CDAli (fig. 2iy.), 
which is a {moll portion of X (fig. 214.) rejircfentcd (e- 
piHifely. The length CD is divided into 20 equal parts, 
arid placed contiguoady on a portion of the dirijion of 
the tmb of the qiladrant containing 21 divifiuns, and 
thereby dividing this length into 20 equal parts. Thus 
the firil divifiun of the vernier piece marked 15, be¬ 
ginning at the point D, is a little matter backward, or 
to the left of the firil dWifioR of the limb, equal to ty. 

The fccond diviiion of the vernier is to the left of the 
fccond divifion of the limb double of tbe firil differ* 
ence, or 30"; and fo on unto the twentieth and laft di- 
vifion on the left of the vernier piece; where the 20 
differences being accumulated each of the twentieth 
part of tiu divifion of tlie limbi this laft divifion viH 
* 4E 2 be 
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AftraiQW^ tte feand ty a g re e exafllr with the 21ft 4 iTifion.oi the 
c^i>ftru-3j„l, of the quadraat. 

** , The index muft be pofhed the lotb part of a dm* 
fion» or 15% to the right { for to make the ferond di* 
WRoir cm the vernier coincide with one of che divirtona 
of the limb) in like manner it moving two 20tba» or 
go'i we miift look it the fecond divHioit of the index, 
and there wtil be a coincidence with a divifioti of the* 
limb. Thua natv be conceived that thr beginning D 
of the vernier, whidh h ahraya the lioe of reckoning,- 
baa advanced two divifion^ ovjo", to the right, when 
the fecond divifton, marked |o on the vemtev, ia feeo. 
to eorrefpond exsdtly with ooc of the liaeiraf the qua* 
dmt« 

By meant of tbia aniT b* mdHy diftis*- 

gtiiihed the cxadlttode of' 15*' of* the limb or *. qua* 
dram five fect radiot, and'fimplp diaided into 5'. ' 9 ^ 
in eliiination by the eye, afr^vrardi the aoearacyrtv 
two or three feeouda may be tidily judged. On tho fiHa 
of the quadrant ia placed thepHteufe^per which cack 
rieethe telefcepe. Tbia plate carriei two venuera. Tb» 
outer line CD dividca five mlmitevinto to pBTtt,.or 
each. TheinteriofKceABanfwervte thepartaefoito* 
ther divifion not ha*hig90*,bvt 96partsciirdieqaBdnnt. 

Tt ia ttfually adopted by Engiilh afironomera on ac¬ 
count of the facility of im rubdivifioaa. Each of- the 
96 portions nP the quadrant ia flqtdvalrat to f 6 ' of 
the ufual divifiona. h it dividea-on the limb into 1$ 
^aru, and the arch of the veraier AB ttntaina 25 of! 
theft divifioni; and being divided itfelf into 24, im> 
mediately givea parta, the value of each of which io 
6 ' 474". From thia mode a table of redudiun may 
cafily be conftroSed, which will ferve to find rite vilbo 
of this fecond mode of dividing in degreea, miautet, 
and fecondi, reckoning in the ufual mander, and to 
have even the advantage of two difiercst modea) winck 
makes an excellent verification of the divifiona on th« 
limb of the quadrant and ob&rved heigbea by tbeverw 
nier. ... 
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ment of all otheri which tfirtmomert make the g'reiatdb 
ufe of, and have fhe nmft efieem for. Tbeyare fcais 
rally made from 13 to 23 ioclRs. Fig.xt^iiaihe* 
prefentation of the unproved modem ooc at mwig~hf . 
the late Mr Siffalt, and by the prefeut -mt^hesatMth 
infirument makcA* Tbia 11 etpaW of bei^ oanied 
to any part of.'tke and put itp for otfelawlii 

M an euy and'kacaeate.ihaoner. It it miilr nf hwfi, 
nod ftrongly fraond together by rrnffrd [inpaitiynilitai 
bars. The ardt AC, and tele&opa EF, are' 'diaiddi'- 
and conftruAcd in a fimltaf mnner to msnl qo- 
dkanr, but generally without the dfeifiod' of paftx,' 
The coUBterpoife to tbe tekfeope T it reprefeoted' aq 
and alfo Mother comtterpoife to the quadrant itfdC 
aa P. The quadrant it fimd to a long axit, whieib 
geea into the piUar K&. Upon kbit aait h ^ed in 
index, whit^poanta to and fubdividelbya vernier the 
dteifim of tw aiiauth circle K. ^ia aximuth. 
oircleiaexenriacif nfe/ulfar taking tbe axirouth of a. 
oalaiKal' body at tbe fiMriime fca idritode ia ob&rved. 

. upper ead:(^^ axiiatt&inly conneAed with tbe 
a^fliin|- frame CHf aod die pitkr ia fui^rted-oothe 
etolM net it the botwm «f tbe pfllif Eft with tbe 
adjuttof farawa s, ft.e, A 

WbMk tb» ioftramiAl ii ict fitr ui< or obfeon* 
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tieii,.it‘i* neceiTary that two adjufttneutt be very aoeu- Aft* an amt 
rntely made : One> that d>e plaue or furface of the int ^ loft^ue 
ftrument be truly perpendictilar to-the harizenvthe 
other, that the- lino Inppofed to be drawn from the 
centre to tbe firft line of tlie limb, be truly on a level 
or-parallel with the horizon, I'be firft of th^e par* 
ticuiara it done by meant of the tlirend and plum¬ 
met fi i the thread of wliich is ufualty of very fine filver 
wire, and it is placed oppofite to a mark made upon 
the end of the limb of- the inftrumeot. The foui^ 
ferevn at the foot, 0, A, r, d, are to be turned until n 
perfeA coincidenee is obferved of the thread upon the 
mank, which t» Kcuntdy obferved by means of a fmall 
tclefn^'T, t-hat. fita on die limb. The other adjuft* 
neot ireffe^d by menna-of- tlie fpim level I., which 
appliea o» tbe frame OH, ahd.tbe fmall farews turned 
na^faefbre'URttt thcbBUde: of air in the level fetiks in 
the middle-bf'the tube. Tbe dotted tube £B k.il 
hawd.-q f i' ^ ntr- t w j timiwAntmeatt} for ^ ob&rvingt at 
thkad mark tbeaMtfW^fdhappmnagainft,. er by pnt, 
tfeytifianawiih mqt time difeoatt- 

if the TU'fc(t«v.'Si:^ 

.*m-«idea^- ia thn 

4 b «b' 
oTwbida 

p aru cMhtV'.-’-ftwl;' 
okdw 
nfti 

tke-ar^^at; 
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Ifcecaa^atofMi'***’^ «M 9i ibtii 
to a n o<i t i!a:jii innify-to mow tkft flaflar I 

F, intw isofokM, vlfaff'. 

cd^ ft4a^toW-lit«sda'tW iUiu in ikair Mftg 4 v.lay*i. 
^i&e oi Us’preiided tb» diffennoo^oi tllw 
tiona dM not eweesL ibt nrak AB. 13»anr 
fixed the plant •# tk« CaAer-a ktaleiti 
of kotk Ur Ban, ncm tbe-teMoopt CX. by tin. 

G't afid nklme by a Aock tWema V 
overtbeekaft’kaira, and a{fb>4lR-ikgnt|i>Md lanwid^ 
upon Uk aci^ AB, out by tke 

theft in the difference of the archet, the jifikiianai oT 
tbe dccUnationsi and by the differenc# of the dmeti, 
we ha-ve tbe diffarcDce of the right afrfnftBki* ol the 
ftara. 

The dinwoCoqi oftbiftmAranent- mw AcIol Tb« 
length of the telefcope, or the ntdiunof'tbe f^or, U 
ti feet t the brcndtk .of the radiui, aear the end Ci 
ia 14 ioeb > aod at tbe ood D inches. Tha 
bnadth M tbe l«fa Afrk-i4 iMb 1 ifid. ita kng^ 
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^Ilronomi- fix iiicIicB. containing ten degrees divided into quarters, 
«dl [nftru- g„j nurabircd from either end to the other. The telc- 
nwnfs. fewpecarries a nonius ot fubuiviiUng pialCi whufe ieiigth. 
bang equal to fixUen quarters of a decree, is divided 
into fifteen equal p.irts; which, in cBe£l, divides the 
limb into imtiutOH, aiid, by elUmation, into fmaller 
parti. The Unf'th of the fqiiaH' axii HIF is eighteen 
inelu's, and of the pan HI twelve incites; and its 
tliiekiiefs is about a quarter of un inch : the diamiti-r.s 
of the circles arc each five inches: the ihiikncfs of 
the ph'tcs, and the otlier meafurcs, may be tekcii at 
tlic dhcdljon of a woikman. 

1 . his inilrumciit may bv rccllfied, for making obfer* 
vntion.s, in this manner: Dy placuig the iiilertcAion 
of the crofs hairs at the fame dilUncc from the plane 
of the l\ dor, as the centre of the objcdl glafs, tlic plane 
(Wfi'tibcd by the line of fight, doring the circular mo¬ 
tion of the tclc'fcopc upon the limb, will be fufficicntljr 
true, or free from conical curvity ; which, may be exar 
mined by fuTpctiding a long plumb-line at a convenient 
diilance from the iodrument: and by Biting tlie plane 
of the fedor in a vertical pofitipn* nn«l then by obferv- 
ing, while the tclefcope ia moved by the ferew along 
the limb, whether lie ctoDs lain appear (o move along 
tbs plumb-Iinei 

The uia t/9 may be elevated, nearly parallel to the 
«xk «|£ the earth, by mcaiia of a Imall common qiia» 
draac.t and. itaerror may be eorreded, by iwaking the 
Ime of fight &>Uew the circular motion of any. of the 
atrctttapour iUr*t whilttbatvhole iudrument is moved 
its axia being fined, to. tlic 

mbi fpr thii,purfa»i<y..l^ the ttdefeope i t be d;re^> 
Mlia the.fiac wiwa k pafiita gver ^e higheft point 
Wjta.xi^Ufnal cinda*..^, let the divifion cut by. the 
Mhiiia be thea neted.^ then, after twelve hotira, when 
the dar comea to loveft poiut. of ita circle, having 
(jIlMd. Cbe inftAUDtot half rqand ita axis, to bring the 
* ope into.the pofition « n; if thr:«rojj. haira cover 
yt&iise ftar fuppofed at V ^be elevatiqn of the axis 
bu& if it be necefijvy tq. move 
^t^tidWaapc nto the ppfitioB a«, in order to point to 
at.ct the arch a.a^ which,tacafurea the ai^le 
«r i f «, will be known; and then the a»|a if 0 
.piA be depreiled half the quantity of this givEp. angle 
H the ftar pnfied below i, or mod be raifed to much 
higher if above it) and then the trial mud be repeat¬ 
ed till the true elevation of the axis be obtained. By. 
laalung the like obCcrvations upon tie fame ftar on 
each fide the pole, >n the fix o’clock hour circle, the 
error of the axis toward the call or weft, may alfq.be 
found and comcAed, till the crofs hatra follow the ftar 
quite round the pole 5 for fuppofing <^,op-b e to be an 
arch of the meridian (or in the feeoqd pra&ice of the 
fix o’clock hour circle), make the aiigU afp equal to 
half the angle a/r, and tlic line// will point to the 
golf f and tl)c angle o/p* which ia the error of the 
suufi, will, he equal to half the angle if t, or mfu, 
found by the obfei vation ; becaufe the diftcrence of the 
two angles efb, afe, it double the difference of their 
halves a /o.vid oyp. UnUfe the ftar be very neu th« 
pole, allowance mull be made for refnAiona. 

VI* Txahsit and EqvA* AtTiTune Inftruiqcntt. 
500 !• 7 lu Traaft »• ufed for obfervjng ob- 

jpAs a» they pafs o.ver, the meridiap. It confiftj 
«f a lelcTcqpe fi«ad at right, tp. an httpaao* 


5 ^ 


nicnis. 


tal axis; which axis muft be fo ruppcritj that wlut is Aftroneiat- 
called the line of cohimalion, or line of fight of the te* Infiru- 
k'fcupe, may move in the plane of the meridian. This " 
inftrument was firft made by the celebrated Mr Roemcr 
111 the year l68q, and has fince received ^eat improvc- 
meiitR. It is made of various fizes, and uf largo dimcii- 
funj in our great obfervatories; but the following is 
one of a fize luf&cicntly large and accurate fur all tlic 
uftfiil purpnfes. 

The axis AI 5 (fig. 220.), to which the middle of 
the telcfcope is fixed, is about zi feet long, tapeiing 
gradually toward its cuds, which terminate in cyliii- 
dera well turned and fmoothed. The tcUfcope CD. 
which is about four feet and I f inch diameter, is 
connefled with the axis by means of a flrong cube or 
die G, and in which the two cones MQ , forming the 
axis, are fixed. This cube or flock G ferves as tlic 

E rincipal part of the wbple machine. It not only 
eeps together the two cones, but bolds the two 
fockets KU, of tj inches length, for the two lelc- 
fcopic lubes. Each of tliefe fockets has » fqiqire b:ife, 
and is fixed to the cube by foi*r ferew e, Thcfc fockets 
arc cut down in the Tides about eight inches, to admit 
more cafily the tube of the tekfeope; but when the 
tube is inferted, it is kept in firm by ferewing up the 
tightening ferews at the end of the fockets at K and 
H. Tlicfa two fockets arc very ufcful in keeping the 
tclclcopc in its greatett pofiiblc degree of (Icadiiief'. 

They alfo afford, a belter opportunity of balancing the 
tclefcope and rectifying its vertical iliiead, lhau by any 
other means. 

In Older to direA the telcfcope to the given lieigliL 
that a ftnr would he obferved at. there is fi.vid a femi- 
circlc AN on one of llte fupporters, of ahoiil 8 1 inches 
diameter, and. divided into degrees. The index is 
fixed on the axis, at the end of which is n vernier, 
which fubdivides the degrees into 13 parts, or five n.i- 
Butea. The index is moveable on the axis, and may 
be clctfcly applied to the divifiuns by means of a tigbt- 
ftui^ ferew. 

TVo upright polls of wood or floiie VY, firmly 
fixed at a proper diflance, arc to fullaio the fiippen- 
era of this inftrument. Thcfe fupporters are two 
thick brafs plates KR, having well Imooilied angular 
Botches in tbeir upper ends >u receive the cylindrical 
arms of the axis. Each of thefc notched }ilales 1.: 
contrived to be moveable by a ferew, which Hides them 
Upon the furfaces of two other plates itnmoveably fix¬ 
ed upon the two upright pillars ; one plate moving in 
B horizontal, and, the other iu a vertical dircifliun; 
or, which is more fimplc, tlicfe two modes are fume- 
times applied only qn one fide, as at V and P, the ho- 
rixootal motion by the ferew P, and the vertical by 
the ferew V. Thcfc two motions ferve to adjull the 
teltfcope to the planes of the horizon and meridian : 
to the plane of the horizon by the fpirit level EF, 
lung by DC. on the axis MQj in a parallel direflion : 
and to the plane of the meridian in the fuUowiog man¬ 
ner : 

Obfvrve by ths dock when x circumpolae ftar fcea 
through this inftrument tranfita both above and below 
thf poUand if the times of deferibing the eaftern and 
veftern ports of its .circuit are equal, the telefcaoe ia- 
then in the plane of the meridian: otherwife the lOfevy 
f qiuft he gonky turned, that ib may. iqpv^,il|fr»cle- 

loegc 
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Al|fODoii»- fcope JO m\uli iUril the time of the flar’s rcvolutioft be 
c* biicflcd by both the upper and lower tranfits, takinir 

cair at the lame time ttiat the nxu icmains perKCtly 
lioiiroiilal. When the tclefeope is thtii adjufltd, a 
Tii.'tik mrirt he frt at a tfnnTi'.Viablrf ^ll*r 

cr th* betUi) in the horizontal dircflion of the iiitcr- 
ivdinii of the ciofs wins, and in a place where it can 
be illuminated in the nij^ht.tiine hya Idiiihum haiiging 
mar it j which m.irk bi'in„' on a Axed ohjr^, will 
feivc at all times afterwards to eitamine the polition of 
tlie Iclefcope by, the axis of the inilrumeiit being liril 
adjiiHcd Ijv means of the level. 

'Tv dt Clock 3v tke Sun’s Tran^t ovir*lbt Mi- 
riJi.iii. I'.iitc the times by the clock when the priee- 
diiig and following edges of the fun's limb touch the 
riofs wires. Xhc difference hetwceri the middle time 
and 12 hour;, (hows how much tlie mean, or time by 
the j'litek, is hi'lir or flower than the apparent, or fo- 
la-' tinic, for that day : to vchich the i-qiiation of time 
bung applied, will fliow the lime of mean noon for 
that day, i. y which the clock may be aJjultcd. 

2. 'The r.f/uul Aliitiiilc InlJnimint is an inftrumenl 
that IS ufi'l lo obferve a ccleltial objeft when it ha» 
the fame altitiulc on both the tail -.uid well fiJcs of 
the tiicndiiin, or in the oiorniug and afternoon. It 
jiiiiicipally coiifiiU of a tiicfiope about 30 inches lung 
fixed to ii fextant.'l or femieircuJnr divided arch ; the 
t-eiui* of which is fixed lo a long vertical axis: but the 
partieohii s of thib iuflrcmeiil the leader will fee explain¬ 
ed in 0 ,-t ir“., Part 111 . 

3. Coinp'iiiiiri 'Traii^l trMrument. Some inflnlmenU 
liiivc liciii contrived to aniwer luiih kinds of obferra- 
tioii., vi-a. citliiT ,1 trnnnt ur equal altiiudcs. Fig. J22. 
Teprefr.ilj furh ati iiillriinient, maiU firll of all for Mr 
I.c Moiiuiir the IVciich .Tllronomcr by the late Mr 
Siilon, iuidi.r the dirirtion <if Mr Opaham, mountl'd 
and fixed up rcidy lur obfuvation. 

Ab in a tclefcope, which may be 3, 4, 5, or 6 feet 
long, whiift. cylmdiitial tube fits exactly into another 
h.illow cylinder .7 i, peqieiidieiilar to the axis t thefe 
h'urul pieces are ul the bid hammered plate brafs. 
'I’hc cylindrical extremity of tins axir MN arc of fd. 
hd hell-mctal, and wrought exqui/itcly true, and ex¬ 
actly the fame fizc in a lathe; and it is on the per- 
icCtiuti lo which till cylinders or tninnions arc turned 
that the Jullnef-, of the iiidrument depends. In the 
I'.imiium focus of the ohjeft glafs and eye-glafs is pla¬ 
ced a reticle (fig. 223 ), conriftiiig of three horizontal 
and parallel fine ftrclched lilvei wires, fixed by pins or 
luews to a brafs circle, tbe middle one pafllng through 
its centre, with a fourth vertical wire likewife pafling 
thioiigh the centre, exactly perpendicular to the for- 
iiicr three. 

The horizontal axis MN (fig. 222.) is placed on a 
{Irong hrafs frame, into the middle of which a Heel cy¬ 
linder GH is fixed perpendicularly, being turned truly 
round, and terminating io a conical point at its lower 
cxticmity ; where it is let into a fmall hole drilled 
in the middle of the dove-tail Aider; which ilider is 
fiipported by a hollow tube fixed to the fupportiiig 
piece IK, cqnfifting of two fttong plates of brafs, 
inined together at right angles, to which are fixed two 
'Jiron cramps L, L, by which it is faftaoc'd to the fiooe 
>yaH of a fouth window. 

The upper part G of the fteel fpiodlc is embraced by 


a collar being in contafl wiih the blunt extre-Artroi.r'iui. 

mily of three ferews, whofe pailKubr ufe will be rx- ’"dti* 
plained by and by. O ii auoliier l•ylmdlical cifll.ir 
eh)f-ly embracing the fleel Ipiiidlent abvmt a third put 
of its length fiom the toji : by the means of a fir.nll 
feivw it m:iy be loorciitd or piiiehi'd dole as oreafioa 
rcqiiiies. From tin- botiuui of tins colliir procteds an 
arm or level aCled i(|.on by the two ferews h, white, 
by the V/hole uilliiiiiunt, excepting tlic ti.pporting 
piece, maybe moved l.iternlly, fo tl:at the tdefeopc 
may be nintle to point at a diU inl ir-.iik hsed in ctic 
vcrrical of the nicnJiaii. ik i.< a giadoatcd ftinicirelc 
of thill brafs ferewed to the telefcope, v\ luTtbi' it may 
be elevated lo as to point to a Known cdirtul c! jeJt 
iu llie day-lime. In. is i ffiiit level paialkl to the 
axis of rotation on the telefeopH', on ivKicIi two trua- 
nions hang by two hooks at M and N. Akmg the 
upper fide of the glafs tube of the level fidcs a pointer 
to be fvt to the end of the air bubble ; and when the - , 
pofilion of the axis of rotation is fo adjufied by the 
{crews that the air bubble keeps to the pointer for u 
Vvhole revolution of the inftrument, the fpiiidh: GH is 
certainly perpendicular Lo the horizon, and tliLii the 
hoe of coliitnatiun of the telcfcbpe dvfcribes a circle 
of equal altitude in the heavens. When the level i6 
furptnded on the axis, raife or deptefs the tube of the 
level by twifilog ibe neb of the ferew n till you bring 
either end of the air bubble to rdl at any point to** 
wards the middle of the tub«> to which Aide the in¬ 
dex : then lift off the Icfcl, aad» twraing the ends of ^ 
it contrartwife. hang ^m^bittheitrunnions t 
if ^e air htibbx reds exaSjfi^fhi the index as 
fore, the.axis of .rolJfUOn •' If 

di'prefsthal end bFthe the fame 

of tlie pointer as the hi«blllr turning the acb 

of the ferew at N* tlR'the about half¬ 

way towards the'pointerV'^thra l^tng moved tlie 
pointer to the ^lacx invert theer^' - 

of the level agaie^ aad-' t i . ' prifc '.&c fiyine pr«^e ^ Z 
the bubble teftl 

of the leveU If, kftlr iSwitimCn^ i« tamed 
down, that ia, sf^the tffi'BfibiM'arrtiasiMed 
end, you pereem rilat the fisine'joints 
fixed objeA is eovered by thevmi^ wire la the faci^ ,< 
of the telefcope, that was covered by h before the iit''' 
verfion, it Is certuiii that the liite of fight or ccflKma- ! 
tion « perpendicular to the traiifveHe axis j but if thd 
faid vertical wire covers any other point, the brafl 
circle that carries the hairs muft be moved by a ferew. 
key introduced through the perforation in the fide of 
the tube at X, tfll it appears to bifefl the line joining 
thefe two points, as near as yog can jiidgc ; then, by 
reverting the axis to its former pofition, you will find 
whciiier the wires be exaflly adjuHcd. N. B. The ball 
0 is a countcrpoife lo the centre of gravity oi the femi. 
circle it, wiiliuut which the telefcope vmnld not reft 
in an oblique elevation without being fixed bv a fcrei# 
or fomc other contrivance. 

The feveral bcforemcidioncd verifications beiiip ac- 
complifliLd, if the telefcope be elevated to any angle 
with the horizon, and there (lopped, all fixed (tars 
which pafs over the three honzonial wires of the 
reticle ou the eaftern fide of the meridian in afeending, 
will bate prccifcly the fame alticudes when in dcfceiid- 
ing they agaia crole tbe fame nfpedive wires on the 

weft 
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k:t-i.ionti. wtfl fidf, and tlir irivldlt hetwt-cn tlir times of ca-h 
..i 5 ipllru- jtfiKilive equal altitude will W rhe exact moment f*f 

_ *' lilt ftar’s ciilininaiinjj or padin^ the nuiiJian. P.y 

the help of a jjood peiiduliioi clv.i k, the hour of their 


fcttlinjj of the wall itfelf, the rr.aik appears no I'jnjjer Aftmrit.m** 
well hifedted by the vertical wiie, trie lelcfto;:-, may C'd hidru- 
eallly be made to bife^t it a;'ain, by gi'ing a fri.all 


true nieridioua! faidlls will he known, and coiifeiiiicnitly 
• the ilifierenci of lighiafteiilion ol dtircrenl ftaii. Now, 
fiir.t it will he ridiieient to obfirve a flar wlihlihaa 
iii>.th du linatloii twi. oi tlirei' hours before and after its 
pafliiij' the meridim, in ord/r to deduce the tine ol its 
ariiviil ;ii ih;it < iidc ; it loll iw., that having i-' Ct found 
tb'. difli-ier.'.-L oI ri,;ht afcir.li.)!! of two ll.irs about (iO 
di'gi' i-> afui.d’.f, e'lii you hi nbfi.I've the full uf thi fc 

ilaiid ni the fame ait.tude both lu the vail and wt fl I'.d*, 
>('i! iiiUr with reitaliity the niomimt by ihi clock at 
vliiJi the ficoiiJ flar will be on the meridian that fame 
:ind by this m-.rnis the tranfit inilruinenl maybe 
fij.cd III the true plane' of the meridian til! the next 
d.iy ; when, by dcprcniiiE it to fume diHant land ob* 
jet.ls, a mark may be dikovcrcd whereby it may ever 
aflet be rcAitied very iLaJlly, fo-ai to take the tranfits 
of any of the heavvniy bodies to great cxjfltiefs, whe> 
ther by niglit or day. 

When fuch a mark is thus found, the tclcfcope be> 
iiig diredfed carefully to it, muft be filed in that po¬ 
rtion by pinching fail the end of the arm or lever be¬ 
tween the two oppofite ferewa g h ; and if at any fii* 
tare Itme, vrhctlicr from the efcft of heat or cold on 
ti»c wall to which the iiiftrument is fixed, or by any 


motion to the pinching frrrw* 

The traiifit inflrumeiit is tio'w confidercd as one of 
the mull rlTential particulars uf the apparatus of an 
alirunumical obfervatory, 

B'fides the above may be mentioned 
Tl-e Eot'ATORtAL or Portable Observatory ; 
an inilrtirnciit dtTigned to aiifwcr a ntimbirof uli.ful 
pnrpofcs in pnilical afiromimy, indcpcrident of ai;y 
particular (iblervatory. It may bo made ufc of in nnv 
ftcady room or place, and performs moil of the uuiul 
problems in the fcieiice. The following is a defcripiu'a 
of one lately invented by Mr Ramfden, from whom it 
has received the name of the Un'ivtvjtl Equ.iiun^,!. 

The principal parts of this inftnimcnt (lig. 221.) 
are, I. The a/.imuth or liori/.oiital ciicIl’ A, which r-.'- 
pvcfeiits the horizon of the pbec, ami niovts on a lunj; 
axis B, called the wilkiil (ty 'u. 2. 'I'iic t'q'j.il.>r,al or 

hour circle C, reprefciiting the equator, placed at rigiit 
angles to the polar axis 1), or the axis uf the cartii, 
upon which it moves. 3. The fc'iniciivle of derlination 
E, on which the tclelcope is placed, an.I mining on the 
axis of dcclm.itiuii, or the axis of motii.-n of ih-.' hoc 
of rt'llimali'.'ii b. Thefe I'ircies arc r.iealurcd ;md di¬ 
vided as ill the folK'v.iitg tabic ; 
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telefcope^ which is as achromatic refrador 
triple ohjeA glafs, whofe focal diAance is 17 
and aperture a.45 inches, and furniflied with 
different eye-tubes} lo that its magnifying powers 
eictend from 44 to 16S. The te1efc0{>e in this equi- 
torial may be brought parallel to the polar axis, as ia 
the figure, fo rs to pmiit to the pole ilarin any part 
of its diurnal revolution ; and thus it ba^been nbferv 
'wd near noon, when the fun has Ihune very bright.' 
5. The apparatus fur eorivAirg the error in altitude 
occafioned by nfVaflion, which is applied to the eye- 
end of the tclerciipc, and confills of a Hide G moving 
in a groove or dove-tail, and carrying the fewral ey-e- 
tubes of the tclefcr'pe, on which Aide there 12 an io- 
d«f corrcfponding to live fmall divifions engraved on 
the dove-tail; a very fniall circle, called the refraflioa 
ciiele H, moveable by a finger icrew at the extremity 
of the eye-end uf the tclcfcope 5 which circle ia di- 
vded into half minutes, one entire revoltrtiou of it be¬ 
ing equal to 3' 18 ', and by its motion inifes the I'.eiitrc 
of the crofa hairs on a cirele of altitude ; and lii.ewifc 
a quadrant 1 of 11 inch ladios, with dii'ifioni cm each 
iidr, one cxprcfliiig the degree ui alritudc of the obje^ 
viewed, luid the other cxprtflliig_ the minutes ind fc- 


conds of error oecafiuued by rcfraflion, corurj).>ii,l:i,[- 
U> that degree of altitude : to this qiiiidi.i.it i.< 
a fmall ruuud level K, which is adjiilted pjitly by the 
pinion that turns the whole of tliis iq’p.uiiru-, oii { 
partly by the index of the quadrant; iur w!.n.h pur- 
pofe the refm&ion circle is fet to the fame minute, &i:. 
winch the index points to on the limb of the q-aadi.-mi; 
and if rhe mtaute, &c. given by the quadrant exceed 
the 3' 18" contained in one entire revolution of the le- 
fradiua circle, this mull be fet to the excels .ilmu: 
one or more of its entti-c revolutions} then the eciurc 
of the croft hairs w ill appear to br raifc d 01111 circle ul 
altitude to the additional height which the error ol re- 
fradion will occafioii at tliai ahitude. 

This inilrumcol ftaiids on three feet I. dilbiil from 
CR(h other 14,4 indies; and when aU the pjits arc 
lifirixoiital is about 29 inches high : the weight ol the 
equatorial and apparatui is only 59 lb. avoirdupois, 
which arc contained in a maliogany cafe weighing 
lb. 

The priiicip.Tl adjuftment in this inftrument is that 
of making the line of cullinialion to deferibe a portion, 
of an hour circle in the he.avcus; in order to which, 
the aziniiilh cntlt niuA Ic truly level, the line of coU 

liiration. 
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Aftrammi-lInnHort ftr fome coircjjmnding line rcpre&nted by 
' the fmall brafs roil M pnr'allcl lo it, itiuft be pcrpcitdi* 

*■ ciilar to the axis of it# own proper motion ; and thij 
Jail axis mtiil be perpen^ienbr to the polar axis: oH 
the brjfs rod M there is occafiuiialiy placed a hanging 
level K, the ule of which will appear iu ibe following 
adjutlnients: 

The a2imulh circl« may be made level by turning 
the inftrument till one of the levels is parallel to an 
iinaginan* line joining two of the feet ferewa { then ad* 
juft that level with thefetwo feet ferewj} turn the circle 
half round, i. e. 180°, and if the bubble be not then 
right, corvefl half the error by the ferew belonging to 
the level, and the other half error by the two foot 
ferews-: repeat this till the bubble comes right) then 
turn the circle 90° from the two former phfltions, and 
fet the bubble right, if it be wrong, by the foot fcrew 
at the end of the level; when this b dooe, adju& 'the 
other level by its own fcrew, nod the azimuth circle 
will be truly level. The hanging level nuft then be 
fixed to the brafs rod by two nooks of equal length, 
and made trtily parallel to it: for this purpofe-makc 
the polar axis perpendicular or nearly perpendicular 
to tlic horizon ; (hen adiuft the level by the pinion of 
the declination femicircte} reverfe the level, in'd if it 
be wrong, correft half the error by a fmall ftcel fcrew 
that lies under one cud of the level, and the other 
half error by the pinion of the declination femicircle } 
repeat this till the bubble be right in both pofttioni. 
In order to make the brafs rod on whicti the level is 
fufpcndid at right angles to the axis of motion of the 
vclcTeope or line of collimttion, make the polar axia 
horizontal, or nearly fo: fet the declination femicircle 
to 0^*, turn the hour circle till the bubble comes right s 
then turn tlie decimation circle to adjuft tile 

bubble by railing or deprtfliog the polar axis (firft by 
hand till it he nearly right, afterwaids tighteonvith an 
ivory key the focket which rons on tlie arch with the 
polar axis, aiid'then apply the fame ivory key to the 
adjuftin^ fcrew at the end of the faid arcli till the 
bubble comes quite right) ( .then turn the declinatioh. 
circle to the uppofitc 90" ; if the level be not then 
right, corrcfl half the error by the afbrefsud tdiuftifig 
fcrew at the end of the arch, and the ether half errtfr 
by the two ferews which T»lfc «r deprefs the epd of 
the hrafs rod. The pokr mU temM(dng',ttnrIy bori* 
rental as before, and the declination-femicircle at 
adjuft the bubble by ibc hour circle; then turn the 

declination femioirolc to 96°, and adjuA th« bubble by 
wifing or depreffing the Bolar itis; then tutn ihie 
hour circle 11 boars; and if the bubble be wrong, 
correfl half the' error by thd pHar axis^ and the other 
half error by the fWo pair bf capftan ferews at the 
feet of the two fupporti OO’ one fide of the axis of mo¬ 
tion of the telefcope ; and tbiu this axis will be at 
tight .angle! to the polar axis. *1116 next adjuftmem is 
to make the centre of erofs hair* reftain on the fame 
objeft, while you ttlra the eye 'Ikibe quite round by 
the pinion of the rrfm^lion apparatus: for this adjuft- 
inent, fet the index ou the Aide to the Grft diviHon on 
the dove-tail '; and fet the divifion marked 18'' 011 the 
refra&ion circle to Hi index ; then look through the 
efcopc, and with the pinion' tufn^hc eye-tube quite 
ind ; arid if the centre of tbo hairs does not remain 
je fame (pot during that revolution, it null be 


meiits- 
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correiltd by the four fmill fefesrs, two and two at a AUmnemi- 
time (which you will find upon unferewing the nrareft '*1 Inftfu* 
end of the eye-tube that enntniiM the lirft cyc-glafs); 
repeat this correftiun till the centre of the hnirs rr- 
Oiains on the fpot you arc looking xt during an entire 
revolution. In order to make the line ot collimation 
parallel to the brxfs rod on which ti« level hangs, fet 
the polar axis horizontal, nnd the declination ciicle to 
90", adjuft the level by the polar axis; look through 
the telefcope on fome dillani horizontal ohjcfl, covered 
by the centre of the ernfs liairs; then invert the tclc- 
fcope, which is done Ly turning the hour circle half 
round i and if the centre of the crofs hairs does not 
cover the fame ohjeft as before, conefl half the error 
by the uppermoft and lottMinoft of the four fmall 
ferews at the eye-end of the Lircc tube of the tele* 
fcope; this corre£iion will give a u-cond oLjc<fl now co> 
vered by the centre of the hairs, which inuilbe adopted 
ittftciid of the lirft olijcfl; then invert the telefcope ns 
before) and If the f^eond abjefl be not ’covered by 
ibe centre of the bairt, corretH half the error by the 
Came two ferews which were ufed before : this correc¬ 
tion will nve a third objeA,'now covered by the centre 
of theltalri, which mnft be' adopted inftcad df the fc- 
cond ofc^ft { repeat this operation till no error remains : 
then fet fbe hour circle exddlly to r* hours (the decli¬ 
nation circle remaining at 90* aa before); and if the 
centre of the Crofstfeea not cover the laft obJeA 
fixed os, £et U to tbit objcA by the two remaining 
fmall ferew! at die aya^d uf the Urre tube, and then 
the line«f .adlittatmo 4riB-b«iMmIlerto the bntfrrod... 

For rcAifynig-tbe ne^*:ttftflededinatiou and equui^' 

'toHal dfetec,' b«rer''tbt'tdefcope 4! mray 
tnlstst*!, and facondsf'bebnr d-* or iE on the 
nation fevMcircle aa afe'oqonl'to the oompIemeBt'of 
the latitude t tbta elmtet^ pohu- aMa till the bubble 
b« horitonul, nmi ttwa tte -eqaitosnl 'circle will ba.. 
elevated to'tte cofattHtode of'iJtoplapef fet tbii 
la's boon ;-«d}tlft|!b^livdfcf the 
nation eirdr.'} {^nwr ia l,.^w'Mjta^"^ 

Id hoitra£ro^'lbftlB8jNTOon|.^iffbel^l.biiifHM;. 
fMt, <om& one half of i l k e qgorrAy the (fiyntof^ 
ctme, and tiie w&er half bv Ae decUittiea eirdq^ ‘ 
then tan tbt iqeatoriil ciriM back a^a aaadly . A ' 

'baori from the laft .pofitimi 1 aod if tM level be ftU 
■vmmgt rqieat tbccomfiioa aabeibretillitbe.rigbly 
‘whennimedto either pofition 1 that being done, fet 
the Booint of the equatorial circle exafily to 6 hdurii 
and the nonius of the declination circle nafily to o*. 
'ni^rinmpal ofes of this equatorial are, 

1. To find your tncridiaa by one obfervation only: 
for this purpofe, elevate the equatorial circle to the 
cohtrtude bf the place, and fet (he declination fe- 
mkircle to the fun’s dcelinatiou for. the day and 
hour of the day required ; then move the azimuth 
and hour cirelet both at the fane time, either in the 
fame or contraiy dircfiion, tfll you bring the centre 
of the crofs hairs in the tricfcope exaSly to cover 
the centre of the fun ; when that is done, the index 
of t)ie hour circle will give the apparent or folar 
time at the initant of obfervation ; and thus the time 
is giinrd, though the fun be at a dillance from the 
meridian ( then turn the hour circle till the index 
points precifely at 12 o’clock, and lower the telefcope 
to the horizon, in order to obfnve fome point there 

in 
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in tlie centre iif your and that point is your me* 
lidiflii tp rk iuun<t by one obrcrvniiiin tmly | the hell 
t:tr ' for thik op' rstiu;) ib three hours before or three 
hourP ikfiLr j ^ at noon. 

2. to po'iii the ttlifcopc on n Aar, though not on 
the OKiithan, io i'-itl iluy-Ii>Ehl. Ifuvinji cicvoti.-d the 
(^ujtunnl Clide to llii- co UtituJc of the plii'c, and 
Jet the dedinatiun-femicircle tu the Aars decliiiatiun, 
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move the indei of tlie hour circle till St Aull point to 
the precife time at vvliicli the Aar is then dillant from 
the inciidian, found in tables of the niiht afeenfii.n of 
the Aars. and the ftar will then appear in the p'afs. 

Befides thele ufei peculiar to this niAru-nriit, it to alfr 
appheablc to all the purpofes to which the priiic;|'iil 
aAionomieal inllrumcnts, viz. a tranfit, a qiiitlranl, und 
an Kjual altitude niltiuiuenl, arc applied. 
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495 - 
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499. 
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fphcrc, isji Whether the 
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tutely at rdl, 234. Isdiffiif- 
ed throughout the fubllancL* 
of all matter, 102. Ads e- 
quatly through the whole u- 
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lihknt of a difficulty enneern- 
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Aur.aut applies a micrometer to 
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Sarcnieter: Why it is nut af- 
feded by the moon, 369. 
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01.t ih: load heing vifible, 

112. 

r-.T-, /"i pioper gcidc 

iia-.i.,rt'*'I.-. V.’-Ki'.vUdgc 
ot ihii. ' oolli i'.iiuiii ii 'j'udii- 
ced 11,‘o Cr^icv by Tl.ule.-, 
9. 

Lit/s : One obf.’rvcd bv M.i- 
iii!.!: or t’u- I'.'dy ot Mrtrs, 
Ro. 'J'w.-j uiLri!-u'l'icivvii hf 
him .iftc-rwicds, ib. V.ehs < f 
JapiliT dili.ivcTid b> I'oi.ta¬ 
ns,b-j. C.ini.ct be I'reii but by 
nil exccileiit tclifcopr, ib. 
Vary in tbrir luniiier fv'.im 
out to eight, lb. Sometimes 
fcr:r. to iiow into our ano¬ 
ther lb. Alt cxtrenn-ly va* 
riible m the tiine uf tlicir 
ccjntmiir.nce, ib. Black fputa 
fonctimeii vifible lu tlicm, ib. 
Two pciinaiirnt bells difcg- 
verable un Salurri parallel to 
the edge of his ring, 106. 
yorac bright belts ilifeoierril 
Ml this planet by Calfini and 
I'atio, 106. 

Aii’ui, temple uf at Babylon, 
fiippulid to have hern an a- 
llroiiomical ohfrrv.ttory, 6. 

Bergman's account of ibe trnn- 
fit ofVrnusbvcrllie fun, 78. 

BemouilU'i t'Diiltfclurts cuiiceni- 
iiig coineti, 167. 
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the time of her rcvobiiion on, 
lirraxi.s, 73. 
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Bradley, Dr, iucceeda Dr Hal- 
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Diftovers the ledcrplanctaiy 
inequalities, the absnation of 
41’ lights 
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ligltt, and nutation of tti« 
earth’s axis., &c.3. Corrcf.ts 
tlic lunar and uther tables, 
and niakcH a vad number of 
celclli.i) obfcrvations, ib. 

Sriggif Jlctiiy, tlic 

log.iiithmic tables of Napier, 
uiid con drafts inueli larger 

OllrS, 28. 

Srh’htnrfs nf the fun and fixed 

il.iis cf>ni|' 'iv',', jvi i- 
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C. 
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)'-ir!. II. 
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Tuiv, ('}. JIis conclufioiis 
coiienniii'r tl:t u'vuliitioii ot 
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3 )if{)uU bi lrt ikl bis fun nnd 
I’liMichirii on this fubicA, 73. 
Has a view of tlie falellite 
ofVenus, Obferves the 
fpots on Mars, 80. An oh* 
fervatioiuit hi'icoiircnuiig the 
al'iiofplierc of Mnr.s doubl¬ 
ed by Mr llerfchcl, yo. Ills 
ttbfervulion on the tail of the 
cornel of iC 3 o. 115. His 

txplaiialiim of the /.odiacal 

. b«bt, 124. 

C.iJ/kf.ia: Anew flar appears 
n that coiiltellaLiun in tfri, 
47. Coiijecliires ccnccruing 
u by Ml- Piyjot, /fj. 

Cekll'uil void of all fen- 

fib'e inatrer, 261. 

Centre nf yrav\ly: Sun and ph- 
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Ctnlrifxhilfone' expl.ilricd, 277. 
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centre. 758. Ati<l caiifc it 
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Chaiilatiiij dlfpu'.e with ih.- E- 
tjyptiaai^ lionour of bciug 
'y 
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the (irfl ciiltivatora of afiro- 
nomv, 6 . Extreme antiqui¬ 
ty of their obfervations, ib. 
Account of their allronomi- 
cal knowledge from I’ctavi- 
us, ib. 

Chaurcler, an Euglii’hman, dif- 
cnvei-K the diagonal metliod 
of dividing quadrants, 2j. 

Cla'l'i'i obfcivaiiuns on llic 
truniit ofVenus, 79. 

67 ’.”'.r fiippofed to have beeo 
prcpled by Koali, 2. 

Chinr/r I Why fo early inftnidl* 
ed in the knowledge of aiVro- 
numy, 2, Said 10 derive it 

frem tbrir tirll emperor FoKi, 
fiippofed to be Noah, lb. 

'I heir names for the figns of 
the y.odiac, 3. Hivide the 
heavens iii'^nifi eon Ifellatmnt, 
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ihcfe conliellationt, ib. Were 
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of eclipfes, ib. Enormous 

errors in fomc of their cal¬ 
culations, lb. P. GaubiPs ac¬ 
count of their allronomicat 
kiiuvvledgi', ib. Du Halde’t 
account ofTcbeu-rong’i ob- 
firv.iloiy, tb. Have an a- • 
firouomicul tribunal, ib. A- 
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Ch 'ir'in the Centaur makes a oe- 
lellial fphere, 11. 

Ci'iiirauht Mr. bis accuniM in 
calculating the retura of the 
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Chnl, Dr: A liar obferved by 
his father through the fpace 
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Saturn, 104- 

Clirraie: fettled by Pytbeas of 
Marfcillcs, ii. 

Chid, adroiioinical, how i>fcd, 
496. How adjufled by the 
fun’s trnnfit over the meri¬ 
dian, 501. 

Ch-'lers I'fji.irt: Mr Hertihel’s 
liittintlion betwixt thisuiid a 
place of the heavens crowded 
with llu;m, 225. 

Ctt/.’i hypothtfiaeoJiceruingCO- 

mets, tetS. 

Comclt fuppofcil by foinc of the 

Cba!dc 4 i:i!i III be y c iiiHiK'iil 

bodies tevolnug I'he ihe pla¬ 
nets, 6. Supposed by utheii 
to be only meteors, ih. C.ill- 
cJ wauderiiig Kurs bv Fytlia- 
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poms, II. Ctitnei of xyoo 
obfei vcd by Warner, 21. 'Flic 
rcluni of one predikled by 
Dr Half.-v, General ac- 
roiiiil of tbcir appearance to 

Uit nakrtl eye-, Four 

hiMidicd and litiv liippof-d to 
Kloiii; to ;iur I'll.ir rjllcmy 
ib. Have a !'] Ui.dvui iuf.-rior 
to th-; '-th. I be.iviiily bodi- r, 
and aie iij.t to )< h pi c at pai t 
of it fijodcnly, ib. 'Iheir 
appearance tluo'-.g'ii tolc- 
fcopcs, 110. Ar»- Iuii'oiiikI- 
cd wish atmofphcres <-f a 
prodigious lizr, 111. Have 
lumctimea different pbaU-s 
like the moon, ib. Dr Lung’s 
Bccountofthcni, 112. Their 
beads feem to be compefed 
of a folid nucleus aud lur- 
ruunding alisdfphere,, 110, 
na. Nucleus fomettmes 
breaks in pieces, tio,-ll*. 
Are genttrally funiiihed with 
luminous tails which diKtn- 
guhh them from other lUra, 
'43, II a. Different 
pearancei of their tails ex¬ 
plained and xcctfanted. for, . - 
irj. Called beardedc^^-;- 
when the tail bangs 
wards, 114. Extreme 
of the tails of fotae 
114,179. Herelius ohfinW i-a. 
the comet of i 66 f to'esR-ifti'' 
(hadowonitataib'XtS- Ttui!-' 
obferthtun dU^eid ■bj'- 

Hookcjilh -d^tMt.of.tf&o, ' 

the comet Id. 

Was chou^.ipiip&^ of 
durbing the flmhoh'ilif'Mxr-- 
Cury, •'but did ' upt, tb» 
Shown to be inca^l^ of do¬ 
ing fo by Dr'B^ts of Ox¬ 
ford, ib. Account' of the 
different ebsages it under¬ 
went, tb. Undulationof our 
atmofpbere caufes the tails 
of comets feem to fparklci. 
and lengthen, and Ihortcn, tb. 
Why the comet of 1779 
made fuch an inronriderable 
appearance, llK. I'levciiiis’s 
nccoiiKt of the apj-earaiiccs 
of dificrciit conict.i, 110,11 7, 
117, 118, Siippoh’d fo be 
the fur, luiiiieiii i>l v.iiioub 
L ilalliilics, 16-. Held by 
hin'c of tbe ancient Grcrkt 
to be [il.iiicU, iftj. Suppof- 
ed bv Ariltotle to Ic nie- 
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tcors, 164. This opinit'u 
conlradi^tui liy Seneca, who 
fontold llmt their true ua-, 
tiirc ant motions wi;u1J be 
(UkovereJ, ik Only one 
f>f cr id.", Ifij. 

Tli.-ir iippenrancea vary by’ 
nafo’i oi ihnr lltiiation, S;c. 
ill. Supp, I'.il by Keplci and 
I’liidiii ill ill iiiituuils or fpi- 
till), i')6. By ILrnouilli to 
be tlic falillircs of a diUmt 
filaii-t, I (>7. 'I'yclio Urahe 
n vive-i tin true doArine cou- 
ccniinp tiivin, 168. I'ew 
comeih have a diurnal, but 
ull ii;i annual parallex, ib. 
Sitppufcd by fomc to move in 
Kraigbt lines, ib. By Kep- 
Ji-r, in parabolic trajectories, 
ib. Dcnionftratcd by New¬ 
ton to move in very eccentric 
ellipfci, 1C9. roiiiidatto]^ of 
Dr Halley’s predi’Atoii; of 
the return -iqf comet^ 

190. iFeritniica)'times of ^f-. 
f^ot cemmts :deteranh(!d, 
I 7 t. May iomeUfiMS b'S;h*. 

vifible during ithnr penheH. 

ofl, by reafon of _. 

•bore oW ' 
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trao^arertt,- _ 

ftrsted by 

D ue' the- 

s ^ dif¬ 

ferent msgoiitidesit^Bt di& 
ferent diiiances, biit'm|A'fro- - 
queitUy fmtUcrthsnilieearth,. 
1-76. CompuUiHoos of the 
diilances and diameters' of 
fume of them, ib: 7 Eclipfri 
fuppofed to be oirca&bned by 
them, 177. Their tails fup- 
pok'd by Tycho Brahe, Dct 
(J’irtcs, and others, to be 00- 
ciifiuiicd by rcfiaAiun, 178, 
179. By Newton to be a 
v.i] our raifcd by the heat 
of the lun, ib. By Mai- 
luii, to be formed of tlie fun’s 
atirofplKTC, 
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atmofplier^, 179. By Di la 
LaiiJc, to be oecaiioueJ by 
tbc rarcfaftioo ol llieir own 
Btmofphtre, «b. Objcrtiuns 
to Newtijii’s opinion by Mr 
Rouiiiii);i U>< J^y l)i lij- 
niiUon of Dublin, w)io lu|i* 
pofes tlieir tails to bo IIlean;! 
of eledlric matter, 180. Mir 
Ifaac’saccoiiiitdcffiiJtrf.iSi. 

Objeflions to Dr H.inultoi.’s 
hypotliefis, i)}2. PioJigious 
velocity of a comet oblcrveJ 
by Mr Brydoiic, 184. Of 
that of 1680, accordin^r to 
Sir Ifaac Newton, >79. Ex> 
ceflivc heat of that cuuicti 
acconliitg; totbe fume author, 
t8$t 186. Doubted by Dr 
Long, 185. The deluge fup* 
pobd by Wbillon to be oc-r 
cpfloned by r cometi ib. Ap* 
piMt ehanget io the c»in«tB ; ‘ 

^•i^^titdbjNevtott totbtiir;; / 

i86>. He’fup>' Darimfi «t eur Saiibor*<* eru- 
'cificiwruppofedtabebwing 
.Um 8 ton«^i»by*comet, z'yy. 

Mtd a Iciiid Owild nOt bv owing to i'i'O* 
oC^ltall^irlMire^derivedfroA -|Rr«i^i{ri<r.W>he mooo,' 45c. 
titf ib. Co. j p A fiwri et ■ Impra. 

tifailt ,follow 

to ^ PecU« 
OSnpe^ ie rf cBid bodiee 

515. Hbh» to 
dtfKnatfatf of. 
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156J, 24. Explanation of 
the conjutiAions and oppo. 
fitions of the planetx, j20> 

Coii/a/uenrr, motion in, cKpkin* 
cJ, 292. 

C'JtijMluiivHz of the Cliiiicfc, 
how marked, A number 
of fl.irs arranged in them by 
tlic Cinihleans, 6 . Moll of 
them fnppufcd by Sir Ifaac 
Newton tube tneenled about 
the time of the Argonautic 
expedition, 8. Ufei of tbii 
divilion of the liravene, 403. 
Catalogue of them, 406. 

Cnjvrnicui rceivei the Pytba- ’ 
gorcan fyftcm of aflrooomy, 
22. Dctermlnei the pens, 
dtcti time of the noon, 4*3.' 

Curve, of my. kind .mliy bd 
defi^bcd by. a body aSed 
upon by 'pfojedde aod' ces* 
tripetaf-foreea, 259^ ' 

D, 




Df h 


riW. 
i.hy'iDei 
hfaeilboOt fo> 

, • DetnoB* 

•fteK'ed^^^ij^isfcwlcBi to pale 
thro* tm.plRMta^ tegiuDB, 

Bnd tolfegeOcTBllyinvillblcat 
« fmallrt diftaoce tlian Jupi. 
ter, 299. ^ia cxi>lanatioH of 
their mot^r and direAions 
liow to etdculate them, 300, 
501. Why they move in 
placca fo different from thole 
of the planets, ib. 

'm-ftariitm, 492. 

■afi^gmlion, penend, fiippofed 
by Whiilun to be uccahuned 
by a comet, 185. 

'tijunffion of S.iiuin and Ju¬ 
piter, obfen^^^d by 'I'ycho m 


_._.’«Na«tai 

be doctf ODddCpQUl, 
• 185. • 

Dei^fkf of' tbe heavenly bai 
dies, how determioed, 310. 

jDfj CiirtTi objects to. tlic pra> 
jcA of a refiefiiog teiefcope, 
3t. His optoiog concerning 
the tails of comets. 179. 
His fyllem overthrown by 
Newton, 36t. 

D'ni/^onii/t, method of dividing 
quadimuB, &c. by them in¬ 
vented by CbancckTan Eng- 
lillimnii, 25. Is not cxjtt 
nnicfs cuM'cd diugon.iU be 
ni.ide ulc of. ih. 

Di‘iii:r^ in life .iniong tl.c Chal- 
deun.s luiii; before iSie Orei ks 
had any knowledge of it, 6. 

DiuaicUr/, apparent, of tiie 


planets differ at different 
times, 32!). Cumpntiiliun 
of their different diameters, 
ib. 

Dlhiialion of the moon’s orbit 
how caufed, z^y. 

Dirrif motions of the planets 
explained, 323. 

DaJlamft aihrotn.'tU ulcfcapet: 
Caution to be obferved in 
cling them, 144. 

DruiAt fuppofid to have been 
well Ikilled in aftronomy, 11. 

Dunn'i account of the folar 
Ipots, 62. Hisnbfervations 
on the tranht of Venus, 78. 
His hypoihcus coneerning 
Variable liars, 196. His ex- 
plflnation of the horisuntul 
moon, 37y. 

E. 

Earth fuppofed to be fpliericul 
by the Egyptians, 6. Its 
rotation on its axis taught 
by Hiceta* the St’raeufan, 1 1. 
A great circle of it nicafnicd 
by Eraioflhenes by means of 
agnomon, 12. Adegrteof 
it Qeafured again by oider 
oftUecalipb Al Mamun, 17. 
True hguie of tbeearib ibf- 
covered by Newton, 34. A 
degree meafured under the 
equator and near the poles 
by order of the king of 
France, ib. Revolves with 
tbe moon about a common 
centre of gravity, 278. Ef¬ 
fects of its motion on the 
^parent motions of the pla¬ 
nets, 374. Its dillance from 
tbe fun, velocity in its orbit, 
&c. 333. Proofs of its nxi- 
tioti, 354. From the propor- 
tranal decreafe of gravity, 

, 335. :ObjeAions from the 
parallelifm of its axis anfwcr- 
ed, 336. Proof of its moliun 
fium the aberration of tight, 
337. ObjeClion from ibe 
apparent motion of the fun 
(iiii\vi.'iid, 340. Proof fioin 
tbc fphcioidal figure of tbe 
inrth, 341. Fiom the cele- 
ffial iippearaiK'is as vivWid 
from drffereiit ptaiiiCa, 343. 
Olijcftiun fiom the peipui- 
dicid.ir defcriil of bodiis ,iii. 
Iwen-J, 344. Its diurnal 
motion illuiliiiiid by exjeri- 
mcnl. ^ i-J. Appeals a moon 
to the inh.ihi; lilts of our 
moon, 3C2. ihs n il 

figure, .ind r:.ll'i a i.ouicid 
lliiidoiv, 427, .jry. 
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El.n Tnmet obferves three Imiac 
ecliples with tbc utmoll accu¬ 
racy, iiy wbiclahe quantity or 
the moon’s acceleration has 
lince been determined, 17. 

Jidipfi'i obl'crved by the Chi- 
nefc,aiid made ufc of by them 
to fclt'e their chronology, 3. 
Of Jupiter’s fatellites, 97. 
At wint time tbrfe ccbpics 
aie vilible, 102. Moon fome- 
limes tbfjppc.ars wlien etlip- 
fed, 146. A bimi.ioiis nng 
feen round the inoon in lb.: 
time of ti.tal ecbpicH nf i!>,c 
fun, 149. A ewjirt fern 
during iht* time of a folar 
eehplf, 172. M..'metimes o«- 
i.ilmnid by comets, J'T* 
Fk'l'pfes parii'‘'.:l.«ilv ikfined, 
426. Wliy lluie air fo few 
cclipfes, 43c. Their.ippe'.ar- 
aiicer dileimined fiom ilie 
motion of llic ii.i'iifi's nodes, 
431. A eomjiUto revolii- 
lUiii of eeiijifes III 223 luna¬ 
tions after the fmt, moor., 
siii'l node ., have once been 1.; 
a line of ci’ijiiiicl.on, tii. To 
know wbvii the ianic eilipfc 
retinns ag.iln, 43?. Felip- 
fes of tbc fun which happen 
when the moon is in tlie d- 
cvndiiig rode eomc in at the 
north pole, and in the di- 
f* iiidi"g node al the foiich, 
ill. Exemplified from ibe 
fniar l el'ple in 1 7^.’,, N'’43 3. 
And from iliai ot 174S, j\* 
434. All the phenonieii.a of 
a (ingle cebple ccMp.Lted m 
about 1000 yin:s, 435. Sel- 
tiom more th.1i) two u.nurk- 
able jppe.iran.x'.* ..f i),c f.imc 
eiliple dining ili.i; jjiriod, 
456. Exi'ii ] 1” of CLlipfci 
coming in by llie norlii j-ale, 
437. Very aneieiit leliplrs 
caiiiioi be I iiLn'.i'vd by I'lir 
tableK:43;'. lb.in eyi.tr 
cannot be f v.\i lii.-.u iw e, or 
nunc tli-in h 1 n . ; "o. I' e- 
bpfei oi tb. lio' I.' :i ire- 
qnenl ih.ni I'l 1' >.< :lii inoo.i 
ib. r I '(• le-,,;: ci> 

biiro;- .irr obis ni.i i!>. n i.)l::i, 
4.^0. '» III.fl iinl a i;ii:i..r eei p- 
les e;.pi > ni.tl, 4 ; 1. llliiili'c- 
tion I'i ihe b.-t.ii.i.ing and 
eiiiinio of a k l..i teiijMe, 443. 
liow the apj.esi.inec of ec- 
lipiv’s i', afkcled by the pnfi- 
tioii cf the earth’s diis, 444^ 
Of till diiv 1 ion of ei'htifesill 
dilTrufit p.arts of the emth. 
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44<f. L(ir.ar eclipfcs'cx* 
^laintd, 446. Wliy the moon 
IK geiwraDy viftble when ec- 
lipTcd, 447. DiflidiUy ill oh- 
fervinjf lunar cclipfca, 44^1. 

ftf ^clipfrii m rl^’trniun. 

iag the iun^itade uf places, 
449. M<.tho(l of coiiflruS* 
ing tablet for (he calculation 
of ecIipfcB,45i. Direftiooa 
. for their ufe, 452. Ucqui- 
fitea for projrfling an cctipfc 
of the fun, 461. Gcoinetri* 
c.il projt'£lioii of an eciipfc 
of the full, 470. Projeftiun 
of lunar eclipfca, 471. Frc* 
rjuency of the cilipfus of Ju- 
jiiter’a fatcilues, 4R2. Ac> 
celcration of tlitfc edipfes 
not owing to the motioin: of 
the fatdljien itiemfdvesi 485. 

its obliipiity dctcr- 
niiiicd by Albutcgniiis to he 
33“ 35', N’17. Senlfd by 
I'nrliach at *3^' 33 1 ', N” 19. 
The fame with the hdiciceu- 
tric circle uf (he caitli, or 
that ill which it revolves 
loiincl the fun, 312. Called 
the tcHpilc bccaufc the ftiH 
and incion are near it when 
fclipfcd, lb. Its oblitjuity 
found to Jerreafe, 407. How 
to find the obliquity of it, 
409. To find the fun’s place 
in it, 4i I. 

Egypt, a proper country for a- 
flixnuinical obfervattons on 
account uf the purity of the 
air, 6. 

Egyptians, their Itnowledge in 
altronoiuy, 6. Suppofed by 
Hei'otlociia to have been in* 
flrndlid in the fcicnce by Se- 
follris, ib. Knew the true 
fignre of the earth, the caufe 
of eclipfes, kc. ib. At- 
tt mptrd to meafure the mag¬ 
nitudes of the earth and fun, 


hot by vvrv erroneoiie me- 
tiiods, ih. Their knowledge 
of aflronomy entirely loft in 
the time of the empexor 
Auguftus, ib. 

Elo'/rie ma/trr cannot be tni- 
nugrd but by allowing it to 
dire6l its own moliona, 183. 
Is capable of m.iking a vio¬ 
lent refiftance in certaincafea, 

ib. 


Kquo! eliiiuiJe injirmatnl dcfi.ii- 
bed, ^oa. 

F.quatiap, time explained, 
F.^uait^JtStr ^fcribed,499. 
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Etjuatorial or partobU olftrva- 
tory deferibed, 504. 

Egninoxei, precifliou of them 
explained, 348. Caufw uf 
their auticipation, 549. 

to mrlk. 

fare a degree of the cartli'i 
circumference, 12. 

Eternity nf Me v/orU difproved 
from ^e fyfletn being evU 
dcntly perilbable, 272. 
Eadoxut firft inttoducee geome¬ 
try into aftronomy, 11. 

Eulert difference bttweeq Ut 
ralculationa and thofe of 
New ton and Halky coacefti- 
ing the periodteaJ retttm of 
the comet ef 1680, N** 
Europe, aftroQomy revived Ift'Ki 
18. • - 

F.eetHtruUy of lift moon’t afiN/ 
found out by HipparciMai 
14. Of the orbita of the 
diftereot planets, 255. In¬ 
equality in the ecceatrietty 
of the moon’s orbit occafiOn- 
ed by the motion of her apo- 
geuti, 396. How to drt«r- 
mine the eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit, 

F. 

EiilUng iodiu, calculation of 
their velocity, 277. 

Faiio's obfervations on the fil- 
lar eciipfc m >706, N” 149, 
Etrgufou't expkpation ef the 
burizoncal moots 574. Hit 

method of drawing a Dei- 
dian line, 376. 

Eemer't obtavatioai ’ «■' jitMt' 
tranfit of V«B*a,'78. ■ 

//aoZ eaifei, )<ficb^a^' 
niun on tbeoi, stie. " 

FiaeJfart. Sec •}' • 

Ektafead appoiiKed alrano* 
mer-royal at Greenwicb, 5^ 
Makes t catalogise ei tkc 
ftari, ib. His ceinpotatMU 
of the height of the a>oofi*» 
atmofpberr, 249. 

Foueky't obfervatiiKis on the 
tranfit of Venus, 78. 

Fpouh a^nmtri, their im- 
provemetiu. 55. 

Full moon, bow to calculate the 
time of it by the tables, 454, 

dJJ. 456. 457 - 

G. 

Cahtr, the Arabian, founds the 
prefent method of trigono¬ 
metry, 17. 

Galileo firft brings triefcopev to 
any perfection, 27. Difeo- 
vers the uncommon fbape of 
Saturn, 105. ^j^ifeovers the 
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fpots on the fun, 58. His 
method of rocafunng the 
height of the lunar moun¬ 
tains^ 141. 

the heavens, Mr Her- 
fi.-fufl’s metbod «f doing fo, 

210, 220. 

Geoi'ralrie la/lfude of a fuperior 
planet, how found, 316. 
Ceometry firft introducid into 
aftrotiomy fay Eudoxus, 11. 
Gtorgimm Sidut, a new planet, 
40. Hiftury of its dilcove- 
ry, 326, tt /eq. Computa* 
tions of it* ^ftance, 330. 
Giaiot the firft made A- 
waviauMier, 10. Tlie oowfe 
«f the faOf ftc. exhibited sn 
ft^globe by sa. 

Oiiit, -impiduBd oacftaal ' oee, 

49 S- . 

GnuM ntiist ' giu i t - fa y f aw- 

: WMtii Is awtheusatkai Js* 

* g2- ' 

€*«(% Arfl affuned m i no* 
'e u w ; principle by Keifcf ,«<; 
Kade fctaa^ «fUt 

fts y a^a rt M t i 
’ dwhbrtiwoed<»y faad Aiki« 
505. Tp t id ii^V 

Grtrits 1^,' 

' aftrai wBityt C 

tWes, L M 


Inttbx*' 

inetliod of tneaioring their 
dimcnfiotts, 220. 

He/toeeniric circlea of the pla¬ 
nets, the fiiinc with their or¬ 
bits round the fun, 311. He- 
liorentrii- latitude of any bo- 
d) defined, 315. 

Herjchel'i account of the fjiola 
on the planet Mars, 82. 
Makes great diJ'covcrics in 
the llany regions, 119. And 
a vaft number of nebiiisr, 
117. His ubfereations on 
the height of tlie lunar 
mouniaias, 143. Difeovers 
volcanoes in the moon, X43. 
Solution of the celeftiai pfae- 
norecna on bis hypotbefit of 
the conftradion of the Iwa- 
vrnft, 208. His oicthod t£ 
-nugtiig ebe Jieavcaa» ato- 
t-ifis.aecMtait «f 4b« iatetior 
-OM^ni^lioc of the Imnnsy 
' »(' 4 ho.>abe. 

' satiwt- ■rf' 

S41. 
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. «»ast-4|f‘ft .Mof^iteUpfe Is 
, 27254 l^rodi&s- •the 

.KtBRi oTaOtMka fyOi 1901 
Fhmiituu, Dr <sf Dublin, Ids 
' hyebthelu cotocning the 
tails of cometf, 180. 

Harvtji moon accounted fur, 
370. Why the fame phe¬ 
nomenon ia not obferved at 
other times, 371- 
/Itawru, Mr Wullafton’s me- 
tliod of making a map of 
lilt III, 55. Mr kici rebel's 
opinion cunceming their con- 
ftru^lion, 202, 214. They 
csiiiiot be properly repre- 
fenttd by a fjhcrc, ib. His 


Ifiko^ 
■ «U tlur 

'«y, l^i jDif««Tmiilkori>iU 
«f thcfhuwta to tbobeeeiw 
trie, ib. Calfafta -ainounta 
of eolipfes, ienM.tlMoHcs of 
the cewfin] iso^oMk *nd at* 
tempta to cakunte the Aia’a 
difiance, ib. This method 
particuIaHiy explamed, 387. 
Its iiifufficiency fhown, 388. 

Jl'trjl'i ubfci vaiioiis on the at* 
mufphere of Venus, 78. 
HuoLt't difpute with Heveliua 
about the fuperiurity of tc- 
3 . Obfiervea 
the 


lefcopic fights, 30. 


4 
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Index. 

the motin a fpot on the 
Ilf Japitei', 92. 

.Hornnnial mean explained by Al 
Hasentiy. ByMrFer^fon, 
374. Hy Mr Dunn, 375. 

fforixoninl/litralhix of the moon, 
how to lin«l It, 37y. 

Jiatrox firttobferveR the tranfii 
of Venus over the fun’s difk 
ID 1639, N" 29. 

makes great improve* 
ments in the conttrudiion of 
telcfoopes, 31. Difeovers 
the ring of Saturn, 104. His 
fiippofitiou concerning the 
plnnetnry inhabitants ciiticif* 
ed by Dr Long, 137. 

H)ira, account uf a variable 
ftar in that cunftclliition, 50. 

Jitinttatim, hoiv a fpot may aj^ 
war to make one in the fun'a 
■Nmb, 138. 

Xss&OMi their fi^ pragya&io 
'«Aro*e»T «i 3 «orA» Mt 
-£«uvSw.v««^ 

fnJhiiar^’ldnnsu,'' V>» 
' toAid,ab^.'|pDC«ame (h* 
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erbit of their primary, ib. 




l.HiW«fv S’* Aceu. 
nM^tiUra c€ tbe aotiotii of 
coDUKifed by 
Watfrotifl, 35« |Jia belts 
flrftvvKeovCRd by Fontana, 
jiu fiohtacinn sanllel to 
tme ..MeebeTf. and at other 
time* oet, ib. nse motion 
ef tbe planet on hit axiwde- 
termhied by the motion of 
fpots appearing in the belts, 
93, Has no diifercnee of 
feafons, 94. It attended by 
four moons or faicUitcs, 95. 
Thefc in their Tcvelutioiis 
make a fmall angle whb the 


Their greateft latitude only 
2* 55', ih. Their diftancej 
ond periodical times, 96. At 
what times they appear di> 

reA, retmgraHe, ttr. ib. flf 

their occultations and cclip* 
fea, 97. Appear like lucid 
fpoti on the body of their 
primary when puffing betwixt 
us and it, ib. Sometimes 
appear as dark fpots in that 
cafe, 98. This foppofed to 
be owing to fpots on their 
bodies, ib. Vary alfo in 
their light and apparent mag* 
nitude from the Xamecagw, 
99. .Seraetimea Usem Icfa 
than thew Aadowa, ib. Ap¬ 
pear alwayaroufl^ witMut 
putting on any of tbe pba£es 
^omriDoos, ^4^.vhataifea 
their IhodmirMUy be.(ivn.M 
thedl&of Jtip^,if^T1iree 
- of thM e^pM iMMry rev*, 
btfoa^aot*. AtwUiiinei 
tid oocuttatMiiu 

illMlM tsMOSM-WI* 

•to sen «>«.. Of 
d ^^icer. and the 
fofiKiiar. pbuKta, ifla. 
by.'OqtueMeOt to 3330 
Oor- BiOOO bgbt, l6>. 
nfiOBi^ Mtardcd in their 
jjfotfte by tbe.attrition.of 

JlMKtan 

9 at^^li^ehtSiiepced 

!. power of 

. 

M «Baeb 
. iW^^bs'loo. 
iCiae* denfe, 

'jao. HWiio End thekiD* 

gitude efplaoM'oh earth by 
the edipfn of Jupiter’e fa* 
tellites, 46a, et fei^. Fre¬ 
quency of thefe Cclq>l<»r ib. 
The fatdbtn 'never cclipfe 
«ne anuthei^ ib. At what 
times the unmrrCous or e* 
tncrfintit are to be ubferveds 
483. Sec^ri!/;aud Eclip/u. 
K* 

Keill'j method of finding the 
diftaocc of the fuu by ob* 
ferving exadlly the phafis of 

the muon, ^93. liilu&citftiuy 

of it ibuwed, 393. 

Kephr, his difoivcrics concern¬ 
ing the pbintar}' mntiuiis, 
20. liRagiiii.'s the planets 
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and comets to be animated 
beings, 1615. Shows that 
the comets do not move iu 
liraight lines, 168. 

L.' 

J^ct ffaiHe conftriiAs pvr^TIrnt 

folar tables, allowing for the 
attradtions of tbe planets, 3^1. 
Determines the parallax of 
the fun nut to be above ten 
feconds, ib. 

Latitude of any pheDomenon, 
its diAance from the ecliptic, 
315. ' How to find the lati¬ 
tude of any place on earth, 
408, To find the latitudes 
of the fiars, 413. 

Ltmd, profeflbr at Peterfburg, 
hMohfervatioDs on the Gear- 
glum Sifus, 330. 

ZsXvtfiwi of tbe moon, an ap- 
. parent inequality in her mo¬ 
tion, owing to her equable 
revolution on her axis, 420. 
L'ljhittini, fuppufed tu be fre¬ 
quent in the moun, 153. 
U^hl, its progrcdTivc niuliun 
difeovered by the vclipfes of 
Jupiter’s fatcUilcs, 33. W’liy 
it is not refracted by the 
moon’s atmofphcre, 148. 
That enjoyed by the fuperior 
planets compared with uiir 
day, ifia. In what cafes it 
may be fuppufed to return 
. :to the body that emits it, 
198. Ita aberration, 337. 
, .JUavelocity, 338, 41^4. 
iMal at^Iiae explained, 318. 
L^MrUhmic .tiiliei, by whom 
oompofed, 28. 

iMonUmt, faid to be known 
by the Prince of Hcifc he- 
'■ fore they were difeovered hy 
klaper, 23. Of their difeo- 
.very by the Utter, 26. 

£afigt pr« bu opinion uf the 
. ^fervationi concerning the 
atraulphere of Venus, 79. 
His explanatiuti of the diLp- 
. -ucannee of the fifth fate!- 
lite of Situm, 108. His ac¬ 
count of comets, lit. Of 
the fpots uf the fun, 59. His 
conjefiures concerning them, 
127. Supnofes that fome 
of the dark fputi uf the 
moon may be fear, 146. His 
anfwer tu the arguments a- 
gaiiiA a lunar atmofphi-re, 

147. Hi. apiliioii uii the 

plurality of woilds, 137. His 
cuiijcflorcs whycuii'cts may 
fonKtunts be iuvilible in 
tbeir perihelion, t72. 
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Longitude, the method of dif- 
covcriiig it at fca by the ap- 
pulfcs of the muon to fixed 
Aars, propofed by Warner, 
21. Of difcoveriiig the lon¬ 
gitudes of place, on earth by 
the eclipfi's of J upitcr’s fatcl- 
litfs, 27, 481. What faicl- 
litcs arc muA proper for this 
purpofe, ib. Warner’s me¬ 
thod brought to i>crfeClion 
by Kevil M.ifkclyoc, 36. 
Longitudes uf the celcfiial 
budies defined, 319. Longi¬ 
tude eafily found by the lu¬ 
nar iiiluhil.|ius, 354. How 
to find the luiigitudcs of the 
Aars, 413. 

Louvi/le'j obfervations on a lu¬ 
minous ring luunJ the moon 
ill a folar'.'cliiife, 132. 

Lunar inh.ihitaiits, how tliey * 
can meafuti the year, 333. 

M. 

Mairau's opinion concerning' 
the tails uf ciimcts, 179. 

Aiiip of the heavens, Mr Wol« 
lalliMi’R meth'ad of to-.iftruc- 
tiiig one, 35. 

htaraldi's uhlervaiiotis on the 
fpots of Mil s, 8s. Obferves 
bells on his d'lk, ih. 

Munnert eompafs early known 
to the Cl-.hief..-, 3. 

Mart full ohfei'vcd on his diflc 
by Ciiflim, who determines 
his revulutiun iu 24 hours 
40', N* 80. Ei roiieoufiy lup- 

pulcd by e'lhe'rs to revolve 
only ill J3 hours, ib. Ma- 
rahirb obfi I v.iiions on them, 
ib. His bells fuinctimes pa- 
talkl to Ms cvjuitoi, and 
fomrlin.c not, iL*. Bri((hc 
/pots iibouC his poles, bi. 
Mr Hrrfi lid’s aecoiini of 
thefc fpi-ls, 82. The circle 
of mutiuii uf the north polar 
fpot at fume diilaiice from 
tlw pole itulf, S3. Not fo 
with tlic fouih polar fpot, ib.. 
LxaA |>oi'ilion i>f the poles 
of this planet, 84. Oftlic 
fcafutis in M.irs, S3. Mow 
to cuni|iJte the dcduiatiun «C 
the fun on tliis pliinct, ib. 
a' corliiliTjblc rrfcniblan&e 
betwixt the cimh auJ Mars, , 
86. The white fpots about 
the poles fuppofe'd to be oc- 
caliuTKd by iiiuw, 87. Has - 
a fpluToidal form, 88. Dif¬ 
ference betwixt his equatorial 
and polar diamtlcT*, 89. Of 
Ills atmofplirre, 90. Dcnfiiy 



of tt probably overrated, ib. 
His paraliaxi 394. 

Vr^chne, Mr Nevil, fuccecds 
Mr Dlifs in lU« office of a* 
llronomsM'oyal, 36. His 
account of the proper mo¬ 
tions of fcveral itars, 237. 
Hes dctciStion of erroi's in the 
obfervation of very fmall 
339 - 

Vaufi-rJuh, liis conjeftut^s 
concerning the appearance 
and difappcarance of ilart, 

ffjfrr, extraordinary cxactnefs 
of his tables, 35. Account 
of foiiie of Ills obfervations 
on moving lla’-s, 241. 

tTrt/?,ini-u/ /’iir.’Hix di'fcribed 
by Mr Fergufon, 491. 

Vacury, aj'pcuraiicc of tliat 
jd.iiicl to the iiakt'd eye, 40. 
Somnimes apprjrj as a dark 
fpiit on llic f.iee of the fiiii, 
T}’,. Has liic pliafia of the 
J..0011, 64. Thought to he 
ill danger fiom tiie comet 

of ir-H* • ' 7 - 

aV.oiit the polar regiors of 
this j.hinet poiiibly may nut 
hr greater than that oi tlic 
wanner regions of the carili, 
iSi. 

h’lrUiju rcrgiifoti’* me- 

thud of drawing one, 376. 
An.uher iraire exaft, 377. 

yierj.nnus founds the Royal 
Ae.idiiny of Soiencea at Pa¬ 
ris, 30. ProjjolVs'u relk'dting 
tiltfe'.'pe, 31. 

Melon invents a cycjc of 19 
years, 11. 

l/M!V.jnr, their nietliod of di¬ 
viding the yeai, fee. J. 

MicheU’i conjeChires concern¬ 
ing the nature of the fiacd 
ftais, 197. 

Mkromler firft applied to te- 
Ufeopes by MrAuzout, 3t. 
The fame invented before by 
Mr G'ifcyigur, ib. Obj';rt- 
glafs micronieter invented by 
Ml' Sliort, 32. 

\ii!ly v’lir, Its white colour 
ain-ibed by Pj-.hagoras to a 
number of fmall flais, II. 
Jlnfulvi'd tiiCcrely into fmall 
ll irs by Mr Herfelirf’s tcle- 
for'pe, 203. Inciedilde num- 
T of fiarsjtllftlwvi d in it, ib. 

iF'to furroind 
Of the 
|C-9. Why 
ratuio will 
i ..ve (ti ' way, lb. 



eclipfc from a aumber of re- 
lations, ib. Dr Hailey’s ac¬ 
count of a foUr eclipfc in 
1715, N® 150. Ohferves 
flaniea like lightning to pro* 
cced from the dark edge of 
the moon, tyi. Louville’s 
obfervations un this eclipfe, 
ib. Siippofes the flafhes ti> 
bercalligiituiiig, 153. Great 
height of the moon's atmo- 
fpherv accounted for, 154. 
All the phenomena other- 
wife folved by the French 
academiciani, 155. Whe¬ 
ther the light of the fixed 
ftart ia remded in pafCnc 


explained 


Monla'igm obferve; the fatellite 
of Venus at the traiidt in 
. 1761, N* 76. 

Mbntanfre'i account of changes 
among the fixed {l.irs, 46. 

Moou comer, into the fame fi* 
tualion with regard to the 
nodes, apogee, &c. once in 
Ctio years, x. Her motion 
difeovered by the Chaldeans 
not to be uniform, 6. Caufe 
of her eclipfee known to the 
Egyptians, ib. Held to be 
an opaque body receding 
the rays of the fun by Tba« 
les, 9. And by Pythagoras, 

II. Said to be habttitbie 
by him and Anaxagoras, lOi' by the 0698,^ 156. 

II. The fpott aod phaGri. drs eeadhtiiea i^nft a lu- 
of the moon obferved by He- ' 
velius, 30. OecuUatioa tif' 

Jupiter obferved by him and 
Dr Halley, ib. Her appa* 
rent motion, 38. Appeal 
ance through a telefcope, 63. 

Great tncqualities on hff 
fuifaoc, 140. Method of 
mcafiiring the height of her 
mountains, 141. Their height 
greatly overrated, 142. Rlr 
HcrfciKl’s obfrrvations on 
them, 143. Hit method of 
mcafuring their height, ib. 

Volcanoes difeovered in the 
moon, 145. ConjeAures con¬ 
cerning her fiibdaoce, I4&. 

Suppofed by fome to ba«« 
an oliGrure light of her owt^ 
ib. Sometimesdifappeartt^ 
tircly in the time of a 
cclipfe, ib. Rcinarfcabll(,^,i'. s 
peainncetin 1703,ib. flyicii' 
on herdilk generally.fthttoh.! 
fed to be hoUow, ib. - 
of them thought by X)vX,oii^ 
and others to be water, ib.. 

Whether the moon hat any 
aimufphere, 147. The light 
cannot be rcfraAed by thlt 
Rtmufiiherc on account of iti . 
rarity, 148. EziHence of an . 
atmofphcre argued from the' 
appearance ofa luminousring 
About the moon in a total e- 
clipfc of the ftm, 149. Ob- 
ferv.itions on an eclipfc of 
this kind in 1706, ib. Cap. 

Stniiynn'sobrervntioiisat Urm 
in Switzerland, iii. Patio's 
obfervations at Geneva, ib. 

Flaindead from ihifc obfer¬ 
vations concludes the lunar 
atmofpherc to be liJo geo- 
giaphical miles hig!i,il>. Caf- 
iliii’s general account of this 

* 4 


Moves equably on her axis, 
which occafions an apparent 
inequality calk'd her libra^ 
lien, 420. Irregularities of 
her motion explained by Sir 
Ifaac Newton, 421. Her 
periodical time dilcovcred by 
Copernicus, 422. Her diur¬ 
nal and liomry motion, how 
found, 423. Place of her 
nodeshow found, 423. Her 
figure rpherica),428. Figure 
of her iliadow conical, 429. 
Why more eclipfus of the 
moon than of the fun are ob¬ 
ferved, 440. Excefs of the 
lunar above the folar diame¬ 
ter, 441. Extent of her 
lhadow and penumbra, 443. 
Why fhe is vifible when e- 


nar! sECd^^Mret.sh. Mo<^ ...... 

'^flyet rwm'-^^ eutb'iaim '' clmfed, 447. ProjcAion of 




I ferntse flfirivRy, 

tim «xpbwie^''.^i- 
nearrft ibe 'emts: 

of rise dlbjiL(Kkji 

38j.. ‘.Wwe'rff. 


‘the 
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•cebtHyt'i 

35 o,e</<fi 
pbuftcd, MJ.". 
ated, ^4. .Never wpeen 
perfitAiy ftiond, 336. 
able feprefentatiou of her 

i ihafes, 337. Delineation of 
ler path round the fun, 339. 
Her path always concave to¬ 
wards the fun, 360. Why 
her edge always apjiearseven, 
3f>2. Revolulionofheruodcs, 
372. To find her horizon¬ 
tal parallax, 384. The beft 
method as rcconimeiided by 
Mr Ftrgiifoii, 385. Diifi- 
ciilties in the calculation of 
her place in her orbit, 419. 


them by 11 

• Con}eAu|^^i^ri^;gj^P 
forraatii^'^iS. ATgUta|iiti 
friim obfenaUoM; 4 )q 
that the UniverK 
fed of hebule, 2 j8.' £«teot 
of the ucbuUe is 'wldcb we 
live, 224. , 

Nfit) mean, how t,o calculate the 
time of it, 43a, 433. 

Newton, Sir Ifaac, makes the 
firft reflcAing telefcope. 31. 
Reforms the tbeorctica] part" 
of allroiiomy. ib. His opi¬ 
nion coiiccnibg-the fun and 
fi«d 



Index. 

fixed ftan, iJi. Dctermiac* 
till' true patlu of tlitf cornels, 
169. lliA opinion concern- 
ill}' llicir botiics, 175. Of 
tlirir tails, 179, Of the 
ngf* wliiih ai>[>urei.tly 

taKi. plaee in tlico), ibfi. Of 
tUc apiuaraiicc of new il.ii'., 

194. Explanation of till-!u. 
larfy(ls:non li:s principles, 
*J 3 * 

NieMj'jit on fi ial caiiri-s, ;6o. 
Uvda of the planets explained, 

*54» 3'7* tooon’a 

orbit, 187. Motion of them 
explained, 289. Revolution 
of thofe of the moon, 37a. 
How to find.the place of tUe 
moon’s nodes, 4*5. 
Utmgifmal degree explained, 
3 f 8 . 


S T R o 

Of the planets. 


A 

ed, 291 
32 J- 

PerHifhon of• the planets ex- 
plained, 254. 

pL-riodical times of the planets, 

how foiiutjy 

Phnfrt. Sec Mof>n. 

P/jifniri.wj lirft apply allrono- 
ifiy to mvigatiuii, 57. 

Pi^oft Mr Edward, his account 
of variable ftarc, 47. 
Pl/it.'i'irium, Jones’s, deferibed, 
489. 

Planetary nehuln. See Neiu» 

u. 

Planets, law of their motion 
difeovered by Kepler, a<S. 
Why fb cafled, 40. Appa¬ 
rent magnitudes, dtc.. 40, 
4n 
m* 


N 0 M Y. 

rays of light, an obllade to 
the im])rovement of tele- 
fcopcs, jr. 

Itex’olutien of a body round a 
ccnlre explained, 258. 

Rtghmonlojius, an excellent a- 
flroiiomer, ?o. 

Ricciolas’t method of findiufr 
the fun’s parallax, 591. Ini 
fulEcient, 393. 

Rohijln, ProfefTor, his account 
of the Georgium Sidus, 328, 
tt/eq. 

RowsiMig'i ohje^inn to Sirlfaac 
Ncwton’shypotliclisconcem- 
iiig the tails of comets, 179. 

Royal SocUty founded by Ol¬ 
denburg, 30. 


. S. 

4 ** See Htnwy, Vt- or, a Chaldean period of 223 

lunations, 6> 


»y^- !• L . r -■w.. ’ jonations, o. 

his method of dividing ; fiata. emhrbecf the Ptolemaic Saleirnet, See Fenm, 

jSr^”V ^ ^ »t. Saturn, and Georgium .Csl;s. 

TTr,7»*r ‘.h • - ;-n - ■ argttiBcati difeovered by Huyt'cus 


: 'Hoi^. $4 find'' 1^'' iiuft' 
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for aild againft if, ley. 

JtaowB to the. Chi- 
ve&ii f. Height of it at 
- JBitntmRd 59* 37' 33", N* 
Seenu immoveable in 
39,. 

moonlight In wtti- 

, “» 37 $. 

M tM e^wnoxes 
pW out "by Warner, *t. 

I fy.ftm «'^ono. 
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r;<iddiMa of doohla, 
B 9 .' find the ho-.’ 

moon, 

8^--^4^ioaa methods 
g ibe pandlax of the 
>j9«. All of them 
iofaSeitfQf. ^3. By the 
parilkit. 01 l»ri or Venus, 
394, How to com¬ 

pute via didaoce from his 
parallax, 39$. 

arlielei of matter attraff each 
other according to the fame 
law bbferved in otlicr bodies, 

307. 

tntiulums .* The laws of gra¬ 
vity explained by them, 303 


aftraaemrr 

olitBRei^ 

pansdrobferst^ £ftgk mt. 
Bvtes, Reamiog qua- 
dnmt invented by f^dky, 
32- An inlhniiucBt of the 
fame hind formerly propofed 
by Sir Ifaac Newton, 32, 
Aftronoinical quadrant de¬ 
feribed, 497. Portable one 
dcfciibcd, 4 i';8. 

K. 

Rei'ifrocal dtiplicate proportion 
uxjdaiiieii, 264 

ReJlrUing teJcfccipe propofed by 
Marfviiiiiis, 71. Carrivd in- 
tu v.xccuUuii b)’ 3 ir Ifutic 

Newfon, 32. 

Ri/raftion fjrit treated of by 
A 1 Hawn, 17. 


-j ........ jwj. 

of the moou explain- Ri'frang'hitily, different, of the 


to be encunipalTcd by a .iinri 
31, 104. Account of it.? 
appearances, ib. The lii’iT 
probably revolves ou »ts axis, 
lOjf. Belts diftoverod on 
him, 106. Is altiiiJcd by 
five fatellircs^ioy. Account 
of their diftanccs a.id peno- 
dicai times, ih. Arc veiy 

■ fyjom eclipfed, ib. I’lfih 
futellitefomctimct difappears, 
108. Affe&s the periodical 
times of comets by itB at- 
tradion, 191. Has ineg'i* 
laritics in its motion uiiac- 
coontahle on the principhs 
of graviution, 269. 

Sebt'uurU account of the folar 
fpots, 61. 

Schtuthw^t account of a fol.ir 
eclspfe, 149. 

Stafmt tf the year particularly 
cxplaliteeh, 34;, 346. 

Secondary planets, their motions 
explaiocd, 273, et/eq. 

Semin lumnofa. See Zodiacal 
light. , 

Strptitlarntt .a new (lar ap¬ 
pears in thaiconflellation,4j. 

Short obfrrves the fiitcllitc of 
Venus, 75. 

Sidtreal S^esn, proofs of ours 
being a nebula, 22t. Side¬ 
real year lias 3dd days, 181. 

Sohr fyjiem, velocity of itsfup- 
pofed motion, 233. 

Se'lflitet, fiimmer and winter, 
explained, 343. 

Sphrrnalccn.husd, a new curve 
dcfcribvd by Mr liciUn.}, 

2.14. 


59 < 

S^oit. Sec Sun, JufiUr, ftc, 
Stanyou, Captain, his obferva- 
lions on a fol.tr edipfe, 149. 
Stars, lixi-d, their motion in 
longitude tl.fnovircd by Hip- 
parchiip, 12. Cjtalt'gue ol 
li.xcd liars m ide i.y 14 
An^tiier by Ulug 15 .g, 17. 
PiiCCsof 400 of them feltled 
by the Laudg-avc of IIlITc, 
23. Another caialo;'iiL oi.idc 
bvTyclio Biw'n, 24. Tin ic 
liars feemiiigly d.'!ti ii.‘'.il.lc 
and geiicriiMe, 44. H.Hil- 
ley’s hilliry of new oi.ts, 
45. Moiitaiieie’o aecouiu .jf 
rhauge.? amoii;' I'icm, 4(^1. 
Mr I'jgijt’s reirarksoii llic.Je 
whkli clian;>c ttuir lo.'lrt, 
47 > r/ f-q. Number of )! .;.d 
liars griatJ) Kin-.Mi'ctl } y te- 
l.feope-, i 19. Of i|i,.ir oc- 
Ciiltaiipiis by ihe mr-uii, lyrt. 
Suppyfed to be 192. 

t-.'llll i^tUl'Ca Conci.1 ti.c 

vaiiab'e ibrs, 104, toy. in'i, 
2;i_, 2?J. Mr M.'chUi's 
Conjv'lurLS riiuct riiio.g ilnir 
r.a'.i'c, 197. 

Pi til’, ir iir.ghtnef.. \mi1i tii.it 
of tiu- fin, u; ;. ho~.<e hara 
fuppoful to b’’ f,i'. ‘I’Ui <,f 
o'.i.cr’,, 197. liij'j- if. 

cd mo'i.ai, and thni ot tlic 
fjJ-.ir fylK'in. : a f, j, 

1 lieii didaiu e iinnu iii’u'-.iMe, 
39S. A\"tiy they 1,^0 ib 
b g to t!,C r..’s.e;l ly.., 

Tlieir di.lbi-M n>,i.,’;i.U’jvi.:, 
■too. TtUb-.-.plc d.r., .jcr. 
Unformed ^r.*. 

Stjr.gs.ug.-. S.c Cr.;.-. .... 

Sirut.i. .See AV, 

hiiti, bis i!’diienriii’.'d 
by And.irJ,.-.., 12, l>y p;. 
raloilliciKs,, lb. 
rent mot:.111. 37. AiVoiiiit 
vf his appcari’ire tliio‘in|i 
teltfcopes, bis fpi-t,, and eon- 
jtt‘iircsconc:n;iiig ibcin, rg 
et frq. J 2 i r/ /-y. See .iffu 

Mon, Rdt^Ui, Di.hnutimi, 

&e. 

Superior Phsn'ts. Sec /.Its, 
'japi/ir, Sisluisi, and G.ur- 
g.iiin Sidi't. 

Smii, vdi ittblc liar in that eon-. 
lltlliUiou; 51, 52, 53, 

Tde/copes introdiiced'iiilo nflro- 
Homy by Calico, 27. Tlieir 
improvement, 31, 

Teltfciipic fights invented ty- 
Hooke, 3c. 
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hale:. 
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7 halei improvfft^tlie aftrouomy 
of the Greeks, 9. 

7 f>untUr and lightning frequent 
in the muon, 153. 

' 7 '$dei { their caufe difeovered 
by Kepler, id, 363. Parii- 
cuUrly expbined by Sir I- 
faac Newton, 363, et/ef. 

7 imt-hee(<er firfl propofed by 
Gemma Frifuia fur finding 
the longitude at fca, ci. 

7 m9charii. See Aryfiilliu^ 

7 ranJ!t-iiiJlrument deferibed, 
500. 

7 rigonfimcfry improved by the 
Arabians, ry. 

7 V<f//<ra/r proportion explained, 
293. 

7 y;h‘j Brahe, a celebrated Da- 
mih nfironoiner, account of 
hit difi-OVLTies, 35. 

V. U. 

/V«a# known by Pythagoras to 


ASTRONOMY, 


be the morning and evening 
fiar, ti. Her tranfit over 
the fun firfl obCervcd by Mr 
Hori'ox, 19. Sp(»ta difeo- 
rcred on her difk by Burra- 
tmi, 63. ObreiAatiuns of 
CalSni and others on them, 
66 , H ftty. Difpute concern¬ 
ing the revolution on her 
axil, 73. Of her fatellite, 
74^77- Ofheratmofphere, 

J 8, 79. Of the quantity of 
eat thii plaaet enjoys, tdl. 
Of her parallax, 393. 

Vluf^ Bef, hit obferwtory tod 
mafuificeiit apptrstnti fj. 
Makes % catatogue «f the 
lUra, ib- 

Un'iver/e, Mr Heiichet'l.'q^* 
irion of its conftruAidOy ' 
Vniverfal equetorild de&nhl^ 

504* 


ValcoMou. See 

Urtnllurg, 'I'ycho Brahe’s ob- 
fervatory deferibed, 13. 

W. 

IVaryintin compofet cxaA ta¬ 
bles of the motions of Jupi¬ 
ter's fatellitei, 33. 

fyarmr’t difcovenes and im¬ 
provements, 31 . 

IVtix candle, its flame Sooo 
times left biighi thau the 
fun, 199. 

Wngia of bodies increafei to¬ 
ward* the pules, 343. 

variable flarin that con- 
fieliukm, 48. 

Utl ^ a ^ bn oypoAefu concern- 
deluge and 

1||^e*,'1^.^4ceoHnt of the 

s /oUr fpniii,' i&ia*^h. 


IndsYv 

ft /eq. Reply to De U 
Landc't objedions, 137. Re, 
marks on De la Dande's 
theory of tlxfe fpots, 139. 
U'ollajim't method of making a 
map of the heavens, 53. Hij 
account of the folar fpots, 
6<. Objedion* to Dr Wil- 
fon’t theory, wiih hit reply, 

Y. 

Tear : how the lunar inhaU- 
tanti canmeafure theirs, 344. 

Z. St 
Zodiac, how divided by the 

Chinefe, 3. Comets are not 
confined within its limits, 
170. DeAnition of it, |I2. 
How divided, jtS. 

ZodiatoJ light, eoojedurci con« 


ceratogu, 114. 




Aftrope 

Wrll, 

t 

Aftrue. 


AST 

ASTROPE WFLLS, near Banbury in Oxforddan, 
arc recommended as excellent in female obfintdioof, 
the gravel, hypocundriac, anj Umilar diforders. The 
water is a biifk, fpir-ituous, pleafaiit-tafled chalybnte, 
and is alfo gently purgative. It fhould be drank from 
three to five quarts in the forenoon. 

ASTROSCOPE, a kind of aflronomical isftni* 
ment, coinpofed of two cones, on whofa furfqce thti 
conllillations, with their tlars, arc delineated* by raetti 
whereof the flats may eafily be knows. The a' 
is the invention of William Sebuekhard, fonO' 

feffcir of niaiheinatics at Tubingen, wbo ^ .^ 

ircalife exprelsly on it in 169R. ; • 

ASTRUC (John), a celebrated fi' 
born in the year 1684, at the little town 
the province of Languedoc. His fttbnv, 

ProtcHant clergyman, bcflowed partiertlfyfa 
the earlicil part of his education. After • 
went to the univerfity of Montpelier, 
created mafler of arts in the year 1700. ' He ' 

gan the fludy of medicine; and, in two ye^ 
tamed the degree of bachelor, having npOS ' 

cafiun written a dilTenatioit on the canfe of tenatSit^ 
lion, which he defended in a very fpirlled maiMer, Oa 
thr ajih of January {703 he was created dodov et 
pbyfic ; after which, before arriviBg at extenfive jpite- 
licr, he applied to the fludy of medical authors, both 
ancient and modern, with uncommon aifidiiity. The 
good (ffedls of his fludy fuon appeared ; for, in the 
year 17 to, be publiflied a treatise concerning nitfcular 
motion, from which he acquired very high reputation. 
In the year 1717, he was appointed to teach medicine 
at Montpelier ; which he did with fuch perfpicuity and 
eloquence, that it was univerfally faid he had been 
born to be a profeffjr. His fame foon rofc to fuch a 
height, that the king alTigned him an annual falary; 
and he was, at the fame time, appuinud to fuperintcr.d 
the mineral waters in the province of 1 -anguedoc. But 
as Montpelier d:d not afford fufficient uepe for bis 
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raa fltrik of- . 
to ptAkfc' i£c«r rube ’ 
ttftflcteacMd^ 
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Atwia, 





^ . 
ASttHlIA, IB tacktt kmf^ 
dacd by Auguflus eorperar of .JUspae,-^Th»'Wwbl' 
taota of this country, along with tkoft qf 
alTeTted their, liberty long after the luft of Sflllk iiad 
received the Roman yoke. So great was twirjdefiM 
of liberty, that, after l^inff cloftly {hut tsp by tkif Ro^ 
man afmy, they endured the medl terrible cslaiDUsea of 
famine, even to the devouring of ofte another, vtthet' 
than fubmit to the enemy. At length, however, the 
Attunane were for furrendering : but the Cantabrians 
oppofed this mcafure, maintaining that they ought all 
to die fword in hand like brave men. Upon this the 
two nations qiurrelled, noiwithflanding their def^Krate 
fituation ; and a battle enfuing, 10,000 of the Allii- 
rians were driven to the iutreacbmeiiti of the Romans, 

whom 
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AfluiUnvhom they Wcrced in the moft moyini manner to re- at Ephefns was a refuge for debtors, the tomb of The- AVhnt 


II <i'ive them on any terms llvy plcahcl. But Tiberius 
Aiylum. tiie emperor's f(»n-iii.law refufmg to admit tlitm into 
the camp, fome of th> fc iniliappy p^nple put an end to 
their lives by failing upon ihcir I'wu fwordb; othiTS 
li'rhtin'^ grvat fittK threw thcmfelvcs into them, while 
fomc poirmicd themfclvcs by drinking ibejuictof a 
yenoBii-iis licrb. 

'I’hc campaign being put :in end to by winter, the 
next year ilie Afliiriaiis fummoned all their ttrength 
and refolution ag^unll the Romans; but notwithanding 
their utmoft efforts of valour and tlefpair, they were 
entirely defeated in a moft bloody battle which latled' 
two days, and for lliai time entirely rubdiiefl. A few 
years afterwards they rebelled, in conjunfiion with tbe 
Cantabrians j but were foon reduced by the Rotaans, 
whomaffacred moft of the young men that were capa¬ 
ble of bearing arms. This did not prevent the» from 
revolting anew in afhort time afterwards} but widiout 
fuccefs, being obliged to fttbmil to Uie Roman power, 
till the fubverfton of that empire by the Gotha. 

Aaroai AS, anciently the kingdom of Afturia, h now 


feus for ftavcb. Amoug tlic RomaiiHf t celebrated aiy* 
him was opened by Romulus bttwcLO tlic mimiils I’a- 
latine and Capiloline, in order to people Rome, for all 
lorta of perfoiis itidilcnmiiiati.^y, fugitive flavcs. deht- 
Oi», and biimiiials of every kind. 'I'lie Jews hoi th<ir 
afyla; the moft remarkable of which were, llie hx 
cities of refuge, the temple, and the altar of burin, 
offerings. 

It was cuftomary among the Heathens to allow le- 
fuge and impunity even to the vileft and moft flagrant 
offenders } fome ont of fuperftiiion, and others fur t!ic 
fake of peopling their cities : and it was by this mean.', 
and with fuch inhabitants, that Thebes, Athens, and 
Rome, were firft ft'oeked, Wc even rend of afylunu 
at Lyoni and Vienne among the ancient Gauls; and 
there are fomc cities in Germany which ftill picfervi- 
tbe ancient right of afylum. Hence on the medals of 
feveral ancient cities, particularly in Syria, wc nie.r 
with the infeription A£TAOI, tuwhich is added lETAl. 
Tbit quality of afylum was given tlieni, atcu'ding to 
M. Spanlieiiii, in regard to their tcniples, and tu th' 


■ principality of niodem Spain, Isounded by BHciy p* gods revered by them. 

tlte eaft, GaUcia oo the weft, Caftile and Old Leon The emperors Hoiiorius unJ Tlieod-ifnis grimtiiig 
on tbe foutb, and the fea on the north. Itcjwfrtf Ac likeimmumtiesto churches the billiops and monks 
it abent J lo mile*, and U» breadth 54. On laid hold of a cctiain trad ur territory, withoutwhiih 
lh«fcudi It it &p*rat«d from Wfl^ andOU Leowbf they fixed the boumlB of the fcculur junrjidicni: and 
hlA atmntaiof W»«r«d wadi The prpvince it fo well did they manage their privileges, that cotiventi 

.iJetAlf fenilcs bat thiply inWiit^. Tb« inhabi- in a little time became next akin to fortrtfTes; wh-.e 
ithU vwe thenfdaM U)- b^g defeepded from the moft notorious villains were in fafety, and bravn! 

-^^m«ni'G«ihk. S^^C-pe«r wbomre the povrer of the magiilrate. 

them- Thefe privileges at length were extended not only to 
thinking it the churches and church-vaids, but alfu to t' e hiihi>]i. 
fffpeminloat and rich fiamiliet houfet; whence the criminal could nut In. len-mcd 

AimPlkvniCtt j^y^lafitteied bythc refpeA without a legal affurancr of life, and an ertiie retmiliou 
' fvivilegct of the crime. The rcafon of the cxtenfion vv.r>, tim' 

jtyflhill^ytn r i T***- T^chmdi- they might not be obliged to live iihogiiiier in th-. 

churches, &c. where fevcrnl of the oc< aliens uf life 
priMtpahty. are could not be decently pcrfurmed. 

ttmCT D'n.. ' But at length thefe afvla or faneliiarirs were rlt’-i 

of ftripped of moft of their imtnnnuies, heenufe they lii'ul 
Ufcillijrt^^ of hit to make guilt and liberlinnge mure bold and daring. In 

i^^^agj^ ^>.ji^ |’apa^3Sji'&'ftitiyft5iisg'.4afPerfia. Xiigland, particularly, they were entirely abohined. 
jE Tffinra 6be See Sahctuaxy. 

| 5 gl>(l»^h child, he ref«^.-*o hiu^'tow^MfeiOB ASYMETRY, the want of proportnm betwi'n 
■ I»i name was Crnu J and Htrpagoa, being the parti of any thing : being the contrary of . 




ijaiDien, «nd<he privi^t 
. T%e heredi- 

priMipanty are 


l^pttMttnr’a fHfeir.sMB!HMftA^ fibc 
:i'fiiiig>evitb child, he refold 40 kili^ Ii&pt m Coob 
la bom. ■ I»t name was Cym j and Htrpagoa, being 
todeflroyh, he preferved it t whkb Aftytgcirfier 
- a long time hearing of, he caufed Harpagiu to eat hit 
pwafon. Harpagut called in Cyrus, who detbroiied hia 

E iadfather, and thereby ended the monarchy of the 
edea. See MtniA and Ptasis. 

ASTYANAX, the only fon of Ileaor and Andro- 
macbe. After the taking of Troy, he was thrown 
froffl the top of a tower by Ulyffes’i ordera. 

ASTYNOMI, in Grecian antiquity, magiftratei in 
Atheni. oorrefpondiiigwith the idilesofthe Romani: 
they were ten in number. See .i^l'.DUt. 

ASYLUM, a fanauary, or phice of refuge, where 
criminals fheiter thcmfelvrs from the hands of juftice. 
The word is compounded of the privaiive particle «, 
and / hurt ; bceaiife no perron tooid he takii. 


ASYMPTOTE, in geometry, a line which conli- 
liually approaches nearer tu uiiother: hut ihuugii cciii- 
tiuucd infinitely, w’ill never meet with It : Oiil.ifoaie 
many kinds. In ilrianefs, however, the teim nfynjiMrs 
it appropriated to right lines, which approach r.cini-i' 
and nearer to fome curves of which they are Lid to 
be afymptotet f but if they and their curves .ii'c in¬ 
definitely continuirl, they will never meet. See Conic 
StHioni. 

ASYNDETON, in a grammar, a figure whieh omits 
the conjuiidiont in arcatenec. As in wn;, rldi, vie:, 
where st it left out; or in that of Cicen; concerning 
Catiline, aiiif, txcijjit, txdjit, erii/ie ; or in tJi.1t verl'e of 
V.-gii, 


out of ail afylum witliuiil faciilege. Fcrtf chi fiarnmns, iLle vtlhi, imlitlhu rew-s. 

Theafyla of altarsand temples werevery ancient; and •• 

likewni'c thofe of tombs, ilatues, and olln r monuments AfynJeli.ii Hands oppoffd to polyfyndcion, where the 
of cov.fideriible ptrfmi.igcs. Thus, the tcirple of Diana copulatives are muluplied. 
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ATABTJLUSi in phyAylojfy, a pruTin.-ul wind in 
Ap’.i!':s, cf * dry pinching qiiahi y, and vciy noxiuui In 
its The iiiiciciit iiatUTahfls fpculc of the Ati> 

ht'liis 111 terms uf liorror. on uccouiit of the ravages it 
madt among the fruits of tl>c earth, wltich it fcurchcd 
•r withe iri] uj>« 

ATABVRIS, a very high mountain in the illand 
•f Rliodc‘1 on which, accurditig to Strabo and Dio- 
doiU', S.eulos, there ilood a temple of Jupiter Ata- 
byriiis, w’hofc woiAiip a colony of Rhcdiaii* carried 
into Sicily, whcie a U-inplc was built to tlic fame deity 
at AfTigciiluin. 

A'i’AI.AN'l'A, an ifland iu the Euripue of Eubca* 
near iht. Lorn Opuntii, faid to have been originally a 
k.ity ul the Locri, but tniii from the contioeut in the 
tilin' ul r.n euithquiike, and during an vn^tion of 
Muiiiit/sitna. 'I’his happened in the fourth year of 
the '^3 Oiyn.pi.liJ, ill the reign of Artaaerxes Mae- 
i.ii.'ii (Pliny, Oroliu-i). 

A'i'Ai.ANTlS, A tlaktica, orAtLAHTis. See 
A i [..•.si i>. 

ATAk AXV, a term ufed by the Stoics and Sceptic*, 
to deiiutc ili.it c.ileiriers uf mind cvhicb fecures,ua from 
alt inidtioiir. aiiiing from v.iiiity and fclf cooccit. 

A'l'ARtfATIS l ANUM, the tcuipie of a goddefi 
vuitlippio by the Syrian', and ParthiaoSi haring the 
f.icc of a letirr.aii and tail of a liHi, and called Dereeto 
by tin tJinV-1. I ler temple llou.l lu the city Bambyce, 
c-illed ifi<-;iv.-iids It was extremely rich, 

iiifori,u<.!i Cn.'lfi;.«, in his itiaich againit the l*ar- 
ilii.iii:!, fjviii ievirul dj}s 111 weigliing the treafure. 
\'<>Hius Nuiki s the name uf this goddefs Phanician, from 
/U.hr i!n:, “ the g’c.it lilh.” 

an uiieicnC town of Mvfia, Ctuatcd 
hitvvten Adriiiiyitiiiin and I’ltane, remtrluble for the 
iMarriagc uf AiilUitli- with the filler or concubine of 
tin. lyraiii Hirmua i alfo fur tlie dotage of that phito- 
lojilicr. 

A'i'AXV, in a general fenfe, the want of order: 
With phyrii'ijus, 11 figtiilies irregularity of erifu aad 
paru'yiir.* of ff.crs. 

AI'CIIl’. in cdiTiiiierce, B fmall filver coin ufed 
in Turk..)', and worth only one.third of the 

1 " 

Ai Cl IIFA F-MPNT, in heraldry, denote* the irnni 
i f a pciluii ur family, togcthei with all the cateiior 
uinaireiits <.f the fliicld ; as helmet, mantle, cred, 
fcrc'lii-, aiul motto, togither with fuch quartering *• 
may have lecn acquiied by alliances, all uiarfballed in 
^ dcr. 

.’iTCHIEVK. This term is derived from the 
French mhexer, i. r. tu iinilh or make an end of; but 
figi iliiis, in Its ordinary acceptation, to perform great 
actions or explcits. 

ATE, the godiUfs of mifehief, in the Pagtn theo« 
logy. She was daughter of Jupiter, and cad down 
fioin heaven at thi biiih of Plcrculrti. For Juno hsv- 
iiii deceived Jupiter, in cauling Euryilheui tu be born 
bclure Hercules, Jupiter eaprelTed his refentment on 
Ate, as the author of that mifehief: and threw her 
kcedlung frum heaven to earth, Iwearing Ihe ihould 
ftevci'rituni thitlitr again (//eweri//. x!x. 125.) The 
iiamtof thisgoddefctomes from uroai, »octo,tu “ hurt.” 
Her being the dauglittr of Jupiter, means, according 
*0 mytkoTegillv, that do cvU bappvni to us but by the 


permiflioD of Providence ; and her baiiilbmcnt to earth 
deiiulcs the terrible cQlilts uf divine jullicc among 
mer. 

ATECUA, or Attici'A, an ancient town of 
Spain, pl'sccd by fume in the ruad fiom Antiquara, 

nuM- Aiitc'Cjucra, to Hdpolia, or Seville ^ by othbrs near 

Alcala Real; which lall is the moie probable iitui.tioii, 
becaufe the ilumcii falfum, now the Saladu, was in its 
neighboiiiliuod. Now Telala f'lrja, or TcixJa. 

ATELLA, an ancient town oi Campania 111 Ital), 
between Capua and Neapubs. From this town the .<V- 
tcUanf fabuU, <m Aullotii luJi, tuuk ilieir n.-une. 'i'hi-le 
were alfo called Ofil, frum their luvcntur, in whufc ici* 
ntory Atella lay. They were generally a IpccKs of 
farce, interlarded with much ribaldry and buHuuner}; 
and fometimes were exurdia ur iuterludes prctintid 
between the a£ls of other plays. The uAuis in tliefc 


Ategua 

II 

Atbuniai^ 



farces were sot reckoned among the cuinmoti players, 
nor deemed infamous; but retained the lights of their 
tribe, and u^bt be lifted for foldiers, the privilege ouly 
of free menr < The ruin* of this town arc ftill to be 
fiecn ebbut 11 milei from the modem Averfa, wbich 
was boik oat of Hi sattenaU, 

Al'EMFO oivtTO, it muftc.-Unifies to fing or 
play is as equal, true, and' Juft ttoie. 

ATEIIGATIS, m nythdogy.-a goide&.of tb< Sy« 
aiiiui, fspeofrd to -Wthc motlw of Sesw^nk 
wM rtpewB^ vnek tbe liaoe mid. breafts of a Wo¬ 
man, but the reft'-^ 'her yefevibled a fidw Vof* 
£u* liyi the rem ftgpsite :Wistiieirr’j^ and coa* 
jedurc* that ddcy ab^keft £ipm 

fiftt. ■ ■. . 1. 

ATERNUM ,'% in 

Juni, (CkMarss): a the tearit^ bf 

the 1 ^ 0 ^ abw timi. of Nmilik 

tnated bai tbe 

Italy, aw* tafl^' 

4;. 25.. 

ATHAI 

Perfian 

enfure, IWj 
dept ol the' 
is char^e^ 

nyoia order, 

pUnu; and ^ 

45tb ordn, UmtellMg. The i&wit la aod 

ftriated t ««d the pettts are infteAed and emiMpflsIeA 
Of this geaus Unncoi eBtMncratei oiae bob 

none of them merit particular notice, eaoept rite ^ 
tcnfti, otherwKe called Jaueui erttintr wbtcb grew* 
wild in the Levant and the warmer parti of EurcM. 
The leave! are irregularly difpofed, and formed WC 
thofe of fennel. I'he ftowcrftalk rifes about tvvo feel 
high, fending out many braocbei, terminated at the top 
by compound umbels, cumpofed of nirar 20 fmaU one*. 
Thtfe have white dowers whh five petals, which are 
fucccedcd by oblong, hairy, channelled fruit, divided 
into two parts, containing one oblong hairy feed. 
The feeds have a warm biting tafte, with an agreeable 
aromatic fmtll. They are kept in the ft.ops u a me¬ 
dicine, arc carminative, and faid to he diuretic; but 
are little ufed in pradiee. The plant may be propa¬ 
gated 





r, belosgiaf tb w MnUBdrii cUft ^ 
1 in the oat^ method nshisg adds the 
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A'Vin»fl), g'attj from feeds, which Hiould he fown on an open inary of the true orthodox faith, and a cimderanatiou AiluiuSui 


Aihiiiia* 

tiiiii. 


bed of )i{^ht dry ground ; the following autumn the 
pLinti lliould he taken up, and planted at about a foot 
diftance in a bed of light Tandy earth, where the roots 
will continue fevei-al years. 

ATHANASIA, aoLniLocxs : A genus of the 
polvgaihia arqualis order, belong.ng to the fyngeneiia 
clats of plants; and in the natural method ranking ui)< 
tier the 49tli order, Compofua difcnides- 'I'lic recep¬ 
tacle is chaffy ; the pappus is chaffy, and very (hori; 
Sind the calyx is imbricated. There are 20 fpccies, all 
tender plants except one ; and none of them pofTcffed 
of beauty, or any remarkable property. 

ATHANASfAN ckeso ; a formulary, or con* 
feffiun of faith, long fuppofed to bare been drawn 
by Athanadiis bifliop of Alexandria, in the fourth' 
century, to juAify himfclf againff the calumniet of 
faia Arian enemies. But it h now generally ^ovr* 
ed among the learned not to bare been Ua, Dr 
Waterland afcribca it to Hilary bifbop of Arlca, for 
the following among other rcaftma 1 i. Becaufe Ho* 
noratus of MarfetUei, the writer of hta life, tella ua, 
that he compotedon Exp^au ^ tht Cnrdi s pro* 
|ierer title for tht than that of CrtaJ 6<«* 

ptr which ft now btirs. a. Hilary wac i.^reat, ad* 
tsWaitd foUowerof Sc Aufti&}> And the waole com* 
poStioo of this creed U in a ottai^ apon 5 i Attftin'i 
plan, both wkh rdptA to the Tnirity lad ineairaalioB. 
3. It it Agreeable to tbd ftyU of Haary, at £ir aa we 
]«^£ro9 tie Uttit ^liKia tell; of h» works. Up* 
Oh die whole, he. cqo^wc^ that HHarr bifhop of 
jpjbput the «a«»po{ed Tit Exp^iiim 

^f^h% whidk now fidM tka .oane of the jitlaxa- 
fm Cmdi f<!»rlk9fl£^«f^dAQten dergy, ted Mr* 

tki^T dihfe of ^ o^Artei i Tbt, abolK 

eno«^ to be com- 
.I'*} I pi . .aad for feveral 
I Itbad^Ahf yttotbttirid the omm of Jfia- 
. . eM.^at^-aW 9 ^&/de& Falti rhat. 

• Ij >a ai 1 came ift to re* 

CK«ScRtiy* 

■MJ^t^fiim^tfltieTrkatO'ttndin* 
in oppofitM ChnMryYom ^kna, Macedo* 
.IBmIm, aod ApoUtnariiinb .Tlih is the bypAbefic of the 
ilttiatd author of CnAt^ H^trj ^thtMmaJtan 
Crerd. 

A^.tq {be /eceptiop pf tbb creed' ia the Chriftiao 
chur^ei,. we ,liao^ that it obtained in Frasce h de 
liqie orHioepar, or about 8501 that H was rcceired 
in Spain about 100 yean later than in France, and in 
Germany much about the lame time. As to our own 
uiintry, we have clear and pofitive proofs of this 
creed being fung alteniately in our churches in the 
tenth century. It >ra8tn common ulv in fone pans of 
.Italy, particularly in the diocefe of Vcrmia, abuiit the 
year 960, and was received at Rome about the year 
iOl^i As to the Greek and urientaVchurcbes, it has 
been queffioned whether any of them ever received 
this erred at all ; though fomc very conbderablc wri* 
ters arc of a coiittary pcrfuafion. It appearsthen, that 
the reception of this creed has been lK^th general and 
ancient 1 and mar vie with any, in that rcTpefl, ex¬ 
cept the Nicc'iie, or Goiiftantinopulitan, the only gene¬ 
ral creed common to all the churches. 

As to tlic taattef of this creed, it is given as a fiim- 


of all hcrcfies ancient and modern. Unlmppily, however, 
it has proved a frtiiiful finirce of unpruliiabic contro*, 
verfy and uiichnllian aiiiniu[ity even down to the pre- 
feut time. 

ATHANASIUS (St), hifliop of Alexandria, an.l 
one of the grcatcll defenilcrs of llit faith againll tin" 
Arians, was born in Egypt. He fidjowed St Alex¬ 
ander to the council of Nice, in 325, where hedifpoted 
agaiiiA Arius, and the following year was made hi- 
(hop of Alexandria ; but, in 335, was dejKjfed l,y thr 
council of Tyre : when, having recourfe to the empe¬ 
ror Conllantine, the Ariin depinies accufed him of 
having hindered the exportation of corn from Alexan¬ 
dria to Conllaatinople: on which the emperor, with, 
out fuffering him to make hla defence, baniihed him to 
Treves, The emperor, two years after, gave orders 
that he Ihould be re&ored to his bifhopric: but, on his 
retom to Alexandria, his enemies brought frelh accu- 
fationsagainfl him. and hole Gregory of Cappadocia 
to his fee; which obliged Athitnalius to go to Rum’^ 
to reclaim it of Pope Julius. He was llicie declared 
innocent, in a council held in 342, and in that of 
ftardica in 347, and two yean after was rellnrrd to his 
fee by order of the emperor Conftans ; h'jt after the 
death of that prince, he was again baniRied by tiic 
emperor Conftamine, whith obliged him to n-tii'e ii tn 
th&deferts. The Arians tlicn eietled one George in 
his room ; who being killtd in a popular feditin'i un¬ 
der Julian in 3^)0, St Athanafius returned to Alex.ui- 
dria, but was again bamlhvil under Julian, and rcl'ore'd 
to his fee under Jovian. He .aildreifeil to that e-mpemr 
a letter, in which he propufeJ that the Nicene erred 
Qioald be the ilaiidard of the orthod(;x faith, and con¬ 
demned thofe who denied the divinity of thr Holv 
Gboft. He waa alfo hani/hed by Valens in 367, .aiul 
afterwards recalled. St Athanafius died ou the zd of 
May 373. 

His works principally contain a defenn- of the niy- 
ftery of the Trinity, and of the incarnation :ii.d cliv' 
nity of the Word and Holy Spirit. There ate llircr 
editions of liis works which arc eflermtd; tii.it ofC.m' 
melin, printed in 1600; that «.f Peter Naimiii., i>« 
1627 ( andthat of Father Monlfaiicon. A1 tothe ertt'- 
which bears his name, fee tlic preceding rtviiele. 

, ATHANATI, in Pcrfian antiquity, a hmly cf r.i- 
valry, confiding of 10,000 men, always ci):i:i)!i;c\ 
They were called athnnali (a word ntigm.tlly (inch, 
and fignifying »»nmar/u/), bccaiife, when one of thini 
happened to die, another was immediately appomicd to 
fucceed him. 

ATHANOR. Cbcmifts hnve dillingniflied by this 
name a furnace fo conllrue^led tIi.U it can ulway-. ni.siu- 
taiii an equal heat, and which lhall I.1A u long time 
wilhout addition of frelh fuel. 

The body of the athanor Imi nothing in it parti¬ 
cular, and is conflrtifled like ordinary film,sees.' Bin 
at one of its lides, or its middle, there is an up¬ 
right hollow tower, which communicates with the fire¬ 
place by one or more Hoping openings. This tower 
ought to have a lid which exnftly ulofes its upjier 
opening. 

When the athanor is to he 11 fed, as much lighted coal 
it put in the fire place Jw i* judged neceffarp, jiiii] tlic 
tower is filled to the top with liiilighted fiitl. ' The 
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tower U then tu be ex.i^ly clofed ivith lid. As fad 
nn llic coal in the drr>p]acc is cuiifumrd, that in llte 
, t()W<T falls down and fupplici its place. As the coal 
cout.iiiied ill the inwcr has no free communication 
uiih the e>:tt.riial nir, it cannot burn tilt it falls into 
iht fiit-plnce- 

The uih.inoi beinp much celebrated and ofed by an- 
<icnt chemilU, it has been particnlariy deferibed by 
ninny authors, and was formerly found in all Uburatu< 
i).;s. At prefciit lliiii furnace is much iefs employed, 
mid is e\en ncgUfleil. The reafon of this is, that all 
five anciiiit chemids were in fearch of the art of nia> 
l.iiig gald j and being excited by this powerful defire, 
!ind coiilidence of fuccefs, they fpared no trouble nor 
expenee to aecimiplilh this defign. They undertook, 
wiiiioui hcHutum, uperuliuns which required great 

I. n^'tli Ilf lime and unremitced heat. Whereas nowi 
tlick' ilhiring hopes having vanilhed, the cultivators of 
(lii'iiiilby h.ivc no other view than to extend tad 

J. .r the thcoiy of iliis rITrntif! part of natural philofek 
phi. I'iiik niutive, although undoubtedly much nobler 
I'l.ui the forriicr, Iccms, however, tu bc Irfs powerful 
our moll men. I'or now, all long and libornui ope* 
i.it »iiH whence chenuRry might receive great advaoti* 

are ueghclcd, as being tirefome and difguHfuk 
i'hcic is, in fai^l, a confidcrahle difference betwixt tbe 
In pc Ilf exphomiig a philofophical phenomenon, and 
tliiit of ohtiiiniii^ III) ingot of gold capable of produ* 
i ing many oihtrs. Hence the inflrumcnts employed 
HI lor.g (.])vraii')iis, and particularly the athanor, aee 
HOW much I'l gh'clcd ; and alio bccaufc the fuel ia the 
lowci i, :ipt lu Hick there or fall down at ooce in too 
guiit quantity. 'I'he lainp-furnacc, which if a true 
athuii'ir, may be ruccefsfully employed in operations 
uhidi do not rc(|nirc much heat. 

ATIIAKOTIl, or Atroth, (anc. grog>)v ^ 
name of levcral towns. Two appear to have been id 
S unaria, in the tribe of Uphraim t the one fovr nflcf 
to ihc tH.rth of Svbi'Re, or the city of Samarta; ibe 
other in the confines of Benjamin and Ephnuia,y«tl^ 
as to bc ill the diflrifl of Ephraim rather thaa of iki^ 
tnm fjoihua). 'i'his is X^c Alitrotb AJdar xotOUBi^ 
Jolhiia xvi. 5. from which to Upper Betb>boroQ 
lemls the greaied breadth of the tribe of Epltr^,.- 
ATMELSM, the dilhelief of a deity. See hr 

1 iirisT. 

ATHEIST, a pci-fon who docs not believe the e»* 
iPience of a IXily. Many people, both ancient and 
modern, have pretended to atlicifm, or have beea mr« 
koiied atheifta by the world; but it is juRIy queftloned 
whether any man ferioiifly adopted fuch a principle. 
Tliefc preteiifioiis, therefore, muft be founded on pide 
or nffctliation. 

Aihcifnv, as abfiird and unrcafoable as it is, has 
bad its martyrs. Lucilio Vanini, an Italian, iintive of 
Naples, publicly taught atheifm in France, about the 
beginning of tlie lyih century ; and, being cunvifted 
of it at Touhiufe, was condemned to death. Being 
prefTcd to make public acknowledgment of his crime, 
and to afic pardon of God, the king, and jutlii-e, he 
anrwrred, be did not believe there was a God: ibnt 
he never offended the king ; and, as, for jullicc, he 
wiflu-d it to tlw devih - He conftfTed that he was 
one of twelve, who parted in company from Naples 
C^frread their dudriuc iu all parts of*£urope. His 
^ 4 
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tongue wjs hiA cut out, and then his body burnt, A- 
piil9. 1619. 

Cicero uprefents it as a probable opinion, that lliey 
who apply ihemfcivcs to the Hudy «jf philofopliy bc« 
lievc tlicie arc no gods. 'I'his iiiuO, dcnibtlers, bc 
meant of the ue:i<K‘iiiiv pbihifiiphy, to wlu.'!i Cirvro 
liimfelf was altacln.'', and which doubted of every 
thing. On the conirar)-, the Newtoiiidn j.liilofri|ihei8 
are coniiiitudly reciirnng to u Drily, whom ihiy id* 
ways find at the end of thnr chum of natiiidl caufes. 
Sume foreigners have even thargid them with making 
too much ufe of the notion of a Gud in philofuphy, 
contrary to the rule of Horace 1 

Net Deut inttrjit, rtf dignut viiidu! tiiidui. 
Among us, the philofophcrs have been the principal 
-advocates for the exigence of a Deity. Witncfs'the 
writings of Sir Kaac Newton, Boyle, Ray, Cheyne, 
Nteuweatyl, &c. To wbkh may be added many 
others, iit^.though of the clergy (as was alfu Ray), 
yet have dHUsgWifbod tbemfelxea hy tlieir philofopfai*' 
cal pieeci » behalf of the cxiftenoe of a God} 
<. gr, Oerhani* ]le«tWy» Wbifton, Samvel aod John 
Ckrke» Feoeloo, &e* fio.teise ii UMbfaying of Lm 
B acdOk that .^ough a-fiewinwg of pul^pby may 
1^ • B>«a 3Pto atbei^ o de^ wiO certa^^ 

Cyutiv^^-qv- 

*' "mi 

Biek^ hitti 


Ailiilmg 

II 

Athrn»u> 


tioawMildl^W 
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is the prefdlors of the liberal arta.- held.' ^helr -afiem. 
bika, the ^etorictans decUinicti,'anid the poe^ rduarf^- 
ed ibeir performances. Tlocfe places,, of whidi there, 
were a ^at lutmbrr at Athens, were built ia the owt, 
ner of amphitheatres encompsffcd with feata, Called 
tutui. The three nioft celebrated Aihenca were tbofi: 
at Athens, at Rome, and at Lyons, the fecend V 
which was built by the emperor Adrian. 

ATH£N.i£US, a piiyllcian, born in Cilicia, co- 
temporary with riiny, and founder of the pneumstia- 
fcfl. He taught that lire, air, water, and earth, 
arc not tbe true eivmeiite, but that their qualitU-s are, 
viz. licat, cold, inolAuie, anddiynefs; and tu thefe 
lie added a hfcli lUmciit, which he called /j>‘ri/^ 
whence his fc£t had its name, 

ATHfcHAUS) a Creek grammarian, bom at Kau- 

cratia 
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cratu in iii thf 3(i century, one of the moft 

learned mt II of Ins time. Of all his wnrb^ \vc have 
none extant !iut hi# Di-ipnofophi^, /. e. the fopliiA* at 
table ; there is an infinity of fd^ls and cjiintationi in 
(bis work which render it very agreeable to admirers 
of antiquity. 

There was alfu a mathematician of this name, who 
wrote a treatife on metlianics, which is irifertcd in the 
works of the arcieiit mathemuticinns, printed at Paria 
ill 1693, in folio, in Greek and Latin. 

ATHENAGORAS, an Athenian philofopher, 
flourilhed about the middle of the 2d century ; and was 
n-niarkablc for his zeal for Cliriflranity, and his great 
learning, as apjiesrs from the apology which he ad* 
drelTcd to the emperors Marcus Aurelius AntoDinua 
and Lucius Commodus. 

ATHENODORUS, o famous Stoic phitofepbcTi 
bom at Tavfus, went to the court of Auguftoa,' and 
w’as made by him tutor to Tiberiui, Auguftu bad a 
great efteem fur him, and found btm by experience a 
man of virtue and probity. He ofed toipeukvery 
freely to the emperor. He,. befeM he left (be eoort 
to return bome^ >^fted the e^petor not to give kiie* 
ftlf up to Kunry bift wbenWer be fhould bo fti a 
ion, to th« latUrr of tbe ^b^ba 

be refolved to fty or .dp-iurji tbisg-i. 
not ^e to feeble bad foccefiia du; education of Ti* 
beriue, ■ 

. ATHENO^LZS, 4.|o«ri of the Maflllienfe^ aa 
an^kot'Mlion of^GviA li^^'ooi^eftwvd by_Kard«uia 

l£{^-^Tli«ie SQ* T$thtu by 

mlm-tQie'tbc tt-AiuHtt, 

(ke county of 

G^swjr, 
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WfM.'iht anciew'. 

' IMnee, that 

eM^Wfi^'the whole city i aad went ub^ the name 
of from iu founder Ceeropt, w^m the A* 

theniane in after timea affirmed to have been the lirft 
buildcp of citiel^ and called this therefore by way of 
eminence folit, i. e. the city. In tho' reign of £• 
richtboniut it loft the name of Ceenfla, end acquired 
tliat of Ahem, on what account is not certain ; tlie 
moft probable is, that it was fo named in refpeft to 
the goddefs Minerva, whom the Greeks cal] Aihtne, 
who was alfo efteemed its prutvftrefs. This old city 
was feated on the top of a ruck in the midft of a large 
and pleafant plain, which, as the number of inhabi¬ 
tants iiicreafcd, became full of buildings, which indu¬ 
ced the difiiui^liun of Aero and Catapolis, /. e. of the 
upper and lowiT city. The extent of the citad-l was 
ho ftadij!; it was fiirioiindcd by olive trees, and forli- 
fird, ns foine fay, witii a ftrung palifude ; in fuccerding 
rimes it was eni omprffTed with a llrong wall, in which 
thetc were iiiiic gates, one very large one, and the reft 
fmall. The infide of the citadel was adorned with in- 


numcirtblc edifices. The mod rematkable of which A; 5 i'iiv. 
were, i. The magnifictiil temple of Minerva, dyled’ 
pitiibtniott, bee.iufe that goddefs was a virgin. T!ie ( 
Perfuns deftroyed it; but it was rebuilt with hill T. 
grcptcr fplcndour by the famous Pericles, all of the 
tiiicrt inaible, wiiii fiich fltill and llrcngth, tliat, in Ipiic 
of the rage of time and barbarous uations, it remain! 
prriiaps the fwlt antiquiiy in the world, and Hands 
a witnefs to the trutli of what ancient wriurs have 
recorded of the prodigious magnificence of Athens in 
her fluurifiiing date. 2. The tenipic of Neptune and of 
Minerva; for it was divided into two parts; one faertd 
to the god, in which was the fait fountain faid to have 
fprung upon the llrokeof his trident ; tite other to the 
goddcls proteftrefs of Athens, wherein was the facn i 
olive which Ihe produced, and her image which fell 
down from heaveg in the reign of Eriehthonius. At 
the hack of Mingrva’s temple was the public luafiirj, 
which was burnt to the ground through liir knavery 
of-the tretfurers, who, having mifapplied tlie revLiiucs 
of (he ftate, took this (hurt method of nuking up ac¬ 
count!. 

The lower city comprclK ndcd all the biitldings fiir- 
reuading the cnadcl, the fort Munyelii.i. and llie I 13 - 
veos Phalerum and Piix'is, the Liter of winch was 
joined to the city by walls five mdes in Itngili; that 
ori the north was built by Pencks, ]>ut tli.ii on the 
fouth by Thcmiftoclee; but by degrees tlie turuts 
which were at firft creAed on liiofe walls were tinned 
into dwelling lii/ufcs for the accomnioclntion of the 
Athenians, wbofe large city was now become toofinnll 
for them. The city, or rather tiie lower city, iiad 13 

? ;reat gates, with the names of which it ir not nrcif- 
ary to trouble the reader. 2\moiig the piineipul edi. 

Bees which adorned it, we may reekon, i. 'I'iic liinplc 
of Thefeus, erefted by Conun, near its t. etre. AJj.i- 
cent thereto, the young people pcffoimed llieir e\er- 
cife*. It WM alfo a fanduary fur diHreffed pvifoiis, 
fiavea or free. 2. The Olympian temple entUd in 
honour of Jupiter, the glory of Alluns, and of all 
Greece. The foundation of it «ns laid by iMiilraUis; 
it was carried on but flowly in fucceciiiug tunes, 700 
years dapfing-before it was fii'ilhtd, whuii happuted 
uoderthe reign of Adrian, who was paitieukiily kind 
to Athens 1 this was the finl building inw hieii the 
Athenians beheld pillars. 3. The pantheon, dedicated 
to all the gods; a oioH noble llrui’iure, fiippoited by 
tXO marble pillars, and having over its great g.itr iv.o 
borfes carved by Praxiteles: it is yrt remaining, as we 
ftiall have occafioii to ihow herraftcr when wc eomc to 
fyeak of the prvfent'ftatc of this fitn.ouB city. Infr- 
veral parts of it were ^aoi or p:)rticoes, wherein pcojile 
walked in rainy weather, and ftom whenec h Let of 
philnfuphers were dtiiotninatcd Stoia, ueeaulc their ma- 
ftcr Zeno taught in thefc pnrticues. ^ 

There were at Athens two places called Ctrumieus, Ccuiukui 
from Ccramus the fon of Bacchus and An.idne ; one 
wiihiu the city, containing a nniltiiude of buildings of 
all forl.s; the other in tbe fuburbs, in which w.ik the 
academy and other edifices- The gymnafia of Alliens 
were many; but the in-'ll remarkdidr were the l.yceum. 
Academia, and Cynofarges. Tiie I.yci-um ftoud on 
tilt banks of Iliffiis; fomc fay it was built by Pifillra- 
tus, others by Perkhs, others by Lycurgiis. Here 
Arillolls taught philofophy, inftruding fucli as canw 
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to Kear Itim as th<fy walked, whence tiis difciplesare brick work, ftanding 
generally thought to derive the name of Ptripatrt'ut. 

The Ctramieus without the city was the diQaiice of fix 
ftadia fmtii ittwalls. The academy mude part thereof; 
as to the name of which there is foine difpute. Some 
affirm that it was lo called from Academut, in ancient 
hero, who, when Helen was iloU-ii by Thefeus, difeo- 
vered the plarc where (he lay hid to CaAor and Pol¬ 
lux : for which rtafua the Lacedemonians, when thty 
invaded Attica, aheays fpared this place. Dicxarchui 
writes, that Caftor and Pollux had two Arcadians in 
their army, the one named EthtiUmu, the other Ma- 
rotbus; frOm the former of thefe hefaysthU place took 
its name, and that the borough of Marathon WM fo 
called from the other. It was « fntrihy Bawhokfome 
place, till Cimon waant greatpunA'to have kidridBed^ 
and then it became extremely pkafaot and ddigtrtfld, 
being adorned with ihady walks, where Phto r^ hta 
IcL^hires, and from thence liia fcboltrs were fr^ed iCaa* 
demict. The Cynofarges was a plwe in the fiihwhi 
not far from the Lyceum : it was famoai on .M* 
counts; but particularly for u noble gymnafisM^ freftai 
there, ajipointed for the fpecial uie of fheh MVert 
Athenians only by one fide. In after tiaeo 
ffocles derived to himfclf ill will, by carrying rth itS l-of 
the nubility to cxcrcife with him here, beCaiife^hefitt 
but of the half blood, he could exercife nowhere We 
but ill this gymnalium.' Antillhenes inflituted t Ml 
of pliilofuplicrs, who from the name of this diftriAt.Bf 
jnniry think, were flyled Cynirj. 

■ ’I’lic havens of Athens were three. Firft, the FinMl* 
which was dilUnt abuut 35 or 40 iladia from the cily» 
till joined lliereto by the long walls before>incBtioMd, 
alter which it became the principal harbourofthe 
It had three docks; Caiitbaros, Aphrodil»BBi,and ZdM ' 
the firfl was fr> called from an ancient hero, the feeotid ' ‘ ' " 

from the goddefs Venus who had there two unices, 

.Hid the third from bread com. There were is ' 
port five porticoes, which joining together 
great one called from thence Maera St^ ortht 
portico. There were liiiewife two grett Of 

forn ; one near the long portico, the other actr the 
city. Tlie fecoiid port was Munychia, a promootory 
not far dillaiit from Firxus ; a place iSery ftec^ by 
nature, aod afterwards rendered .far ftroRger by. art, 
ft was of this that Epimenidei faid, if the AthritiaM 
forefaw what mifehief it would one day produce to 
them, they would cat it away with their teeth. The 
third was Phalerum, dikant from the city, according 
to Thucydides 35 lladia, but according to Paufaiiiaa 
only 20. This was the molt ancient harbour of A* 
thens, as Pir,xus was the moft capacious. 

Of this city, as it ftands at pruent, we hare the fob 
lowing account by Dr Chandler, It is now called 
Athinii and is not Inconliderable, either in extent or 
the number of inhabitants. It enjoys a Hire tempera* 
ture, and a ferenc Iky. The air is clear and whole* 
fome, though not fo driicately foft as in Ionia. The 
town {lands beneath the acropolis or citadel; not rn* 
compalliitg the rock wi formerly, but fprrading into 
the plain, chiefly on the weft and north-weft. Cor- 
{alrs iiifcfting it, the avenues were fecurrd, and in 1676 
the gati;s were regularly fliut after fuiifct. It is now 
open sgoin ; but fcveral of the gateways remain, and a 
gWrd oPTurks patrols at midnight.* ‘Some malfes'uf 
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feparate, without the town, be* AtKcns. 
longed perhaps to the ancient wall, of which other' " ■ " " 

traces alfo appe.ir. The lioufes are moftly mean and 
ftraggling ; many with large areas or courts before 
them, in the lanes, the high walls on each fide, which 
are commonly white-wafhed,'rcfledl ilrongly the heat 
of the fun. The ftn-ets arc very irrcgiihar; and an*, 
ciently were neither uniform nor handruinc. They 
have water conveyed in channels from Mount Hymct- 
(Its, and in the ba/.sr or market place is a large foiiii. 
tain. TheTorks have feveral mofqucs and public baths'. 

The Greeks have convents for men and women ; with 
many churches, in which fervice is regularly perform¬ 
ed : and befxlea tbefe, they have numerous oratories or 
chapek, pime in ruins or confifting of bare walls, fre* 
quented only on the aftntTrrfaries of the faints to whom 
they m dedicated. A portrait of the owner pn a 
board Upilaead in them oh that eccafion, and reoioTcd 
wba» tkrMemnuy of the day U over. 

•* Thoidtr of Ckeropi ia ikw a fortrefa with a thick. Citadel, ar 
tfimpikr « the brink of precipices, a»d*^)”^ 

ead^lg-ataq^ aiwa.dbpat twM aa long at broad, 

Some'iMttbM of risd'tioeMkw^ioqiybe dUeofcred 

ott.!^jp»t&de,panka}ariy at ahotW'ddtwHe.anelcas 
.atid^M|.'indty'phcMit aa prit<tbiK''eririi'tikeca of cp- 
:iHlk A 

iecehUif enoided 'oet ^ 
befoR.d^ar* 

'wmoved t»; Ac ^ 
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pkcee'aii-Mpturet'wvTe fo 
u to ft^f P(drtra1<eate^^t afkhT^«(tf'‘.l&'&m 
vtdofiteat nd Stnbo afirma, thA at many wdi^ hi 
reqmred tn trentiog of other ppntbni of AtKcaa aed 
of Attica. In particular, theaumber of ftatflec 'wie 
prodigiotu. Tiberius Nero, who was fond 6f'imigcs^ 
pluno^d the acropolit 'as well a« Delphf'ahd OiyiO^ 
pia; yet Athens, and each of thefe place*, had not 
fewer then 3000 remaining in the time of PUnyl 
Even Paufanius feeirui here to be diftrefled by the multi* 
pKciiy of his fubjeft. Dut this banquet, as it were, of 
the fenfes has lung been withdrawn ; and is now be* 
come like the tale of a vilton. 7 'he fjwAator views 
with concern the marble ruins iniennixed with mean- 
flat-roofed cottages, and extant amid rubbifti: the fad 
memoriak' of a nobler people ; which, however, as vi* 
fible from the fea, fliould have introduced modern A* 

S thens 
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Athen*. tiicai to tnare fnrljr notice. They who reported it wns 
only a fmal! viUa;ft, muft, it hii been furmifed, iiave 
beheld the acropolis through tlic wrong end of their 
tclclcopes. 

“ 'rUc acrnpulit hat nnWf a» forincrly« only one 
whitli fiuntt llji Pincu!.. The areeiiL is by 
traverfet and rude fortifitatiotis forniflied whb cannon, 
but without carriages and neglected. By the fccond 
gate is the llaiioa of the guard, who fita cruft-legged 
under cover, much at his cafe, fmoking hit pipe, or 
drinking cuffee, withhin companions about him an like 
atiuudes. Over tiiit gale-way is an infeiiption in large 
charadert on a ftune turned upGde down, and black 
from the fires made belovr. It records a prefcot of a 
pair of gates. 

Prnpy^les. “ fanhcr ap, you come to tbe ruins of the 

prc^'lM, aa edifice which graced the catraoce into tbe 
Citadel. This was one of the ftruifturcs of Perietes, 
who began it when Eathymenei ism arehoTi,4jj ymra 
before Chriif. It was coBipleted ti &re yrars, -M the 
cspcDce of loia talents. It wot of nafUe« of the Do¬ 
ric order, and had five doen to afford aa cify paffage 
to thc'ntdtitadei mbacK refoned on bttliucfi oc 4 eysr 
iibt) to the KCTopoHii 

*' Whikti^ ndfiiparaa bundNg, ^«chitcd'|iiji^ 
ficle%, wbofc viftimif eMlled kdi fliS, 

£ 4 » w^tbe pbyfuiiraa^pttfed but 

nef^^iAo was yt q dtipiia la .j^'wrikttaku^ 
e4^ n fTM fnid, t* preferabed « evnac^ 

lie wu fpcfldi}# em «di]y cinmd. It waa » 
^ nctojiolia, «'i«d 
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“ The propylca have ccafed to be the enCruiice oT 
the acropolis. The palTage, which was between the 
columns in the centre, is walled ap almoft to their 
capitals, and above is a battery of cannon. l*he way 
now winds before the front of the ancient Aniflure ; 
und Uiruiiig Ui tlic kb hand uiuoiig lulibilli and mean 
walls, you come to the back part, and to the five 
door-ways. The foil without is rifen higher than the 
top of the two imallcr. There, nnder the vauk and 
cattnoo, liea a heap of hrge lionet* the ruin of the 
roof. 

Tlie temple of Vifiory, ftanding on an abrupt 
rock, haa its back and one fide encumbered with the 
modem ramparta. The cobimni in the front being 
walled an. vou enter it bva breach in the fidr, within 
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.T, ■ K ^ '* 'fptaq;»n|(^. rtgh« 

,fiwd-iitiaiBit< A* viinutu^ ana 

k'-'irfea hoped dse gpddefs vooM rc-- 
4Mn for ^Aer <0* ^ fpot. 

wing M.ibc B iw py lda* awd fronting the 
of Vi&H'y, wnabaildingdecOTttedwith paint* 
tag! bf BotygnoiM, of which an accotwt hg^wm by 
Fa^siwea. This edifice, as-well as the temple, was 
of the Doric order* tbe coluoins doted, and without 
b^ea. Both contributed alike to the Diiiformity and 

f randeur af the defign } and tbe whole fabric, when 
Difhed, waa deemed equally magnificent and oma. 
mental, 'fhe interval between Pericles and PtuOmiut 
confids of feveral centuries. The propylca remained 
entire in the time of this topographer; and, as «.11 be 
Ihown, continued nearly fo to a much later period. 
It had then a roof of while marble, which was unfur- 
pafTed either in tbe fize of the Aones or in the beauty 
of their arrangement j aud before each wing was an 
rqueitrian ftatue. 


up, you enter it by a breach in the fidr, wi 
the propyi^ It was nfol by the Turks as a nv 
zine for powder, until about <he year 1656, wht- 
fuddcli exploGuo, ocesdoned by light oing, carried away ^ 
tbe roof, with a houfe creded on it, belonging to the 
oSm who commanded in the acropolis, whufe family, 
ekeept* girl* pmlhed. The women of the aga cun- 
tipucdto inhabit id this quarter, but it is now aUuidoii- 
1^ and in euins* 

The cell of the temple of Viftory, which is of 
wbke marble, very thick, and llrongly cemented, fuf- 
fidientlf witneffes the great violence it has undergone ; 
tbeffones in many places being disjointed, as it were, 

forced from their original pofitioii. Two of thefe 
making an acute angle, the citerioi- edges touching, 
without a crevice and the light abroad being much 
ftronger than in the room, v. hich has a modern roof 
and is dark {the pottiuo in contafl becoming pellucid, 
had illumined the vacant fpace with a dim i-ulour ri-- 
femUIog that of amber. We were dcfiicd to examine 
Aia cKtiaordioary appearance, which the Greeks re¬ 
garded at a ffandiiig miracle, and which the Tork,* 
who.cotdd not confute them, beheld with equal nllo- 
MfipneM. We found in the gap feme coals, which 
kid been brought on a bit of earthen ware fur the 
pwpofe of burning inccnfe, as we fuppuhd, and alfo 
a piece of wax-taper, which piuhsibly had been light¬ 
ed in honour of the faint and author of the wonder) 
bot Mr Swifs unfintunately carrying his own candle 
too ftr.M, tbe bnoke blackened the marble, and dr- 
ftroytd the ^Bomenon. 

•• The building oppoiite to the temple has fcrvcd as 
A-fbunditicm for a fqiiare lofty tower of ordinary ma- 
foary. The columns of the front arc walUd up, aad 
theentrance is by a low iron gate in the tide. It is now 
trfed as* place of coDfiuement for deUnqurntsi but in 
rfiyfi was a powder magazine, in the wall of a ram¬ 
part near it arc fome fragments of exquifite {culpiiire, 
reprefenting the Atheniajis fighting with the Amazon--'. 
Tliefc belong to the freeze* which was then rtanding. 

In the freond century, wbrn Paufaiiias lived, much of 
the painting was impairi-d by agy, but Tome remained* 
and the fubjedi were chitfly taken from the Trojan 
ftory. The traces are finer vanilhed. 

“ The pediment of tiie temple of Viftory, with 
that of the oppofite wing, is deferibed as remaining in - 
1676 : but on each building a fquaic lowci had been 
cndled. One of the fteps 111 the front of the propylia 
was entire, with the four columns, ihrir entablature and 
tlie pediment. The portico, to w^ieh the five door- 
r»y« belonged, eoufilled of a large fquare room, roof¬ 
ed I 
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A<i^ani. ed whh flabs of loarblct which were laid oo two great 
marble beami and fuAained by four beautiful column}. 
Thefe were Ionic, the proportions of thia order bt-ft 
fuuiiig that pnrpofe, as taller than the Doric; the 
reafofl it w-as hkewife preferred in the pronaos of the 
temple of Victory. The roof of ilie propylea, nfier 
ftanding above sooo years, was probably dcAroyed, 
with all the pediments, by the Venetians.ia 1 O 87 , 
when they bacieced the caflle in front, firing red hot 
bullets and tiwk it, but were compelled to refigo it 
agiun to the Turks in the following year. The exte¬ 
rior vvalls, and in particular, a fide of tha temple of 
ViiAor)', rv-tain many marks of their boAilitica- 

The chief ornament Of the amropalia wai the .ptr- 
tlienoii or great temple of a «oft.fu]Wrb and 

magnificent fabric. The Petfiana ltftd bpmod ,the *db 
ficr, which before occupied the £te^ and w»a 
ijfCii.'owpfdon, from its being loo feet fi^uare. ^ 

/eal of Pericles and nf all the Ather\iaiu.«faa ^«sCrted 
in providing a far more ample and glcpno^ 
for tlieir favourite goddefs. Tlie arctitffti (ill- 
licratcs and Htiiius; and a treatife on tbc.^iutM|i)g 
was written by the latter and Carpibs, .. It ipf AC t 
\\ liite marble of the Doric order, the, colaaam - j 
and without bafes, the number in froflt 
adorned with admirable fculpture. The Aoi 
hirlh of Minerva was carved in the front, . _ 

and in the hack, her cpnicA with Neptune fisc 
rmmtry. The bcalls of burden, which bad cony 
up the material.'', were regarded as facred, and rOMli 
pciifed with paAures; and one which had voluflt^n^^ 
headed the train, was maintained daring life, witn^- 
tr labour, at the public expence. . ^ 

H.r Aatiir. Xhc Aatue nf Minerva, made fur thb tdasB|d W.'. 

I'hidias', was of ivory, 36 cubits or 39 feK hm, mV 
was decked with pure gold to the aiaount 0 ^/ 44 . 

Icnts, fo difpofed hy the advice of Periclct U U>ipfr i 
I alien off and weighed, if required. Th£ 
repi Lfeiitcd ftaiiding, with her veiliOBOt tCl''' 
hei feet. Her helmet had a fpiilnx f<^ 
oil the Tides were griflliii. The bead .«f 
on her breuAplate. In one hand ihe. 
and in llic other fupported an image 
four cubits high. The batik of thfc 
l.apitliT was carved on her fandals; md \ 
whicii lay at her feet, the war uf (be gc^an^ 
and the battle of the Atheniaaa and Amsqot,^. 
lier fpear was a ferpeot, in allufion to the 
richtiiunius; and oh the pcdeftal, the birtb of 
ra. The Sphinx, the Viaory, and 6 erpcn^ 
counted eminently wonderful. Tbit IflUgevM ^lK^ 
in the temple in the firS year of (he fiytb Olf ta 
which the Peluponncfiko war began. Tbec;^ wu 
flrippcd off by the tyrant Lacb.arer, when r^tnetriiia 
Poliorcctes con'pelled him to fly. The faoie plunderer 
plucked down the golden fliialdsin the acropolis, and 
carried away the golden Vidforirs, with the precious 
vefrcls and oruaments provided for the Panathemeaa 
^ll^ival. 

V‘'“ The Parthenon remained entire for many ages af¬ 
ter ii was deprived of Uic guddcfs. Ttic ClniAuna 
'■ coif^ierud it into a church, and the Mahometans into 
a ihofqiic. It is mentioned in the letters of Crufius, 
and mifcallcd the pa^tiem, and the temple of the un- 
hiovtn Cvl- The Venetians undcf^ Jioniugfmatk,. 


when they befieged the acropolis m 1687 , threw a 
bomb, which demuliflied the roof, and, feeling fire to ' 
fome powder, did much damage to the fabric. The 
floor which is indented, ftill witnefTes the place of it«- 
fall. This was the fad forerunner of farther deflruc- 
the Turk, breaking ibv ftones, and applying 


Athens 


lion 


tj 


them to the building of a new mofqur, which (laud 
within the ruin, or to the repsiriiig of their houfes and 
the walls of the fortrefs. The vail pile of ponderous 
materials, which Isy ready, 11 greatly diminiilicd ; and 
the whole lliu^tuie will graduaUy be confumed and 
difappear. 

** The temple of Minerva in 1676 was, as Wheeler 
andSpoD affcrt.ihe fioeft mofque in the world, 
out comparifon. The GrcckN had adapted tlie fabric^” * 
to tbeif oetenonial by coollrudliog at one end a femi- 
^rcular.reocfs for tbe holy tables, with a window t for 
iieforcii,wai enUghteorf sauiy bythe door, obfeurity 
faeatg yefetreitf: under ritual, except on 

friftiv^ xrlilB it ywlM t|»-fplendid Qtamanatiqu s 
tiu^.rad!bo»itjm,!b!^itiiinifrd,!.wby tomplesare 

foipkMdiifaiMQdoa'the infidet. In 
^ heaetb. two 

.i^. ct$«d .IMibk dif. 

• «..C a ot>sidoc»’‘ia'- 

BT.-Wf.i 



'ttiaMieiw „ 

e^tyaflhd. .fa MK poruco.frffi: ui|pra«^^ 
lampH to be-ufrd iB tl^ mafqu».«tTi^. , 

the MultiaHtAa aflesahle befsre 
lighted up round the minaret, «a U 

their Ramazan or Lent. . ' Vv ; 14 

•• It is not eafy to conceive a moK fijgtttiiwobiisA Mngirift 
than the parthenon, though nowa meranris.. Tiseoo-'M* 
lumns within the naos have all been removed : but on 
the floor may he feen the circles which ^reAcd die 
workmen in placing them ; and at the farther end is. 
a groove acrufsit, as fur one of Hie pattitioos of the. 
cell. The recefk erefltd by the Chriltiaos is denolilh- 
ed ; and from the rubbifh of the ceiling the Turkilli. 

boys 
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AAkdi. boy# ceQcifl bit# of tht mofalc, of diffcretit colours^ 
which compofed the pif^ore, W« are luld at Sniyr. 
na, that tliia fubilancc had taken a polilh, and been 
fet in buckleB. Tbit erll i« about half d<'inoli(hcd; 
and in tlie colunina winch riimjuiidcd it in a lar^c 
•gap near the middle. On the walls ate fomc trace# «»f 
the painting#. Before the portico it a referroir funk 
in the rock, to fupply the Turk# with water for the 
purification# ciiftomary on enti-ring their mofqites. In 
tt, on the left hand, h the ruhbilh of the pile crefted 
CO fupply the place of a column ; and on the right, a 
Qaircafe, which lead# out on the architrave, and ha# a 
marble or two with iiifcriptions, but worn fo as not. to 
be legible. It belonged to the minaret, which haa bees 
15 deftroyed. 

Scu'jiturc*. *• The travcllcn, to whom vre arc indebted for aa 
account of the inofque, havinglikewlfe given a defer^ 
tion of the fcu^iture then remaining in the front. In 
the middle of the pedimeat wat feea a horded j^l^er, 
with a mnjeftic oonutenanoe, ftaadiag, and naked t the 
-right arm broken, The-thunderbo^ it haa bm fq>- 
pofed, wa# olaced in that hand, aod aiktebetavdea 
lih feet. Oa hta rigbtwat .a ^fe, it 
«fyiAfl^fCdcMtddtotheatidlegt beheadaadhnM 
'goM. iW,iMa‘^|eadiaffoft the )iBa£A of'a caes^'in 

and sitanbd i l^'hMd 
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'Sipi^r 9ntly eiftaeaicdr wkh fane 3 a^ figa^ t 
w the At^faee beneath thefi Iik; matkt of the 
'MbMU M^'vhttae ‘ c^&^ga,' pcrfai^ of t|c golden 
i|f.fetooaa fufaewded an folemn oecafiont; 
^ii^-fhikftMde traa dreflad out to recelvethe votuiea 
Id 

nreAkdan. -'fs'H^tftae and Minerva, once rival dcitiea, 


> 


were 

aoddable tenantt of the Ereflbdum, in which 
%iu fta ftltar of Oblivion. The building was double, 
-f ;parMoB wall dividing It into two temples, which 
differtot ways. One was the temple of Nep- 
iBAit^Srcdlheua, the other of Minerva Poliaa. The 
tatta' avav e m etftd by a fquare portico connefted with 
ft ftlffUe fltreen, which fronts towards the propyls. 
Tire deer of the cell was on the left hand t and at the 
- II. Part II. 


farther end of the palTage was a donr leading down in* Athens, 
to the PandroTciim, which was contiguous. 

“ Before the temple of Niptunc Ercdlheu# was an , '7 
altar nf Jupiter ibe fuprtmt, on which no living thing 
was facrifited, but ihry offered cakes without wnc.^eaRu*, 
Within it wa# the altar of Neptune and Ereflhcus j 
and two, belonging to Vulcan and a hero named Bu‘ 
let, who had tranfinitted the priefthood to his pode- 
rity, which were called Bt/taiU. On the walls were 
paintings of thi# illuftrious family, from which the 
prieftefa of Milima Politt was alfo taken. It was af. 
ferted that Neptune had ordained the well of fait wa¬ 
ter, and the figare of a trident in the rock, to be me- 
moriali «f’ hia confendiog for the country. The for- 
mer, Ptufaniu, itmarks, was no great wonder, fur 
other weUa of a -fibilar nature were found inland t but 
thii, when the foath wind blew, afforded the found of 
waves. iH 

•* The temple of Minerva Poliai was dedicated 
aQ Attica, and pofleiTed the moft ancient Aatue 
^e goddefa. ' The demi or towns had other deities, 

.Wt tbtiracal for her fuffered no diminution. Tiie 
attage^' which they placed in the acropolis, then the 
rily, wa# in after age# not only reputed confummau-ly 
bdy, but believed to have fallen down from heaven in 
the rtiga of Erichthonius. It wa# guarded by a large 
ferpent, which was regularly ferved w ith offei ings of 
houeyed cakes for his ^od. This divine reptile was of 
neat faeacity, and attained to an extraordinary age. 

He wifcTy withdrew from the temple, when in danger 
from the Mcdet; and, it is faid, was living in the l'e> 
oend century. Before this ftatue was an owl j and a 
nldea lamp. This continued burning day and night. 

It was contrived by a curious artift, named CaUintaehu:, 
asd did not require to be rcpleniflisd with oil oftcnct- 
tkan enee a year. A brazen palm tree, reaching to 
the -roof, received its fmoke. Andiun had let the 
ImIj dame expire while Sylla beficged him, and was 
alriMired for bis impiety. The original olive tree, 
laid to hire been produced by Minerva, was kept in 
this temple. When the Medes fet fire to the acropo* 
lia, it was confumed $ but, they aflerted, on the follow- 
ihg day, was found to have (liot up again as much as 
««nh^. crooked, but was ellecined 

»ery boty. The prieftefs of Minerva was out allowed 
the new cbeefe of Attica ; and, among her 
•erqiuSlea, was a mcafure of wheat, and one of barley, 
ftor every birth and burial. This temple was again 
burtfed when Calliu wn archon, 24 years after the 
death-ef Pbrieles. Near it was the tomb of Ccxraps, 
and wiriiia' it Eredheaa was buried. 

M Tlie.riiin of tke Eredh^um is of white maiblet 
the architcAoral oroatnents of very exquibie workman- 
(hip, and uncommonly curions. The columns of the 
front of ihe temple of Neptune are Handing with the 
architrave ^ and alfo the Acrecn and portico of Minerva 
PuHas, and with a portion of the cell retaining traces of 
the partition wall. The order is Ionic An edilke 
revered by ancient Attica, at holy in the higheft de¬ 
gree, was io >676 the dwelling of aTurkith fkmily, 
and is now deferted and negkfled | but many pondu- 
Tflui Hones aud much rubbilh mud be removed before 
the well and trident would appear. The former, at 
lead, might probably be difeovered. The portico is 
uf(d as a powder magatioebut 'we obtaioed .pen&ii^ 

4 H £oq 
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Athecu f,on to Jig and examine the outfide. The door-way f 
the vellihule is walled up, and ihc foil rifen nearly c 
lu the top of the door-tv«y of the pundrofeum. By a 
the portico i* a battery commanding the town, from t 
which afcL-nd* an atnul'ing hum. The Turks tire frun c 
»t, to give notice of the rommeiicetncnt uf Kamaxan i 
or uf tlieir Lent, and of bairam or the holidays, and > 
on other public occafioas. t 

“ The pandrofftim U a fmall, but very particular \ 
building, of which no fatisfaftory idea can be commu- t 
iiicateJ by dcfcription. The entablaUin: it fupportcJ a 
by women called Cirryaddiv, Their ftory is thus re¬ 
lated ; The Greeks, viSorious in the Perfiao war, « 
jointly deilroyed Caryi, a city of the PrfopooDcfus, > 
which had favoured the common cneisy. I'bcy cut ^ 
rfT the males, and carried into captority the weiDen« < 
whom they compelled to retain their /omscr dwfi and t 
oniamentu, though in a date of ferritude. The «r> i 
chiiefls of thofc times, to perpetuate the memony of « 
their punifhmenc, reprcfezited thetD, aa in this i«ftti|M» * 
each with a burden on her head, o«e hand uplifted f. i 
ic, and the other hanging down by her ddc. The 3 
ints'ces wci-e in number I'lX, all looking toward th* jwkgi 
ihcrun. The four iti front, with that neK to 
p<-oj>yl<a, remain, but mutilated, and their i 

Imcared with paint. The foil is rifen almoft t» jfte 
top of the bafement on which they are placed. Thil 
temple was open or latticed between the ftatues; nd 
in it alfo was a Hunted olive tree, with an altar of Ju* 
pilcr Hcrceiis Handing under it. The propylft .are 
nearly in a hne with the fpace dividing i( fnm the pat^ 
tlicnuii; which difpofition, bdides its other effedtl, oe* 
rafioned tlie front and flank of the latter edifice to be ^ 
feeu at once by thole who approached it from the CD- 3 
19 trance of the acropolis. 

or jiif lf-.r <, yiij ryin of the temple of Jupiter Olympus eobk 

oiymiMu,. prodigious columns, tall and beautiful, af -thr' 

Coiintliian order, fluted ; fomc linele, feme 
the architraves; with a few msffive marbles beoedife < 
the rcmniiit uf a vail heap, w hich only maaynga coaM ^ 
have conlumed and reduced into fo fcanty acompaft. ' j 
The columns arc of very extraordioary dimenfiont, b*- . - * 
ing about fix feet in diameter, and near 60 it^ht^bt, 
number without the cell was ijfior ixe. $|^aiw 
teen were lUndiug in 1676: but a few years lieftire 
we arrived, one was overturned with much diftcsdty, 
and applied to the btiildcng a new moftfue to the banr 
or market-place. This violence was avenged by the , 
hafliaw of Negropoot, who made it a pretest fn SK- .'w 
toning from the vaiwude or govcniur 2; petibst the ^ 
pillar being, he alleged, the ptuperty of tbetr tnfter a 
the grand flgnior. It was an angnlar coloma, and ' * 
of confeiiueiice iu detertnininf the draienfioni ef tbe 
fabric. We regretted that-lire laU of this mighty 0 
mafs bad not been poflpoaed until we caetc, as H wouUl £ 
have aflurded an opportnnity of infpefting and mesw 
furing fose nKsbers which w« found far toe lofty to 
he attempted. On a piece of the architrave, fupport- > 
«d hy a con^e of colsnss, are two parallel walls, of t. 
modem mofaary. arched about the middle, and again v 
near the top. You are told it has been tlie habitatiua h 
•f a hermit, doubtleft of a Stylitei; but of whatever t< 
building it has been part, and for whaterer purpofe « 
deligned, it roufl have been erecied tl^i high in air, a 
while tbe iauoe&ft ruin of this huge wvdurc was yet £ 
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ly fcarcrly diniiiufhcd, and the heap iuclincd fo as to ren- Atluni, 
ly dcr it accefliuic. It was rcniaikcd thiit mo itoncs of Atlunin*. 
iy a flep in the fruiit had cnalefccd at ihr cxtieinity, fo "v~^ 
ra that no junfjure could be pircciviil ; amt the like was 
n difcovcrcd alfo in a flip of the paithmon. lu both 
m inilauces it may be altiibutid to a concnloiy tiuid, 
id which pervades the marble in the qaany. Some por¬ 
tion remaiuiug in the pieciK, wimi taken giiiu as it 
or were, and placed m mutual coutafl, it LXiitlid and 
u- united Uiern by a procefs liniilar to that in a huue of an 
;J animal when broken ai d properly let. 

e- Bciides the more (table autiqiiiiKS, many detach*Detached 

,r, cdptices arc found iu tlie town, by the fountains, iopi«cc»of»®* 
,t, the flrects, the walls,'l.e houfes, and churches. A-*''!'** 

mong thefe arc fragments of fculpfure ; a marble clisir*''^** *' 
n, OTtwo,. which probably belonged to the gymnalla or 
theatres: a fun-dial at the cathoiicon or cathedral, in- 
f. feribed with the name of ^ maker ; and, at the ar- 
of chlepifeapal hynfe dole a very curious veflel of 
^ inarUe, u£ed as a dlUss to .nceiye wMer, but once 
(•. U i* likely, *a Jt po^ ftiindi^ «r mcafure. 

ft ^rsmss occttri wi]^ forie ntatpi^ ftatuci; and 

'* *' ‘ firnai wim w{ct^ii0B«:>W;^hiioft buried 
.A cu^om liM pt8V|iileft''.wVatpIuoi!, uf 
' over the.|;^ewan ai^ wore of the 
';ef eydi^t the fuoe* 
iie'.ttany 
' ''&gnve«..iof 
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while tbe iauDc&ft ruia of this huge wudurc was yet 


1*4 . 

oMnl tmftidsefM to elqi^c 
vebKlesett inftcudioR.^ • , , 

ATHBJllKA, n. khthy«3mp-,..A.i^'l%<«r.JW 
of the Qtder of abdomioaka, e£ 

geeus aw theft : Tbe upper jaw. 
the bnnchiullcge memhnoe are fia y 
or line ihities like Blver. The fpacna airc Itphi, 

1. The hepfetus, with about la says id 
tbe anus. It is fouod in the MeditemoeaB.,. 
very cummoo in ^e fea near SnuebaraptOD, tufteit. it 
M cdled a /writ. I'hc highefl fealbn is fxia liwch 
to the latter end of May, or begronipg ef Jiaej |a 
sriiich month it fpawos. It sever daftru t^ pltoeg 
and is conftsMtIy taken except io bard froft. 1( is alfia 
found oa other coafls of our iOasd. The leagth »■ 

. »bore 
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Atheromaaborc 4^ inclieSi and the tail is mnch forked. The 
t . firll ii femipellucid, covered with fcalei: the colour 
filrery, tinged with yellow ; beneath the fide line it a 
row uf fmall black fpotB. 2. The mcniJra, with 24 
rays in llic f(ii next lUc aiiu*. This is a vny fmall pel¬ 
lucid (ilh, with oiany black points iuteffperfied { it hat 
many teeth in the lips, but none in the tongue nr jaws. 

It it found in the frcfit waters of Carolina, and fpawns 
ia April. 

ATHEROMA, in furgery, a tumour without pain 
or difcoloration of the fkin, containing, in a membra- 
noutbag, matter refemblingpap, intermixed with hard 
and doity particles. Tbefc tumoura are afUy cured 
by incifion. # 

ATHERTON, or ATREXiToit, a town of War- 
wickfiiire in England, fituated on the river Stuor, in 
W. Lon. I. 30. N. Lat. 52. 40. It h a confiderwe 
town, and had formerly a nonaRery { hut nowil bdft 
known by its &ir, wh^i it tbs greateft in ^^*4 
for cheefe. 

ATHESIS ^c. tbeCSdpioe 

Caul, wlriebi nSof n v^'RltMlaB Atpai ffl 'Bttftuit . 
Brennt, in tJtVkulti rbn* and 

.\yaib^ Trideafttid VdrddiL, vAiWi U'ft - 

m 


tnd after _ ^ 

piaraBel dtr|tl 91 <m 



ft. 

.r»‘' 

foHd;-'aBd 




ms dtfie« ^ 'of w 

iaid tii^ ww^ ' wef- 

t nence they M dibgetbeir on 
lUt oMCa. In the eaificrA^yi, tkdr 
dry fig* and cbecftl, wiLici caBed 

^ Arwirir 

.OiMuW:;^T hi othm fay. Pytbagoraa; &ft brmfat 
lldi bl ^mfci'and fubftituted flefh in lieu thereof. Ton 
bad it tfetfolilr bread called asAswus: They exercifed, 
cat, and drank, without ceafing: they were not allowed 
te |e«re elf rating when fatiated; but were obliged to 
ciiMp 00 till they could hold no more; by which means 
titty at length acquired a degree of voracity which 
io Os' feems incredible, and a ftrciigth proportional. 
Whnefs what Piufanias relates of the four celebrated 
athletic, Polydsmut the TheiTsIian, Milo the Crotoni- 
aur. Tlicagcnes the Thafwn, and Euthymus the Lucrian: 
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The fecond is faid to have carried a bull cn his tack 
a confiderable way, then to have knocked him down 
witli a blow of his fill, and Ullly, as fume add, devour-^ 
ed him at a meal. 

ATIfl.ONE, » town of Weftmeath in Trclanit, 
lying ill W. Long. 8. o. N. Lat. 53. 20. It is fitua- 
ted on both fidet of the Shannon, and both parts are 
united by a ftrong, high raifed, and wcU built bridge, 
in the middle of which ftands a monument, with foms 
figures cut in marble, together with Queen Elizabeth's 
arms, andfome inferiptiont declaring ^e time and the 
founders of the boitdieg. The caflle was founded by 
King John on fome land belonging to St Peter's abbey, 
far whieb he ^nted « compeofation. It is built on 
a high raifed round faSl, refembllng one of the Danifit 
raths'Or ferta. Herd were formcily two convents or 
moBaftcriet. Athlone was formerly llrongly fortifieci, 
and confidered as of very jp'cat importance. In the 
year l6$'t, a patt of tbe Englilh army under Geacral 
Giodcle, - >A thd very face of the Irilli, who were 
fft%4|)y'intrenchdd db the oppofiie Ihore, fording the 
:«irer, Armed, and took poffelTioii of the town, not 
Mhg more than 50 men in the attack; which is tllcem- 
*4 aa bold and fuccersful au enlerprife as any recorded 
fill hifiory. There are generally two troops of horfc 
and four companies of fool quartered at Acblonc. This 
town gives the title of mr/ to the family of Gincklc, as 
t reward for the noble fervices perfuimcd by the gc- 
aml.. 

ATHOL, tbe moll northern dillri^ of Pcrthfiiire 
fe Scotland, extending in length 43 miles, aud in 
bmdtb 30. It isborderedon the north by nadenoeb, 
eo tbe weft by Loebaber, on the eait and fouih-ealt 
by Mar and Gowrir, on the fnuth by Strallicnie and 
Pertb Proper, and on the foutb.well by Draulalbaiic. 
TSeWMifltry it very rough and mountainous, and con- 
'IldM part of the ancient Caledonian forell; but theie 
jIMKiialihti VC inteifperfed with fruitful valleys. Here 
>dK'Ieveral villages, but no towns of any coufidcraiion. 
Tfae meft aotea place is BUir Caftle, feuted on the li¬ 
ver TOt, Dear its influx into the Gurry, a plcafant 
fitpLpid lUeain that falls into the Tay. Tliis cadle be- 
fcbgi.tdth'e duke of Athol, wlio derives bis title from 
ftiit diftrid. and lives here with great magnificence. 
Ih'ibe fame neigbbourliood we fee the pafs of Gillie 
tidbSry.-TCDdeiVa memoTable by tbe battle fought here 
fik titd beginning of Ring WilUam’s reign, between 
(Int raenareb's general M'Kay and the Highlanders 
•dbering to Ring James. See Gillicxanky. 
^ATHOS, a celebrated mountain of Chalcidia in 
Mhcedonia,'Stuated inE.Long. 26. 20. N. Lat. 40. to. 
The ancieati eetertaioed extravagant notions concern- 
its htigbt. Mela affirmed it to be fo high at to 
trahb above the clouds; and Mirtianus Cnpcllinus, 
ibat it was fix mites high. It was a received opinion 
that tbe fummit of Mount Atbos was abo\-e the middle 
region of the air, and that k it Dcver rained lluec •, bi- 
eanfe the alhes left 00 the altars ercAcd luar its fummit 
were always found as tlicy were left, dry and unfeatter- 
«]. But if on many atvouius it was famous among 
the anciehts, it is no lefti fn among tbe moderne. The 
Greeks, ftruck with its fmguUr lituation and tbe vciie- 
Table appearance of its towering afeent, cretied fo many 
churches, monaflcries, hermitages, Stc. upon it, that 
it became in a manner inhabited by devotees, and frmn 
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thence recciscd the name of the Huly Momhuat which 
name it flill rttainx, though many of thofe confecrated 
.works arc now decayed, Accorditig to the accounts 
of mudern travellers, this mountain advuiiccc into the 
Archipelago, being joined to the continent by an iHh- 
mils about half a league iu breadth. It is about 30 
miles in circumference, and two in perpendicular height. 
It may be travelled over io about three days, and may 
be feen 90 miles off. There is a rnie profpcA from the 
top ; but, like all olbcr high mountains, the cold on 
its fumnilt is cxccfllve. It abounds with many differ* 
cut kinds of plants and trees, particularly the pine and 
fir. In the valleys grows a plant called tUita, whofc 
branches fervu to make pent for writing. In (hort,tbit 
mountain isfnid to be adorned with variety of herbage 
and evrrgrcens, a multitude of fpringa and dreams* ud 
woikIs growing near the fbore, fo as to be one of t£ie 
mod agreeable places in the world. 

It is now inhabited by Caloycrs, a fort ^ Grnk. 
monks, of the order of St Bafil, who never 
thoiigli others of that church do. They abdatn fntui 
fh-di, and fare VC17 hardly, their ordinary meal being 
olives pickled when they are ripe. They are about. 
6occ> in all, and inhabit fcveral parts of the moaoiui^, 
on which au' 24 large old inunaderies, furrounded wiCB. . 
liigli Willis for a defence againd banditti. They are 
fo u’Ipcctcd, that the Turks thcmfclvet will often d;nd 
thcni aims. Tlicfc monks arc nut idle like others; but 
labour with the axe, fpade, and fickle, drefljng them* 
fclvcs like hermits. Formerly they had fine Greek . 
maiiufcripts; but are now beetle fo illiterate, that 
they c.*iii fcarce read or write. 

TIinntgli this mountain, or rather through the idb- 
mus behind it, Xerxes king of Pcrfia is laid to bave 
rut a palfjge for his fleet when about to invade Greece, 
In this work he fpent three whole years, aod employ* 
ed in it all tlie forces on board his licet. He it allA, 
faid, before the work was begun, to have written tbA 
following iiifolcnt and ridiculons letter to the miMm* 
Athos, thou proud and nfpiring manatUDr^ 
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W. Long. 7. o. N. Lat. 53. o. It is fituaud on the Atihar 
river Harrow ; is governed hy a foveriign, two bailiffs, It 
and a recorder; and is, alternately with Naas, the al'« . 

Czes town. 

ATIBAR, the name hy whieli the iiiLabilants of 
the kingdom of (jago in Africa call gold duit ; from 
which word, Europeans, and iTpceiully the French, 
have compofed the word tiiir, which alfo ilgnifics gold 
duff among tliofv who tradi in that cumniudity. 

ATIGNY, an ancient town of Champagne in 
France, where feverul of the kings of France had their 
rclidence. It is feated on the river Adiic, in E. Lung. 

4. 47. N. Lat. 49. 30. 

ATKINS (Sir Robrri), lord chief baron of the 
exchequer, wai bom in 1621, and educated at the uni* 
verfity of Oxford, from whence he removed to the in&i, 
of court,, and bccauic eminent in the law. He was 
made knight of the Bath, with maoy other perfona of 
the &rft di&inftioD, at the cewemation of King Charles 
II. la i6?», he was appoin^.^eof the judgia of 
eonuMOjplMf t io wlu^ honow^e ftatian he con* 
tinoed tl$ 1679, fureffeigg ^ troubles that 

fboit' after he .to.seo^ga* retire 

tke ebtistry.. JU iWs'flK waa'^W 
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thou liftcl’, up thy head to the very (kies, 1 adrift tbee 
not to be fo audacious as to put rocks and ffonea tbaC 
cannot be cut in the way of my workmen. If tbatt 
makcll that oppofition, I will cut thee entirely doirii,, 
and throw ilice headlong into the fta." The direAon 
of ihi* ctiurpnfe arc faid to have been Bubaris the foo 
of Megahy/.us, and Attaclieus, the fon of ArbeUi, botk 
Fcrfiaiis; but as no traces of fuch a great work reroaio, 
tiic ti util of the whole relation has jufflj been caQed ifl 

qiiclli'iii. 

ATHWART, in navigation, is fynonymoua with 
acrofs the line of the courfe. 

yJiiit) .mn tk- Fore-fwit, is a pliraft that denotes the 
flight of a cannon hall from one ffiip acrofs the courfe 
of aaiitbcr, to intercept the latter, and oblige her to 
fhorten fail, that the former may come near enough to 
examine her. 

ArynvAKX’Haufe^ expreffes the fitustioo of a fliip, 
when fhe is driven by wind or tide, or any other acci¬ 
dent, acrofs the forc*part of another. 

Athu AKT-Shipji rcacliliig ueiofs fliips fruui uuc (iJe 
to the other. 

ATHY, a town of Ireland in the county of Ktl- 
dare, not far from the borders of Qiieerv’s cout.ty. 






pence. Reftdntioe he 

4eiHivylMnttmuts.of Cftiucef^r^r^ 
ed himfrif by bis attachment to th‘e govvrjammhi.^li^ 
at length bnng committed prifoner M ^a-- 
fta io Southwark for debt, he died there.i$ 
of September 1677. He wnite ftveral 
ciilarly A Trcalife on the Ori^nal tad Growth of 
Printing. 

ATLANTIC OCEAN, that hounded by Ednipe Jtnd 
Africa on the caff, and by America on the weft,- • ' 

ATLANTICA. See A1 i.an ns. 

ATLANTIDES, in aflronomy, a denoniinatitm 
given to the Pleiades, or ftven ll.irs, fumetimes alfo 
call'd Ftr^iUU. They are thus called as being fup^ 
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Atlantis, fed ty the poets to have beco the daiiglitcn cither of AT. 

' Atlas or ills brother HefperHs, who were traiillated in* conieir 

to lieaveii. tions o 

ATLANTIS, Atalamti®, or AiLAitriCA, an him to 
ifland mentioned by Plato and fome others of the an- ftain ll 
iiriits, conceiiiiiig the real taiilence of which many aftrono 
dilputes have been raifed. Homer, Horace, and the the fpl 
other poets make two Atlaoticas, calling them Ntf- into A 
ptruUi and Kh/tan fir/ifs, making them the habita- other f 
lions of the blcfled. The moft account of tliis An 

iflnnd we have m Plato's Timsus, of which Mr Cham* tween 
hers gives the following abridgement j “ The Atlantis and fu] 
vas a large iHand in the weilern ocean, fituated before to wef 
or uppofite to the ftraits of Gadei. Out of thisiOaifd from i 
there was an eafy pafugc into fome others, which lay aftrono 
Dear a large continent exceeding in bignefs all Europe cieots < 
and Aha. Neptune fettled in this idand (from whofo tboTC-i 
fon Atlas its name was derived), and divided k among formed 
bis ten foni. To the youngeft fell the extremity m heaveoi 
the ifland, called GaJir, which in the language of the Dr 3 h 
country figiuhes fertile, or ahueuLmt m Jht^, The de* which 
feendants of Nq^une reigned here fnM nther to foo petitio 
for a great numlw of geBendoM in the order of prt- «, thi 
mogenkure, dnrhig the fpacc of 9000 years. They al> perpen 
fo poflofTed fe«erd oihor ifiaada ; 
rope aitd Africa, ** -% ** 

tad all EorofM to KC lepgdi the ifland ther; 

ioA Boder'wOer.t'^Bhd.'^^. tiase uterwairisthe a rock 

feat tb e wihcMtagielves.” a mife 

iVt^^y oif ^ opintoo, thatthe juft idi 
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ATLAS, king of Mauritania, a great eftronomer,. Atlas, 
coniemporary with Mofes. From his taking obferva-“ 
tions of the liars from a mountain, the poets feigned 
him to have been turned into a mountain, and io fu* 
ftain the heavens on bis llioulders. Being an excellent 
aftronomer, and the ftrft who taught the doftriiic of- 
the fphere, they tell us that his daughters were turned 
into Anre ; feven of them forming the Pleiades, and 
other feven the Hyades. 

Atlas, a chain of mountains in Africa, lying be¬ 
tween the 20th and 25th degree of north latilude,- 
and fuppofed alm'oft to divide the continent from euA. 
to weft. They are faid to have derived their nunic 
fron Atlas king of Mauritania, who was a great 
aftronomer. They were greatly celebrated by the an* 
cieots OB accosat of thrir height, infomuch that the 
above-mentioned king, who is faid to have been traiil.> 
formed into a mountain, was feigned to bear up tlic 
heavens on his flsoulders. We are afTured, however, by 
Dr Shaw, that the part of this chain of mountau)^ 
which fell under his obfervation could not lUnd i-i com¬ 
petition eithet with the Alps or Apennines. He tclU 
ns, that if we conceive a number of hills, ufually of the 
perpendicular height of 400, 500, or 600 yards, with 
an eafy afeent, and fcveral groves of fruit or forelt 
trees, riling up in a fuccelTum of ranges above one ano¬ 
ther; and that if to this prufpect wc add now and thcri 
a rocky precipice, and on tlie lummit of each iinaginc 
a miferahle mud-walkd village ; we ihail tlan have a 
juft idea of the mountains of Atlas. 

According to M. Chcnierf, this; moutilatn is form-| /f,// ^ 
ed by an endlcfB chain of lofty eminence:., divided into 
diftcrent countries, inhabited by a miiilitudc of tribes, I- 
whole ferocity permits no ftrangcr to approach. “ ] 
have not been able (continues he) to obtain a lulTiciei.t 
kaearledge of tbefe mountains to defcrihe them accu¬ 
rately : What Leo Airicanus has faid of them is vciy 
Tagne t and his u:count is the Icfs to be regardc-d hl 
pirfent, as it is now about three ccntuncb liitci- he 
wrote, and the face of the country has been in thai 
time totally changed. Nothing perliaps would be moi <- 
hrtcrefting to the curiofity of the phiK>fopher, or con- 
doce more to the improvement of our kiiowh'dgein mi- 
tnnl biftory, than a jouraey over Mount Atlas. The 
eUmate, tliough extremely cold in winter, is very heal¬ 
thy and pkafaot; the valleys are well cultivated, abound 


lAieK were 1^ funding. '’ 
-ArviriiTi* (New), is the immt ef ik- 
lofd^^wl cemmonsveahh, of which a;dcm{itien fata 
beco given by Lord Bncoav^i-lHic' NHvalAdBQtu u 
fiippofcd to he an ifland in the SflQth fill,, to ii^lch 
the aochor was driven in a voyage fromiPeni'id 
The comp^iCion is an ingenious fable, f«]rinef-nf(in^. 
the mnner of the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, or ' 
CampaneQa'i City of the Sun. Us chief defign is ta 
eshibit a model or deferiptton of a college, inf ituted 
fee the interprotation of nature and the produdion of 
great and marvellous works, for the benefit of men, 
wider the name of Solomon’e Hobf:, or ” the college of 
the fix days work." Thus much, at leall, is finidicd ; 
and vrith great beauty and magnificence. The author 
propofed alfo b frame of laws, or of the beft Hate or 
mould of a commonwealth. But this part is aui exe¬ 
cuted. 




fprings, the ftreami of wiiich uniting at a little dillance 
form great rivers, and lofc thcmfclves in the ocean. 
According to the reports of the Moors, there are 
many quarries of marble, granite, and other valuable 
ftODC, in thefe mountains ; It is probable there arc 
al£o mines, but the inhabitants have no idea of thefe 
licfacs (they coofider their liberty, which their fuuation- 
.hnablet them to defend, as the moft ineftimable of all- 
treafures." 

.\TUAa, in matten of literature, denotes a book of 
unlverfal geography, containing maps of all the know n 
pans of the world. 

AtL'VS, in cnmmerce, a lUk fatin, manufadured in 
the Eall Ifldirs. There arv fome plain, fome llriped, 
a.id fome flowered, the flowers of which are eiihcr 
gold or only filk. There are atlalTea of all colours,- 
but moft ol them falle, ifpccially the red and the criin-. 
Igo. The manufadurc of them is admirable } the golii 

and; 
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anj filk being workcJ togetlicr afler fucli a manner as 
no workman in Euru]>c can imitate ; yet tlicy are wry- 
far from having that line glofa and luttre whicli the 
l'rciic)i know how to give In their Glk lliifTs. In the 
Chliii-fv mmuf.idlores of ihi« fort, th«ry gild jiapei- oti 
one fide with leaf gold ; then cut it in tong flips, and 
weave it into their fiUu; wtiich makes diem, with very 
little cod, look very rich and fine. The fame long 
Hips arc twilled or turned about filk threads, fo artifi- 
ci^Iy, as to look finer than gold thread, though it be 
of no greater value. 

ATMOSPHERE, a word geuenUy ufed to fignify 
flihcrrcoin-the whole mafs of fluid euofifting of air, aqueous and 
other vapours, rlcAric fluid, jtc. farrounding the earth 
to a confiderablc height. 

The eomponiion of that pact of oar atmofphere 
properly called air, was till lately very BloCh nnknovra; 
111 iornier times it was fiippofed to be a fifliplc, boeD»« 
geneoiis, and elementary fluid. The exMritaeota of 
l)t Priellley difcuvered, that the pureft tiod of »r« 
which he called iLphlogi/lieatrJ, vraa in rc^ty a com¬ 
pound, and might be artificially prodoexd ia variona 
ways. His {ivll eoiijeflures ronerming its conpOticat 
parts were, tluc it cunliltcd of earth, nitrous aad» wi 
phlogtlloii. Subfeqiient experiments rendered 
conjedinrts dubious; and at lall it was fuppofcd thsT 
dephlogiilicated air is a pure elementary fuhdance^ the 
vivifying priiicipile to animals, and the acidifyingprio* 
cipk thiuiighout all niilurc. This drplilogifticxted 
uir, however, is but a fmall part of the cumpofitieooF 
oiir atmilfphere. According to the moft scenrate 
(ompiuationi, the air we ufually breathe it conpoTed 
of only one.fourih of this dcphlogillicated air, Or per^ 
haps left; the other tiirer or four parts coofiftidg of 
what Dr Priifllry culls phlei(ifikeltd, and M. Lbsos- 
her mejihitk air. This by hfelf is abfolutely Borittaa^ 
and exceedingly pnifonous to aaimaU : thosgh it fueH 
only to be negatively fo ; for when mixed to a certiia 
proportiou with dcphlogillicated air, it may be breatia^ 
Kiili -awii" fiifcty, which could not be if it comasaa^ BBj f 

air 16 ' ingredient ahfolulely unfriendly to the human ebofts- 
vcfctallct. lution. The other part, via. the pore depblogiflkM# 
air, feems to hand much in the fame rclsdon to pMia 
that phlngihicated air does to animals; that is, \K 
wotihl prove poifonout and dellroy them if they were 
to depend upon it entirely for their rubfiftnin; btjt if 
they derive their nouriOiment partly from the air and 
partly from the foil, it thence happens, thatthe plants 
which are fet to grow in JephlogHlicated air do not die 
iiift-jntly, as animals do in the phlogifticated kind, but 
remain for fume time weak and fickly. 

A criat Other component parts of our atmofphse are fo 

quantity of various, and of fiieh heterogeneous natures, that they 
rlcetrie do not admit of any kind of definition or aualyfis, one 
fluid 0*11 Qp]y excepted, namely, the eleffrk jitid. This we 
know pervades the wliulc, but ajipcarv to be much more 
copious in the upper than in the lower atmofpherical 
regions. Sec Electricity. Tb meafure the ahfo- 
lute quantity of this fluid, cither in the stniofphere 
.ir stiy other rubftance, <■ iinpaffiblr. AU that we can 
know on this fubjcfl is, that the elcAric fluid pervades 
the iitniorphcre ; that it appears to be more abundant 
in the fuperior than the inferior regions; that it Teems 
(n be the immediate bond of connexion between the 
.stmofpberc and the water which is fufpended in it ; aud 
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that by its vavi lus eptrations, the phenomena of hail, Atma- 
r.iin, fiiow, hj'.iitniag, and various other kinds of h’hvrc. 
meteois, ate oceeliuni J. Sec Rain, Hail, Show, 

\ nrifins fli Irmpis hsei-been made to af.-ertain theCaleula- 
liciglit to wIirIi tilt atinofphcre is extended all roundii'«nv of the 
the earth. Thefe commenced foon after it was difco-*'‘‘“*'* 
vered, hy mcar.k of the Torncuiian tube, that air is 31*^5 ■’*"’** 
gravitating Inhi'ance. Tlius :i a!f« became knuwn, ^ 
that a column of air, wholV hjfe is a fquare inch, and 
the height that of the Vi-hole atmofpbcic, weighs ij 
pounds: and that the wii^-'Iii of nir is to that of mer¬ 
cury, as t to io,$co: whence it follows, that if the 
weight of the stmofphere he ftifficient to raife a co¬ 
lumn of mercury to the height of 30 inches, the height 
of the turisl column muA be ic,8oo timrs ns much, 

Mid cdDfequently u little more than five miles high. 

It was tlot, however, at anytime fnppnfcd, that this 
Calcelatioo could be juft ; for as the air is iin cIhAiu 
A dd, the^per parts mitfl expshAto an immenfebulk, 
and thus reisfcr the eakduion above rehtud exceed- 
iii^y’crrqiMdM. By ctncriaeRta made in diifereiit 
coutitTirivilbifl«iai. 4 o«i^Ytipt^ke ivfaich any 

porttoQ ^Mrtdccai^ «rri«e^ocaQypi»^ to 
ttir wrigblia n^.siaitiAi k N c o t pyciled. AUb^ncea 
«m tkc’hcigbi.uf 

ofdie^ 

iaqa id j 1 ■ dei^ty 
adbadb ttf-wim «^ht of 

alfia at ha ^mp. 

-tiey^-itjajwgnit, i(h|i F)fca ^ ivcenbeiit ah- 

ia Bscrywhefe m tW tfiDais^jr, OMtaiaed ia the fvb* 
jaciem paitt :«*f^ .flasfbiadi\ll 3 |Birs^ the 
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- 'W* Mi 'Tt;#BS' 'fufpeAe^^t tjie. 

uMNir^HM rf tbp aaBw^Awrid*] itgwna 
jtSj^tD the fime laws widi the lower aiie*:.'’ ^ 

(iiert tberefare bad reconrfe toanothcMat*a«f wk 
termimng the altitude of the atmofphere, tHti hybintfi'nwt fiiiiii 
culation of the height fiom which the light ol h^in- 

it refraded, fo as to hreome viiihle to us . 

himfelf is feen in the heavens. By this merhod-it vaog^^ *** 
determmed, that at (b« h.-i^lit of 4J mUea the 
fphere had no power of rermtlinn ; and confcqBca^ 
beyond that ihdance was either a mere vacuum or the 
next thing to it, and not to he regarded. 

This theory loon became vtry generally received, 
aud the liright of the atmof}>here wa^ fpnkcn of -js fa¬ 
miliarly 
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miliarly ilic liei^ht of'a rnou-Haiii. aiul rfKOUC'd ti> Jour 
be .IS \vi.U alucrti>!i:cd, if luil nuiiv fi>, than lUr heights 
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obieiftions, how- 
,eii r»in<'rei!, aiile from 
like t;iulxra of 

I . <:t vart height;! ahov<; 

-ry remark ible one of 
J-i alley iii ihe inoitth t>f 
be computed to have 


fVet, which have never Y't r 

ihr ^I'vpeararicej; .>1 It.isu' * 

Dir, Ji il l."ir’V ]-|-;)f'.y ti: i.i f 

eJiartcHs. the earth («.r Mrrso'-,'- /” 
till'; kin,I wiu y!. .re.,’, I.v lir 

Mill'll 1719. v.huit niiim.ic 

he'eii betv.veii j.' a-ni 75! miles; iu diameter 

2B0J Vi-iib, or lij'WTi.lj of a mile and a hnlf; and its 
Telo'tiy .dKict irulfh in u minute, Othirs, a|>na* 
reutlv i’f the fame kiii.l, but whofe altitude and tcIo- 
city Were ft.il preatn-, have been ubferved; paiticularlr 
that very remarkable one, Auguft l8. 1783, whole 
diftaiu-e from the rj.-ih could not he lefs than 50 milcSi 
and iti d'anKtcr not h fs than the former; at the fane 
liinc that its velocity was certainly not Ufa than lOdO 
cniica in a minute. Fire balls, in appearance fimilar iu 
ihcfe, though valUy inferiar in f(7e, have b«tn £oa>e- 
tuncs oblerved at the farfacc of the ctnii. Of tine 
kind Dr PrieftlcT mentiou apt* the 

Montague, 4th No»eBd>Wr«?j>^ td aa 

big u « large «iU{b«o, vMlnit e«. 

... v-i , / .'s ... < 


ploGoa, 

Fram »a 4 ag^ 

that ibfr.a wWB^ i:;. 
in the.aBr.plid!ij^ 
like the 
fut&e* of the 


with Te^«rd to the former .-ji^ 
«bor« loeat'ioawLl*-'^ 
bam anr deothyliiAel^i^ 
pifgite foundi 7«t thal^if 
ce^ed br e«i Or mwif 
faid to be 
pa£i mn- 
rndT'd' 
tstooi 
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•If iM wkb on the 
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dreams rcfcmhling the aurora borealis. From 
foTOt Idtc experiments, indeed, Mr Morgan concludes, 
that the cli-Ancal fluid cannot penttralc ii perfect »a- 
ettuiii •. If this it the cafe, it llwwa that the regions* See E!u 
vro fpeuk nf arc nj>t fu< h a pcrfcA racuain as can bcr.<'*<i^. ^ 

artificUlly made; but whether it u or not, the 
treme biightnefs of the light (hows that a fluid was 
pixfeut in lliofe regions, capable of confining and con. 
dcniing the eieftrk natter *s much as the air does at 
the furiace of the ground ; for the brightnefs of tlefc 
meteors, cunfldeniig ihnr diftance, cannot be fuppo- 
fM inferior to that of the bnghceft flalbes of light* 
sing. , 

Tfaiibengthe cafe, h appears reafonnblc to condude, Dranryiu' 
that what if coUed the Jaijity of the air docs not alto. !'"■ ‘i'.ei 
getber keep pace witb its gravity. The latter iudetd j'”* *'"''* 1 ' 
tRuft in a great mraTure be a&cled by the 
but above all by the quantity of the batis uf fl<:ed ur^raviir, 
dcphh^tlUoarcd air contained in it: fur Mr Kiuv^ii 
has difeovered that the bafis of fixed air, wlirii depri¬ 
ved of its elaftic principle, is not greatly inlerior t.> 
gold in ^secific gravity ; and we cannot fuppufe tiiat 
of dephlogifticatcd air to be much lef$. It is ponilile, 
therefore, that pure ah', could it be deprived uf .ill 
the water it cmUaiiis, might have very little gravitv; 

•ad n there is great rrafon to believe that tli« Lall.i ot 
dcphlogallicatcd atr is uidy one of the conlliiuciit parts 


ail 
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tb«£: dTBunHtmea’ -with tlk'; i r< w wd •<? tbv 
heij^t of the ctmoQdta* t futflie regiMn n’iHlick 
this meteor mowed, tbe air to Iwik beeq fdOfO^ 

times more rare ikta vikat we bre at h^ —d »e Mtt 
thing to a pevfsft vaetHKB. ' . . 

Id the meteor of t7i5* tbedifficiilvy ia tSft'^FVMtr, • gwijnj^. 
as it appears to have been «o mbea (Kther ap ia tbe «ir A 
ah'. Sr HaOey «Rm % caajcfAure, iodecd, that the 
vaft multitude of fuch bodiea might cotnpcnlate Ibr 
the thtimefa of the medium in which they moved. 

Whether or not this seas tlw oiic cannot indeed be 
•loeTtained, as we have fo few data to gn upon; hot 
<i»e greateft dificuky is to account for the brightnefs 
of the hghc. Appcarancca of this kind arc indeed with 
great probability attributed to cleftrichy, but the d'f- 
ficohy ie not thus removed. Though the electrical 
fm pevrades wKh great cafe the vacuum of a common 
sir pump, yet it does not in that cafe appear in bright 
Veil de^d fparka, cs in the open air, but rather ia 


•f water f, we fee au cridcut resfon uhy the 
ought to become lighter, and likcwife Icfs fit for 
ration, the higher up we g'O, though there is a poflll);. , ' 
lity that its dcnlity, ur power of fuppuituig flame, may 
continue unaltered. 

'1‘hac are not yei, hotrciicr, a fufHckiit numhiT nf 
faSs to enable us to determine tins qucftioii ; though 
foch as iuve been difeovered £ecm railier to favour the 
above conjefture. Dr Boerhaave was of opinion tlmt 
the gravity of tlic air depended entirely on the water it 
contuined ; and, by the oieans of alkaline faht. he wav 
«fiaUed to extraA ns much water from n quantity of 
•ir as was very neaily cquiv.'ilcnt to its weight. By the 
calciaation of meuls we may extract as much of tin. 

Wads of depblogiflicaced air from .1 quantily of atmo- 
fplwriod air as ia equivalent to the weight of air lull. 

Were it pol&ble, therefore, to extrndt the whole of 
tfaia, as weU as all other vapours, and to jirefervc only 
the ebftic priociple, it is highly probabk that its gra¬ 
vity vrould entirely ccafe. It has been found by thufe 
vfae love aficeaded with aeroilatic maciiines, or to the 
Cen af high OMtmtains, that the dephlogifticatcd air 
|s,nanila»be cootained in fmallcr quantities in the at- 
elevated fcgione than 011 the lowcr 
' ^ 'It'iaaifefiaiuid, that in fuch dtuations the 
It drier, Md parta -with water with much 
tooreddfieuky, tlma M tbeardinary furface. Salt of 
tartar, for inftsoce, which at the foot of a mountain 
will very .£aon nm nto a bquid, remains for a long 
time ex{^cd to the air oa the t<mof it, winhout (huw- 
ing the lead tendency te deiiqucfcc. Nevcrthelcl's, it 
hath never been (rf>&rved that fires did not burn as in- 
tenfeiy on the tops of the htghcft wouiUaini as on the 
plaii;-.. The matterindeed was put to the trial in the 
great eruption of Vefuvias in 1779, where, though the 
kva fpouted up to the height of three miles above the 
level of the fea, the upperraoft parts all the while were 
to apptaritnee as much inflamed as the loweft. 

The 
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Awo" The high degree of ekflridty, always extfliofr in from any pari of to 
fphete. upper iTgioiis of ihc atmofiihire, mull of ncieflity 
have a veiy toafiderahle iulluenoeou the g'avity of any 
fttavit? nf heteiogtncous panicles floating in it. Wlu-ii we cun- 
'rti. upp.T litkr the (ffefts of the cki'liic flu;ti upon lipl.t hodics 
ri'gioij^ of at the fill face of the earth, it will readily be admit ted, 
tilt anno- that in th.ifo regions where this fluid is very almndant, 
per- jIij, tile atmnl’pheic may be much diminiihrd 

nii' Mlby' "’thout ailefling its dentity, We know that it is the 
elidlricity. iiatin t. ol aiiyckrtirfird fuhllance to attradl lighi bodies; 

and ihat, by proper management, they may even be 
I'ufpciidvd in the air, without cither moving up or 
>J - A ll for a Cii’tfdei.iblc lime. If this is the cafe with 
Ii; III tvirt-ftiial bodies, it cannot be thought very im- 
probshic that the aerial particles therafeWes, i. e. thofe 
wiiK-h vve call the bafi: of dcphiogiflicated air, and of 
nijiu'o'i', IT other vapour diffufed among them, fliould 
bt thus nfl'.^lt'd in the irgimis where electricity is fo' 

Hbu''<is:'t. t'rom tin,, laiifc, thtrcforc, alfo the gra¬ 
vity of the atinofphere may he afice\«d without any al¬ 
ter ition at all being made in its denflty ; and hence 
may unit iinomalics in the barometer hitherto not ta¬ 
ken lunicc of. 

It appcarii, therefore, that the abfolute height of the 
'.itmol’plieri ik not yet detcimined. The beginnic^ 
mill ii'.ding of twilight indeed Ihow, that the height 
iicujrniintii.at wliii'li I he atmofjiherc begins to refraft the ftiii’s 
llglii la about 4+ or 45 I'liglUh miles. But this may 
not iinpiohi.bly be only the height to which tke aqur- 
ou* vaponit nit carried : for it cannot he thought any 
i n>-earoiii.hlL luppofition, that light is refradfed only 
by incniiA of the aqueous vapour coiit.iined in the at- 
Mol'pbere ; and that where thi.s ceafes, it is (lill capable 
of fupporting the thfirtc Arc at lealt, as bright and 
(bong as at the fiirface. That it does extend much 
higher, i,i evident from the meteors already mentioned : 
ti.T all ilirle are undoubtedly carried along with tlie 
iitmorphere ; olherwife that of >783. which was feCO 
n>r ahoiii a minute, mufl have been left 1000 miles to 
'he wellward, by flie earth flying out below it in it* 

10 •aimual tourfe round the fun. 

Ofilwpnf- 1; hils .vheady been mciitiuiied, that the prelTiire of 
iuii 111 ilic atlitre, whenin its mean ftate, it equitalcnt 
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l.'uanboilv, the han.l, for iii- 
llanee, uliin put lii an .'p-ii ic euvr fiom uhi'nee the 
air is alurwai(Is c'.tri., d. tfie wi';,ht ot tl>« .I’.ino. 
fpherc thill dilcovnr, nulf, .t.id we I'li.i^vm 'be bind 
ftrongly fucked down ii'to llie gl.ili'. Sec i'hruM.S- 

TlfS. 


/.fine* 

fpherr. 


In countries a* f.'mi- dio..ii.-i fi.mi tli- cjn 
preifure ot tiie .i(mid|>h.. • mu n s to .i. ltvablr, 
produces coiif'd.Ti*i*b ttiangia «i,i 


the Vim.iiinti 

|iiif- 


many icirdl.i.il ho- 


furr, ind 
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Abfi'luK 

ill ig'ii I'l 

tlK ntniJ- 


divs. On the human body the »j'i:!t'tiiy or ■•.iiiTuie 
fomeiimeK varies near a wholt luii : s'ld u lien it is thus 
fo much dimir.iflied, moil people iii’d I'oiiiethuig of a 
liillcfTacfs and iuaflivity about iiu'iu. It is jurpriliiig, 
however, that the fprii g of the infernal fluid, already 
mentioned, which achs as a couiiternoife to the atmo- 
fphcritral gravity, (hould in all c.’.fc feera to keep pace 
with it when the priHure is naturally dimiiiiihed, and 
even when it is artificially augmented, though not 
when the prefTure is artificially diminiflicd. 'riuis 
in that kind of weather when the prefTurt; of the air is 
lead, we beTer perceive our vein* to (well, or are feu- 
iible of.Wf "UsKlnS eapinfion in our bodies. On the 

ia-laftgmd, uid WC fcem ra- 
thcr to be t^j W w tf ad'W’i-yriigkt. £v«n in gmng upO'difho i- 
to the t6pi«dodtnU^VlMM!re'^.pi‘^ureef tlK at-'r pfrerp’* 
morphere it^siai iwtA ri^iiiiflitwi yhtw-tiioe* what h 
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ii'inijli'hirf. 


i'> a weight of 15 pounds on every fquare inch. Hence 
Dr t oil’s coiuputed, that the prellurc of the whole am- 
i nut fluid upon the earth’s iiirfocc it equivalent to that 
'll a Tiohe of lead 60 miles in diameter. Hence alfo 
It appears, that the prclTure upon a human body muft 
III- very confiderabh-; for at every fquare iucb of fur* 
race fiiftams a prclTiire of 15 pounds, every fquare foot* 


tifually it otf o^mowie^^ 

ferved. SoBW’^iiaiMfatlffa^erl Wre afintuad* on 
the tops air 4* fi» light .an 

to uecafion a grtajili:flp[|Mi^,^ Te'fbiniion, and «vea 
violent rctcbi^1tMii||>ti)nk>og’i>f buw^ It dcie* not 
appear, aflertions art treli fenud- 

rd. Mr Bi ^ this kind 

fa* awy fuch thiug men- 
ii«(ceaded thu mouiu 
l:fay«r thtt he did 
detk ful* 

. a the 

The- 

. —■ ■ 

high ... 

of .tbit'Jaod*. tbaugh'fKi^ _ _ 

On the ddstrary, Ac .<atMi^i.y 

viokitt, that ablc M. whliftiritd’ ua 

force } whkh fecaiaicMB aegwent for at leaft equal dim- 
Jity of tke ttmofpl^ la the fuperior at in the inferior 
regions. I>r Hcberden, who afeended to the top n£ 
Tenmfie, a higher mountsuB than ./Etna, makes no 
roentien of arty di&culty of refpiration- M. ^ulTure, m sauC> 


on thctopurMidhiti 
tioned by 
tain, Sif'^ 
feel a 
phnreotif*] 
refptTitieMt 
that it IS] 

French 


as containing 144 inches, mull fuflain a prdTuce <sf ' however, is his ioomey to the top of Mount Blanc, thefarc’ifymy 


ziCio i and if we fuppofe a man’s body to contain tg 
Iquarc feet of furface, which is pretty neat the truth, 
he mull fiifluin a weight of 33,400 pounds* or iC tun* 
for Ids ordinary load. By this enormous preflure we 
fliould undoubtedly be eruihed in a nomeut, were not 
all parts of our bodies filled either with air or fonie 
other elaflic fluid, the fpring of which is jull fuflicieut 
to counierhalance the weigiit of the atmofpherc. But 
whatever tbi* fluid OJ«y b«, we are fure that it it juft 
able to cQDiiicraft the atmofpherical gravity a;-d no 
more ; for if any confidcrable prcll'urt be fupcraddid 
to that of the air, as by going into deyp water, or the 
like, it is always fevciily felt, let it be ever fo equa¬ 
ble. If the prefTare of ihc atmofphcre is tukeii off 

i 


higheft of the Alp*, felt very great uneafinefs in this *«"• * 

way. His rcfjMratioft was uoi only extremely diffi- 
cult, but hi* pulfe beoame quick, and he was feiaed 
with all the fymptoms of a fever. His llrength, wascuuutefw. 
alfo cxhanllcd to fuch a degree, that he feeing to re¬ 
quire four limes as lung a fpace to perform fomc rx- 
perimeuts on the top of the mountain as he would 
have done at the foot of it. It mud be obferved, how- > 

«vei, that thefe fytBptom, did nnt brgin to appear till 
he had afeended two miles and a half perpendicular 
above the level of the fca. The mountain is only about 
a quarter of a mile higher ; and in this iliort fpace he 
was reduced to the fituaiion jtill mentioned. But it 
is improbable that fo finull a difleicnce, even at . the enc 

•f 
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A'ttw* <)f hi:, |,)«incy, fliotM liuvc inoiIii^'rJ Aum ff- 

i(>h i:i’e.. (jjji ,nj( fonu’ oili-r vuiK'iimd. A ■•aiifc 
‘ of tiiiH kiiiil iir iHtni'tli ijK'i'llo.ii, V 7. that t!ir 

fjil.uc yt liip l<iji of lAo iti'iui't.ii.i i i n;i:( li ,tii. 
I'rcpMii''! vMili llxid air, lli.il l;*iic i.-itn, exjioU-J 


to if, qii!cK!\ lirjitni- wnii a ■Hcy'^n;- 

vA by ’.tio auiui'^ili'in (.f il. it K-uv u i, Iti.uw,!, 

that I'r.c.l uT ti vvtrt Hilly y. i ii, :r'u:-to aniniRh, atiil 
v.\)u!i; Liiii"' o;i {Viiij.ioiii.' li.inbi to tiiufc al>ovi-.»iiei|. 

Till'll* i> Dll ityl’iii, tlicnforc, l'> li’ivr n*. 
courfi' rj t!i.' rarity of tiic atwiolpbcrr ior folviiijj a 
whicU may nuiro iialiiraily be Hcctfuttleti- 

far otheri' 'fc. 

Will'll ilic prvfliirc of t!ic Dtinofphcre i( aitffnirDt«i> 
by di'foending, in tlic diving.beU, tu cunfiilcral^iteptbt 
in the fca, it docB not ajmear th»t '*ny «»con*tfBienre 
follows from its incre*f«. Thofim^ ft » tbe dinng. 
bell -arc not fci)fiWc ai-they re¬ 

main in the Rir.thotijjh tbvy<feel it very, feufiblj in g<H 
ing into the wairff? yet.it l» certatn, tWA.tbe.prc<hTr« 
ill both cafes ii thelamei fur thr ii lnil|.frgfiiinV,t^ 
Kimufpliere, w weUtt'ofthc wat^; 
air in the diving-bca, i»A-1;nif»iii|iteiai>><iiwliwUj' 
to thofe whQ'ft'in.lf. 

«r«U 

it 8atftia-«Hiitfthr~«*iWltolfci llTiitiiitl t> I llii lawfe- 
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as will aj wamirr, hy tiuin fyr Joiue inr.e b.fcnt tl.ry '''p-a._ 
can be alifoil-iJ ai;.ii'.i, /rinra. 

T.'fic oi li'.iit ;;iiil tnlil to \il lili '!ir' .tr.m. 

f.ihcrc ia tulijcd, l.a/i I itd li t tulijiCl of iT>'ji ti n- 
I'iliom I •! y.llli >•! ill, y fr^m lf> iirl i n. ,vi iy 11 ' 1.''j'o 

the li^jht ol ilic fiiii rcfli-il..ii i.a,. ilic a'.mofpii,ri I,, n,,!,,,, 
llic rarlli j .«ii«l where lliis ri.llii‘iK<i) is, i!' li. ient, ii.n't i -i.. 
ihroi'jjh the h;>ht iliould be preCenl evir rn-u 1., ilic 
moil violent dcgreci of cold arc fon'id to luki. pl'm. 

Hence, on llie tops of mountan'S, the c<.Ul ;;en<;,ii(y 
txcedivc, though by rcafon of tile ckiin>..'1;. oi the at- 
mofphere the light of the fun falls upon i.i hpi au.' 
quantity than it can du on an equal fpaee on th< ;i!a:n. 

In lung winding lufTages alio, inch -s the cavMns of 
.^Stna and Veruviui, where tlic air has room t > i ircu- 
L«c f«dy» mihout any accefs of the fun, the n.h! > , 
fcarce ttdcrahlc; whence the ufe of thele loi cojIiup 
liquors, iwererviog mciii, &i-. , 

The eoldneft of the atmolphcie on the of nioii:;-1. 
t»utt baa been afenbeJ, by M. hamUu and J.>e J^ue, 


more rate 


wtttr 
iliunr 

any ttRe.jn jinf 
much, M -ft appeateA:, 
j. top of Mount Blanti-; 
iri.iLinii It U net eafy te-ial^jliigi 
'diL at- tiqiMof 
.•n'j l-.eri. ever, that'thej take^ ’ri 
dpcffurc withm'the trtspiwv; 
heal efthtf Tub* 
half 


to the igneous fluid, or elementary iiie, Inii.^... 

in thofe elevated filuaiions tliun on the plaii.:. M. L.iin- 
bert is of opiniuii thui it is rairlied above hy tliv actnni,, 
of the air, and tha; behiw it u coiuh ul' d ty iu uv. u 
proper-weight. He contiden, lire a.-i a fl;i:! m mi.Hun, 
the parts of which arc fepbraLk, and wl.K.ii i i.ir,l,'r.l 
when its velocity is accel-Tatt'd. i le <lo.-s i.i'i il,, ide 
With regard to the identity of liu and ilimi ;'.v 

be f«<ms inclined to believe It. M. dc Tn, i-omp..K'i 
it«r-qyth»-j^~clwm>ary fcie to a coniinuuus fLi'l, whoU puris.ii. 

.tqottjiorfed .by being oiutually totjipreiliJ. He Jli. ,,-. 

' that fire and light arc titc lame ; and i.uiniu.in. ili.it 
the latter.u incapable by iifclf, of feumg In-c lo ho- 
dtea, thM)^ it does fu by piicung in mouon t!.e ■ 
CMil fluid uiry coutaini and that it acu witli ii-..ne foue 
acar.'the earth thau at a diltancr from ns fiit:'.u e, by 


u. 

'. r. I. 
ti'- ,! 
"I. ihl 


i-«k painsp 
Kve for 

aril.- 


this .fluid, which he calls u ji'v ami i! • 


K^. 


gie.ii. 


;xa 




ic, ■ --v . nsdeanfei ' 


ibi how- 
tlqgrefr 
fti'tlw. 

.««*« 

the; ' tiec,T%eug more condeufed there than a: 

li,>fiauflure, in treating of this fulijv.'l in 
!«^''itqsof of the Alps, docs nut cunlidcr In.'»< a linui foil.' 
'.fnie:sa2tktacbed u to be ableuttlivr ii> ah md u .il. i.i. 
W;'p^y-by US fpccific levity, or to coudi-uh i.hlf li 'lii. 

its proper weight. He fuppofci: il 1-. he uinLeii 
'.|^')bodiet byfo flridt an affinity, that all li, 
lKa> 49 taemiDe«l, or at leall powerfully niodiilvd, by ihai 
dBrut^. As foon therefore as fire, diu-i.^agcd hy eutn* 
buftiflsor -by any other caufe, cinL-avours lo diffute 
bodies that come within the fpii-.n. of i,, 
afiimy.n^vour to ^-radl it; and thry-rtliloib fiivii 
'%r''T So«.ftities of it 81 are in the tlirctl ratio of their .‘ili- 


both tW with ^ ^«s with itjj.iorio the inwerfe ratio uf wlut i» i)ci.ir- 

.beat'tfrtheireqaiUbnum with the furronnding bodie.-.. 
itwiinf iirttliit orfettfagltiMe • ftOn-gravkaliigit does not that in this dillribuiiou it.e li- 

v^Tch did oot in fuch •Ur|re' proportion in any fUt^'.' htttkin of places, vi-iili regard to llic hoiiion, lia, jii> 
ticular place bcforri- Nodoobr, iIm adion of .the h- otiMrinflutncethaQwhattljeyreccivcfrumtbcdiiU'r- 
tent hMt and eledric fliihl is the fatiie in the torrid as ' . - . . 

in the temperate zones: but irv the torrid zutie the, 
fular heat and cxcefDve evaporaUun cuuiiteracl them ; 
fo that whnlcvcr quantities may be difeharged by ihc 
exceUlve tlchigt s of ram, fee. wliicb fall in thofe coun¬ 
tries, they arc iRilantly abfoibed by the abundant fluid, 

and are quickly ready to be difcliargcd again; while, in .. ... ...... 

the temperate zones, the air becomes fenlibly ligiiitr, U»cl of air ililalcdby lic.ii; and not to the levity of the 
\ OL. II, T’art II. 4. J i^ntus..#. 


ent cuirests produced by the drlatatiun of liic am, and 
by the levity whicli that dibtation ]>uducc-s. The 
afeent of flame, fmolcc, &c. or of air heated in any 
way, perfuaded the ancients iluil fire is poirtifed of ;ib- 
folutc levity, by which it had a tendency to mount up¬ 
wards. “ liut theft-tflefls (lays he) arc owing ciilitr 
to '.he levity of the fluid winch coullitutcs flame, 01 lo 
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i^ueous ftuii!. 1 am, howcTer, fiifliclrntly convinced, 
tliat thi» iiuid is incontparahly Iiglitcr than Hir, though ' 
I do not believe that it poiTeffl'S the power of dfccndiii^ 
in our atmofphere by vimie of its Irvity alone. 

•* ’i'he celebrated Bouguer Ins deitionftratfd, by 
?on« fimplc, and tnoft univerfally adopt* 

fold on the ***■'* '* neceffat y, in order to account for the 

top of the diminution of heat on mountaina, to hare recourfe to 
Andca. hypoihefia that are at beft doublfsl. The following 

in Ills ettplanation of what was feU oo the mountains of 
Peru: 

" It was proper, in order to cicpM* this fubje^ (» 
inilft on the fboit duration of the fun's rays, which 
cannot (Irike the different hdei of moiintarM biR for a 
few hours, and ereti this ii not riwayi. A horitontal 
plain, wheri the fun ia dear, ia edpmd at mid-dty to 
the perpendicular and undiminiiM aAino of diefc 
rays, while they fall but obltqueiy On • phuO KH Mdv 
Tiidtnecl, or on the Tides of a hi^ pfle flf fterpmok*. 
Bur Kt us conceive for a moment an mfdafe4 p o i n t, 
half the height of the atmofphere, at a diftaoeo fnam 
;tll mountains, as well as from the clouds which float 
ill the Kir. The more a medium it trauTparcoi, the 
u heat It ought to receive hy the immediate aAien 
of the fun. ’I'he frre paflVgc which a very tranfpareiJt 
body fillows to the rays of light, (bowl that fta frmB 
pirtich? are hardly touched by them. Indeed what 
iiuptYiHon could they make on it, when they pafs tbro’ 
aunoft willioui obftruflion ? Light, w4\ea it confifti of 
pai-alle) rsy.s, does not by pnfling through a feat of 
fee afmnfplicric air, near the earth, fefc a hsifrflfed 
tliouf:Hidth part of its force. From thn we may jud^ 
hnw few rays are weakened, or can ad^ on this itM, t» 
their pnitage through a (Iratum of the diamscev ao( of- 
nn inch or a line, but of a particle. Yet the fabtiHiy 
..nd trsiifpaiency are ftill greater Kt great beighti, •* 
uas nbiious on the Cordilleras, when we loofccfl M4h» 
hint objeds. Lr.lily, The groflei' air it hettofl.^shMr 
fiy the contad or neighbourhood of bodin.of grtt w er 
denlity than itfelf, which it furroande, Md on whidt 
it refi.i; and the heat may be ceUnnmaieated bffllllo 
:ind little to n certain diftance. The inferior f«rts <lf 
riic atmofphere by this meant ooatradl daily ■ 
ii'Ierable degree of heat, and may receive it ia oropdh 
viun to its drnfity or bullc^ Sat k is evideai WB tW 
lame thing cannot happen at the diftanee of aleagae 
ind a hidf or two leagues above the farfice nf the 
earth, although the light there may be fenetlmg more* 
iu-tive. The air and the wind therefore maft tttbit 
he ight he extremely cold, and colder in proyotliOR to 
the clrvation. 

“ Beftdes, the heat newftry to-KI* f* not BWtiy 
*iiat which we receive every itaffimt from the (diK The 
uinmentary degree of this heat cofrefponda W a twf, 
linall part of that which all the bodies aromd DC hiM 
irnbft>ed. and by which oi»rs is chiefly regtdated. The 
K<*tion of the fun only ferreS So lireiotefn oeer^ fai the 
iunte itate the inm of the total heat« by retiring thrO^ 
like day the lofs rt faffaim ehriMgh the night, nnd at 
^fltiTnev. if the additivfi be greater than the loft, the 
iial beat will inereafe, »it h^peus in fummer, and 
continue to accumulate in a eertam degree ; but 
toljW reafont already given, this aecuiAjlation can* 
4 ikdo very great on the top of a tnuontain, where the 
ble* I, which rifw high, is never of great bulk, The 
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loweft date of the thermometer in every place is aluiyi 
is proportion to the heat acquired by the foil •, and 
that heat lieiiig very fma!] on the top of a mountain, 
the quantity aclchd to it by the fun during ebe day 
mud be comparatively greater} and the acrumu'uited 
heat will be moK in a condition to receive increaie in 
proportion to its diftance from the degree which it can¬ 
not pafi. 

“ Another particular obfervable on all the high 
places of the Cordilleras, and which depends on the 
iame eauCe, is, that when we leave the lhadc-, and ex- 
pof. eurfrlves to the fuiiihine, we feel a much greater 
differe n ce than we do here in our fine days when the 
weather is temperate. Every thing contributes at 
Qdke w make the fun ctceedinrly powerfnl: a Tingle 
flep fro# DA eirpofod place to the fl»de gives the fen- 
fattoa Ihis wouU nbt be the cafe if the qaan- 

tiry df hedt ac^sterd by foil were more con£der. 

Alt. WF-iwnt aKo> fee why the fame thermometer, 
itft idMaflc fbadt vod tht* io 4hc Cun, dora not 
• lAfovt cbwgt* at «tt skset lod i« aU pit- 

««is' .-lli^friflNdMii^l^ilM Ftchbieh*, this inftrttmcnl 
is 'ims up 'Mm ekd fretung point, 

which Btay,4fc vdcl^MSifot ssatiwd-MmpwatwTc of the 
ptaecf bAv»fca*-4«Btqg .i |> g iNy-we^ papdlrit.to tlie 
fm. -k fo' erfy fraak, 

ftiredi** 

TMs illjm 

... . 

kni'Miqtendiw -ssf/kwy 
■nm Bw’—swa s u ljfc 

btt^aodair-SuMSff' 
. edtlA'tbw SMftrfblist w 
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trml air, -14* of the tbermonMcr \ (hat h dtniaiflsea 
the heat <A a bo^ partially exfMsfedy only 6* t and that 
R aognenti by f* the beat of a tkirt body compktciy 
defended the air. 

Hence k appeara that the atmo^kiere, tboiSgk foAtmo- 
afftntially necmsvy to the Afpport of fire, it foawhcM{pherc eve 
or Other the rreatefl antagonill of heat, and m*ft ef-^y^here 
ieftually countcmtls the operatian of the lolar em 
producing it. This power it fecmi to exert at all < 
ftanecs, at the furface as well as in the higher regions. 

From fome exjicrimcDls made by M. Pklet, U appears, 

that 
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that even in pUces ex^nfed to the rzyi of tLc fun, vl>e 
heat, at hve feet didanccfrom iIk (ground, is ^Tcater only 
by one or two dcgnci than at 50 feet above liie furface* 
the ^roubd was at that time 15 or so'* Hrarrner 
tlian the air immediately in coniadl with it. IncoulidcN 
able as this dilFcrence is, however, it does not hold as 
wc go higher up : for if it did, the cold oo Uie top of 
the mountain of baleve, which is 5000 feet above lltc 
icvelof the lake of Geneva, would be 60* greater tiun 
at the foot of it; whereas in reality it is only 10^. In 
the nighMime the cafe is reverfed } for the firatuto of 
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One was placed on the ground, and the other only Cx 
feet above it. The thermometer, at lix feet diilancc 
from the gtound, agreed nearly with die former at nine 
feet i but tbe noCturual variations were found to cor« 
refpood entirely with the ekarnefs or the cloudiiiefs of 
the Iky : and though they did not always happen su 
proportion to their re^Aive altitudes, yet when the 
diermometera differed in aay iiclfcd, that on the ground 
always indicated the great^ degree of cold. 

The differenoe betanxt thefe two tkermoBeters, at 
the faatl diftimee of fix feet from eadi other, being 



air, at live feet from the ground, was fouud by hfr Fic* ^ound ae It^tbaa three degreea and a half, die num. 
tet to be colder than that at 50. BcfidflUfe^^ diBt- *■ - - » 

xrnt ftrata of the alnofphere ■<« feoad to |tadM.«cry 
diifereat and variable degrees of «dd» adlhMMgxt- 
gard to their fitoatiou 1^ UD « 'W tbe 

year <360, Dr Wilfea 

nasjta^ndd jjiaftW^rfllit'yjif mutt 

£0 that the 

the fDose, funk liany d tgU B» kh i »c * tlwHiMt 
ed 14 feet aboM llttlf I'tjfclir.i.iii' 

that ka ekir k'liiiilniriliiiwA llj.tMiWiy mt\ 

be thaa iMA:« 5 k-to: 1 rf. . ' 

that 

the.* 



ioMlt t&enaooKter tticnctsBKi ni 

ed the heat to be a degree or two greater than uk ay-' 
me) but in the day^ttme the beat below cotiftant- 
lymceeded that above more than in the wiontfa af Oe- 
taben 

To determine whether tbe noflnmal refrigeration 
was angmented by a nearer approach to the earth, two 
4benncnneters were placed in the midft of an open 
Bcadow* an the bank of the river near Caotetbury, 


kerof diarMnetera is the naadowwas augmented to 
four. One was funk in tbe spound, another place<I 
juft opM.il, aud the tWd (npeaded at three feet h. 
boved^ Three otban. were .^ced on a rifiug ground 
«b|pit dtc laad iMslmel with the cathedral tower, and 
,lhen i «ila lU&ant from it. Ouc of ihtfc wan like, 
wife (ai^su tl^ ground, another placed jiiii upon it, 
M^#thMhtl$scsided fix fi-et above it. With theic 
di c iim Acnnoasaters, and the two finl lUL-ntioncd, 
vtcK placed in the city, he continued his ohre* 
i m tiO Bt for ao dayaj but as the weadicr happened 10 
..b« cloud/dwing the whole of ilist Ipacr, cxccpiuig 
days, 0 coiiliderable variniioti hnp, 
igioyi cxoejiwjlg OB tbefe days. The rcfultof the cx- 
^Idiriacnta was, that the cold was geuerally greater in 
vtbcinitey tbm on the hill •, but the variaiiuns between 
OB the ground and thofe lix feet 
, _-,■> "VW* often as great 011 ilit hill as in the 
.kf . 

that a difference of tempera. 
iKMklfrV ot didance of only three feet finm 
bMtbe length of the tlKrmomeicrs hi. 
of peodcred it impudihlc to make any 
a. fmallcr diftance. Two new ones, 

'funned by bending down the larp^ 

'^ribolb of rile thcrmomctiT, to an bo. 

.labile-the fiem remained in a vertical 
aaetbod the lempeniturc might be ob- 
of ■ ifiagle inch. Sometimes, iii 
''•^iSM^imJhoriMOtal therniometcrs were 
tW ]l^'one wrihio an inch of th.: 

. . aod tb4#i^ ause iiicbes above it. When the 
itim tinoDg tbe 4tbcr tbermometm was confider* 
a'dHEercadB w4t UkewiCe perceived between tiiefc; 
loQUriaMt radicatiag more than two de. 

' .'libBtriHn rite upper one, though placed fo 

'' S' 

Mr. Sex concludes, that a Hii c<mclu- 
g1W||t«f qwinaljxi yltfatffrequeoUy takes place nearnumfroni 

at any altitude in the 
M^^iraM^Ns Bkttts itU inquiry, that is, 
4^lb«Mid ) aad at fuch times the 
dttMMtfacudaitmliriya net with nmcfttbo 
[ff^eiMbs . , 

_ A a ayo^iat and operation of nature, 

iS^S4ir;(^rtaw.<irc^ai&aiecei.aiwl difpontiuns of the la* 
taofphnit, ai^taSM pberaX all fcafons oi' the year; 

and this .differCBA l)ev«r bappsns in any conliJurablr 
degree but when the air is ililU and the Iky perfectly 
unclouded. The moiileft -npouv, as dens and fogs, 
did nut at all impede, but rather promote, the refrige¬ 
ration. In very fcvfrrc frofts, wheu tbe air ficqueiuly 
depgiites a quauuty of froxen vapour, k is cummoiily 
4 I 2 fvubd 
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found greatcft { but the excefs of heat which in the 
day tinte was found at the Inweft {latiun in fummer, di> 
niiniilu-d ill wliucr altnod to nothing. 

li has been obfeived, that a thermometer, included 
id a receiver, always links when the air b,-gms to i>L' 
rarefied. This has been lliuught to arife, not from 
any degree of cold tbus product, butfiom the fudden 
cxpanfion of the bulb of the ibermomeUT in eonfe- 
■qucnce of the rcmoral of the ttmofpherjcal preffure : 

But from fome late experitnenti related, Phil. Tranf. 

Vol. LXXVIir. by Mr Darwin, it appears that the 
atinofpliere always becomes warm by ceaaprefGon, and 
cold by dilatiliuR from a comprefled ftate. Thefc ex¬ 
periments were, 

1. The blall from an air gm was repeatedly thrown 

upon the bulb of a- thermoineiar? *nd it uiuformty 
funk u about two degrees. In making tUt expcii- 
ment, the tlicrmumcter was firmly fixed againft a waQ, 
and tlic uir gun, afti-r being charged, was left form 
hour in it-i vitiuiev, that it might prerioufly lofe tbe 
lieut II had acquired in the aA of charging $ the mr 
was tiieii difehargid in a continued fiream 011 the bulb 
of tilt thermometer, with the effcA already mention- 
ed. ' ' • 

2. A thermonictcr u ns fixed in a woodoi tube, and 
fo applied to the receiver of ao air gub, that. On dif- 
ilidrgiiijr the air by means of a ferrw preffing on the 
valve of llic rteciMT, a continued jlream of sir, at the 
vciy tunc of its evpaiiium, paffed over the bulb of tbc, 
th<-rniuiiit.Ui. 'i'll .■ L\p(riitieiit was four times nepttt-; 
cd, ail'd the thcrn-iutnetcr uniformly funk from five td’ 
ft veil degrees. During the time of cordenfation cbero 
was 3 great difference in the licat, as.pcrcewed-by iIk' yiiblab' 
hand, at the two ends of the condenfiDg fyt 4 it^t ChtfC 
iie.\i the ail globe was ulnioll painful to Uit toweb-t Smd - 
the gloix-itlVIf beciimr hotter than couU. hmrebRttK;, 
cxpefleil from its (oiiIhA with the fyringci'‘.•f-Aii 
to this (fayi' Ml Darwin), that in exphs^^^SMT^jr^ 
gun the itreem of air always becomes 
ow'i'.g to the cold tlien prutlueed precfpitatin|{^she^b 4 k'^ 
p.iur It coiituincd; and if this flream'^ air bn 4 ''&Bi^’v 
pievioiifly mure condenfed, or in givntcr quUtlty 4 * 
as not iiiihiiitly to acquire haat from the commou iat- 
niolpherc 111 its viciuity, it would probably base fallee 
ill lllOM'. 

5. A thermometer was placed in the receiver of an 
r.ir pump, and the air being haftily exhauilcd, it funk 
luo or three degrees ; but after font* minutes regain¬ 
ed its fi niicr .’latiou. The experiment wnt repeated 
withri thirniometcr open at th< top, fo that the bulb 
cunhl n il be affcdled by any diminutitiQ of the eater-- , 

iial I'vefiiirc ; hut the r^ult ws the &nne. Both dtty-• __ . 

ing ( xliuuiiion and re-admifion of .cbe- air iotO thei|;t-4 dna iff tltc rapoTir'x^iSil^ tbe|«%, w thebiiigh.-re¬ 
ceiver, n flresin was regularly «fafenred to be coudciffB^'of thaatiaofplltre, nochhlf eMeier.tbe ex^nded 


vefTcl is conllantly in a ftate of comprifTion. Two 
thermortu• • rs were previon'ly fiifpended on the haden 
air vfiTel, that they inn-lit alhime the temperature of 
it, and as Inon as tlie liole above mentioned u ;>s opnnrd, 

bad tlicir L\iU>s to tlr,- of air ivtiii-li ifTned 

out ; the confequenee of which was, ih.it the intrciiry 
funk four degree* in each. Thi-, finkiitg of the mer¬ 
cury could not be ofenbed lo any rvapuratioii of mnif- 
ture from tluir furfacei, as it was feeii both in ei- 
haiifliiig and admitting the air into the cxhauflcd re- 
ccirer mentioned in the lall experiment, that the va¬ 
pour which it previoully contaiiiL-d was depolited dur¬ 
ing its expanfioti. 

Tberd is a ctirintis phenomenon ubfcrrrd in tlw 
fotKitUD of Hicroi oonfiitidfed on a very large fcalv, in 
the-CbemnfaiOti^n tiMoc* in Hwngary. In thk ma- 
diiac^ff o Istgtt w<<Se4 '■ coaiprelfed by a co¬ 

lumn of watcr.ife'fect high (■« ftcpicOck Is then open¬ 
ed 1 and li'lJir aif tffMt witb great vcbemencc, and iu 
eo>tt^uiiniN''Bt Ug pTTsriom coolitnfntinn becomes im- 
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oil the iid( s of the glafi; which, in both cafes, im iii’ 
a fc'-. miiiiites reabforbed, and which appeared to he 
precipitated by being dejirivad of ha beat by tbe ex- 
p-.oded .vir. ' ■ 

4. A hole, about the iize of a crow quill, was bor¬ 
ed Ilia hirgc airveffel placed at the eoramencement 
of tbv priiieipal pipe oi the water work", of Derby. 
There nre four pumps worked by a water wheel, the 
water of wliith i - tiril thrown into iheMi-wer part of 
this air v< iTel, and rife'sfroin thence to a refervoir about 
i|5 or 40 feet nbove tbe lercl } fu that the wuUr ui this 


aipto acqiwe beta in>ni after a hm pkrted with its va¬ 
pour, tbe fame degfte of cold continues, till the air, on 
defeendiagto the earth, acquires iu-forntcr ftate ^ 
condenfation aod of warmth. 

“ The Andes, ahnofl under the line, refts its bafe 
on burning fands; about its middle height k amoft 
plcafaut and teinpcr.itc climrite covering an extenfive 
plain, on which is built the city of C^iito ; while ki 
furchend is enchcled vi-ith eternal fnow, perhaps coeval 
with the mountain. Yet. according to the accounts ol 
Dun Uiloa, ihcfc three difeurdaut climau's feidum ca. 

croacb 
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(a) It is plain that Dr IngenhoufA’s method is not implied in this remarlc.; finoe the Dodor’e expcrimenti 
»ere made long after, and the luetbud ufed by him was properly that of Mr Fontana. 
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Aimo< very fwat differences betsvecn the refults of the «*pe* 
(j'fiere rimcuts of this naiurci which mi{'ht to have been fioii- 
which divcrfifies I aitributed to myfilf, ratlter 
titan to the method 1 then ufed. At Paris I examieed 
the air of diticrent place* at the fame time, and efpe- 
cially of tlMfe iltuntions where ir wis moft probable to 
meet with infrC'^ed sir, breaufe ihiife places abounded 
with putrid I'libffanoes ar.d impure exhalations •, but tha 
differences 1 obferved were very fmalh aod much lefi 
than what could have been fiifpcf^ed, for they hardly 
Ri rtvc'd to oiw-fffcicth of the air in the tube. Having 
taken the air of the iiill called Mamt atxW 

Ireight of about ;oo feet above the level of Pacnii aitA 
compared k with the air of Paris taken Mt 
tane» and treated alike, I found the forraytt^l^lfiai'i. 
If emc-ihirtieth beUerthaa the btMr. . 

la London I have obferved 
m of lilingtBii mi that «f Landioo 
dMBHUKUM kf;eke»ist«H «l wtraatJitd^.ffA- 
vilUmgUim is aftacaaed to ^nWt baAr^ijililfil<r’ i* . 
•jMioadak ait'af:]i4nda»-'«al|o* i» ; t Wm i| i§':y i ^| i 
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fall, 1 lomJ the tirlfe the Mb 
tiMa mbcKkdtt^ Caa it «we Uv I* tite» "A Ii» H, 
SiSOif kat the i^tb-d* rdroary 177^1 tbe airgave 
1 , 469 aad' II, II, a,»t I from wbeocr it appears, 
that ^ air this i4tb of i'ebrtary was better than 
A faBTkcen fix aaor.ths before. There cao be no 
wabt of the accuracy of tbe experunents, becaufe I 
aasnpae e d the air taken at different times with that 
vki^ i had firlk ai«d is Uk aaoath of September, and 


spe* which I had preferved in dry glafs bottles accurately 
Qmi- ftnppcd.” 

tl>er This difference to the purity of the air at different 
iaed times, Mr Fimtana farther remarks, is much jester , 
ifpe- than the difference between the air of the differenv 
■f. 10 places obferved by him: ootwicbllanding this great 
ided change, at he obferved, and u he was informed b) va- 
: the rioui perfons, no particalar change of bcalrli in tbe 
lefi groer^ty of people or faeilitf of breathing, wa* per- 
rdly ceived. 

ring Mr Fottana faftly eeaciudes wills obCcrving, that 
.tW ** t&iure fa aot fo partial as we eommooly belit-vc. 
•U She has sot only given m u air akaoS c<)ually good 
everywhere .at every timer bat has altowed us a cer- 
Uifl latitude, «r » cover of iixing aad being iu health 
-/ ' is ^talitfaa «l aic .which dsScr to a certain degree. By 
. tkia I ^ aot iseaB to deny the eaiflence of ceitaiu 
|ptf kfadsaf AOiioDt air isCaae particular places; but on- 
W lay, tbat is gasenl tbe air is good everywhere, and 
(maU,tt&RBers are not to be feared fo much 
af&i(M pce^l.waHU snake us bcKeve. Nor do 1 mean 
hen at fot$t vapours aud oUicr bodies which' 
jpfaed ta tbe common air in particiihir 
m do AOt change its nature and iotrinffcal 

tfl-}. ,|Mi|jlfaBf4 ffate of the air cannot be known by 

^ IkA of sttroaa air i and thofe vapours are to be 
paofidered is the fasie manner as we ffiuuld couiider fo 
Mfj-^aiwpyatides of arfieDic fwimming in tbe atinofphei\. 
|||||f>^||v.<W arfenic, and uot the drgcneratid 

the aaimals wlio ventured to breathe 

!j^' ' ^TOC^'tfae capital of a province of the fame 
ii;^.. tOMffa theffosiBions of the Great Mogul. It isfeat- 
ijW-' ^where two large rivers mat, and 

,befi furUcffvi tlw Mogul has •, but fur. 
vss permitted to enter it without a pad. 
Hp^^^^M^cke. Mogul hiofclf. £. Long. 73. ic. N- 

S^^^ S^^l^ yjiW&fophy, a panicle of matter, fo mi- 
to admit of ao tHvifioo. Atoms are the mi- 
and are coaccived as the firff principles or 
^ CMjiMMqt parts of all phyCical magnitude. 

--i^OHJCAL pRU.aaorHy, or the doflriiic of a- 
tawd fyffem which, froin tlie hyputbefu that atom» 
^ •raepdocffifilb gmity and motion,.accounted for the 
fafa wvmxMs of thine*. This phil/fophy was 

Molfibui, Ufflc time before the T ro. 

. jan ilM much cultivated and improved hy 

£pfail#j(l^SVh|M it...u (kaomi&ated tbe £/>uureaH 

of tone or tcnfion, 

^£sUdt of the body. 

fad^^^^^MCPUl, «M M the jMndvfeh ifiaods, fftuated ill 
Che ^^Lsifg. top. tP. tiL'Xtt. tl. $7. Towards the 
Mb eti and Bortkiirofa,. 4 fac.foe« of the country is 

n, rag{^ brphen i-.faaPte'tfaa fbothward it is more 

pve ee^ hSfa rift £pom the fca-fide with a gentle 

ara, acchvity, aad at* Httle diftaacc beck are covered with 
ban wood. ItsProiduce ii abe iamo vsitb that of tbe other 
no illanda of thia duffer | but its iohabitants greatly ex. 
e I cel the peofde of all tlw Deigt^UTfogilfandt in the ma. 
ihat aagemcDt of their plaiiCaitons. la tbe low ground*, 
and contiguous to the bay wherein our navigators anchor. 
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wlilcl) horrid adlon, the fuDj it if faid, withdrew htf 
lijjht. 

i\TRT, a town of Italy, in the farther Abruiao in 
the kingdom of Naples, with the title of a dneby t it 
18 the foe of a bilhup, and is feateJ on a craKgy moun. 
tain, four miles from the Adriatic fea. £. Long. 15. 8. 
N. Lat. 42. 4;. 

ATRlENSliS, in antiquity, a kind of fervanU or 
ulTiceis ill the great families at Rome, who had the 
care and infpcdtiuu of the atria and the things kidged 
therein. 

TiieiV nre utherwife called atriarii, though fome 
make a dillinAiun between tUriui/et and atriarii f fug- 
gelling that tbe Utter were an inferior order of ferrants, 
perliaps uflilUnts of the atrienfei, and employed in tbe 
more fervilc oSicef of the atrium, as to attend at the 
door, Avfcp the area, &c. 

The atrieiifts aie rejirefcnted as fervants of aothori- 
lyand eommand over the rell : they aded as procura¬ 
tors, or agiiits, of their mailer, in felling hia goods, 
fee. To ihcir care were coiiimitlvd the llaiucs and 
noagis of the mailer’s miceftors, kc, which were pla¬ 
cid round ihc alriimi 5 and which they carried in pio- 
ccllloii at fu'ici'iiU, &c. 

In thr villas, or country honfes, the atrienfea had 
the e:irc of the other (urnilurc and uteidiU, particular¬ 
ly thole of metal, winch they were to keep bright from 
tulU Other thing!, ihey w-rre to bang from time to 
lime 111 the Inn, to keep them dry, Slc. They were 
clothed III a llinrt white linen habit, to di&iBguilhthem, 
iiiitl prcTi’iil their ioitcring from bome. 

Al'RiP, in nautical iaiigiiage, is applied eithei to 
the jurlinr or fails. The anchor if atrip, when it i* 
di.ivvi, out uf the ground in a perpendicolar dkediM,, 
i iihi-r hy the cahle or buoy rope. The tM. 

at 11)1. wi.en t hey are hoilled up to tbe mad bMd« or 10 
thi ii iiuiioll extent. I'-. 

A’l'Rin.L.X, OBACM, nr auck: A gemif ofthe 
nionnjcia iinhr, belonging to the polygamia.oMtlof. 
plant I; unJ, in the natural method, ronkiog under tke 
i2tli nuler, Iloloratta. The calyx of the henwtphro- 
d tv Power has hve leaves ; there is no corolUf thejftor 
iMici .ire live, and the (lylui is biSd } the feed itoos) 
aiiil d< preded. 

.V/A,w. 1. The horteafis, or garden orach, wu 

furuuTly niUivaied in gardens and ofed as« fubflitiite 
fur fpiiinge, to which it is lUll preferred by foBe, tbs' 
m general it is difliked by the Rnglilh} however^ il 
Hill maintains its credit in France* m alhjyM the tier* 
iherii parts of England. Tberv areUirec or fe«r varie- 
ttes of this plant, whofit oaly difference it their cdoort 
one is a deep green, another a dark pnrple, aed a third 
with green leaves and purple borders, t- The halioiv^ 
01 l.ioad Icnvx'd otach, wm formerly cullisatcd in gaiw. 
deiis as a Hirub, by l^ime formed iau> hedges, and eoAs 
Hiiiitly .Oicared to keep them thick : bnt this is a par- 
ptifctu which it is by no means adapted, as the (hoots 
•41. w fo vigoious, that it is impufible to keep the 
bulge in any tulcrabk ardett and, what it worfe, in fc- 
verc winters the plants art often dcllroyed. 3. The 
pitolnculiics, or Avrubby frs oviuth, grows wild by the 
feu lidc iu many places of Biitain. It is a low under 
fliiul). iiljom nfiiig above two feet and a half, or at 
mull three feet high; but bicomci veiy buftiy. This 
asay base a place in gardens among 6tb:r low IhiubSi 
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where it will make a pretty diverCty. BcfiJes ihcfc, 
nine other fpeclcs arc ■-..aineiUnl by bctaiiii-al writem, 
bm the ahovc-meiitionid .ir: tl;c tnuil n inarkcMe. 

Culiure, Stc. The tiri‘. lort ii aaniial, fo mull L; 
propagated by frctli. Tliel’e arr to be fowii at M.- 
cbac-lmus,'foon alter the fi.vih arc rit.-,-. T!.c plants 
require no oilier culture than to be ic/pt lii.- fiom 
weeds, to hoc them when tliey are atwiut an inch hiirh, 
aiwl to cut them down when they are too thick, fo ax 
to leave them about four inches .ifender. When ihclj 
plaMs are town in a rich foil, and alloa'cd a good di- 
ftanre from each other, the leaves will grow very Irnge, 
aud ifl this thbr goodiicfs cu.-slills. This mull he eaten 
wkilft it is young ; for when old, the leaves become 
tough, 4ad are goed for nothing. This fpreies is an 
article of tkrmaxem cadica s adecodum of tlie leaves 
is recoBXMnded in cuiUreRcCiv-where the pseient b ot 
a hoc bilMsa di^poiiuun.kM.Tbe fecoiid fort may be 
ptop^ted by nmi^a. TheCe uu to be planted iit 
anyofdhefeaMPet nwnAs, uia-ftady border; where 
Aey s^Topa.itakc, iipot, and be iit ugatnft the ioUosy- 
i^g kBcMcltBii tt.'tiUufflHt into-tlwCe places where 
titeyi sre ww itnwhi^i^Ykit tUndfarWreqiBimiivry lictk 


Atrium, 

Atroya. 
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b to he frfaiiMkMiwr 
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•he ru nn •ffelo»gi>j»1o rise pgatwii 

gEjdUBta i wiiid '.w tU Mttqwk jpsrthod ranfcsjitg .. ^ 
Ais- ^5^ cii^ci% iainilg* coroQa iusCan^MMu^ 

htedy eke ftamiiik.oie berry is globular, 

and eonfUla of tSM edto. , T^c ^Ciee are five; of 
vbick ibe tbrec .foQawiag af« the moft wmark^k. 

1. Tbe be)lad(»ina ^wa *M ie «|iay parts of Britain, 
It hath a ^ranial root, wkkhioA on ftroag lierba- 
ceous ftsiks of a purplKh colour, which rife to the 
height of fonr or n*e feet, garmihed with entire ob¬ 
long kaves, which towards autumn change to a pur- 
pliih colour. Tbe flowers an^ Itfge, and come out 

iingly bvt-wccn the leave*, upon footftulko | bell- 

(hapod, and of a dulky colour on the outlide, but pnr- 
phlh within. After the flower is paft, the germen 
torus to 3 large round berry a little flatted at the top. 
It u hill green; but when ripe turns to a (hinitig 

black. 
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Atropi. bbclc, fits cLfc Upon ibff empalcnu*nt, and coniatni: a carry off lljoir king, 
purple juice of a naufcous fwect lade, and full of fmall 
kidney-lhapcd feeds. *. Tiic frutefeens is a native of 
.'Ipain, and riles witli a Ihrubl^y lUm to the height nf 
fix or eight feet j dividing into u'sny branches garniili- 
ed with round leaves, in lhape like tliofc of the floras 
tree: thele are ptaceil alternately on .the braoches. 

The flou'ers emne oui between the leaves on fhon foot* 
tlalks, fliaped like thofc of the former, but much lefs j 
of a dirty yellowllh colour, with a few brown ftripeat 
but thefc arc nerer fucceeded by berries in Briiam, 
j. The herbacea, with an herbaceous llalk, is a natwe 
of Campcacliy. This hath s perenol^ root, 
puts forth feveral channelled herbaceous .ftaUta'esfi^ 
about two feet; and towordatliB-iui^i^dMridt into 
twoftrthree.fmaB baracjhtn. ymjfcyiBjP* wal^Biaa 
four inches 4 oag frrerjl pio* 

tmaeuttsiuJreifegiN^’fli^dathrlWBi 'T^jldweta 
c»iM out frOffi betwifett^ke 
th«r are :whit«, «ad Ahf»ddik» 
fnrt«'bK-£atiBeB..' 
fotdMn 
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There have alfo been many in- 
fiances in Britain of children being killrd by eating 
berries of a hue black colowt nnd aMut the fo-c of a 
fniall cherry, which are no other than thofc of bclla- 
donna. When an accident of this kind is difeovered 
ia time, a glafi of wans vinegar tvill prevent the Lad 
eSeds. 

Tlie third Cpecies has been recommended in cafes <j( 
barrenneft, but without foundation. Its frclh root is a 
violent purge, the dofe being from ten grains to twenty 
in fubftance, and from half a dracbm to a drachm in in- 
fufion. It has been found to do fervice in hyftcnc com¬ 
plaints ; but mud be ufed wkb great caution, otherwifr 
It will bring on connilfiooi, and many other mifehtevous 
fymptoroa. It has alfo a onrcotic quality. At prr* 
tot only the frefh learea are fomrtimei ufed in ano¬ 
dyne and emoUient cataplafffls and fomentations. It 
ufed to he an ingredient in one of the old clHcinal un¬ 
guents { but both that and the plant itfclf are now re- 
je£led from our pbtrtnacopoeuis. It Hill however le- 
teioi a place in the foreign ones, and may perbnpt be 
' confided aa deferring farther attention. 

- 'i ‘MatunliAi tell (Irange (lories of this plant: but 
foctmg afide its fqporifenius virtue, the modern bou- 
knUTeareairarraiit any of thrm, nor even that hit* 
.-4aM:.£neiDlrdJ9arily afcribcd to its roots, efpccially 
! the difbdaerykB^thc artifice of (.harIctHin, in fa* 
att Soforpi^Bfoe credulity of the people. I'hc 
in PlgtleXCI, however, was taken from 
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«£ .Wne^ T'-aacStiM. alfii gito nii'snrcm'ie asf tbe 
deAmAwn «f tksfinmy of Swesw tbc ' l>ane, when he 
invaded fkotland, hy nixing a qiunOTT of the belln* 
donaa berries with Uie drink which the Roots were, 
uecoHing to a treaty of truce, to fupply them with. 
This fo iiiioxiraled the Danes, that the Seots fell upon 
them in their deep, and killed the greatefi ftart of 
xhem, fo that there were fcoiccly men enuugh left to 
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ua, (Gen. xxx. 14.) that Reuben, 
berug in the held, happened to llnd 
which lie brought home to liis mother, 
a wund to them, and obtained them from 
ewndition that Hie Ihould coufent that Ja- 
hw Leah’s bedfellow the m^-ht following. 
dudamf here made life of by Mo- 
foofe words of which the Jews at ibis 
the true fignificaiioo. iionie 
itkuiAra, oUiers lilif/, or j,famine. Junnn 
fiemnn-t CoduiquuB makes it truf)t, 
Wftd-Calmet will have it 10 he the c:iiDn. 
i^fopport the tranflalion of mauarnie^ 
haing barren, and having a giiat 
.«etai*d: Leah’s miindrakrs, it may 
,'siHth'ja view to itl prolific virtues. I'hc 
kxve g d wk ^o mandrakes tbe name of th< 
■•iRi'ah -Venn* the name of Mandto^o- 
ulian, in his epiflic to Cu* 
the juice of inandmlies to 

hlWdiiiBe, a difeafe, wheiein th-t 
vka'fikaC'tf'Ha pana, data not receive the nc-cef- 
BOtnitott*-bat neiAe and decay tncclTaiitly. t^ir 
AtJJil,/ mEtk. 

tn. fahuloui (ddnry, the name of the 
of the Earoe, or ffnes, whole biiHncfi it wav in 
i>c«t the^ttread IHe. 

' attachment, in the law of England, im- 

'plies the 'taking or appreheitding « prrfon by virtue 
nf a Writ or precept. It is didtnguiflied from an tw, 
reji, by proceeding cut of a highn caurt by precept 
or writ ; whereas the latter proceeds out of an inferior 
court by precept only. An arre H Kes only on the body 
4 ]i. 2 (if 
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Auftch- of a man j whereat an attachment He* often on the 
good* only, and fometimei on the body and goods. 
Attiindcr •''f^chment by writdifFcn from difirt/t, in not ea- 
‘ tending to lands, at the latter does ; nor doet a diftrefa 
touch the body, as an attachment doe*. 

jIvTAChMENT out of the Cljaiutry, is obtained upon 
an afBdavit made, that tlie defendant was ferved with a 
fub|i(Ena, and made no appearance } or it ilTuea upon 
not performing fome order or decree. Upon tbe ie« 
turn of this attachment by the Ibcriff, quod non tjl m- 
ventuf in hitlleva fua, another attachment, with a prt^ 
clainntioii, ifl'ucst and if he dill refufea to appear, a 
eominilTion of rebcilipo. 

j^iTACHMiNT of the Foujty I* onc of the three conrti 
held i:i the foreil. The lowed court is called tbe reorf 
of aitaihmmt, or viood-mott court ; the mCan, fwaa^ 
mot: : ami the higheft, tbe juflict »* tyrt't fiat. The, 
couit of attachments has it* name from the verdurera 
of the fored having no other authority in it, but to 
ccive the attachment* of offendera agaiaA vert and vc« 

Ilium taken by the foredert, and to eondl then, that, 
they may he prefented or puniflied at the next jufiioa 
ill eyre’.i feat. Thia attachment ii by three metaai^ . 
by good* and chattel* t by body, pledgea, or naiiit ,,,, 
p:r/.c ; or by the body only. This court ii held tyvy:i po 
40 d.iys throughout the year; and it-theacecaUedj^. > 
ly d.iyt court. 

Fuulyn JrTACHMCNr is a^pnchneal oF noaS^,' 

01 goods found within a liberty or city, to fati^fy . 
crediloi- within fiich liberty or city. By Uaecuftptit^^^i: 
London, and frveral other placet, a sliiM'CM;>)iUA 
immev or good* in the hands of a draej^, '' 
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other man : for, by an anticipation of bis puniihment, Attamfer 
he it already dead in law. Tin* is after judgment: for Acuinr. 
there is great difference betw'eeu a man convtfiej, and ' “ ^ 
attainted; though they are frequently through iiia% 
curacy eoiifouiidtd together. After coiiviAioii only, 
a man is liable to none of thefe difabiliiics: for there 
is diU in contemplation of law a polUbiliiy of his inno* 
cence. Something may be ottered in arrell of judge* 
ment: the indidtmenl may be erroneous, which will' 
render bis guilt uncertain, and thereupon the prefent’ 
conviction may be i^uafhed : he may obtain a pardon,- 
or be allowed the beneht of clergy j^uih which fuppofo; 
foosc latent fparki of merit, which plead in exteonation 
of hi* fault.. But when judgment is once pronounced,., 
both late.ud iv8i eoofpirfi <0 .prove him completely 
gaStyi and tWeieia4H9(M^I*tuMcAppuffilH]iey ktftof 
aay fbog to sir-|ii>' Upon jndgmentt 

tlicrefarct ed desalts tbe mtaiadcr of a 

crittual cqSniKV^fvpdai fei^.’<ircuraft«iccf at 
to 4^ deatkHt.-uJtfdj^at of 

V'-pra^i^B^';d»r abfcond- 
Wftfeffea tfa« 
d£ QtfU 

WamH-' 







...... >*v‘tectha 


himl'elf. ..r-r'v'.J' 

r\TTACK, a violent attempt upon e^.|p4^9^ ^ 
thing, uu alfauU, or the aA of beginning n-^ 
dirpuic. 

Attack, in the military art, ia an 
foit.e n poll, break a body of traopa, &c>.> ICi 
A> r/ii’A a Siege, is a furious af[atiH'taid|^_ 
beficgei.-. with trcuchet, covers, miucs, fte. 
to make ihrmfelves mafferi of a fbrtrefa,. by A 
one of its liJes. If there are two or t' 
made at the fame time, there fbould b« a - 7 

lion betwixt them. See W^a. 5 . 

ATTACOTTI, an ancieiU people of firitiin^iaitf^x; 
tionrd by Ammianu* Maixelliaua aod Bjl^JerarmCtA 
well a* in the Nctitim Imferii. ...They are 
.dlics and confedcratea of the .ScoMkod’ 
tlierefore probably their neighbaiifat 
piecifc fituaiiun ha* not bccsrdeurBdaed 
riefi. 

ATTAINDER, in law. ..Wlien ientoce aiM^p 
the moll terrible and highefi jndgment in oiip.Uwa^,lK 
|ir<<noiiiicrd, the immediate iufuviblecoaiMiucnce 
the lommon Uw is attainder. For when it ii nvwsdld^^. 
beyond all difpute, that tbe criminal .it Oo lunggcSl 
to live upon the earth, but ia to be etterniiBated an t 
monfler and a banc to human fociety, tbe law fcti a 
note u! infamy upon hin, piitahini out of ita protec* 
tion, and tukei no farther care of him than barely to 
fee him .:xc( utetl. He is then called aHaimt, attluSmi, 
ftaineJ,. or Uachned. He i* no longer of any credit or 
reputation ; he cannot be a witnefs in any court ; nei¬ 
ther ' 



any court w #cor4, tfr .nn action real - or per* 
fonal, where the debt or damagea amoont to above 40** 
Slat. 5 and 34 Ed. III. c. 7. It is called attaint, be*, 
caufc the party that obtaitM it endeavours thereby to 
ftait) >» taint the credit of the juiy with perjitiy, by 
whofe vrrdiA he is grieved. 

The jury who arc to try this falfe verdiA mull be 


•>' isite cajiable of performing the fundioui of an* tweuty-four, and are aXic^ tbe grand jury t for the law 
Vj';. wills 
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.found tbetr-^utniid •'.-i^ 
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■' (ft}<B*con, i« hia natural hiftory, makea the fultowing ohrerrationa: “ Sounds are meliontted by the in« 
tSntion 'of- the fenfe^ where the cominon fenfe is coikAeJ mofl to the particular feiife of bearing, and the 
** fight fttfpcndcd. Therefore found* are fweeter, as well as grtater, in the night than in the day ; and I fup> 
“ pofe they- are- fweeter to blind meo thau to others ; and it ia inanifvft, that betacen flerping and waking, when 
•< all the fcoTes are bound and fufpended, isulic is f«r r«.-eter thau wbtn one is fully waking.” 
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Aneiitwfl, quifitc even to the Tunplc tft of fceioj;: the eye can 
AHeouant* „ confiJcrabU litlJ at one look J but no objeft 

in the field is fccu dillinfiUybut that fmgly which fiaea 
the attention : in a profound reverie that totally occu* 

ptcu the attention, we fearce for what is dircAlf before 

US. In a train of perceptions, no particular objed makes 
fiich a figure as it would do fingly and apart i for when 
the aitcntioQ is divided among many objcfls no parti¬ 
cular ohjefl is entitled to a large (hare. Hence the 
{lillnefs of night contribatci to terror, there being 
nothing to divert the attention : 

Horror iihique animoa, fimol ipfa fileotia terrcQU iKn. ii. 


Zarj. silenee and roliinde are everywhere! 

ThiouKli all the gloomy ways and ifM dt«rs 
]iiriic< Wad, nor hvman face nor veWe 
!-< ii cii or heard- A dreadful din was wont 
'I 0 graft thi itofe, when enter'd here, from groans 
At.d howhol llavei co;idrtni>’d,from clink of cfauit. 

All'! cr.fh of riiAy Iran anderttkinghiegesi 
And ever and auon the fight was dafh'd , 

V'lih fi'ii'liihil faces, uid the meagre looks 
()l grim ghafily executioners. 

Yet more this Rilliiefs terrifies my foot 
'J'luii did that feeoe ot coniplieMed berrora. 

Afeorn/i^ Swiiit, A& |* 

Id niaricrs of flight importance, attention U no 21 y 
cl:ict\id by will} atid for that reafon, it it onr ow 
fiiult if triflitig ohjefts make any deep impreffiont Hijp 
wc power equally to withlmldour attention from 
ters of importance, we might be proof kgainft 
impreflion. But our power fails ua here : ttti 
iiig uhied fi'i/cs and fixes the attention 

flibiiity of conlroul; and while our ftteni^ w 
f'lrc’hly lataclicd to one ohjeft, others may 
admittance } hut in vain, for they will 
cU. Thus a fmall misfortune is fctrcefdj.'hi.'l 

of-igiiatcr; ■. 

l.rjr. Thou ihink'fi 'lia mnch, tlurt thb 
li.vjtlu u» to rlic&in: fo *lii to thee ; ' ' 

Itui whirr lilt BreatermaWdy h fix’d, 

hffir is /carte feh. Thou'dft ftuna ba*rj'‘’^V- 
ll„t ,1' tl.y flight Uy low'rd the ronying («■» . ■, 

•ri.oii\.ft iiicii the bctf i' th‘mouth. ’Whdo the.#iqf»j^ . 
Till btiilj's delicate; the teit'peft in my aitafi 
IMh truni my fcnfastake dl {t*an|«U*, • '' I* ' 

Sivc what beats there. , ; if"*XmrrAAW- 

ATTENUANTS, or ATTenuATirt 
are fuch « fubtilixe and break tbe fauMM^ 
pariu and Usui difpofe tbfcOi for BetiM, 

. xcrctioii, ftc. 

Aiteuiiaiing and incidh»g'the^cii>« we of 
teniivc ufe in phyfic, and come under diArent 
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orders, and know whioli will prove moft fervioeable in AtKnasnti 
each. According to Huffmaii, the diffulving and at- U 
tenuating of vifcid cnidrtiei in the llomacb and 
X'U, is well anfwcred by the rorits of arum, acom.s ^ 

pepper, ginper, and the like ; as alfo by fal smmoniBc, 
vitriolated tartar, the fixed alkaline falls, and tlic fim- 
ple or dulcified fpiril of fait. When crude and uncon- 
coAcd humours arc to be evacuated by fiool, this in¬ 
tention U very well anfwercd by the neutral falta, as 
the tilts of the purging waters, and the fal polycr/jlum, 
with a fufficient quantity of a watery vehicle. 

When vifcid huraourt, occafioning diforderi of the 
hmft, are to betttentuted and expectorated, the in- 
teotioM it moft effedhially aufspered by ekcinnpane and 
orris roots v and tir gum OTniudniacom, myrrbi or 
bcajamin, and bilM of Beruf or .by regecerated 
tartar, oxymel of fquiBa, •'feiution of crabs eyes in 
diftitled vweow, ud the fytapa of tobacco, and the 
Idte. • 

. inK« ^e«fe«f Vlood &'taln«ei)iy tluek and fc- 
MeidM ifoade*. mk %y chat meant 

by «'Talitie, 

«f'the 
ter ted"! 




1 ' 


[>d»fr 


ref 

W.Mi' 

' ■■'ftitf aii(iw>dyt»-lln>' 
.cf!^jiqpiv«d''M -Mtf. 

.. 


V«-- iksw 








:i»f theeAof'tedas 


ufe in"phjfic, and come under difcTent«li( 6 ?> 4 lHf*^ by griading, 

mmatioiis, according to the differe«effe«s they i#s*s‘ —-v- i-.- u,: 
ducc. Thus, when leaacioui and vifcid jurcte net ^ 
ly ibguate in rhe catiUca of the veffida, but oMHoft 
the ’ ~ 


j g dufls of the Tifeera and emunfiorica, tkeCe 
meclidW, by their incfding and attennatinr quahty, 
difcli-ir^ ihe humoUrt, and remove the obftrofiions; 
for MfioSk'^fon they are not improperfy called a/r- 

,ts produce fo great a variety of effefls, 
wper we fliould be well acquainted with 
kiudi, as appropriated to the fevcral difi 



or the-Wte.' 

ATl^RKHkY! fen of Dr Lewia 

Atwrbary* «hi b^ at MKcob ta Buekmghamlhirei 
X66i, cdncittdat WBftmiaftfft nd fiomthence elcA- 
ed to Chrift-Church in Oxford, where he foon diftin- 
guifhed htmfelf by his fine genius and turn for polite 
literature. The year he was made M. A. 1687, he ex¬ 
erted Kiinfelf in the cnutioverfy vvul||.th« Papifia, vin¬ 
dicated Luther in the flrongifl inewier, and {bowed 
an iiucumDioD fund of learning, enlivened with great 
vivacity. In idpo he married Mifs Olborn, a diftant 

- telatios 
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.crcrburf, relation of the (hike of Leedi ( a laJy of ^reat beau> 
■» " ' y ty, but with little or no fortune, who lived at or in the 
iteij;hhoiirhoo<l uf Oxford. 

Ir. Feb. 1690-1, wc find him rcfolved “ to btftir 
Kimfflf in hi* office in the hoiife that of eenfor 
jirohrthi)', an officer (peculiar to Chrift-cliurcb) who 
jirefiile) over the claffical exercifri) he then allij held 
tlie catechetical Icdtire founded by Dr Bulby. 

About this peiio'l it oiufi have been that he took 
ordtri, and enicri-d into another fccnc, and another 
fort of convcri'atioii ; for >11 1691 he was eUt\(*d lec¬ 
turer of ik Bride’s church in London, andr preacher at 
BrickweU chapel. An acadetnk lifet indeed, niufi have 
been iekCtxne and iufipid to a Mribn of hi* nAire and 
afpirine temper. It waa hardly pollible Liiot 
mao of hi* iafnoecQ ftody, wkh « 

Ht to « 3 wit kit italeBtN f^tiid iwinaih long unnotiod I 

■od «« fimi thet-ke Mt .rooa eppaiMe^ .^plnn .na 
WillianraiDd' Q^en Many* • .■ ‘'l- 

-The fhateWtoa^ii' iIm d tia imwf y ^.ait 
ky (about 

»_<•_ - J 1 '.M 


rT- 


A 



vmjMd.'te, 
after thu|^, 
oBKCf 
^prefaM' 

Avgufi 50. 
net • lleokfelle^ 

^Wn biflic^ of Hxfter, app<MMed him one of tlie c»- 
aiOB» refidentiarks of that church. In 1769, be was 
eagi^ed'ia a frcfii difpute wkb Mr Hoadly, conce.-n- 
tiijg ** ?aflive Obedienceoccafioned by his Latin 
StrenoD, entitled Concio ad Glertim I.ondiiienfrm, 
Imbiti in Ecckfia S. Elphe^.” In 1710, came on 
tke &1B0UI tnal df Dr bache*cnll, wbofc remarkable 


ropcafioaied by kit A9nMa» ^daeWi 
imiv tt the fwwm of Mr *E b oi wM 
;feue^ lo 1707, Sir JoAOthan Trelawny, 


fpeech on that eccafion was generally fiippofeit to have Attrrbary. 
been drawn up by our author, n> conjundtion with Dr 
Smalridge and Dr Freind. The fame year Dr Alter- 
bury was unanimoully chofen prolocutor of the Lon er 
Iloufe nf Canvueation, and IihiI the chief mina^ment 

of affairs in that boufe. May 11. 1711, he was ap. 
pointed by the convocatioB one of the committee for 
comparing Mr Wkilloii’s dodlriiies with thofo of the 
church of England; and in June following, he had the 
ciaief hand in drawing up *' A Reprefentation of the 
Prefent State of Religion.’* la 1713, Dr Atterbury 
was raade dean of Chrill Cbnrch, nolwithfianding the 
ftmug intcrefi and warm a|q>licationi of fewral great 
mn in behalf of bis competitor Dr Smairidge. The 
next year law hkn at the top of his preferment, as 
well as of hti rqiutaeioQ : for, in the beginning of June 
1713, the queen, at the recommendation of Lord 
Chaiicelior Harcourt, advanced him to tjie bifbopric 
of Roeheter, with the deanery of Wefiminfier in com- 
taetidam ; he wasMofirmed July 4. and cunfccrated at 
Laabeth next day. 

At the beginning of the fucceeding reign, his tide 
of -DM^rity Iwgan to turn { and he received a fen- 
Skit inurti^ation prefcntly after the coronation of 
. . lUng^Oeurge 1. when, upon his offering to prcfi-nt 
k 4 W' ''kw cmtjeAy (with a view, no doubt, of Handing better 
*' ' ’la hi* favour) with the chair of ftatc or royal canopy, 
bifc aM'pcrquifitcs as dean of Weftminfier, the offer 
not without fome evident marks uf dif- 

the. r^rilioD in Scotland, when the pvc- 
eoIsrtftiM was difjK'rfcd, the archbifhop of 
:**rrr athl the bilhops in and near Lunduit, Iiad 
^ a DrrAj/vitwPi of their jlthorrmee of the pre- 
and ON Exborldiion to their Clergy anch 
iu if Moleut HI the difehargt of their ehuies to his 
’ but tilt biffnip oi Rocheller re- 

.aad engaged Bilhup Smalridge in the 
, _ saS #BOO»Bt 0? fome TcflcdtioDs it cr>iuaii> 
hig^church'party. He appeared gene- 
'the protefters agatnft the meafurcs of the 
IWitrrtV and drew up the rcafuiis uf 
witVhis own hand, 

*r«, find kin advifing Dean Swift in the 
OifinigraKnlof-« rcAadury chapter. April 26. 1722, 
trM in the lofs uf bis Indy : by 
; Fmneis, who died an in- 
qfi,Chritl Church; Elizabeth, 

■9i^;yt6, aged 17 ; and Mary, 
married to Mr Mor- 

~ fufpidon of his being 

.-ki a plat' ia. finour of (ha pretender, he 
reheaM At^W.94, and committed prifonrr 
-^r-Tower. 

.■’^N|tf>itteers^ the owdff and a meffenger, 

wfM>«bowt two o’clock in the anenioon to the bi- 
Olop’f.houfiMit WaAmiaRcr, srbere he then was, with 
order* tO bring iam and bis paper* before the council. 

He happened to br in his night gown when they 
catiK in; and being made acqualntra with their buff- 
nefs, he defired time to drefs himfelf, In the mean 
tin'.’his kerctary came in; and the officers went to 
feaich for his (<a|KTS 5 in the fealing of which the mef- 
fcoger brought a paper, wliicb he pretended to have 

fuuod 
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AuatWy. -{ovnd in his cluCr dooh and deiircd il n^htdije .tuied 
up with the fed. Hi# Lorddiip obfvrviug it and he. 
licviiig it tu he a Torged one oi hit own, defired tlie 
ofiiocn not to do il, and to bear witneft that th« pa¬ 
per was not fuLUid with hinu .NcvertlK^fi ilte)! did 
it; and though they bcdiavcd tlicniielvra wiUt' fomc 
jtfpcft to him, they fufTcred the mtiTengert'to treat 
him in a v«'y rough manner, threatening, trim, if he 
did not make.h«llc to drefa hiafelf^they wooldfcarry 
him away uadred a^ he was. Upon wihirfj ht ordety 
ed liis fecretary to fee his papcri ail fealed dp, and 
went him&lf dire&iy to tb« Cwk-pit, where the coun¬ 
cil waited fur him. The .behaviour of tlie-tseOetiger^ 
upon tliis oocaGon, <fecmi to have been very aowar-^ 
raiitable, if what the aothor of.-if A Letter to tba 
Clergy uf the Chnrch of £ngland,M) 4cc. teUs-4u be 
true, llrat tlm perfooa, directed by-ordeanof afa.-kiag 
and council, to feize hit Lurdihip end hit papery Tt>' 
ceived a (lric\ coinnand to treat him. wi^L-great. 

Ipcd and reverence. Ilowevec.-thiir ant, wb«D-;^ 
c.ime before the council, he behaved with a great dmv.T.j 
of calmnefa, and they whh much civility towarda htipi ' 
lie bad liberty to fpeak for himfrlf as mubh‘ft M 
picafed. and they liileoed to hit doffiyoe. ttkh . 

(h-al of attentioo ; -and, what ii More.uipi&talf^av^iic;. 
wai wiihdiawo, he had twice. libertt-^'.rQNestrt ><%e * 
council chamber, to rnnke fur bimfelrfucbTepreiiMt^'/' 
tuiiu and r« ijurihi as he thought, proper. It 4k-iaidk 
litAt, while lie was under evaminatiofl,. he tsa^v 
our Savioui’H anfwrr to the JewUh CIHICCU, 
llooii before iliciii; “ If I tfU you,-.^. ariltj 
Jivvc me i and if I alfo a(k you,-.yeii^!Xiot': 
mu' let me go.” After three ^uartfu 
Itay iit the Cuck-pit,.he wa< fent 
vuteiy, III his own cuach, without «.np.,t^j^i^ 

ur obfervalioii. ... 

1'hu cuinmitment of » biihop 
high tveafon, a« it was a thing rarely.^ 
the Reioi-matiun, fo it occaiipned- va.riov^j 
mnong the peo^e. ThoTe Mtbo .irq!^ 
friends, mid pretended to the greatc^ 

liiiii, laid the whole odtpm of t^. 
iiillry. They knew th^ bifhop.^^^i 
love tu oiir couditutU^ an^^ 
iUtit fiicctflion, hiijsro&H^ 
and fettled contempt 
prudence, and elroun^{ 
uever allow iupi to.Mga^,i^^ atteor 
the goverament, fo hazard^ in it* ’ 
nant to his priaciplcBCiMPV; 
all to the malice vul. ii^a|[^m^i 
of Hate or two, who wer&rcls4vc4,^d 
account of fome pcrfonal pKludwei, as 
cotillaiil molcftntion he gave tfics in piu^lnteB^ 
the particular influence and aftivity Ik 
the late ckClum. ' Th&.friciidt to tM 
other hand were ftrongty of opinion^ that xl^'. 
v,-a* fcercily a favourer oi 'the prettmJer'.s-tjIbfe.kip 


t»a and revenge, might, prompt him to many things AtteAwryi 
contrary to hit declared fcntiments, and incoofiftent' 
with that cunning and caution which in other cafes 
he was maiier of. And to obviate the difficulty, arif- 
ing from the bilhop’s uverfion to I’opcry, and the 
pn-tcndci’s bigntry to that rvligion, they talked of a 
iKW iovcnied Ichcme. of liiii, not to receive the pre¬ 
tender, whufc priaciplcs were not to be changed, but 
Uis too only, wlio uai to.be- educated a IbutcUant in 
the church of Lnglaud, sod the billwp iq be his guar- 
di-au, and lord prote^or of llte kingdom, during his 
tniboriiy. Thefe, and ntey more {peculations, amuf- 
««L'tbe nation atithat time | and men, as ulual, judged 
of thwgji j>y the-meafure of tliclr own aQccUoos Mid 
pre^ioesi; ,^,11- • .ix/h 


larch isdo-the htiufe 


of. comfDMt* forr “.ti 
ti# OB. 

which ar^s.;' 



{laias Bed'>peB«k- 
hcAcr}” a copy of 
«piicc that he had IK 
waking.-his dcfoBce. 

‘ ^ »«»lied,.by p«v 

. 4 ircd*«o 

to* tujd- 


[ether, no 
ed, not 4 
dim all. 
,of.«>y w«yr 

I in toy office 


rates tlicrcin, and betomc ^ good fubjoft again. They 

urged, that the influence which the late duke of Or- and epifcopal p^acc; nor 
luondjjl^d oVer him, nlllfted by liis own private ambi- ' dilapiaatioos 


DO lefs than ibool. towards the repairs of ihp ckorch 

^id I take ppe ffiifling toi 


epsicopai paiacc; nor pia i tane ppe tniiiing tor 
idatioos. The of my little income has been 

fpent, 



T T 

I in t billnp. 


AttfiWf. fpnt, H if neuffa^, a« I in t billnp. Was 1 tn> 
flucoced by any diHiKe of the c&ai^fhed rcligiorii and 
fecretly inclined towaids a church of greater pomp and 
power ? I have, my lords, ever flnce I knew what 
Popery was, oppofed it} and the better 1 knew it, 
tke more I oppofed it. 1 be^aa my ftudy i,i divini* 
ty, when the Popifli controverfy grew hot, with that 
immoitai book of Tillotfbn’t, when he undertook the 
ProtefUnt caufc in.general; and as fuch, 1 efteemed 
him above all. You will pardon me, my lords, if I 
aientton one thing: Thirty years ago, I writ in de< 
fence of Martin Luther; and liave preached, etprefled, 
•ed wrote to that purpofe from my infancy; and what* 
erer bappoii to me, 1 will foSrr any thing, and, hy 
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feeming ftrength in the proofs agakil me 5 If, by yocr Atter<,uf^ 
lonllhips judgments, fpringing from unknown rootivet, 

I lhall be thotight to be gmlty ; if, for any teafons or 
neceflity of Itate, of the wifdora and jufticc of which I' 
am no competent judge, your lordilups fluiU proceed 
to p«f* iltk bill ugainft me | 1 (hall difpofe tnyfep 
quietly and tacitly to fobmit to what you do ; God’s 
will Ik done: Naked came 1 out of my muihei ’f 
womb, and naked fttall 1 return ; and, wltetlicr he 

E ves or take! away, blefled be the name of tin 
ordi” 

On Monday the ijth he was carried for the Infi 
time from the Tower to hear the reply of the kiog’i- 
cooafel to his defence. Thefe were both men of ercni 

I_l.J_I f_• » - V - r H 


C«d’a grace, bum at the ftake, rather than depart Iwowlcdge and fagaoty in Uw, but of different talents 
from any aaatoriai point of tte Proteftant religion la ' ' ' * . 



more % 
wer? The 


my Itfetea bam otherwtfe t 1 wm at> 
tmyak fVimdto^libaey oftheMNe^^ aad.tetlte 
bcft. flf ny power, eonftan^ emiittuaed It.': I war 

, .V , Itook to 



in point of eloquence. Their fpmehes mi th« occa- 
fion were made publics and theyfeetn to have formed 
their *» Replies,’’ de£gned)y, in a difFertni way. Th' 
fernacr flicks ctofe to the matter in evidence, ami tn • 
form tiie charge uauift the bifhop with gr« at flmigtli 
and pcrTpicukyl Ttie latter anfwere all his 
aod sefutea the arguments brought in hk <'.iTi'nc-r, in 
aa ealyfoft manner, and with great fimplinty nf icn- 
foomg. Mr Recre is wholly employtil in 'faclj., in 
aad uniting together rircumftancts, in or. 
eorrohorate die proofs of the biihop’s guilt: Mi 
; is chiefly taken up in filcnciug the compbmt.s 
bifhop and hia cuunfcl, and replyinc to i-M/ry 
they adrance, ii order to invalidate ttic zllr^a- 
if.hia inaoecsee. The one, in flioit, puifclli's 
th* lords with ftrong conviftions againft 
ether difpoireflci them of any fp.- 
iBipiefljno that might poiSbly be nude upon 
the aniflee of fail defence. And accoidicgly 
re ia-ftrong, nervous, and enforcing ; hut Mi- 
fmeoth, eafy, and infiauating, hnrh in ilio 
txpreflion and the turn of liir. pirio'’:. 
the liiglufl compliments to the bi- 
but, at the fame time, rrj)n..feni> it 
to hnpofe upon the rcafon, ai.d mil^mdu 
: of his hearers in proportion as it aiiefi-. d 
{ aad'he eodeavourd to ftiip the liihopN 
Wlattite oroanents and colours <>t rh. roiic. 
jctli the bill was read the third tunc; and. 

Warm debate, pafl’ed on the i6l]i, by 
^ flgihu 45. On tbe ayih, the king came 
" '"lod coaftmed it by his royal afleiit. 
tint eaaiaent prelate, having the day 
of hia friends, who, from (he time 
flnl agabsft htn' to the day of his du- 
tfosc acoe&te'jdia sn the Tower (r), enu 
bowd tiw A^dbwoi^h man of war, and 
4 ^ landed 


* ®y| OBJMBBBiadrf id'ike by the late DrMaty, on the credit of 

Lcn CbeHeiicSlt'* t went ffiod l^td Ck^cHidld^ to ^Ifobe. one morntoff, «t Tinker 




bhe by the late th Ma 

one mornmg, «t Ti^kcnh-ain, ar.d Found 
; and, as I knew h|s way of thinking up* 
tnfwer to it*t It is a prefent, fatd he, or rather 
» to take my leave of him yefterday in Uie Tower, 

. - -f - After the firfl complitnents, the bifhop faid to me s * My'friend Pope, 

coaflwnng your infirmitiei, and my age and exile, it is not likely that wc fhould ever meet again ; and there¬ 
fore I give you this legacr to remembn me by it. Take it home with you ; and let me advifc you to abide 
by it.—* poei your Lordfliip abide by it yourfelf r—• I do.’ • If you 4 d, my Leid, it is but lately. Mav 

\ 


upon 


hit table. 



Anerbury. landed tlic Friday following at CaUia. When he went 
V on (hore, having been informed that Lord Bolingbroke, 

who had, after the rifing of the parliamenti received 
the king's pardon, was arrived at the fame place on 
his return to England, he faitl, with an air of pleafan- 
irj’. •* Then 1 am cicchaitged !” and, it was, in the 
opinion of Mr Pope on the fame occafion, ** a Ogn of 
the nation’s being ciirfedly afraid of being overrun 
with too much pomeiicfs, when it could not regain one 
great man but at the exprnce of another." But the 
feverity of his treatment did nut ceafe even with his 
haniihmcnt. The fame vindiSive fpjrit purfued him 
in foreign climes, No Britifh fubje£ti was even per* 
mitted to vifit liim without the king's fign mauNal, 
which Mr Morioe was always obliged to foiicit, not 
only fur himfrlf, but for every one of his family whom 
he enriied abroad with him, for which the fees of cf' 
fici’ were very high. 

‘When Hilhop Atterbury iirft entered upon, his ba> 
nifhmcnt, Bruifcli was the place dcliined for his rtiu 


denre ; but, by the arts and iniligations of the BritilhAtterKury. 
tnimflcrs, he was compelled to kave that place, and — 
retire to Paris. There being fulicited by the friends 
of the pretender to enter into their negotiations, hr 
changed hk abode for Montpelier in 1728 ; and, after 
refiding tlierc about two years, returned to Pari?., 
where he died Feb. 15. lyji-a. The adlidion which 
be fuftained by the death of his daughter in 1729, was 
thought to have hadeued his own dilTulutron. The 
former event he hath himfelf related in a very afft/ting 
manner, in a letter Iw Mr Pope : “ The eariicil dcfire 
of meeting oue i dearly loved, called me abruptly to 
Montpelier; where, after continuing two months un> 
der tlsc cruel torture of a fad and fruitlefs cxpeflation, 

1 was forced at Uft to take along journey to Touloufr; 
and even there 1 had tai{k:d the perfon I fought, had 
fhe not, with great fpmt and, courage, matured uU 
ni|ht ttp^^c Mronttc to fee me,, which ihe above aU 
tbio^'defi^ to do before ^ died. By that means 
ihe srw hrAQgbc whtre I was, between feten and eight 
■ i 7 k- ■ i® 
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-HffilfM Mt,^»opc's 

',>tliat'Oii,»ery re*. 


I heg to know what new light or argnmenti have prefaHet, 
to that which you entertained of that book all the Xome^ p$tt. 
not time to calk of thefe things ; but take boau ahe benk'^.^ 
fo too; and fu God blefs you.^ - ' . : • ' 

ThiTc anicdotes Mr Kiehuls has ioferted in the " 
fefled viiw o!' vindicating Atterbury, in the fo&^no) 

“ Dr Warton hath revived tius ftory, whi^.^be.} 

Genius and Wiiiings of Pope.' It wasfndeed vfi^ 
gioundlefs and invulioui. l)r Warton; tb4U|^'' 
knowledges, th.-it it ought not to be implicMy^ 
licnd, be fiiffieicntly obvious, frots the 
letters to the bidinp. 

** According tu Lord Cbcfterfield’a ac^ 
days before the bidjop went into exile t -jui^ 

tettaiiK-J the flightett fufpicion of bis .. 

of it from a quarter ib 
vein of rnillcry and feriouineu, he wu 
h-iittnitnl. ' 

“ l/iifortunalely for the credit of {<bid. 
written mne months before this prrtkaded 
(hr bifhiip’s piety and genere&ty, in 

mcthutely rcLicii to his improvRnentiQ^^Kkabfilcd^ 

irnisrkdble oue : and you will flodSf sAtb'tdttert Afttcd |u^ 

that the bifhop had earntftly rcoommaBSeilteMr p0p< titt-,^ 

ail uniifual urbanity and courtefyv W ^ ' 

d.fguil f^'m H mii^ fo • trembling aUiiieif:ikJib''l 
to pr.'parc my mind for a better 
fore I rar, be vroitby of laftrng the’ SoprCM.kf 
iiiUnnohaie ones, yon may (tf yetsr friend^ an^t^MiWifs oie 
\ourc, A. Port, |i\|-’ .,T- •'lH 

The left letter of Mr Pope to the biflyop, bis gfo s o g ,into; exikf wAveiy early in 

June 1723. Tt iiiuft have been abont this tine thiit.Pope' paid his ftfeireit yttt tQ in The Tower. 

But whether foch a eonverfation as that which bath been pretcuded ^ualiy took vay be ..left tu the 
(letcriniiiatiujll^^ry man of common feafe, ’after coapaiing Xord'f^efoerfield'eORecilote with Mr Pupc‘« 

“ There muttliW been a miftske, ix a wilful mifreprefentstioo fbtncwhcre. To determine its origin, or to 
mark minutely thnVrious degrees of its progrefs till it iffued forth into calumny and ftlfrhood, is impoflibic. 
{ hav,> (imply ftatcc^fonttcrt of LA at tbty are recorded | and Wave it to your readers to fettle ether pointe not 
quite fo obvious and iudirputahle, as thry may think fit. My motives in this very plain relation rofe from an 
honeA wiAi to remove unmerited obloquy from the dead. 1 (hould fiuccrely rejoice if the cloud which in.'oiber 
rrfpedls ftill tivadn the ebarafler cf ibis ingenious prelate could be removed with equal facility and fuccerg. I 
Aiu, dear Sir, your faithful humble fiTiaut, bastuBL Baaceex." 
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Atwrbiir^’. in tlie morning, *nd lived ao liours afterwards ; wliich 
'time was not loll on vitlier {!dc, (>ii( ptiDcd in luch a 
tnaiiner as gave greni ratibfa^ii.n to botli, and fuch as, 
on her part, every way became lur ciroitmftauc^s iind 
charadter: For fUe iiacl her fenfts to the very laft 
gafp, and exerted them to give me, in thofc lew 
hours, greater marks of duly and love than fhc had 
done in all her lifetime, though (he had never been 
waniitig in either. TJic lalt words (he I'aid to me were 
the kindelf of all •, a refled^ion on the goodnefs of 
God, which had allowed us in this mnnner to meet 
once mure, before we parted for ever. Not many tni- 
itutcs after that, (lie laid herfelf oo her pillvWi in » 
fleeping pofture, 

i*}atidafiit Hi OMivif. '■ 

Judge yotry Sir, MbM Liek, oadihocqi* 

fion, nod fpar» me tbi! troiil^'ordebn^mgdt. .At 
jroy ace, imd«r toy iaftft^tiea, ikai^trs, 

Itw mail 1 Am <wt pkoper ttii tsfc and {upfuarttf J 
hm none, bot idfijgian, 

fumifhine: and thofe l laylidldenj. 


] 
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terred on the Ijth of May following in Wrflmi»i{lcrv'“’‘''.rt'Bry« 

abbey, in a vault which to iJic year 17a* liad been 


M.i-caa... J 
me (for-wjft 

tae 



1 *'^ 
ventiona 

lett<ing'tbe’^Hwk^,^W| t , . , 

of this cortej^oB#^ » fGU fobe^i'iiid ^ (pm 
be BublUhed. Tke fame fobjed tbe biftop jiurfued 
dutfag bit exile, Intfag. eobfulted tbe leaned of afi 
oattont, and had nearly broaght the whole to a con- 
cliidoo when he died, 'rhefe laudable labours are an 
am^le confutation of Biihop Newton’s affertion, that 
Atterbury “ wrofc little whilft in exile but a few cri- 
ticifini on French authors.” 

Hit body was brought over to England, and in* 


prepared by his Jireftioiii. There is 110 mcinoviiilovcr 
his grave t nor could tlurc well be any, uiilefs his 
friends would have confented (which it is molt pro¬ 
bable they refufed to do) that tUc words implying hnu 
to have died biibop of Rochellcr dionld have iMii o- 
niitted on bis tomb. 

Some time before bis death, be publidied a vindica¬ 
tion of himfel^ BiAiop Smalridge, and Dr Aldrich, 
from a cliarge brought agaioft them by Mr Ohlmixon, 
of having altered and interpolated the copy of Lord 
Cbrendon’s “ Hi&ory of die Rebellion.” Bilbop 
Atterbury'a “ Semons’* are extant ia four volumes in 
oftavo: thofc contained in the two firil were puhlidied 
by birofdf, aod^dicated to bis great patron Sirjoiia- 
eban Trelawacy biftop of Wiscbeller ( tliofe in the 
two la& were poblilbed after bis death by Dr Thomas 
Umre hft foroilup's chaplain. Four admirable “ Vi- 
&atioD Cbatgaa^f 'accompany his ” EpiAolary Curre- 
fpoedcMc.” 

.A» to Dilbop Atlcrbary’s charaAer, however the 
linuiblc flaO/U and pcditical part of it may have been dilTcreni- 
by tbe oppofite parties, it is u.iiveifally 
tijg/lbd, tbat.be was a man of great learning and un- 
eO«iio»bi^lti«,.a fine writer, and a moll cxcclknt 
atdier. His learned friend Smalridge, in the fpeccb 
[^inde when he prefented him tu the Upper Iloiife 
"" prolocutor, ftyles him P’ir in 

boJ^Ut iff plirifqitt arliLus el 

'tr tstreitaius, in ntaxime per/cBis 

ftrftaiJfiMai. In his coiitrovvrfial 
viera fometimea too fevere upon his adver* 
ifitak Ttthertoo much in fatire andinvcftlvc ; 
bit jsanegyrift imputes more to the natural 
■'Ibu <^t than to any bitternefs of temper ur 
In his fermons, however, lie is not 
.oinccpliontblc, but highly to be com- 
' is» bis talent as a preaelicr was 
'ttnarkidile, that it may nut impro- 
!uat be dwed his preferment to the pul- 
' gaiter to trace him, througli Ins 
ml promotions in the cliuieh. 
Ip Atterbury’s cliaractcr as a 
caODBilttm bedowed 00 him by tlie 
iTirtkr j” who, having obferved that 
titoomiMh segicded the an offpeak.- 
asception with regard to our 
be, ** has fo particular a regard to 
.im commits ta bis memory wliat 

,','lbat St ttltiSi attract your attention, 
(ctmtuussl' tiua aut^l, it is to be conf^f- 
mII rtcompiidattoa t uut- be is to be high- 
ted fet aat'lafing that advBiKtge, and add- 
^ to propriety, of fjpcecb^irhicb might pafs the cri- 
lUd^of Loogfouf) na^Miwbich would have been 
approw^by fiembftbenes. He has a peculiar force in 
b^ and has many of bis audtcace, who could 
oot be iatidligenl hearers of hiadifeourfe were there 
BO cKplanatian as well 'as grace ui lus aflion. This 
art of his is ufed with the mod exa& and honed (kilL 
He never attempts your psfllous, tiD be has convinced 
your reafon. All the obje^lions wliich you can form 
are laid open and Jifperfed before lie ufes the lead vc- 
4'L a licmencc 






Auiu. 
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AtNftMien lieihntte In hil '^nxw ) but wheu he ^rnks he hit 

1 " ^oar hcAd, he Vtrj fooA viai ^oiir heart, and never 
, pretends to (ho#' the beatitjr uf hoUnefs, till he fan eo»* 

vinced you of the truth of it.”—In his letters to Pope, 

&e. Bilhop AttFi+iTiry appenn io a pleafiag Hght, KMh 

as a writer and as a man. In cafe and elegance they 
are fuperior to tltofe of Pope, which are more ftodied. 
There are in them feveral beaitiftd refer e neci to the 
claflics. The bilhop eaeellcd ia hit alhifiouttp &ered 
as Well as profane authors. n v - 
ATTESTATION, tfae aft of afRrmmg or nit* 
nrfling the truth of fomething, more eipectully in writ* 
ing. 

ATTIC, any thing relating to Attica, os' to the city 
of Athens; thus Attic fait, in philology, is a dedicate 
poignant i'urt of wit and humour pMo^r to theAthe* 
Ilian writers ; Attic witnefs, a witntft iacapatdc of^eor* 
mption, fltc. ‘ 

jlrnc Order. See AacuiTacTtrai. 

Jtri-.. Bafe, a peculiar kind of bate ufed ^ tfar' 
ancic-nt architefttin the Ionic order { and by PradtOf 
and fume otlicn, in the Doric. • 

Arne ^lofj, in arcMtefturc \ a ftory in the tqiper' 
j part of a hoiiu, where the windowa are ufually fqsAre.' 
Spuii'larirs, ATTICA, an ancient kingdom of Greece, SuMed 
uucuc, Ai. along the north coail of the gulf of Saron, b ouded^: 
on the well by Mt-gara, Mount Crtheron, and -paet of 
Bcrolia ; on the nortii br the Srait of£nrlpui, t8)ir 
Ulreiio di ttegro pvnte, ana the red of Bceotk { :andoa- ' 
ihr tad by the Eiimpius. It extendi iit fength AMo-*'; 
nonh.wrd to fouth>estl about do milet j ita Brcailki^ 
from north to foutb was yjS, deereafing esk appreadke#*^' 
the fca. '-.• it' 

The foil of this country wat natnr^y 
cvngl^y, though by the indudrr efite 
prndoci'd all the neceflarks of bfc. Oa-' 

Attica was Irfs expoCcd to hifafions thaa^Q(^'* 
fertile countries \ and hence it preferved ' 

2 habitants beyond all the other kingdoiutid 
!nn<l.iian'» bourliood j foihat they Were reputed to 

til laHcous prodnftionsof the foil j and a«i>. 

tfM*'''i''tlir'* "•Thucydides telle us, they wore goUes 
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daughters; by many ing one of which, probably, Cn< Arrinli 
naus a wealthy citizen afeendtd the throne. Hr en- "■* v"" 
joyed his crown peaceably for tea years j till, having 5 
married one of his daughters named Atlir, to Amphic- 
tyon (hr fon of Deucalion, hr was h'y liim drthronec), A 

and forced to lead a private life to the laft. From this Whencetf 
daughter, the country, which before had bceo called “"J""!*' 
A 9 ea, took the name of Aitiea. 

After a reign of so or t a years, Amphiftyon was ' ^ 
hhnfetf depofed by Erifthonins, faid to be the Ton ofBrl^bo- 
Vi^n and Tethyt. Being kune of both his feet, heoiui. 
ia £iid to have iutented coaches, or, as others will have 
it, iiTftkiKed horfe and diariot races, in honour of Mi> 
nerva. ’He ia sJfo reported to have boen the iird who t 
(lamped fiWer coin. H« reigned 50 years, and waePun4ran. 
facce e ded by hit foaPMdiqadlac fititor of Brogue and 
vbefe hwd;'&tevi« Famoua anumg the 
poetOs-lolA ipp o ilid to hAvcihrelaelutheB!t,«fterareiga 
ef •|iaBfai 4 & ytara. fu tut tboo TwptdiewMit tau^t 
tbe AAapMsqgmuknre, uAscli bt had ieaesed froao 
0k8%;M»v c • 

IpO-BincdboM, wfawSrse&ua 


. so 

Cecuf 11 
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Cickh 
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Cccri^ 
tlis litft 
king. 


their hair. 

The chief cities in the 


kins 


doin at 


iovtfoin or 
theiis the capital; next to U 
fame gulf, near the coxfl of 
Khainnus famed for the temple 
itaiue of the goddefs Ncineflt.- ;■ 

'I'hc (ird king of tfah coontry, of 
didbift account, WhsCccropt. Ol 
to have reigned before him^^paniculA^ 
whofe duughterCecTo;# married,' and is faer- 
the foundatluo of Ids fiew flusaareby. Ceorqprft, ... 
to have becTi the firft whci deified-Jupiter, 
and idols,, ohd infthuted nacriagt oaeng the utvcIem,^. 
He is likewise aftrmed tolVuve taught bit fdbje^ an^' 
gatlon ( and for the bettec sdmintftntnn of ja(Hce« mb 
promoting iotercoutfe ameng them, eo~ have divtded 
them into tliie fiift four trttxs ^led Ceertfit.AtHtMrit 
ABettt and ParaSa j led he » alfo by fome fold to be 
founder Of file Areopagus. From this raenircli 
;Mie AthOfitani affefted to cu tbemfelves Cnnpidt dll 
ifae itign of Ereftheus their fixth king, after whom they 
tne haoK of EreQbyh. 

dying after a re^a of fifty y^rs, left tbnx 




- dowfater 

tlrrx, aAo^roved. with cMd but radfe ifareu 

were pmrja Uk Gecret, M^nav Moriibw wturu t« 
AebeaUi M IT Fword Alton wider a ftoney 

iraviag ordm with the prio^, if the child pro> 

«ed a hoy, -fhe ftould fend hw) t» Athena With tbefii 
tokeni A foon as he was able to Kft up thatAone. H-U 
charged hermorcoi-er to ufe all imagmabiefecrecy,left 
the foni of hie brother Pallas fltould way-lay aad^ i*Qr« 
derhiaa. ^ 

.^thra being delivered of a fen, Pktheai gave oot'Vhefeiav 
that Keptiae wn the father of it. Tbit uild waa^^ ^ 

uned 
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Attics- nrrted 7 hf/eut, and proved one of the moil famou* 
heroes x ♦ jntifiinty Being nrrived at the age of 16, 
hi^ mother brought him to the ftone above-mentioned , 
and he hdving lifted it with ral'c, was drfired to take 
up the fword^tid /hues, and prepare himfelf to go to 
hiA fither. He was adiifed to go by fca ratlier that- 
bv land, ai, ever fince the dep irtsre of Hei rules, the 
iotdt had bien cxtecdinglv infedid hy banditii. The* 
fetia, however, who bad already begun to difeover 
marks of uncommon ftrcngih and courage, no fooner 
beard the name of Hercules oientiurred, than he be* 
came defiroui of imitating fo great a pattern} and 
after performing a number of gioriom ciplarta, for 
wkkh fee tbe article Tmeieos^ be amrea fiifie tl bit 
father's capital t < 

The great 'tfobicveimiRi of War young bfito 
cured irSit t mekdtieiboeptitME'dibilie oourt 
tboart hit «ntf#>yinwli»ib>iit» 

• feirte^ » 1* 

be eoabeided fMSi heti 
brifeal 


»♦ 

nude 
lown CO 
, father. 


Mm. 




biMi 




ftrAM 


tfWDr'’ 

•P*'. 

were rewtftSedttt'tte O^Vok. M?Ma rci>MM 
tv a Ac them piy dear fof their ^Irrennee, idipofed 
fhita k trOraa of ftren young men tod at m wy 
wbovi he condemied to be devowed by the 
teuT, a monfter feigned by the poets to hare bees 
l al F t i tt t and half bull. This bloody tnbnte had been 
twite Mid, and Minot bad already fent hia melTengers 
flw thiid time, when Thefeua willingly offered himfelf 
to be one of uobafpy ri&im } nd embarking with 


them in etie (hip, be gave the pilot two falli, the one Aitlem 

hWk to fail with, and the other whitr to be hoiflcd 

up at bn ictum in cafe he came off vi£lorioui. Our 

hero bad all the fncctfi he could wifli: he killed the He kills th6< 

Minotaur, prevailed with Minos to remit the tribute,MincUui 

and Jus dae^ter Ariadne to run away with him ; but 

her hr left with child in tbe ifle of Naxoa. Unfortu* 

nately, however, for .^gcua, the joy of Thtfeus and 

hti company was fo great, that at d»ir return they 

forgot to hoift tbe white fitg la token of their viAory. 

opoii which tbe old kings taking for grtated that his_ 

ton was killed* tiirew kimW into tke fca, w Inch 

fince hat been from him called the ^groii Sea. 

Thefeoaheiaf tbVi left in peffeffion of the kingdom ibthus 
of Attica, begea imnediately to think of indulging hii king of Ae- 
wathke geni^ Ind rkodeniig the mil affiiiis oi 
kiagdom a» avM cfeme aa poftble. To dccom- 
plilh thn pnrpo^ he began wkh gathering niofi of the p-o. 
of AttieiMiMo tiirold ajui new town, which hcvcrnmiiit. 

liHktoM oky. After this he divelied 
tfkUldifeeal poma, except the title of king, 

Sataomand of tm army, «fid gwatdianflnp ui 
f Theittftbe coiBiMtted to proper mjgiilratcs 
bat of threw diiferait order* of the people, w horn 
kKO nabkt, huftandmen, and artiticers. 
lb firS he iaveftad with the power of interpreting and 
the lows, and regulating whatever tdated to 
Tbe'otber two cnofe their infenor inYiftraUa 
fhevdelveei to take care of wlutLver rr- 
^Qantr D^rs: fo chat the kiiigct vri w is 
R educed M a commonwealth, in u Inch 
^..id,,grctteft pofi, the nobles weit next 
jt.MMr and anthority, tbe hulbandman hjd 
profit, and the aitifii exceeded them in 
,,‘IiifeflkDw-ife aholiflied all their didinA courts 
tfld built one ci>maaon council hall cnlUd 
b rtood (or raaity ages afterward . 

■nnodeSed the goreroment, his nty 
..tb }Mad««TrBio*l the kmgdom of Ml. 
c^ tiK grawdfadwr Fandion 11 , who had 
“i*e#«fPybw, aaaboveHnentioned. On 
' the famous pillar in till itthmiis, 
of the two coantnes ihnt met 
Mb of tWa pillar waa infcnhed, 
and on the 
After this Dtfi t«ihe 
4 | A i}dl Ht>o kgamft the Amaxon«,-^>'’ssoni, 
wok their queen Hippol ta, and^*^'' ‘*“- 

^ .1*^.**" i**: IVmr. 

tbr loo ot J«on isffHiUoi, 
■ffiked him m kill, 
rather Tkefliriian hoife- 
'is ntpe baid vfftred riokwee to thtir 
jVMfib)? tbe Kft owf of tbe country. 

bM «ft>efkWi tin- proceeded to ^arta, when- 
'nwftAfeH is loot w4Ai' tke fitned Helena, at that 
ttafe iMt j fcvre thtfjitm while he bunfclf wai 
lipkviw Af fifty. Her Aay etnied off: and of the 
riM fii«ra me varioas acoosmt*) hot the following oiu, 
vnich ii gfvek by Plutarch, i* igexertHy idlowcd to be 
tbe noft aathentK 

According to that hifianau, they ftole this beaut), 
tbe greateft ro tbe world at that tnrw, outef the temple 
of I^ana Ortin, where Hcleoa happened to be dur- 
cmg. They were purfued ai fat at Tegea, but madc-> 

iknr 


'^yi^OIHlffaa, but Imta 
I'l'mipOMlcftia, tiot Toma.’ 
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Afttfl. iKcircfcapc out of Ptrlu}>onnernt; and tKinking ihf/n- hislancf. 
f(Urs now focurc of tlicir prey, they Bjfrocd to call lots 
for liec, upon condition that he to <iraofe lot Die fill 
fllould aifitl the other in procurin); fuffle ccUhrated 
beauty. Fortune having declared for Thefi-us he af- 

iiflnJ hit companion in the lilte atti'mpt upon Pt.<fcr- 
pina dauphier of Aidonuii ktog of the Mulofii iu 
F.piruti wl>o, being the next beauty to Helena, was 
guarded by the dog Cerberut, which had three beads, 
and was confequentl)' u very formidable enemy. Her 
father, however, underllaiiding that they dcfigned to 
(leal away hU daughter, threw Perithoua to be torn to 
pieces hy Cefbenti, and ptit Tltefeus In prifuu, from 
whence he was afterward* relimd at the uiterceiCoB vf 




90 

lmprifon"d 
bvrhekinx 

eiEpitLi. riercule*. 
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ririvi'li mu 
Oi Atliuiv, 


After ihii misfortune, Tliefcus U length returned to 
Athens, but found himfelf very sot^ly received by fail 
fubjciUH. Muedbeus, tlie &>n of 'Pe 6 eu«> and great* 
graudfon oi Kicdlhttii, had made uCe of the kiag'iab* 
fence to ingratiate himfelf with the^opk t and, llfoil 
the c'jmiiK’nertDeet of a war with Cador and. PuUuxr 
tlic two hiolhers nf Helena, he perftladed the people 
of Athens to open their gate* to the two brothtn.. Up* 
on this, Thcieui was under the neceflity of conreyiD^ 
away himfelf and family with all pulSble-privacy. Th0 
he iui kily Hccompliflied I and dehgned to bailed 
i» Cl etc, to have obtained afftflanee from Deucalion £»o 
(if Minus, arnl now brMhrr>in.Iaw to Thefrns hinifel^ 
he havu,)' lately married Pbredra ftder to Deucalion^.^ 
ITnrmtiiiatcly, however, our hero was fbipvrycbfril^Mi 
the iO-ukI of Scyro*. Here he wai at ^Wjt kia^ir r»-. 
crived hy Lyenmedes the king of that iflaiid; Jket WM 
fuuii after killed by a fall from a high rock, over which 
fonie fay he wui pnlltcd hy Lycoinciici himfetf, sirM 
h.'id been prevailed upon to dedroy Tbelaiu.In.t]^ 
tiiaiincr by MiKdheua, that he might wkh'the.aiota 
Icciiiity enjoy the kingdutni of Athens. . 

Miirllhcus reigned 24 yean, but loft hta^i^M .tb^ 
(ic-gc of Troy ; and was fuccceJed by Demopbo«, 4 M 
-phoi., „f •phefeus by Pluadra, who waa likawife at 

the firge of Troy, but had the gnod.fof^QM tq^jctsm 
III fafeiy. In his reign was rredled the fanpua-^Pourt 
ef the Fphetiet coiiftHing origisidty^sf j« AAniaai 
and ax many Argivci, fortryingof wilf 4 murdotV 3 / 
iliis enuM the king himfelf afterward* fubniued to.bt 
tried fur having accidentally killed ofteof.ibT|'i«t)jedl|< 
He reigned 33 yean, and waafucaeedad 
cording to fouiu, or according tO qthcro Ualbroil^ 
Oxyiitcs, wiio reigned l> fttrs. mgfafli 

I ceded by his fus Aphy4i^ who wp* inuidKad^^ 
Thyiiia-tcs the baftard fen of Oxynte*, 

This king difcoecrcd manybafe oualitiei tUHrartby 
ofhis dignity ; and at left was depo/cd by hiafrtbja^ 
on the fallowing eccalion t Xaatbua king of Beraua 
hfid a conteil wkh tbc Atbeiiiaoi about oue of cbeir 
frontier town*. He offered to decide the matter by 
tingle combat with the bat this was declined by 

Tliymrtea It bappeoed, that at that time one Me* 
lanthus a MelTeiuan, who bad been driven out of bis 
country by the Hcracbidtr, wu come to Athens ; who 
aceepUdthe king of Bceotia’s challenge. At the firft 
Mclaothu* aihed his sdverfarjr, why he had, con¬ 
trary to the articles, brought a feconditito the held with 
hiui? and.as Xanthus immediately looked iibunt to fre 
who was behind him, McLiuhus run him thru' with 
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Thi? viclory, though it cliJ little honour to AillM. 
him who gained it, wai fo agrct.ihle to the Atheni.ins, —/—• 
tlivi they depofed their cowardly king Thynuetes af* 
ler he had reigned A yeai'Si and appointed 
ill his Acad, whu after a reign vf 37 years left the 
lcJ11^dam to hiB ii>n OodrUB. 

Tins prince reigned about JI yeni'S 5 during which Co<iriii the 
time the Dons and Herachdre had regaiiic'd all Pelo-ljft king 
poitiicfus, and were upon the point of entering iuloJ’‘“'i''‘‘rt 
Attica. Codrus, being informed that the oracle had 
prumifed them viAory provided tin y did not kill ihs 
king of the Atiiensans, came imenrehateU'to a refolu- 
tiiMi of dying for hit couutry. Difguifmg hiirifclf, 
therefore, like a peafant, be went into the eoemy’a 
camp,iand, quarrelling with Come of the fuldiers, was 
kUkd by them. On the morrow, the Athvnlaas know¬ 
ing wb*t was done, fent to demand the body of their 
king 4 at trkiob the bvadm>wofffo terri(ied,that they 
decamped widiOQt inking a blow. ‘ ay 

.. -Upon ^destb qf £odru^.a dLifpute which happcBcd Repuhliciti 
aiQnag biafoM Cooceraing the £sqc<fflon,i'unii(hs-dlbegaverii- 
A»kwj«oa'witbi» ■pitkpc* fet riddiag^tbtmftlm of^* bitra* 

prabei 
•vbiibr 
tber-redslred 

..,^5iiSbShe;^'d^4w;^.yjby, 

fim^jpjbpndruirAfrfac ^Smimtidn 

-* indisntn&aistt nyor-^hiitthey-mfi 

«ekmilikuir«re(Ri^'‘4i)r’aFesons. 
ibey provided tgmsft tke too 

IqUaitii^ibe ordua toisg bate 
' (duuf&the umbitutian. 
ed>iri^^^cyi<kad hag 
lapcMja^gtRnM dm 

m.--: t. 
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mjnbdf^eii 
hebr MBf 
MgnqdVlib*^ 

bia 

iMotioHd k bs&orytiyet’tib «ieoiiei&(i|^£dQttB0aiir^ 
^od cstbarof him or htnioddtusWi*) only,- in fewr 
A 'hli'lawi wepe excerdiftgiy.feTefe, ialhdling death 
{cm the fmalleft faoha^l eddeb gave occokoa to one' De* 

' mades on orator to c 4 >%vr, that the laws of l>ra«e 
were writlen trkb blood, tod not snth ink. For this 
eatraordinary hmerity be gave ao other ration, tbiM 
that fmall fault* feemed cokim to be worthyof death, 
and be could find uci higher puniihmcnt for the great- 
eft. He was far advanced in years when he gave lawt 
to Athena i and to give his inllitutiout the greater 
weight, he would not fufferthem to be called namw, 

or law,, hut iftf/mai, or fanAians ptorv-rding frura mare 

than human wifdon). The extiemc feverity of thefe- 
laws, however, foua made the Atheuians-weary both ofSTdfy 
tliem and the author of them ; upon which Draco was 

obliged 
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death. 


Attlet. oMiged to retire to .ffigina. Heie he wag rettived x. iih 
the higheft honouig. but the favour ui the ii.habiiauis 
of ting place pro\td m>»e fatal to him than the li itr>d 
of titc Alhtiiiank: fot coming on< day uituthe tlieatict 
the auditncui to (howthen legard, tlir<«, as the tuilom 
then was, thi^ir cloaks upon him ; and the muhitiide of 
thefc being eciy grtut, they Itifled the old man, who 
wat too weak to dilengagc himfrlf Irom thur load. 

After the expulfion of Draeo, nothing remarkable 
jt happened at Athens till th> year b<fore ChuR 606, 
Mitylenian when we find the republic engaged in a wai with the 
Mitylenians about the city Sigzum, fituated near the 
mouth of the river Scamander. The Athenian army 
was commanded by Phrynon, a perfua equally rcmarl^ 
able fortbe comcKnefs w hii perlbn and the generofity 
tii httiniad- Tbc Mityleniatuwere cummaDded by Pit* 
tacua, out of the cdkbrated faget of Creece. Astbefe 
ooimnandefa feoked upon the honour of tLcinre^^tve 
countriea to be coocenied, they exerted tbemfelvei to 
the utmoft. At laift they met us fingU conbu: where* 
ia PhrnoQ depended on hit yahmr only: but Pittacut 
concealed behind hit fhield t acts .ahergwith he fud* 
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'he. 

. , fiimd«»<isr«d«dd|Ni«f 
of Allcini Hiviaf eotmdttd 
Qiuft tinst^ ^ ir^iJiKdbai to 

when thcehiacMo/Adicuepxttl 
iflg thdr hi|;bc&t£Bi& to Ji^kcr, 
ciiiren|>thBr«fa«il were gone 
CyloR aadhiaa&datoi 
wtadel. Here ch^vey^ 
dw^iR «h«nreimsi 
difl 
kli 







r«e 


witft 




I ahcmfel 


n^ira 


Whftgwity 

itbem 
irejirf 

r W»fv ftiliiHidcri' 

praceftiwa. fdrlAew; btfwetntv 

pafled lh< Um»] 4 etiraW#lnhs|,^{itt£iie 
trhieb Jldsgacles emktatag'MOa Atvounoiaiioe 
goddefi, catifcd hu men tofhll UMn them and defptfdt; 
a* many as they could dsud. Such na were without th*' 
tcAsple were nnapdiuely ttadacted, and thoft who fed 
thitncragain were ninrdercilintheit (aodluary, Xofhorts 
none rfraped but fueb ai bribed the wirei of the ofi* 
cers of jullice. Thu carnage, however, did not put an 
end to the fedition. The re maitit of Cyku's raction 
orcsted great diilnilumcst b> infin latjog thot the vio. 
latjon of Minerva’s hiticluary had drawn down the an* 
uri. _ jrerof the rod^; and theft.'difcourht had faihariLlleA, 
ntfd.bf M^aeleBanU his ofiicem were iiykd r\ftiah,r^ ani 
be pcvfle. held to be ptrfuni uadir the JiTpIcafare ui heaven. 


Conli 
toiisTuffa* 
■ led by 
Megadet. 
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Du ingthf time of t*iN e ' ‘ , ni. ,1, ,(1 ms Aii’e*. 

attacked Nifca, uhich tlicytimk, as will as .Suaims j v 
Bud fo complitely loulcd the Atlii nidiit ui isiiy at> , 
tempt to recover the latter, that a law was at lull psf ! 
iedi by which it Qinuld hi. capital tor any one lo 
pufa Ut« reeovory nf Salami*. About the fiRie ti'iiu 
the City was difturbed by reports of fnghtful appear* 
ances, and filled with fuperfiilioua fears; Uu uwick cit 
Delphi WAS therefore eoiifulted, and an anfwcr n.luniid 
that the city behoved to be expiated. Upon this, 1 • 
pinicnidea the Phefiua ivasfent fur from Cictc, to 
perform the necilfary eemmonws, he being rtputid a 
holy man, and one chat was deeply fkiUed in all the 
mylleries of refagien. Hit expiation coniiiltd in tak* I pimnu* 
ng fome black, and feme white fheep, turning then'^I's'-'ii'” 
nJI loofe, and directing fome pirfons to follow thim lo'”’" 
thofe placet where they couched, and there to J.itribiei’'’"' 
them to the local deity. He caufed alfn many temples 
and chapels to be creAcd, two of which have. biMi jmi* 
ticolarly noted, vis. the chapel of Conlumth and that 
of This man is faid to h>ivc looked wi'i* 

fidly ou tbe port of Munychia for a long umt, and 1 In n 
(o uve fpoken as follows to thofe ihatwcic nuti linn, 

** How blind ia man to future things' lor Jid the A* 
tbeaiaes know wbat mifcbief will one day be dnivid 
•0 them fi'Offl this place, thsy would eat it witii thui 
^eth.’* Tills prediction «as thought to be ae oin* 
ltd 170 yean aftei, when Antipatvi (oiitiidini.d 
_Atbeoians to admit a Macedonian ganiini, ji.io 

i 7 

ir'AMltypy yein before Chnft, Solon ti-e fimedS'iin the 
‘AUunlaa legator began to Ihow lumftlf to his iouii-”'^'^’‘t'^‘ 
tryhien. He is faid to Iiave bien Inurilly (Ufccndid 
Codrust but hft by his fatliei in circnmlljnciS 
tttbeaaecclfitoui, which obliged him tuapply to m<i* 
<hlfidf&riat is pUin, however, both from his words 
' Rod wiitiBgi, that be was a difintcrctled pntiiot. T 1 e 
fiBCEMUdeoree, that none undir paui nt death lhi»i’,d 
movery of Salamis, gnevid him fu n tnh, 

4)tat hawaycompofed an elegy of 100 verfrs, fut ii as I e 
wuald be nofi proper to inflame tin. minds. 1 
h* nn into the market place as if he h ij 
tfaith hil night cap on hit head, icpeatii ' ^ 

a* A crowd being gathered round tin pie*SaJai 

ttfiied owdstn, bit Icinfman Piiillratusnunghd among'wu'd I • 
jiill nil, and wfaferviag the peoyde moved wiili Sulon'ih's tm.i < 
'fo £eeoodM bun with all the eloquence he 
I bud between them they prevailed io f 11 
r^aled, and a war was imnudiately 
fAgaiaft eba paapk of Megara. Whowi. 
lasMkader in this expewCiaa is net certain 1 but ilw 
fai RCOTcred, aecordiag to the moil genei if 
iV by the following ilrttagem. Solon Ciinung 
[abrPi^raCDi to Colias, and finding there thr women 
fnsfy n celebrating, •e«nrding to euftom, the feail oj 
Cerea, font a. confidant of Ins to Salaimi, who putend* 
ed t» be DO friend to the pcnple of Atiica, telling liic 
iababhaoti of Satamis, that if they had a mind to 
feixe tfae faireft of theAtbenun ladies, thcyinigiit now 
do it by pui&ng over to Colias. The MegarenliMs 
giving eafy credit to what the man faid, unmrdiatdy 
Atii <! mil a /hip ; which Solon perceiving from thi op. 
pufiti fliure, difniiiTed the. women, and having drill'd 
a nur.brr ol b'ardhf* youths in f'‘mah habil.>, under 

nh «.h I 
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eed by So- 
lon'i y/tl 
Juw. 


SUibt. wfateh they concaikd erery am a dtgm, he Ctat ibem 
ihe fca-fult to dance tod divert tiienfJeei n the 
vonteo were wont to do. When ihofe who came /rom 
Salamii faw thefe youi^ perfona ikippin^ up aitd down. 
tWey fti-ere v,h« fiiBuld b« hi ft on {here | but wen enrf 
one of them killed, tnd their vdTel fetted j aboard which 
the Atheoitoa embarkiog, failed unoicdiatcly tu tiaUnu 
,0 and took u. 

CirrhaLkf On the return of Solon to Atbcnii be wae fcrcatl)' 
wiA redu* lionoored by the people, to whom anotiirr occaiion of 
admiring bii vndom «u (|Diek]y afforded. The in* 
habitanta of Cirrha, a town kuated in the hay of Co* 
mith, after having by repeated incurfioM wafted the 
territory of Delphi, at left bcfieged the capital itlvif^ 
with n view of veking thenivlvea maftrri of the tna- 
fuu-« (.ontaioed in the temple of ApoUo. Adnce of 
tliia intended facnkgc bong ftnt to tlm Aephuftyon^ 
who wtrr the {lati>>naml of Greece. Solon advifad 
ilui the matter diouM be anifcrfaUyeefcnted. aad that 
all the ftatei ftiould joHi m pnniihuig the CnritnuM, 
..11(1 feviiig the Delphic oncle. Thii advice wM oov* 
plidl Willi, and a general war agalnft Ctndia declared. 
C'lyflbtnr., tyrant of Sicyon. oommaoded loebM and 
Akinjron wa< gtiieralof the Atheniaa tputa. Solon 
wrtU at aftitlent or oounfellor to Clyftwoaa. ud by 
followio'' hi8 advice the war waa condudad to a prov 
pbioui illur. for when the Greek army bid btdUead 
Cirrh.i fur fome time without any appeanpee of ^o*' 
cell, the oracle of IXlplu wai confult^t fraw whenen 
tin. fullow’ng aofwci waa returned: ’ ' 

•‘In vain you hope to take the phee befitre ,' 

•' The lia’s blue wavciioUo'ertMhalfowedfheKt."-^ 

'riiH aafwer ftruck the whole army with ftspHTcy*!^ 
Suloii adnfed Clyfiheaca u conlacrete fblnmdly tl>ib' 
whulr teriitory of Cinba to the OalpbteA|nQot A 
ai that wu a maritiine conatry. tba £a nsltdM* tn 4 ^< 
the lacicd coaft. Arcordi^ to PmrfantMi 
wui reduced by the tallowing ftratapW 
vented by Sokm. He Mufed the rianr Pwt| wWA 
run ihiongh Cirrlu. to be turnedniM> 
hoping thereby to have diftreffied tlw 
want »f water: but isdiog they had away 
in the city, and were not U> be lud uetd ^by tlut BcMi 
he caufed a vaft onntiM of ipoU ef hdkban «• W 
thrown into the rvver. wnidi nma tham<£tSBrat fa* 
tuiB intoUafennerh^ Thn inhibhwtie 
ai the light nuuiiig witnry ease in 
of It i wberet^on u cpidandc ff«x 
uacn* being no longev aUd- tn «^»h»ld ihd' 
town «Bi eaCly taken. k \ ‘ ^ V, 

Oa the rstura of Solno in Atkcaa, Itt 
again in th« otmoft ceniiifiQn* < tV vobmIW 
lon’t faAion gt«e evt. thnt all Smu «f 
bcfallea the reptUic on •ecoonfcnftbe ispiciy ef 
gaclri and biafeUnwwtt tfhkb dManar wanbe)|i^p» 


Though thit decUion reftored the public quiet far the 4 «t le»i 
preftot, It wa8 not lung before the people were divided 
into three faftana, contending ^ut the proper fom 
of goveiiicucni. TIaU were caUed the JJiarnu Pedmi, Three 
and Pt'r^h } the /lift of iKrCe were the inhalutantt uffdAiont 
the hilly countiy. who decland pofitivcly for derao.^*“*'P‘ 
ciacy I the fvcund dwelling in the lower parts, and 
who were far more opulent than the Cnrinei. declared 
(bran eligarcliv. aa ftippofiog the govciiimcnt would 
full iruftiy into thur baiida { the third party who li«i 4 
on the iet coaft. were people of moderate pnociplea, 
and therefore were for a tnised government. Bflidea 
thndiiiutbancei raifed oothiv account, otbera were oe* 
eafioned by the nch opprciTiTig the poor. According 
tu Plutarch, the poor bring lodebied to the nch. cithiir 
tilled tbetr grouode rod paxi then the futb part of tbn 
produce* or engaged theif bndica for thetr dehfs. fa 
that mey wort made fiatea tt home, and iunny 
iota other onuotriM | say. fame were j^bgctl to fcR 
their childreo to pay their debta. and others in dedptit 
qaitlad Attica akog« 4 Mr< The grenisft nuYy 
eaer, tfm fat •Uwowfat cX tlw yoke, ««« been# W 

dtdarlng th» Aff i» 
tfomapt. 

ted h> . . 
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W t ^ bfitfag seOIKitfa U <tnU el. 
'tidP jhfa|f>idm 4 . 4 J»d hopca ofivoaniK 
efao’afuildMMttalwailfa That 
^c Mti ts d whi«h powar and jv* 

V vi-f. tkendi^. hn hvifi 
la^uiliec fp 
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ibnur 

., iinnfa of ‘t»* th» _ 

k byb 

nSwiild’inb At i, e. A/c^oip f bM 

pAm ««» niitbMi H« not iMd Hpoo. Sum 
fay 1w rdtaifed ill debta tbo an being, and p(»w> 
bfaed tbe takiif Isy suiai'i wfaii far payvneat pf n 

____ ,_debt far tho fatsrt. Acsnrdiig to ethara, thtpoor 

cd by tbc fctnUng of AdnUdn aboat tfak tbw by ib« mtn eafad, Mc by maroffink the debta. btt by lewen. 
MigarcnriarM. Sofas fakffmfad. rod profwifad tbi* iaeibefatMwfi, and incnn&ig the rotue of moary t n 
who were ftyled t m t iro Ui <0 nbidt a Crial, «ad goo pSfw SMna, wWn h b efe r e waa made equal to 75 drachma aw 
fona were chofen Co judge them. ThK emt «m that ly. beiag by him faade equal to 100 ; whi«h wea«f 
300 nf MegaeWs party who Were alive woe (eat into great advantage to the debtor, and did tbe c^iCw to 
peipetud baniftimcBt, and the boner of fuch ai were hurt. It la. however, moft probable that tbe fiiwi* 
drad wen dug up and fent without the huuta of their thia wta a general remittance of yll debta wliateverv to 

thcrwiCe Swa could pot have boafted a tfa verfvi tbat 

he 



Aitlf’a. 
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he had remored fo manj'marki nf mortfragc* («) at Eg^'rlirficre lie tfmwfu-d V:hfi i*ren(ml.U the WK' 
were everywhere frequent} that he bad freed from ap. li«>j>.rtitan, and Sbnehis tbf 'Sahe;' fTic moft learned 


45 
Intanioni 
tMtiHfiour 


^ .. prehenfioti fuch as were dritofi to dei'pair, Stc. 

But in ihe mjJft oi alt Soton’s j-Jury, an avcident 
beft! hem, which for a lime, hurt his ret’iitacioii, and 
of hij thfei had nlmtift entireTy ruined his fehenies. He JiaJ con* 
tiiiji.t, firlted Conun, Ciinias, and Hijifonicus, • his tiitve 
fiiends, on an oration prepanrt with a Mew to eii;ra};e 
ihe people's confent to the ilifehargc ; ai'd thefe lhr.;c 
men, ihoi knowing there was to be a general difeharge 
of debts, bafely took the opportunity of horioniiig 
siaft fums before the law was promulgaied," in eoiift^ 
quence vf which lliey were never obliged ii» return 
tlfem. ■ ' . I . 

’Thw was thought at fiift to have been done with 
Stdoii’s ranfeht, aifd tbit He had thsrvd in the money Y 
but this df]>errion WtS'qmekl'v 4 a jped off when tl api 
petred that the lawgfver hiiVtfelf wirt a very conCderabie' 
lofeT by his own Inw. His friends, howes-er, could 
new recover tbeir errditi bul were cve* afterward* 
ftigmatleed with tlw opprobtwttt ap^Utioii of edreok 





or debt-jinkert. ‘ 
The'AtHemans’ Were 
rntas-v^h 

^ bt ifiie'’ he# 

reaMtNtce te a* 


Cf-i - ■ I' ii;;V . 

:#ith-8oloo’* 
le rieb' 



tb« tt^ fiMK tii»e rbft-'"'' 

unammou^ <b'£\ed UffiilitQr flt 
po#tr Vb ftidke aiiS iduf iew 
nitutiiHi •• HethtfQ^ . 

Solon betn^f'ttdw hraefted 


priefls nfthat a^. From ihefe hd leSrhed tlic filitn^ 
tinn of the iilatiJ Atlanits, of which he wivtc an iic- 
c«>unt in verfe, which Plato aftervra'H* 

I’txim Egyjrt he vsTnt to Cypnia/where he was cx 
trcmcly crill receivid by one of thb petty kibgs. This 
piiace lived in a city called il/xia, built by l^eiiio- 
phon the Ion of Tlu fcns, on an etnibence near the ri¬ 
ver Cliirius, but in a foil craggy and barren. Solort oS- 
ferving a very plcafnut plain'twiow, engaged tlie king to 
remove fhithcr! affiftedin execotiug the fclicme iiehad 
formed t and fuccetded fo well that a new city wns 
formed, which foon heealne populous, and out of gn- 
titnde tb the Athcfiiau legidatur was called iv/w. 41; 

Bui wBile Solon was thus travelling in qncii of wif-Thiii|;.f»t> 
dmn, and whh a-^iew ttf^bcnefii thofe among whom he 
esme, his ceVunirymfcn, who feem to have refoived cn*''!'. 
being dilTsttsAcd at alt events, had again divided them.“ 
feWta mto three.-faflions. l-ycureus put himf(.]t',i[ 
the head ,c»f the ebuntry people 5 Mcgaeles llic h 11 of 
AlcWahW Was at the hesd of tbofe who lived on the 
feacoaff; and IHGllratus pul himfclf at the head of 
the poorer fort, toprolcfl them', as he preteiidtd, fu'11 
l^timy, but in reality to feiac on the fovcreipilv i .r 
himfelf. All the fucItoMS pretended to have n vj(l re. 
gtwd for Solon and his laws,, at the fame time 1 hat thi v 
wett very defirous of a rliang*-; but how tin v '-'cn 'ci 
~ bb bAtered, none of thrm know, or urctcndciJ lo 
ksow. 


4 ? 

Cciipilesi 4 ----- .. 

fet about-nteiardooba ta 
pi Lws. tlfc'tnrbukM people ®f A' 

* ' MO^trted in the fafi SMdlterb*! 

cd>nh^.' 4 to' i fi rtifl i ' l io y 
gkred^li bl lt al W ^lM' ' 
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In tbemidfl of this coufuiion the legi/lntoi ntimu-cl. m. r' -unis 
fiKlipf the faflious paid their court to him, and -sf.tu Aiheut, 
_,fitAcd to receive him with the deepcil rirtreiiec .iiid re-Hut rcfufcs 
'btfetebing him to Trairumc his amho-ity, auj’'!’**‘’"* 
(Mltipofe'the diforders which they tliemfclve* kept 
V.’ftii* Snlun declined on account of his age, which, he 
•:Sl ftid, rMdered him unable to fpeak and ad for the good 
.';0f'bit:«oufttr7 as formerly j however, lie hut for the 
f iwb pUty, l>cfcechitig thrin hi die niiill p.i. 
thetftf iMteher' not to ruin their common parent, bi'l 
l^^kblie good to their own private iuie. 



%eHweriiiM 4 |«bbi»^ 

ees%ere'’;M<itMMed,tn tmngttlir>4i|^H.'' 

'^le AtwhiA -wB^ ff adaf sd^ . 

ifcr?^ atidfn-^^ltfi^ w -timdSkbdfr 

mehts tff 'Solon’s vvifdlHA'' 4 ecatAe Or thit 


,#ho of all the three had perhaps the !e; lL 
Solon’s advice, feemc il to he the 
•'Iril dJfcourfcs ;'bul as Solon perceiv- 
f'ponuljrity by all poflihlc methods, he 
hls defigiis of afTiiming the Hi- 
Kk'v Thil-bc fprike of to I’ilidratos him* 
I but as he faw that h<s admimi. 
^ iS'mioy had no ^efi, he then find the fame 

•tbiiii^.-td.ptberft, that the public might be on tlie.c 
gHitfWiiiihiff Min, 


pubbt adls were from theiA' turned An^fift and ii^'tw-wife'difeoUrfes nf Solon, however, were hid pilin'iliiM 


-.S' 

’• After tHi promuTgwtksu -ofythe'^fawr, -Soldn found 
shrasd for litifffelf obliged to k-ave Atheiil, to prevent his^bc^j^ 
^ yttti, c^fitually tear.ed for explSbiitions atuT'aUcrtttoni nf 
theta. He therefore preti^nded au inchnavion to iner- 
'diandHe,' %nd obtained leave to shfext Hiihfelf for to 
'years, during which time he hoped the '»wi would b6 
gfrewn famihar. From Athens Solon ‘.ravelUd into 
Voi. II. Fart II. 


i^artt^ Atb^ininf: Pififfivtus had got the meauiran.inieMlji* 
foH-citiicly M hh-devotinn, and therrfore rcfolved tukvinigu. 
chMC tbrWi oat of the liberty which they certainly tie-*)'- 
ferved Id IftCr. - With thia vtc# lie wounded hiinf-lf, 
and, as Herodotus fays, the mules that drew hia chr’- 
riott then he drove into thr market place, 'and there 
fliewed his bleeding bodvi imploring the prqtjj^ion of 
the people fmm tiiufc v.-honi his krndiicfa tdjjjfan had 
4 M ^rndc'.td 



(a) The Athenians had a cullom of hanging up billets to iliow that houfei. were ingr.gcd for fuch and fuch 
fulfil of money. 


A t T 

A^niw. tciKlcred hi* itn^icab^e encmic*. 

' pie being tnilantly formi-dt Solun canic among the rcA, 
and. furpefling tliedfcei(, openly taaed Pififtratutwith 
Itis pcrfidtuin {:ondui^; but lo no purpofe. A general 
bfTrmhly of the peoplcwns called, wherein it was niav> 
cd by one Arilloo, that ViAftiatnt fliould have a guard. 
'Bolun waa the only perfon prcfciit who had reiulution 
t'uhugh to oppose this mtafure t the licher AUieiiianti 
pei'Ctiving tluU the multitude implicitly followed Pi> 
i'liliiitiis, and applauded everything he faid, refiiaiiiing 
liknt ihrotrgli fear. Solon himfrlf, when be faw he 
could prevail nothing, left the alTemhly, faying he was 
vi'i/rr than fome, and Jiouter thaa others. A guard of 
i^oo nil's was oow imai)iniuu(ly decreed to PiftHratut, 
as we urc told by Solon hiiTilclf. Tbis incoafidernble 
ho'.ly lic made uk of to eiiOavc the people, but iu what 
tn.i:. ii-r he .ojcompliHieJ hU piirpofe is not agreed. 
CiTiar.i it I't, that with his guard he feized the citadel; 
but ruiy'fiiiis hath given un aecount of a very Qngular 
iikiliud whti-U he took to put it ogt of the power of 
the Aiheriijit<i to defend themfclves evenagaiiiA fuch a 
fn.ili nuiiil'cr. }lc fummoned an aireinbly to be held 
at the AiiU'.’iuni, and direi\c(t that the people fliould 
tome thither ai med. They accordingly came ( aod 
i’lliibarus harungiied them, but in a voice fo low that 
they iiJtild not tiU what he faid. The people com* 
jdaimiig of tliii, PilillialUR told them that they were 
luiulcicd from licaring him by the clangour of their 
Jiniii.; bill if they woubl Ijy them down jo the'por» 
lico, he wotild then he heard dlilindly. 


t ..-T. -T-r~ 

A concourfe,6f peo* curgus to turn out PillAratui, fo they now entered into Auica. \ 
a treaty with Ihlillratus to reiniUle him in his princi-'■■"Vr—' 
pality, ai. f'lon as they found Lyeurgus would not hi’ .. 
iiiipbcilly governed by them. Tu accomplilh this, they ^ 

fell iijKin a very rinieulous jirojrfi ; which, howcirr. n. 
was aiteiidi-J with tin- defin'd fuccefs.. They found out 
a wocian wbofe iiainc wan Phyit, of a menu family and 
fortune, but of a great (lalute, and very bandlume. 

Hit they dreffed in armour, placid her in a chariDt,. 
aod having difpofed things fo as to make her appear 
with all poinblc advantage, tiny condiu'.led her towards 
the city, fending licrahls before, with orders to fpeah 
to the people in the following terms: “ Give a kind 
reception, 0. Atheauns, to Pilidratus, who is fo much 
himoiircii by Minerva above all other luea, that jhe 
herfelf coudefeends to bring him back to the citadel.’* 

TItc report being univerfally fpread that Minerva was 
bringing home PiCftmtuii and Ute ignorant multitude ' 
believing this woman to be the ^oddefs, addroffed their-' 
prayers to her, and received Fihllratus with the utmoft-' 
joy, ? When lie bad recovered the foyereigoty, Pifi-’ 
^tatus..nutfried ihCiidlughter of Mcgacles a* be hud 
promUed, and zm!P.^;j^t«ndcd goddeis to M*../''" 

llOMyen on* 
^^^5 •• 



, , tba t :^.4rkbte,'aHDiljr „ 

, . This thcy^^theA'UiAi^-ljetli^strtjp^ 

dul: and while they hlU-i.ul very atteiuively to a bngi.'^ maia ftitt*>t■ 

and chniuviit or.iiion, I'llillratus'i guard conveyed ' ^ 


away iln-ir arms, fo that they found tliemfclves depav^ 

^ <l<i. iiivwed of all power of refiUancc. During the 
AiiiiiPN wbieii lullowtil lliis i-veitt, another affemhly was heU« 'v( 
wtu-rcin fjoloii inviiglted bitterly againfl the raekB> 
ui-r-i of his coiintrymcn, inviting them to take up 
aiinb 111 defence of their liberty. When* be faw that 
riotl.iiig would do, be laid down bis own arm*, 
tli-at be had done his ucmofl for his country-msui^a if jutted''’ 
laws. According tu I’lutarch, he refufed to (juittise ^ 




city ; but the mult probable opiniou i*,TtlMahe ij»nsc«.. ■ whtt i 

diatdy retired fioni the ilinniuiont of Athe^ 7^ 

fnfed tu return, even at the folicitation of PriiftritTis r HV'rtilr^^il im 
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himfclf. - i 

. I’ilillratus, having thus obtained the fo«i 
not overturn the laws of Solon, but^uM 
with the gresteil moderation, i» 

I'd. however, that fo tuibuleni a pcopk;'i 

iiiauR could be fatisfied by any method of- ^ 

he could lay down.v At the beginniag'of ^n^^iaU'‘>«are)«ftiMB'ocr, they ?ve^^itr^ijed by 
iiriiiiiiii, Megaeiesand l)is fsmiIyretiredmtofAihen>i.x:totaI)yTttai«d.. Wbileifa^weReodeavopringto 
to iuve their own lives, yet witiMUt defpimi)g ef.farti^ ^ theu>-efcape, be caufed hi* two,fon8;to rid&.,before him. 
iilih fi'inc time or other to Rturo. Witb tl>iavieWi4y«^h^.Ppred,^and tcQi thofc.thcy'^siiqe'Pp wilbitbat 
Megaclrs and his afhiciatea ettved into-a treaty with nobody had any, iluag to. fetf,vbut'.'th>Bt- they, might 

Lyeurgus; and having brought him and his party into ' ‘ ". 


S* 


u fcbeuie for dcjiuliug PifiHratuii thi-y concerted mtU 
Briv«ii imi ters fti well, that P^fiftraias was fuon^ohltgcd 'to feck 
bvMfga- for fheher fomewhcre elfe, aud, on bis departure^ the 
Atlieniant ordered his goods to be fold. NoMy, 
hiiwi-vcr, except one perfon (Gn/Z/uj), would venture 
to buy m of them, fi-um Bu apprchi'iirion, nodoiibr, 
that tlicy would foun be rt-florcd to their piopcr owner, 
which accordingly happened in a very fliort lime. 

As Mcgacks aud his party liaj iwgolialcd with Ly. 

4 


evcry'ohc return to hit owm. home... Tltis ftratagemke'^v* 1 
fb eifcdiMny.difperfcd tba.'rcpublican army, that..i{[«Sledi«u^' 
was impofl^le to:rnny>them,’and Pifidratus became a| 
third-time abfolute malUr of Attica. S9 

Pifitlratut being once more in pulTcilioD.bCtbe.fuyeT.Hisfa^fls 
leignty, took a melhud of edabbUiiug-himfclf; qd thelfiKd&eaR* 
throne dircitly oppolite lo what Thefcui. liad donc.**^“d*«- 
InlUad of cuhifling Uic inhabitants fiuto.tht coutvtry)’ 

Ti-i-A “ ,1 ■ !■ ina bit'Bi*. 

t.itft ritu.t. I’lriUrKtufi maje Ihcm retire ffom . 

in order ,to epply them* 
fclvei 


into cities, Pifiilratus made 
chics iuto the country, 



ATT .f 

Atti«. fcUes to agriculture. This prevented their tnert- 
ing together, and caballing againll him in ftich bo¬ 
dies as they had been accuiiomed to do. lly tliia 
means alfo the territory of Athens was greatly melio¬ 
rated, and great plantations of olives were made over 
all Attic.a, which had before not only hcca doftituic of 
corn, but alf<i bare of trees. He alfo cominhiidod, that, 
in the city, men (liould wear a kind of (Iteep-lkia veil, 
reaching to the knees { but fo intolerable were the 
laws of Pifillratus to his fubjciils, that this kind of gar¬ 
ment in fiicceediiig times become provcibially the ha¬ 
bit of flavery. 

As prince of Athens, Pifillratus received the tenth 
part or every man’s revenues, and even ilie fruits of 
the earth j and tliis alfo, though for the fervice of the 
flatCj'feemed to the Atheniaiia a moft grievoua, bur¬ 
den. Ill IliOTt, though PifiRrstus beb*»cd in all Ttfpe^S 
» a TBoIl excellent princei^ his fubjeds fancied ihem- 
fclvet opprelTcd by tyraimy, V nod ' were perpetual- 
1 y' gninibling from the .-time he Gi ft afccod^ the 
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Pa«athen«a, forbade any citiieotpcalla Have by either 
of their namca, and creciud brazen ftntues to them in 
the forum 5 which llatues svere nftcrwaixli carried into 1 

Perfia by Xerxes, and fent back, fmm thence by 
lexandcr the Great, Antiochus, or Sclcucus, for 
thors are not agreed by which, deveral immunities iionoureci. 
and privileges were alfo granted to the defeendants of 
thefe two patriots, and ^l pufTiblc means were taken 
to render their memory .veucrablc and rcfpedlcd by po- 
fterity. 64 

■ Hippias being now ,fole maftcr of Athens, and pro-f^ru^lty 
bably exafperatcd'bythe ;niui'd<r of bis brother, began Hipput. 
to alter hit cundudl greatiys and-treat his fubjetls in an 
oppreftiva and cruel manner.^ ttebegan with torturing 
Ariftpgltoti, ifl order to make him confers hit accom¬ 
plices e .but .tliis , proved fatal 'to his own'fncndsfor 
Ariftogiton impeaching .fucK.as lie knew to be belt 
affededtoHippias, they were immediately potto death ; 
tsd-MiKiB he^ud^^^clltoyc^ thufe he knew, at bll 
told Hipptat, that now be knew of none that dcfervcil 


^ about'to.fitffifr death except the tyrant himfelf. Hippins next 


tlrooe to the day of his .death, which hapnw 
3j years after ..he had'firft'affumod the lovereigitty, .^Verrtedhla rage on a woman named ir^-oa, who was kept 
of wl^ll'time'i according-to^^ijlll^'‘by Ariftogiton. . She endured the torture as lor.i' as 

Ihe could j but finding berfelf unable to bear it any 
kiu longer, fhc at laft bit ulT her tongue, that fhc might nut 
« '■ have it in her power to make any difciivery. 'I'o her 
id!'.’ the Athenians erefted the ilatuc of a llontfs, allndinir 
name, without a tongue, on which was cngrcve-I 
i^^jhiuble inferiptiun. 

5 *^^ft«r the confpiracy was, a* Hippias thini;»lii, tlio- 
'^'fMgfaly qualhed, he fet himfelf ahuiil [Irengthcnmg ids 
^jfVfgwnent by all the means he could think of. He 
flfatraded leagues ssdth forci'^n pnncca, incrcafed his 
^fr#c«ues by various rorthndb, &c. But tliefc piTi-jii- 
j 3 tMis..wcre.of little avail; the lenity of Pifillratus’s 
tgommmeBt had alone fupported it; and ni])pius 
|nirftu8g contrary UKthods, was di-piivcd of his fo- 
r. in lefs than four years after the deaili of Ins 



fir 


nr^otiM w.ai likcwife owing to the family of U* *» rfri- 
y[j^wlM>j_wcTe AyM ^leta^onh/a, and lud f^t.vui i'm; it 
kt ^^ydnuni''. In times of difcmitrnl, which at" 

'■tia vow very, frequent, this family was the emn- 
of.,^ who fled frum th.-it city; and at lull 
il|£ 4 bopgl^ of a method of expelling the 

method, they took to accowplilh 
i.-aajfolWwa: They agreed wiili the 
r^uibl.the, temble of Delphi; and 
immenie riches, they performed tliiir 
JFinich-qiqFe tnagnificent manner than 
l having agreed only i<i 

attempt to reflow A 13 »w'to i«?fomeriJibeTtw^ S;^l!q^^»J^."rf ftonc, they built it of IViuu 

this they imagin^ Aat theyiibi&iW find themfeWsa ybe ftne^liAe they corrupted the pro- 

: coiidedby the whole’body^irf tKe Jieople. *,But when>:i>l«^Pythia, engaging her to exhort all the l-icc- 
pxhe-day appointed was come, ,ih'^ perceived one ..^..jaemonitM that came to. confolt the orach- cither m 
•nheir number talking veryAmiHarlywitp Hippias belftj^.the ftate, or tlwir.o«i\.4«va>c affaiis, to at- 

i**fearing that they'were difcovCTcrf,.th^'?Dimed«tely tempt'the delivery of Athens. iTis iiad ihcdciired ef- 
■ fell uMii Hipparchus', and defpatched lii-a with a muh fea:Jthc,Laccdemon»ns, farprifcdait hearing this aJ- 

^lideof wouuds.’*^In ifila exploit the pcoplewere fo monition'inceffantly repeated, at laft lefolved in obey 
“ - - •• • • ' ,{,c :d,'Vine command, as they imagined it to be; and 

fent Andbimoliiis, a man of great quality, at the head 
of BII army into Allies, thongh they Were at tbai time 
league with Hippias, rmd accounted by him hi» 


fir from fecondin'g them, as they expcdl-.-d, that they 
fufTeri-d Hnrinodius to be killed by Hipparchus’s 
guards, and fei/.ing Ariflugiton tbcrofilvis, dclirwrcd 
•bimtip W Hippias. Some time afterwards, however- 
Ibe 
all 


in 


ie refpeft they paid^o thrfe two young iren exceeded good friinds and allies. Hippias demanding sITiriaiKC 
1 bouudi. TIkt caufed thdf praifes to be fung at the from the Theffaliani, they readily few him 5 oco horfe, 
' M 2 under 




uniikrt^ cuanpM^^f oflf of tlii-ir .pijnrc'. luiaed .Cr 
fh'tii.. Ttvii I^scedi;mouiHn( bttug Iaii<]t:d« Hippiai fell 
i^on thm r^fuddenly* tliat Ik dcfeatwli tltcm wtit 
f^rcit i1augl>f«ra killed their t^cneral, and forced the 
fiiatiered reniaint of their army to fly to their. fhips. 
'ri>c Rpartao;* iiiecurcd at tliU uofwrtuuatc cjtpcdiiiviti 
4cterfnine<i to feii4 another army, into Attica: which 
they Kcoidio|{ly after ituder tWir king Cleu* 

menet: an4, he haring, at hii erttraoee into the Athe¬ 
nian territori«i, -the Thcfliilian hnttp. obliged 

Tlippi;i» to fliut bmifclf up in the city of Athena, which 
he v/4t fool) after furced'to abaiiduu' altogether. He 
wa.!, however, .in no want of, a place of refuge i the 
‘i'lieil'.ilian prince* invitiog tiioi iotu their country, 
and the kiug of Maccdoii ofTcriug hii.ifamUy a city 
a:id tenitory, if thi^ chofc to. rcUre, iMp hi* dumi- 

^icioiia. Bui Hipoia* cliofe ratlierto iro w ' 

Anurrtiir*-, , . , ',r,7« , , * , i 

f». Sigciijii. v\lii,'h i’lliftnitu* bad conquered, and^-i 

1)1. uu’ii fiiiuiy. •- /j- 

v'ii.rtlu vxpairt^h of the Piflftratidc, tire Alb 
«:<; uiJ i.u! long ctijuy the quiet they had propofed :t<i 
thcml'.lwi'. Til')' weie quickly divided uto two fae* 
ini'S ‘It ihc hc.id f)f one vvcj Clyllbeoci, OQC'Of the 


tianiscontcating thernfelve* aarith oppofing the array Attic*. 
OonunaiidcJ by Clcotneiie* in perfon. But tlii* pow- " , - 
erful confederacy waf quickly diiTolved : tlte Corin, 
thjuii^ who w'ere .illird nilh Clt-ODiettr.s, doiihling (he 
jnfliec of their c.mfe, returned home } iii* other allies 
Lhxvrifw tu waver, -niid IiU colleague Art)lcrr>, . 

the Other king of Sp:irta. difleriiig iti fcnliinenta, Cleo- 
war ohiigi'd to abandon the cnterprife. The 
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Spartan* and their allicH being wUlHlra.u’ii, the Athc- 
man* took a kverc revenge ut (he Butotl.ins and Clinl-CsMci.in* 
cidiaiis, tutiilly rouiing their forces, and carrying otTaixl Cha 
a .^rcat numlw of prifuftcrs. Theprifooers taken in r<J>ani d 
thi6 war were put in irons, bul afirrwtird.* fet at liber- 
ty on paying a ranfoniiof two iniu'j; per head. Their 
fettcra were however, hung up in the citadel; and 
the AtiKnians eonfeemting, the tenth of what.they 
had received for raiirom,.{)archafed a {\(U.u«, rupreieot- 
ing a chariot aiid four horrettowhich thuy frt up in the 
portico of the cHndel,/nrith a trh*>npha<it infcrlptiutt 
ta token of their vi^ory. 

Thefe iuitignitica.rounug the ntootiana, they im- 
tBcdiatdy vowed uertngi^ >nd engaged on their flti* 


.i.i.f of the .'Vlcm;vouid< i ai.d of the other, Ifagprat, 
;u-ji qil.ality, and highly in favour wi;h the 


tlie. 
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luii iiul.ihiy. Clydhciu's applied Uitufclf.to the, 
j.iopi., and < iidravoiocd tu gain tlicir affeiifioa by ii)*.. -':- .. 

rii.itii ); th'.irpowic a* niueli as polilblc. Ifagont-per- 

V' iDiig that by thi'. iiU'una his rival would get ihe.tict';. ' ’jt»>qd;epa«y^ 

tM ni.pljed lu the I.at I'denioniui* fur afllluncc, .. 

lay; at (hi- (•iiic linic the old dory of Megadc*’* ia*,, 

■ iilegt, ;i)id iiiliriing that Clytthenca ought> to be hut;'' hf-.fj[ii4:i^.lM4 

. I'dhtil .la liv'iig of (he family of Megaclc*. CleoiwiKqy ^.wdiiillp:. 

tikiu.; of .S|i..."trt r.'.nJtly came inlubif nKafurei, aadfu4p.^ ^ 
d< iil'.i drlp.ticlu'd an herald to Athena with a 


ao.fbad a li<:rc(ktitr)i liaired 

' a^|^Mdeb4af.. Atlw^' 


tioii of war in cafe all the Ahtnieuinda: were not in*. 
ni.-(hcl<]y iniiiithed. 'i'be Athenians did not befltat^'r^ 
1 -. Kaiiilli iheir bciicfiiCtor ClyUhencs, and all ^ rcUui/^' 
(.loi)^; hut this piece of ingratuude vKd- j^j jjla’anfiyi' 
their purpofe. Cleomcnes entered Attica 
<•( a .Sjiiri.tn army; and, aniviitg. at ..Ac^Stk^ ^^OAv.-...i 
cU'iimd to banilhmciii 700 fuiuilieKiorcthl^.what 
h.iii I'eiii j.itnixik' Ufurc. Not contentiint|L.thifc 
would h.oe dilfolvcd the feiiatc, aiul v^dUd. t 
vernmciK in joo of the chief of ICsgoru’a 
'I'los ihe Aiheiiiau* would by aamraRifuluM M 
thcjiforc took up aruiSi.aitd druye ClcoBicoei;4li 
f'onp* into the ciiadel, where they wiS^;] 

(.vudiiys. On the third day Ocomeptf 
iiidiiioii that all -ihqfe .wh6.were'''td^4lid 


baflegei.:tb<tifti^£;m.fk>rp<HA' of .t^cCe 
>44 ii , wriUwr tawwattfiaal _ 
ftjtlie firWsIf.'^ dyrewVcred, that’ 

..-AretB'. A>'- 
» beft -ficieodf to thelc'. 

libitiMMKpia. vTliiftha^ . 

thciirdcAyii 

.lid ' 



•Jliitqi'rtt 


I'l.oidil r..tiic uiimuk*fted. __-_ _ 

fi.it perhirnied hy the Athcaiaiia. They w.upooJo^ i^ndbBfe^ uuiterfUlyjRtaine'Sj?^ *lSiitsoft t^mn coft 
ks- wire fcparaicd. feiiiu the ariny,'«ad ri|fjn|ffTll in'^’''lh| UrrtVi very beooglU upod them the' 

li. iijh without mercy. A(nu«g iIm nunbOT.a^' th^'.' ' ' - . - 

flain on thi» (H-oaflus wa* ;TuwritHeua tbe bni^ruf' 

Cleomenc* himfelf. 


hui wnh* The Irpartan king pu no fovner withdrawn from 
jfui laeeeh^ Athens, (hau he foraMid a ftrong combination in fa¬ 
vour uf Ifagoiu. Xdd engaged the Ha-otiana to at- 
t I'-k Allica on the'u»e fide, and ilic ChakidUna on 
tin uiLcr, wlulv he at the head of a powerful Spartan 
unny cutered th'v tc>vit.>rica of Ovur.nn. lu ilils di. 
Srels, the Alhenlana, not being ably to cope wt:h fu 
inatiy enrnik’* nt once, rrfoWed to fulTtr their trrri- 
Uitics to be ravaged by the CbalcidiUus aud Bxa- 

3 


wrhole power of thc !(wSan ^aptre 1 fur ao foonerdtd 
.tlie king of Petfi* hear of the aflit&aiice fent from A- 
theqi'-to hi* rebclliotia ful^e^ than be declared hits- 
felftltc fwofu (i«ny‘.of..ibat city, aud folcinnIy.be> 
fought God tkai he might one day have it in hi* potter 
to Ik revenged on them. - ■ -i- 

Thc l-mian war being ended, by the redodjonofthat 
country again-under the Perfian guverntneot, the king - 
I'f Pctlia lent to demand caitU and nalcr u token* uf 
liibmifGon from the Greeks. Mofl of .the vflandfrr* 
yiiMed to this command out of fe.ir, and among-the 
icll the people of .^gioa t upou which the Alfacniana 

accufed 
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aec’ftl tht ii 111'ir«i ts nf thii til mil of treachfiy to- 
nird* Orarci., <i)td a war «aa c<tnrLd on witli tlicm for 
a lo>{ time. Hoir n endtd tri. orr not informrd , hut 
Its contiBUinte wnsfortunitc tm Greece in jjeniril, 
as. by ijuiiii,'' tb<.m to -var, and k i rffTairs >n paitKU- 
lar. It picveiitid tlie whtdo of tli (Tivcianftatis from 
bung fa^ilowed up by the P iHaia vdlo wtre now 
abou't) iiiViuk liitm. 

Belidii the dilpl afuie »hi<h Duiiis had eOureMcd 
agaiiilV the Aihrnnne (in aicountor tlie afTillanrethe^ 
h4d afTordt d thi lomans. he wn< turt lereOftajrtd ro an 
rajMd.tuii GtULi by the lutpr^iui of Hijipjas. 

. ImniiditUit on hii i'tunnnyr urifuttciduHy fiOm La* 
ei'kiniin, u$ abote ieliti.d, Hippia< paHld ovti into 
Alia, went to AunplKniCii ^vtinoT* oi the adjacent 
pioviRCto belonging to the king, and exeited 

mni to iRiikt war upon hU eotwt}^, promiiing to be 
oUHirnt to the Pcelian nM>Bare1i*'{>rond(d he wt« rt 
ibired to the princvpalAf «F AtheW* Of tbia tiM A* 
tbnuHBi being appiifed, fent ambanadori .to, Ail*** 
pb Taea, delirtog k»*e to c»|o^ tb<W HbM^rbt' 
but that noblemanltieUHlted 
would bave peace 
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eqod power j atnorg whom were Miltiader, Anftideat ■Abia. 
and ThetniftodM, men of diftingwtibid vahmr and gnat 
ahlhtiea. Diit it iKtng geneially Itnagiiied that To 
fm di 4 body of truopi would be unable to nfitl the 
formidahle power of the PtHiani, a mtflengei wns de- 
fpatvhed to Sparta to entrt at the immediate albllorK c of 
that ft<ite. He eommumcaUd hi< buiiuels to the in¬ 
nate la the following t(‘rmet Men if’I^CedPnion, 
the Athtniffia defire you td aftft theii'l, knd nht to fuf* 
fvr the motl ancient of all the Onctan cilii* to be tn* 
flared bythe barbaHkna. Erkria it already dtftroyed, 
and Greece eenftqnentty venkened by the lots ol fo 
condderahte aplad&'^ Th^ afflftahed wai rradily grant* 
ed 2 but at the fbne fttocyikraamved fo Dow* 

Iy> that tbe* Atnntanavera fohSed td tight wuhout 
them. In tbit meniorabte ei^^ginitnt in the phiiia of 7 ^ 
Marathon, whilhet Htppin h^ eonduft^d >be Ptr-J’‘‘^Y*, 
fiani, the btfd^Were tlefekted With the lofs of Giooj^j J^Yon. 
men, while the GMeki luft only 192. 'I'm Pirinus 
belhg^'l^e dr)r^ tti thtir Ihipa, enditiroiircd to double 


hittai*!'... 

an^ ut W acni^i^otAfoti 

abcmflMitlN' 

'tnie’ P^t^«Q 
to ^ouiUe 

Jjadrfbrwfeiyi , , . 
tfkCdiuilkf'ptitWl 
dfatdea to 
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O^tbeif Hboityrm'tfi^ 2 Capci^D^inn, Ib-ordcr to furpnle Athmi itftlf Ixfou 
flfa oahMTi tnat if sbey^ tbearmy tould retmn : hut inthii thiy wck pKvn i* 

)(ti* ^ edby Mdtiad(<-; who, Iraxiiig AriDidea u uii i 1. mun 
to guard the pnroueit, rtturiitd fo expidiiii 1 lh with 
the otbtr 9000, that h( was at thr temple (t Ikui 1 , 
much wai but a fmall w ly dillani, bcioie ili<. I nl i* 

‘ttaoa could attxeL. the (tty. 

After the bittle, Anitidia diA.h'ugi.d thi tnid le ■ 

'pofed m him withihc gi< lit If iiitrpiiM. ilm htb <. 
via math gold and hivei m tin I'nh 11 ( iin[, ii I 
thtf fefttt'aau flupt they had t>kiiw le IdkJ vx ih It 
of riches, he not unlv fuihoic touchii, iii\ i‘ ig 
but to the iitmoft of hu punci pi \ iit d 
fromldoing It. S'om, however, f vjml uu ns 1 > 
kihemfelrea t among the ull, on> ( dl t,, luuli 1 
Bn to Anilides himfelf. Thismiubi ^ 1 U- 

ter, Bod, hi virtiii of his ofH..(, Inv j' i (I’ i ( i 
head, one of the Piifians loi k him fu i k. u 11 1 , 
Attlhjejliuwr} M hu ftit, dilcovi ud to linn 1 v 11 r,t 1 
tftyw hidin a v/lII. Cdiln iiolcril) 1 1 d, 1 I 
ip^e^p to Km own ufe, bui liul ilu cm h> 10 k I 

___* wh^ difcoxriMl It to Iitm, tli I m m I 1 

it to,oTheet 2 by whieli 1 lamm t on lit 
OB bta Boftcrity tlie nanr t of f , j' n, 01 t /• 
twA .« 

^ihe bMie of Manihon, ill tin II h.l imts oftiiit < . 
'I^Snred fAeiitircns nf ^ih nr, ^ ■ 1 ^11 ifinfti* 
{lotlea, bb 4 AriCidd, «cii tu 1 iJ \ ! ) ’'• ' 
bf ^rawtade nod ri'}> rt ih . 
y Mirijiiivi,d ; Mihu k v""' I i 
tbenfland of Paros, m w 1> i li li .v 
IVDfUCOef'lftA what caiik is not vdl 

lhaf, on hfi return, accuftd, mid < nu'em k d 
Ifilcuti, tbe khulecxpenre of th khimi; 

' unable to ^y th« mbt wi>i thrown into 

? ‘iflMi|^'l^iere he feton died of a wound uc<iv d at 
arovi^ - *1 


I \ tl A 


ttnttg hrat 
fot^t tolfc' ^ 
tbett omT prmveintertftdtj, 

two, ihfWf<4it,rtad thaf ao‘•j^i^^C^lif'pO ^ 

done, one Aiisnmea, A marrof gitit jilillhariFy 
the bMteiaiia, gen^oufiy tnftumdl the Athen^ao ckn* iQi 
mandira that tmy might marn befac, 1 They tcc(^* 
ingly rxttred to Oropiii, by which'fl>ean» ttiyHea^d 
dtftnifliori t for Erctna beio);, fooo betrayedt6 
tbe Perlnni, waa pillaged, burnt, and Ai lohabitaftU 
f^d for flavet. 

On the Boeri of this difiDir the Athenians imme¬ 
diately drew together all the farces the' wrie able, 
which after all aTnoimtcd to itn men. t*i i.i 9C00 mxn 
Tbele, with 1000 Plttjsans who aftuwiid. joi ird 
them, were commaBd.'d by tco general oQkiis, who bad 
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If atif diing can exceed tbe enprfnity (>f fuch a pro- A' til v I'^i 


fleodiag as this, it was the treattheni Aullidi's next n.AnftMks 
edvvA MiltmJis had prophfed en t)tpi.dition whuh 
had not ptored {iKCxfsfn], and in nhiih he might pol- 
friify have had had difigns ; but agaitift \tilli h < 11 it 
fti much IS a fliidow of yuih was pr^iendtd On ific 
cAirtiary, h extrsoid naiy virl lehid pi ,cui(‘l him the 
title of aid be hvl le 1.2 b-cji found to Iwiiv* 

flOOX.! 





riom.’the ntaxmi. rqirity. HU -#19 ooeR- 

‘"^SV-^w'.fjoned by t!i« imrij^s of Tfaemiltoclcs s *Kho bcin^.t 
tnaH of. mat abibtws a»d Katiog Arillidei oa Mfouot 
•<>f tli« cbtn&cr Iie.deferycdly boee among bic country, 
men't.. took'all^^dyportiiiiitiea of inbouatma that bn 
YKTal' bad .in fj^Aadc iumfelf nnitcr of Auena .vdth> 
■out tlie.paratif of.guarda and royalty. ** He gUu 
Uwi.t^tlie p«t|^.(faj 4 -h()} and.what conAitute*. a 
tyrant, baf taeonffqoence of this ftrango 

argument, a dfoAg'patty-tyas foraaed.againtt tbe.air- 
1uotit» AriUulet^, and 4 tr;im>T^fol««d Hm for- 

10 years by..the«5(^raciffni.; jn thn tafe, the nama of 
the pcrfon to.^ %ap.iibed;t^«;i«iii(ten ppa.n.a diell by 
every one to a cer. 

tain place Iftbe 

iiumbir of (lielli fcieolleiSt^ ncebded the feo. 
leiicc was inflifted^f nov.K-was^hcrytfitb.' .^Wbcii 


S '^4 
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Tedipe. , Here, having reoeiredadTtcc that rhe limits Att!«a. 
dfiiThtimopylte were forced, and tliat both Bocotin' " • > *’ 
and Thellaly had fubmitted to the Perliana, the army 
letttrned without duingtiny tliiog. 

In tbiadiftrefi the Atbenians appliid to the oracle 
at Ddphi i from whence they.received at fii-ft a very 
fevere anfwcr, tlirentcniiig them with total tledrii^ion ; 
bnt after mueb biiniiliatioo, a more favourable one was 
delivered, in which, probably by the diredtion uf The* 
adfioelet. they u'ere prumifed fafety in •ualh cf vood. 

This Hraaby Theutiflucles and the greatcll pari of the 
citizens interpreted as a command to abandon Atbriis, fjj 
aod.puc afl'thcir'hopei .of fafety in their fleet. Upon .aiIkiis t* 
thift the opinion .of.ThemittocIes prevailing,'-tbe great- bjudootd 
eft part‘began to prepare for- this etnbaikation j and hy ><s iuJw 
bad mosey diHributed ampng them by the council of 
the Area^giia,.(o .the-am^nt’uf eight-drachmas'per . ' 

1: but-~:^tifri>otproviiig;fmcient, Tbetnifloclesgave 

tjbc'fliteld of Minetya; 


itig the.dfbTi<^n^;.-,iC^|tJ^l4lipf|#^^ ofirtrehiBgi^ whicb,,befeixed on all 

fnini ji borDti^'in't}i*co8htn^,l^^-'mlROTrf^c^ld!fina.V8dne. hbtrerer, there were 

tOftB*';': 


Xo 

Thefi'idiv 
*!r • .iiivil''. 


v.-iio had come 

j i;: a /hell to AnlUdes, faidlo him, s** Wnte'Bw'‘^n*-, 'isS 
iii.ks iijioti tiiis.”: ArllHdrs, A^rifc^ a/ked^him 
lu- knew any til of that Athaiian,'or if.he had e^‘ ,oH» 
diinr him noy liurt ? “ Me hurt f.(iaidth<fell6wVttdy'V^H*<d' 
1 (biii’t fo much as. know him j' but 1 am'weat^ait^'k'.'ijfiS 
Ink lit heart on hearing- liim yTi-rywhere.called;^ 
jii/l." Arillidcs iheicfore louk the/liell. aodwrote 
own tiiimr upon it; and when informed thaltfae'ollraei( 
fiD upon him, moiklUy retired.out of theforun^ 

“ ! btfeecii the gods that the Athenians mayneveeMA 
tlinl d-iy IV hid) iliull foit'c them to remember Aaflide^’;^ 

.Mtvr the bank of Marathon, the warwi: 
wjs revived with great vigooT | but the/J 
Rni''i ally had the fiipcriority, on account.of thetrgya.. 
ii.tv.il p'lwer. 'I'hcmiliucles ubfriring this, waj^^hts 
niially e^ll<)Vtill'' his coiiritrymeii to biii!d-hl fle^ he 

I : . L .1 _ * . 1 _ 1 f ‘ 


0m 



d only t(. nnike them an equal match for th^J^sets^^j 

till'. beenitrc lie was uf opinion ttiat'’ithc!{yi:$qA|l|^ 
vviiiilvl fdoii )>uy tiietn another viflt. ' 


tliv l.vdJtit!i. to propofe, tbai.the.modfy'ptV**" 
(Ici lilv'cr mines, which the Athdbiaa^ldSt^ 

' iiiiuiiig iliemrelvvs, lltutildfKapptkaytyi^j 
fleet 
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ttv ‘Therwe 
t>^XerKss,^oM!ly de* 

_wife* 

__ ;The.^‘‘*«^ ,, 

Mh%%^ifkiRg down. 

t^Mt^fvme&ngeT isTs, 


V IllVv 


ft 

DCcrievin. 

VKite, 

tJreccc. 


iny ul A fleet: which propoial being'hotnp&e 
100 gidleyf- weic initrtfidisdclppuappopthciqacl^ 
tlll^ Ctiddcii incTcafe of'the maritime power in?"” 
iiieaiii. uf faring all Greece 

AIk'UI three ycara after th^ba^n&'o^** 
Xer&cs king of Bcrfia feqf tod^pndtt^ 
but Tbfinillocles /^yfiringyi^iaak^ft 
that moiiarcli llill-,wi<lnft^^ta§o dcati 
for puhlilliing thc,'decrec5o£5SiieJ 



genet al ufihc Atite 
Wbeivthc^-qtlf*.^ 


vanetng tq inradeJ®te»Jsy tVeifl^wjff;^Wt^,; ii 
pyh', and that tbey^if^Jor thM put^e.^rwyw.qtiftg-, iqe pf^fqL<w8i-rejccled| 
their forces by (vl« S^Vtn'Aaclcs^adTifcd bis,country-.- A)^6ll,t^».^besia]is that 1 

1 in milt thA ^mhurlc nn Vsnanf) .^»U#vb *' nilk*nAPfli*r..,\siB kiss 


men to quit the ci(T» embark on boand;..their,-gaUeT6,'‘ 

’-’ ■ - ■ ’ .. Tfaif. 


usjurt’att^tn^' 
r^fo''^m'ak^ii^i)>raa mi&refa 
^-Vtp^^^bofe belong. 
te^^TJ Tw|^lfcuntrymcn that 
jlb;|pn5|»CMbf-^lifea{ - tanfe^ 

I ^^e?piiSlicly,: whcreupoa’ 

to A^'li’detn-by whons.. 
and'iAriilldci having jn*' 
nkat Themiioclei had fkid.' 


was very ndyafttageous but rcry unjull.Vtbcy defircA 
him to think no ibore of it. 


is 


.tnd meet their enemies whAs yet at a dlRaoce. „Tii, 

tbry^nld by no means comply witht for which reafon When the fleet ret urnci to Salatnii, entraordmaryiThemllb.' 
TttniWocles pfvi himfelf at the head of the aro-y, and honcura,we« p^d te.-Th.emiftoclKS by, ihft.L-acedemo.'^* ^ 
iSoutil the i-aecdetnoniaiis, .anarcbed towards sians.. ,0 b his enterine that city, they decreed him 

wreath moitiaiii. 



A ^ ;r 


Attirt. wrcaUi of olive as the prize of pwOeiice ; piefentcd him 
with the mod mngiiilicent chiiriul in Sparta: and when 
he retunicJ to Athens, he was efeorted by 500 liurfe, 
iin honour never paid to any dranger but himfclf. On 
his arrival at Athens, however, there were not want¬ 
ing fome who infiouated that llic receiving of futli ho¬ 
nours from the Laci-Jcmoiiiaiis was iiijtirion: to the re¬ 
public ( hot Tliemidoclei confiding in his innocence, 
treated thefe clamours with contempt, and exhorted his 
ctiuutryniun to entertain no doubts of tluir allies, but 
rather eudeavotir to preferve the great reputation they 
lud acijuired throughout all Greece. 

The defeat of Xrrxcs at Salamis made Mardonius, 
who was left to cany on the war by land, more ready 
to treat with the Athenians than to fight them } and 
with this view he fent Alexander king of Macedon to 
Athens tu make propufida of alUanve with that repub¬ 
lic excludvely -of aH the cither Grecian dates.‘-.This 
pvopufal, however/was rejcAedy and the confcqiMmce 
that Atlieni was a fecood time dedroye^ the 
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U 

Athens a 
liicond time 
ieftroyod. 



bble, that h might not be liable to be rgnln dcflroyed, 
when the Verfians ihuiild take it into their heads to 
invade Greece. At this propofal the Lacedemoniam: V'’ ■' 

were exceedingly alarmed i and therefore remonftrattd, 
that iliould Athens once be ftrongly fortified, and the,„j,,pjjf 
Pcrfiana become pofTcded of it, it would be iiripriflible aiIh us, 
to get them out of it again. ■ At lad, feeing thefe ar.and dr- 
guments bad no eifecf, they abfolately forbade the A* ti wrs the 
theiiians tu carry their walls any higher. This com- 
maud gave great offence : buvThctnillOcles, confideriug 
the power of Sparta atthattliitei aifvi&jd the Athenians 
tu temporize; and toaffure tileambafTadors, that they 
fhould proceed no fartb^in tlutir work, till, by an ern- 
balTy ol their own, fatisfadibn Ihould be given to their 
allies. B«ng named ambafladof at liia oWn dclire to 
Sparta with fome other Athefiiansi Thcmidodcs let out 

alone, teibng the fenate that it would be fur tlir iuii-ri it 
of'the 'ilate to delay fending the bther-an.b.dl.tdurs us 
. tong as poflible. When an ived at .Spuria, he put oil' 
from time to time receiving an aiidieuee, on luviiunt <if' 
hiscoUeagiies not being arrived : but in the me.iii tiiri: 

i‘jI 


ts- 




death of iMatdojmf 


^^ftoeles and his colit agiu-s 


was, that Atlieni was a Tecood time 
Spartans fending a/fi lUnjce fo flowly, that the Atheni¬ 
ans were forced R)trciirctoSalimdlr1iatlll^wer«ftwn. the walls of Athens were building with the utm 
6-^ iiraiii all ap{trehetf6 od^|fijj|i%^^'sedition'} neither houfee uur fcpul. iircs biiiii<- louail 
■ ' ■' “■ ^ li|«« ■and Ttfrimatcrials} and men, women, children, llrmigcr. 

citizens, and fervants, working without intern, fil.ui. 

OF this the Lacidemonianv bavin" notice, ;rid ilic tc i, 
of, the Athenian ambafTailor, being amvid, 'l‘h«.-iii- 

: fiimniDiieii before tin. 
-'whd''im'mcdiatcly began to txcluiin aguii II i!ic 
(theniani for their bivach of pj-omife. Ttienniloclvs 
ftiarge : he faiJ his cnlicugiics aflured iuiii 
'oFaI^ contrary I that it did not becomr a gvi-al tlair 
4,; eb give heed to vague reports, bul that dcpiuics ought 
^7.' fent from Sparta to inquire int«) ihe iruthuF iIh 
hgntt^'and that he hiinfelf would I'Cimiin .is a hull.ig.i, 

.'to be'aiifwerable for the evmt. 'I'liti. being iigrctd to, 
'•ilt^.jEBgfgcd hia afluciates to advifc I'lc Ailicin.uis to 
intjtit.the.Spartan ambaihidorg to I'afe ciillud) t>!) lu.- 
^^^^^idcafed ; after which h (• jiuhlii ly :iv<i\v( .1 
lo‘'whokt'tnoradion, took the feh ome upon (iit'U !1, 

1#'.^,'ahd told the l-accdeinoniaiis that, all citings ate l.iu*- 
^^fol for our country.” The Spjrt.an.t feeing no v'.iiu - 
.d^^i'hdtt^led their rcfcntmctit, and fent TheinillocLj 
’kSiOeui faffty.,'.>’ ,, 

kC’tM year, being the hil of the yjlh O-ympi.iJ, Mai,,, eh# 
“'^fca bbferving the inconvenience of llie jniri I'nitiim 
‘'thought of making the Pinum the p.nt T”'" 

K ne^id'not hr firil liiink proper to men- -^dici.v 
|'''bdt’K?Sing figiiilieJ to the per pie that 
of tm^^tance to evrttnunieut', thev 
?«i^Xiiiitw^uf,;3nj''..Anlkides to judge of h:, 

__ __--- _his tnearui'es, ai.i! 

before.^. .Here they'weA'iwiifboae^frived'd^ti 1 (S^ffi^^ple.tlMrwlfit.T} irmiftoclc'* projiaf-'d would 

,put« was neaidy <6'lbe coWmttOQ^ab^'^e 'femVf r'-^Wt^^mpft.'^antagk to ibc Hate, at the fame 
guvcvnmene.'' 'The^tonfawpiti^wini^TliemiRoclei at ' tiiqe tDK'Vmight bc perrarmcil’wilh rafe. llpeii this 
tbeik hCB^'^erVrfor a^emdoracy 'illlttfwh'ieh'Anf^des, they wdfe defired to lay the matter hefovr the fenats; 
rather than hazard th'ii riifing difturbances, confehted. who ropiing uuantmnuHy into their nuafurr, Mrch .ll.i- 
therefore propofcd.'iBiat' every citizen' ihould . dors', were defpa^hcd to Sparta to' inlinnate there how 

' ■ ■ proper it would be for the Greeks to have f 



nent lonoer'tbfQj*- ■ 

"■ a-^ri 


bavcaiwrqtul right to the government; and tfaat>thb ' propief 
atvhont fhuuhl b? chofen out of the body of the people 
Wltl^Ut-pf^ereftCe or diuindliini : and this propofal. 
bei^ agreed to, put an end to all difcoutcnts for the 

‘ A» lhbtlar^*lfo Thetniftocli& proifftfed that the city 
Jef lliduld'be fortihed in- tht be& muiinCT puf- 


fome great 

poit.'where a fitet might always Wrtteh the dcfigoa of 
the Ferhans; and thus having prevented any umhr.igc 
from their firil undertakings, the woi'fc'wafi let about 
with fuch expedition, llu<t it w as fmifhed brfoa- the 
Lacedemonians knew v.ll what they were about. 

At this lime alfo tbi Fircreignty of the fea was 

Irmiifcrredi 



■a 




ty of ihe 

fi ffd to 

VAthcnt. 
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Themifto- 
«!«• baiiilti- 

e«i. 


traeiferr<;<l from Sparu to Athens throu^lk 
ty bi^havHiiir of Puuraitiji tUe Lac^dfcnonian. He 
lud cummaovk'd »i and Ikll enjoyed the ft>* 

preniv authority in the war winch waa all thia linu: 
carrying on the lkclSa»& ; but Ixiitg *'*<h 

bis laoevt* SL PUlxo. -and liiviag entered into 3 trea- 

fonabie correl'pondooce with the caeniy, be treated the 
capiaiiia uudoTs'liia eumnuind wkh the greutcll baugb* 
tiiirfs, giving^the preference to the Spartana in fucTi a 
initiinrrtbat the red of the Greeks rouldffo luDjt^r hear 
ixb iiiruk-nce. Oo'the contrary. Anftidea>-aad Cimoa 
the l>>ti of M.iltiadcsj who con)inaiided the Atbeniaos* 
by their obliging hcitaviourgained the farour of every 
body I ft) that the allica. having puLliely alTrunted Pai>> 
icitiiu, pvt thembtvea under the pnoteftioD of the A> 
theciaii republic ; and thenceforward the Atheniani. 
3 iid not the i..aeedcinonianai had the fupreme Coaw 
liiand. 

The Grceki bring now fenfible that they would aU 
wavA hate oceation to be on their guard agaiail the 
P. Wians, and (hat it was necefTury to efiahlifh t fund 
by romiiiot) taxation of all the Ifatet, Ariflidea waa 
piielicd upon as the only pcrluii that could be trofted 
with the power of allotting to each of tlie Aatea k| 
I'lopor e(Uoia. This dif&eult taC< he uudertooh. and 
(xccitied in a ntaiiner unparalleled in the as)-ala of. hi* 
fbiiy. a\11 partieti wcie plcafcd. and hit laKAtion w^ 
(t\l< d lL‘ huj'py I’ut 0/ Grtt^e. Tlw grufi amoual<^ it 
w.:-'450 talent'. .r'' 

Jl now eame to the turn of Themiftoclef to CXptri* 
cin e (Ik ii.g. aiitude of his countrymen. Hk 
liad bern lo cITcntia], that the tieatmcnt hie 
iri.iy pcihnpj be a rutriciiiit cxcufe fur modrra 
v’hi ii they connect I heir own iiilrrcft with thtfertMf',., 
cl ill' ir couniiy. I'liemilloclcs had plainly fi^qid tWj'4 
ii.t’.r fiom rum by hie advice: be had diflitigliUH^ 
bimfclf by hit valour ( had rendered Aihent. hyhia ' . 
policy, fupcrior to cite other Uatca of Greece t ittA'-i 
euiinly fubverted the I.uccdt inonian fehene of-fKrMab.f 
Vet iioiwithltanding all tint, he wan banilhcd 
o'.lijcifin, without the faiallcll crime ^teteoded^'^iljidf^ s 
(hat lie was hated by the Lacedcmonufll. add 
ba>l eicftod a ti'mplu. near hit own hodfe. ckdiekedci^' 
DwHOy ihi yiwr vf tke comti! t intimaUOg .thlif 4 >i 

liitnit-lf Ii.kI y:iven (be beK council for the uSuf . 
e.f Atlic'is and of all Gieece. which was no mwtt'tluk' 
the truth. Nay, lie waanot only driven 04 >tof 
hut out of all Greece ( fo that he was _ 

fiielter from the king of Peidla. -tfainif 

with fu much valour.* That nonenohi'flpaf.tM^ .. 
lecrpciun I'nod 'he wwi.«eaei^ rKilu 4 tti 


•V, 


very honourable mean*. He accepted of the corrtnand, Auiet- 
however; and gained filth iramenfe l«>i>t)' ia ihk 
pedition, tl'.at the Atbeniaot were tlicrciiy cnabkd to 
lay the foundaiion of tliofc lung cxicndei! uTiU whii li 
united the peut to the city. '1 tie foundacion was Lid 
in 3 nioorith grunud j ^v thnt they v-vrr Turved to fink 
it very deep, and at a great expvnee ; but to this Ci- 
mon himkif contributed out of his own lliare of the 
fpoila, whikli was very coniidriybU-. He alfo adorned 
the forum with paUu trees, and bcauiifii.d ihcacnJuny 
with delightful wnlLa and lounuini'. 

/rbc Perbani having fuon after this .^expedition in. Hr fubdue* 
vaded ClierfonHus, and with the affiftance of the Tlira-'hrCherfu* 
cieot made thcaifelvet kiuIUts of n. Cmion.was fent'*^^^*' ] 

apunll them in a great buny. He had only four (hips; 
but nevertheUfs with tbefe he took 13 of the Pciliau 
galleys, and reduced the whole of the CberCanefue. 

After this be marchi-d agauifi the Thracians, who re. 
voltiag agaioft the Atheniana, had irade tbcmfclves 
mafters of the gold minei lying between the rivers 
Ny£i««t^d(rym(ia. :ThcTltrac(aos were quickly oh> 
li^d to yi«U i-af^ which the Atheniaiu kiit a great 
cokioy w.AjMlu||^k^.fi^y;i»f. Thnctb-vhk'h fur 
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a granoui — ...--- ^ -- .- 

cniife the Greuks bad no <kclinon forhia {<^ice*.'> : ' gehcral, lie. khd'hi* am wen without 

The war with IVrlla wnt i^^^peCjdireoudablbl p eHe. >h||dBg my Thingt' IThif.^ievmjfly offended tbo'pem^le 
Creeki found their aclIisoto^Hft ^nden^ aid tNw'*;.«^s^UeniK whuthtjneeforward huiid'isot osiy the lU> 
richiii(< theinfelfei wiihfhCKqioil^f the kjngof Per.'' bedemouiahs, hM slt'thHr owtO'-citiwni wlio wvre 
iia'a lubivAst For thi^’Vrtfnnt in the end uf^the 77th thought to be Fnrfidf to that Aate. - 


Olympiad, tliey equipped • nary, dbdera pretence of 
relieving fuel) uf thcOrf^ek citiea id ABa ir Were fab* 
irA to the rerbani. Of this fleet Cimon, the fon of 
Miltiadcs by the daughter of the king of Thrace, was 
appointed commanded >11 chief. He had already tafted 
the Juftice and geacrobeyor his countryroen, having 
been tbrowB into prifun for his father's Sue, from which 
he w as relrafcd by Ctillia:, w hom his filler Elpinice 
iii»rried un accuunt of hit great wealth procured by no 
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Ti wu BOt poffible, bowevea, that any perfun who 
had femd'the llatfr fhotdd efcape bnnidlinent« A> bani&cd. 
-then*. ' Cimon had gained great wealth bntb;. tn the 
public and tu himfelf. In bis public churai^ter he.had . 
behaved with unimpeached bourlly, and 48 a pWvate .. 
ciiir.cn he dediL-aird Itis w<alili lu ibc-isuft cac^euc 
purpufes. He demolilhed the cuclufurea' ubout his 
gcuiindk and gardens,..permitting every one to enter 
and take what frmts they plcafcd; he kept an .open 

table, 
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Attic*, tabic, wberc both rkh and poor were plcntifiilly eo. 

—* V ^* tertaiiied. If he met a dtireii in a tattered fiiit of 
olothes, he made fbme of his attendants eichange with 
him 5 or if the quality of the perfon rendered that 
kindnefa unfuitabic, he caufed a fum of money to be 
privately given him. All this, however, was not fuf* 
fleieat r he did not concur with every tneafure of the 
commonalty t and therefore the popular party deter* 
mined not to banilh him, but to put him tb death. 
The crime laid to hii charge was, that by prefeots'frwn 
the Macedonians he was prevailed Hpon to let ilip a 
manifeft opportunity of enlarging his conquefts, after 
taking from the Perfians the gold mioei of Thrace. 
To this aecufation Cimon replied, tbit t« the utmoft 
of his power he had profecuted the war againfl the 
Thracians and other enemies of .the ftstc of Atheaiit 
but that; it was troe he-had not awde any inroadrtiK* 
Macedonia, beeaufe be dtd kot ta>ari«c hewaa to'i^ 
as a public' enemy of mankind,'' aod becanfe ll^,%ca 
ftruck with itfpttt for i actspn moi^ 

rttge, juft w them dttdiog*, iibJ ... ' 

thMcbehanonr towfrds' 

if hi* " "■ * 

.Mb' 
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Bgaisft kirn, that he was forced to retire. Beforehede* Attic*. ’ 
parted, however, he exhorted Euthippus and the reft ' e '»* 
of hie friends to behave in fuch a manner that they 
might wipe off the afperfion thrown upon him, as if be 
had deiigned to betray hie country’s caufe to the La* 
eedemoniauL £uthipput delired bim to leave hie ar¬ 
mour, which he did | and a battle enfuing, the Athc* 
niani were defeated with great lofii, and Euthippus with 
tUe-reft ofCimou’i frieads were all killed in defence of 
his armour which they had furrouaded. Another en- 
gagemenC fpos followed, wbereia both armies fuffered 
fo muob, that they were glad to conclude a fbort truce, 
that each night have tine to recruit their lhattcred 
forces. - : ,oi 

•The fcaie of fortune now lecmed to turn in favourThey eam 
of the Atbe^ana. . 'The Thebans, who had been dc-g'CJi ad* 
orived cosnmand of Bwotia on account 

aavir 


of lhcir"^"«“ 

aving fided with Xene't, were now reftorej to it by 
the Lacedemoniaa*. At this the Athenians were fo ^ 



to# 

AtheoUns 

OEteated. 


& , 

their tUBfr te dtf ifr 

mus, fo that fke 

out engaging tkeM*.' AthcinMieyhud' 
federatei aro'owrted to t4id60j ' A®' -t® 

It,too. The Spartan g«Mrd,h»ifoTer«>Mt<«ii^*tt‘ 
ing to hanard a battle, tOrtiM tftde«« ‘RB*gih',;^y 
in Bttotia, where fome of the Atheniana wbo hufined 
to ariftocracy entered into a'Borrefpondetice 'with him. 
But before xheir defigna were ripe for execution, the 
Atbetjari efthy marched with great expedition toTa* 
fiagra, fo that a battle became inevitable- When tKe 
armies were drawn up in order of battle, Cimon pre- 
fent'ed himfclf before his countrymen in complete ar¬ 
mour, and went to take p«ft among thofe of his own 
tribe, but the pc^ular party railed (ucli a clamour 
Vou II. Part II. 


dj^dcafed* that they font an army tinder Myrnnidcsihe 
£ms wf GaSiiainto Boaotia to overturn ail tint had been 
doM. .That gtoeral was met by the Thebans and the ir 
.W^a^tyho eompefed a numerous and well difniplinctl 
amf. Neverthelcfs though the Athenian army was 
httt a ’haadfol in comparifon of their enemies, Myvu* 
r- Aide# gamed a complete vidory over the allies, in fomc 
. Shifoaiorc gltwbua than either that of Marathon or 
In thefe battles they had fought ng.iitnl efle- 
‘'^ Jlinate and ill difeiplined Perfians, but now they cn- 
.ajSUiterfd and defeated a fuperior army compofed of 
Greeks. After this vidtuvy, Myronides 
3 |n^TMtagra} which he took by florin, and ra* 
odt bo then plundered Bieotui defeated 
#>Uck thf Dttotians Itad drawn together 
4 then fell upon the Lorrians; and, 
'pItahtMted- into TheH'aly, chailifed the iiiha* 
wthat comtry for having revolted from the 
I, tod from thence returned to Athens laden 

the Athenian .'idmirsl ia* 
ivMVnillifvksnii kc made himfolf mailer of feveral 
Thick of this, Pericles invaded IMo* 
gfo a t ^accefs, buroing. fpoiling, or ta* j..,} 
es he attempted. On Lis letuni licCinicm ic 
greatly out el humour on account ufcaikd. 
at} fe be was immtdistdy recalled. 
i.^aiiirao'fowMr returned than he fell to his old 
^i^^bdtering the Perlians ; and, accord* 

;S«w nothing lefs in.view than 
x 4 l< 4 i#>Parfian eifipirc. The Per* 
‘ted^ 4 «kei^ have no relt, at lad fciil 
and Magabyfus, hi* commanders, 
a wbkfa was done on the following 

•a't.';;^^'Tbat tbt Greek cities io Aik Hiould be 
fodii,^Sl|(^%ov«nedb7 tbejr own laws. a. Tltat the 
PerfH»*.iMUld fostd tto army.within three days journey 
<of.tbe>f^ . 5. That do Parfiao.iliip of war diotiid fail 
between ThelaliiaodCyreae,the former a city of Pam* 
phylia, and the latter ofXycia. 

4'Whi)etlu«VrQBty was carrying on Cimon. died, whc-HUduali 
ther of fickBcfi or of a wound he bod received is not 
koowo ; and after hi* death the Athtninii afTairt be¬ 
gan to fall into coiifulion. It was now the misfortune 
of this (late to be alike hated by her enemies and allies) 
the coafequence of which was, that the latter were p^. 
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prtuiJly revolting whenever they thought they had an 
opportunity of doing fo with impunity. Tlu Mega* 
Hana, at thU timei who had been long under the pro* 
teAion or dominion of Athena, thought proper for 
fome reafon or ether to difebim all dependence on 
their former prote^ors, and have recourfc to Sparta, 
with which,Rate they entered intu a ftri£l alliance. 
Thia the Atheniana revenged hy ravaging the country 
of the Mcgariana t which foon brought on a renewal 
of the l.aecdcmotitan war that had been for a little time 
fufpended. Pericles, however, procured the return of 
the firft Lacedemonian army, without bloodfhed, by 
bribing Chandridva the young king o£ Sparta’s tutor. 
Ill the winter, Tolmidei refolvcd to undertake an eape* 
ditioii into Dicotia with a fmall body of troops : which 
dcflgn he pul in execucioii contrvy to the advice of 
Pei'iek'B; and his ralhnefs was foon puuillied by hit own 
death and tlie total defeat of His army. .Notwithftaiid* 
ing (liiN misfortune, however, Pericles fuou after inva* 
dul and reduced Euba-a: and the Lacedcmoniani, 
finding it was not for their interrft to carry 00 the 
war, conehided a truce with the Atheniaoi ior 30 
ycni'H. 

Alxmt this time Pfamitticus, king of Egypt, fent 
hy way of prefcnt to the people of Athena 40,000 
huiiieU of wheat; which proved a.great misfortune to 
the city : for Pericles, out of fpitc to Cimon, who had 


territory of Epidamntim, a city of Macedonia found- Aiclra, 
ed by the Corcyrians, one party called in to their af-' 
fiftance the Illyrians, and the other the Corcyrians. 

The latter nrglefliitg the matter, Corinth was applied 
to, as the Corcyrians were a colony from that place. 

The Corinthians, partly out of pity to the Epidnm- 
niani, aud partly out of fpleeii to the Corcyrians, fent 
a very great fleet to the aflillariec of the former, hy 
which means that party which had applied to Corinth 
was thoroughly ellabliihed. Tiiis being refented by 
the Corcyrians, they fent a fleet to Epidamnum tofup- 
port the exiles ; and accordingly this fleet began to 
aft offenfively on its entering the port, the chief com¬ 
manders laving iiiflrii^liiins to propofe terms of ac- 
comoiodatiun, to which the Corinthians would hy no 
means agree. The next year the Corcyrians defeated 
at fca the Corinthians and their allies, and took Epi- 
damnum by ftorm ; after which they wafted the terri¬ 
tories of the allies of the Corinthians, which greatly 
exafperated the latter. At Corinth, tbcrciorc, they 
began to make great preparations for carrying on the 
war, and preffed their confederates to do the fame, that 
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ehiKh rii by an Arcadian wum.in, bad preferred a law 
whereby the Athenians of the half blood were disfrao- 

chifid; aud tills hw, on account of the diArtbution At 61^ ikfi pco^.ef 
of (he corn above-mentioned, wssprofecuted with fiich -r •;— -i.-.'s - 

fcveniy, that no hTs than 5000 perfons, who till then 
iiud been confidered ns freemen, were fold for flsvei. 

Niimbir nf This piece of crUeliy has been of great fervice to the 
the Aihc- Clitics, as by means of it we know exactly the number 
of Atbeniaii eitixens, which at this time amounted to 
}io more than 14,040 perfons, though Athens was 
now aiming at no lefs than creAing an univerlkl mo- 
nardiy. i-i-, v 

Six years after the conclufinn of the peace betsreea 
Alliens and .Spgrt.-i, a war broke out between the &i- 
jumou iiiid Milefians about the city of Pricne,' feated 
uiidei Mount Mycale in Ionia. How this war came to 
nITeift the Athenians is not certainly known : but, fame- .; 4 i(DB: 
how or other, this republic was induced to take the part 0v 

uf the Milerians: and Uic ifUnd of Samos was reduced to tae^i 
by I’crieU',, who eAubhfhtd there a d(tnacraoy« aqd .'htcle affi&ao 
left an Atlieniafi garrilon. He .waa 110 d'wocir ^Ooe, . &r fome 

however,,that the Samians, .4iIlIki0g^ iJsm ftnv-ibrm left of (bft CorihUiiib fleet ( foae the 

of goicrnmont, drove out gvrilbn he KaAlcftt but flupl'ttn Ihore. landed, p^lage^{ their camp, and made 
Peiiclck quickly retiinung^ befteged and took their ci- a great fwmberof them pnfoners oa the other hand, 
ly, demaliiht'd their, waUt, andfl^ them of the whoU the Corinthian Aups iit the right wiug faeattheCor- 
expcncc of the war i part of which he obliged themjA. ;cyniiB Ihipi there, they being but very fnintlyalUfted 
pey down, and took huAagesftu the.renaiodcn Whim - by the Athenians, till the latter were at laft obliged to 
rericlrs returned, he procured himCelf to be appointed ;l[,,dcfcnd';tbemfrlvei, which they did fO well, that the 
to pronounce the public.ontion in bnuour of thole Who Corinthians were glad to retire. The next day pre- 
fell ; which be did wltlt'fuch rioqiience, that when he parations were made on both fidrs for another eiig^,e- 
came down from the pidpiktbe women gathered about ment t but zo ftiips coining from Athens to the afliH- 
him, look him by tlie baud, and crowned him with 
ic8 garlands. 

War be- A little after thia commenced the .war between the 
t.wceii the Corcyrians and Corinthians, which by drgrees brought 
Cofcyriatu Athenians into ihofe engagements that pruvedtLe 
■ndCorin- "pijg caufes of this war ivcre the 
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following : -An intcAiue war bieaklng out in ihc little 


ment t but zo ftiips coining from Athens to the 
ance of the Corcyrians, (lie Corinthians declined the 
combat. 

As foon as theCorcyrian war broke out, the Athe- 
niuiis fent orders to the citir.enB of Eutidxa to demulifb {ip2rd*tiy ■ 
.1 pan of their wall, to fend bvck the magiftrarei they thcAtho 
had received from Corinih, and to give buAages fbrnUns, 
theit owu bthaviour. Pgtida;a was a town in Mace¬ 
donia,, 
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AtlJfi*. donta, foundfcl by the Corindiiatii, but at that time 
'in alliance with the Athenijns.—Perdirca* king of 
MacedoHi who hated the Athfiiianp!, look this ojjjmr- 
tuiiity to perfijadc the I’oiidrrans to rLV<'ll. Accord¬ 
ingly they fent ambaffatlora to Ailicn# to entreat the 
revocation of thefe orders; but at the fame time fent 
deputies to Spana, to join with the Corinthiiiiis and 
Megarians in their complaiiit;; againft the Athenians. 
The Atlieniajis upon thl^ fent a confiderahle fleet a- 
gaiud Potidsta under the lommand of Callias, a tiohle- 
man of great courage. The Corinthians on their part 
defpacched one AiiAeus with a rutifidcrable body of 
troops to the aififlance of that city. An engagetnent 
following, the Atbciiians were vi£tor9« but with the 
lofs of their general. Phormio, who fucceeded in the 
commandt inveflcd the city isibrmi and ihotup'ka 
port wi;h his fleet; but tbe PMidsnni dreading to 
fall into the hands uf tbe Athemana, fsade a miw oh- 
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whereas the Pelopotmcfians had no ftieh advantages. 
For thefe rcafons lie prnpofrd as the inofl fiafihlc and 
likewife the moll equitable fatisfadlion that could be 
given, that lliey would rcvcrfe their decree agatnrt Mc- 
gara, if the I.acedemonians would allow free egrefs 
and regrefs in their city to the Allicnians and their al¬ 
lies t that they would leave all thofe ilates free who 
were free at the making of the lall peace w-ith .Spiuta, 
provided the Kpartiiiis would al(o leave all flates free 
who were under their dotninion ; and that future dif- 
putes would be fubwitted to arbitration. In cafe thefe 
oflers fliutild be rejefted, he-«dvifed them to harard a 
war{ tclliiw them, that they ftould not think they r.an 
that hazard for a trifle, or retain a fcruplc in their 
minds as if a fdMlI matter movtd them to it, hccaufc 
■on this fmall matter depended their fafety, and the rc- 
-pntattOBhf their OoaAancy and rcfulution j whereas, if 
they yielded in this, the next demand of the l^accdc- 
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ftinatc defence, while in the mem itee theyjiSannlr be of a higher nature 5 for having once 

lobcitra the ContithiMs 
and engage the reft 
their quanel. ' 

The I..aCedef!Bi- . 

• *ti|ylirfi 'He enforced thefe rcafons by (liowmg that 
^Vfsceftdn hod always afted on the like principles, 
SO all cafes preferred their glory to their cafe, and 
-'■tth«if|iberty to-their pefTefllons. 

.;'iV'^TWl was tbe origin of the Pcloponneliiin war, 
' '^V^ch mkkafo great a figure in ancienl hillory. i'lic 
i^jpprelitninnry to general hollilities was an ai- 


sptt’ aP Thebans to furprilc: Plairn. 

; Swjlfw’liheyfent Eurymachus with 300 The 
i'JicKWthe Platieans as they had drawn o«er to their 
i^'j^htereftt'da 'making themfcives mailers of the place, 
''-'^■“'’s.'tbis de%a they fucceeded very well at full, the 
ttlflS* who hod promifed to open the gtitcs, keeping 
'i^j^ChbiyVords.exa^ly, Jo that they were iiiitantly in poi- 
Ijhe city. The other party, however, per- 
^ FW.>fmsll a number they had to cuiiU'iv' wuli, 
rofe upon them, killed 'a great many, 
■hsid'll^rbra the {eft to furrender tlicmfcKcs pnfoners 
W SIMI * party came from Thebes to allill 
ihMjiMRtrymeft { u ut they arrived too late : the PJa- 
^■Mweverj forefeting that they would walle I'lcir 
^jpobnttyi promifed to relcafe their prifoneis if they 114 
^Stbeilf to fpoil their lands. On this t he The- fh.-y .n r 
stMrevy.'Md the'PIstOani cruelly put to 
vfrtfaolnts to jhe number of 180, with Fury- 
tinjpwfcyhiffi;’.^gtitg that they IiaJ not pio- 
. . W.tif-^e of pflhct. ■ The Athe- 

of this nttfinpt of 

expenfittwartba* theT«!opotwfi^ftfc4^< their ten U 

before the people an ciua.h|WO!ane'.'tf''^eir tiwft|ilir%B 4 when they underll.wd how 

ftaheei ( putting tbetB^.4d' iniA^ -haJl'.^^ercA themfetves, they fent a 

brought from Delot amounted to. is«iooo tdentsVjiod''VimvoBsrey of praVtmt'W thudty, and a ntimiruna 
t'hat though 4000 of thefe had been espesded eo. the'pt^dT’of troops 'tifeprt’th^ wives and children to 
flately gate of their citadd, yet that 600®•wcre^'ftffl.to''Albem, .'v ' •- ir^ 

hand y that they’ were alfo entitled to the. fubfidies ■ . Botb-^paniee mAr prepared in enrneft for war, both Account < 
paid by the coni^raie Rates; that the ftatnel of their - fent amtrtffadors to Ae PerJlsnsb and both fought to‘**c®llic«o 
gods,-the PerCan fpoils, &c. were worth tmmenfe roufc their allies. Moll of the Greek ftates inclined to 

" ■ favour the Spartans, becaufe Uiey xded'tifl'this occa- 

fion as tbe deliverers of Greece, and beeaiifethey either 
bad been, or feared that they would be, oppreffed by 
the Athenians. With the Spartans joined all the Pc- 
lopooncljani, eicepl the Argives and part of the A- 
4 N 2 cbxansj 
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L.. t that private men were arrived at vaft fortunei; 
and tbkt» conlidering their trade by fca, they had a 
certain annual incrcafc of wealth ; that they had on 
fool an army of 12,000 men, and in thri* colonies and 
garrifout t7,0O0{ that their fleet ooufilUdof 390 fail; 
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Afdct. caftans: wiiliuut PcSopnoMfui, tite Megaritni, Tho- 
cianK, Locrians Dceutiini, Aml>racioti, Lrncadiani, 
nn (1 Anadoriatis, dccl-irirl thi‘Tiir>.-)vr.ioi) thrir fxlc. Oo 
the other hand, the Chiatm, l.cfhian^. I’latnana, MiT- 
rvnian 4 , Aearnaiiiaoe, Corcynaiis., Z^cynlhiani, Cari- 

ans, Durians Thracians mufl part uf the iflantlH, and 
all the Cyrlades excepting Mclus ami 'riiera, with Ku« 
bcea and Samost joined the Atheiiiuus 

The Pcloponnefian war commenced 431 ycara before 
Chritl. The Lacedemuniai} army wat alTembled at 
the illhmus and confined of no lefs than (So,000 men ( 
hnt before Archidnmua king of Sparta, who com> 
nmnded in chief, would eater Attica, be defpatcbed a 
herald to Athens The herald was fent back without 
any anfwcr, by which all hope# of peace were cal off. 

Ah ArcliidamuH was a friend to Pecitdet, the hitter ap- 
jiretirndc'd that he might forbear plundering hiaeftatca. 

Willi tliih he immediately aequaioted the people} tell* 
iiig ihcm at the fame time, that iafueh a cafe made 
a prrfvnt uf hia lands to the public. He then Cdvifcd 
the citizens to take no care of defending their countif 
feat;, but to attend uoly to tire city, bitfy thenfekea 
III the equipping of Hiips and fettle a thorough refo> 
hiiiun nut to he intiinidatcd with tfac £rft evils of war. 

The. prupcifdl the Athenians readily complied with, and 
appointed P' riclis commander in chief, with uinemoM 
gciKialn tu Hihlt him. 

'I'hc Hill 3’c:ir, the Spartan army committed great 
ravages in Allica, IVriclrr. having no force capable i»f 
uppulidg h, and refiifing tu engage on diliidvantageoos 
tiinn, iiutwiihilandiiig prodigiousdamonrs werertufed 
agaiiill him by his countrymen. The allies, howcyf^|(t’ 
bad uo great rcai'on to boall of the advantages <b«{ 
giiinid tins year : un Athenian fleet ravaged thccoam - 
f,{ I’clupunncftis; another infelled the LoeHaoi, dtoyib 
out tlic inhubitants of ASgina, and repropW the idaniK. 
irom Athens. They hkcwife reduced Ccphalenia, tn^" 
i.iinc iiiviRii in Acarnania and Lcucos which,had d.e> 
ci.irc'l for the Lacedcinoniani; sud in the. autwi^; 
e hen the Pcleponticfians were retired, Pcrkles enteTii}|E> . 
the Mcgnrian territory, did all the iBifchi^f thst.^C^ild 
be cxjHi'.ed fmm a provoked enemy. wvAA's 

'rile ipriiig of the fecond year was very fst^do-Aw*^'. 
thciiH by a dnadfiil plague which deftroyed ffreH^-fatM^'./ 
bi-rs uf the citizens, while Uie Fekpoousuaa .ttfste.' 

Arcliulamiis wailed every thing abroad. , Inlflie Wk/ 
of thefc dillreil'cs, however, Pericles retained bis cou^ ' 
lag.;, and would fuifer none of his countryasou to Av, - 
withuut the city either to cfcflpe the pbgoe eriirifef,^' 
ilie enemy. Hr eaufed a great fleet to • i 

ui. board which he eniharJtcd 4000 fuM and lnrfe«. 
with which he failed to Epidattms. ..Upna the 
enemy withdrew their forces qHtiof.Attica^Jbuc Per^, 
cles w as ahlr to do no great sBttter oa accouBt Oj^thp 
plague, which made fu great havnck &mong his sneni 
that he brought back to Alhcas only 1500 (m the4OOO 
it'll .-.iins he carried oqt> By this misfortuae .tbc Atheuians-iverfi 
u>r thrown into dtTpair j they inimedistely fund for peace, 
which the Spurtaiis were now tno proud tu grant; ihcu 
turning their rag; up«fl Pericles, they diiniincd and 
{ill. tl him. 800a after, Pericles’s childrrn and almoll 
nil bis relations died of the pbgue ; fo that this great 
Itatefman was overwhelmed with mdanchuly, aud fur 
foni^kiime fiiut himielf up from public view: at bfl, 
thrM|h the perfuaftor of Alcibudes aud fume others, 
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he fhowtd hirr.felf to the people. They received htm Aities. 

with flcrlamaliuns, and at his requeft repealed tlui uii.'“' 

jull l.iw hr had made, wherfby nil Allirni.iiis of the t'9 ^ 

half blood wen- rlisfi-aml.if'.d, and thru reinft.itcd him_ 

in -ill li'B loTTnrr TIi"-fiip<in lie Liuulleil iJlc 

only fon he had lift, who brfon- had been counted oUw. 

ballard on acrniml of Ida mother being :i Milcfiaii. 

This year alio the ilhind uf'Zacyntliu.s was wafted 
by the Prlepoiiiirfians; and the city of Potidtea fub« 
uiittcd tu the Alheiii'rfiib, after the inhabitantahad been 
driven to fiirh exir..mity as to frrd upon human fiefh. 

The Athenians permitted the men to depart with one 
garment, and the womm with two; after which, tlie 
town was tepcopled by a colutiy from Athens. iie f 

'I'he third year of the Ptlupunnefian war was re-’^hird year!' 
markable for the death of the great I’criclea, who 
taken ofTby the plague. Pktaea alfo was btfieged by 
Arehidaraus} but withoot Ajccefs, even though thephnra 
greateft. part of it was fet on fire; the Plata-ans re-briiej'cd. 
folviflg to fubmit to every kind of mifery rather than 
abtfldoa the Athenlaii c«^c. In the end, therefore, 
tb}}Ji)ng trst-obliged to turn the ftege into a 

blraeifle iIIwmI hVHi^Mjlirpwn op an iiitreHchincmt for* 

u fbfficient sidmber of 
me h- rctttn>gd-b«:k. to Pfr 

waliid every-ihiof wkK fire Md fiiaor^S «:iMie 

tinrthie pl nm - 

Mrthy«o«a-r>)tV4KWfl; 

AIIt]usiti 4 nc; 4 hie' 

iWriy. 4 i 4 ewd-(iDr wBoe 
.j^riftsi, FiijlW^hJ-^^patiTCs and 
i, < l cll ^ i ^e' ,^«tmon usf for* 
'jSieiay^!^es>^'9i^B th^ 
were in* 

.trc£al«ii«n} fad 
"'* ‘ wio ha i 


ti 7 
Serciiiri 
ftsr. A 

slrriilfill 
p!.i)tur 4 t 

Athelij. 



HMaediM^-put to* 
Mth ^ the people,.jt vnis 

rdkdv^ that.ill iho. MitySenikns who-wem s^rrivrd at 
BSMis.eftate dhaald. te/^t l« death, and the women 
•tkd chtidreti told. for fiavet. I'he aext day, however,, 
toiscoruvl (kcive^ia Kverfed, «nd« goUcy fent with- 
all euedition to eousirrmand thefe bloody orders. 
'I’fais Uft vrftin, however, could not get before the 
other; but Pasbea, beitig a man of great humanSy,haid' 
taken a day to canfidcr on the orders he had received j: 
during which time the laft menlioiicd galley arrived i 
io eunfeqocnce of which, only abotit looo-of the oioll 
forward ribcis were put to death; the walk of the city 
were alfn demolifhcd, their thips taken away, and their 
lauds divi-Ji-d among the Athenians, who k t them aeam 
to their old mailers at very high reuU. The hime Ju-na- 

fficr 
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Attica, nier tlic Athentana fciacd the ill3:;d of Mlnoaa, l^ng 
over agaiiiil the territory of Mef^ara 5 and Kkewife 
the part of Nif^en, which lall thiy fortilied, and it proved 
sftcrw.arda a place of ihe utmoU importance to them. 
At this lime alfo the PUirans, driven to the Itft extre¬ 
mity, furreiidercd to the Laerdemonians, by whom 
they were, to the mimbcr of zoH, including i$ Athe- 
nianii, put to death, and their women fold for flaves. 
'I'heir city waa foon after razed by tbeir implacable me- 
micR the Tliehanj, who left only an inn to fhowwhei-e 
it {tood. The fame of Pl.it;ca, however, fnduced A- 
IcKnndcr the Great afterwai'ds to rebuild it. 

In this year h ’ppt'ned the famous fedkioD of Cor* 
cyra, whence other feditions, when thcii* cffeAf ren¬ 
dered them terrible, have been called Corcjriiin, It 
hath been already obferved, that the war between the 
Con-yrians and Corinthians brought onthe getieral war 
throughoirt Peloponncfu;*. A great number df Corey* 
rinai'werc in the beginning of thU war carried a»r^ 
prifonm into Peloponneftta« where the chdef i^ tlie^ 
were very well treaU-d, hut the T«ft fold fiH'lrrei<vT)i9 
rnfuti of this conduA of the Co|tetW*i>t t 
they had forreed of 
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dnice at Athena, culling off thia year 4000 citizens, 
bchdes B much greater number of the meaner fort of' 
people. I a? 

The fixthyearof the Pcloponncfian war was remark*Sixth year, 
able for no great exploit: Agis the fon of Archida- 
mits, king of Sparta, alTcmbled an army in order to iu- 
radc Attica, hut was prevented from fo dding by many 
great earthquakes which happened throughout Greece. 

The next year, howevo*. be entered Attka with h« ug 
anny, wlrUe the Atheiiiona on their part fenl a fleet Scvuuh 

underthe command of lietBolflwneH, to inftk the coattsy^’'’- ^. 

of Peloponnefus. Aa tliia fleet palTcd by Laconia, the 
commander took notice thu the promontory of Pyh'*>Atlicuiinj. 
which was joined to the ceniment by a narrow neck of 
land, had before it a haim ifland auout two mile, in 
circutn/erencf,'m whfchi' howeVer, there was a ginxl 
and fafe port* all winds being kept off by the li<;.'id 
iMd, or hy tlie^ille; Tliefc advantages made liirn ap- 
pielreod, ^hat a gaerilbn left here would give the IMo. 
pMUndaifa fo mu^ trouble, that they would find it more 
aliftCabfe^ proteA their own country than to iiuade 
thjtt^of their aeighbouri. Accordingly, having r.tiLd 
« ftroog fortification, he himfclf with tiw fliip^ It iid 
t* defimd h, .while the red of the fleet procn dtd t>n 129 
their intended expedition. On the news of thin event, 
the Pcloponnefiait army immediately returned to hrIUge 
I^lus. When tltey arrived before the place they ii.ok 


bertyo' 

niathe< kji» y i« eii»iid8». 

Mity thait^leli 

fiAed hy « fiver of 

fendlAg'firft ^ A«ik^'thv|.'iui^^)l 

6 fifa«i^|ikS«d . 

to wkfaflstyi.'i 

siMBir 


H ohtVin Aeirli* poflVfihm of the harbour, and thciicaiifed a cbolcn i r.- 
of Spartans take poflefiian of lliciflaiid of tiphiiJU'- 
tid^of vftrr wlircfa they attacked the fort with gicai vi- 



evdciwOulraf •viMI*? Pemofthencs and bis garrifon (k-fevtded tlmm* 

Sa MyW^^h great valour ; and an Allieitisn Terr an ivlng 

''offered battle to the Pelnpanorlian tyj 
#*i5t'r Thisheing pefiifed, the Arheniaur hnldly failed 
-tntvI^dNnhour, broke and funk ninl’i. of the v. H'ela^’-' * 
Ser','' tWfitiai' after which they brft'-g^d the Sp.ntans ii/'' 

.fohafteid*,.' The Peloiwnmcu.mi. now to tri.'t 

t|Kir'enemiM, and a tnicc w.vs rotichnhd dunii}' 
4ig*^thu nwotisiionR were caitird on a! Allieii... 

tes of this truce was, that the Peh-noii. 
Afimt Ilmid'd^vcr up all tlicir fltips, on condition ot 
^-Wmgtlsemjsundtuslly returned iu cafe the tuaiv did 

The Athcninnii liavjii^f Ucaiul \Ur 

onbifiadors, were inclined to put nii end to 


Vsrhkdi'WDcii 
and Aftvodf 


but Cleon, 

gMad'-sia^'-W^ |l,sMAM'Bod'eUUtMite main, perfu: 


oi^p^ete 
war srith* 
Krily, 




one Ilf llu'ir oraior-,, 

t- 'Bod'eUU&ate main, perfuaded his cinintrymen 

,-<)■[ srcfy sinrcafonable terms ; uponnhiih tlic 




the latter perceiving themfelvet 'toe We*k wrthont f»>' 
velgn aid, lent Mie Gorgias, a oeUbswted nnitdr, to 
apply to Athens for relin; and be by UvfinVf)>e«^e 
fo captivated tbr giddy and inconiUat AtheidanSv that 
they rim headlong into a war which the* were wwble 
to maintain while engaged with aB the Pclopunne- 
fisnt. - Tinticed by thrs nesv profpedi, therefore, and 
|i>t«fpMig et the conqueil of Skily, as well as of all 
Greece, they font a fiict to tlie olfillanee of the I.e- 
eiltioea, uader the command ofLachetesandChabrras; 
end they were no foontr tailed, than another fleet 
for the fame pcirpofe was begun to be fitted oiTt. All 
this tine the plague continued to rage with great vi«* 


.r^roed, aiid by fo doing put an ciid to *.*r 
llse’Wtibe,*..^ITie^Pebpemm-fi^ then di-mnuded tiu-ir 
*e®rk‘» but ^e Afttetnans refured to d-lurr 
•Adet'preteoee of ^tetr^havmg broke the irncr. , 

Homlitki bernglhuaectummenced on both rulcs.’i hry ai- 
tH^Iaieednaonuna attacked the AtlKniaii« at Pyhis.’-’vl- ?ji]ui 
while tbe Utter attack^ the Spartans ;u .SphafUiia.''^"^' 
TbeSporoani, tbough'bst a handful of min nnd tndcr 
evrry knae^nable dnoouragemnit, behaved wiih fuch 
brivery, oiat the (Wgc proceeded very ilowly, fo that ,., 
the people of Athens became very uoeafy. They bc-CIeon iiie 
gan then to wifh they had embraced the oSers of thcoraior 
Sportans, and to rail viiiemently againll Clcoii,*«ho*!'P“‘“*d' 
to ezenfe himfelf, faid, it would be cafy for the g 
of the force* they were at that time fending, to i 
the Spartans in the ille, and reduce them at oncr,:^ 
as, wIk) had been ■tpi‘«ir>ted to this commuDd, 1i 
tlut if Cleon believed be coukl do fuch grentj 
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he w6ulcl do well to po thither in perfon ; the latter, 
tmapiiiinp this only meant to try him, faid he was 
Ttidy to po with all Ins heart ; whenby N'lciascitched 
him, and declared that he hj'i rvlintjtiifl-A'd his charge. 

Clean iK- ri'iipon fsid, tiiat in wus no {general i but 
Nicias told him that he iriphi become one j and the 
people, pirafed with the cniitroeerfy, held the orator 
to his word. Cleon then iulvancing, told them lie waa 
To little afraid of the enemy, liiat, with a eery inconii- 
deral.le force, he would undertake, inconjonftion with 
tiiofc iduady at Pylus, to brinp to Athens the Spartans 
wlio gave them fo iiiueh trouble in lo days. The ]>eo]ilc 
laii^licd at thcle promifcs s however, they furnilhed him 
with the troops he dcfired j and to ihetr furprife, Cleon 
brought the Spartans prifoiiers to Athens within the 
linn' appointed. 

’{'hii- funimcr, likewife, an Athenian fleet was fent to 
.Siiily, with Hillrucfion^ to put in at Corcyra, and alTid 
the p;ovori»fnci»t againrtthe Lacedemonian faiiioa which 
ftili rnblihcd ill tlial ifland. This theyeffeftiially per¬ 
form. J : /or hy their nicint the exiles fell into the hands 
of till’ritliiT parly : ,thcfe they iinprifoncd | and then 
drew ih( m out hy to at a time, to fuffer death, which 
wa-i inflicted wirh all the circumilances of cruelty that 
partyijgf could fugged. When only 6o reni«ined< 
lilt)* vutrcdti d the Athenians to put them to death, ' recarer fofaej^|& 
;• id not to deliver them up to their countrymen i but of the Pythiiit'itir 
upon this the Coreyiians furrouiidcd the place where 
they weie coufmed, endeavouring to bury them under 
their dnii!<; upon which the unhappy captives all'put 
an end to their own liveii 

In the eighth year Nicias reduced the ifleof Cythert 
on the omit of i/Hcoiiia; as likewife Thyrca, on thy 
ciiiifin'is of that cuniitry. The tatter had been giTcn 
to the Aiginctiiiis when expelled from thiir own coun¬ 
try by I lie Athciiiani: and tliey were now condemned to 
■Iruiii, as invcitTatc aicmics of the Atlicnian Aate and 
nation.~)ii S.i'ily, one Hermocrati's of Syracufc per- 
tii.i'hd all the iiihaliitants of the iflaiid to tdjufi their 
dilTi Knees among ihemfclves I upon which the Atbo 
■an gciinalii returned home, and for io doing twv.t/ 


A'!.-' 


1 ly 


an-, whothcec'tipon f.'iit new fupplies of men, money, 
and fliips, to tile M.>ei<].'Ilian ctnll; Ini' 'll! then' imc 
could not prcvtiit a great defcrliuii liom thnr i.'it.' ill 
m tliofe parts, where the v.dour and coudutt of Bmli- 

da.1 barrit.d ntl brion hiai. 

In the ninth tc.ir. the Spartans made new pmpoGiK^^'ii'l' yair. 
of peace, which the Alhcntans wire ni-w more inclined ^ 

to accept than foimtily ; and iiiidi.ig their affairs very hrel.fn, 
much unfetticd by t’u- lols of Amphipolii, a inicc for 
a year was quiikly •'greed ori, while lU-gotiatioiis were 
in liie mc.m time carrying on for a gtin ial peace. This 
pacific fcbenic, however, was very foi n ovrithruwii by 
the following accident in 'I'lirsc-*. ’J'hc city of .Seioiic 
and that of Mcnda, revolted to ilr.iUda..; who, know¬ 
ing nothing of the truce, fought to draw over I'utidra 
■Ifo. The All'.enians, pretending that Siioiic revolt¬ 
ed two days after the truce was coiu litded, made heavy 
complaints, afTerting that this was a breach of the 
truce, and that both it and Mcnda fhould be reflored 
to them. This not being elfet.t(.d by iicgutialiuus, an 
Jirtny was feat againft the two cities by which Mcnda 
WM rcdu9edi but Sdone making au obflinate defence, 
th£''fi«ge wtit a blockside. 140 

Til I III If l)ii fldii III nil an attempt 

Potidwa jWli- ■the AtheBiaas began to ***”. 

■; • JgSW f>cpir,^<>n the day ^4"^ 
PythiaM-ilai^.'-fkdn p—onfi/n 
to fend an lu-my uttoTIlface under hiB«fl^lpmsiiidi 
it coufilled of i2oe footiaod joa Atheuian 

citixens, sybe embarked pa (Mm 90 galleyi. BraG- 
dafi liad ao am^ ttvcbiBferM,r)->biit Aulcrring that the 
AthcBM miroaWt' Wx a and jKglcdcd 

attacked um,' !«tkri ehgagetnent Clc' 
on • 
feft- 
but kji 
wKtjife 1 
»f ti^fii 


1'and .ibc Albnitana defeated with the 
)\ irh^ Spanana ioG only feven ; 
e was tjbtar brav<^:^ooitwudtr svaTidas, 
kfied moeb A the lofs 

"id'tkec3ASieliiaas.ei- 

ctf^le^’Aepi 4fed the Athcoiana ofA fiicy 

^^<bne ^isp had been s«ryT«^iW«* 


uid^fArioaaifl'^iltentifli^^ they •'m nnW'Siuch 


them were b.uiifhcd, and the third fcntcnced to pay d taoie dtlj^ad tbaufanderTy to kearktutotcr^ 
heavy fine. -diilHQfodafion. AmougG the Spartaoa tao, .^h'etie 
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piry prt. 

ir.4(U in 


ir.iAvci xn 

h<CtjiUL 


filed, by which, though neither parly got the better, 
the Lacedemoniiui fae^ticn prevaUed in Mrgara, and 
many who favoured the Atheniantwerc forced to with¬ 
draw. After this, fuch as had been bHui.'hed for ad¬ 
hering to the Lacedemonians were allowed to return, 
on their taking an oath to forget what was paft, and 
iitteitipr nothing that .might dlnurb their country. As 
foon as tlicy were fettled, however, thry forgot their 


. &tb1ev«cDtei’k;tR^'yv«a kt'' l&G ccwltided .for' 
years betweec thit two Dationi,’'. Tbe conditions w«m, 
tbit a rcGitutnn of places and prifoners fhould be nade 
00 both Gdcs; excepting that' Kifxa fiiould remain to 
tbe Atbeniani, who had taken h from the Megariaus, 
and that Platoia Ihould continue with the Thebans, bc- 
canfe they abfolutely would nut give it up. The Beru- 
tians, CuiiuthiaiiS, and Mi-gurians, refuudto be iu- 


oath ; and canfi'.ig ICO of thofe wbo were moll obtioxi- eluded io this peace: butthereflnf thcullics yielded 


CHS to lie apprehended,' forced the people to condemn 
them to death. They then changed the whole fortn of 
government, introduced an oligarchy, and poOcGcd 
heillbvcs of the Tupreme power. 

mutia fome commotions were raifed in favour of 
Ulicnisnu ; but ibeir gcacrals Hippocrates and 
'Ow^fthenes being defeated by the oppoGte party, all 
boM ceafed of the Athenian power being cllnblifhcd 
in Btcotii. In the mean time Brxfidas rcduied the ci- 


toit; and it was accordingly nitified, receiving the 
name of tbe Nician peace, from Nicias who Itad fo vi- 
gornufly promoted it. 142 

By this meant, liuwcver, tranquillity was far from 
bring rellorcd. Such of the ftates of FcloponiKfus a#*®”**®*^ 

wric di/TdlUficd, begsu iuiiiicdiaicly Sg icagnc among 
thenifclves, sod to fet on foot a new confederacy, the 
hc.id of which was to be the Hate of Argoi. The La- 
cciiemonians, too, found it impolTible to perform tx- 


ty c^^Amphipolis, which ga-iitly alarmed the Atlieui. adiy the articles of agreement; the city of Ampbipolis 
• 1 in 



Atuca. in particular, aWoIutfly rcfufetl to nturn tir.der the A* 
'^■V“ theiiian govemnient; for which riaf-iii the Atiieniant 
“ nfcft'd to evacuate I’yUis. In ihr v niier, new nego» 

tiations were enteretl into on r.II fnU>, but nothing dc- 
!^»wT univerf-il mnrmLirinjc :,nd tlil'ccntent tor*lc 
IVir-hreocdplace. Thcf'- difenntents were not a little heightened 
t'y Al-'i- by AlcihiadvS, who new began to rival Nicia*, and 
bi-ilcfc perceiving tin Lacedemonians made their court mollly 
to liib riv.il, took all opporinnitic* to incenfe his coun¬ 
trymen agninlt that nation. Nicias. on the other hand, 
who wilhed for nothing fo niiKh as peace, ufed all his 
endeavrmes to bring aliout a reconciliation. 'I'he artifices 
of Aleil.iades, htiwever, added to the turbulent and 
ligiigliiy difpufilion of both nations, r- ndcred this im- 
pullible ; fu that though Nicias went on purpofc to 
ri4 Spatta, he returned withcnt doiiig any tbin^. 

Ib'-uica- Alcibiadis having thus difpofed every thing accord- 
fuics UT Jojr to his wifhcH, and a war being inevitable, he began 
tiK j -ty prurient metliods for prefervirMr his 

j country in lately. V% itn this view he entered into a 

h ague for too year* with the Arglyrti which he hoped 
would keep the war at a diflattce} bt neat ptlTed oyer 
into the territories of ArgoS} U t)|iehead of* eooflderv 
able army ; aad at Fa- 

trtr, to perfuade the peow^|fcbii 9 d^iiiw^ tbefea, 
that fo tla»niM^t the nMh^lOj^^igi^'tMffiAatice from 
the tltattgh grtdt’pn'pantiuns for war 

were’9^ Bia^, nothing was undertaken this year; 
only the Arrives thought to'hast made themfeKes 
tnafters of Lpidaurus, b^ were hindered by -the Lacc- 
demomaoe putting a garnfoa sBiu ht. 

Fuiiru'cnth . The next year (the 14th »{tin;'tb«^dopo|e,iKfiaQ W4r 
)c.ir. U'utwssfirft be^in) a Spartan an^^' vndce thi^vtoeimnd 
nuiwfd. entered the, wrriwrw of Argtjfc 

federate army lay but jna aa the was 

abodt to begin, « truce was lipddei^ caBw Bw S’i^wo 
of the Argivc gesenls and Um ith 

'' this neither party was arid 

^' . .gCDcrals were vutyiO Ttf On 

-*■ 

the -kitival -of fome frefh tmm ^therefore. 


ledcratc army uy; ttut jna aa tite ,eiqMM||H^,wai 
abodt to begin, « truce was caBw Bw S’i^wo 

of the Argivc gesmls and Um ith 

' this neither party r^s bamnf'zMg arid 

. generals were On 

1 ^. the -kitival-of fome frefh tmm ^ts.A^pM* therefore, 
the Argiveshstmediately-bvbKcihe ir'i]« i butthe-al. 
'***|'y **® after defiraSed with great 'lla^bter 
nolwichfianding wh^h, however,'tbt Qeaas 
y^jhd/Adhei^s lAveded'BpidaorMl In t^ wint^, a 
jjMt^ in Argtia'iblined the li,acedeirK>niaDs ; in 
'oMK^Mnee-ofvrir^'tn^oi^reitfloaeed'her abiahcc 
sisib Athens,' and cotrcladed (we ubtb Sparta for.&ftr 


'ooflei^nee-ofvrit^'th^oi^reitfloaeed'her abiahcc 
sisib Athens,' and cotrcladed (we ubtb Sparta for.&fty 
yeara.r In'^compltmcnt to their'mrw aUics,* airo,'-the 
Argivn abolifited democracy in thm city, cfiabliAing 
an aridocraey in tW'pUce, and aflifted tlie Laevdem*- 
nians with a confidurable body of troops to force doe 
Sicyonians to do the fame. *'•*': ■ ' ■ • 

r'fteemh In the beginning of the 15th year, tht Argivei, with 
ycdr. g levity fceiningly natural to all the Greeks, renounced 
tbeir alliance with Sparta, abulifhrd aridocracy, drove 
all tbr Lacedemonians out of the city, and rcnvwid 
, their Ica.fuc wit’ll Athens. The Aih'.i’iana, in the mean 

time, being ccmvim.i'd of the inachcry of Perdiccai 
king of Macednn, renounced their allidticc with him, 
. and declared war againll him. 

Bi»tctiith Next year Alcibiiides icimi'i.ilrd the Jifpiitr-s in the 
yc^r. IMc-city of Argos, by the b.inHhnu-nt of liie SparUn fac- 
los reduced tinn : after which he failed to the ifluii-i of Melos, 
by the wliofe inhabii.iiils had a^itd with the yi .icll invcic* 
Athenians- rgcyngaiiift hiu -•ounirymeit; pcretiviiig, howcvci, ili«t 
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the reOudion of the illand would be a work of time, lie Attics- 
left a confidcrable body of forces there, and returned 
to Athens. In his ableiice thr capital of Melos fiir- 
rcndf.rcd at difrretion, nml ihc inliabnauts were t'tat'.d 
with th? utn'>o(l crot-lly : »U the men capniilu of l-ear- 
ing arms being flaoghtcied, and the women and child¬ 
ren carried inlocaptivity. 1-19 

In the beginning of the 17th year, Nicias was up-*' '"’"' 
pointed commander oi an ex[>cdilinn agaiiift the 
cidniiH, along 'with Akibiadcs and Laniaeliua aa col-',^,'^ 
leagues. But wbile the necclTary preparations were mak- s,, j', i„i>, 
iiig, all things were thrown into confufion by the tlcfa-si-il Al- ii'i- 
cing of the Herma, or ftatucs of Mercury, t f wlm 
there was a great number in the city. Tiie authors of ^1’^'’"'' 
thisfscrilege could by no means be difeorcred, ihougb 
rewards were offered for ibis purpofe : at lull rlie fulp:- 
cioii fell upon Alerbiadcs 1 and fur this weighty icalun 
he was commanded to return from Sicily to take his 
trial. Alcibiades, however, knew the temper of iiij 
countrymen too well to truff himfcif to their nieicy ; 
and therefore, inlleud of returuing to Atlu-iis, he B'-'i 
immediately to Sparta, where he met with .1 graei' uv 
reception; while the infatuated Alhcuiaiis wen- li vcitly 
pnnilhcJ by the lofs of their army, gener.ds, and fl<’et, 
in Sicily, which the fuperior abilities of .‘\kibiiiJeo 
would in all probability have pnvenicd. i-o 

The lyth and 20th years of the war Were r]w.'i)t byNu'uiccmh 
the Athenians in erjuipping a new fleet in onli r to it- 
pair their vail Ioffes: but Alcibiades hint then' int' tells 
very much, by perfuading Tiflapht nieB the I’trli.in 
league with the Spartans agaiiitl ihcin ; at the lame 
lime he perfuaded fevcral of the Ionian ll.itri !-■ iviolt 
from Athens, but they weu- in a Ihcri tune 
again to fubmii, Noiwnhflanding alt iliefc f.-.icc;, Aloilii-idcs 
hfiikevcr, Alcibiades had I'cmlcred himiilf fo hateful tuff<rs i-a 
Agisby debauching hit wife, that he foon fi.nnd linn- 
fcif obliged to fly 10 the Perlians, where Tili;i])her!ii.;i 
gave him a very favourable reception, and ]-rolitnl 
moch by his advice, which w as, tokt tin. Ci- vis w-i.ik- 
en opc another by their mutual war;, mid lii.ii lltc 
Ferfraus ought never to fee one (late totally d.ltioji. !, 
but always to fupporl the weaker party. , 

When Tiffapherncs had acquiffeed with '.in fv ton;. Trujcir, 
fels, Alcibiades privately wiole lo fonii' uf ihe nlhcc'is'*'' -‘I'l-i-* 
in the Athenian army at Samos, tlut t.e Imd been''""''* 
treating with thePerfians in beliaif of his c</ui,ii'yiiKn.‘^‘"‘^'"^^|^'^ 
but did not cboofe to return till tlu: dtjiiocraey llu-uld' ' 
be wbotilhed; and lo incline the Lilizens to coinjiiy 
with this ncafurc,: lie told them that the Ps*riiaii king 
diflileed -B detnocracy, but would immediately ail A 
them if that-was abolifhed, andnn uligmchy ciis'li d in 
its Head. 

’ On the arrival of Pifander and other deputic*-froin 
the army, with.tbe propofais of Alcibiades, tiie Aihe 
niaoi without hefltation refolvcd to overturn ilut ih ■ 
mncracy which they had all along fo llieniioiifly dc 
fended. The iffuc of their prefeut debate w.u,, (h.it 
Pifander with ten deputies (hould retum to Aki- 
biades, in order to know on what terms the kin;^ of 
Pcrlia would make an alliance, with them : but tluc 
ciiiHiing Athenian having ;<crceived that'I'lfl'aphi nu « 
was by 110 means difpofed to afllft the Allieuians on 
accouut of their having been lately fiiccefsfiil, In kt 
up fuch liigh dem<<iids in the king of Perli.ik name, 
that the Alhciiiaiig of tlicmlelvci broke off tin. li'e.ity, 

and . 
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ID&thus Alribiadci prefenred tbe friendfliip of both 
parties. 

PifA&dcr having engaged the army at iiamoa in hit 
Cchcme of overturning democracy, that form of go* 
vernment waa ibalifhud firft in ibe cities fuUje£l to 
Atlientf and lalUy in the rapital itleii. Pifnndcr’s new 
fcheme wai, That the old form of govemment ihould 
be totally diSblved: that five pryunes (kould be cledi* 
ed: that tbefe five Ihould choofe leo) and that etch 
of the hmidred fhould chuofc three: that the400 thus 
ekfted (hould become a fenate with foil power ( but 
fliould occafionaliy confult with yooo of the moll weal¬ 
thy citizens, who Ihould tbenceforward be efteetned 
onlv the people I aod that no authority fhoald remain 
with the luwdt clafi. Though the people were not 
very fond of tills change, thole who condadled it, 
being men of great parts, found ronna to cfiabUlh It 
by force ; for when the people weJ« gone odt «f -the 
city to their ordinary employments, the 4OO,- jiav* 
ing each a dugger concealed nnder hit veft, atte^ 
ed l>y a guard of iio men, entered the fenate houfie, 
difTulvrd the old fenate, and without eexeoiitny.tanu 
ed them out ; after which the caninu>&%.not M^ng 
whom to fuhmit to, or to whom to ai(^y> iMde 40 
oppofitioii. ' 

The fiHl llcp of the new goveruore vaa to. deftwf 
all their enemies ; who, however, were not vCty ru» 
nieruus, lo lliai liitle bloud was fheiL They next feat 
arrbalVadors to Agis to fiic for peace; bat he, taking 
for granted that the Athenians would never defend u 
oligarchy, gave no anlwer to the ambaiTadori, but bn- ^ 
im diutrly marched towards the rapital with n'defiw4o^'. 
attack it. On his arrival, however, be vis ^nMlii^j;<, 
convinced of his milUke, being rcpulled wiUi<iofi,ttiii.'j 
obliged to retire lo his old puft. 
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news was brought that the Lacedemonian fleet appear* 
ed in view, and (leered dircflly for Salamis. Thus all 
WB'. again thrown into confufion ; for the people, in- 
Aead of delibcntttng 011 the fubjc A propofed, ran in 
crowds down to tlie port, and perceiving the Spartans 
made towards Eubcea, a fleet of 36 (hips was immedi¬ 
ately defpatched under the command of Thyraochares,''^^'*''*'' 
to engage the enemy. This fleet was utterly defeated,*”' **?*. 
as of the Alheotan fliipi being taken, and rooft of the,}!"5!,^.^ 
otbcri funk or difablcd; but what was worfc, this de-tsui.‘ 
feat was followed by the revolt of all the country of 
Eubcea except Orens. 

When thefe difmal tidings arrived at Athens, every 
tiling was given up for loll j wid had the Lacedemo¬ 
nians taken this opportunity of atucking the city, 
they had undoubtedly fucce^cd, and thus put an end 
to the war: but being at all times flow, erpecially in 
naval affairs, they gave the Athenians time to equip a 
new fleet, ond to retrieve their affairs. One good ef- 
fisft.pf Uxis dtfaAcr, however, was the putting an end 
for tljie internat ddrenflons of this turbulent 

I'} tbK Tiiucydides the billorian la of 

o-v.-.! enjoyed fo auicb quiet 

xjy 
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1,^4 obliged to retire lo his old pod. 

Tlie ariiiy i„ Athenian army declared aiawd ' 4 

tlciljreloraf^^ a democracy ; nod having recalled Aldbiadea, itai' '' 
inioi.ruq, power, and infifled OB bis UMBiil 

diatc return To Alliens to rcllure the anciest 
ment. This meafure he refnfed to 
pnfuadvd them to Hay where they >rei«,;.aRViap&-^ 
five Ionia: he alfo prevailed on there to 
deputies, who had been lent from tbe “** ff< 

Dors of Athens, to come and deliver tbeir 
To thrfe depuiirs Alcibiadci replied* that 
immediately return to Atbeas, and acquaint 
tliHt they were commaaded tiito**diately to wfljqtlilii 
power and rellore the fenate t but the 
might retaiu theirs, provided tbej* u&d k.«iA,iHlSiis 
ration, ,. , , 

by this anfwrr the city waa tbnm nitQ 4 kd':tkBBBfl^ 
confulion ; but the uew goVetoabik,pt^y'pTr«ittiog, 
ainhafladors were defpatcoed to 5 |mb^ wnb ewdcfa to 
procure peace on any terms- T^, jumever, was oot 
to be cfTedled ; and Phryniena, the bead, of the ere- 
baffy, ami likewife of the new goverauent party, was 
munlcred on hit retnrn. After his death, Therimenes, 
the head of the other party,, feiaed the chiefs of the 
4C0 : upon which a tumult enfued tbot had almoft pro¬ 
ved fatal to tlie city itfelf. The raub, however, being 
at lad difperfed, Uie 400 alTembled, though in great 
f*->r, aail ftnt iftrpuUes tu tin: people, promiiing to fee 
all things to rights. In confcqnencc of this deputa¬ 
tion, B day was appointed for convoking a general af. 
feuibly, and fettling the Hate ; hut tviica that day came, 
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'#Mcjilriii^wytt’had,.'ft(Brl<iirt fcafoa tO' r e p e n t tyg 
... TW^«^aiiiff^'(ff.th«:'Alhanan misfortunes was They uke 
Ac tdaag of hyth* Spurns- Tlte Athcniani 
%afl»iim-,a-ffe^:ttpdar the command of oae Anytus to 
ki drfence: but Iw was driven back by contrary 
winds t opoft which he was condemned to death, be- 
caufe he coold boC cauft tlte wind blow from what 
quarter be pleafed t this fenteiicr, however, was re- 
Bfiittcd on his paying a vaA fum of money. This mif- 
fonune was quickly followed by anoilicr. 'I'hc Me- 
garians furpiifed Nlfxa; which enraged the Athe¬ 
nians fo much, that they immediately fent an army in¬ 
to that cuuiitiy, who defeated the Megarians who op- 
pored ibeot with great llaughier, and committed horrid 
devaflatloiis. 

Thefe rnisfortuncs as ytt, however, were ovetbalan- 
ced by the great aftioos oii Alcibiodes, Tbrafybuba,. 

and 
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find Tlicrainenes. When Alcibiihles returned, lie 
hroii^Ut with him a fleet uf'zoo and fucK a Inxil 
of fpoits ai had never been fecn tii Athens fince the 
concJuliDii of the Perllan war. The people left their 
city delkilutc, that tliey miplit citiwd to the port, to 
behold AkibinJes as he landed ; old and young bk'ITed 
him as he palTcd ; and next day tvlicn he m.ide a ha- 
ninfTue to the afl'embly, they direAed the record of Ida 
banidunent to he thrown into the fea, abfolvcd liim 
from tin' cnrfes he lay under, and created him general 
with full power. Nor did lit- frem incliucJ to indulge 
himfclf in cafe, but fooii ptit to fea again with a fleet 
of too Aiips. He had not been long gone, hojvevcr, 
before all this was forgot. Alcibiadei failed to the 
nellcfpont with part of hit flea, leaving the reft hq- 
der the command of Antiochus hit pilot, but with 
Arid orders to attempt nothing before his returti. I'liH 
command the pilot paid no re^rd to, but provok#d 
Lyfandcr the Lacedemouian aamlrtl to an. tfnngc* 
. ment, aniLin cunfrqticncc of his temerity amadcKated 
with the loft of 15 Ihipt, ihiofeU' be»g Jttikdjn 4 l)B 
engagement. Oi tb« neM ot 
retumedp and e^ea«our«Q 
n'na* to « (ecMd Wljlc 

nint gaiD perfeaii^^t^ 

I pflK vk-«o»aMu»d,^<lM 
«ry ..nitp.i{ ceflor.i but 'ttdiw 

katll. 

ed' the 
wardt 
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Bsoft cemplclc viAory ; Coaon, with eight galhsTi only, n 

cfcaping to Cyprus; after which Lyfander returned to' 
Lampfacus, where he put to death Philocles with ^dco 
of bis foldicra, and all the oiut cri except Adismanttic. 

This execution being over, he reduced all the ciiie.i 
fubieil to Athena : and with great civility lent Jiotne 
their gnrrifona, that fo the city might be ovcrttockid 
with inliabitanta, and deUitute 6f proviflons, when he 
came to befiege it J which he did foon after by ft.i, 
while Agii with a great army invefted it hy hi. J. ^ 

For a long time the Alhetiiani did not fo mnrh a' t.'.h. 5 
defirc a peace ; but at Idft were forced to fend dcpnlh Aihem. 
to Agis, who feiit them Sparta, where no tenr-■ 
could be granted except they confented to deir.oiiili 
their walla. They next fent to Lyfander, s^ll<l after a 
long atiemhince referred them to Spann ; and thither 
TbersmesM with feme otherdeputies was immediately 
ictiT. On ihnr unival, they found the conneil of t he 
who all except the Spartans g.-ise 
tdi^ totea that mbcni fliould be utterly ilellruyui; 

Acy MuU Wtt eoiifvnt to tliC ruin of that eity, 
ariislt^virlhrved fo well of Greece. On the rt nun p ... 

^ irkeaSMOMt peace seat concluded, on eonditinr,. 
-All'Ac and the fouiflcations afrhe poii 


,s<|rtfb be.faoohtKcd 5 that they llK-iiid give iiji 




Ami* ftipo hot lOt receive all they had baitiflud, .nid 
{^inha fortune of the Lacedemonians. 'I'licfc f'- 
.-^CCe'terjOTwere pnndkually executed. l-yfanOcr es'd'.-d 
. ^ pnllcd down, all the mniic in hix army 




'On that very day <»f the year on which tin y 
|[$ieait: Ac ^erfians at .Salemine. He likew ik elb- 
laa digareby eiprcfsly agiiiiill thr will nf iho 
t< «ad thus Che ruin of Athi-i>« ended tlic 27<i> 
F.Ac'J’tfoponcefian war, and the 4o.}'.Ii bcfoie 
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froew. 

who ' r '.y- 

b9nd> esJtWAwd tHroi.A^ 
w^l knew Lyfond«^i’iiffitie»i - Tbcy^df^cr^^q®'. 
tlicy wondered at hie afiurance, .ivA wmd hifo^ 

a vagabond, to come tod give hMi tpAemf 
him, that if he gave them any forthar tAilMc;-thwy 
would feize and fond him to Athetia. At the f«iM 
time they looked on vidory at fo certain, that they 
ronftiUwl what they fhould dn with thjir prifonertt 
which, by the advioe of Fhilocleathcir gcnerol, wat, to 
cut v>ff all their right lisiids, or. according to I’lutarch, 
ih/-ir rigbi thumbs: and Adiamantiis ont of their of. 
ficer* rendered hnnfolf very obnoxioui. hy faying, that 
fuch idle dlfeouri'e did not become Athenians. The 
confoqucwces of fuch condutk may be eslily imagined, 
f.vfandcr foil uticxpcficdlj' upon them, ar.d gained a 
'Vot.. I! Tan II. 


^Mi'Lyfander bad demoliflted tb« long -.vnlls, . 

^ifot'ditcaiiout of the l*ir*um, he ifinflituted iitiranr*. 
.with power, hs was prclemhd, n> 

I'io trirtlito fiib^ngattf the Hate. ’J'liffo 
;fo fitmotK in luiloty, under tl.e tiih' uf 
' They were ail the ereaturi-t; of I .\- 
%*oAey derived their rife from cor.nii, 
bM'dhe fo>ard, cxercifed their offieej 111 ;i 

Kwith the highell ... 1 

Ij^'iiin^lbMn;, tMrehy. Inilrad of making 
sritlt^t them ; oppointed a feiinii- 
{Mkfoi > *^d. that (hey mipht >l<> 

CORtvoul. they font for :i g:ir. 
was accordingly grained 
AifAyusdnAe.fiotniiAAdcf Callidiua. upon iheir pro'- 

One of the r>i‘ 
toolp oil informers; 'vh:eh. 

tfcoti||^«vci*',-t*ra<'|^ji«rj ljut v«’1>en,tbroiiKii fl.iueiy 
.rad'W)kil*i' Aey hxi^i'whonr drawn over C..1II dins to 
*thd^jMKy, fufilwd btu men to livt ;ii .j'.iiet, mxI 

Mf^Atir rage x^ainft ilie good. , ■ 

CrMai and T^rjoienea were at the brad < f (ht r., ^ 
thiity,-meTi of the gi'fatcft power ced ahiliiies ’(i li ram. 
AAens. The former was ambfttous and cruel \vi^h-l ^^KL- 
ont •meaTnrc ; the letter was fomewhiit more nxrciful: 
the former pufhed on all the'bhiody fehemes fran.oJ b\ '' 
his confederates, and eirrucl into rxccutiou many i.f 
his own { the Utter aheny'^ oppof d them, jit. Gii'i wii'i 
moderation, at Isil with veh'.'incmx*. He fan!, th.,' 
power was given ilirm to r.i!e. ar.l iv'i to fooii, i! 
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commoownUh; that it became tHem to aA like ftiej>- 
herda. not like woNes; and that they ought to be* 
ware of rendering thcmfelves at once odious and lidi* 
culous, by attempting to domineer over all, being fuch 
n handful of men as they were. The reft. (liftikii>)r much 
the former part of his difcoiirfc, catehed hold of the lat¬ 
ter, and immediately chofe out 5000, whom they made 
the reprefentalives of the people, and to whom they 
granted this notable privilege, that none of them ihuuld 
he put to death but by judgment of the fenatc, ihcrehy 
openly aftumiiig a power of putting any other of the 
Atiieni.iH citiaentto death by their own aiilbority. A 
i’luriuus life they made of this new alTumed privilege ; 
iiir iu many as they conjedured to be no friends to the 
goviniment in generak of fo “"Y of thcmfelves in par- 
tietiUr, tliey put to death, vrithout caufc, and without 
tiiiTcy. Theramenca openly oppofiog this, and abfu- 
hici !y refilling to concur iti fuch tneufures, Critias ac- 
< iif(-d him to the fenate as a man of unl^eady princi- 
j>lcs. fonietimes for the people, fometimes againft them, 
;ilways for new things and (late revoiutioni. Thera- 
ineiK-s uwnc'il, that he hnd fometimes chaiiged his mea- 
uires, lint alleged tint he had alwaye dose H to ferve 
I he people. 1 ic faid that it was folely with this view he 
in.nile the peace with Sparta, and accepted the office of 
i.iie of thr tliiity : that he had never uppoled their mea- 
lure; while they cut off the wicked j but when they 
I rg.iii to dcflmy men of fortune and family, then he 
owned he hail dilFered with them, which hecuncehred 
tu In' no crime againft the ftate. 

AVhiK 'l'IaTanieiics was fpeaking, Critias withdrew, 
prI d iving that the fenate were thoroughly convinced of 
f In-1 mill of wliHt'l'hi-ramenes had faid : but he quickly 


rife and refi'tic the Atlieiiian prifoners, who in purfu- 
auce of the Laerdemoniaii decree were cuiried butiud 
thrn»',.di their terntunes. 

'I'lirafyhulu', and fueh as with him had taken (Iti Iter 
in liicTiuhan ternloiy. rcl.dved to lia/.ard eveiy thnig, 
rjlher than rvniHiii p- ipi-tnal exiles from their counliy ; 
and tl oiigh he hsd hut 30 men orr whom he could de¬ 
pend, yet lonfujeriiig tin' victori. a he lud heretofore ob¬ 
tained in the ciiiifi of h'l eoii'Oi'y, he made an irmption 


Allies. 




into Attica, whne he fiized I’liyla, n r alUe at a very'fi riirjlm- 
fmall diflance fium Athens, win 1 e in a very Ihiirt Ipaer lu-i r<i/.e» 
his forces were augmtuicd to 70C men ; aixl though 
the tyrants made ufi- of the Spartan g.trrifon in their 
endeavours to reduce him and his puity, yet Tlirafybu- 
lus prevailed in varioiir. fki'milhes, and at laft. obliged 
them to break up the bloekade of Phyla, wliieh they 
had formed. The thirty and their party conceiving it 
very advantageous for them to have the polTiffloii of 
^eufina, inarched thither, and having perfuaded the 
people to go unarmed out of their city, that they 
aaimcr them, took tbit opportunity moil tnhu- 
BSMfcto flMvdertkem- . The forces of Thrafybultti in- 

poffi^ed Uimielf of the Pi- 
bell luanoer he could { 
but tlie tyrMinWDg, ituMni il to drivv him from 
theoo^ came'ifitwfl with the tdnwft force 

tiiey could with 

grett ob&inaey-} aod'Mrtbc'rend thej vmt imeA to 
retr^, loft .bArp Ae place not ■only i-^rcat 


Bumberof thetr»ni, but Critias the pteftdentof thecrituskdls 
thirty, aAOtberoftbefitmebodyiandona who had be^ed. 

A captatu of tbe Pinmtu - - 

dsewcame tOidemaad the dead from Tkrafy- 
n turiii d with n giinvd/ crying out, that be had ftrock ihteraea, be ctufed a ci-ier 

Tlierainciies's niimr out of the lift of the 3000 ( that ke biMMlIittf tomiflce A^IOif^^eek to a very loud 
tlie li luiU' !>ad therefore no longer cognir.ancc of the Sf|iie;iyftro|yjisyijili't jiiaj^tijt^''iTiaiii to^onfider, that 
I nife, when the thirty had already Judged, and coo- '«ttll^jntiramMMr^li^ftMi'SriAoiit, lb^ofeagain(l 
ikiiiiiril him tu dentli. TheramcDct perceiving jemght to preferve . 

llu-y intuidul tu frire him, fled to the ritar, »lfb; 

wr.s ui the midll of the fenate boiifc, and laying i>il ^ i a ^tf|[ t ^lorto ^nd ^rey 

li.indi iKireon, f.iid, “ 1 do not feek refuge fteao be- eu^U^-ra^Cr tO 

> iiiifc I ixpi-'^t tu efcape death, or defire iti bat tbsB, jitffei<e»e«»«iwbttb be caftftopMt.imS cfpcdiffty<idf|tft, 

K.iriiig me from ihc altar, the impious authors of «iiy-/-iia^W«b9Bi^««'ftf.Uw& bloody tyranti, 

murder may iulm-ft the godsin bringingthem to-^jO^ ' .dl«W-'<ka#.H|icy bad M' the.4totnahlitMd;'iaMM^«' 

ludgmrnt. and thereby reftorc freedom to my coooei^ ^i|ii|iaifta».'|lbd ^; ft ra nd'' 

Till- guinlu then dragged him from the altar, and'Cir-, peodll^MnwMlto^■' 

lied him to ilic place of execution, where he drinlriftr '/Tn*V<!<V i1k n'’onfc ‘i| vMtttf ttf' ' j-t 
fxiifou with undaunted courage, putting the pcopkk tte tbiPty, and^wiethlTbetrraiits 

ii i.id with his hft breath, that as they bad ftrock Ml ' imb ottt ef eocb'ltihe to gorwa in their Head, where.expelleU. 

wpoq tbd ityranifVrettred to ^afraa. 


lume out of the 30CK;, llity might »Ko ftrike out any 
of ibctrs. His death was followed by a train of tntir- 
<h'is, fo that in a ftiort time 60 of the wortfaieft and 
mort eminent citizens of Athens fell by the cruelly of 
till tliii ty. Among ihcfe, the moft pitied was Ni- 
1 i'lrlto^ the foil of Nicias i ^ man univerfally beloved 
for Kis gdoihicfs, and univerfslly admired for bi< vir- 
tuvj. As for the Spirtani, they, lofing their former 
generofity, were mtremely plcnfed with thefc things, 
and by u public decree commanded that fuch as fled 
ftoin the thirty tyrants flioiilii he carried back bound 

tbciis ; wblcb entmonimory procitding frightoicd 

(’.•cccc; but the Ai’givri. and Th.bars only had 
oi.ijt^ tu oppofe *1 ; the fi'nnrr recrivnj the Atlu- 
ixihs u ;‘h I’umiiiiity and kindiirfs j the bitter pu- 
v-i,Ii « ».ui!c\ fach of their citivc 1,5 as did not 

4 
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The citiariu, 

bowwwr, thovgb they changed the gnvrromeDt, made 
ooiagracnient with thofe in the Pirxum s but fent away 
deputies to .Sparu, as did alfo thr tyrants from £ltu- 
fina, complaining,' that the Atheiiiaiiii had revolted, 
and defiring their afiiftancc to reduce them. The Spar-Att ':i»i|'t of 
tans fent thereupon a large fum of monry to encourage 
their confederates, and appointed Lyfaudir commander*" I”*'*'’*- 
in chief, and his brother to be adinira!; refulving 10^,4"**“* 
fend fra and land forces to reduce Athens a ferond 
time 5 intending, as moll of the Creek ttates .fufpefitd, 
to cidU ii now lu (hcii own duiniiiioiis. It is very pvo- 
biible iLal this tlefigu of theirs would have taken ef. 
frA, if Paobmias king of Sparta, e-vyhig l.yfaiider, 
had not rrlolvcd to ol,(li u£l it. W iih this view, he 
procured uuolher aimy to be raifcd ugaiiill the Athe¬ 
nians, 
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mans, of wliicb himMfKad tlie 
' which he marched immediately lo bclugc ihf I’ii.fum. 
While he l;iy before the place, and pretended to aMwek 
it, lie entered into a private correfponJeiice with Thra- 
fybuluR, informing him what piopulilions he flioiild 
make in Order to £01 ec the Xj.ieededioiiiaiia, who weie 
fiifjvcUd by their allies, to grant them peace. 

TIk intri>(ueg of Paufaniiis had all the fuccefs lie 
cmiltl wilh. The Ephori who were with him in thecamp 
concurred in his meafu’ ' r fo that in a Hiorf fpacc a 
treaty was rcmtluded on ttie following terms: That all 
the citirens 0} Atlicns ihould be rcflored to their houfes 
and privileges, excepting the thirty, the ten which had 
fiiccecded them and who had a^cd no left tyrannically 
thau they, nnd the eleven who during rhe time of the 
oligarchy had been coriilitutcd govemors nr keepersnf 
the Pirxum ; that all fliould remain quiet for the fu¬ 
ture in the city ; and that if any were afraid to trsftto 
this agreement, they ihould have free leave to tetirc:to 
Eleiilina. Paufanias then marched away with tbciSpMv 
tan army, and Tlirafybuks at the ^ &s«*t 

marched into '^ihrtui ~~hm lintinj; tiid .iTn^']|j|^iir 
arms, they 

nent wti 

bli&ed. eyler ’wdiaiwatired 

by wbM 
had lofii' M 

tbiua «• depude 4 s.t»<rKtt-'w iUt: ife j i£^ii^ 4 -^ 
ioftrufted themfbw 
amoog^tho^ AeArtteP.'^^iiald/ flltWi 
thefe perfapj toi!e< 0 >> >ildthet> «i >iu 4p 
at Eleuiim, tlutt 
end either « 
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“ On the death of Alexander, A«f«. 
the Athenians revolted, but were defeated by Antipa- “"v 
ter, whn garrifoned Munychia. They r<billed again,* 
but the garrifon and oligarchy wei-e rcmllnted. 
metrius the rhalcrcad, who was made governor, bean-^ 
tided the city, and they erected to him 360 tt.'tnes ; Hlllory «; 
which on his CKpulfioa Uiey demohihed, except one A li-ni. 
in the Acropolis, liemetriua Poliurcetts witlitlrcw the^“’"‘ 
garrifon, and reftored the democracy; when they deilied 
him, and lodged him in the Opifthodoinos or tlic back ,u,. t;,.. 
part of the Parthenon, as a guvll lo be entertained by u> ilic pn 
their goddefs Minerva. Aflcrwanis they decrcid,iii.iil“'ti 
the Pitxtts, with Munychia, ihould he at his difpnfal; 
and be took the MuCeum. They expelled his gairifon, 

■»d he was pcrfuodrd by Craterus a philuiopln-r t<> 
leave them free. Antigonua Gonatas, the next king. 
Biamtamcd •garrifon in Athens : but on the ih.-itb ol 
his fon Ijemruiui.'the Bcople, with the aililluiice of 
Aratus, Tegamcd their liberty j and the Pivaus Mu- 
Bychis, Sunui, and Sunium, ou pitying a fum oi- 
«M»ey. 

“ Philip, fen of Demetrius, encamping near the city, 
defttojriiig'Bfld bomiag the fepuklta's and u-uiple., in 
the viUogei* and laying their territoiy vvalle, the Ail.i • 
■ianr-veu reduced to folicic prutcihoii fioin tin- Ro- 
' nans,, tnd'to receive a garrifun, whieli riii'i:iim'd until 
the war with Mithridaics king of Ponius, \vh'-ii tlie 
'tyrant Ariftion madetltein tevoU. j-o 

♦*- Archelatts the Aihtnian general, anablr to with-AiJi."li i‘- 
ftMkSthe Roman fury, rvlinquiflied the Un-; 'U’.ilL, and 
•rinbaited into the Pinriis and Munvrhin. Kvl 1 :i l->iil ’’f 


try, they dSeied 
viiub they vo^v 
. This ki^.iM^ 
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.&r nMHv'.boaoBmip :t1iifl .«iiy 
-ohafed oa Rioh terhMtt'ltknd 
.giccompli/hied, as we.kawo feeii* thr de^ssenttKse^ 
'Country. A gloriouedeltvcranee.k was ti&ape, 

Cratee infonns us, they had put J4&0 cUieeak todtpft' 
contrary to and without any form of law, and drim 
5000 more into batiiihment; procuring alfo the death 
of Alcibiades, at many think, though at a great diiUoce 
from them. 

From this time to the reign of Philip u'Macedon, the 
Athebiant continued in a pretty profperous fituation, 
though they never performed any liich great exploits 
as formeHy. By that monarch and his fon AlcxandM 
all Greece was in ctfedt fubdiieil; and ilic hillory of all 
the Grecian dates from that time becomes much lefa 
interciling. Of the hillory of Athens from that time 
to the prefent, the following ehtgant abi idjmc&t is ^',i« 


into the Pirzus and Munychia. Syliu laid 
. •' ^ 1^040 the Pircus and to the city, in which Arillion 

'pdt-.’^lBMN*l*<>dedi He was informed that fomc perfuns liad 
'.thofe 'EMttxiyeTbmd talking in the Ceraniicui, aiul hlamitii', 
Aiiftsoo ibr hia neglcn of the avenues itboiit the Hep • 
-.tycinkoa; where the wall was aceiiTible. Sylln n fi.lv,-d 
^ dorm there, and about midnight entered the town i.< 
rate t^cd Dypylon or ibr I'liaan : having lev,I'i"d 
in the way bclwcvn it and the gate of the 
Arillion fled lo the Acropolis, but whr com- 
IpclMth iMBrapder by the want of water; wlien he wri 
‘ ^■'^rBul tlie temple of Minerva, and pur to de;i'l 
e€ the Pireni and Miiny' lna, .-,iid defaecd ' In 
Aiburbi, not fpaiing even the fepntehre.:," 

•il vvar between Cwfar and I'oinpcy I'.k.h fo). 
iand thrir natural love of liberty made tluiu 
TSirr-,- -w •• • ?™*P*y* • Hctc agaiii they were unforui- 

~ •:C?i^|e-.oomuped. But Cx'I'.ir did not Lreni. 

that clemency which made fo 
_.j» e JiJ, tbarafier, he difmiiTrd llietu by a 

Ate ■l^lit^’:t 9 ..th<iil|h 9 hdMoBS aiiceilori;, faying, tL.it 
.-iRfparad the'UrHig^tha'fake of the dead. 

' Asothen ftortn'dWXted foon after th's; the wnru of 
BTattetedCoiQtefalh-AiiguOusatid Antony.' Thcii 
ptrriality for liberty did dot here forfake tlicm : tluy 
uwk part in the conteft oritb the true patriot Kom.i is, 
and creeled their Ritoes ntar their own ancient deli¬ 
verers Harmoditta and AriftogitoD, who had /lain Hip- 
parebus. But they were dill un^ppy, fur their ene¬ 
mies triumphed. 

“ They next joined Antony, who gave them ^^jina 
and Cea, with oibcr iflands. Auguttus was unkind to 
them; and they revolted four years before he died. 
Under Tilicrius the city was declining, but free, and 
regarded as an ally of the Homaas. The high privi. 
. . 4 ^ - IcgC 
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kge of havti>g a liAor to preccJe llie magiftratei wat 
conierrcd on it by Germanicua : but be ivas ccoluvcd 
ai treating with too much cotidcfcLiiIiun a iiiitcttire of 
natioaa, iiiftvad uf genuine Atbeniam, which race waa 
then cuuritkrcd as cxtia^l. 

“ Tbc emperor Vefpaiian rciloced Achaia to a pro* 
viace payiiig tribute and governed by a procoufui. 
Nerva wbi more pro^itiuu* to the Athenuiin; and 
riiiiy, iiuder Trajan tiK ruccelTor, cxhofti Maximua to 
he mtiidful whither heivaafeut, to raie genuine Greece, 
a llate compofed of free cilica. ‘ You will revere the 
gods and ttrroes their iomidert. Yon «dU refpe^ 
their priiline glory, asd cyt-n tUcir age. You will bo« 
noiir them fur Uie famoui deedi, which are truly, 
nay for thofe which an fibuloudyi recorded of thesw 
Uememher, it is Athesa you approadt.’ This city 
v-ati now ciiiitcly dependent an Aomc, asd ww.eedia* 
ced to fell Delos and-the illauds in iU]^oi&£oft.4,v, 

** Hadrian, who was M once empeTBy««td:> »i ^* j wa 
of Athens, gave the city 
■Scion, aiid the codes uf other legUVuora|, 

<'d hci afl'edUuii for it by unbounded 
ri-iiixiriHicJ, and its beauty was repav^;: AdpMlikiiip 
I'liis whu fuceecded, aad Aiitoniaua the 
T..re lioth benefailors. •'’s;'" 

“ The barbarians of the north, m tltt 
- - belicgiiig I'hviTulonics, all Greece 
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rvin, 


j’lctti d. 


tbe Athenians reRorrd their city, wall,''wl>ick> 
been difnutuiUd by Mylla, and afr ar wi t f A '-pp*- 


)iad ..vv.. ••MPACM ilV AJVAdMp ' r- 

tinder the neat emperor, who wa» 

(iallunus, Athens was befieged, the 
cwiied i and the Strategus or genosUiwin faidr 
ioti'i! as oveH'cer uf the agora or raarket^ 
tliefuiireme magidrate. Under 
tbi cliy was taken, blit four recavered. . ” 

** It is related, that Con&aetiDCi when'e 
gloii-.d in titc title of Grntrat^ 

• xn ediiijjly on obtaining from the p««^t 
of a lUtue witli an infeription, which he 
by a yraily gratuity of many bu&ek'llEf^ 

Cuiilcrrcd on the goveraor of Attica 0^ 
titk uf ^lyor 

anniinl, but afterwards hereditary^ 

Iwllowed fvvertl i0ands oa 
tiotn. . 

•• III the time of Theeddainti.l^ *•«: 

ChiiR, the Cuths laid woi^ 
but Theodore, generd of t})« 
couduft preferved the eitie«i0f:iBSpi^ail, 
the ■nhabi(a»(«frofnb^,}M^i^f«itY^-;ikJpipi. 
of marble was er(!dfail«.li^C» 
miy; and afurwaidip^ 

ainperor, as aspean fr«m.«0rl«^Mpdtoiat«<dbiHsh d»e. 
dkatedto a luat uf MMs, Mt fiw 

French cuRvenV Ih.H Wla. T f md pcdcftaly 
gont a fiM i)«n» Sadtnit* 

tli< wife ofThwdaifiaNtJdt wiavAtiB«ia0. 

The fatal peandH noir ippaM^ed, asd Athena 
was about tp »j|«r4eiM« a OHiqueror mon: favege even 
thftB tiyllA.. ^^awas AAoe feiag of the Gotbst wivo,. 
under tlie empow* AtCa^tu and Hoouriiis, cTomin 
Owteo and Italy, fackings pillaging, and Ueljroyiog. 
^^eo the Kelvponaeflan towns were overt irriud, Area 


liicillhmus were hurniflied with the flamei of Corinth, 
and tUe Atlicuiusi muiroits were dragged in by 

harharians. The invaluable treafures uf antiquity, it is 
related, were removal ; tlic (lately and rr..igiii()cci;t 
Itnidturcs converted into piles of ruin ; and Atiiciis waa 
dripped ot every thing (pkndid or remafkahle- Sync- 
fius, a writer ol that age, compares the eitv to a vidini, 
of nhich the budy had been cuiifuiued, and the hide 
only remained. 

“ After this event, Athens became an uiiimportaut 
place, and as obl'eurc as it once had been famous. We 
read tliat the cities of IIeii;.s were put into a date <-f 
defence by Jufrinian, who repaired the walls, which at 
Corinth had bri-n lubvetted by an tarthquake, and 
Athens aad iu Jlccutui were impaired by age; and here 
we take a long farewell of this city. A chafm of near 
700 ycM» enfiirs in its hiftpry, except that, about the 
yt^ Itjo, itfurnifhal Roger the tiiil king of Skity 
w«b a •umber of artificers, whom he fettled at PaliTn>o, 
rlrtl^'iBtToduced the culture of filk, which thence 
< Thewomt had been brought irom 
Wt:^ wigniPf Juftiuiao. 

ihtia. oblivion ip. 

, . ^Wfc^^fieged' by 8 
1: ciripercrr. 

■•■'f/'yfctf 
'••fAiv. 

lOcm, 

Eh%. by 

tbySpfc 
jtJBperar 
WI 9 K dlfpof. 
vjVho, leanng 
i;;lb to the hate of 
M ss 4 io« h». hadi 
VcBMtitRs. Ho 
DKcriuVr 
‘’t ^ w e d '^ ^iuwsia . 






t'ke'’<MwssMiktbs»> 

•bwsfeavfcnvc ytdthc 
™mawou.^Jflkjaora ma nilnfi srme d‘ 
:'4Md FniucHs AccwioiU who 
was put to death, lit 14^ W 
VeactiiM laodod it-lbrStratus, furpnfrdthreky, aoi^ 
mcriod ttff thtfir. pkiader and eaptmato Euhaa. 

•* li isiT«ntrkaUe,tltaaafter ^freveats Atheffrwar< 
in a manner furgouen. - So lately as about th« 
midtUe of the idth reutuey, the city was commonly he<- 
liewd to haw been utterly .dcHroywl, asnl not roexift, 
eatceptdt-fiew huts-of ]K>or filhermen. Crufw, a kamed 
and inqotfitiwe German, proeuvvd tnurr awhontie tia.^ 
formation from his (irt'tk correrpondeott residing ia. 
Turkey, whidi hcpubli/h«l in 15H4, tonwaken cmio- 

^ . fitpaiid to pmmou fxnhee difcowrici. OneoftJiefe- 

DacKiemow wrere kid walle, the two fees by letters is froB* auattve of Naujdia, a town near Argo» 

3 • i& 
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Tliis writer fay« t>ijt lie JiaJ hc«noften ther often Actkccl tlieir lioKluefs, and repnlTetl tliiir 


T’9 

Chwatfer 
t,l I hr <n* 


<^n>u. in tlie Mores 

at AtheiiSi and that it ftill contained many tilings wor. 
thy to he forn, lunie of which he enumeriites« and then 
fuhjoins: “ I>ut why do I dwell cm this place ? It is as 
the linn of an animal wliicb has been long dead." 

It now reuiaint to give foitij; idea of the charar* 
ter, government, and nligioii of thii oiirt: fo famuui 
people. 

The Athenians, fay* Plutan-h, are very fnhied to 
I'/^'^” 1 *^,^ violent anger; but rhey are I'non pacified. They are 
nuns. likewlfc ealily iniprcfied with humanity and eompaffion. 

That this was tluir temper, is proved by many liiftoriesl 
example*. Wc fhnll pi-odiicc a few. The fenlenoe of 
dciith proiimiaccd ag-diiill the inbabitMts of Mitylent^ 
and revoked the next day : TTic condemaation of So 
crntcv, and that of the ten chiefs^ each foUtnaed'bf 
quick repentance and moft pungent giief. 

Tlie tninda of the fame pco]ile, add* PliKareb, MB' 
nut formed for laborioiH refean-hes. 1‘bef 
jef:V, 88 it were by inciR«i9n.t bMC?i^~-pltt^8» 
uird phlegm coougb to aoMMoq it 
flutvly. This pais tbtU'. ~ 
priling tad «wne4)faki 
of their »• 

Bu« ibe 


Aulf *3 
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Or tbeubdcM 

poigfWikt. ... 

ta •E(& and /tel 
dijcte'ele IbiiAiR’*^ 
•iwb. 


yhtawiited' EtetedllHow 
ii«ry to AtbftMft 'pippi ■ 

MilaEyrd peace, Uyi-Ae 

encouraged, til* •dulatiM'«fri^«nteAi^ 
•dNn ibbai irapoiteat. afiiir«. ..... 

Ante woa in* diwiger, It becernffenoae) wd wofame^ 
ti» Its (loqweat lycopbaatv thre kaneft aratura adia 
apiKtfcd it* fullie* and iu races; fneh. iagoaim* aad 
bwM polriott Bi ■- Ccrkltt, > Ttweiim, wid a Dmim& 
(brack. 

TIm Aitenmaa, cotitinue* Plutarch, ofiea make 
tiMirgovernarf tffemblci and; fbow great hutnaaitf cg 
|b«4r'«n<mnet.. They were very •ttentive to the wor* 
matiwi. wid-i<rftro£Iiwn of tkolie citixen* whs were bwS 
ertHaailt.fbr Aeir policy and eloqaencc ^ but they uicre 
0 * tbeip guaid agninS; llie fapeneeity «£ tbcit ulent* | 


exuberant icputatinn and glory. 'I'hal this Wasthcii- 
Umpt r, we arc roiniiiced by the oftraciftn: wbith was 
cilablbhed to retrain the ambition of tlmfe who had 
great talent* and iuftucnce, and which Iparcd neitliiT 
the greateft tior the beft nn-n. The detekation of ty¬ 
ranny and of tyrant!^ tevich wa« inhefiAit in tbv Aibc< 
man*, rendered thetu cxtrutrely Jealous efthiir privi. 
U-get, nsadcthco) ceal«a» and-t^ve in defence of ihcir 
liberty, whcoCTcr they tboQ^ It wa» violated by men 
in power. 

Ai to tdierv-VDcinict, they did not treat them wiih 
rigour. did not abufe’^lftory by a bnjtitl iubu 

inanicy to the vanquifted. The aft of amncfly, wbieU 
they pa^-ii&er tb« ufurpatsuo of the jo *i) rants. 

^cy eb&ly:fO)‘dre injuries. li w.is 

tbisit^ll^e^titiiU-bdinaniky'i^difpofvtion, which made 
tbe Arfiiw&ith: jb--itteothte ttr-the ndca of pob'tciicfa 
'war tech Philip, havingfviz- 
‘ doBiien, they Kad all tlie lru«n he 

.'./rter Olyn^hw to her huihii'J, 

, , , . . unopened. Such ws'i tlicir vc- 

■■ jd^'Tind conjugal feorecy; ihofe facn-d- 

temity, no boflility, w-mraat* U3 to 

.':^?b£|ylBjte;'d# eonqucfl chcrifhed by a final! republic, 
raetV'exte^ve and aftomfhing; but this people, Cj 
great,-{» anbttiutia. ill their projeftt, were, in other 
rteadiffcreutcbarBfter. In the i'xp:'nc«;s of 
h) drefi, in furniture, in Koul'es, in ihuit, in 
ii^.tbsy vere frugal, timpie, modclt, poor; 
^^htpiuba* Md magnificent wbenevir tlie lirj> 
date mw concerned. 'I'hcir cunqucfls, 
cbeir riches, their enimexiiins with 
hlteClBti of A^i Minor, never reduced them tu 
^iieiHiry v'.^Tiot, to pomp, to profulioii. Xcnopb.jn 
^Ij^aiar^ dte a citixen wat not diliinguiihcd from a 
;hy lte draff. The wcidlhiclt citixen, the luoll 
^jjgaei^tra'i 'jiot alhsined to go himfelf to 

Athenians, ft>r all the arts and 
^Pflll known. When they liad dtbvcH d 
ilftteS^tynmny of Pifiilratus, .nid afwr ibis 
effort* of the PeTfians, ibey niiy 
JMWfkt the: {tunnit of their natiunal glory, 
tek^fa century afterwanU they maimain- 
■fDvcTvignty of-flrcece; mid 
a fregrity, which left their 
gfkile^bhn Wifure to cultivate every 
' *Mi iheo. that Pericles 

theatres, and oiher 
s, thegc.'at fculptor, 
i vh», when he had ereft- 
hiinft^ aDdadded itaiucs and 
ida of <*er^ beholder, It 
i^Jiiym pamwd; that So- 
. . .^teCltvi'aBdiiMLWng after, that 
they faw tha wi . 

Hemao aAsMii' fay natsr^. praoe to change ; 
and tUtes, at well ti iadividualiU* kte bom to decay, 
^loufy and amfaitran iafen&lily fomented- wars, and 
fuucef* in thefe wan, trig othees, wa* often various. 
'Tbo military flrrcngth of the Atbeatam wa* tirft in\- 
^ired by ibu Laccdemaiiian&i aftwe that, it wa* again > 

luiniliate^i 





••r -ija 
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Aitkt. buTDiUated, under Epatninonda^, by the Thebaos: b 
Uft of all it was wholly cruftitd by the Macedo* le 
Ilian, Philip. h 

Kor, wheo their political forerei^nty wai loft, did o 
•tlirir low of liieratiirc and arts fink along with it. a 

• Juft at the clofc of their goldeii day# of empire floo- o 

rifhed Xenophon and Plato, the difciplci of i>ocratea, fi 

•und from Plato defeended that race of philofuphera 0 

called the Old Academy. Ariftotle who was Plato's v: 

difciple, may be faid, not to haw invented a new' phi- p 

liifoiiliy, but rather to haw tempewd the fublime and a 

rapturous inyfteriea of hbmafter with aierhod, order, ci 

and a (Irifler inode of rcafooiog. Zeno, who was 
himfelf alio eduentrd in the prindplea of Platonifm, tl 

only difi'ered from Plato in t'Oe comparatiw eftitnale e 

of things, allowing oothlng to be intrinTically 'good t 

hui virtue, nothing iDitnnficalt^ bad buf-Vtc^ cea« t 

• fiderhig nil other things to be m ibentfidvea i 

He t<io and Ariftotle accurately diltnttedJogk^'^tM c 
III Jill'Lrcnt ways; for Ariftotle ebuffty dwA-awim h 


haiikt of the river IliiTus } and which, as it once be¬ 
longed to a pei'ion called AcoJemut, was called after 
his name, the Ariftotle chofc another f)5ot 

of a fimilar charadcr, where there were trees and Ihdde j 
a fpot called the i.vcrvM. Zeno taught in a portico 
or colonade, diftiuguilhed from other buildings of ihut 
fort (of which tiu* Athenians had many) by the name 
of the VtirifguteJ Pnrihe, the walls being deoorated with 
various pniuiings of I'olygnotus and Myro, two ca¬ 
pital mafters of that tranieendent period. Epicurus 
addrelTed his hearers in tliiife well known gardens, call¬ 
ed after his own name, 'TIjt !{ardtns of Epicurus. 

Thcfe places of public inlliiution were called among 
the Gixehsby the name of Gymnafia 1 in which, what- 
ever that word might have ongiiially meant, were 
taught all thofe eKercifes, and all thufe arts, which 
teoded to cultivate not only the body but the mind. 
As man was a being confifting of both, the Greeks 
■couldsot confiderthat education as complete,in which 


Jift'ercnt ways; for Ariftotle ebiefty Awm -awbn .botEmse.aot regarded, and both properly formed. 


tlie fimpte fyllngifm; Zeno upon tbtt *^eli1s'8mi^ 
out of it, the compound orhypalbeiic.'^-^Sd^ii 
well as other pliilofophers, cultivated vbetor^; 

•with logic ; holding a knowledge iob^ ^ ' 
llie for thofe wlio tliiuk of addreffis; 

•ill the cflicacy of perfuafion. Zeno e 
rd the force of thtfe two powers by a 
from the hand ; the clofe power of logic he cotopared 
to the tift, or hand compreft ; the ^tlfe pO a i W. . 
rhetoric, to the palm, or hand opeiu ■'*^'■•^.'.'. 1 ^ 

'I'hc new academy was found^ by AreefiU 
ably mamtaiued by Catncadei. From « 
tation of the great parent of philofophy SoC^tei 
ticiiluily as he appears in the ditlt^ue* of 
caiife Socrates doubted fome things, tbenefoid’ 
fila'. and Cariicades doubted aH.*^Epicunis dreia ffSfe,, 
aiioiher fourcc; Democritus bad taughtbim.atoaM 
a void : by the fonuitous concouife of ftoths be 
•vied he could form a world; while bjra fif^ed 
ration he complimented away his^ 
nivd their providential care, left tb* 
impair their umuterrupted ftitt of Uifti* , 
commended, though not for the 
pleafurr : plrtifui’e, according to hba^'biei 
,ind fuvercign good. See AAtt'Tdfkl^ 

I’lsto, SoctATFi, &c. 

We have already meneiiaikd: 
philofophy and rhetoric- IW 
wonderful, if rhetoric be 
fuaded, and if men oant®t'’^< 
knowledge of h»msft.ntUirff|f^$( 

|rati procure ua this kootf 
•the ablctt Greek phUnfe^ 
alfo treatifes upon rbetfW 
uicnt, and that was thd’ 
giugr as h «si then 
4itc. They would ^Tc 


with reference to this double 
ftatves, thofe of Mercury 

..ai aecompKiKmcots being 

'by iht of ilreiigth 

‘ ;Hyrenuily 


'9re- have 








^ff *3 








iftidci 


It ws 
the r« 
'libel 


nerov 

imei 















i8ci 

S.<U{jiuo- 


fculiincnU that the Athenians not only became the 
bulvviiik of (iierce, but likcwifc guarded the rcfl of 
Kuropi- from a IVrfian iuvafion. 

Tliclc great qnaluici were blended «\ith girat fail* 
iiig5, fecniin^ly iitrompiilihlc witli p iti totiiiii. For the 
Athenians, iii-twitliftanding their tnucioiK jealoofy of 
the rights of their country, were a volatile, incunllaDt, 
capricious pt'ople. 

There never was a ptople more altcniivc to thewor- 
ftiip of the gods than the A'hem.ms. Tin- worlhiy -.f 
their principal deities was diitniid over all Giecce, and 
even beyend its limits. 

Each temple had its piirii.ular religions rites : the 
pomp, the ccmiuonieK, the duMtiuit, and ih' focsef* 
lion of the folemn fcalU, were all appcinied hy iixr d 
ruin;. The wortliip pa.d to each diviiiiiy, wh.-:h«r 
public or ptivatr, was luuudi-d on iraditione, or on laws 
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licenfe to their poets, and feverely puniihed the _ 

tizens who were |;uilty of pnpiety. Ariflophanes, 
who made at free vrith the god* as with the great, was 
applauded by ihr Aiheni.ins. They condemned So* 
crates to de.itIt, ivliorevcr. d hcd. iiy, hut difapproved 
the public manner of woi’fbipping Idni. The l.fe of 
A:)r>;h«lus was in danger from a fiifjiidon that he had’ 
mvcalcd foine ot the fccrcls of Ehufts in one of his 
pieces. The wit of Arilluphanes’a diama was unpii* 
iiiilicd. ^ If: 

The prieds were not confined to the care of the al-'’"'!* . 
tars j ihuM^ho were veiled with the faccidotal digni. 
ty, whicl^iu only incompatible with prufc-fljoiisnicre- 
ly ufeful arA lucrative, might likewiie hold (he nudt 
important offices of the cstnmunwealth. This we eocld 
prove l^a(Siwber of examples; wc flicill tite 
tli4t of ttte iUoftrious hillonan and phdofg-- 


conllantlT ob'y«l. The leall of Bacchus, the i’anSr . p^r j'.^e ii^.Ubewalb a famu.ut gL-ncut, atii he was a 
thciiicj, the feaft uf the TDyfteries of Elcufisi pei^mmg the Ikccixlutid funttkin 

Icbrated according to eflabhlhed rules, tbc newa of his fun’s death, who- 



vvcrc as ancient as the ficafta theStS^^ 
Homs, of whk-'K the priefU 
ohderved m 

celabrauoawf Utofe 
reguktaom^': tjit - tie 


bank of Mantinca. 

I^^vijv^j^^l^^'tpinillry was not only compatible wiili 
^Uk^ewife with the prurcfllun of aims, 
’tka foldier were often blriidesl. Cal- 
fought at natfa. This cu- 
to tile Athenians, 'i'lic I.a< 
'.-Ced^oniatlifilfter the battle wliich we hare ju'l nu-n* 
'.Bktde' three graves for their flain ; one foi the 
far the other Spartans, and one {s>r the 

a>fan aawlnymcnt wa» inconiiiitiihlc with 




p ai dfc sd 
wiib feiis-: 
ticy. 


bad.reoeiui^ fVoo^ lliin" 

than th(& which had- &;ea etbih^iea' W 

the lUte, and praflifed by 

nemorial. They were only rubcrfiMliiio: : 

worlhip, which was clofely interwmvea wm' 
vernnient, and made a part of its policy. They were 
iikesrife attentive to theccremoniabpomp; becaafeofo 
dcr, the regular vigour of legillDiioii, depends greatly 
Oil the awe imprrlTcd by externals. Hut as to the in« 
confiftent and monfiroiis lumance of fables, foreign opi« 
nions, popiihr traditions, aiid poetical fidHoiis, which 
formed a religion quite dltferci.t from, that of the lUte 
—in it they were very little intercitcd, and allowed i 
every one to think uf it as be pleafed. 

This explanation will reconcile a fcctninr; contradic¬ 
tion in the comiud of the Aliienians, who gate gre.it i 


IB.ttn amploymcnt wa* inconipaiihlt with - 

the priclls had a n'linnc lixid'’ 
that a puit of the Ui'liini 
apartments wtu- iiili,'iiid 
It, betide tliefe 3dvaiit<<{y.,, 
icd to the dq’.'iiiy ol ihrir 
of the dcilies wliolll liny 
irohiibly p.tul bom the i.- 
I'c re r?'>uic.v, Aim lj ki j'i li.,* 
red the lacrslii wl i njv.-iki , 
icy were of many dilfciL:.. 

d rcveniM arofe from fi.i , 
lenmed tn jiny for v.njtni. 
hr tenih pait w.is appio.. 
nJ thellfiicth to the oih.r 
fc iiamrs llicir tribe.! boie. 

^y Wire obliged to p.iy 

.Q&e it was to Iny before 
Whkdi they were lu flclihc* 

Ki duty according to the 
w.werehkewifcconileniiiid 
fornjw, was applied to tl a. 
tcQipIc mud liavc 

BendM this r«y^«-,;;"w 4 iich wfs the common pro-. 
perty of the gods* MAMbieh varied according to the 
number and degrees dftlis mifdrincaiKirs, the tempLa 
had their pormanent revciiUM : We mean the prodiic:' 
of the lands wlikii were confecraled to the dciiica,. 

We do not hci'c allude to the llndci emifccraled to the 
gods, which were never to he cultivated ; fuch us tl.o 
tcriitoiy of Cirrbn, i>rof,iibed by ;i fcleain dcciec of 

til* 
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Aitici. tlt< A(t^)i£lyani j the land Ixtwlxt Megara and At- name on ll‘C trIpaJ frliich that tribe fi.fpti.ded to '.!io 

-’ _ I . r . 1 ^ _ a j"/r _ ..r . a _I ml.*. _ rt* . _A '.. 


' tjca, <Phivb was confecrated t« the goddefTe* of Eleu- roof of l 
iUr and many othern. We would fprak only of thofe ea^'orly : 
which Were cultivated, the fruits of whieli enriched the hied ti 
templr*. and i( g 

There were likewife landn belonging to the ftate, the pco]*Ic ' 
' produce of which was defined to defray the expenee of with eHt 
the I'acrifR-es whieb wercoti'ered io the name of tlic re- more hij 
public. 'I'herc were likrwifc firlt-fruitA which the pu* rious ge 
bhe oitlcci'9 levied on rtll lands, for the ufe of the gods. W'ith 
All thefe emolumcBtotnadc a part of the rcvemie of the or in pa: 
tcNtplrs. deities. 

The gods, bcfidea the revenues immediuKy apper* pointed 
taiuing to liicir temples, had certain riglitr*»»'hicli were and the] 
gninie'l them by particular coonpadl. The Lepreatc, Trtofun 
for iiitlance. were obliged to pay ctwry year a taieut to m»nfy. 
Olympian Jupiter, on account of a treaty of aUiaocc thcfcnai 
vditch they made with the. Eleana in one of their wars. aonihiUi 

'I'hc iiibabitanta of Epithtiirus, to obtain leave from tue of h 
the Athenians to cut down olive trees for iUtnes, valaable 
tJi'cli the I’ythinu prieftefs had commanded thest t« pofited 
'ti.ike, eii;;.iged 10 fend deputies every year to Athetu, * 

i<j oiler fiieriliees in their name to Mrnem .and toMep- 
rune, lint this prerogative was rather hoaongCxClua 
lucrative. OfiJtOn 

The tciilh pnrt of the fpolls taken in war 'ania like- Xt 1^4 
wile the property of Minerva. Sacred Viffek were Eplfiatj 
bought with the etfrciv of the ^ tyianta. In fhort, very eos 
the gods wfie pr.ifitcd hv almofl every public aceideot. treafory 
Jtut whnr conrributed moll to eorieh the famcnts^^Cin- the naib 
pk>< of Greece, the money wbi^ was confUuUy be whoi 
bi ought to them hy indiridualx, in confe^aeucc of vows debtor* 
tiiey hid nude, or topny fur facrifices wbieb were oifirr- eKireOK 
t'd in their names. The credulity of the people was M religiaw 
inexli.iuihbl< fund. l‘liat crtduoty enriclicd the tern- godsoM 
pics of Delos and Kleufis, a»d fopported the magniv crrdtnl 
fieence of Dclplii. And ihofc immenfctrcafuTCs winch gifir^ 
were the fruit of fuperiiitiou, were often a prey to. 
avarice. 

'I'hefc revenues were not depu&tcd with the T^^Cbb 

nnr did they expend them. A moderate {akry4|w»^ 
tli.-ir gain ; niid to ulfer facriftccs to the.-deitio^twhofe^ 
sninilkers they weir, was all their employment. a|idiar'i| 

It is very piub.ibis chat all the facrtd-revtfttet'iii^ 
paid into the hands of of&cerrwho WRt ^^Ath^ 

receive them, and who were to abci Wlht ^jP^ 

difeharge uf their truA Nay* >W,<anhat'’&jlW;w 
this, after trading a patFsige in Atiftotle, who, 


roof uf the teirpit. I'his odiee, though ruinous, was 
eagerly foluitid ; :iiid luturally, in .1 icpubhcun Hair. 
It led to honours, like the curule dignity at Uomc; 
and it greatly teiid.J to ingraiiaic its p.ilkdor with a 
peojilc who were more nfftcled with pUafuies than 
with eHential fertiecs, and who, ennAqueiitly, would 
more highly cileem a profufe Chou-gus than a vido. 
tioug geiteiah 

With regaid to the fine!;, which were, in the whole 
or in part, the property of Minerva and uf the other 
deities, there were at Atlicis pohlic treafureis ap¬ 
pointed to receive them. They were ten in u.imber, 
and they were nomiiiacrd by lot. They were ciillei! 
7 rtofurers uf the godJf/s, or Kfiawr/ uf the fared 
MMirj'. That money they received in the prefenee of 
the fcnaie ; and they were cinpowercd to diniinifh or to 
aonihilaie the iiiie, if they thought it unjuft. The fla¬ 
ttie of Minerva, that of the vidoriea, .and the other in- 
valMble.phtdges uf the duratiun of the date, wi.re de- 
ftt&tti irltit tliem. 

cngfuryiU) ythich the money confeerrted to the 
vas in the citadel, b^uid the temple 
(riflgMU'et'ilt its fnuatioa it was termed 

t*ilh «.Rouble wall. 
Zt l^>hiit wbicbwa* kopt by the 

Eplfiatea, ttr mef ^i£/iSk was 

very Mw^emlde^ iiftea ouly cne«^. .lb ^is 
Creafury a regi^ .was kept* in whidt ivere written 
the cuubeaof. aUtboCewsko ne*e intlabfed to the.fUte ; 
be vrho’ovcd dtefmafleft fine was iiot omitted. If thp 
debtor* |>r*v«d infialwut* /they were profneuted with 
eKimne ripOuth^od dft«h<pii»i(beil wttli • cniel^ which 
re1igiattse»oid oot-eneale* thoat^ the usterefl at the 
gods «sitmv ar The fa* 




crtdv4MM^aM-heUj|QAM||N^ the ma- 

«9. ovdA' di- ; 

fi^mac'^wb tlie:^l^idrda<« «f tliQ.^|i4«s.' 
'SSbajP i^d'not '^tuimabkdy^ntutadl^MrtMidKr'lai^ 


'idbfeat of 


){ rhe nibeert of the teonAfi. opw^idy wea^W ~, i<»a|^/ i| h itf«CT^ t^j>-f«cb afitbcm a ducCiWpfitWs 


thofe who were iiitrulled 

to the god^. Citizen** wkboHt •dst^' of antth^ 

iiilegrity, were chofsn to this uiSe« $ 

miul have been, tokerp the 

der, and to difhjrfe arid bcc^ aa-acciiMt pf 

nary Cacred cxpriwes. 

.Is to the fwemn wbkh wflft XhjbMtWy wag* 
nilicent, fu^uthr feaft of-Baccto** iM-dte PaM- 
titenxa, iH^ert‘‘4«tebrtled raptnee of the 

Cho-r^uat^^. ofaW cHefwfttfrf^irtifetch tribe: 
fer i.re .1 ’vibe had it* po«Md*t*«uficiang, who fung, 
em'ilia.in.'each other, hymn* in hoooar of the diiiy. 
'£iie rithill thiirns were *pj»oiultd chiefs of the dif- 
o4oiir; and as their ofhee was very cvpcuftvc, 
JSwdsmuify them in feme degree, the Chongus of 
'«h? 't(ikriou$ tribr lad the privilege of cograving his 


J*ri^, The Qtinber af fob* 
f^’cMn^'^niHUraf aM'ifi-prapt^oh to'thenuik of the 


pneft* <tf«ae ^el^pl< wera-alrogetber a 
Tffllwabt.^Xxiety fttm ihole of another. Tluw at A- 
theiti .there -was a great number ot high prii As, b<* 
cfeufc many deities were worlhipped tbo'c, whofe fer- 
viee rt^uired many minidert. The power of each 
pCied iCs* confined to his temple; and there was no fo- 
vere'gii puntiS', the minilier general of the gods, and 
the prrfident at *11 the feaffs. 

It naturally follows from this acconnt, that the mi* 
niden of ihc g<’'U at .^iliens were noc juiiges in maucra 
of religion. 'I’hey were neither authorized to take 
cognizance of trimts committed agatud the deity* nor 
to pumih them. 'I'hcir fiuiAiun was to offer facriftce* 
to the go<ls, and to tnhwut their acceptance of the 

adorMions 
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Atttct ad(>''ttion< nf the people* But the puntflimiiit of min { but foth as htd funs, and paid fiit them, were Attic*. 
■““V~ impniy, nf l\rrilejjt, of the puifaHition of mylUius, exempted If people l<ll to poicilt, and wtre not 
and nf other nieligiuui eiiine , n ih not intruded to able to pay the tnhute, thi.> v ue fci/ed by the tix- 
then zed maftirs, and loudly fold ioi (1 vei>; whieh, js l)u>* 

The pnerts were not only incapable of avenging pent* Laeitiuv telh us, wa" the 1 itc of X iioenttb tli- 
Climes a} unft icligion by a temporal piocifs, they phdnfophci The fojnurners in Attica writ under th 
eeen could not, without an expiefe ordei cithei horn fime law ae tlioie in Athens. Ae to fitv inli, iluy 
the feiiate oi the people, criitife their light of de> weri freemen, who through indigency wen diiven to 
Noting ciiminaU to the iiiferii d I'oels It w is in (on. receive wages, iiid while they were in this date h id ro 
fcqutne e of a civil fenttiur piunnunceJ igaiiill Alci* vote in the aflembly Ab to d ives, the y w > le ah! • 
hi ides, th It tlie 1 unioloit! r 1 iun<'h(d their enilhema luldy the profKrtv ot their mafleiv, and as lueh were 
agaiiiil him. It was in viiuit of another decree that ufeel as they thought hr • They weie forbidden to w ir 
liiey revoked their impne iiions, swhen his countiymen clothes, or to cm thtir haw, like their nIadcl^, and 
wanted his fcrvice, and the efuie rcdoied him to their which is indeed amazing, bolon piohihited them to 
fa\our love boys, as if that had been honoiirahlt Tin y werr 

Religious caiift', according to M. de Bougainville, Iikcwiie debarred from anointing or ptrfun ing tliem 
fell under the juriididion of the llcluft'v. feWes, and from worlhipping certain dntieb. 'I'li y 

Th( povernintnt, though often ahtred, continued wrrr not allowed to be called by honour ihk ihiiu s , 

,?4 pntly much on the plan ellabliihed by bolon. uid in moft other refptdi were uhd like dogs 1 Ik) 

CtipU ill* '^h< people o( Athens wtic ffeemcn, fcjo u raeri, or Itigmatized them at thtir plealurc, that i>, hi in led 
sidtamto Haves. The citizens, called in Greek were wry tbeawRh letterb in the forehead and clh where How* 

lifteirnt numerous; but what may f«em tfrwr, Tbefeua's temple was alluwed them as a nndu u >. 

ribes, &c |„ tinie of Cecrop* as m the men arhuher, if they yreie exceedingly ill ufid, tliey uiij'lu 

of the commonwealth hartfl|>iWwyj| j|gi^ diBf!S|j 5 ^^ fly, and thereby oblige their owners to lit them I * 

It was Solon that decrecMMM^^ traMfersed to another inaHer lu thi« and many oth i 

free but fiuh M were AtfIfehiM btiRn^ father and ref^dU the Athenian flavts weie m a much betto << 
toother. ' After his tudai It siVto defoeusde, ttQ rc> ditioo Um thnfe throughout the r< <1 ol G ct 11 ilur 
vivedby Petries, and agaie at hia inSance repealed, were peiontted to get iftitek fut ihemielves, ( uu a 
Ahrr the npulflon of 50 tymnta, Sokn’s lawwH fmalJ pnemium tu their mailers, w ho weie uhli, i! t < 
tellored. A perfon horn ofa ftranm w«a ftyted Afseiisu, make them free if they could p ly thtii ranlom , ih y 
thaKard; whereas the fon of a fm woman 4rBS called lAewtle obtained the fame favour fioin th< kiuilMiisol 
Ctufot, 1. e. legnmuae. Thesy WM in Cysiohtrgvs a thprnoHeis, or foi having lendend miht-iiy Imii » 
court of judicature, to which eadm ^eiplttmacy Co the flate. When tliey wen mi h frii, ih y wnr 
propetly belonmU ; aad the otmodecre wm ndien to obliged ro choofe patrons, and hid iikiwile tlie ]'ii\i. 
prevetit Any utun heittt enrolled Athnnvk-'oitixens, lee* of cbooHug a curatoi, who, in <alt iheir patioiis 
who had not a clear wraUMlt The eklflM were ujured them, was bound to defend them 

divided by Cecrop* jfalfeMa‘IlM'jfirH The general alTembly of thi ptojU, w'hich huloni rt u 1 

from Ceempa^.^mamPVlWUfiwin. made the dernier refort, was calUd iii< 1 e h/ia, si I' '> < 
a king of that nsiMI the AdN|||^«|dl>Afilled of all the fnemm of Atlniis, rx pin ; liidi''' 1 1 

another king of Athihsaa'or latiKr'ANiinjdlHb wfaapT^Rt'^eK arrnaf or inhiainub. Tiie meamgsurdiai if 
* Jhort t the ihnrtli, PwuAo. ’TB^OMiia' fesnUtcawcm either oidmaiy or extiauuhniry ll< 
were altered by Craneo*, and again by £ndUMnifla.'||i otdialtt^ ibere fuch as wrte njipuinted 1 y I uv, th, < 
the reign of KreAbeos, Aey were again ch«(ged;’f|b OMdiaWy fuck as neciirity le'jiiMd OI ihe I il 

foldtrr* were called Okikai, ike eraUraen t)^ sreta four in 35 days In th fird ail 1 ly 

ftnoer* Ottrga, tbegrtueiwtud flwidimd*ad(piiar«iM dMMW Qtgd or rejcAed uiugidiitts. In irl ^ | iiiK 
fQ^kilhitetbeyw^WhMSaloalettie 4 |kcL 6 Ml«tthaAjCMBrf^(egODd,aDdciTtuii eaufe . In ilu I < i,d 
s^th, and OpPoMteddihe ifMX* to peUtaona, and hemd evny m m' pi < « 

400,100 out of etch tHbei' oft the aadttrt that weu bifou tiui In the 

tiumiiCT of the ti ibee to 1 o 4 and iii»^ tfwi eflatill third ckeg gareaudteoce to fouipn an-hiK-idvrs. 11 
of 500, taking 50 out ot each tribe. In faeftwdiag fontl^swas cneUyed together in all nv ulaiin < i > 
ttOTCR, two othei tnhe* weie added. Each tribe Mi Ike go^ iftft their worftiip. Theestu dunryiMi'^ 
fubdividtd into Its or wards; and with rtfpftft utgt srm uppointcd by toe magilli itts wh n oee li n 

to thefe It was that Solon uittitutrd tlie public feiilU required, whorcti to the ordinary i{l ml' is ihi pu . 
before mrtiiioned. at which lumctiinet the whole hibe pW came of their own aerond. The In II n n h 11 ei- 
alTcmhlcd, roinclimes fevcnl wardj, and loinetimes only thtr in the market>ptace, in tl e Ru s ijli il 

the ininbitant ofoneward citadel, or m Uie theatu of Ba..eh'i tu il it. 

The fxcincl foil of iiihnhuiiils ue mentioned were the msgitlntes who appoint d In ixi< i> u'li 1 y 1 i * 

Called Mftiuv, I. r. Joj mnat, th ie weie perfoiii >i)g appointed alTo the plate wliiu i!i y Ih 11' 1 ’ 1 Id, 

seho lived alviays at Atlun , yet were not admitt d ti any ludd.n trmpelt loU, 01 a y 1 1 ’hqu 1 t Im >■ 


fiec drui/eiiN. as toi fut h is 1 id 1 oL eoi lla it 1 y relidc pen <’, < i any ligii lUitonouOy m ii<p mi ij i lu f, 

in kth ns, they wm H lid \nt, i i /Iran^irt tli*-alUi My w.i immeiamyaj iime.l, 1 > ji .» »the 

The foimirners wire ol ligt 1 to ihoole out nf the > iii p ''ph fii m appriL i dm 01 Iij[ py cm I t 11 fi m 
len* piotirtoiwho w tie llyled pMfr m tiny p n 1 th 11 del 1 1ration 1 * ii jf l « \i .t 1 1 « t 11 11 d 

feivKib to the il it«, and btl de thefe a 1 sni 11 il till ii'i leirn . n dnoih iig hippr tdtii ol ili itdii i life 

ol ’3 dnehins for cseis min, ami lu fci every wj. of th gs iht\ pioc edtd l > juinfy «‘it iluc *hi ♦ 

V<rt. II. I’m II. 1 I' Me 
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Attk*. ih« BlTeatbljr wu held, which was done by fprinkling tribes were drawn with the beans, 
it ruind with the blood of young pigs; then the crier 


xH 
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made a folemn prayer for the proipericy of the republic, 
and that heaven would bellow a happy ilTue on their 
cuunfcls and undcrtukings : he then pronounced a bit¬ 
ter exvcraiicin againlt any who fhotild in that aStcnbly 
propound what might be difadvantageoua to the itate. 
Thrfe ceremonies being over, they proceeded to bu&> 
iieft. 

iv ti' thrlr fevcral TDagidrates who had the overftc- 

regulating thefe alTcmbliei. 'I'hefe were, firtl, 
the Epillate, or prefidciit oi the alTeinbly, wl;o was 
chol'eri by lot out of the Proedri: hie o 0 icc was to give 
the lignal for the people’s voting. Next to biro were 
the Prytanca, i. c. a committee of the fenste, who of 
courfc were prrfent on this occafion : by their order a 
programnia, or fehome of the buUaefs to be propofed 
at the adembiy, was previouHy fet up in fome public 
pUee, that every man might know what bufioefi to 
apply his thoughts to. The Proedri were nioe in min* 
bc-r, appointed by lots out of all the tribes to which th* 
Piytanca clid not belong : they had the right of pro* 
jiofing to the people what they were to deliberate opsKi, 
and t heir ulBi-e ended with the alTcmbly $ there ftt wicjl 
them aircflors, who were to take care that nothbtg they 
propofed was detrimental to the cammoimcalttu . Tfa« 
mil llcp to btifiucfs was the crier’s reading the decree 
of the fciiatc whereon the afTetnbly was to dcllbenitc { 
when he had finiilied this, he made prochuDuion in 
tbc'fe words: fl'lio «j tht mtn abovt 50 xuUl wtakt m 
naiimi? When the old men had done fpeaking, th« 
ciuT made proclamation again that any Athcniia 
might then offer hiv fentimenta, whom the law anowed 
lo to do i that is, all fuch as were above 30 yem dd, 
and were nut infamous. If (uch a one rofe up to fpeak, 
ttic Prytanes iiileipofcd, and bid him be iileiit) and if 
he did not obey them, the liAors pulled him down by 
force. When the debstts were over, the pnfideiit per* 
mittt'd the people to vntc; which (bey did by 
fiWl bcane, but iu aftertimrs {vebbles, ioto certain 
feU : tliclc wcu counted, and then it was de<distd, 4 ttt 
t''c dtcrec of thr fenate was either rqcdted Taapfibuedi 
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aftrr which, tiie Prytanes difniilTid the afieaaluy, ; 

Tlir fenatc was inllituted by Solon to pre«e>fi 4 (M ^ 
dangerous confequeners of leaving the fu|>rant^' 
in the people. At the time of his inftitatiois^it' 
cunlill or4O0, too out of each tribe 1 it waa 
to 500, when the tribes were avgaiented to 
when they came to 12, it was alio fveBed. to 460 k 
They were ekd\ed by lots arterthisnausers At'a 4 ay 
appointed, towards the clofe of the year, the prcfideol 
ol each tribe gave in a lift of fucb petfom beloegii^ 
Ihcreto, as were lit for aad delired to ^pear for thts 
dsgnity : thefe names were, engrasen on t^Ita of brm(i^ 
and a number of beans e4)ual to the number of the 
amount of ihem, aii»»g whi^ were loo white ones, put 
into a vtlTel t and then the names of the caudidates and 
the beans were drasni one by one, and fbeh as were 
diawn hy the white beans were received into the fenatc. 

' After the fenate was ekflccU they proceeded to ap. 
point thr officers who wer e to prefide in the fenate : 
rthefe were the Prytanes before.incntiooed; ami they 
’'tweeit^edU'd thus: The names of the ten tribes were 
{dnn into one eelfd, and sine black beans and a 
poe into anoiLer vcffcl. Thca the names of the 


The tribe to which Attics, 
the white bean aufwcred, prefided firll} and the reft 
according to the uidir in which they were drawn. 

The Prytanes, while the fenate conlilltd of 500, 

were JO in number. I'or the further avoiding <if con- 

fufion, therefore, to of thefe prefided a week, duiing 
which fpacc they wen called Froedn } and out of thefe 
nn Epillate or prclidtnt was chufen, whofe office laftod 
but one day, and by law no man could hold it rrurre 
than once: the rcafon of this was, that he liaJ in his 
cuftody the public leal, the keys of the citadel, and 
the charge of the exchequer. 'I'hc reader mult di. 
llinguilh between the lipillatts and Proedri lad men¬ 
tioned, and thofe fpoketi of in the former pamgraph, 
bccaufe, tliougb their titles wm- the lame, tlieir offices 
were perfcdtly dillindl. The fenate allcmbled by di- 
rcdlion of the Piytancs once every day, excepting fc- 
tUvals, and fometimes oftener, in the Icnateboufc, which 
was thence called Prylantm. ' 

When A awsber of tuc feoate made a motion for aLawthow 
sew law, it was haiecdiately engraven on tablets, thateAxMilhcd, 
icabers whao they came uext might be prepared 
fobfequent alivmbly the Epi- 
which every toator that 
Si then any of the Pry- 
taiHMtlrew reputed it ^ud: uEer 

wM^ they psoOeeded tb vote t and if thet^.yras a nia« 
jority of white beans, then it bcciuoe aod 

was afterwards propounded to iChe t H ap- 
proved it, it becanK a law ; otb^wiCt it Vas of ha force 
loager tlu the fenate .who deefi^ it fubfifted. 
power of the fenate .«!Sts aery great: (at tbqr took the 
accouat of nagiftraieaaciike expiritios of their offices; 
they dircified the provtfiuoe oiado hn- poor cUi«rni oot 
of tbo.pshlicmuuT«4 they.h^^^ (uptfuitendcncy 
of fuch as 

CQn)aistt 4 »|^i«MmK^ prwibited by 

{ •nd 

N|h ;hnt8cbes of au- 
le^Bw?- •KV-. duap* J' *>• (aeotioq. 

th«7 thiK. tbssrie^^^lley Weryjcooftritatd W 
•jidtiSoa T^-ftria exasoEMties, .wh^iotW.'*^#^ 

* lives was n^uir^ AAm i .and i| dat'hpk 

>t.'W^rep(^ioo.siEpean^.iih^ 

... len this <xasuBBtkffi>nia;4^fy':iihcpuiif» 

>:^et^y,they bouod theaU'iita 
. is^a t ^ i ia: ^ jwddic gowl^ .<4 

. ihii pwi.e ewld ta^ofie was 500 cndkms s- 

’ if tfaie* the oficoder deferved a berskr inidd» 

they :UwB triB^tted the caufe to the TheiinothctCBi 
ptuilbcd turn as they thooght fit. The fenators^ 
wlk* their year wss out, gave an account of thdr ma* 

. (iss^eot to the people j but that they might have the 
leh to do, they idwsyr puntlhcd fuch of their mimbcr 
as they found had ofiended by expulfion ; and in this 
they were mighty caa£l. Yet an cxpillcd Icnator was 
DOtwiciiftandiBg eligible to any other office, the mod 
trivial oimffion being fufficient to occafiun a difroilTion 
from the feuatorlal dignity ; and therefore, w hen the 
tribes chofc their feoaiurs, they alfg cbofe a certain, 
number of fiibfidiaries, out of which, when a fenstor 
was expelled, another was fabftituted in his place. 

Each feuator was allowed 0 drachm every day ; fur it 
was a cooflaot rule with the AthcitiaDs, that the public 
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ougKt to pay for c«ry in»n’» time; and thmfore fuch ^fpba, JJwo, Gamma, tie. 
vf lliv poor Acheniani at thought fit ludrmand it, had 
three uboli for going (o the aifeinlily. If during their 
adminillration any mlpf; of warwrrr liiiilt, the fi'natuia 
had crowns decreed them | but if not, they were for* 
bid to Cue for them. 

Nett to the fenate was the court of Aatoracus ) 
for a defeription uf which fee that article. 

The chief magiltratea of Athens were Archons, and 
iijerior to tliem there w’crc many others ; of whom it 
will be nrcriTary to mention fome. In the ftrlb place, 
they had Numopliylaces, who were alfo Ityled iIm eleven, 
bccaufe they were To many in number, one ebofen out 
of each tribe, and a clerk or fecretary who made up the 
eleventh. Their duly it was to look to the execution 
of the laws; they had authority to fdze robbers aud 
other capital offendm ; and if tbey coiifc-ned, to put 
them to death. Dr Potter thinks they refembUd oar 
iheriifk. The I'bylarchi were the. prefidenlt of* die 
Athenian tribes | but iu time this became nmslitary title. 

The Philobafileut was an ofAcer is c«cli;eri(w, wsq 4 )d 
the fame things within his junfdi$k>n w the 
did with refpefl tothe daU' "The 
principal magiftrates ia *“ *' ^ 

ift number, and wert 

cf^ditdy' to^tfae aSwBwftife 
Uu: ipdliil^iim&er of v-They' had 

mdeiKlIi^SiKaeittet ireitltAftrt or nRiffii t. tbqr 
were ibnietA^ ifpoe in auitthcr; ,^e£; mea wew m;* 

.^Rary t bMi Ulc* tnoAittf .tlRiriaTt, .«ef* 4 a * nniiner 
.n Mwy M fro^ life cbmedMs 

AriStyhiftwt 

brawny feSbwi, ready to dtvig they were 

commanded. The NooshtbeMa wen^iioobld mmber { 

^eir boCoaiii 
laws^'- Theileir^ 
oftbeSiiter SdM, 

Orben « ttothnf’ 

fee&om'tbd 
bciiw 
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When an Allientao wafi 
at leifurc to hear caufes, he vrrote his own name, that 
of his father, and the ward to which he belonged, upon 
a tabVr { iKts he prefented to the Thefinotbetje, who 
returned ti again to him with another tablet, with the 
letter which fell to bis lot ; then he went to the crier 
of the court, who prefented him a fcoptie, and g.tvj 
him admiflion. When the caufes were over, every 
judge went and delivered his feeptre to the Prytane*, 
and received a dated fee for every canfc that was tried. 
Hut as this was intended only to compeufaic their h>fc 
uf time, fa that there might be no appearance of ca- 
vetournefs, a man was forbid to lit in two courts on the 
fame day. The firft criminal court after the Areopa¬ 
gus, was that of the Efhfia. It confided of mem¬ 
bers, all upwards of 51 years old. Draco gave it a 
very extenSve Jurifdidtion \ but Solon took away from 
ihem the power of judging in any other caufes tlian 
tbofe of maaflaugbter, accidental killing, and lying hi 
wait to deftrsy i the Bafileus entered all caufes in this 
OMrt. The fecond criminal court was called Dtif’hU 
■Am, beeaufe it was held in the temple of Ap<,!!o Dd- 
:{>biniiJst k bad cogiilfance of fuch murders as wcr.' 
pOdfeflU by the cricninul, but at the fame time jufli- 
6cd onder fome pretence or otlur. The Pryiar,.-am 
Wtt the third criminal court. It held plea of fuch cjiVs 
where death enfuedfrom inanimate liungst cauleswerS 
heard hmwith the fame folrmniiy as in nthn courts; 
and on Judgment given, the thing, whatever it w:i;, 
tbatrhM«ecaCon^ the death (if a man, wa5 thrown 
oetieTthe territory of Athens. The Infl criminal court 
wail ftyled P.hrttUum. It fat in a place not far from the 
{<• Ihorei and fuch perfont were brought bifore this 
OOiUftAshad comcnitted murders in their own country 
and Bed to Attica f the proceedings of this court were 
td fcvere, that they did not permit the criminal t« coinc 
on fhore, but obliged him to plead his caufe in his 
ETel t and if he Was found guilty, he was cuninuiied 
the mercy of the winds and fcas. 

”' tfaejudicatures for hearing civil caufes, the firft 
fi^nA^en, fo called, as fome think, hcoaufe 
RMtter .could be heard if the caufe of ndiioii 
dnchmi The Ca.nen, or new courl, 
tribunal. The third was flylcd the 
beeaufe it afTrmbleJ in a temple dedi* 
whofe ftatuc, repiefcnted with the 


Ahi<s. 
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•if any mft who has_. -. , . - 

deliver au oration, let him lk;brai^ to vnala^. 
libc fp6t. Let an orator have «Uldi«fl ' 

;teh, md an eftaie within Attkti if in his ontWit 
talks impertinently, makes idle repetitions, a^efia ta 
tinbecomiiig raillery, digreffes from the point ii» que- 
ftion, o^ after the afTembly i» over, abufes the pir- 
' fident, let the Proedri Coe him 50 drachms; and if 
that is not thought enough, let him be brought befoie 
the next riftembly and fined again." 

We Jhall conclude ibis draught of the Athenian go- 
vettmcjit with an account of their courts of juftice, 
whieh, nccliifm of the Areopagus, were loin num¬ 
ber { f^uur had cognizance of criminal, a id fix of civil 
caufes. Tbefc 10 courts were numbered with the 10 
firll letters of the alphabet, and were thence ftyled. 


.if.’t||!S fet up in all courts of juftice. The 
rjis^iCaOed, Kcaufe it was triangular in its 
AfwMAttr derivvd its appellation from 
it. The fixth and laft court 
$ it tni by far the greateft, and is 
cbtieirist^ io have derived its name from the 
fM hta^SD the open air expofed to the fun. All 
■tbe AthedisnU who were free citizens were allowed by 
Inr Co fit » theferiouru as judges; but before tJicy 
took their leata were fwern by Apollo Patrius, Ceres, 
and Jiipit<r.the kii^, that they would decide all thing) 
-righiieoiifiy aad according to law, where there was any 
law :to gttbla them ( and by the rules of natural equity, 
where there STat none. The Hcleaftic coUrt comifted 
at teafl of 50, but its uftlal number was yoo, judges; 
when caufea of very great confeqnenec were to be tried, 
1000 fat therein ; and now and then the judges were 
increafed to 1500, and even to 2ooo. There were 
many infisrior courts in Athens for the deciGou of tfU 
♦ P * vial 
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vial cauTe* ; but of iLcfc there is no neceffiiy of fpeak- and i)rtfentetl to Attila. 

of 


m(', fmeY wc dcfi^n ito more t]>nn a ruceinft view 
the Ailienian repnhlic> it waa fcuU'd by and in cun- 
fiquiiK't of Soloii’t! laws. 

A’n'ICtJS (Tm;j PomponiueJ, unc of the moft 
bo.iouiahic men ofancirnt Rome. Hr iiiukrltood the 
nil of (Tianagii>)r himlelf with fuch addrefa, that with- 
iiitt h'.iviiijr his ftjte of nriilralily, he jirrfervcd t!>e 
f.’trern u oi .ifTt Aiyu of all parfira. His itrirt f'lieiiriilji;) 
wiiSi Cict'io did iKit hinder him from having ;,'rfat in- 
tinn.y ivith TIorienfios. The contetis at Rome bc- 
tiv; 'll Cipiiu’s pnny and tliai of Marius induced him 
to go tu Athriia, where he cniitinucd fur a lung lime. 
Ih was tery fund of polite learning, and kept at bit 
h'liife h'vtt.il hbiafiaiii and readers. He might have 
(i'dm'iuU lii • ecintlderahle pofts in the povemmeotj 
frit t hole rathei nut tu meddle, bccaufc in the corrtip- 
i-'.'i .iiid i.iitiiin which then prevailed he could not dif- 
ol'.v.gv- ilu'in according to the law*. He wrote Annak. 
'i I. i.Kiivie'i l.is daughter to Agrippa { andaltaiocd to 
the age ufy;. 

ATTH.A, king of the Hiins, {nmmei tbeJinrgt 
'/ (.'/./{, !weil 111 the yth century. He Diky be ranketl 
n'lioiigd the gri'uiell ruii(]uerori, finee there wa« fcarco* 
ly any province in Europe which did not SbcI ;fbe' 
wciidii of hiR vnftorious arms. ' 

* * . rt 

Auil.i deduced In* noble, perhaps bis i^td, de* 
fceiit,fioni the ancient Huns, who had formerly con- 
IcnJcd ivith the munarchs of Cliina. Hii features, ac¬ 
cording to the obfci vatiiiii of j Gothic liitlorMS« bore 
ihr (lump (if hi* n.niiunal origin : and the portrait of 
Atiila t'xhihiicd (hr genuine deformity of a modem 
Calmiick ] a large lieud, a fwarthy compleiion, froall 
derp-fcaied ryes, a fist nofe, a flew hairs in the place 
of a brard, broad (houldrni, and a (hort f^uare body, 
of iiervon* (Irength, though of a difproporcioned form, 
’[’lie haiigliiy dtp and demeanour of the king of the 
I'luiis exprefTcd the confciourncri of hia fuperiorit 
above the re!t of mankind; and he had a cuftom 
♦i Tcely rolling itia eyes, a* if he wifbed to enjoy 
teiror which he infiiircd. Yet this favsge Wiv 
no' in.iccefTihlr to pity; his fuppliant Cliem'm 
co'.'.liJu in the ud'nr.uicc of pnHce or pardoB) tnd 
tila was confidercd by his fubjcAs as a juft ' 
gent nulter. He delighted in war; 
afernded thr throne in a mature agC» lir'kei'-^ 
than his hand, achieved the coo^u^, of 
and the fume of an adventurous fuldw 
clungrd for that of a prudent and.feccX'^!^ 


T T 

That magnanimous, or ra- 


Aiiila. 


thor that artful, prince, accepted with pious grati. 
tilde this ccK'dial hivoiir ; and, as the rightful pudef- 
fur of tlie /word of Mart, ancrtcd.hi5 divine and iiide- 
frafililu idiiim tn the dummiun vf llir cui'tli. IT the ulcs 
uf Seythij wci'c praditcd on this ft.lemn occafiun, a 
lofty altar, or r.ilhcr pile uf faggou, 300 yards in 
length and in bread'h, was raifcd in a fp.iciuus plain ; 
and ilie fworil of Mars was pliceed erefl on the fummit 
uf this riidic altar, which was annually confeeraled by 
the blood of (Keep, horfes, ami of the hundredth cap¬ 
tive. Whether huni..n facrilicrs formed auy part of 
the worfhipuf Altila, or whether he propitiated the 
god «>f war with the vi^ims which he continually of¬ 
fered ill the field uf battle, the favourite of Mai f fooii 
acquired a facred charaOer, which rendered hi* con- 
queds more esfy and more permanent; and the baiha- 
rian pHnees cunfefTed, in the language of devotion or 
flattery, that they could not prefuine to gar.c with a 
Ready eye mt the divine majelly of the king of the 
Hups. His btother Bleda, who reigned over a eonlider- 
ofthe natbn, wav compelled to rcfign hi* 
kMkfltf Yet even thii cruel aft was attri- 
ioirl^uiniB^nfiilteUGt and the vigour with 
wbkb'Aa# 9 ^dtiw« KKitd of Mars, convioc^ the 
worU - that beesf^c^l&vcd sJone fur kit tuvinci- 

blc une. Btffe the ext«tt'-t^'hit empire affbtidlil tfie on¬ 
ly nMaming evidence of the noinber ajtd MiMiiirbnce 
his victories t nil the Bcyihian .motuB^, however 
ignorant of the value of fcicnce and phiiofophy, 
perhaps Itnebt tint .his iUiiente ful^efts were defli- 
Uite of tho.itrt whick.-coiild perpetoate the memory of 
bis rxploke. 

If a line of fepaiiftiort were drawn between the cm- 
lized tsdlbc .bvages^kM^of ^'.ghibc; between 
the ^ke earth-and 

till liiliili'ii lij V tenU) Attila. 

. ja.igi!t foie monarch 




tite-coriquwori of 
the-twomightyr 
of Geraany aad '43ii^ihia { and thole vagB^r' 
iofft, when h»-'teigat<^'MiH 

. ,wkh an eatwifive ' ifiBnnjria^ 

flirittdted faby<wd..itt a^^'^itf nie^^ 

wei^ fte 

itfimiiwwtediJtlK'Bim-; 
V “ •' ^'■' He ttirfoed theiihuidsirftb#-- 

(Trfts uf (xifonnl valour are fe W'MjjkrsMtffc'.'. oceiipr'the''14aH^loa sif Scudioavia, encompaOied and.. 


I'tlC 

except in pottry ur romance, that viftoiy, wn KDmff 
hnrbariinis, mull depend on the degrw'.ef ftiR with 
which the p.nllii>na of the multnode are cembraed and 
giiicJrd fur (h« fervice of a fin^e man. The aits of At- 
tila wi re (kilftilly adapted to the ebartfter of hit age 
Biui country. It was natural enoo^i that the Scythiao* 
fiiiiiild adore, with peculiar devotion, the god of war} 
but as they were incapable, of forming dihu an abllraS 
idea, or a corporeal reprefeotation, they worfhipprd 
their tutelar deity under the fymbol of an iron feimitar. 
One of the (liephcrdi nS the Huns po'eeived, that a 
hciftT, who was graaing, had wounded herfelf in the 
iwot ; uiid euriuufiy fuTlow'cd the traA of the blood, 
m he (lil'euvcrcd, among the lung grafs, the point of 


•a ancient fword; which he dug out 


of the grouodf 
4 


'dtnded.by-ihev^era of the Baltic; and the HuflsmijgM^ 
dcfivt; a trtbaM of. furs from that northcra region^. 
whM'has been protected from all otlier conquerors by 
the fcveriiy of the climare, and the courage of the na> 
tives. Tuwaids the call, it is difTicuh tu circiimfcTibe 
the dominiufl of AltiU over the Scythian deferts i yet 
wc may be aCuivd, that Ik reignrd on the banks of the 
Volga ; ihiit the king uf the Hum was dieaded, not 
only as a warrior, but as a magician ; that he infolted 
and vanquiihrd tjie than uf the formidable Geougen t 
Biic) that he Tent nrnbalTaJors to iief^uiinte an equal al¬ 
liance with the empire uf China. In the proud review 
of the nations who acknowledged the fuvcreignty of 
Attila, and whu never entertained during his lifetime 
the thoughts uf a rc\ult, the G^pida: and the Oilrogoth* 

were 
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were ilifliiigtiilhcd by their numbers, their bravery, and 
the prifunal merit of liieir chiefs. The n Downed Ar- 
daric of the Gepidi, was the /.iithful and fapa- 

«icU 3 couiilillur oi liiv monorcli i wlio vilcccncd liis 

intrepid {{enius, whilli he loved the mild and difcrcet 
virtues of the noble Walainir king of the OllrogntltB. 
The crowd of vulgar kings, iho |f.ider» of fo many 
ntartiHl tribes, who feiv^d under t!ie flaiidaid of Alti- 
]a, weic ranged in liie fubimllive uidtr of guaids and 
dotnellica round the pcrfoii of tbeir mailer. They 
watched hi.s nod ; they trembled at hir frown ; and at 
the firft fignal of his will, they executed without 
murmur or hefiiatiui) hia Hern and abfolutc commands. 
Tt) time of peace, the dependent princes, with their na> 
tional troops, attended the royal camp in regular fne- 
cciUon ; but when Attila rolleded his inilitaiy force, 
he was able to bring into the field an army of five, or, 
according to another account, of feven hundred thou* 
fiiud Barb.D'ians. 

For an account of his exploits and death, fee the ar« 
tide Huns. . • 

ATTIKE, in hunting, fignilieathe head orhii|iB||[ 
a deer. The attire ofa ilag, if 
pearls, beam, guttm, aaileM|^ 4 dtlii$^iy^ 
al, and crotchet; of » 

antler, adrtneer, palm, aoa '• ’•*;> 

ATT^rUDEr in paiotin^ttiid fculpfw*, Uft gef-' 
tore olT Eatue $ dr st u foeh a dif^fttioo of 

their parts at to eapnda the adiou and fmtitneau 
0f perfofl repre^ted. ' .' . 4*^ ■ ^ 

ATTIUM {ane. ge(^)t 4 pramontoTj oo nortti^ 
weft of CorCcs, {Ptoleiuy).letaidf/oma traces' 
of its anclenS oai&e, beisg now caUtd AmPs Aetiuolo 
(Cluretius). 

ATTLEBURYi^ ^-l^ocfblk 

in E^laod. ^ 

ATTOIiLi^^9§iiMM|PiB^Mit0a8gma |q 
Several mufclesiMl 
See Amatom^ 

ATTORNEY at 
orJhnAoc of the oii 
oinf .ii^o^m put in ^oe, ibead, or turn, 

i^aiwK Ms Mtlers of' la»>Foivcriy 
wit oblw4il''to aepor t 4 aerli^ to ph^i 



palest; 

an idiofc^nsoi to tbia day . 

perfba ;/ ^r lie fasfeb: nM diKS'etroo 4 t 
appoint a proper fubSltute: and ojian 



refpeflive courts in whu-h they are admitted ; and as ilttwney 
they have many privileges im account of tliiir attend* 11 
aiice there, fo they are peculi.irly fubjcel to the 
furc and a>iiniaJ«ciriuii of ibc judges. No man ean 
prailife as an attorney in any of iliofe courts, biilfuth 
as is admitted and fworii an attorney of that j>ai ticular 
couit: an atioiney of the court of Icing’s bcneii can* 
not praftife in the court of common pleas; nor s’/re 
ver/a. Topradlifc in the court of cliyiiccvy. it i, alio 
uceeflary to be admitted a folicitor lluiem : and by 
the Ratiite 22 Oiu. TI.e. ^6. no perfon (liall uA .15 
an attorney at the court of cjUKrtcr-fcmons, but lueh 
as bat been regularly admitted in fume fiipenor couit 
of record. So early .ns the ftatute 4 Hen. IV. c. tS. 
it was enafled, that attorneys fhuuld be examined liv 
the judgra, and none admitted but fuch as were vir* 
tuous, l^rned, and fworn to do tlieit duty. And nuny 
fubf«4ueut ftatutes have laid them under farther regubu 
lions. 

Letter of attfomey pays by different afls, 6s. Jly 
2$ Geo. 111 . c. fto. the folliiwliig duties arc to ' ■■ 
paid by every folicitor, attorney, notary, pioeb r. 

.agent, or p/ocurator, viz. for every warrant to prnl'tcuvc 
tor Ji debt of 40s. or to difl nd, a (lamp duty of 2?. 6r!. 

And fliey arc to take out ccitificdr.<.s .umually ; uml 
if reSdent in London, Wi-llmiufier, the bills of m ir- 
tality. Of Edinburgh, they arc now obliged l.- pav 
cL for tbe fame I and in every other ji.u-t of Great 
Sritain, 3I. Tbe duticii arc under the nianageincni of 
the cotomiflionera of fi.’iinp,i: and every .-lAnij bilicu 
tor, aud other perfon as above, (hall aiiniiaUy dibvcr ui 
a.note of hii name and rclidenci , in the pniper ollic.r 
of court iu which he praAilbs ; ihc ciileiing nlli* 
cerr'an to certify notes delivered, and iffuc annual o.r- 
tifisttes, ilumpeo as above, wbieb mull be rcnewid 
tea days before the expiiatioii. Kcrurnig to illiK-, or 
improperly iffuing cei1ificate«, 1., a penalty of 5i'l. and 
10 the party aggrieved. Aclmg without a 
rate, or giving in a falfv place of rcfnli-iici’, ii 
of 50!. and incapaiiiy to fuc lot ^ce^■ dui . 

__memorandum (liall be given to the pio* 

ddficar^Ctf the names of tlic p-artiLS in every uCliuit; 

rafes as ufed to nipiin- piccipi.s. Offu > r» 
ift fiateped lueinuranJums, aie ui /ilv the 
^l^Oaliy of fol. and pcifons not aetinj 
“ ‘to^ki aA iurfeit yl. 

r G^auruf is a great officer tinder tlic 
r^|! te^ra pnteni. It is his place lu rAlii* 
praCecute for tbe trowti, in mat- 

k'l Wsllv in fist* 


to file bills in the cKchcqurr, for 
brought before the court in fo defescemfa a'OBiidlitwbi^' AR^'^ahgOa^einn&g the king in inbericanct or pm- 
the judges are bound tn take care efhis mteretta,4aul.'' ^^Kra-may bring bills againll the king's 

they dull admit the beft plea in hia behalf that my altorsey. . BW proper jdace in court, upon any Ipe. 
one prefent can fugged. But, aa in the Uninao law, cial.maiters-bracriminu nature, wherein his .iitend* 

.- . - - rtij»ih*di ia ’under tlie judges on the lift 

hand of the clerk of tlie crown : but iliii is only iij/uti 
folemn and extraordinary occifiona; for nfually he 
does not (if there, but within the bar in the face of 
the court. 

AT'rOTJB.NMENT, or ATTOtHintsT, iu law. a 
transfer from one lord to snothcr of the bom.igc and 
fervicc a tenant makes; or that acknowlcdgnit-iii ol 
duty to a new lord. 

ATTRAC TION, in natural pbilul'ophy, a gciicial: 
tirin ufvd to denote the etufe by which boilus tend- 

towards. 


cum olim in u/u fniJftU alleriits numine arjo Hon fofff, 
ftd, quia hot non minimoin iiitommoilitaum heirZati 
eapfrunl homintt fur proiuralera lui^are i fo, with 01, 
on the fame principle of convcnieiice, it is now per¬ 
mitted ill general, by divere ancient il.iU.tes, whereof 
the fir/l is daliitn WflL J.c. m. that attni'neyii may 
be made to profccute or dcfmd any adion in the ab- 
fence of the parlies to the (nit. Ttufi ailiTneys arr 
now formed into a regular corps; tiny arc .idtniitcd to 
the execution of their ofiiee by the Itipcrio' courts iT 

W’cllniinfier-lialU >u aH points ofli.'eii of the 
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Attra&w>n. towards fact Dthcr, and cohere lill fcparated by fome 
' other power. 

Thf principle of attraftton, in the Newtonian fenfe 
of il, feem* to have been firft funnifed by Copernicus. 

“ As for gravity (fays Copernicus). I confnler it a» 
nothing mure than a certain natural appetence (appe 
teniia) (hat the Creator has impreffed upou all the 
p.tru of matter, in order to their uniting or coalefcing 
into n ghibular form, for their better'prcfenration ; and 
ic is ciediblc that the fame power is alfo inherent in 
tiir fim and moon, and planets, that thofe bodies may 
conflnntly retain that round .figure in which we be¬ 
hold them.'’ De Rrv. Orbi Cmitji. Lib. I. cap. 9, Aod 
Kipler calls gravity a corporeal aod mutual affedtiun 
bitwceii iimilar bodies, in order to their union. AB, 
Knv. in Jntrod. And he pronounces more pofitiwly, 
that no bodies whatfuever were abfoUitcly light, but 
only o'htively fo ; and confequenciy, that sdl.tiurtter 
Wii» ftibjcilted to the law of gravitation, llid. 

The firfi ill this country who adopted the notion ef 
tittiafiiuii 'was Dr Gilbert, in bit book Dt MofuUt 
and the next w:ift the celebrated Lord Bacon* iVer. 
Or;,MC. Lib. [ 1 . aphoi. 3f>..|;.4fi. .Sj’/v. Cent.I.: 
In I nincc ii was received by Fermat and RoberncT^ ‘ 
and in hah by Gnhho and fiorelli. But till Sh^ilaikC' 
K<wi()ti npj'.arcd, this principle was very 
th fincil ami applied. • 

It ii'-nfi be ohirrved, that though this greatantlior 
rnnkcij ufe I’F the word attradlion, in common with thi 
fdiotd philofophers; yet he very fitidioufly difttagvilhea 
beturen the idvns. The ancient attraftion was Tup* 
poled a kind of qiinluy, inherent in certaia bodh» 
thcciifelves, and ariliiigfrom their particniar or fpeotfie 
forms. The Ncwiuiiiaii attra^ion is a more indefinite 
principle ; denoting tint any particular kind ormomcr 
of .ittiun, not the phyfical canfe ef fnch adtion t but 
only n tendency in the general, a conatut acetdauB, 
whatever caufc, phyl'ical or metaphyficalt fuch c 
be owing I whether to a power inherent io the 
theinlUves, or to the.impulfe cF an exterttaT. 
Accordingly, that author, in his PbJ^oph, 
flt.uh. iioicH, “ that he ufes the wonii 
puffit ai.d prof’rn/inn, to the centre, indiffnRit|tly 
cautions the reader not to imagine that 
he cxpixIfcK the modus of Th^a^ioa•.or-TjiK 
caufe thereof, as if there werejaryri 
the centres, which in reality oA 
points t or as if centres could attnSc^ X 
!tu he “ confiders centripetal poweva-iM atb 
though, phyrically fpc.iliing, H. Ss«re;ptfAa|ia.(Bar|0uS 
to cull them impulfes." lbtd< p. ‘ 

'* that u'hut he enUs atlra&ron may^tdwlyW.^j^fiod 
by nnpiilfe, though stot'^ cosaftwtt-of. 
pulfe, or after fame' otket-'inaa&fit' tudniMM |o. 1^'* 
Vptie. |i. 31a. ■ r ■' 

Actrati||fe|||Lc«nfid«(ad as a qv^yarifiag {tori: 
the fpecifl|^^p af bodies, owht, t og ether with fym- 
path)', aniipff^, and the whale tube of .occult quali¬ 
ties, to be erpinded. Bet when We have fet tbefe 
afidc, there will reotain tnuRiieraUe phenomena of na* 
turf, and parttcuiarlf the gravity or weight of bodies, 
or their itiidci.cy to a centre, which argue a principle 
of adtion fcetungly diiUuft from impulfe, where at 
Imil there is ftO fcnCble impullton concerned. Nay, 
.-what it more, this a6iiou in fume rtfpec^s difftri from 


all impulfion we know ofy impulfe heing always found AttraAIon 
to aft in proportion to the furfocet of bodies, whereas 
gr.tvity ads .‘tccoxling to their fulid content, and con- 
A qucmly mull arife from feme ca;ife that penetrates or 
pervades the whole fubftance thereof. This unknown 
principle, unknown we mean in icfpcfi of its c.tufe, for 
its phenamrna and cffodis are molt obvious, with all the 
fpecies and modifications thereof, we call allralJiQn; 
which it a general name, under which all mutual tend* 
codes, where no pliyfical impulfe appears, and which 
cannot therefore be accounted for from any known laws 
•f nature, may be ranged. 

Aod hence arife divers particular kinds of attraction; 
as, Gravity, Ma^rtttijm, EUltrieify, jcc. which are fo 
many different principles acting by different laws, and 
only agreeing in this, that we do oot fee any phyfaal 
eaufes thereof} but that, as to our fenfes, they may 
really arife from fome puwer or efficacy in fnch ^dics, 
whereby they are cuabled to a^ even upon difiunt bo¬ 
dies tl^gh oormfoa abfolutely difallows of any fuck 



tea onj-'be divided, with refpedi to the law 
1 4 mo.««r» kindki 

fenfible diRasce. Such 
. ... ttt4p|M^a^4<iaD!^.^puQd in aU bodies | aod 
If lAagheit^l^ andxlcdlricity, fouttd w par* 
tipalwbodsea. Tba bwa and phcpo uii^ ^ifcac^ 

fcettodcr tb^refpeddte mkkt. -t 

'TfaeaunSibii.tfcmyity’, nUcd.idfd.-aiaoRgtnade.* 
te»tkkKi.iii.jm»ipitalfiru,M oat'of tbejrestcftinitt 
tnoA luuae^ pctee iJ w . .ia^^ nainn;. we fee aod 
fed it opcihte on .the cmlvaod ibd bp 

obfenrttia chat th^;.&die''f«avor (i. a- a power which 
adli fat the Came xBMSpr.ai^byfM fame-rales, vja. al¬ 




ways pf^e^EtidnaU; 
the (tf. 


lidlieh eotati^odKt''ftiM 




other* »'■ 

hCt Bad 



^aof ffliruer, and a> 
l^yj ii^aea alfo oh* 
priawry and 
I't^even that this 
itt,riaamcd intbeir 

it h fojp 



srifissdl.the vati<ui, .«^ 
feyi ei ffl 'm -the siittation, xn the great woild, 
ah^-he^ bodies defcand, aod light uses afeead'i by 
d»s prokdtilee are dirafied, vapours and cxbilatioM 
vife, end rains, &c. fall. By this rivers glide, the air 
pvaffei, the ocean fwcUs, &c. In effed, the motions 
aiafiog from this principle make the fubjedt of that ex* 
teniive branch of mathematics, called mthanict Or Jlolie*f 
with the parts or appendages thereof, hydrodatics, 
pneumatics, &c. 

3. T’hat which does not extend to fenfible diftance* 
Suck is found to obtain in the minute particles where¬ 
of bodies arc compofed, which attrafl each other at 
or extremely near the point of contad, with a force 
much fuperior to that of gravity, but which at any 
diRauce from it dccreafcs much fa&r than the power 
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A><f-><Ainn. of grarity. Thii power ■ late ingeniousaulliurcliooret 
^ - to call the altraSu.n of eobtjion, as being that whenby 

the atoms or iiif<nfible particles of bodies are united 
into fcnfiblc milfes. 

This latter Itind of attraAion owns Sir Ifaac New¬ 
ton for its difeoverer ; as the former dues for its im¬ 
prover. The laws'of motion, percufliou, Jcc. in fen- 
iible bodies under various circimflaiicest as falling, 
projr^lcd, kc. afeertained by the later phitofcipliers, do 
not reach to ihofc more remote intelline motions of 
the component particles of the fame bodies, whereon 
the changes of the texture, colour, properties, &c. of 
bodies depend : lo that our pliilofophy, if it were on¬ 
ly founded on the principle of grantatiun, and carried 
fo far as that would lead us, would necefTarily be very 
deficient. 

But bcfide the common laws of fcnlible mafles, the 
minute parts they aie compofed of are found fubjeA 
to fomc others, which have been but lately takea no¬ 
tice of, and are even yet imperfcdlly known. 3br.Ilau 
Newton, to whofe iiappy penetration mowetko kiHty 
cuntaita himfelf to ellablilh that ikere >n £udi 
tions in the miaimei naturr, and that tbey.. 
certain powers or forcea* not 
in the grc&t world. 

fhowst » That the aQi’V4Bo- 

tb^ sri^'jit -a diibioce t miiv^f 

am. the Atatafi. -Sonlde 

bodies, iiSv bfve aliv^y obSn*^ nd ion'eaeiHittier 
'divert waTa-4 >nd « 4 «’'tlitta thin. toDov «iid 

Mnrfe of nature,'k t^ara klgli^ 

oweri' kse kind { nafort' 
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Tbofe 
etf nud fo have 
.may bdother* 
'B«-i^*fl,^tbcrto 


there may be oeficr powert'^ 
being ««ry usiAtrip aod c< 
toil mentioned reach to fen^de 
Wenobfersed by vulgar 
which reach to Xi^ ' 
cfeaped dbfervanel^' 
peneb to fuuL 
friflioni' 

Tbe 

lAie rod^ of' theft 

|iiim ^ a^tona'lk t iie iw 

of nrM «bd'‘wa«e>,'ittadft«w 

dkeqorflf kro 
#e^«n 

fidt of tartar and mile; Of 
vcTi betwew aonafdr^ akd' 
between iron loan‘copper, capper 
eury. So fpirit of vitii^ aAi •O'^naei^'tat .^tofv 
iron cw copper, &c. r'M 

Tbe ot^r experineDts which eountenaftce ^e ea& 
ence nf ftch principle of attraction in tbe pantdea of 
matter are innumerable. 

Thefeaftions, in virtue whereof tbe particlea of the 
bodies above-mentioned tend towards c.ich other, ibf 
author calls by a general indchniie name allraBiont 
which is equally applicable to all adbons whereby di- 
ftant bodies tend towards one another, whether by im- 
pulfe or by any ojher more latent power: diid frviu 
hence he accounts for an infinity of phenomena, other- 
wife inexplicable, to which the principle of gravity is 
inadequate. 

** Thus (adds our author) will nature be found 


very conformahlc to herfelf and very fimple i perform- 
ing all the great motions of the heavenly bodies by 
the attraction of gravity, which intercede* thufe bo¬ 
dies, and almoft ail the fmall ones of their pans, by 
fome other attraftive power diffulcd through the pur- 
tielei thereof. Without fuch priociples, tlicre never 
would have been any motion in the world t and with¬ 
out tlic continuance thereof, motion would fooii |>crilli, 
there being otlierwife a great decreafe or diniinutiou 
thereof, which is only fupplicd by thefc adtive princi- 
pl'.s. 

We need not fay how unjuft it is in the generality 
of foreign philofophers to declare againft a principle 
which fumiihei fo beautiful a view, for no other rcafon 
but becaufe they cannot conceive how one body ihuuld 
adl on another at a diftance. It is certain, philofophy 
allows of wo adiou but what is by immediate contad 
and impuIfioD (for how' can a l-nly exert any adive 
power were where it doee not exift ! to fuppofe this of 
any thing, even tbe Supreme Being hirofelf, would per¬ 
haps iminy & coatradidion): yet we fee cftcils without 
fcdog.asy fseb impulfe ; and where Hiere .tre effedt, 
we CM eafily infer there are caufen w^icihcr we fee 
then or not. But a man may cont'idcr fuch effeds 
entering into the conriileratioo of the caufes, 
M inideifd it feems the bufinels of a piiilofophcr to 
dd‘r far to exclude a number of phenomena which we 
do far, will be to leave a great chafm in the hiftory 
of nature; and to argue about adiuns whiLh we do 
not fee, wiQ be to buUd rallies in the air,—Ic follows,' 
: ris Ciafust , that the phenomena of aitradion .ire maitrr 
:''^-pby&;al coofideration, and as fuch entitled to a ihare 
iACkt' fyfiein of phyfici; but that the caufc* ihercuf 
wd) oidy become fo when they become fenfible, i. c. 
whenthWappear to be the efl'cd of fomc olhcr higher. 
caoftrffWa-caurc h no otlierwife fetn than as itfelf is 
au effed, fo that tbe firll caiife muil from the nature 
'^ingfl be invifible): we arc therefore at liberty to 
fe the caufes ofattradioiis w hat we pleafe, wiih- 
y 'hijtiry to the effeds.—The iltullrunis autlior 
fiWO^A little irrefoiute as to the caufes i iiii.)i- 
, ilt»£;flqhi fiiflri to attribute gravity to the adnm of' 
‘-aiMainiMtqiM'Mbre p. kc.), and fumc- 

ni't (ib. p. 3ay.} 

iphy* the refearcli into cuufes is the Inft 
'Arver eomes under coanderalioii till the 
pbandweam of the elTed be fettled •, it being 
that the caufc is to be accommo- 
of any, the grodeft and moll 
3 t Hdt adequately known. How im- 
' produces its effeds, i. e. how 
mpatwa tf‘.c < i< B# hicated by body to body, confonuds 
tiM deqsdl'dGitiftpbm ( ^et is impulfc received not 
only kda ptMbbpky, but sato mathematics: and ac- 
cordifi|^ the lavs ad phenomena of its effedts make 
tbegTtateft part of common mechanic*. 

'Iw ether fpeciM of attradbon, therefore, in which 
no impoKe is remarkaUe, when their phenomena are 
fufficicDtIy afeertained, have the fame title to be pro- 
moted from phyfical to mathematical conrideration; 
and this without any previous inquiry into tbeir caufc, 
which our ebneeptions may not be proportionate to : 
let their caufes be occult, as all caufes ftncOy fpeaking 
are, fo that their cffeAs, wldch alone immediately con¬ 
cern us, be but appueiit. 

Otr 
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Oor greit pljilofophfr, tlien, far from adulterating butei. 
fcience with any thing fordgn or metapliyfical, as many 
have reproached him with doing, hai the glory of hav¬ 
ing thrown every thing of this kind o\if of hit fyftcm, 
and of having opened a new fouroe of fuhliiner mecha¬ 
nic ii, which duly culiiraied might be of inlinitily great¬ 
er extent than all the mcciianics yet known, li is hence 
alone we mull expcfl to h am the nianaer of the changes, 
produiliona, generations, eorniptiona, &e. of naluml 
things; with all that feme of wonders opened to ns 
by (he operations of chemiftry. 

Some of onr own contiiTymen have profecuted the 
difeovery with laudable zeal: Dr Keill partieularly has 
endeavoured to deduce fome of the laws of this new 
action, and applied them to fulve divers of the mare 
gcntral phenomena of bodies, as cohefion, fluidity^ 
rl.illirity, fufincis, fermentation, coagulation, &c.) and 
Di- rrcind, fecondinp him, has made a further appli¬ 
cation of the fame principles, to account at once for 
almoll all the phenomena that cliemiflry prefenttt fo 
that fome philufopbcrs are inclined to think that the 
nrw nieciianici fliuold Term already raifed to acorn- 
pUtc feieticc, and that nothing now can occtu* but 
what we have an immediate fulutioa of froa the at- 
traf’tive force. u-. v. 

Slut thi^. lams a little too precipitate: A 
fo fertile fliuuM have been further exploredt itspalrtt- 
ciiUr laws, limits, &c. more induftrioufly deteAed and 
l.iid down, before wc had proceeded to the applieatwn. 
Attraction iti the grofs is fu complex a ihtQg, that it 
may lotve a ihouland differciic phenomena alike- Tltf 
notion IS but one degree more fimple and preuife tkaa 
aCtioii itldf 5 and, till more of its properties are afeer* 

1.lined, it were belter to apply it Icfs and ftudy it more. 

It limy he added, that fome of Sir Ifaac Newton’s fol- 
l.iwi'it. have been charged with falling into tliat error 
which he iiiduiliioiiny avoided, viz. of confidering at¬ 
traction as a caufe or aClive property in bodies, ik 4 
siKic'ly us a phenumenoo or elTicl. 

./lifKAiTiof/ of MttitntatHs. See Moo nt* ins. • 

EhtKw j'lirmcvioN. See CttZMisTay, IndtKt 
' A'l’ l'IU-'ilATlI. Sec Atrebatii. 

A'I”J'Rlliin’l% in a general fenfe, that which 
ugiris with lome peifun or iliiiig ; or a quality deter-, yijt 
tinning finnething to be after a certain manner, v,^li 
iindeiiianding is an aitributc of mind, and 


Arulan- 

<hei. 


ATT 

Mr Harris, who has introduced this diftribu- Attrltlm 
tion of words, denominates the former ttilrihuiivei of 
thffirfi order, and the latter aUribuliva of thr fecond 
order. , 

ATTRITION, the rubbing or flriking of bodies 
one againll anutlier, fo as to throw off fome of their 
fuperlieial particles. 

ATURAC. an ancient town in the diflrid of No* 
vempopulaiia in Aqiiitania, on the river Aturus} now 
Aire in Gafeony, on the Adour. £. Long. o. j 
N. Lat. 43. 40. 

AVA, a kingdom of Afia, in the pcninfula beyond 
the Ganges. The king is very, powerful, his domi¬ 
nions being bounded by MoguIAan on the weft, Siam, 
on the fuuth, Tonquin and Cochin-China on the call, 
and by Tibet and China on the north. Several large 
rivers run through tiiis country, which annually over¬ 
flow their banks like the Nile, and thus render it ex¬ 
tremely fertile. Here arc mines of lead and copper, 
togetbin with fume of gold ind filver, bcfidcs large 
quantities of the fineft oriental rubies, fapphircs, cine- 
&c. 

the metropolis of the kingdom of the fame 
, 96. 30. N. Lat. ai. 0. 

' ^ wrtw built with timber or baro- 

■boo' '-BAgfs, and floors made of 

teak pia&k ot fpOt bnjboo. The ftteeta sre vtrry 
ftnlzMb'whh rasrsof tates planted on each ' 4 }e. Tte 



ktnpa palace is •S'eaaA quadrangle, each £de of which 
is 800 usees, aotbis fuRounded wM: a brick wall ( bttt 
tfait, palace ^£(lf is ofiAow.It has four gates t the 
:gt^en giste^ ahttHigk;|i^fa afl anbtfladors enter; the 
gate of jnftsce tbnhq^j^Mttuk -the people bring peti¬ 
tions, accufations, or eotnpiaims) the gate of grace, 
throagb wtdeb fl»^|ldk|!y|io.tvi«r received any fa- 
vnura, -orbave kud to their 

charge ; which bis 




in the 



bimfclf to the 


an attribute of body. That attribute which tb 
conceives as the foundation of all the reft, is canC.iCa- i’^aa 
ejf.nlittlutiribure ; thus exlcnfion is by fomCt »®d foWi- " '* 
ty by others, eilecmcd the eflcniinl attributes of body 
or maiUr. 

ATTKTBUTF.S, in theology, the feversl qusCtks 
Of pi rfi chons of the Divine nature. 

Attriiiutfs, in logic, are the predldites of any 
riihj(.d, or what may be affirmed or denied of any 

A I TiinuTKS, in p-iintingand fculpture, are fymbols 
uddid to fcveral figures, to intimate their particular 
oTioe and chars^ler. Thus the eagle is an attribute of 
Jupiter; a peacock, of Juno; a caducc, of Mercury; 
a i.Uili, of Hercules; and > palm, of Viflory. 

/t’l'TRUiUTIVES, in grammar, arc words which 
are ligiiitlca it of atlrihutrs: and llitis include adjectives, 
vei'hi, and particles, wliich arc attiihutcsof iiibilances; 
iiud adrerbs, which denote thu altiibutes only of attri* 


f.by ^e iskabltants pf 
% • m cae o« tbeieaves «f which 

^psyfs ao iatOMcitui^ jliiec. It'is enwk very 
by chkli and other cOBfii^ible perfissSs Wlib 

h vUdfu oi.drhffi^. thigwntd frIiinWc of 
about a pint {-is 
.ca^xwl^ept fim itkir. women. 


‘AS» a 0 ^ of Indian- Sanlnatr who 
ail tbl Mft. . The other fc£ts retain 
Iptrthca vctBfds.^r btdding their proviftoBs, and a flack 
tolcraem: butnonc of thofeare ufed by tbe.Avadou- 
tu; they only cover their nakednrfs with a piece of 
cloth }. and fome of them lay even that sfide, and go 
ftark naked, beOnearing their bodies with cow dung. 
When hungry, fome go into huufci, and, without 
fpeaking, hold out their land; eating on the fpot 
whatever is given them. OiJiers retire to the fidcs 
of holy rivers, snd there capcdl the peafaiits to bring 
them previlions, which they generally do very libe¬ 
rally. 

AVAIL or Mauri AGE, in Scots law, that cnfualty 
in ward holding, by wliich the fiiperior was riilitlcd to 
a certain fum fiom his vidlat, upon his attaining the age 
of puberty, as the value or avail of his toc her. 

AVAi.ANCHKS. a name given to prodigious 
fsow balls that frequently roll down the mountains in 

Savoy, 
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Savoy, particularly Mount Blanc, to the extreme dan¬ 
ger of fuch adventurous trsvcllcrs as nttenipt to afeend 
tliufe dupendous heights. Some i.f the avalanches are 
about 200 feet diameter; being fingmeuts of the ice 
rocks whicli break by their own weigh; from the lops 
of the precipices, t'l-c Alounl Bi i,\c. 

AV'ALON, a fmall but ancient city of Burgundy 
in France, about yoo pares lung and 300 broad. 

£. Long. 3. 5. N. Lat. 47. 38. 

AVANIA, in the Turkith legillutiire, a fine for 
crimes and on deaths, paid to the governor of the place. 

In the places wherein fcvcral nations live together un¬ 
der a Turkidi governor, he takes this profitable me¬ 
thod of puiiiflting all crimes among the Chrilliansor 
Jews, unlcfs it be the murder of a Turk. 

AVARICUM, an ancient town of the Bitorigea 
in Gallia Celtics, fituatvd un the rivulet Avars, in a very 
fertile foil (Ciefsr). Novr Buiirgu in Berry. E. Long- 
2. 30. N. Lat. 47. 10. . 

AVAST, ill the lea language, a term nqninog u» 
hop or to ttay. 

AVAUNCHERS, among hualem, tie 
branches of a deer’s horns. . 

AUBAGNE, a towau{pn0d^0e4^t4M^- 
ed on the river Veaui>e,,.M 
to Tonka. The ftates 
tlM piiod* '£. Long. 5. K. Lac. 4.3, 

' AUiSAtKC, is cuAonis o| Prtmecv avight veft. 
ed in the king of being betr to a tbit diea 

Urttbie his dontiinions. - ' v 
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tlic form of 8u ampiruhctiiie; on the upper part of 
which Aands a very hnndfotne calHc witli a fine court, 
and a portico fuppnrtcd by pillars of a fingL- Ht/ne 
each ; tibove there is a covcrid gKlhry lh:*t runs rouiiil 
the court j and as tiw caftk ffamls high, tlicrc is a moil 
delightful prtdpcCl, not only of the town and nvigh- 
bouriug fields, but of the whole hike of Gcja-va and 
the land tliat furrounjs it. At Thoneii, in Suiuv, mt 
the other fide of the lake, is a town covered with iii’, 
which makes a glittering appcnnmcc when the fun is in 
a i-maio pofition; and the cafiic of .\uboiine has hk. - 
wife a tower of the fame kind, which at certain Imur: 
makes a fitnilar ■appearance to the Savuyi'rds. ’I’!':; 
balliagc of Aubonuc contains fcveral vilbgcs whkh 
are moiUy at the foot of the monntjin Jnni. In ot.r. 
part of this mountain there is a very deep cave, whi iV:- 
in thofe that go down fi«d a natiiral and perpetual iiv 
houfe. At the bottom is heard a great iioifc like (hat 
of a fubterraneous riror, which is fiippulVd to be that 
of the river Auboanc, becaufc it fnft appearr., with Ic- 
Veral fouroes,. about too paces from the font of that 
mountain. 

AUBREY (John), a famous Eiiglifh anliijiiary, di. 
kenskd jrom an ancient family in VViltlhiie, wh.i born 
ia 1^26. He made the hilluiy aid aniiqimies of 
Eagbkd bis peculiar Andy and delight; and contri- 
btitedconfiderablc afTiAarce to the LniouK A!oK,i/ne>it 
He fucicedtd to fevtial ;^>'vd illaits; 
kut law-.fttits and other misfonunes coninmed them 
'Uft, fo tbiit be wa» reduced to aliftdntc wiuu. in this 
By this right theFrescbkiiigckimi tbciBblii(iM«e':\extr(mity he found a valuable bent Lctri. is in the Lady 
of all forvi^m that die^nW^itia 'tetmuana, mo^' Loog of Draycot in Wilts, wliu gave him ?n aptirt. 
withdanding'Of any taAaoidnBttal daceafedeonld make, medt in her houfe, and fiippottcJ him to hisdtaih, 
An athbaiibdor it cot fuk$^ tdthjrA^t of aubaine ; which bajspened about the year 1700. He was n man 
and the Swifs, are of eapKity, Iciiniiug, end appheuii'in, a good }..itin 

alfo exempted,and- jw ttwles. poet, an.MOcIlcnt natumh.A, but fumewhat cn-duh'irn 

Tmasts . tad, tindured with fnprrAition. Hr left inniiy work? 
fituated o» the him. He wrute, 1. Mifcellanics. 2. A ]\i- 

iiiiiiilil lilil I slhiil rtwffwisip^BiilBwyytird < iit* BiX»<ttffiKlaluilMliiiB of the county of Sinry, in five voliiin..;:, oe. 

3. The Ufc of Mr Hobbes of Mabnllnirv, 
Jlfimmpnta Bril'wnl-n, or a difeourfe concert.mg 
■''Btou^enge, and Roll Rich Aones in Oxfordthiu. 
^'i^niilrBamits Saerai and fcveral utber works tlili 

mm IN, a market town of Wiltfhire, in Eng- 
Long, .t. 20. N. Lat. 53. 20. 

USSON, a fmall town uf France, in the pro. 

! fff’La and the govcrnmctii of the Lyon- 

Jt^BWatipai'isvcryirregular, on theriverCrcufc, 

.bOtMQl fnnvonded w;th rocks and ir.ountaine. 

« very handibme. £. Loiw. 2. Sb, N-'A.9ana£i(&SKe]Bf.tap^ryis carriod un herr,bywhirb 
AUBIGIZNY, a dukedom k Fnoae bekogif^ to \'itetovsIs Rendered very populous. E. Long. 2. 15. 
the dakci of Richmond in England j cooiinned to ibe K.‘lAti'4C. cK. 

■.. AUCAt©RE: 


A-;!: 


- . AUBENTOK, nM of m 
'tti(ljd'«indriver Aakt,'!^' £.''Lang. 4. at. 

'A’-'-ii'- 

,T>^|ikTSRREi' 

tmr Drouett-: 


IGNi;'« 

OS the rtrer Verre, in ' 

furrouaded with' fai^ 

Higb counterfearps. The cave U 



prefvnt duke, and rcgiAered in the parlUunent of IV 
ris 1777. 

AUBIN DV coMisa,B town of BrittaDy in Fnnce. 
W. l.ong. I. ty. N. Lat. 48. 15. 

AuaiN^ in horfemanAisp, a broken kind of gait, 
between an amble and a gallop, accounted a defied. 

AUBONNE, If town of Swit/.crland, in the can¬ 
ton of Bern. £. Long. 5. 54. N. Lat. 48. 30. It 
is fituated neark liver of tbe Umc name, feven oiiks 
nOTth of the lake of Geneva, upou an rmirencc which 
has a gentle dcclirity, at the foot of which runs the 
river with an impetuous torrent. The Uiwji is built « 

Voi. IL Part II. 


Ijf the capital of the kingdom of 
Add SB Africa, «n a muDBtain. E Lung. 44. 
25. N. Lat, 9. 10. 

AUCH, a dty.of France, the capital of the coun¬ 
ty of Armagnae, and the metropolis of ull Gafeony. 
The archbifiacip aihsmes the'title of primate of Aqui- 
tain. It lice on the fummrt and declivity of a'icry 
keep hill, which is furrounded by other hil's that riJr 
at a fmall diltsmce ; anti through tbe vale bcJ.r.v runs 
a rivulet, called the Oen. The inhabiiapts aiv about 
6000; the buildings are modern aud clcg ii't; tbe 
Arccts, though in general narrow, yet art vlcnii and 
4 wtll 


A: 


'ch. 


.•tf 



AuAion 

II 

Auditor. 
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well paved. In the centre of the city tlaoda the ca¬ 
thedral, which is one of the mull iDagnihcent in France, 
hoth as to ils conllrudion and the intenial decora- 
lions. The painted windows ate only inferior to thofe 
of Gouda in Holland. The chapelt are of equal beau¬ 
ty, anil oniamrnted at a prodigious cupence. The re- 
^cnitcs of the fee of Aneh amount annually to three 
hundred thuufand livret. The palace is a very band- 
lonie Ituilding ; and its apartmenif. arc furnilhcd tvilli 
a voIupttioDs fplcndour, rather becoming a temporal 
than a fpiritua! prince. £. Long. o. 40. N. Lac. 

3 .^ 40. _ 

AUCTION, a kind of public fair, very much in 
life toi hoiifchcld goods, books, plate, dec. By this 
iri-thod of laic the highcll biildcr is always the buyer, 
'i'iiiti ntif origiiidl’y a kind of fa!e amoog the ancicot 
lUimaiis, jniformcd by the public crier /id hn/a, i. e. 
uikUt n fpear ILuck up on that occaHon, and by fotne 
inagillidte, who made good the falc by delivery of the 
goods. 

AUDLANISM, the fame «iti> anthropomorphilai. 

Sec A-STHROrOMORPNITFI. 

AUDLlhS, the chief of the Ai>dcans» wbtataed 
the n.mic of a heretic, and the punilhmectt i<of<'ba> 
.ridiineiit, for cclcbrainig Ladcr id the ^ 

ti.r jioM, and aitnlnuiiig a human form to thie\S^ 

' c. lie died in the eoUiitry of the Goths,.about tbe 


AUUlliNCL 
olikiscJ 


sn 


g>\cii to amlmfladora, a ceremoey 
coiiu.i at the admiluuti of amba&dora.^r 
public niiiiiil'is to a hc.iHng 

In E'lgland, aiiuiciicc is given to ambanhdonfB thk 
pivlcnce elinnibci; to envoys and relidents, ta a gal. 
lery, clofct, or in any place where the king happens to 
bo. Upon being admiitcil, as is the cuAom.«! all 
foiii ta, they make three bows; after which they cover 
and fit down, hut not before the king it covered and 
fal down, and has given them the fign to put on t 
hat». When the king does not care to have them 
vc'cd, and lit, be himlclf Hands uncovered; whicli;' 
taken as a Ibghl. At Conllantinople, ouuiftert v 
have anJUnce of the prime vuier. 

AunifNce is alfo the name of a court of-iafiMit 
rHalddlK’d in the Weil Indies by the SpiAivM'iM* 
fwering in efftfl to the parliaincnt in France,??'”^*"** 
courts take in fevcral provinces, celled tlW' 
tes, from the name of the tribnoala to seLieh 

‘""v- -i - 

AvniCNCr. is alfo the name of an ecchtfit&tepl obm . 
lielj by ihtf arohbifliop of Canterbury/wlae*^ 49 ^''. 
renees upon cledinns, confecTationai'' 
ri.vgis, .%r. arc heard. ■ 

AUDILNDO et TeaMiB.AiiDo, 1 writ,^'father« 
romroiniiHi tn certain yierlunt, when any inforredlon 
or great Hot is eotunitted in uty place* fi^ the appeaf. 
iiig and pnnilhrtMat.thereof. 

AUDIENTES, or AwBiTORti,lactorchhiAory, 
an order of catechtuaens; conftftisg of tbofcmewly in. 
flrtidcd in the myfterks of the CbriUan religiots, and 
^nct yet admitted to baptifm. 

^^AUl^lT. a regular hearing and ezaminatinn of an 

coni.t by fome proper olEecri, appoi&ied for that 

I'lfe. 

ilUJlTOR, in a gemml fenfe, a hearer, or one 
p.lillciis or aueods to any thing. 
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AvpiTOR, according to our law, is an oflicer of the 
king, or fume other great perfon, who, by examining 
yearly the accooniv of the under oficers, makrt np a 
general book, with the difterence becwren tlicir re¬ 
ceipts and charges, and their allowances to alloca¬ 
tions. 

jIvoiTOf of ihe Rerripii, is an officer of the exche¬ 
quer who files the teller’s bills, makes an entry of 
tliein, and gives the lord treafurer a certificate of the 
money received the week before. He alfo makes de¬ 
bentures to c'Try teller, before they receive any money, 
and takes their accounts. He keeps the black book 
of receipts, and the trcafurcr’s key of the treafury, 
and fees every teller’s money locked up iu the new 
Ireafury. 

jlcDtrotu b/ fir .RfVfBur, or of the exchequer, offi¬ 
cers who take the arcount.s of thofe who coIleA the re. 
venues lud taxes raifcd by parliament, and take the 
accounts of the fhci ifi's, efclicators, culledors, tenants 
aii 4 ooftomera, *nd £et them down in a book, and per- 
fed them. 

rose ofti»iRr^and Imprrji, officers of the ex- 
'wko Stake up the arcounls of Ire* 

rwsdjUfd^-Stklkt 'i|bd of any money impreffid 
tod^ 1 They received pone- 

dMpe-^ kB BN w i iW -'I^Mfelt'fay- them^ which anroiiiited 
t0 4 tn'tiiQe of watk;- But 

sow Ud L. 7090 a^ciir^iveii to 

Air.JBewrfteaBfc.'vs. 

' CeSMserwa^ Ae.. officers 

.j^sn^ ippoiBted iooci^ei,- Ac. to twomine and 
'tnrir MoeBjwa. ■ ^ 


Auditor 

II 

Auditory. 



AUJilTORES^ 

£NTt.a. • • 4 . 

Tbe-kaditefrK 
feft,' .1 



Mftsry..' ’dee.''Av«i 


r-t 


nf tKe ManiebeRTi 

-akeA'ssy'imd 
efiMfitl'iDAta- 
< wswMktiieirea H 
^^ifinrtMi'tb til* 

illril>k ■wises taOie, m*n 74 . 4 rit^ *i " ' 

««at^hreiir 4 



''REiii'u^ 

ifjs.' cdliri' i iiAt «r-thc 

sMi'tbey.WMv^kd 
t;t<' widitert wom thelaity, wrd 
sunst^bnusfe ritey .heard 'is the churcA wltUft 
eriieri'tatight «Dd ioftniAed. 

AUOiTORJUM, w tkeaacicntcbupches, wu that 
port of the church where the aiidieiites Auod to hear 
aad be inftruAcd. 

The auditorium wet that part now called nawt ee- * Ree 
ckJU*. la the primitive times, the church was 
RtiSl in keeping the people together in that place, that 
the perfon who went from theoce in fermoo-time was 
ordered by the council nf CarthagAo be eiooranmni. 

rati'd. 

AUDITORY, fouii-iliing relating to the fettfe of 
bearing. 

Ac'DiToay, or Aociekcb, an affimbly of people 
who attend to beat a jicrfou who fpeaks in public. 

AuoiToar, 
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AudMO. 



AodJforyT AutJTORy is tlfo ufed ftir the bcnih wheieon a rna. 
giltraic or judge hear* csitfes. 

AueiTOHY, in tncient churclits. See Avoito- 
RIUM. 

^vuiToitr Paffiigt, (tBfd/ar atiJUoriut), in anato¬ 
my : the entrance ot the cai. See Aw atomy, p. 763, 
N' 141. 

^vniTnur Nervft. See Anatomy, p. 760. 
AUDRAN, (Claude), a f'lviicli engraver, the ftrft 
of the celrbrated arlilts of that name, was the fon of 
Lewis Audran, an ofiioer belonging to the tvuU-hun- 
icrs, ill file reign of Iluiey IV. of France; and was 
born ai V«ri» iu 1591. He never made any great pro- 
grefs in ibc a<t ; lu that his prints are held in little or 
NO ellimation. Ytl though he actjuired no great re¬ 
putation by his own works, it was no fmall honour to 
him to be the father of three great artifts, Germain, 
Claude, and Girard: the lalt of whom has immorta- 
Ur.ed ilic name of the family. Claude Audm retired 
fiom Paris to Lyons, where be rcfided, and died 
in 1677. 

Avdsan (Carl), a very «iniii««tengnm,' 
titer to the precediug, though 
hlscourin german; and 
his mtancy he difce»eTe4<^ 

■poAttott fta- the art* t ^ a. 

iQg, wbiebbe appeara t;fl ' fa —e . jb<c» 
went tfS^^ltoake, where ui t i i ti ei t feaml yRtttS. tliikt 
did bioi great hunotir. < At bn rakon,'' Iw adutted <b<t 
Xpecies o? cwaviiig wbieltiaperfdnBtd tWgiVTw 

only. He i^led *tPliT%-pNi|Kre-''it«'died 
witboul having e*er beji»-iBi|Mfaj|^ Ma^' 

It*, who dway* {peaks wftlHiwi^'idthr^ifeaipraife, 
attributes' 1-30 print! t» biiti4 'inmg&. wbi«Ji, the 
xnnvneia/iwl, a miridtiiy&OT> An- 
nabale Camccit<-’>< tfrW |ipHlM in ■ ihnltl'i £ram 

DonteouduatS 

part Oif bis,life, 
name of ji^aid,' 
oUtes witk ^ „ 

' Kaudi: Aid; theiK tnftetd’^ 

('Germiiii), tbe ddefl. fen of. 
|Mnadiw-»TtMt(J^ wCt’Wriii 

Jt' wi& '|bripfirvSiatta;af b tafat*' 

kba'jritfrt^aWar 

ahat^r-Upott hi* riMcB 

print* «W<fh did great boooof !oWs ^rw*«!^i,_, _ 
rit lyas mXiKh eftiisation, that- lie 'nHlidr<*;.-aw^ 

ber^f the acadeeiy cflaUilbed in dit tows, aisd-tho* 
£en a profclTor. He died at Lyoiis iit 1710, and left 
behind him four Tons, all artl&i t aamely, Cbnide, Be¬ 
noit, John, and Louis. 

AvDaAN (Claude), the fecond of this name, and 
£econd foil to Claude above mentioned, was bare at 
Lyons in 1659. and went to Rome to ftudy paint¬ 
ing; where he fucceeded fo well, that at his return he 
was employed by Lc Briii) to aflid him in the battles 
of Aleaaoder, whieh he was then painting for the king 
of France. He was icceived into the Koynl Academy 
in the year 1675, and died unmarried at Paris in 
i6Ba. His virtue! (fajs Ahbe Fontcnai) were as 
primeworthy as bis tal-nls were great. M. Hcmeken 
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mentious this artiH as an engraver, without rpfcirytng 
any of his works in tkil line. 

Audaah (Girard, or Gerard), the inoft celebrated 
artid of (he whole family of the Aiidrans, was the 
third fon nf Claude Audran mentioned in a preceding 
nrtirle, and born at Lyons in 1640. lie learned 
from his father the firft principles of deligii and engra¬ 
ving ; and following the example of his brother, he left 
Lyons and went to Fsrie, where his genins Toon b/gnn 
to manifeft itfclf. His reputation there brought him 
to the ki.owicdgc of l.e llrun, who employed him to 
engrave the iniile '-J Conjliinilnt, and llie irliiwt>h of 
that emperor; and for ihefe works he ohiaim d apait- 
ments at the Gobellni. At Rome, whitln r he went 
for improvement, he is faid to have lliulicd r.nier Carlo 
Marani, in order to perfeft himldf in drawing ; and 
in that city* where he refided three ycaia, Iw nigrdvc'l 
foreral fine platei. M. Colbert, that guut encourager 
of the arts, wai fo flruck with the beauty of Audran’* 
worki whim he refided at Rome, that he pcrfii;idc<l 
Lout! XfV. to recnl him. On his return, he applied 
himfclf affiduoully to engraving ; and was appointed 
cftgrmr to the king, from whom he received gu’ar 
'eiiCtfiaraffeinent. In the yjar t 63 t hewa- tinined cmin- 
fellor or the Royal Acadvn.r; and dird ar Paris in 
He had been married ; but Icll no male ilfuc 
bebi^ him. 

The great excellency of this iirtill .ihovc tint of am • 
other engraver was, that thou.rii he dievv iid;« ;.-bi\ ■ 
bunCrif, yet he contrafted no maiu'cr of hi* own'; !ii,i 
(niftfcrihed on copper fimply, with great tiu'b iind 
'^irh, the ftylc of the mafler wtiofc pictures he copi'd. 
Or yiewing his print* you lofe figlii of the e'lgui'c. 
and‘naturally fay, it is l.e Brim, it is Putiffm, it d 
M ignard, or it is Lc Kueur, iic. as yon turn i<» il 
prim* which he engraved from tliofe ma'lcrs. T..’ 
any one examine the battht above mi'iitunud frO-M 
Brun, the pri/ervaiion nf tht v'mng /'yriAt'r 
■bias PoulTin, ihe fejl from Mignard, a>'Cl the 

A Pawfuct from Lc Sueur, and ihci. pi-.'j ,• 
jutdldlyof the truth of this obfcrvaticii. Tbe r.L 
lawing jadiclous obfervati.ms by ihr Abbe boui ’i:. ', 
iabtn chiefly from M. Bufan, wiiU fome fm'iil %a:,i- 
idW'^d'.addUiuMSi will fully illullratc t.’ic iiieiii'.' ><t 
I Addran. ’‘ This fbblime ariiti, far froni con. 
'IrtiK a ftrrilc arraiigcinciit of lli-okci., and the 
i^Vtly cold aud afTeCled elcAnufs of liie gr..- 
..JltiiOT khc great cffcntials of htllorical citgr.ivi;i-.‘, 
fatt worka by a bold mixture of fic.‘ 
^ ld46^t ^ced together apparently «ithniit 
Oni^*-b(iCti^ll''air iuumtable degree of t-allc; iuid bat 
Iefi'''ib-pAl!A^\tBoft admirable exampliK id the llyle 
la Nriri^'griu^.CQOipofitions ought 10 be tu-ated. ILs 
gr^lefi works, whicb~have not a very h.intring ap. 
peaYBDce to tlie ignorant eye, are the admiration of 
true cennoilTeurs and pcrfuni of flue tafle. lie ac¬ 
quired the moft profound knowledge of the art by the 
cunftant attention and Rudy which be bellowed upon 
the feienee of dvfign, and thu frequent ufe he made of 
paiiitiug from nature. This gnat nun always knee/ 
Low to penetrate into the genius of tlic painter lie 
copied from ; often improved upon, and loiiieiimes 
even furpalfed him. Without esrcptioii, lie was the 
molt celebrated engraver that ever exillcd in the hifio- 
4 rical 
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We hate fcYcrul fubjefta which he eigrtted him hf the kitij. 


• vifid^e. 

"■'from hi 3 own dcfign*> tint manifcftrd »» much uftc 
HA charafttr and faciKty. But, iu the bmt/rt A- 
Utemdtr, he forpAHcJ even the eKpciTtattonB of Lc 
Bjun hitnfUf." Tljcfc couCft-of tlircc very large printe, 
Icogthwifc, each confifting of four pitted, wlticli join 
together, fi-otn Le lirun ; namely, tht pajagt 0/ tLt 
Gran'uut / rie laille of Aiitla 1 Pont brought to A- 
Uxandtr, after tiia dekat.—To thia ftt arc added two 
more large printi lengthwife. 00 two plates each, tlfo 
from Le Brnn, as follow; Alexander mterixg the tent of 
Dnnui i and The triumphal entry of Alexander into 
BAjlun. The former was tngrated by Girard Ede* 
link, and the latter by Girard Aiidrao. It is to .he 
seniaiked of all thvfe plates, that tbofe impreffioBS 
arc generally moft cfleetned Wkieh haVe the name of 
(royton the printer marked upon theau^Tbe 
from Peter Misnord, a large ^te, kn^wfle, .we 
defervLA particular notice. In the impreOana, th« 
ligurc in the clouds is Jiioo with her peacec^ behind 
Ikcr { in the latter, the peacock is oblkecated, luid the 

wings of an angel are added to the figore<, 

Aunasii (licnoii), the fecond fott of OeiWi^ 
tiran, was born at Lyons in 1661 , where' 
ed the lirft principles of deCgn aod cogri' 
the indrucliuti of his father. But feon a&er 
J'.ii'm, his uncle Girard Aiidien took him 
tnilion; and Benoit fo greatly profited hy htahatec- 
lions, that though he nerer equalled thofiibKaie ’ 

of his tutor, yet he di-fervedly acquhed great Mgt^Mtei^. 
N^y, the Abbe h'ontenai wide thii<u!ogi«ti|'MW^ICh!» 
mire in his works a lhareof lltofebeaudclwhi^Ve.^M^' 
ir) the engravingfl of the ilhtllrioui Girard," 
iionoured with the appellation of the kingV dign^ ' 
and received the royal penfion. He waa made ai'. 
iUiniciau, snd admitted into the couttcdH'I^IJ-' 

(lied unmarried ut Louaouer, where be lodihewtdsW 
17ZI. His manner was fouprded upon theb^ elearft' 
of his uncle. His outlines were firm and dett 
hia drawing correfl t the heads of ht| 
general verr exprclBve j and ths other, exlaem^ ,. 
marked. His works, when compared adft tbo^llp 
liis uncle, appear to want that mclloaradt «nd> 
iiy which arr fu cuafpiciioui in the Uftary 
/nore dry; atid the ro«»d dot# with which.’ 
liik flefh upon the lights are often .too 
]i) his mod finilhed platea, we find the 4 
(if the engrawng eatreinely nnt, vad 
great tafic and judgment. 

ed tha 
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He left three fens behind Kim ; one 
of whom was alfo cn engraver, an wc fiisU fee below. 

“ The mod roailerly and heft prints of this artitl (in 
Mr Strutt’s opinion) are ihofe which are not fo pica- 
Cog to the eye wt Hxll fight, in ihele the etching ' 
coiifiitutcs a great part; iutd hr has finiflted them in 
a bold rough llylc. The fcicntific hand of the inaftcr 
appears in dicm on rsaminntiofl. The drawing of the 
human figure, where it is (liown, is correct. The 
heads are expicfTive and finely finilhed'; the other ea- 
tremilirs well marked. He hat nut, however, equalled 
hit uncle. He wants thul harmony in the effeft ; his 
lights are too much and too equally covend { and there 
is not fufficient tlifl'ereucc b.twien the ftylc in which ' 
be hat engraved his kick grounds and Lis draperies. 
This obrervaltofi rcfi-ts to a fine {wint by him of Atha* 
llah, and ftich as he engraved in that ilyle. At ether 
times he frems almull to have quitted the point, end 
fttbftltuted the graver. But here I think be has not 
fo svctt^Ksceded. Tht tffrdi it cold and fUvery : iec, 
the Aadromacht from Sylveftre. One of 
pt{hts» is thU neat fiyle, fecmi to 'me 
fisaa.Ant. CoypeL" . 

fba of Genaain Au-- 
'o t. ^<K& wfaeaoc he - 
’.'(pf hii;hiu<lhca«’:,to' 



I lay be reckuued that which 
drinking from the which 
h'titi i a ciicular plate, from lie 
Auoa.* 

(hanv'was 
1 (C 






N (j'thn), Oas 

h(jm at LyoM >0 4 $$^ 
idtad inttrudhoot from kk libht ^-9^0^ 




iiug manner; and hts lotulc faepm was fuch, that 
in 17*7, be obtained'rtie lUle of engriwer to tht- 
king, and had a penfioa.aflowed him by his nwjefly, 
with aiiartmcnti in the Gobekoa ; and die follomag 
year he was m a^ a member of the Royal Academy, 
hie was Bo age before he quitted the graver; 

uad Dear M hit apartments affigned 


vAach i^iachfiiem'the ocic.‘toiitt 
-twtbqs^ei:^ KevikUt«tiytheu u fidt mode ita fsf-^ 
fietCnt. qoastity to ferve two or thaee •proviaeea,; H tW 
is » rdBiarkable'ninnery, whore none are reoeired hot* 
the daM^ten of the ancient nobility. The iohabhaota 
of Aveiro have the fingidar privilege, that no llnnger 
whatever can pafs a night there without leavo of tli« 
ix^ftrate. W. Long. 9. B. N. Lat. ^o. 30, 

AVELl.ANE, in heraldry, « croia, the qtsartcrs> 
of which fomewhat reCemble a fiibm nut, S^antia- 
Morgan fays, that it is the crofs which enfigna tho. 
mound of authority, or the fi>vcreigH*s globe. 

AVELI.INO, a city of Italy, in the kingdom of I 
Naples, with a bifhop's fee. It was almoft ruined by 

an. 
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AvtlSina an earthquake in 1694. It », however, at {>rercnt a 
pr:tr^’ rouCJtralle extenoin^j a mile in Icxf'th 

down the declivity ot a iiilf, Ui^lv drecta, but to¬ 
lerable hnufen. Tiie churches have noiiu“^ ^ rccom- 
tnend thrm, being crowded with monftrpus ontamcni*. 
in a liarharoin ftylc, winch the Neapolitans feem to 
h'avc borrowed fix'm the Spaniards. The cathedral is 
a poor building, in a wretched rituation, with little to 
attraft iht eye. The good people here need not run 
to Naples to ■fee the blood of St januarins: for they 
have a ftattie of St Lawrence, with a phial of hia 
blood, which for eight days in Aiiguft entertains them 
with a fimilar miraculous liquefadlion. Their only edi¬ 
fice of note ia a public granary, of the Coinpufite or¬ 
der, adorned with antique ftatuea, and a very elegant 
bronze one of Chsrlea II. of Spain, while 1 boy, call 
by Cavalier Colimo. The number of inhabitaota 
' amounts to 6000, fomc fay ic,oco. The bifliop's re¬ 
venue is about 60C0 ducats (1125!.) a year. - Tbe 
tnngiftracy confifta of a Syndic and four aB ' 

annual t which ofliees are engroffed by a ceitaiB nuAv- 
ber of families of fome diftioftio&* tbitt nfs^b^' 
marry nor anbeiate with the 
IS a ^nfidmble uanofiti' * 

qoititiet aadcoltiwiaf' 
loMeiivna'km -t 


A tr E 


Ami>« 
ctoua ^ 



’Hjjirf’ao'exqAo.t 

tbicotapify-; -W 

vi&lk cT 


nad bH|;«-b«flie«'Ot atasy 
Jbcfii llie Motiwfdi ana^r^aediirt^sC' 
riiag-ftoota with great a t< gr >tia ai 

JW£-MAR'IAt the. asrd falotadon bf 

t^e Virgin Mary, w^en he nought her the tidhin of 
titc tncanuitioD.-— It is become a nayer or farm a? d«- 
votioB is the Romilh church. T%e chaplets and ro- 
fhries are divided into fo many ave-marias, and fo many 
pattr-noften, to which the Papifts aferibe a wonderful 
elBcacy. 

AVENA, oATt: A genus of the digynia order 
belonging to the triasdria dais of plants; and in tbe 
sitoru isethed naking under tbe 4lh order, GramiinL 
Tlie calyx has a double vslve, and the awn on the 
back ia contorted. Tlie fpecies are 13 i f>x of them 
natives of Britain; viz. 1. The nuda, or naked oats. 


a. The fatua, or bearded oat grafs. 3. The pratenfii, 
or meadow oat grafs. 4. The pubefeens, or rough oat- 
grafs. e. The clatior, or taH oat rrafa 6. Tbe flavef- 
cens, or yellow nat grain. It it remarkable, that the ^ 
native place ol the fativa, or common oat, cultivated 
in our nu'^, '* alnoU totally unknown. AnCon fays, 
that he obferved it growing wild or fpooianeouny in 
the iiland of Juan Fernandez. But a vague obfervatioii 
from an author of that kind it not to be depended on. 

For the culture, fee Aoxicpltvxs, N° 137. 

Oats arc an article of the materia medica. Gru.-h 
made from them have a kind of foft mneilaginous qtiu- 
lity; by which they obtuod acrimonious humours, and 
prove ufefulin iaflaminitory difeafes, coughs, lioarfc- 
Dcfa, and tstulceratioof of the fauces. 

• AV£NAC£OUSl» functhing belonging to or par- 
takiw «ftW miture ^ oath 
A-V£NiAOE» ktr, a certain quantity of oaispaid 
'by-A tCMA to a landlord, inftesd of rent or fome other 
duiHi. . 

. . lAVEJllCHE, an ancient city of Switzerland, in the 
ctotonof Ibra, formerly the capital of all Switzerland, 
hiA MIS .fiiowi ks former gfeatnefs only by its ruins. 

7. N. Lit. 46. 50. 

afmall bqt ftrong town in Ftciicli Flan- 
the county of Hainault, fented on the river 
^nstf^ It contains about zyoo inbabitaiita; but the 
hoollM.are wretchedly built, and the Areeis irrtguUv. 
It.Bru iloMl^d by M . Vaubaniu a ftrongregulKi maii- 
' AlMMtt this place are a prodigious nuiubcr of 
proper for building, and ufed by fciilptors 
farfijiyu^' ibey are known by the name of Stouft of 
pya- . %. Long. 3. 40. N. Lat. yc. to. 

JnimiO, an ancient town of the Cavercs, and one 
«f of-thitkofi opulent in Callia Narboncnfis j now.^v;]y. 

.ttn -maiSa ^vence. Sec Avignon. 

' ^jlVENOR, an oflice belonging to the king’s ilables, 
provides oats fur the horles. He aAs by W'arrai.t 
Altt tnafter of the horfe. 
iV£N8,)n botany. Sec CAaiorNti.i.ui. 

>NTIN£ (Jolin), author of (he Annals of Bs- 
bom of mean parentage, in the year 14611, 
ia the country juft named. He fttxlicd 
adt* and afterwards in the tiniverfity u< 
he privately taught cloqueme and 
ni| .and in 1307 he publicly taught 
Poland. In 1509, he readlc^urcs 
t’spieoesat Ingoldftadt{ and in 15is- 
’■bc.foeccptor to Prince Loiii^ and 
Albeit the Wife, duke of IJav.i- 
TWftk the latter of tliofe two print (». 
tq write the AnaaU of Eava- 
rtaV the dukes of that name, who 

fhaAri a pafifiaD wra wm,.and gave him hopes that 
th^-vntdd defray the charges of tbe bouk. 'J'f lis woi k, 
which gi^ed ita author grot reputation, was frA pub- 
lilhed io Ifj4* by Jerome Zielglcrus, prufeiTvr ui 
poetry in tbe udherSly of lagolftadt; ana afterwards 
at fialil ia l$Sb, by Ni;CbolasCifKr. An aAVunt whirh 
Aventinc rcct-ived in the year 1519, A;iick Ig him all 
the reft of lus life: he wu forcibly taken out of Ins 
fiAct’s houfe at Abei-fperg, ud hurried to a jail j the 
true caufeof which violehce was never known : but it 
would probably have been carried to a much greater 
length, had not the duke of Bavaria iuterpofed, and- 

taken 
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AtenHiiui taken iKiikamej man into hu proleAion. Mr Bayle g 
It rensarki that tke iocurable'raeltncholy which from thi» p 
Ai^iie. time poffeiTed Awatinc wa# fo far from determining ll 
him lo lead a of cclibacyr ait he had done till be waa f 
6a, 'dut it induced him perhapi to think of marr^-ing. . 
^^e violence of thii aetn paflinn waa not, iiowefcr, To g 
nraat, but th&tit fitffet«dhtin tA-advife with two ofltis t 
Triendt, and confult certain paflagea of the Bible rela- a 
tive to marriage. The refultwaa, that it waa beft for i 
him to many | and having already loft too much tiitie, v 
cuntiderrag hiaage, he took the hrft woman he met i 


8 J A-T!: T 

grower of any foreft tree. It Mdom falla in tranf- jftT,n>aaf> 
planting ; and fucceeda very well in wet foila, in wkidl 
the othcia are apt to fail, llie oak ia but little ufed 
for avenuca Ixoufe of its How growth. 

I'he old method of planting avcuurs was with re¬ 
gular rowa oltrcCH, and this has been always kept to 
till of late : but we have now a much more magniticent 
way of planting avenues ( this is by felting the tiecs 
ill clumps, or platoons, making ihe opening much 
wider than before, and placing the clumps of trees 
at about 300 feet diftant from one another. lucacb 


with, who happened to !« his own maid, ill tempered, of thefe clumps' there mould be planted 
uglv. and extremely poor. He died in J534 •g'-d 68*. *«" it is tobeobferved, th8l thi8.ia 

leaving one diiigbtcr, who w*t then but two looutbs only to be praflifcd where the avenue 11 to be ot lome 
old. He had a foH, who died byfoK. eonfiderablclcngth, for in fliort walks this will not ap. 

AVENTINUS Moui, the feven hiiU ot petr fo fightly as fmgle rew-s of trees. The avenuca 

which ancient Rome ftooi The origin of the o«ne made by clumps nrv hiull of all tor parks, ihetwes 
Jvtnt'wui is uocertsiD s but this bill was ii» each clump Aouldbe plantcdabout 30 feet afundcr} 

Murcias, from Murcia the gaiddefs of 
a little chapel there } and CaRu i 2 in«i Apof^ tta^plt 


of I)iana{ likewife AenowiUifrom Kdriliuf who-wtstiA , fee bark them. 


andt trench fhould he ihiown up round the whole 
citnip, te prevent tlie^er From coming to the treea 


to build the city, and who was buried tbeR* It wtttkf 
ken within the compaft of the city hy AncafeMtrp^ 
I'o the raft it had the city wtUsjtathefnutikf.‘lBc‘f^MRo .. ' 
pus Figtiliiins: to the weft, the Tibert and id kaltlwA 
Mens I'ahitinus : in circuit two milm afid 

AVENTl’RE, in law books,-tBeansf'kfifiiMiiiir^'; 
caufiiig tilt draih of 3 perfon without fdosiy* ' 

AVF.NUE, in gardening, a walk plntasi^^ <9*^- : 
fide with trees, and leading to a bouu, 0^4, 

wood, See. ami generally terminated by iMMidfMlK 
object 

AU avenues (hat lead .to a boufe 
lend as wide as the whole front of the kM{c, if aliidef: 
they are better ftill, and avenues to woods Wid jii^ 
IpeAa ought not to be lefs tbaii 60 f^ widb 
ticec fhould not be planted nearer to om anotlwrato 
35 feet, crpcciaUy if they are treet of a fpr«adiw|^ 
kind ; and die fame ought to be the diftancy, 
arc for a regular grove. 

The trees nioH proper for avenues wUk 
Englid) elm, ilie lime, the horfe chefnut,-the^AMN>Ai^ 
chef nut, the beech, and the abele. The 
will do in all gtouiids, escept fucb as lOT verj! 

(halhiw, and this is preferred to all 

caufe it will bear cutting, heading or loMHMpHHj 

manner, better than moft others. '1^ roujp^wpjHPB 

Dutch elm is approved by foBfe^ binfeyr^«iWt^||||g^ 

growth ; this is a tree which 

well ] it is alfo green almuft 

ever in fpring, and continues faiifeajfegg.jtt.i^V 

makes an incomparable hedg^ ' 

other trees for lofty efpalicn. 

Its natural growth and fiseikadife. 
u proper for all pbeea that ^ eo« mti^ ntpQp^ 
to rough winds. The coBuncm dicftttt wiQ dtr very 
well in a gdod foil} aad rifes to a ci>nfid|Mble hei^K, 
w hen planted fonrwhM ck&; thotlgb .vbcu it Bands 
fingle, it is rather incliaed to (prad than to grow tall. 
The bee&bila beautiful tree, and nstnrilly grows well 
' with utX||B|wUd Sates hot it i| lefa to chofen for 
avenucs 9 [Bhe before mentraiieA becaufe it docs not 
bear traowiKltng wgU, hut is very fuhJeA to mifearry. 
l.atUy, 'i%c abele ii for any foil, and is the qukkeft 
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fault# 

.tharli 


ohferi^ tiHU thh ehantdcrfiiKt hrm left tiias.aify in 
the reft of the AAbiansJ He was bred,” ebatipoes 
that author, •* ia a phyfical family, his father and 
grandfather being both praAuioners, whoio he always 
remembers with great graUtude and hoaoitr. We have 
bis own teftifflony thatbe bad a regular educationi aud 
that he not only learned what properly belongs to a 
ph^cian, but out of a great defire of knuwlc^e, 
every thing beCdcs which relates to pharmacy or fur. 
gery.” Dr b'rcind afterwards obfcrvea, '• that be wai 
Bverfe to quackery, and rejeftsthe idle fuperftitiont ol 
aftrologcrs; and throughout all his work profeffea Wra. 

feli 
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fclf fo much of the dogmatical or rational fcft, which 
wai dircf^Iy oppolite to the empirical, that he has a 
great deal of veafoning about the caiUcs and fymp* 
turns of diftempers( and as in his theory he chiefly, if 
not only, followsi Oaten, fo he quotes him upon alt 
occafionr, oftmer than the reft of the Arabiaut do. 
Nuthwithflaiiding he is fu Galenical, there are fcvcral 
psTticulart in him which fcldom or never occur io other 
authors; and there are fome cafes which he relates 
from his own cuperiencc, which arc worth peruCng." 
He wrote a book entitled, TayaJJir Ji’lmada'wdt •w’al- 
(jdiir, i. e. “The method of preparing medicines and 
dietwhich is much elleemed. This work was tranf* 
lated into Hebrew, in the year of Cbiift 1280, and 
thence into Latin by Paravicitu, whofe tcrfion has bad 
fcreral editioos. The author added a fupplement to 
it, under the title of Tame, or a Collefiim, He alfo 
wrote a treatife Fi'laatuiyal v/a’laugbJiyatt i. c> " Of 
Medicines and Food;” wliereia be treats of tbdr^ua* 
lities. 

AVERAGEi in commereer $gBl£ea (he 

and mislortunes which ha^^« j^^Mpa 
goes, from the time of 
their retnni and unh 
luadi. I, Tbe 
oonGfts iotbr extru^^ 

9 ^tfar'M 
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, ebintt bif'j 

dt'inSi^.iW'dcipagi^ 

futtaio^t for' 
the TD^thsfii 

CO 


capouri afeending from the hot bowels of the earth, Areyprs. 
beiog denied free paffnge to the upper atmofi>hi‘iK,‘~'v~«' 
floated along the furface in poifonoiis mifls. Tlul'e 
circnmftanccs produced horrors fit fur fucU gluomy 
deities I a colony of Cimmerioau, se well fruted to the 
rites as the place itfelf, cut dwellings in the bufom of 
the furrounding hills, and officiated as pricila of Tsr* 
tarus. Supcrflttion always delighting in dark idea^, 
early and eagerly feized upon this and hither (l«c 
led brr trembLng votaries to celebrate her ddmal or¬ 
gies i here fhe evoked the manes of departed Leroes— 
here fhc offered facrificet to the gads of hell, and at¬ 
tempted to dive into the fecrets of futurity. Puots 
enlarged upon tbe popular theme, and painted its aw¬ 
ful feenery with tbe Uroagefl colours of their art. Ho¬ 
oter briogsUlfflei to Averims, as to the mouth of the 
infcnal gbodci { and in imitation of the Grecian baid, 

Virgt! cooi&iAa faia hero to the fame ground. Whu- 
C»rr fatied tbitber, firft did facrifice; and endeavoured 
to.ywpttiatc tbe infernal powers, with tbe alfiflance of 
. tone prieftswbo attended upon the place, and dire£)cd 
tbe iQy|bie performance. Within, a fountain of pure 
wetei' broke out juft over the fea, wliiclt was fancied 
Wbw t‘*eb> of tlK river Styx ; near this fountauB was 
' tbie drade t and the hot waters frequent in thofe parts 
wene&wofcd to be branchea of the burniHg Fhh'ii'V- 
tboo. 'Tbt poifoDous efBnvia from this I.-hc were faid 
eobc'fo ftnmg, that they proved fatal to bods cJidca- 
to. ty over it. Wgil aferibes tlie exhahtt am 
itfelf, but to the cavern near n, wliioh 
iiSiei jivtrnut or Cave of the Sily/, a«)d tiirough 
*!wh(eb(tbe''l^oets feigned a defeent to hell. Hence the 
prlipC^ DCBt of the lake is Laeu/ jfverni, the “ lake 
om. I^«afcjni,** as it is called by fume ancient au- 


IbOtai. 

4tevMfl. '.tt . ... 

'tbw mcrmnit^ who fead giMs albMier: 

pay to tbe inafter for bit ttoewf tbiim ostf 
aad dsbre tbe freight. Hence it iKXpfeSed in the fatlh 
of U^ng, paying fo much freight for the laid goods, 
with primwe and average sccimumed. 

AVERDUPOIS. See Avoiaouroii. 

AV£RNUiS, a lake of Campania in Italy, near 
^iir, famous aruong the ancirntf for its poiTunoof 
quditiea. It u dclcrihcd by Strabo as lying withia 
the Imcrtne bay, deep and darkfomc, hirrounded with 
Aeep butbs that harg threatening over it, and only 
stccdfiblc by the narrow palTage through which y«u 
fail in< ' Black aged groves ilretched their boughs over 
the watery abyfs, and with imptnettable foltagr ex Jiid- 
ad aliholL every ray of wholrfome light ; mapliiuc 


boKaelfof thefe lhadet remained unimpcached 
>y ages: Hannibal tnaixhed hit army to otfer 
'e at this altar; but it may be furp'*ded he was 
this afi of devotion rather by tbe hopes of fur- 
ffldkaigarriloD of Putcoli, than by his piety. Af- 
Kigo of Ufldidurbed gloom and celebrity, 
btre of light was let in upon Avernm ; the 
difpelled, and with (Item vani/hed the 
lake: the axe of Agrippa brought its. 
rotind, diflui'bed its ilerpy waters with 
room for all its malignant effluvia to 
rttiSinfie lif thefe exiialationi, as deferib- 
baa appeared fo very extraur- 
arsisart, who know the place in a 
a*rg* thefe accounts with exrggc- 
'vatiB^J WfMMiynNbvm diinkt them entitled to more 
now^ bo ebferaes the air is feverifli 
«oa.dailgswHU,'\0|!tlM IcBwKood faces of the viue-dref- 
fcn» wboitOTe TuMeiwd dire Sibyls and^lie Cimmerh 
aofftotlM poflelEoiLof .Uk templo, moft mefiilly tedi. 
fr. .Bdccaocio rdstoi^.thaw dofing his reOdence at 
tne NeapeditM eoutt,'<fce rmfiaet of this lake was fud. 
dcnly covered wi^h .dead SOi, black and lioged, as if 
killed by £nRicfubaii{«eoM c^uption-of .. 

At prefeottbe lake aboius^ wltb tepjdii .tbe Lu. 

crine with eel*. -The change of fbrtoac rn.tbcfe laLrs 
is Angular: Is the fplcndid days pf imperial Rome 
the Lucrine was tbe ebufen fppt for the briUiuut par.- 
ties of plcafure of a voluptuous court: now, a flimy 
bed of rufliei covers the feattered pools of. this onre 

beautiful’ 



bcMtifut fl«rt of Tatrr : while Sond» rtUe^ram! «’ if>ou h*d t«ucUed ths V- 

■ -tiSS; he .a. h. p.a.e P„. 

. JLr^^on betwe« Cum. »d A«rnus. than but regular and gradual. After- . 

the abode of a prophetef* } ef^aally « the '' j, ^hen the learw return to their former Cttution, 
jK,fitiv<lT f»id by hiftoruna to haw dwell >a a careni commonly in a quarter of an Ivour or lefa, 

under theCumew dudel. . . . j q ^ ^antt a» to be almoa imptrccp- 

AVERB-HOA in botany : i gen« of the ^can. « « m 
> _ i..t_*.1 *>!■. nMtaffYiiiadaiiot plants} 


I.XXV. 
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AVU-KK-tlWA »n oov—j . - ft..;- • . 

dria order, belonging to t^ ? ?“**» 

and in the natotal method r^BE ‘jJ 

der, C/wnw/r/. The caly« b« !? 

e, opening at top } and the ap|fe orfnut »a p<>ta- 

gUous, and divided into 5 
y\z. the blimbi, the eanaibobr «hd ^ 

tivea of the Indite. . ., 

r Tlte fecondof thtfe, thec»B!Dbolh,a«»«H“ 

HU. Traff. t I»e lecono » . lot pcftlBag > 

v.,1 the eanrue or » TemarMw* u 

power fomcwhal fmuUr to thofe fp^** •*JSS 
which arc termed /«>i« //*«/.• 
touched, moving very percepttWy. In 
moviBR faculty extend* to the braoche* | 
hardnef* of the wood, thU cannot 
camrunga. The leave, are aherott^Plggi 
no odd%ne; and ihe.r ««oftoomn^^«^ 
day time arc horiront J, or on '“e f«« 
branch from which they come •«. 
cd. they move thcmfelvc. 
great a Lgree, that the two oppofiM 
another by their under Me*, and J5>: 

fometimea cither ciwne into contaft of 
other. The whole of the ®f 
ftnking the branch with 

hard fSblUnce : or each leaf can be m^el^e.hf 
making an in.preffion that (ball not eat^ ^5 
leaf. lo this way the le»v« on one to of 
may be made to move, one afwr anotberv W 
opwfiie continue aa they wew: or yM_TO 
them move akeraately, or w flwrt m • 
pleafe, by touching in a 
wilh to pot in motion. But tf tK: l 
though made on a fuitle IttS, be 
on that pinna, wd 7 o«^i*« on th^ 
onea, will bt nSt€ttA by rt. lfc|?»«th«it 
ptreui fenfibility of the IWf. 

ii,ay be made in it wkh a^pflif 
out oeaftoning the fm8»» ^ 
be cut almoft enlir^ 
continue unmoved, whfftSflT-e 
leaf wilh the finger •'.1?^ ' 
will uke place aa 

,U either tow* it fb as only to affeA 
t or without me«Kng With the leaf, touch ^ 

rwith any fim» I»in‘e^ " * P” f ^ “I’**' 

■ ireffisg^ the Univerfal petiedu* near the place 
a 


tiblc. 


On ftitkinc a pin into the univerfal petiolns at i« 
origin, the kaf next it, which ia ah^. on the outtr 
fi.k, moves firfl, and then the leaf on the oppofitc 
fide, next tha fecond Uaf on the outer, f® *”'• 
But this reenhr progwffion fddom continues ihtougu- 
‘ fonheto«s on the outer fide of the pitma feem 
(0 be iSt&iA both more quickly, 

«than llwfc of the i-oer} fo that the fourth le^ on 
buWf fide frequeniljr moves as foon as the third on 
ih* iwnri and terteama a leaf, c^cially on the inner 
^ * w not nave at CS. whdft ll»fe above and be- 
. ........r )pcrtime. .Sometimes 

ttaharatove fooner 
wir^.’place.where 
■Raa'-a^a 


'f- 


the 

(brunches 

wMllitlMvea 






Muy|} »»p 




rdfc 



®S., ehJw’ta iBeirpbfi^or Aemaptf^c for^ 

'tnat loabr»oeh,whiehw«sc«it tWgh« fwhi 

oaober ay to leave « fufoeoded anJy by a httle of ^e 
haih ho thWfcer than a tfcead, the leavea sect day 4id 
»ot rife fohigh aatheothers } bulth^ m green a^ 
*eft, and, oh being touBhed, moved, but.« a maA 
le& degree than fortoerly. e - _ 

After funfet ibe leave* go to fle^ 6rft 
down So a. to toacb on. .nothw by^r uder Ueae 
they therefore perform rather 

at bight of thcmfclve* than they can I* ‘2 

the dw time by eitemal imprefiwa*. ^«h i 
leBi the raya J the fun nmy he coUcatd on a leaf 




Averfion. 
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AverroH to bHfn % hole in it, without occalioning any mo. 
tion. But upon trying the experiment on the petio* 
lus, the motion h as quick as if from Itrong [rercufliun, 
although the rays be not fo much concentrated as to 
fiiulc pain when apphed in the fame degree on llic 
hack of the hand. The leaves move very fail from 
the cleArical iliock, even although a very gentle one. 

AVERROES, one of the mull fubtile philofophera 
that ever appeared among the Arabians, flourilhed at 
the end of the nth and beginning of the latb centii. 
ty. He was the fon of the high prieft and chief 
judge of Corduba in Spain: he was educated in the 
univerfityof Morocco; and ftudied natural phtlofopliy, 
medicine, mathematics, law, and divinity. After the 
death of his father, he enjoyed his potls} but iiotwith* 
ftanditig hi* being exceeding rich, his liberality to men 
of hstcr-s in nece&y, whether they were his friesds or 
his enemies, made him always in debt. He wn after, 
ward* llripped of all his potts, and thrown into priloB, 
for herefy ; but the opprefluna of the judge vriw ^K. 
ceedi-d him, caufed him to be redored to hia foemer 
employments. 

He died at Morocco M 
excef&vely fat, thooffh ’' 
iH hit oi^ta ia iIm 
Waa 'faUpied, 

-WM o^; 

pjl^Kefic ^ 
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Kra'i0ft,i|HMApb«.1 
that* 

MBB " 

hidbedi;/ 


tt-t *. > ' Iv ' f' > 






dofetae.. 


have an aJTc&ion to oneperfon 5 vre have an averllon to Aretifi’' 
another; the former difpofes us to do good to its oh. II 
jeft, the latter to do ill. An ;;**.. 

AVERTI, in borfemanlhip, is applied to a regular ^ 

Aep ur liiolivn ciijuiiicd in the Icfl'oiis. In this fenfo 
they fay /or avrrte, fometime^r rrouff, and fat tfrcolf, 
which u denote the fame. The word is oiere Frcneii, 
and lignifie* advifed. 

AV £8, one of the Carribee illands, 451 milen fouth 
of Porto Rico, with a good harbour for careening of 
(hips. It is fo called &om the great number of birds 
that freqvent it. There is another of the fame numr 
lying to the northward of this, in N. l.at. 45. o.; and 
a third near the eaftem coail of Newfoundland, in 

N. X.it, JO. j. 

Arsst the name of Linnrrus’s ferond clafs of 

Mhswk. See ZoouoOY, N” 8. and ORS'iTiro(.uGY. 

AVfiS^U.RY, (Robert), an Englifh hi(lori:m, of 
whom Uttk more is known than that he was kerper 
.^ika'TCSiAety of the court of Canterbury in the reign 
air Sdwsud III. and confequcntly that he lived in the 
century. He wrote, Memoratifia ^ejU ma^nljic] 
sajir AfigU* domini Rdwardi urtii foji conqutfium, prr'- 
.fsrinpjsev taBit frmitus quihu/ilnm gfJIU dv Umpnf 
, ffitfU fit deirriAi Edwnrdi /ecundi, qu.t in rrgnli Att- 
gifiw ,'rt FraneU, Ac in Aquilania er Bti/jtiniii, 
non imuiM fid Dei potenliti, eonfigerunlt per Kol.ertvn' 
dt Jhefiurj. This hiltory ends with the b.ittlc of Poie• 

. . tien, abovt the year 1356. It continued in manti- 
tiQ^lse year lyao, when it was printed by the 
Thomas Hearnc at Oxford, from a manu. 
fcrlpt,kqlpitgmg to Sir Thomas Scabright. It is now 
ml be«<^ ym fetree. 

That !/CV 2 Z 2 «ANO, a town of Italy in the kingdom of 
hut . HojitM, IB the Farther Abn17.ru. It is built on an h|. 

^ tooft InipeirtjMible declivity, one mile from the hike 
®f Cehino, to which an avenue of poplars leads from 
baronoial callle- This edifice Hands at a little di¬ 
ce from the town, it fquare, andfianked v^iihtowm; 

.-jwas orOfiled by Virginio Ordiii, to which family thia 
' Otaiay other great brdifhps beloueed, before they 
^■tfere^wctAcd from them in times of civil war, and 

.d to the Colonnat. Aver.r.ano was founded 

conuins >700 inhabitants, and twu ivli' 
nitiet within Its walls, which are indeed 
a condition. The houfei are in grneiul 
there are fome Urge buildings and opulent 
of gentlemen, not poFell'ed of fees 


CQittaf Ifp ieafoB or^Fofi^di^ ^^ .. 

hiU-to'thc Cbnftwh-theology, wMih it ii»> 

laorul. But the diftisdtioa wit.bchl fe^stdatn i -nd 

khia divorce of fahb from reafee w*t rejefied 
dodonofthat time, and coadeaned by theUftcom. 
cU of the Latenn under I>o X. 

AVERRUNCI (oEi) t certain gedi,wlw& bufi. 
befa it wn, tccordisg to Pagan mology, to avert 
mbrortinet. Apollo and Hercules were of the number 
of thefe gods «mong the Greeks; and Caftor and 
PoQux among the Romans. 

AVERSA- a town of Italy in the kingdom of 
Naples, vith^^up's fee. It is fituaied in a very 
fine plain, in £. l-ong. 14. 20. N. Lat. 41. o. 

AVERSION, according toLord Kamei, is oppofed 
to and noito'<^r, as it commonly is. 

VoL. II. Part II. 


Noiwiandy in France, which 
-a^ointt. It extends from FaUife and 
vXiRtQtaS u ^ fea, between the rivers Divlm, 
V-iebod Tenifaea. ^e amble land is (liff, and pro. 
daca bn -gooid' com 1 hot they fow fainfoiu ; 
vMdi fticee^t f» [smH that they have five good crop'; 
focctffivetyt they hhesnfe fow ihiz and hemp; and have 
B'vtft ^nttty (» i^pla, wHh which they make cy¬ 
der. Horfet are bred ^re in great numbers; and 
the tflhabtUoU Atten the oxen which come from Poie- 
tou and Brittanyi 

AUGEA8, hi fabulout fiiftory, was king uf Elis, 
and particuliurly famed fur his fltblc, which contained 
3000 oxen, and had not been cleaned for 30 years. 
Hercules was defifed to clear away the filth from tbia 
fiable m one day; and Augeni promifed, if It'e per- 
4 R foimc'l 
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Augment formed itj to give him a tenth part of the cattle. This 
1 ta(k Hcrculc* is faid to have eiccutcd by tufoing the 
mt iifg. Alphcuit through the llside j when 

Aligtus rcfufiiig to (laud by hii engagement, Hercules 
lltw him wi«ti ilia urrc>w8, Hnd gave hi* kin/jdom to 
I'liyicus his fun, who had fliuwn an abhorrence of las 
father's infincerity. 

AUGMENT, in grammar, an accident of certoiii 
rciilcB of Greek verbs, being either the prcltxiog of a 
f^llabh-, or an tnereafe of the quantity of tiie initial 
vimih. 

AUGMENTATION, in a general feofe, is the aft 
■•f adding or joining fomething to another vvilh a defign 
m render it large. 

Auoms.nta'i ion is alfo ufed for the iddicatncnt ot 

thing added. ■' , . ' 

Al’Omi N r ATiON was alfo the naote oTa court ere^ 
>’(! 2’i Hen. Vlli. fu called from the aagmcutatfoat ef 
the revenues of the crown, hy the fiipprefGon jof. rrfU 
g'l'ju.' lioufes t and the office ftill remaioa, whcrn^lhiM 
-e many rurioiu records, though tbc couit baif tfecB 

(lill'olved long finer. . 

Aucm t'N r A THIN, ill lieraldry, are addlitoQale^aigca 
u- ci.nt i'.inmtii', li..|ueiilly given as partici^btMtkv; 
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bires and other ornaments: this is likrwife fuppoited Augflurs- 
by eight pillars with bafis and chapKers of hrais: the 
other rooms are lundfomcly adorued wi;h very line 
painiinga. 

Ill llic fqusrr, near the towuhoufe, ia the fdiintrtii'i 

of AugailuB, which ir. a marble bafoo, fiirrounded with 
iron balhiAradcs fncly wrought: at the four vomers are 
four brafs llaiucs as big as ihc life, two of which aie wo¬ 
men and two men ; in the middle of ifae baton is a pe> 
dcllal, ut the foot of wiiich aie four large fphinxes 
lipiirtHig water utit of tlieii brcalU ; a Itulc above thvfo 
ore foui* infants holdiug four dolphins in their urms, 
which pour water out of thiir nioniLs; and overthefu 
infatilt arc fefloons and pine apples 4II of biafs; upon 
the pedcQal is the ilaluc of Angudus ns Urge as the 
the.life. Tile fouclain luolL lomarkablc nrxt to this is 
thut of Hercules, which is a hexagon bafon with feve- 
nl brafS'figurci, partiiularly fltrcuks engaging the 
bydriu ■ Another curioiily is the feerct gale, wineli 
sya^coitlrtyed to ki in petlons Ihfcly in tirac of »var ; 
iti^iVi'tiMoy ongiocs and divifums vriih gates and 
kn^' md apartmenis for guards at fomc diilaiiccfron 
pafle^fcri arc exitmined, that it ia 
way ; the 

.and fhut, by un- 

looks like eqchanCr 


^.1||-sqw^ S^... 


of bi^iioui, and gmeially home either in 

rim or a <-oniuii ; a-. ba\c all the baronets of £ngUnidi''^-'wC^.,-w-uevwi • •• 

V 1.0 bavi borne die aims of the province of .UMcr iti ' f-UrtpOa* of whisii 

iitland. .. 

AUORE, cr/Awcxi, an inflrumenT u&dby cw» 
penleis and,imnvrs to bore targe round Iwki) ai)dcoai«' ’ 
lilling of a wooden handle, and an iron blade terinis^tcd 
at bottom with a ileel hit. 

AUOSIiURG, a city of Germany, cipttal«rthe taini/i 
circle of S.ndiiu, iVnicd near the confluence, of; tbe' .. 

Aideeh .iiuhLech, in one of the moft beautiful phini fq 
that can be iinagi.ird. Jt is one of the larg«ft‘«iid 
handrumtil cities cf the empire ; but iltc fortiflCations 
arc after tlic oM in.mncr, and very inegular} the ftr 
lire broad and llraight ; the houfes inoilly of tint' 
plallerid and whitened without, oradunicd in^-pai 
ings} the rell arc of free Hone ; thc^urcbe«.a(t 4 ' 
tains are geiu-nilly ornamented with fiaa fipirts^bc^K 
Many r>f the churches arc (lately, and •dom^. 
with curious wnrkniau<hip and painting*, 
of the city creflcd by the noble family of tltf ', 
who arc lords of (he adjacent couBtty, coo! 
r.d lltots crofsv.-ife, contaiaiog toti bouiet^e'^; 
people that inhabit them are 
penficm. Its magnificent towahoac;^- 
to that of Amtlerdam, it being a styt 

building, with a marble pdrti^r*t -a*-’--i/r-r 

front, wiihin the pedireeni,-la w t^iC churtbess 

■ ^ 1 -« 1 Ttr-. ..>t Ai it^^^Dcd with and.bas on*Atery-gi»cwJ 

ahir. , l.'be cliBic^ of St Croix is Ainc of the hand* 
fomeft in Augfburg for architecture, paintitigj fculp< 
turey gildJog, and a fine fpirc, 

.The inhabitants look upon Auguftua Cdar as the 
founder of the town.: it is true tliat that emperor fen^ 
a colony there i but the town was already, iouudtti, 
though he gave it ilie name of Auj^t^a l'iniJil:cqriim> 
Augfburg, indeed, ia uiic of ihc uldslt Lowae in C^cr- 
niany, and cue of the moll rrmaikabl^j^-them, as it 
is there and at Nuremberg that you.meet with, tho 
ftlJctl marks of German art ami iudiiliry. In the 14th 
and iiih ceuturici, the contberce uf this town was 

the 



u^C'nb^, is G^iC ib^ 
be. 


holding a feeptre and glolx . M - kp. CM^^'irf brnft 
gilt, faid to wi igb aaoo wdrtt | tbemet ponal iinif 
a very beautiful reddilh marble, ever wbicb is 1 bokony 
of I he fame colour, fuppnted -by two piDsrs iff White 
marble; over the gate there nv tsTaksvige gri&ii of 
br^fs: moft of the .rootna .are waiofeoned a*d ceiled 
.with very Cute timber t the.great hall it very mgni^. 

, bent, and paved with marble { H is no feet long, 
\’.|^roadii and 52 luglij aadiSts roof is Cupponed by eight 
'umii uf red siatblrq theceilmg of the upper wall it 
(ry curiuuH wurkmanfiiip of ptiliflicd a(h, conftfting 
Sn'partmeots, the fquaresajid parvneU uf wliich are 
c tiled with gilded fvulpturcs, aud filled ivilh pie* 
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Altgfliuirp. tHe mod fxtciifivtf of any part nf foiitli Crrmaiiy, and 
coiiinliutid much to tlic civihyatioti ol llic coiiiniy by 
thf work* of nrl and variety of mccii.irict to the com- 
loit and convciiicaee of ide winch it v.ai the means of 
jiiiiudiii iiiy. Mitiiy tliinjjs orijjinattd in tliiB town 
wdtich huve had a frreat iniliicncc on the hajipiiirfs of 
mankind. Not to mentiun the many impoitunt diets 
of the cnipti'e held here; licrc, in ijjj, did 0 council 
COfilirm tlic order ior llie rcllliarv of priefis ; here, iu 
1530, wai the confilfiop o< faith cl the Prutettanta 
laid before the emperor and other elhites of Germany 5 
Btid lure, in was fijrricd the famoua treaty of 

peace, by width religious hberiy was Icrared to Gcr» 
many. 

Though the Protcflants were very jrewerfu' ut Augf- 
hurj;, they coold not keep tlicii jV‘'U*d : for the Ba¬ 
varians drove them from hence ; but Guflavus Adol¬ 
phus redored them again ini632;6itce which tbne they 
have continued there, and fliare the govFrnmeiSt'«ita 
the Cutlmlics. In 170^, the eU^or of Bavtthiinok 
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peufablencceflary.hy threatening tbetowu with doing Aupfl 
fo, u oflenlays It under cimtribuiioi). But luit lias, be* !• 
fidesthis, other means of keeping the h gli council in ^''^“'' 5 ^' 
a ftatc of dependence, tofecure iifelf frum thisoppref- 
lion, the city fe^ks the enipcror's protettion, upon 
whom it makes itfclf as dependant on the other fidi, 
fo as to be indeed only a ball which both courts play 
with. The emperor’s minifterto the circle of Sudbiii 
generally rrfidci here, and by fo diring fecurcs to tua 
court a perpetual influenee. There arc always An ill inn 
and Pruffian recruiting panics quartered here, and the 
partiality of the government to the former is very re¬ 
markable. Inthewiirof I7J6, the ciliacns were di¬ 
vided into equal parties for the two eoui is. I'he L'.i- 
tbolics cbnfi^rtd the emperor as their god, and the 
ProteftAiitt i^d the fame by the king of Pnillla. Ttir 
flame of retsgion had altnoll kindled .a bloody civil W 7 t- 
ajnorigft theai.—The bilhup takes his name from thr 
*suvp, blit fcAdca «t Dilliiigco. Pie has an incoine of 
•boilt iQfdOOl. pv anuum. As a proof of the 



tl'c city after a liege of feven days, and deisiohflied (hs (fabti'oiffl) of this place, tlte pope thioughout his wh'Ic 

progrefa met nowhere with fuch homuiis as he d'd 


hiriillcacioiw : however, the battle of Huebded #efio- 
Jed their liberty, which they ftV eajny iwider 
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Ifteii, ^1 


■otty. 


toy* 

waywronte peop'ie Ko{'-ge^4k:ii^- 
fmril'Remand £sr tb«h'ut dfferdi, 

1^Mjlt*gcn»citt, th^atiw prevent . 

OMfined to the faull rdigiout works wliKi&liie 
etfesrhere by Capitehm'nn)Ak« li^iey fsrtiilb all 
ntimy -WTth little pifiures for pr^er books, and tO' 
bang in the citizens houfei. Thkre is an acadeiny of 
arts inflituted here under the protcAion of tbe magi- 
Urates: the principal aim of wdiieli is to prodace good 
HKchanics, and preferve the msnufafiures of tbe city. 

This town, which is 9,* milts in circumfercnccj con- 
taifle, according to Mr Rirlbeck, hardly ^o,coo inha- 
bitbntsi hut Mr Nicolai makes them about 35,000, 
and fays there are aS.ooo boufes. 

' ITiis city Iht its drinking water from tlir river Lech, 
which runs at Tome diflanetfrom it: and tic aquedu^la 
which convey the water an much to be admired. As the 
court of Bavaiia hasit iu us power to cutoff this indif- 


bare. .This he owed to his friends llic JcluiCii, w.i 1 
have fiiJl,great influence. L. Lung. to. 58. K. I.-.'.. 

44. X4. 

- Aaoiavra ConffjfUn, denotes a r<'hbi.it< d tiniiillM't 
of faith drawn iqr by I.utiu-r and Mi-laiiflh..>ii, <.'i 1 , 
half of iliemfclvca and other a'uunt rifitit.cvB, .1 
Brefeiited'ki j530 to the emperor Chaihs V. at t!..- 
of Augulla or Aiiglhiiig, in the name of I'n' 
*bwSffeiic body. This conlcirion contaim, 2S eluipi>.ii ; 
oTwueb the greatell pait is employed m repielentiup, 
wkb perfpicuity and truth, the religious opinions of 
she Prolcftauts, and the red in pointing out the er- 
nl]« and 'Xbufes that occalionud their fcpatatiun fion: 
. the cborch oS Rome. 

AUODR, an olfice-r among the Romans appolniel 
forctel future events, by thechaltiiing. ihglu. ai- J 
ding of birds. There was a eollege or cofiuminity 
theio, confilling oiigiiially of three members with 
'. WpeS to the three Lueiivs, Rhamnenfes, ami Taiien- 
. fes} tfteneardt the number was inciialld to n-ne, four 
whan were patnciiiis aud five plehcianK. 'i'liey ho; - 
VtMi'Mgnrid iltn or wand, as the cniigii of their .nulho- 
their dignity was fo much jvfpeiRed, that 
inw neverdepoftd, nor any fuhllitnti’d in their 
,,^tbouglvthey (hmild hecoovicitd of the moll c- 

i.;;..i.j-;-;SV(l^^i?9iAJLs-.foilKthii>g relating to the augurs.— 
~ WftniDents arc reprefenud on fevernl aa- 

■tf 'i.:- 

J iij W WV that given by a prieil, on his flifl 
Milcr, called alfo by Viirn> 

■ •JllittvtijiL Satltf tliofc wherein the difcipline and 
of aunry were laid down. 

AOGURALE, tbe place in a camp where the ge- 
nend took auf^ia, Thii mfwered to the Augvraio^ 
rniM iu the cicy« ' • 

Aucuraii is alfo ufed in Seneca for the enflgn or 
badge of aa augur, as the ibuiui 

AUGURATORIUM, a building on the PaUtine 
iDonnt, where public angaries were taken. 

AUGURV, in Us proper ftnfe, the art of fore¬ 
telling future events by obfervatious taken from the 
4 R 2 chattering, 
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AuguTf. cluttering, Tinging, feeding, and fliglit, of bird*; 

though it i« ufed by fomc writm in a more gcueral 
TiguiHcntiou, as compriring all tlie diffcrcut kinds of di> 
viiiaUuii. 

Anbury was a very ancient fuperQuion. Wc know 
from Hefiod, that hoftianjry was in part rcguhited by 
the coming or going of birds; and mo(l probably it 
had been in ufe long before his time, w aflronomy waa 
then in iti infancy. In procefs of time, thefe animali 
feem to have gained a greater and very wonderful au¬ 
thority, till at lad no i^air of confcqueuce, cither of 
private or public concern, was uudertaken without 
c«mfi.*.ing them. They were looked upon at U« io- 
tripreters of the gods s and tbofc who tiycre qualified 
to uixirHland their oracles were lirltd.ABtong tb< chief 
men in die Greek and Roman &c»Be tbc 

affeilurs of kings, and evui of Hwva 

ever alifurd ftich ao mfiUutioB a« a.college 
inuy appear in our eyes, yet, like all olocr. «ttaa«»>. 
gaiit liiliitiitions, it hod in pait its &oiB<MtaiT«' ^ 

When men cor _ 


J 
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Stilling- 
iliii’' Cl 
Irnxiar ''J 
i*A 1 tf. 


Hau.l f.ju'uffm ertii, guia jii i/ituniVj/ lUu Aujruft 

Jir^i-N/uM. . ii 

Blit to return to Ariflopiianea. The firft puit of 
the chorus, from whence the fore^cited paifuge ia 
taken, fccius, wiili all its wildaefs, to contain the fabu¬ 
lous cant, which die augurs made ule of in order to 
account for their impudent impoiitions on mankind. 

It fets out with a cufmogony ; and fays, That in the 
beginning were Cluos and Niglit, and Erebus and 
Tartarus : That llierc was neither water, nor air, nor 
Iky : That Night laid an egg, from whence, after a 
time. Love arofe : That Leve, in conjundtien with 
Erebus, produced a third kind; and that they were 
die firfi of the immortal ract, &:c. 

AUGUST in a general fenfe, fonic- 

thing majeftlc, vcutrablt, or facreJ. The appeilaiion 
waa firft. conferrwi by tbc Roman fenate upon 0€la- 
vius, afoer bia being coufinned by them in the fovc> 

Ttigp power. It was conceived as eapreiling fome- 
tkiog dime, «r elerated above tlw pitcli of oiankind, 
men confidercd . the wonderful nigiotba, gf:.being derWed from the rerb “ 1 increafe,” mn- 
birds, how they difappeared at ooce,-and ajp^egrad'', fumjyjn htimaumfirliiQ auifu.i. See AucusTVt- 
.(.rani at (Istcd times, and could give no guc& ; 4«tH!,UIT, io cbsoaolegy, the eighth month of our 


liiey went, it was alinuft natural to fuppofe, ycBlt, 

ulivcd fomcwhcrc out of tiic fphere of this earth,ahe 
pi'ihapR approached the cthercul regions, wbcK 

converfe with the gods, and thence be eaabkd 
ro pic«li£l events. It was alniofi natural &>r a fuper- 
iUiious people to in:.igiiic this *, at Uafi to beUerc ivaa 
foun as (ome impodor was impudent enough to a£ti% 
it. Add to this, diat die dirpofition iu fone bbda t*- 
imitale the human voice, laufl. contribute much.to tbt; 
ronfiiniatiun of fuch a du^lriue. This i&ftitutiua .of ■ 
nngury fecros to have been much mure ancicRt thsA 
ihat of arufpicy •, for we fiud many inftaac^s of the £uC> 
nici ill llomcr, but nut a fiiigle oac of the Utter, tho* . 
lieqiicMt mention is made of facrificcs iu that author, 
liom the whole of what has been obferved, it Trent*; 
probable that natural iHigury gave riTc to rrl^iiMU 
i^iiry, and this to nruiptcy, us the mind of man mak 
a very cafy traniition from a little tiutli to a great die^' 
ofetror. - 

A pafTiige in Arifiophancs gave the liiut for.th^Qli<^< 
ubfervatious. In the Comedy of the Birda, he 1 W^“ ‘ 

one of them (ay this: ' Tlie greatefi bleflutf*. wj 
ran happen to you, mortals, are derived fiomiMii ; 

Wc (how you the Teafons, vis. Spring, 
tuinn. Tlic crane points out we.tilM 
when ITic flies with her wamiog noU^ititg 
bi«U tl»c fiiilvr hang up hii rudder 
;iiid every prudent ninn provide htmte 
guriricuts. Next die kite appeoriage 
i.'afuri, via. when it is time to Awir 
that the fwallow iufoims you whMUu ttinc.tooiit.oa. 
lumiiHT clothes. We are to you ftdiU tW enotut^s 
Ammon, Dodono, ApoUut (or, after coofuldiig 
\ou undertake every thiag 1 mev ri n odsfei puMufet, 
inarriagcs/ &c. it ffcms not iaprobidde, that 

the fame traofitiou was made io the .i^alatiuns of 
»icu which appears io the ]idcf a vrordi ( aod dsat they 
were eaSly induced U> sHmk. that the Tnrprirmg fiwr. 
fight ol birds, M to iIk time of migmtioa, indicated 
foinethiiig of a divine nature in them ; which opinion 
Virgil, as aa Epicureaa, thinks fit to eater his preteft 
aga^d} when he fays|. 



cAugud was dedicated to 
IjMcaufe, in the iame 
.^khrice triumphed in 
lUwaaa wpirt, and 

.••TAc.j^'iAnd.io.the Adri" 

(fit- Ragn&t fubjef 
i-a*-'- 4 *-''Sf'.- . • ''i 
Jtt'Kotth'Atteiini. 



'«! the BhfaWf .feoted 
oa the Doruu 

AdoroeeriMs, a: tovru of Gallia 'Bclgkg p. 
Tn^ vilhige ttUed at the bead ^ the 

iit.ga. ' Rhuse northwards, but from the ruins, wluch are iUlt- - 
to he CttQ, appears to have been a coi^derable colo¬ 
ny, at the difiaoce d* fix miles front Bafil to the caft. 

AvMirA a town of Cahia Bdrica ges 

the Axuna : fu called fi'om Auguftus, and wiu great 
probability fuppofed to be the Noviodmiuin Susdronnm 
of Cxfar. Now StiJpHity on tlic river Aifne, in tbs- 

nil. of Krancp. Srr Knissows. 

Ai’avst .1 ToariiwriMi, a town of the T«uri&i at tho 
foot of the Alps where the Duria Minor falls into tfa« 
Fo ; now Turin, the capital of Piedmont. 

Am-ttJ Trtia, a towfi of the a£qui« near th« 

fpringa 



AUG 


r^ringfi of Uic river Anio in Italy; now Titu, in Um* 
. bne, or in the rail of ilic Cainpagna di Roma. 
Augiir.in. AvavsrA Trev.rurum, a town of the Treviri, a 
people inbabitin;; between the Rhine and the Mrufe, 
but efpeciaily about the Mofelle; now 7 'riert, or 
Trruett io the circle of the Lower Rhine on the Mo- 
fellt. 

^iKSviTA Vimlfltcorum, n town of the Licatca oa 
the I>icus ( ealls-d by Tueituit n noble colony of Rh*- 
tia i now j^uj’t'urg, capital of .Suabia. 

ylv<'Vii.t Hijloria, ia the hiltory of the Roman em¬ 
peror* from the lime of Adiian to Curtnus, that iS( 
irom the year of onr Lord 177 to aSy* compofed by 
fix Latin writers, J^.\. Spartianua, JiiIiiir Chpitulinita, 
AiX Lampridiui, Vulcatius GaUicanut, Trebelliua Pol- 
liu, and riaviue VopifciiB. 

AUGUSTAI.es, in Roman antitjuity, an epithet 
^Iven to the flamens or pricits appointed to facHAce M 
Au^uftua after his ileification ; and alfo to thje Isdt V 
fl^amts celebrated in honour of the faiac priaee oa tisf 
fourth of the idcR of Oftober. 

AUCUSTALIA, a fellivai iuRituted by tfie 
tnaas in honour of Augu&ut C«fir,’QH bn raturnitv 
Rome, after having fetUed-,p«l|Ce,-i<i 
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Syria, Afia, and Parti 
wife btifk aa akax tir 
AUGUSTALI^ 
Rriiw jbjUfinrrTii 

'AO.&aSTINsV A 



«M'aBUtody ikiCM ta 
AevtT'Mcevp^ to cea^sA'^k. 
pmA aai » nenk to Riem*)«tc<ii 
^ 'foenfanf bit suSmi, and t« dtfifa 
of icettun' queftioni. Tlufe mai 
thetB S-fidlf and fevtrd books, vefttteats^ otMfitt, mH 
ohMHBCBts iartht chnrcbet^ Hit boKwCi, by thc lmd 
>DeS«i^;cTt, gave Aueuflin direAioM concemiBg tha 
fettling of epifcopal mi in linuln ; and ordered bm 
tot to ppll dovfl the idoltemplea, but to caasert titOm 
into CbriftiaB churches; only deHroyiag the idok, add 
{prinkliBg the place with holy water, that the nativet, 
by frequenting the temples they had been ahvsys ac« 
ea&onedto; ttiightbc the kfs (hocked at their entrance 
into Chriftiaiiity. Auguftin refided principally at Can- 
♦tibttry, which thus became the netmpoUtan church 
of England; and having eilablilhed bidiops in feveral 
of the cities, Iw died on the *6tb of May 6c7. The 
Popilh writers aferibe fevoral miracles to him. The 
•faMCvailM of Uie feftival of St Aiigulbo '.vaj luA cu- 


joined ia a fynod held under Cuthbert archbifhup of Augaftiha. 
Canterbury, and afirrv.atds by the pope's bull hi the 
reign of King Edward III. 

AUGUSTINE (St), an illuftrious father of the 
church, was bom at l iiagult, a city of Ntimidia, on 
the 13th cif Novembet 3^4. His father, a hurgefs 
of that city, was called Aj/ivWa/; and hut mrithu, 

Jtftniea, who being a woman of gre.it viitne, iui'luictcd 
him in the principles of ihe Chriflian rcHgio'i. lu 
his early youth he was in the rank cf the catechunur.., 
and falling dangrrouily iU, earneflty deiircd to b.. bap- 
tlted; but the violence of the diilcmpcr (•e.'..‘iiig. !tlr. 
baptifin was deltrcd. Hit father, wh.i xvan net yet 
baptized, nadic him fttidy at Thagaftr, Mudaura, aiid 
afterward at Carthage. AuguAme liaving read Ci¬ 
cero’s bouka «F philpi^by, began to entertain a love 
for wifdoar, ^d bitnfelf to the Audy of the 

holy fci^nres i nrrercbelefi, he fuffered himfitf to 
b^'Iedvc^ by the Manicbcant. At the age of iij, 
he'Muamd to ThagaAe, and taught grammai, and 
at£b frequeeisd the bar: he afterwards taught rhetoric 
.At 'Cartkage with applaufc. The infuleuce of the 
leboWiat Carthage mnde him take a ivfolucion to go 
to R-OUM, though agiinA liis mother’s will. Hire alfo 
he had naiiy fcholari; but diiliking them, he quitted 
RoAie, and fettled at Milan, and was chofen piiblic 
profellkr'of rhetoric in that city. Here he Iind oppor- 
tuukret of bearing the fermons of St Ambrofe, wliirli, 
together with the Rudy of St Paul’s tpidks, and iIk 
BAAOBT fiOB of two of his fricuds, tletermined him to 
rettbift his mors, and quit the ft A of the Maniilieuns: 

Vaiin the jad year of his age. In the vacation of 
iir^tka the year 3t6v he retired to the hoitfi’ of a friend of Iuk. 

lunm Friwsiu/w, where he fiiiouHy applied Limfelf 
to tbe Audr of the ChriAian religion, in order to pre- 
pA*e Ithnfm ferbi^lifir, which he received ,u L.iiLci 
is tlie year 3^7. Soon after this, his moiher came to 
him at Milan, atid invite him back to Cartl;age; bu; 

OAia, whither he went to embark in urdcr 10 lir 
. Ac died. He arrived in Africa cbuut the end 
year 3H8 ; ami having obtained a garden plot 
«ri(hoAt the walla of tbe city of Hippo, In aAuciatcJ 
, Ul»Uf «tlh tt other perfuni uf eminent fnnAity, who 
thein&lvei by wearing leathern giidhs, 

'ed,tbere in a monaftic way for the fpace of t hi re 
ckerciiiBg themfelvea in fallmg, prayer, Rudy, 
day and night : from hence fpriing 
maro, or eretettes of St AiiguRiui', 

«f siendicaois; thofc of St jeromc, 

•tkerl, being but branches nf this 
About thia tiinr, or before, Vale- 
^aiaA his will, ordained him 
paSSiy^iietAiiMWai'ke cootiuued to rrfidc in his little 
nodiRery, wak hia brethren, who, renuuming all 
pesrpmy, ^mflilbd tkeir goods io conunon. VsUrin ., 
who appamted St AnguAine to preach in his pUic, 

•Unwed him to do k in kit piefcaoe, conirary to the 
caftom of tbe cboxdiet in Africa. He explained the 
creed, io a geavral rMncA c^ Africa, held in 503. 

Two yeOnafter, Valerius, fcaritw that be ioight be m. 
ferred to be b^op of another'cmui'ch, appointed mm 
his coadjutor or colleague, and cauded Um tu be or¬ 
dained bifhup of Hippo, by Megalu* biihiip uf Ca. 
lame, then primate of Numidu. St AugiiRine died 
the aSih day of AuguR 430, aged 7G yearfi, having 
lud the oiisforlunt to fee hit 'couuliy invaded t>y the 

V'luduls^ 
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Aviciib. 
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'No one eompofcd with greater facility than Avice* red 
wriiinp, when hr fat down to it, jo page* gene¬ 
rally in n itay> without fatignine iiimfdf. ^e doc* 
tori; of Chirat, having made a ceuledioii of objedUoni 
Hgaiiilt one of hii» tnecaphyfjcal workf, fent it to him 
•t ffpahan by Cafem. Thia learned man, not arriving 
till towards evening, came lo Avicenet’a houfe, with 
whom he fat difcourftng till m^nig^t. When Cafem 
was retired, he wrote an anfwer to the objettioniofthc 
Chir^eiana, and finilhed it before funrife. He imme- 
diati-ly delivered it to Cafem, telling bim, that he had 
made all pofTible defpatch in order not to detain him 
any longer at Ifpalian. 

Avicenes, after hia death, enjoyed fo gnat • trpu* 
tation, that till the t ath century be wia preferred for 
the lludy of pliilnfopby and medichw to aDlth ^edc* 
eelTors. Hia worka were the only wntingi in'TOgae In 
A hooli, even in Europe. The foBowfng are'tbettkki: . 

I. Of the Utility and Advantage of Scteaeef> 
hooks. 2. Of Innocence and Crirrnmdity, II liboki.' 

3. Of Health and Remedies, XVIIl booka. 4. On > 
the mrana of preferving Health, HI booki. 
nons of Pliyfic, XIV books. 6. On AftrbaMdul 
Olifcrvations, I hook. 7. On Mathematic 
H. Of Theorems, or Mathematical and TheSltrfTtJi; 
Demonftrations, I book. 9. On the Anbte 
guage, and its Proprieitct, X books. lO. Oh the' 

J. all JiHlginciii. 11. On the Origin of the Sodl, and 
the Refurreflion of Bodies, is. Of the end w 
diould pnipofc to onrfelrcs in Harangues aod.FhJka*' 
foplijcal Argumentations, tj. Demonftratie<i 
collateral Lines in the Spheic. 14. Abridj|Cdht fiC 
Euclid, ly. On Pinity and Infinity. lS..Oa.^^hy» 
fica and Mctaphyrics. 17. On Animals ao^ Vegt^ 
blea, fire. ifi. Encyclopedic, so s't^(nei;-*-aMBe, 
however, charge him vhh having fiolen^whit lit pM>* 
lilhed from a celebrated phyficiaii -who be«) kk 
mailer. This man had acquired fo much lionotirj 
vrealth, lliat he was folicited by many to take 
font to be his fcholara, or even his fervaou}' Igst 
jng nfolved not to difcovcr tbc.fecreti of hk ilt^ hti. 
would receive none of them. Avieenes's moth'et Cw O^ '0 
the following Aratagcm: She offered him berdbfl.me 
a fervant, pretending he was naturelly deaf 

the youth, by his mother's 
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; the capfule is leathery, romh-Iike, and monofper* 
s. There are two fpecies; the tonientofa or 
downy, and the nitida or fhiuing. The feeds of the 
firll are faid to be the Malacca beaut formerly kept 
in the Ihops (though this » doubtful), the kernels of 
which were c.itcn as almonds. The plants producing 
the Mahacca bean, as it is called, ia rather thought to 
be the BoutijI CenHtnam. 

AVIGATO rf.Afc. SecLauaus. 

AVIGLIANO, a froall town of Piedmont in Italy. 
E. Long. 7. f. N. I.at. 44. 40. 

AVIGNON, a city of Provence in France, the ct* 
pital of the county of Venaiflln, and feated on the 
basks of the Rhone. It it an arebbiibop’s fee, and 
the refidence of feveral popes at this pla^c for 79 years 
lias itnl^red it confiderable. It ftill belongs and is 
fubjeft to the pope, who fends a vice-legate every 
ihrae yem, who in fome fenfe is the governor: and 
Idr Bwidhtmm is of opinion the eccleusfiical poveni- 
ncBt here il-(nort for the benefit of the people than 
H xhftj were fobjetft to the king of France. Near the 
Rbong there it a large rock, within the circumferenc: 

'tipoa whbh'is a platform, from whence 
' bn • vF the whole city and llie placet 

mile* and two fur. 
tral iH built, its. 


and 

felted thofe defeat fo weQ, that'tbe phrOdwt 
makin? feveral trial# to difeover the rralio glFr 
took the boy into bit fcrvice, and by 'dccrec^ 
him fo far at to leave his writing 'i^ca In^ 
when he went abroad : Aviceiitt 
to tranferibe thein, and 'cifrkd 
ther i and after the deat,h 
them under his own name.- IttddIdarW 
he lired but y8 years, that he w«t a vrabderef‘aM a 
fugitive, and that he was mncfi addidted to h» pita- 
fures, we fliall have fome diiScnlty to coaedve bow he 
could find time to eompofe fo matiy worki. Pbyftc, 
however, it indebted to tiim fbt the discovery of cafita, 
rhubarb, miraboltnt, tamarinds ; and from Intn alfo, it 
is Lid, came to US the tin of making fngar.. 

AVICENIA, F.Aervew A«jArAamt*«! A genus 
of tlie aasiofpermia order, belonging to the didynareia 
cla& of plants; and in the natural method ranking un¬ 
der <hc 40th order, Ptr/onats. The calyx is qoinque- 
partite: the corolla it bilabiated, the upper lip fqua- 

2 
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afioriutf-rk.theb^. ' AfteriMrA 

[^‘ob^bt JO ftepSj'yea' i^iiM to Jiwfiy 

-iSeai |woi^ which gi^ fe o y e r f'.-u ytra«a^ 

• WT-tK chdr^h ^'tbe Idt'band,' yob' 
irhicb equal the fia^hi Italy. Tbe g^t aki^ tt^y 
magnificent, and is adorned with tfiirint that tontxint 
the relict of we know not hew many faints. The ttra. 
fbre of the facrifty is worthy of the curiofity of Uie 
traveller. The little palace where the archbrfbep re* 
fides it formed of three bodies of lodgings, tecompt. 
imd wirb courts and fmall pavilions. It ovrrloidcs the 
Rhone, the city, and the fields. 'I'heie buildings and 
the mint adorn a large fquare, which ia the comman 
walk of the inhabitants. 

In Avignon they reckon feven gates, feven palaces, 
feven colleges, feven hofpitals, feven monaileries, fe- 
nunneries, and feven popes iriio have lived tberr 

in. 


ven 




A-vignon, in 70 years. Tlie ftceplcs are numerous, and the bells 
arc never at rett f one of filvtr iu nmj only on the 
death of a pope. The church of tin; Celrfti.Ks is 
very ma^iuGcent, and full of line niuniimrntt. and the 
reft are not without their curiofitics. Tlic univurfity 
has four colleges ; and the place where the Jews live 
iaadiftindl quarter, froru whence the Jews whrt pay 
triliiite dare- not llir out wilhuiit yellow hats, and the 
women ntuK have fumething yellow about their heads, 
to diiliiiguilh tlicm fruiii the Chrilliar.s. Their nuni> 
ber is very conlidcrable in a very coiifiiicd place, where 
the only way of enlarging their abodes is by building 
theii buufes highei'. Their fynagdguS is fo dark, that 
tlicy are obliged to light lamps. However, they are 
forced to hear« monk preach a fermon every week. 
Acrofs the Rhooe, here, extend the ruinous andde* 
oayed Mches of tliat bridge agatnfk .which Madam* do 
Grignni) was fo near being loft, and ufyrhich Madune 


dc St vigne wakes terrified meotion. It «ai demolfft* ;g|«wiog plentiftwr. nes 
cd in 1699 by OIK of the inuadatioos comraon to the -o{ Fnnce. The oerry 
Rhone. Wlicn entire, it was uot left thM-t quarter ' tt.a greeii,.tp 

of a mile iu length; but being fo natroyir. ..at sot.fo it «£'u aftriogen 

permit two carriaget to paCa d^rer*. who 

vioully painters, wh 

ou w min(n«o/thV 


</I Ptirarca: and add, with great limplicity, that Avigno* 
Laura lived upon the oppofite fide of the river, under |i 
the bed of which was a fubterranean paiTage by which 
the two lovers villtcd each other. Nothing is however'”^” ^ 
mure certain, than that thefc arc the ruins of the cha¬ 
teau belonging to ilic lords or feigneurs of Avignon; 
and the bifliop of Carailhm relldcd in it during the 
fiequrnt vifila which he ufed to make to Petrarch.— 

The poet's dwelling, was much lower down, and m arcr 
to the bank of the iSorgiirs, as evidently appears from 
his minute defcriptiun of it, and the rclution he gives 
of his quarrel with the Naindi of the (Ireain, who en¬ 
croach^ during the winter on his little adjoining ter¬ 
ritory. No ^enaini of it are now to be difoernrd. 

Ifelosy this bridge there is an ifland where the Sorgues 
join* the |U> 09 C»Tn which are fcveral houfes of plca- 
iUK. . 2 m 4.r(Mg.4. C^. N. Lot. 45. 57. 

^ tAriMw Sirrjt fniit of a fpeeies of lycium; 


« Asrra, rire. imit ut a Ipeeies ot lycium; 

igyvwiog plentifuuy near Avignon and in other parts 
oi France. Tbe be rry u fomewhat lefs than a pea; 


fl -u France. Tbe berry u fomewhat lefs than a pea; 
:r ' tta ^ploitf'ia greeii,.ipproacbing towards a yellow; 
0 .awiit ii «£' aa aftriogCBt and bitter tsile.—It is much 
s tbe d^rtr*. who ftain a yellow’ colour with it ; 

y .^..aiii.by, tbe painters, who alfo make a line golden yel- 

t- 

AVILA, a city of Old Caftih-, in .Sjiain, fc;-tfd 
■i 01) an eminence on the banks of tbe river Adaja, an.I 
IS ici fight of the tnouotains of Pirn. It is furtificd bi)iii 
. by nature and art, having a wall 9075 feet in ci.-cum 
adorned with a6 lofty lowers, and 10 iisii;'- 
irVjH^:^Ua. -There arc 17 principal ilrect.., the < 


Though '^be 

^by'fbl}, 7^ ihe kieamhent rock 
.aa^toaeoingMbiackiOv^itsfui&ce.’^^bl^itC^il^^V'*'^ 
lagiX)^ tfaUKaie of iMdibn. by a nan^pfSag^^ 
iiaubeduRciy precipitated in a ct£;ade down a >ocky 
ditasdf where it foams over a nuttier of vail detached 
d^et, which intercept and impede its progrefi. They 
are covered with a deep green mofi of many ages, and 
have prebidily tumbled from the mounMini that over¬ 
hang tbe torrent. The rocks themfeKei, which for- 
round and inveft this romantic fpot, are worn by time 
and the inclemency of the weather into a thoufand ex¬ 
traordinary and fautaftic forms, to which in agination 
gives fliape and figure. Un one of the pointed extre¬ 
mities, and in a fituaiion which appears almoft iuaccef- 
fible, are feen the remains of an anckni cattle, pro¬ 
jecting over the water. The pealanis call it // Cajldlo 
VoL. II. Part II. 


^fhJUtMih are generally good, and fomc uf them tVjtcl',’- 
'.''iit.'^^'iikefq uares, aooohuufcs, nine patiflir.',au in ii<y 
. ilB^t>;l&erie^ leven nunneries, two colleges, niitc )n>i'. 
KjMty, l.$i;^pel«, and an allowance of 10,000 duca'v 

•>4!e*^CqT''ibe msdotenaace of orphans and other poor 
hu an. uuiverfity, and a rotil'idcr«blc b'. 
Ides a noble catliedral, w hirli has eight di;^, 
canons, and tbe fame mimber of n>hv>i' 
fiandsin the middle of a line litvgr pii-i. 
with mountains, and covered with ' 
leyardi. There is likewife a inai ufjn.r-' 
K. Long. 4. 13. N. liji. 43. 35. 

Dnall town of Alcntcjo in Portugal, •! 
Bcc, with a caftle near the river Avis. 1 1‘\' • ■ 
order of the knights of Avis have tiic. 
Xoag. 7. e. N. l.at. 38. 40. 

lui order of kuightliuod m 

^a^^,ta 1 ui>-from itie Moors, in the reign 
Portugal, it was garrilbiitd byfe- 
|Sag^^ 7 a^qned the title of knights of St 
a >ocky was Toon after changed hir 

detached km^M,'d'A*i*» which the king gave ihrm, 

s. They and Vbkber $lt^TaDOv«d from Evora. 'I'he badge 
igei, 'and of^ihe eider n m 'green crafs fiery, and they ubfei vc 
hat over- tbemle'ttf.St Benddld.- 

hich fur- AVISO, a tom chiefiy ufed in matter* of com- 
by time metce to dnote in'advertifenent, an advice, or piece 
ifand cz- of intelligeoce. 

igination AVISON (Charles), orgsnift of Kewcaille, and a 
eel extre- difciple of Geminiani. was the anttaor of an cfl'ay on 
. iuaccef- mufical cxprefllon, publifiicd in the year 17^2, in which 
tie, pro- are fomc judicious rrfle£\ions on muCc in genera], but 
7 Cc^cllo bis divllion of the modern aulhora into cktlfes is uthcr 

4 S fanciful 



J 


fanci&;l tkin juft. Throughout bia book he celebrates A 
Marcello and Geminiani •, the latter frequently in pre* gain! 

Judicc to Mr Handel. In the year 1753 caine out re> ftrait 

markfi on Mr Avifon’s elTay on mudcnl exprelCwn, the toget 
author whereof firft points out fuodry errors agaiiift. acni] 
the mica of compothiun in the works of Avifon. In the ' 
the fame year Avifon republilhed his elTay, with a re* mites 
ply to the author of the remarks { and a letter, con* fai)d 
taining a number of loofe particular! relating to mufic expc< 
colleAcd in acoarfe of various reading, unqueftionably ftroy< 
written by Dr Jortin. Avifoo promoted and aOifted A 

iii the publication of Marcello's mufic to the pfalmi A 

adapted to Englifh words. Of his own compofition ihtps 
there are extant five colIcAiooa of coneertoa for vip* Vola 
lilts, 44, ill number; and two feta of fonaus for the the a 
bnrplichord and two violins, a ^aecies of eompofitioa 15.1' 
link known in England till hie time.' The imfic of- A 
Avifon is light and elegant, but it motporiaaiii^}... Pcloj 
a neccflary confeqiicnce of his-too clofeatUnmCBl.lo fiood 
the flyle of Geminicini, which in a £nv pivticuhM 0^7 Itiiiu 
he was able to imitate. , ■ ,A' 

AUK, in ornithology. SeeAtcal. ftadii 

Bishov’s AUKLANO, a towQof Uiebtfli^stdof A) 
Durham in England, fituatcd on the rivor Worn It dipcc 
is n fandluary for debtors; and here the biftiop hi** 
piin.-i'J)' palace and a noble park. W. Long, a, 57« '-. A 

J+- 4 +* ' 

AULA, is (ifcd for a court baron by Spelnun; by A 
Inme old ecckliafticul writers, for the nave of aohurch, 
and fometimes for a court yard. , • A 

ytut.A Rf^Ut or P.egii, a Ecourt cftabliftied by'W^*, Poy 
liain the Conqueror in his own lull, compofed'of m at 


AULI.S (anc. geog.), a town of Dccotia, over a« Aulis 

f sinft Chalcis of Euba-a, on the Eurinus, where that II 
rail is naiTowed j and wliieh were fometimes joined ^**"^*^“ 
together by a molt or caiifeway, (Dtodoins Siculus) : 
a craggy filuation, (Homer, Nunnius) ; and a nlbgc of 
ibc Tanagraci, ( 5 (rabu), diflant from Chaims three 
mites: A haibour famous for the reiider.voiiHiif a thou- 
fai)d ihips under Agamemnon, previous to tl»c Trojan 
expeditiou, (Livy, Virgil, Pliny.) Now entirely de* 
ftroyed. 

AULNEGER. See Alnagek, 

AULON, anciently a town and dock or ftation fiw 
fitips in lllyricum, on the .Adriatic ■, now ValoMt or 
Volana, a port town in the duchy of Ferrara, on one of 
the mouths of the Po, on the gulf of Venice. £. Long. 

15. N. Lot. 44. 50. 

Avlon, or AuhiMi ancienHy a town of Elis, iv 
Pcloponnefus, cm tiie coofines of Mcflenia. Here 
fiood. a^emple of .£fculBpius; hence the epithet vy». 
ImiU'jnw that divinity, (Paulianias). 

* Greman iMg sicafure, the fane with: 

fiadium. 

AlTLPSs ■ towa of Pxcvence in Franc--:, in the 




with 4. title of 


Ttgurie. 






king’s great officers of llaie, who rcfided in his palaca^ OppMe} 4 
and were ufually attendant on his ])erfon. This caitrt end 
was regulated hy the article which forms the. deveath- ottay-jM 
chapur of Magna Charta, aud efiabhihed ia Weftmio* 
iler hall, where it hatli ever fince contiaiied. See 
Xing’s Bkhch. ■ 

AULCESTER, a town of WarwickOnxe io Eoga.- 
bud. W. Long. 1. 47. N. -Lat. 52. 15. ‘ 

AULETES, in antiquity, denotes a 
One of the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, fath^ w 
puira, boie the furiiamc or denomination of AmJ^uu. ,y' 

AULIC, ai) epithet given to certais ofBocn.afih^f 
empire, who cumpofc a court whioh decides, 
appeal, in all pruccfl'es entered in k. Thua ^ 
au/sc eouncH, aulie chambtr, omUc cow^l»r%- •;. 

The aulic council is compofed of a 
isa catholic,* of a vice chancelkr^ 
arrhbilhop of Ments ) and -of-1 h 

whom are Protedaiits and nbi» flarkail— •- pg'i 

divided into a- bench of lawyer^ aad dviiya fnTW fW fl i D| a fa k 
emperor's court; far which roaiW h 

Jluium ua^eraUtrit, the empke^t «ad’a^.- difehafgi 

council. The aulic court eeaCu a 4 France. 

* mperor ; whereas the imperial chnnto of in ed, he a 



ttofnw-of 

ai^ Zdtchfield, the .pnrvy^^! 

laft of aU mu promoa 4 ;tn'mttr 
jo^ck ed'Dasham, He lihcwile ewjoy^ the oftejet' 
frrd htrt cbanctller, and traafurer of Eoglra^ 4 apdi 


perpetual, reprtfenting not only the drceaftdienperw, greateft geniuiits of the age, particularly with the o 
but the whole GcrzaMic body, which isjrpated never Itbrited Italian poet Petrarch. He wasallb of a meft 

Jr.. ■ • 111.. ««- 


tt iprd kfrt cbaAetllor« ud treafvitr of £og|j^ 1. 
difehargea two importnnt embaffies at the cowt 
France. Learned bimfelf, and a patron of the Utro- 
ed, he maintained a coTTcfpondence with feme of the 
greateft geniuiits of the age, particularly with the o 


to die. 

Aulic, in the SoAomk and foreign nniverfities, is- 
an ■ A which a yotmg divioe maiotaina upon being ad- 
soitird aJuAor in divinity. It begins by an harangue 
d.l ^chancellor, addreifed to the young doflor, after 
receives the cap, asd prefidca at the aulic, 


faamane and benevolent temper, and performrd many 
fignal aAs of charity. Every week be made eight 
quarters of wheat into bread, and gave it to the poor. 
Whenever he travelled between Durham and NewcafUe, 
he diftribnted eight pounds flerling in alms; between 
Durham and Stockton five pounds, between Durham, 
and Aukland five marks, tind between Durham and 

Middleham 




Auni) 


Aura. 
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Middlelian five ponnda. He founded & public library or vapour 
at Oxford) for the ufe of the ftudc-nts, which he fur* 
nifhed with the belt coUeftion of books then in England; 
aod appointed five keepers, to whom he granted yearly 
falarier.. At the dilTolution of religious houfes in the 
reign of Henry VIII. iDnrham college, where he fixed 
the bbrary, being dilfolved among the reA, fome of 
the books were removed to tlie public library, fome 
to Baliol college, end fome calne into the hands of Dr 
Oeorge Owen, a phyfician of GodAow, who bought 
that college of King Edward VI. BiAiop Aungervyle 
4 ed at his manor of Aukland, April 94. 1345, aud 
was buried in the fouth part of the crofi liAe the ca> 
thedi al church of Durham, to which Itf had been a be* 
nrfa^or. He wrote, i. containing direc¬ 

tions for tbe management of his library it Oxfm, ami 
M great deal in praife of IrBrniiig, in bad Latio. 2. £• 
fifiaU familtarium } fome of which are written t» tbr 


AUK 

The word is Latb, derived from the Greek, 
gttillf vine}. 

AURACHi a town of Germany with a good caAlo, 
in the fouth part of Suabia, in the duchy ot Vv^irtem* 
berg. It is the ufual rtridciice of the yoiingeA fons uf 
the hovfe of ^^rtcmbcrgi and in fcaicd st the foot of 
a mountain on the rivulet Ermft. £. Long. 9. 20. 
N. Lat. 48. 3$. 

AUR.£, in myrfiology, a name given by the Ro* 
mans to the nymphs of the air. They are moAIy 10 
be found in the mcient paintings of ceilings; wheie 
they are repreftsted as light and airy, gcncriiAy v/hh 
long robes and fiymg veils of fome lively coluui or 
ether, ind finttering about in the rare and ])lealing 
dement olXgned to them. They arc cliaraAcri^ed as 
fportavr ina hippy i° themfclves, and wcUwiAicrs to 
taankisd. ' 

AU RANCHES, the capital of « territory called 


cAwd 


famous Petrarch. 3. Oraiionet adfraciftjf dieiltloidi^ ' Atmlaei/ia^ about 30 tniks in length, in I 
by Bale and Pitts. - - - 

' AUNIS, thefinalleft province io Fratlbe,' 
on the north by Poidfou, os the weft by tbe •^•ksion 
the eaft a?d foutb by SafotC0k,*f wb^jh wMiftrai* 
erlyipart It is Wc^^pysri- iB^^-iBd 

Chwente, tbe fiiinii 1 fli'Vi'i 

30 Poi&oo. 1 


.ower 


Kor- 



■lil^ 'C9lrfe^'-eoiDttBds^' 
•n/iSSt," vracd, 1iad» Icci'' I^Skan, fjiftdr 


iu France. Tbe city is mean ; but its Atuation 
'very fine, beng un an eminence, near uhich the river 
'See. nios,sbout a mile and a half from the ocean. Thu 
ettbedfii ftaods on t hill, which terminates abruptly ; 
the front of the church extending tu the extreme verge 
.'•fit, aod overhanging tlic precipice. It bears lii-- 
marks of high antiquity ; but the towers are decayed 
in many placet, though its original conftruftion lia< 
been wonderfully, ftroiig. Here, you arc told, Uk 
H enry II. received abfolution from the Papa! 
mpidofoT the murder of St Thomas-a-Beckei in 1172; 
ftoue on which he knelt during the perfurm* 
'.'tC^V-^i.'-'‘dbec*fth»t ceremony » A\own to Arangers. Its length 
bfifitibct jo inches, and the breadth 12. It {lands belore 
tbvtMMtb portal, and on it if. engraved .1 chnlicc in com* 
df aiqBbattoo uf the event.—The ruins of the caAlc of 
AtMncbcf arewrycxtcnlive; and beneath lieu a rich ex* 
^ . tent of country, abounding in grain and covered with 
orchards, from the fruit of wliicli is made the beft cyder 
• Normaudy. W. Long. 1. 3o. N. Lnt. 4S. 51. 
v^tJRANTIUM, in botany. See Citrus. 
'^'’liWIRAY, a fmall fcaport town of Lower Brittany 
>^^l^T■Dec, fituated in the gulf called Morlihan. It 
.^.i-y^'Oething, properly fpeaking, but a large quay, and 
c'ftreet, being chiefly known for its trade. 
I- N. Lat. 47. 48. 

io natural biftory, the fame with what 
ofttal^^ called ahryfoTu, and fometimes nymph. 

(Lucius Domitius), emperor of 



yMMhMtowoa, aM to soak* tbeir'-bread by JkvUiMtlijpi^ tflljl^^ .waa' qWg vif the ' greateft genei-sls of anriqnity, 
tfaoGe in cerpontiba Wtroy' vriighti .'tmies of the emperor Claudius 

ibe taife s boy by avoirdupois weight, 'biR by the death of that emperor 

tiroupois to a 


by 

pomdtr^r 


ibe tarfe s boy by avoirdupois 
ftopertne of ipound avol 
asas'^^yie 14. 

AVOSETTA, in ornithology. See Rxcvavuo* 
tT*A. _ 

AVOWEE, one who has a right to prefent to a 
benefice. He is thus called in contradiAinfiiun to 
tbofe who only have the lands to which tlie advowfon 
belongs for a term of years, or by virtue of intruflon 

Or dineifin. 

AVOWRY, in law, is where a perfon dlfirained 
fues out a replevin ; for then the diAraincr muft vow, 
.and juAify his plea, which is called his axowj. 

' AURA, among phyfiologiAs, an aiiy exhalation 


S^er t&e deetu ot tliat cmpcroi 
.place him on the throne: this 
year 370. He carried the war from 
tbe eaft to the weft, as much facAity, fays a mo* 
dern wnter, as l bt^y 'of troops marches from Alt'ace 
into Fhmdm.' Hf defeated tbe Goths, Sarmatians, 
Marcomaani, tbe PeWUos, Egyptians, and Vandals; 
conquered Zeuobii queen of the Patmyrenians, and 
Tetricus general of the Gauls; both of whom were 

made to grace bis trltimph, in the year *7.;. He was 
killed by one of his gcnerali in Thrace in the year 275, 
when he was preparing to enter Perfia with a great 
army. See Rome. 

AURELIUS vicToa. See Victor. 
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AURENGADAD, 


AnrsA’S 

U 

AnrLlioii 

—V'W 



Aortiiga. 

bad 

J 

Aurillac. 
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AURENGABA 13 , a city in the Ball Indicii ca> tion 1 he >1 aliu chief juilice of the town. This place 
phal of the province of Balag3te> in the domiaioiu of U remark<tl)le for having produced fcveral gteat men. 
tlie Great Mogul. It is furuiUtcd with handfome £. Long. 2. N. Lat. 44. $5. 

. ntofqiies and carawnferat. The buildings arc chiefly AUKIPIGMENTUM, OBrtMEKr,ianaturaIhi- 
of free {loue> and pretty higli, and the llrccts planted llury. SeeOapiMKMT. . 

on each fide with trees. They Ime large gardens wcU AURlSCAPiUM, an iiiRrumcnt to clean the 
flocked with fruit trees and vines. The foil about it is cart, and ferving alfu fur other operations in difordeni 
alio very fertile, and the (hcep fed it its neighbourhood of that part. 

lire remarkably large and (Iroiig. ' £. Long. 75. 30. AURORA, the morning twilight, or that faint 
N. Lat. 19. 10. ‘ I'^ht which appears in the morning wheu the fun is 

AIJRENG-ZEBE, the Great Mogul. See Iiido* within 18 degiees sf the horizon, 

1,1 AN. AvaORA, the goddefsof the morning, according t« 

AUREOLA, in its original figaificttion, fignifiet the Pagan mythology. She was the dauglitcr of Hy- 
1’ jvwil, which is propofed as a reward of vi^ry ip- perira and 'I'hcia, accoiding to Hcfiod ; but of Titan 
fiune public difpute. Hence the Romao Ichoolmea .and Terra, according toothers. It was underthisname 
applied it to denote the reward beflowed on jnaityr^. that the ancients deitied the light which foreruns the 
virgins, and dodtors, on account of Their woriu of riling of the fun above our hemirphere. The poets 
p.Tcrogation ; and painters ufe it to flgpify the croivtt reprefent her as riling out of the ocean, in a chariot, 
of glory with which they adorn the heads of fantW* Witfi-rofy Angers dropping gentle dew. Virgil dclcrtbcs 
c-oi.Riroru, &c. btr:,af|i;a)ding in a flamc.coloured chariot with four 

AUREUS, a Romtn gold Coin, eqoal in ntue to horlas, 

?; denarii.—.According to Ainfworth, the aut«o|ff. AvitORb, one of the New Hebrides iflands in the 
the higher empire weighed near live penoywekhU't SopUtieashi.whvchh^FdfterfuppofesthePAif ifEror/t 
and in the lower empire, little more than hi^thstt.' mention^The ifliind 
v ' iglit. We learn from Suetonius, that it was , is ln^^hitants came off to 

!• .n y to give aurci to the viftors in the chariot i»cei«,> vl aud.U'te 


Auripig' 

mertuin 

ll 

Auiora 

Barc,di>. 


/M'REUS MON-; (anc. geog.}, a muuntaiu in tb£‘ 

II >ni).wdl of Coilica, whole ndge runs out to the abdlA?'^ 
noah-rafl and fouth-call, forming rn elbow..—Anoih.er.v 
mountain of Miclia Superior, or Servia (Peutingcr^i^.. j 
10 tlie fouth of the Uaiiubc, with a cognouinal tosstt^^-. A 
at Its foot on the fame river. The emperor Pnj^i^',!or; ‘ 
planted this mountain with vines (Eutropius). ' . 'tberfi 

AURICK, a city of Germany; in Eaft rridlan^ audits 

III the circle of Wcliphalia ; to which ^e king of th^jt 
IVulfu claitm a light. It is fituatcd in a plain fiir> ,u a: 
rounded with forefls full of game. £. Long. 6, 50> V. 

N. l.at. 53. 28. 

AURICLE, in anatomy, that part of the ear wiuck^^;'' 
prominent from the head, called by many RUtbMf/. 
auiis externa. -.-yi'H’’ 

Aumrirs arc likcwife two mufcular bagsiitdil'6%; 

«l the bafisof the heart, aud inteudedas diverticula 
the Mood during the diaflule. . ' 

AURICULA, In botany. See Primula. . 
AURIFLAMMA, in the French hiflury, pno y 
denixes a flag or llandard belonging fo the abbey.( 

Dennis, furpended over the tomb efjthst faiot^ 
the leligiou!!, dnoccftfionof any wlf nd^^coce 
lands or rights, took down, vwi’g^jccRiDOa^j 
j^ave it to their protedVor or advoeapt, ‘to * * ’ 

the head of their forces. ; - • i -.. 

Avkiflamma is alfo foD^iatt ufi^lp d^otA the - 
chief flag or ftandard in any ari^,' 

AITRIGA, tie WagsovUh 2R a&roBotBy, a cm< 
fltllatioD of the nortbern henufjibeiv; tmaflfliag of 23 
flare, according ta ’^cho | 41^,. According to licve. 
lius: and 63 ^,Tn thy Sritannic catsdogue. 

.a town of France in the Lower Au. 
fmaQ river called Variant. It is 
ierabJe towns of the province, has 
Dulous, and yet has but one parilh, 

Tgh, and commands the town. The 
f Aunllac, aud hat epifcupal jurifdic* 





AURILLA 

vergne, feated 
one of the mofi 
fix gates, is very’ 
The calUe is ver 
abbot is lord 



(heir form. They biYak out is . places .wHctef|beiie\‘ 
were feeo before, ueimming brllkry along ihe.haiiNfliSj ’ 
are fuddenly extingoiflied, and letre behind so uaifwnn 
duflty trad. This again it Lrilliautly illuminated is 
the fame manuer, and as fuddenly left a dull blauk. 
In certain uighti they alTume the appearance of vaft 
columns, on one fide of the deepefl yellow, on the 
other declining away' till it becomes undiflinguiflied . 
from ilie Iky. They have generally a ftrung ircmuloua 
motion from end to end, wliich cuntinurs till the whole 
vaiiilhcs. In a word, we, who only fee the ezCreiuU 
tie;, of Uicfe northern phenomena, have but a faiut^ 

idea 
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Aurora idea of llie'ir fplendour and tlicir motions. According 
Borraln. to the ftate of the atmorphei e, they liijrer in colours. 
■ 'i'hi'v often pul on the rolour of hlood, atid maJee a 
mott dnudfnl appearance. The riiftic fnges become 
profhr!-c, and terrify the gazing fpeeialora with the 
diC'ud t'l tv ar, [(elliUnte, and femiuc. Thir fupeilli- 
(ion was not {-r.'culiar to ihe northern iilands ; iinr nre 
ihcfe appcaiaiKcs ol reernt date. I'he nuiients called 
them Ch-ifmata and 'Tr.iL'<, and Bu'iJft, accotding 
to their forms or colours. 

In old t:mcs they were cxtu-mcly rare, and on that 


very reaTonably conclude that no fuch thing did mike Aumra 
its appearance till after an interval of 8h years. In 
1707, a fmall one was feen in November; and dnung —*v*~“ 
that year and the next, the fume appruranccs weii' 
repeattd five times. The next on record is thot men¬ 
tioned by l^r llaUry in Miocli lyiy-tfi, the bril¬ 
liancy of which aitrafled tiniverfal attention, and h/ 
the vulgar was confideied as mutking the intri>d..6irn 
of a foreign race of princes. Since that time tiiofe me¬ 
teors have been fo commou, that no ucegunts haw 
been kept of them. ^ 


account were the more taken itutice of. From the days 
of Plutarch to tliofe of our fage hiiturian Sir Richard 
Bidser, they were fuppofed to have Ix'cn poriciitoas 
of great events, and timid imagmation fiiaped them 
into aerial conOids: 


Fierce fiery war-Hors light upon the clouds 
In ranks and fquudroii& and right form of war. 


Thic mete* D' I l.tllcy telU os, that when he faw a great auro-' 
boreu'is in 1716, he bad begun to defpatr of ever 
veryruv.. ^ having appciret^-At-kaft M 

any cnDfiderabk degree, from tbetim* he wM bdn^ 
till tbcti. Notwithftanding thk iong fa b yevov 

it feems that in feme pi 
beeo feen 

well 

HI J, t. , 


■qn-'Ji* 
and* 




lays It was for a long time a matter of doubt wheherMr 
lard this meteor made its appearance only in tlie northern 
0D8 hemifphere, or whether it was alfo to be obferved i)e2r^"‘|"' 
lem the (outh pt>k. This u now afrertained by Mr 

tier, wiio in his late voyage round the world along in ti,,; 
with Captain Cook, 'allures us, that he obfcrvid thcn>l->.i'!.vin 
in the hi^ fouthern htitudes, though with phunomc-h '''‘' 
93 fumewhat different from ihofe that arc fvrn litre. ' 
sro-' On Feb. 17.1773, as they were in Lat. yS^ footh, 
r»er “ A'phenomenon (fays lie) wasobUrved du- 
liq riog the-preceding ni^ht, which appeared again tliis 
dew aud feaeral fotlowiiig nights. It coiifillcd of lung cn* 
re>v iumni of a clear white hght, {hooting up from tlie l;n. 

M rieon to the eattward, almull to ihc zmiiili, and gr.idi,- 
i^t* ' ally {pending to the whole fouihem pitrt of the Ikv. 
ike^ ' Thtfi; columns were fomi-tiiiics bent iidewiCe ai tlim 
upper extremities ; and though in nio'l rv-lpv'.-r '. iimilir 
«f- tkif DOithcm lights [am ora beridu ) ufourhiiiii- 
-iDf'.;.;^ere»yet differed from them in being ulway.; ufa wliii* 
liM VFkereat ours sdiime various tints, efpcei.d- 

^ ^tiiofeofa fiery and puijilc hue. 'I'l'-e fiiy was g>.iu'- 
i^y clear wlien they appesred, and the air ll.ar|> and 
lok . Ml^tbe thermometer handing at the freezing point.” 


1 ^" 


l>r Bailey obferved that the aurora borealis deferih- Ilif'’- v<.ry 


..ia tbC'tWiveiSfy. m liuksnil^ 'vk# caaMt«tTke«:'t«'^ emml^rwife he might at eafily have calculated the 
'iM^';l(iittiii^dti^'in 4 --an^ fitting aurora borealis, as he did of thefiery 

Mk'hae!M«fiHn» t«0ttot^great1lj|bl^> - gV^%r47l'Q*v To other . philofopUcrs however, he . 


'.»r; 


cCf-, - cd by hits arofe to a prodigious height, it being feen h’f.h 
1 ^.' from the weft of Ireland to the conlinrs uf Ruliia and 
- Poland on the ends nor did he know how much fiirtlu'r 
'.A'mtght have been vifihlej fo that it extended at lea!! 

V JO degree* in longitude, and from lat 50® north ti was 
Kep over all the northern part of Europe ; and vvli.r 
i^' wa* very furprlfing, in all thofe places where it was 11- 
' £ble( the uine appearaoccs were exhibiied which .1). 

obfervedat London. He obferves, with feem- 
b tUg fygret, that he enuld by no means determine i;s 
for want of obfervations made at difTcrvi.t pla- 




^hjwutf Ibat at BakftaRg in the countythy fiwoanpg'exhonaiiim : When therefore//,/-, 
h^'id Qermany, thefr phenomena, :fo«re asy &ch thiog fhall happen, all ihotc 

ibe/mai0t'»ttrtUtabj iiiffiklf Bo left than ficAeO are cunout in aftroaomka! matters are hereby 

io 158^' in i5ilii they again apptared ia an extra- ai/mmfiai tai tatnaftJ fo .fct their clocks 10 ihc 
ordinwi^ibanner hi April and September, sod in a lef*-' appartsit time it London, for example, by allowing fo 
degrec-atlfone other times of the fame year. In ifiai,- tnnoy tauute* aa Ti tke diikrence of mcridiami; and 
September a. this phenumcnoii was obferved all over then to note at the«od of every half hour prccifrly, the 


France,, and dvfcribed by Gaffendus, who gave it the 
name oif aurora lortelit: yet neither this, nor any fi» 
milir appearances pofterior to 1574, arc deiertbed by 
Eoglifli wiiter# till the year 1707 ; which hb Dr Hal¬ 
ley chr^vea, Ihuwa the prodigious neglrdt ol curious 
matters which at llial time prevailed. From 1621 to 
J707, indeed, there is no mention made uf an aurora 
Lorcalis being I'ccn by any body : and confidr"ing the 
number uf aftroouiners who during that period were in 
a manner continually poring oa the hiavcns, wc may 


exafljituttios of what at that time a^ieun remarkablr 
in the ficy ; and particularly the azimuths of fhofe very 
tall pyramids fo eniinent above the reft, and there¬ 
fore Ultely to be f«n funheft: to the intent that, by 
comparing theCr obfervations taken at tbe fume mn- 
meut ill d^aut places, the difference of their azimuths 
may ferte to determine howfartbefc pyramids arc di- 
ftant from us.” This advice uf Dr Halley feems to 
Lave been totally ncglefled by all tliephilofophicalpeo' 
pie in hi? country. Ju other couottles, iiowcvcr, they 

have. 






AoTor# 

BorPnlii. 
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have been more ipduftnoits. Father Bofeofieb 
determined the height of an aurora borcalii, obferved 
on the jCth of December 1737 by the marquis of Po- 
leiii, to have been 825 milea liigh { the culcbmed Mr 
Bergman, from a mean of 30 computation*, make* the 
average height of the aurora borealis to be 70 Swe- 
(Hill, or upwards of 4^0 EngliHi miles. Euler fuppofes 
it to he fevei-al thoufiuids of mile* high ■, and Mai« 
ran alfo afllgns them a very elevated region, lu the 
74lh volume of the Pliilofophical Tranfati^ions, Dr 
Blagdcn, when fpeaking of the height of feme fiei-y 
meteors, tells us, that the aurora borealis appears to 
occupy as high, if not a higher region above the fur* 
face of the earth, as may be judged from the very 
dillant cotiiitiic* to which it has been vifible at tb« 
fault lime.” The height of thefe meteors, however, 
none of which appear to have escccdcd or even 
arrived at the height of a bitodred tailes, muft 
appear trifling in comparifon of the vaft elevuiofis 
uhove meiitinncd. But thefe enormous heights* va* 
ryiiig fo exceedingly, (how that the ealcubton have 
not had proper data to proceed upon t and indeed 
the immeufe extent of fpace occupied by tbe awOf 
ra borealjs itfcif, with its conAant motion, moft make. 
It iiilmitely more diflicuir to determine the height of k 
than of a fiery globe, which occupies but a fmll por.i 
tion of the vifiblc heavens. The moA certain lueutod 
of making a coniparifuii betwixt the aurora borealis 
mid the meteor* already mcniionrd, would be, afa bajl 
of Arc nrould happen to pals through the fame part of 
the heavens where Bu aurora borealis was) 
comparative height of both could eafily be alontamed,' 
One inllauce of this ouly has come under our obfenis, 
tion, where one of the finull meteors, called faHhgfiartt 
was evidently ubfeured by an aurora borealis; and there* 
fore muft have been higher than the lower part of the 
latter at leaft. A Angularity in this meteor waa, that 
it did not proceed in a Araight line through the hca* 
veils, 3* is ufual with falling tlars, but deferibed a very 
confiderablc arch of a circle, tiAiig in the tUMthweft* . 
and proceeding fouthward a coufttlcrable wijtn thsnch ' 
of a circle, and difappearing in the north. Ita efaea 
were ill defined, and Avc or iut corruCatioui feea^ea to 
idue from it like the rays painted as iffutog from Sui. 
The uurora borealis wu oot in motion, bat hod dege* 
aerated into a crepufculom m the northera pM 4 |f 
hcmifphere. Indeed io fbme cafes this .kind of 
culuni appears to plainly to be coiseded witb 
clouds, that we can fcarcely avoid fuppoAng' k Ib.iiio* 
ceed from them. We caoMtt, howevee, orgtse'WMa] ' 
this to the height of the aurora borealis l^a ifaiovtf, 
with great vehicity, beetufe it then nKjh cnd.oety 
probably does, afeend muckli^er. Blagdev, in* 
deed, informs us, that ioftanecs are recorded, wbm the 
northern lishts have been feea to join, and form hi- 
minout balls darting about with great velocity, and 
even leaving a train like the eommoD firr-balls. It' 
would fi 
rora bi 
j move. 

C(-.n)ti!lum ^TitK renirt *0 the emsfe of the aurora borealis, 
many conjiKSwes have been formed. The firft which 
naturally iflwttrred was, tliat it was occafioned by the 
afeent m 'MN^^hle fulphiirenus vapuui-8 from the 
earth. Dr Halli7 objedi the im* 

fO^<( ^ 
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has fflcnfe extent of fuch plietiomena, and that they are 
conftaully obferved to proceed from north to fouth, 
but never from foiitli to north. This made him very 
rcaronabiy conclude, tliat there was fome connexion 
between the pules of the earth and the aurora borealii; 
but being unacquainted with the eledtric powei*, he fup« 
pofed, that this earth was hollow, having within it a 
magnctical fpliere, which correfponded in virtue with 
all the natural and artificial magnets on the furface; 
and the magnetic effluvia palTing through the earth, 
from one pole of the central magnet to another, might 
foBietimes become vifible io their courfe, which he 
thought was from north to fouth, and thus exhibit the 
beautiful corrufeations cf tlie aurora borealis. Had 
Dr Halley, however, known that a ftrokc of elcArici* 
ty would give polarity to a needle that had it not, or 
reverfe the poles-urunc that had it before, he would un* 
doubtedly have concluded, the ele£lnc and magnetic 
effluvia to be the fame, and that the aurora borealis 
wta this fluid penfornung its circulation from one pole 
of the caitk to the other. In fodf, ihre very hypothe* 
fia u adopted by S. Beccaria; and by the {uppofed dr- 
ndaticn i»f the he accounts ibr the pLeno* 

smu eS iB4gae>tfm •wfl, the «uim boreahs is a tnaaner 
pcrfedOf.^^^Cc Halley, cmly changins 


AunoM 

Boratli*. 


phiifi'aiigiiitir iJaidl Str-gJiSrie fiuid. The fbh 




Mtci 

lUx 

bjew A ftTfwl to occafon m: 

■•eedle.f , 

A direfi; dtfpi^ of ^ ckeflidtiM* howe^'jfe far* 
the .sbfenvMten of Hr F«rfUy>i 3 s«i^ i^ 
«iM^44^h.i*^kwh, tbosgh sekhor ^ Hdky aor S. 
Btta ^t^fl -be acquainted, they BH^thnw^bevgbt 
cd it^si'mel proof either of the tniv oriflifflehoed of 
thetr bypotb«»i.-*-1f the anrora bor«fli«.i|,ao other 
than the eleflric fluid pcTfonning the above-Quutioued 
circulation, it ought to dart from the bomon towarda 
the xenith in the northern hemifphere, and friMi the xe« 
oith to the horizoB in the Southern one s but Mr Forfter 
erefine.Uiatthe bigheftregiontof tbeau- plainly tells us, that the columns (hot up-from the hori- 


(Are the fane with thede in which firc*baUt 


zon towards the zenith as well in the fouchem bemi- 
fyliere as in the northern; fo that if the aurora borealis io 

to b« reckoned the flafhingis of eUftrie matter, its ctnirfe 
is plainly direfied from both poles towards the equator, 
and not from one pole to the other. 

Concerning the caiife of this phenomenon, Mr Can* 
ton has the following qticry: " Is not the anrora bo. 

a ecalia 


Aurora 

Bnrral:*. 
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iralis the flafliingof cloflrical fire from pofiiive towards have iudifpntable evidence of the identity or the phe. 
lUgarive ebtide at a great diftanec, rltniugh the upper ' » 


part of llie atmofplicre where the rcfidance is leatt 
But to this we mtift reply in the negative ; for in this 
cat'r it wo-.iKi flaili in every direftion aecordnig to the 
of tlie clouds, as well as fr«)m t-oitli to fnnth. 
lieli'Jes this query, he ctinjefrores, that when the 
iteeille is difturbed by the auro-a borealis, ihat pheno- 
jnenon proceeds from the eledlricity of the healed air ; 
tind fuppofes the air to have the propeity of becoming 
eleftrieby heat, like the tourmalin. But neither does 
this hypothcfis appear at ail probable; becatife, in fnclv 
a cafe, the aurora borealis ought to be runil frequent 
in fumrlier when the air is melt heated, whereas it is 
found to be the reverfe. Laflly, With thefe eleftri- 
cal hypothefes we (hal! coutraft that of Mr Mairan, 
who imagined this pheuomcnoa to proeeed from the 
atmofphere of thg fnn, particles of which were thrown 
off fay its centrifugal force acquired by hi* rotation otl 
his axis; and that thefe particles falling upon theat> 
mofphere of the earth near its equatorial parts, iWcre 
from thence propelled by the dhitnal motion Of the 
earth towards the polar regiont^wliefe they lbf»«d 
the aurora bweaHs. This hy p et te hj liefidw itt 
anumefuppofitLoh ORftipjwttei'by tfne ftiA ippetr. 
Bneein natare, u babfe 1^ 

ttonfcdi fofw iJtifirfs Mtt the 

eqaathrt* iIk pole% aoi"' ' ~ •-i; - • • 

duri^jecttmnlMe# 


Adtorv 

13-}reali)>. 



iWi&o* ... 

--- 

,_. 

i*«» iqyrte-iWbke'i ^W<'‘wWn t' CnaM- qtnfiahj^eir tif 
airei' '&« ift the light alHimed mt^ of a cotide- eiwitit;' 
3 %e' of thiv li^r therefoK Yrott the detfe'ra* 

gipttt ofAt atnwrphere iato fochts aVe more ra|e^^' 
-tbe timfitions tbrongb mediums of 
be ftokoKM Ae ewfe of die aurora' boreahsi'Md'watf 
dlSRmnit tfiiiours it affumes. 

Dr Sfipirikon** proof, then, of eleffriirlfy of 
the aurdm^orealis, conlifti entirely in the rtfemblance 
ehe'two lights bear to one another ; and if to this we 
add, that, during the time of an atirora borealis, the 
itra^etic needle hath been didtirhed', eleflric Are ob> 
tamini from the attnofphere in plenty, aod at fome 
times different kinds of rumbling and hilSng femndr 
beardi we have the fum of all the pefstife evidence id 
fWvour of the ele£tric hypothtfis. 

Was the aurora borealis the Arft natural phenome¬ 
non the fulotion of which had been attempted jy elec¬ 
tricity, no donbt the proofs juft now adduced would 
brrery inlufficicnt; but when it« confidcred, that we 


iiomeua of thundt’r and of cleftricity} when we ulfo 
confiJer, that the higher parts of our atinofphtrc arc' 
continually in a ftroagly eledirified ftate} the analogy 
becomes fo ftroitg that wc can fcarce doubt of the a u • 
rora borealis aribng from the tame caufe. The only 
difficulty is, to give a good reafoo why the clcftricity 
of the atmofphere ftotilJ be conftantly found to diredt 
its courl'c from the poles towards the equator, and nnt 
from the equatw to the poles ; and this we think may 
be doac in the following manner 

r. It is found that all clcftric bodies, when confi-Sre 
derably heated, become conduflors of elcftricity j ihu;.''"’' 0 P‘^* 
hoi air, hot glifs, melted rofin, foaling wax, &'■. are^""‘ 
all conduftors, till their beat is dillipated, and tlicn 
tliey sgain become deftrics. 

2. As the converfo of every true propofition ough: 
alfo to be true. It foBoWa from the above one, that if 
elcAHca when heated become conduftors, then non- 
eleftrics wheo fubjefted to violent degrees of cold 
ought to-become clcftric. In one inflance this Iii'S 
beed eerifieff By experience; water, which U a condiic- 
for vritrt warm or not violently cooled, is found to bc- 
eoMe eleftric when cooled to ao® below o of I-ahrcn. 

Aetmometer. With regard to metallic fubllan- 
e«, indeed, no experiments have as ya been made to 
drtctmlne whether eheir condufting power is alTcftcJ 
by cold or not. Very probably we might not be iille 
to pnodnee futh a degree nf cold as lenfibly to lefien 
Arir eondlifting power; but ftill the analogy will 
bbld'T ind, as we arc by no means able to produce the 
grwteft degree of cold poflible, reafon will always fug- 
gWt to’ US, that if a certain degree of cold changes one 
oonduAor into an eleftric, a fufficient degree of it will 
llTo ehjinge all others into eleftrics. 

3. If cold is fufficient to change condufting fub- 
ffimceB into cleftrics it muft alfo increafe the cfoftiic 

. power of fuch fubilaitces as arc already eleftric; tliat 
fe to foy, every oold air, glafs, rofin, provided 
tbry art dry, will be more eleftric than when they are 
Wanner. With regard to air, which is inoft to our 
prefent'purpofe, this it rendered extremely probable, 

5 p confideriog that clear frofly weather is of all others 
tbb'tnoff favourable for clcftric experiments. They 
sbfcy be made indeed to equal advantage almoft in any 
.ftlAl etf jbe atmofphere, provided fufficient pains is 

to in dry hard fiofts they will fuecced much 
xAbre «all^ tb«o at any other time. 

Theft Ulree astioiat Wng allowed, the caufe of the 
•oTOra twtifalHi'Js cifily deduced from them. The air, 
rflro^'Ae’globe', at a certain height above its for- 
-foce^ is fouird to be exceedingly cold, and, as far as ex- 
perimbnti h*ye yet dettrtnined, exceedingly rleftrical 
■Ifo. Tlie inferior part* of the atmofphere beiwrer* 
the tropics, are violently heated during the dnyiimc 
by the reffeftron of the fun’s rays from the earth. 

Such air will therefore be a kind of conouftor, and 
rrurh more retdily part with its clcftrieity to the 
clouds and npourS' Aoatiiig in it, than the colder air 
towards the north and fouth poles. Hence the prodi- 
gluui appearances of elertricity ta thefe regions, fliow- 
iiig itfelf in thunder and other teinprfts of the moft 
terrible kind. Immoife quantities of the eleftric fluid 
are thus commtmicated to the earth j and the inferior 
warm atmofphere Laving once exhaufted itfelf, muft ne- 

cdlarilf 
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col«ler re- to another in arches of great drclcs, arifirj tr. a vaft 
height above the eaiih, and cuofe<|iiniily darting from 
the plaern whence they arufe* almoti like the radii of a 
circle ; in which cafe, being fent off in a dircftiou nearly 
perpendicular to the furface of the earth, they mult 
neceffarily appear ereft tothnfc wiio fee them from any 
part of the liiifaee, as ii (Umonffrated by miilhcmati* 
ciana. It is alfu reafonable to think that they will take 
this direftioii rather than any olher, on account of tlieir 
meeting with lefa rcfillitnce in the very high regions of 
the air than in fuch as arc lower. 

But thegrcatcit difhculty Hill remains: for we have 
fuppofedthe equilibrium of the atmofphereto be broken 
in Uieday time, and reffored only in the night} where¬ 
at, confidering the immcnl'e velocity with which the 
eieftric fluid moves, the equilibrium ought to be teflor- 
ed in all parts almuli inltantaneoufly : yet the aurora 
borealis never appears except in the nighty although its 
hrightiicfs is fuch as muff fometitnee make it vifthle to 
US «d it really exift in the daytime. 

In anfwrr to thk it muff be obferved, that though 
the of rlefkricity through a good condufior it 


f ersed to ti^lce 
thereTofei 
'dilAar ttf. 

breaka 'ft'e C' 
'^dior 

■ftftbr 
k vaffett 


through a bad condufior it is ob« 
aalihitewfAfitig- Atone atmof^ere 
beatild, is but a tod con- 
equilibrium in h'Js 
r toealk;liB.iofttotaBeeul)y skfton'd. 

which 
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Oi.lLriJy Le recruited frotfl the upper and 
gion. This becomes very probable from what the 
rreneh muthcmaticiant obferved when on the top of 
one of tlie Andes. They were often involved in 
clouds, which, finking down into the warmer air, ap- 
peurrd there to be highly eleArified, and difebarged 
tlieinft'lvcs in violent tcnipefls of thunder and light¬ 
ning ; while in the mean time, on the lop of the 
■I'.ountain, they enjoyed a calm and ferene Iky. In the 
tem]ierat<' and frigid zof.es, the inferior parts of the 
atmolphere never being fo ftrongly heated, do not part 
v’itli lUeir tlcAricity fo cafily as in the torrid zone, 
u;id eoufcqiiently do not require fuch recruits from the 
upper rtgioiie: but notwilhllanding the difference of 
heat obferved in different parts of the earth near the 
furf.ie'e, it iu very probable that at confiderabU H^hts 
the degree of cold is nearly equal allround it. Were 
tlierr u like equality in ihc heat of the ander'part, 
there could never be any confidcrable lofs of kqaSf- 
b’-iiim in the elcAricity of the atmofphcrc; but^tS the 
hot .nr of the torrid zone is perpetuafly bringing 4 own 
viift qiiaiulties of electric matter from tk« cold air that 
liOF^ directly above it •, and as the inferiar.pntl of the 
iiUiiiifplKTe lying towards the north sod fnuth phlea dh 
not c(iii(hi£t in any great degrees ; it thence follows, 
that the upper parts of the atmofphere lying dvcr'tto 
|.in 111 zone will continually require a fupply from the 
nortlirni and fouihcrn regions. This eafliy fbows the 
iirceflity of the clcdiric current in the upper parti of the 
atmolphere from each pule towards the equator: 'istd 
ihiiK we arc alfo funiiflicd with a reitbn why the au¬ 
rora borealis appears more frequently in wiMer dAn 
111 fumincr ; namely, bccaiife at that time the clcAric 
power of the iiifeiior atmofpbeTe is greater on iccount 
Ilf the cold than in fummer; and coufequenily the 
abundant cWliicity of the upper regions maft go'iil- 
nioli wliully off to the equatorial parts, it being impot- 
lible for it to get down to the eartb : hence 'aMb’the 
aurora borcalM appears very frequent and bright in the 
frigid zuiitt, tlic degree of cold in the Upper and (fa¬ 
der regions of the atinorpbere being much more neasly 
ripial ill thefe parts than in any otner. la fomepatts 
of Siberia particularly, this meteor appears coiifkaatly 
from Odober to Cliriilmas, and its coiTufntitMtt''irt 
fiiid to be very terrifying. Travellers agree, that beSc 
the aurora borealis appears in greateff perfeAfop’jTted 

it is to be remarked, that Siberia is the ccilBii&''toto-;->'kbbtow«^ fivc'^Acs^filBBeMc' wiS 
trv ou -earth. In con&matioa of this, it tnaj 4 So tw - Voinffforthe'ftrmg, Thjf.sfisf the 
obferved, that, from the ezpmments *hitk«rio nigbt, bd'iiMgkasld'it^aKift Wsctoe^'iCotu' 

with the ek-drical kite, the air appears ia'diawetcr { M'ksthe ftring.was’^^ftec 

more cU’drica] in winter than ia fnmmesv dtofi 
clouds are known to be often moA riolenUy alearifikd 
ill tlic fummer time} a proo^ fbat the ideAricky na¬ 
turally lulonging to the air is in fummdr tnudi'tnore 
pL>w4|||libdrawn off by the clouds thu ta the winter, 
ow'infflH^e exetd^s of heat in fummer,'Vaheadyob- 
ferved. 

A confidcrable difficulty, however, ftill remains from 
the upright polition which the fireares of the aurora 
borealis are generally obferved to have ; whereas, ac¬ 
cording to the hypotlwfii above mentioned, they ought 
rather to run dircdly from north to fouth. This dif¬ 
ficulty occurred to Dr Halley : but he aofwcrs it by 
his magnetic effluvia to pafs from one pole 
1 


Anrnft 

lioreatis. 



probaMy hare feemed j)yrwnt<._. 
ipg t^ards like one of the flreams of tfre'aoMra-iHM 
riSis, - A ftill more remarkable appearaoce, Dr Brieft. 
ley teUa us, was obferved by Mr Hartman; ‘->Uc had 
been making eledrical experiments for four or five 
hours together in a very fmall room ( and upon getftg 
out of it, and returning with a light in his band, Walk’' 
ing pretty quick, he perceived a fmall flame following 
him at atout three feet diftancc. Being alarmed at this 
appearance, he flopped to examine it, upon which it 
vanilhed. This iaft inltance is very remarkable, and An¬ 
gular in its kind: from both, however, we are fuffici- 
cntly warranted to conclude, that fmall portions of Our 
atmofphere may by various caufes be fo much eleAri- 

* tied 
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AorM* fii J a» to ffilne, and likewife be mored from one place 
another without piiting with the clcaricity they 
’ ' hare received, for a cooGderable time. 
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that i», the racing hoft » paffmg. The hiintere who 
purfue the white and blue foaee ia the confine* of tlie 
Icy fee, are often overtaken is their ctnirfe by thefc 
northern lights. Their dog* are then fo much frighten¬ 
ed, that they will not move, bnt lie obfiinately on the 
ground till the noife baa pafied. Commonly clear and 
calm weather /bUowa this kind of northern light*. I 
have heard this account, not from one perfun only, 
but confirmed by the nniform teftimony of many, who 
l«ve fpent part of frveral yean in tbefc very northern 
n^ioD*^ and iohabited different coimtrie* from the Ye- 
taci to the Lenaj £» that no donbt of it* truth can 
lybaia. Tfaia frema indeed to; be the real birth-phtce 
of the inr^aitrta&i.^. 

The hifci.ey neihing noifc above deferibed, Dr 
to ftttiibaic to fmall ftreams of elec- 
trie inittcf ^t9 the earth from the maiTcs or 

:.ACctuna|kth^'<ff by which the northern 


fioicitivl;; 


The corona, or circle, which i* often formed near the 
acniih by the aurora borealis, is eafily accounted for in 
the fame manner. A* tlii* ccroDa ii commoT\iy fta- 
tioiiary for fomc time, we imagine it woald be a very 
proper mark whereby to determine the diftance of the 
meteor itfelf. If an aurora borealis, for initance, was 
obferved by two perfoog, one at London, and (he other 
at Edinburgh ; by noting the ilars arrxM^ which the 
corona w«i obferved at each place, its true altitude 
from the furface of the earth could eailly be determined 
by trigonometry. 

Under the article ArMCsrHaat it was fuggefted, 
that no good proof had been as yet brought for tbe 
extreme rarity of the air ufually fuppofed to take {rftce 

8t no very great heights above the earth. . The bri^t- . __ - w. 

•efr of the meteor there mentiooed at .70 miles pci^ to be prodoced. - 

dicular from the fnrface, a* alfo lU figure, iewarf' a> tbia article with an account of a Aurora Iia- 

prove the air confiderably denferaj to'the Royal Society by Mr Winn, inre:,l.sfur- 

th< earth. 1 bough the hsigbtof the sprorabor^ V appearance of an 

has never been daermined, we caafearM f^MCiaeii to is a certain figo of a hard rale of wind 

U gre«er t^n that of tbiai»tt»Vfr fbtith or fouih-wcft. This he never found 

but »Uhoogh Its fh«i»*.«ik»l^.th«^*gt;-Oir%c- "W iaftance*} and even think*, that from i!te 

trie bgte through » tbe meteor, fome judgment may bo formed 

xopocmhig the enfuing icmpeft. If the aurora ia very 
bright, the gale will come on within twenty.four hourK, 

•►utwiil Ik of no long duration ; if the hght is faint 
tbe gale will be Icfs violent, and longer m 
V *» but wiU alfo laft longer. His obfervationn 

in £^e Soglilh channel, where fuch winds 
'toOggrpus» and by attending to the auror*,^ 
got eaCIy out of it, when other* imr-' 
bong wiecked. Thii ii an eacctiling 
Mf. mer^obwitiooforfailor*; but it cannot licexpeL'Ied 
tb*t ®bdfor*nd» foccceding thefc meteors fliould in alt 
\ glag^ blow .from tbe fouth-weft 5 though no doubt a 
*«^^f', 9 «?ft 4 ;bbfiwv»tjQB of what win^ fuccccd tlse auruia 
other meteon, in different pans of tl..- 
Wp^f'coigbt cintribute in fome meafure to IcfTen the 
r« <H oaiigation. 

to be Cuccvcdcd byconi/dure 


.au»m o(.« 
llilf: 






..■womk 

i.effisu- 

■ 
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Wv .. 

•Tcqepkittii 

. ({«y»,bi 4 

swUsi., ^ 

«i^oaH7j|oerea(^ eomprdcBd^« 

*ta*en*4, nbfckbwrt .from pk^ fo ^ 

velocitjr,,A#(j«wllT 9lmoft t;hc w^iiW^ 
the feea. mtetfog-foge* 

tberldt^';iEtottbi:d9id{if«dtt«e,«h.>pf^h«ii£en 
yafttoat i!nw.,exji^ed in tbe heaven*, ghttenuff with 
fold* Tabset. frppbire. . A more bew^ftll^as* 

^ cannot be'petflted i bnt whoever fhoafo^ccsnch a ‘ thev, a 
porthera. light for tbe firft time, cotild not behold ic If then 

- without tenpn For however fine the iHuroinaUoa may AUta* «.«^ „ 

^*!5?,^^’**^***» a» 1 haw leat^ fctfjp'thc vdawon ,i«f B*fia*^:iiSg<iSearU-mRtfoe^ieltBh 




, deduced from the hypoihtfi# l.iUcf.ii..rt.ii .5 
pheoosnenon is occafioned by the the region. 

“ fo matter conveyed to the cqua- 

it is certain tlm the enrth 
itity of ibis matter at one 
.Utoebef:. ThecleAncity, 
jeKived-at the equator, 
if, ib ■ order to perform 
bot'be a-conftffit fupk 
■tfooa of nature. It t* 
i^-^awr.alMy* furrouoded 
. from them in all 

. afirt^kLjaa^tev find a more 
one pnt of earth than ano- 
; ftwad to biowfopa tbac qusrter. 
'thefit-^Ka^i]i^eo».to''be in the 
the«n(ft.af Jfoitee,;.9r'fo^ bay 
I hai'.biHn‘iwceived 


el a>aliy perfona, with foch a htfBng, ertokiiiff, and .«„tHe iqailW-doring an aifrori'lwt^s will be dif- 
nifflni* noifo throughout the air, •» it tbe iargeft fiiic «btrg<ft there fome time after, and confcBueatly a 
worki wit playsng off. To deferibe what they then wd-will hlow from that quarter^ which will be from 
hear, ther make me or tbe expreffon, Sfoleehi ebod/atf the fouth-weft to tbofe fhip* which arc in the Enpl fh 
\0L. II. Part II. 4T ■ ■ 


chaiinel- 
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chsniKl. It cannot beimagined, ho\rcrer, thatalltbe 
matter can be dlfcbarged from one place} and there* 
fore according to the different fituatione of tliofe elec* 
trical Tcnti. wiiide may blow in different dirc^iuni; 
and thus the fame aurora borealis may produce a fouUi- 
well winrl in the Engliflt clianacl, and a nortb-well one 
in Scotland. 

AURUM. See GoL»,CHEKisTav> and MsTiL* 
tuacY. 

This metal was introduced into medicine by the 
Arnbtans, who edeemed it one of the grcateil cordials 
and comforters of the nerven. From them Europe rc. 
ceived it without any diminutioa of its charaAer-j ^ 
fonign phmmacopccias it U ffiU retiieedt and even 
mixed with the ingredients from whick-fimple wateea 
arc to be diililUd. But no DDe> itia prcfiimed^at this 
lime expects any lingular virttiea finee it w- 

tainly is not alterable in the hiuaa.Q.I$i^v.‘'-'.JI4r^^Of(>& 
frny, though unwilling to rejed R frutt 


T." A ~cr''^ 

of Sicily (Liyy), but were afterv/ards reduced to a 
much tiaiTowiT compaf* $ namely, between the Montes 
Cirexi and : nor did they occupy the wliole, 

of this, but otJier people were intermixed. Concern¬ 
ing Aufona or its icniairts, there is nothing particular 
recorded. 

AUSONIA, the ancient name of Italy, from its 
moll ancient inhabitants the Aufones, (Virgil, Scr* 
vius). 

AUSONEUM MASK (anc. grog ), a part of the 
Ionian fca, extending fouthwards from the protnonto* 
ry Japyguim to Sicily, which it walhcs on the call, at 
it does the Bruttii and Magna Grrcia on the fouth and 
call. It is feparated from the Tufean fea by the 
llrait of Meffuia. 

AUSONIUS (in Latlit Deciut, or rather Dechnus, 

' Magnus Aufoniusl, one of the hefl poets of the fourth 
eeocury, was the fun of an eminent phyfician, and born 
at fioDidcaux. Great care was taken of his educatitu.. 




ackuowlcdged hinftlf), iU'. 
annually a feaft ia boaour.:^: 

girls divided into tfrp rnihjiliWJj ^. 

and AoncN.aod tluafe jl^iucn pf bi< ^pQC^ms if tW 

AUSPEX, a Dame originally given to tlioff wha 
were afterwards deoominated augure. In vhich Tenfe 
the wosd isifuppw{cd to be formed from av'u, ** bird,'* 


concluded not W 

AllSiMUXit-or AvtiMtfairsd ancif^t Roreanco. 
lolly in the now Ojpt or the narqui* 

fate of Ancona id Jia^ .£. Long, ij, N. Lat. 45. so. 

AUSITaEi OT-'-fyiTMt. a trite' ^ ancient Arabs, 
fuppofed by Bochaat4e'ht«a inbabitiU the land of Uz 
SDentioned in Scripture, 

AITSONA (anc. geog.), a town of the Aufones, a 
jicopk who anciently occupied all the Lower Italy, 
•ifiim the Fromontorium Circevm down to the ftraiu 


and inj^ertt **.to, iitfpeA q. d. av\J^\ctt% 

Some will therefore have aufpiccs properly to denote 
thofc who foretold future cveots from lYic dehl of 
birds. 

AUSPICIUM, Avsricy, the fame with augury. 

AUSTER, one of the four cardinal winds, m Scr, 

viui. 


Anfoni 

II 

Aulter 


jireparatiims, honelUy acknowledget 'th«l t|i> ' ^e-whole family intereding themfcives in it, cither he- 

oihcr reafuit for retaining it thaa oomphifMfgc.to ctufe, his genius was very promifing, or that the I'chi-me 
Arabian fchools. The chcmilts hare fn4emmiFfi^by of hn>«AUrityt widely h^d been call by bis grandlttber 
many elaborate pruceire.'i, to cztraA vri^ 90^4 ipdtbt^’s Sdci niadethenn imagine that he would 

luIpUur or anima of gold: but no method is iaa y^ to gr^ hpQoi^. He made an uncommon pro- 
known of feparating the component parts of this, aje, ' ^grefs.^.olaffic^-l^roi^, and at the age of 50 was 
ta1; :ill the tindures of it, and aurum potabile, whs^. • Bourdeaux. He wai 

have hitherto appeared, are real fuluiions of it in tq^ ' profi^ffor of rhetoric f 

rtgia, diluted with fpirit of wine or oihersliquora, and ^ ' i—-icj.. 

prove injurious to the body rather than bcnehciaL ..4 
place, however, is notv given in fome of the. .f|J(f|g^ 
pharmacoperias to the aurum fulminans; ami it. htt^ 
late been recommended as a remedy in feme canvulfiye 
difeafL'i, particularly in the chorea lanAi viti. . ^ 

yiuKUM Fulmiiiani. See Chemistuy, IndtM. 
jli'Ki'M Ah/tihum. See CHSMlSTaT^./flSE|f,,.’. v >. 

AURUNCI (anc. geog.), a peoplcjif Latiuqi, toi- - 
wards Campania} the fame with the Auronei|.at 
fo intermixed as not to be ca&ly diftiriguifbablQ,. th^gb' 

I’liny feparates them. 

AUSA, a town of Tarraconenfis, in the mid^ 
age called jlufona / now Vich ilr Ofona, a town of 
talunia in Spain. £. Long. a. o. N. Lat. 41. to., 

AUSCH. SceAucM. 

AUSr, an ancient and very fav^e 
bya. Herodotus tells us that they.wvreutta^fqii^hltod . 
with marriage, and had .all their womca >lni.C:''~ “ 

The children were brou^t ap-by..U><||f^^r 
they were able to walk i 
duced to an affrinbly of ake.a)cn£^«^i^„»' 
months; and the man.-to.^’"’—1—• 


> • . %. 

• \ •« 1 '•‘’‘il 

•^ftus^4^D,.'-ii'fl v'^cs, 

'firould^lhWj. equalled the . moll U 4 tb« 

fap^fed .to,.have b^a'^h ;^'riftarij 
a'ilhprt |ad»d ,tbiuk' ^,^i^lre,"but, 

M.Mr B.ayK without ju(l: The 

“ .- - ,in ia 
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Auftria. 


Aufiwe viiis call* them, Wowing from tliC foutlt, (Plinjr, Ovid, 
Maniliu!i). 

AUS'l'ERE, rougli, aftringciit. Thu* an auilcre 
tafte ii fuel) a one a* cdnilringe* the mouth and tongue; 
as that of unripe fruit*, harlli wines, ^-c. 

AUSTERITY, among moral writers, implies fcTC- 
rity and rigour.- Thu* we fuy, AuJltt'itj nf manntrt^ 
aujltnllft of the m'lnajiicl'fe, &c. 

Austin (Si) si-c .sv AvcfSTiu. 

AUSTRAL, Australis, tht fame with foulliem. 
The word is derived from nujitr, “ fouth wind.” 
Thus aiiilral figns aic tlie fix Ia(l llgns of the zodiac; 
fu called bccaufc they are on the fuuth fide of the c* 
quinr&iul. 

AUSTRALIS PISCIS, the SovTitTRM Fisir.is 
b conilcllatioii of the foiithcrn hemifphrrc, not riltble 
in our Lititude t.whofe dai-s iu Ptolomy’s catalogue are 
iS.nrd in the Britannic caialogtie 24, 

AUS'l’RIA, One of the principal proviacer of'tlie 
empire of Oermany towards thecaft; from wltldii £« 
tuarion it takes its name OoJt-rjel, lit the Gcridan bl> 
guagu f'g'i'fying the C*un^rj’."Tt bl>6anded‘'0B 
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furrotinded with a erufs like that of the imperial ernwh, Auftn't, 
The archduke is horn privy cnunfellor to the emperor,' 
and his dates cannot he put to the ban of the empire. 

All attempts agaiuft his perfon are punilhed as crimes 
of lefe'inajedy, in the fame manner a* rhofe againli the 
king of the Romans, or elcAors. No one dared to 
challenge him to Tingle combat. It is in his choice to 
aflid at the alTemblie*, or to be abfent; and he has the 
privilege of being exempt from contribniions and pu¬ 
blic taxes, excepting 12 foldicrs which he is obliged 
to maintain againft tne Turk for one month. He has 
rankimmediately.'bfterthe eledon; and cxiTcifes juflice 
iu hi* Rates winoDt bppeal, by virtue of a privili-ge 
nanted’byChtifet V. His fubjefts cannot trven be 
fumnonM t>ut df hit province upon account of law- 
fuhi,'togiTe whnefs, or to receive the invdtiture of 
fief*. Any o^tlMMuida of the empire may be alienated 
in h« firswr^ etenthoTc that arc feudal; and he has a 
'ifighf lo'eraiite courts, barons, gentlemen, poets, and 
bOCiA^ ' Ifi the fucceflion to his eAates. the right of 
'^irtk takes |ilids ;' and, failing males, the females fuc- 
eced bccao^ng to the lineal right; and if no heir be 


the north by Moravia j oa th^caR ijr Hun{b^; ob ' ^fotmdi they may difpofe of their lands as they pleafe. 
the fouth by Stiria t and on ^he'VeR"h|r'.&va 4 b.[^' Tt Upper Auftria, properly fo culled, has throughnnt 
isdiv)d(.d into L'pper.inX'■ tiie i^$nnct of n happy country ; here arc no figits 
Tituated on tlic fotithf tenB 'of the ftriking contrail betwixt poverty and riches 

fide ef the Danube. which offends fa much in Hungary. All the inhabi- 

bbnu- 


Aufi^' 



tants, thofe of the capital only excepted, enjoy that 
happy tnedtocriiy which is the confequence of a gentle 
',.Ofld wife adminifiration. The farmer has propoity; 

tod the rights of tiie nobility, who enjoy a kind of 
, fewer judicial power, arc well ddlned. The fouth 
and fnuth-wed parts of the country are bounded by a 
ridge of hilU, the inhabitants of a hich enjoy a Ihare of 
profperity unknown to thofe of the intcriot parts of 
. France^ There arc many village* and mat ket towns, 
the inhabitants of which have bought lliemfclvcs off 
Trom Taffalagc, are now their own governors, and be- 
long fume of them to the efiates of the country. The 
Slcnfiers, the prelates of which belong to the cflates 
of the country, arc the richeft in Germany, after the 
immediate jhvlaeies and abbacies of tlic umpire. On-' 
of the gnat convents of Benedictiucs is worth upwauU 
>bf400d'‘teilliona of French livres, half of which got* 
^ ^ ^ ^ , to the dkehequer of the country, 

oriiil being likewife invited tpartjWWf^ duehy, Auftrii* yearly exports more than two mil- 

took of itV alLgfhg not'only’tbi ioTKittioii of .‘lifa'sTdTtb of' guilders of w-iuc to Moravia, Bohemia, 

fhi^ ftatts,but alfu the nght ofhis’w^yliefetCfofTre- ' tTbfV Auitil>'&varia, Sallrburg, und part of Sti- 
Ideriethc laB duke.‘ ^be emperdi' 'Are. |fe^|iil|l^ifetbia.' This wine is four, hut has a great 

tending a right to this duchy, refufed td circ ’O^snr Ud may be carried all over the woild 

the ihyeftiture of it; and afterwards kilfin^^itt wk .•««ft\dttf'‘dan^efcf^hen it is ten or twenty years old it 
battli*, procured the right ofit to'.his own family.' Fhom ;ts very ' TTiIscountry is 


ry 


“'tla* the 

.Jkirwaii 
Iji^A'aflHa 

ipbld, 
thoT, 
■hUlbr^ 
Ill 

icBar. 

. ..^lurfiwk, 

^j^uhder'the'pi^fi^'^ Ren. 

iV bot Oh'ogarjn.'kinC^rBoiW 


family. 

this houfeof Aullria itdefeend- 

ed, for feveral centuries palt has rcndlTed itfelf 

fo fanipas and fo powerful, having g>*eu 14 emperors 
to Germany, and fix kings to Spain. 

Ip H 77 » Auftria vta* erefled into an archduchy by 
the'emperor Frederic the Pacihe for hi* fon Maximi¬ 
lian, with thefe privileges : Tliat tiiefe flial! be judged 
to have obtained the invelliturc of the Rates, if they 
do not receive it after having elcinanded it three times ; 
that if they receive it fi-om the emperor, or the impe- 
rial ambaffadors, they are to be on horfeback, clad in 
a royul mantle, having in their hand a Raff of command, 
a&d upon their head a ducal crown of two points, and' 


icountry is very well-peopled. Mr 
yfidhlofftfr) i&lut'pQlitieiljournn}, which contains an ac- 
bf tfae'p^seiattpsi of Auliria, eRimates that of 
this eauBlry at 2,106,000 men, The revenue of this 
coABtryk about 14,000,000 of florins; of which the 
city of ViCAoa contributes above 5000,000 as one man 
in the capital earns as much as three io the country. 

The fouthers parts of AoRria are covered with hills, 
which rife gradually from the banks of the Danube to 
the borders of Stiria, and are covered with w'oods. 
TTcy lofe themfelvcii in the mafs of mountains which 
run to the fouth of Germany, and Rretch through all 
Stiria, Caroiola. Carinthia, and 'Tyrol, to the Swifs 
Alps; and are probably, after Savoy and Switzerland, 
* ♦ T 2 the 


Awbit« tl«« htgbed pait of the earth. The inliabiUnta of thii 
nlcnlivc ridge of monnuiot are all wry much alike ; 
they are a ftrong, large, B«d, the GoiTRKt cicepted, 
t rery handfomc people. 

The’ clumflcrifijc of the inhabitants ef all this 
country is ftriking bigotry, uaited-with ftriktng fen> 
fuality. X.QU OOM only fee what is going forwards 
here to be eooWnced that the rclig^a taught by the 
monks is M ruin^s for the morals as it is repugnant 
to Chnitianity* ^ The cicifbeoa •ecompuy the mar* 
ried women from their bed to-diurch, and lead them 
to the very eonfcffional. T!k bigotty of the public 
in the interior parts ef Auftrv^ the mix-) 

turc of gallantry with it, is dill to' be .£hnqd eveo 
amongll pcwple of rank, degeaerM# com¬ 

mon people into the-groflieft and cO^l^wtahiAdiMsHf' 
foonery. The Windes,. whoare'biiMdlvitk theCtf. 
mans in thefe countries, diftingutAt-^dMnftlw^y;« 
fupei-ftitious cuhom titat does little 
man underhanding, and weak) he J 

not the moft unequivocal prooCi ofJaHtdbbcfiriv eaf^ 
cyt . Many years ago, they fet out in ea^fieny ^hi 
fame Hungarian cnthu&afti to Cologne e» 
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, ^uff*,o,rs Con'ia. j to 

AUTHENTIC, fomeihing of acknowledged and 
t received authority. In lew, it iigniCcs foineihing 
. clothed in all its formalies, and attened by perfuns to 
i whom credit has been regularly given, 'i’hus fay, 
: mthenti^afiri, autheniif injirumtntt, 

I AUTHOR, oroperlv furnifics one who freafed or 


Avttffuki 

il 

Autiigrsfh 


AUTHOR, properly fignifirs one who created or 
produced any thing. Thus God, by way of emi* 
nence, is called the Author of aaiur:, the Author ef the 
vuivtffe. 

Atf rvoa, in matters of literature, a perfou who has 
conpofed fome book ur wntt’<g. 

AUTHORITY, ii' a geiii ral li-iifr, iigitiiiesa rig ht 
to command, aod Rtakc on:’a f^-lf cluy d, luwtiich 
fenfe we fay, the ro^i! authority, tie epifot-A auth.:- 
ikt aohoriiy of a jather, flee. It diuoter alfo the 
li&BMQy of an author, fooie apophthegm or fciitciice 
ixf 4 d n^Dcnt perfon qiiJivd in u direouil\ hy wny oi' 

ihihtrtty is repyefented, in painting, li!.e a grave 
j^iOB 'fttiog in a chair of (late, richly cluthed in 9 


which is about 120 German milet diftant, te 'eirtvlbir flnvant embroidered with gold, holding in her right 
the beard of a crucifix there. Every fewMBtyutaJ.-thW • «»d in her left a fri-ptre. By her ll’dc 

opiiatiou is repeated, as b thisfpaccof time the bttrd tr^lhiy of boaksandaiiiis. 


operation is repeated, as b this fpacc of time the beurd .. W ii 
grows agun to its former length. The rich peribitfr. 'f ,, 
of the adociaiion fend the poorer ones at tlieir'depu* 
ties, and the ntagihrstes uf Cobgne receive them m iitodissir^ i^m 
ambaiTadort from a foreign prince. They ai* 4Bter^c.|il.this «cn£ft'.^MM 4 ask^' 

tained at the expeoce of the ftate, and a counfeJIor '* ” " . 

jliowi them the moft remarkable tilings in tbQlow^ 

This farce brings in large fums of moocy- M ftatew*-' 
times, and may therefore deferee pohtieal eneourftge* 
ment { but Hill, however, it h the moft mHerable'knd. ' 
meaneft way of gain that can be uoagbed. Thclb 
Witides have alone the right to fhave our Savtour, 4 Bd: S^ yt 
the beard grows only for them. They ftimly b^eve, 
that if they did not do this fenrice\o the crucifix 
earth would be (hut to them for the nexk'icvc^ 
and there would be no harvefts. For this luafoa they th 
' ' Ir ' 
ei 


in her Uft a freptre. By her tide 
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^omL’r ,1 AUTOLITHOTOMUS. he who cuts hirafclf for i. e. they were illawed to make their own Uw«, fiid' 
II '^“" 5 * Of ihiR ^re have a vc-y ^traoHinarr in. elcA thcil-own magiftratea j by whom juftJee was tobe 
^uionomiu.^’’"” S’’'’" hy keifcliiis, m the Lj.hctncrjda of the adminiftered, and not by Roman prefideots or iudeci, 
Y-^ -Acatlemy Aa/tfr* C.um/jri/fn, dec. i.an.3. obf. 192. 94 9 r 9 B riAftA *« AtfVww oal***** J-L :- 3 . « « 


AUTOMATE, called Mo IlifrOi one of the Cf- 
rladrs, an irtand to the noitli of Crete (Pliny), faid to 
have emiriN-d out of the fea, between the ifland* The¬ 
ra and Tlierafia, in the hflh year cf the emperor Clau- 
diiu { in extent thirty ftadia, (Orofms). 

automaton, (from «VTK ipfe, and fuuftKiest^ 
eitor) a felf-m»vmg m.iclime, or one fo confti u£ted, by 
means of weights, Icvcrx, pulleys, &c. aa to move for 
a confidenible tirae, as though endowed with animal 
life. According to this defcriptioii, clocks, watcheti 
and nil machines ui that kind, are automata. 

Under the article Axoaoim s we ofaftTTcd that the 
higlit'll perfection to which anfomafa could be earned 
was to imitate exactly the motions and actions of l(nitt 


-^»^MVVU>D 

as was done is other places which were not indulged 
the autonomia. ' - 

AUTOPYROS, frotn •Jjtt, and irv{*f, what t in 
the ancient diet, an epithet giwn to a fpecies of 
bread, 'wherein the whole Aibftance of the wheat waa 
retained without retfenching any part of the bran. 
Galen dcfcifocs-it otberwife, m. aa bread where only 
the coarfer brao'^aa taken out.-i.And thus it was a 
medium betwean %e feeft bread, called /mi/agineui, 
#pdthe «^e|-eaMg/w/Br««r. This was alfo called 

■village of Brabant, in tha 
) to which the left wing of the 
FtencliVmjf esRedded, when the confederates obtained 
t^^nSory'at P»mijlic8, ia 1706. E. Long. 4. 50. 


Aaiflpyi^ 

I > 


creatures, tfpecially of nianViiid, which are uioiif 4*'-•;Jfe.l,a;U.co. 435.1W 
ficuhly imirned ihnu thofe of other animals, 'taf ■]. AUyiUCGM, the capital of the Caniutes, a pco- 
lurptii.ng -.nitatioui, however, have been made ofotbei- gft bF^HfllU Celtioa} afterwards called CamoUna, Car- 
creatures. />« long ago as 400 years before Chrift,; Carmatnumi Now Ckartrti, in 

Artbvtafl of Tarrntum ic faid to hav,. mad,-- w,u.d«. ,|bc Orfoannoia, on the Eure. E. Long. 1. 32. N. Lat. 

48. 47. 

^^lJTUMN, the third fcafon of the year. 


Arebytas of Tarrnium is faid to have madcu ^udea 
pigeon that could fly; nor will tbis'ippear at dlsncrt^ 
dible, when we conlicier tbc flute-pUytr i#a<fc .by JC 
VaucanI'un, and the • •• • ' . 

Rook'is alfo faid 
chariot, cqnble of .'fupportiag' 



. .. y—whenthc 

nnfnr -and fruits are gathered in. Auiumn is repre- 
'fented in painting, by a man at perftft age, clothed 
like the vernal, and Kkewife girded with a ftarry gir- 


»» «, w. »i*i.vwc 4ta.e lae Tcroat, ana HKCWlie girucu wiltl a tlarry gir- 

«“e » »«Jdii.g in one hand a pair of fcalcs equaliv poi- 
IwraiB *«dfe'mw>wlv. . .’That rrehtle^tbsi^.MPcn- M .\ _ \... 1 .?.> . ‘ . 


;That MhUe^atj^.Oicaw 
TliM’kyil^.lpMpimle rrdep^Mi 1i)a Jhjite jdtytn, 
mSatid 6 ^' Wii 9 'vraai 8 b|il^ 

fhd: h^ftsUln^ the ^ 

evacuated in a digeftyd -f 
ID a :ftpte of o«ui4l'*tv..^. 
blU'llhi^froiD Wh^'^f 
cUgfcftt^ki^'P^cBtoed 





fid, with a globe iff each { in tlieothtr liand a bunch 
■•fdtTert fnrits and grapes. His age denotes the per— 
, fiftion of this feafoiij and the balance, that fign ofthe 

M»y#' rodihc Vrhioh the fun enters when our autumn begins. 
rwaW^^ iTvy Antoinn begins on the day «lien the fun’s meridian 
diftwee froiB the lenith, being on the decreafe. is a 
g#i^’ce>Wde>tw ; *irth-between the greateft and theleafl; which in ihtfc 
- frtMrotrieB is fuppofed to happen when the fun enters 
« tuutKRl^. ZSfb^^ ^fr-end coincidea with the beginning of win- 
•ad-b ofl<%’ : tcf Several nations have computed the years by 
BunifflDs^the Eoglifli Saxons, by winters. Tacitus 
w irt, the kAirtff Germans were acquainted with all 

tnd'dHettig, , tlveotber'fiofoniof the year, but had no notion of 

M Mtificial dQfk ’ iiilfiidrt'.-t^^&htltbhfepre* of the beginning of the fc- 

.^.ttotde motionaofthehijjlf ri irdt^ fetfojSbf the year, that 

mbaffled the water 'vrith' ^MyCTl flUy?. ^ dat Petntvrrtathdratuj, 

lifce'u-iutww one. '• yi^-^ f autumnit BartboJomm. 

!>» of La Chaux de-Jl^ttnftili^thrtya been reputed an miheallhy fcafon 
ef NWtfchnttel* hath alfo exreated and the faiirift 

jSe^ of mcAnarm,. which wcU defor^To ^jB^the-Xame; light* /iulutnnui Libiliat 

with tboK already menCiooed. One was-ft clock^l^ucb^ 

was pre&Wed to his Spanifc iwjefty ; aud lad » :|bat part of the equinox 

other cttriof^a, a fheep, which imitated the bleating^, n- iiuna«'i»«sisrni . ... 

of VhkMMl'OBp’rsnd a dog watebingabajkrt offrett-r- 
Whew My^one attempted to purloin the fruit, the ddt^ 

__A-J _ So _ . A aj® 







----I-- ^ 

^afoed'his teeth and barked ; and if it-waa aAudir 
takes away, he never ceafed barking till it wasreftore^ 
Befidc* this, he made-a variety of human figures, 
which exhibited motions truly furprifiog bitt dlin- 
ferfor to Mr Kempett'i chefe-player, which may juftly 
be looked upon s* tbc grcstefl maftcrpivCc in atcchft. 
jdcs that ever appeared. See AuwaoiDti. 

AUTONOMIA, a power of living or being ga> 
verned by ourown laws and magiftrates. The liberty 
«f the cities which lived under the faith and protec- 
tioB of the Romaas, coofiflcd ia their, autonomia, 


:lf>d towards the fouth 

:-Af»ojr«il(rl(^'' ln wbononiy/aTe the figns Li. 
bK 6oor^ Safittarius, thffovgh't^ich the fun palTea 
during tl» 

JoivmtAt Sfihtii Alt' titfie whfri Aefun inters 
the iutummd point. r^ni' •' 

AUTUN, an atteient’cftyof Frateej'li 'the’duchy^ 
of Burgundy, tkfe capital of the Autundu^ Mlh a bl- 
ihop's fie. The length of this city irhbout three i^uar- 
tcri of a mile, fend its breadth nearly equal. The river 
Afrwix waiheaits ancient walls, wbufe ruins arc fo Arm,' 
and the ftonefecloA’ty united, that theyfeem almufl tb' 
be cutout of the folid rock* Ia this city arc the ruins-' 

off 
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AUtun of three ancient tempos one of which was dedicated 
9 to Janus, and anutlur to Diana. Here are likcwife a 
theatre and a pyramid, which laft is probably a tomb; 
it (lands in a pface called the Jitld ef urnt, beeaufe fe. 
v(*r;il Tirns bad been found there. ' Here are alfo two 
antique gales of great beauty. The city lies at thefooe 
of three grrat mountains, in £. Long. 4. 15. NrLat. 

45. 50. . . 

AUTITRA, pr Avovaa, a riw of Gallia Cdtica, 
only mentioned in the lives of the fainu. Now the 
Eure, which tails intO'tbe fieine* on-tbe left hand or 
louth fide. , ' . 

AUVERGNE, • provioce df Erattae, about 100 
miles in length and..7; in breadtlfe- Jt Ji fiptuided on 
the north by the Bourbonnoii^.oti.tiie <eaft-fay Fores 
and VeLy ; on the we(U by Qaercy* La 

Marcbc ; and on the (eutht bySpSTni^ aoditbe Ce* 
vennes. It is divided into upper BBtileweRj) theUttee^ 
otherwife called LimagM, is one of the dneft cotiatnci 
in the world. The mountains of Higher'AuKi|^e 
render it lefs fruitful; but they afford good ps^nsi 
and feed great numbers of cattle, whichi^r^tue iSch« 
cs of that country. Auvergne fiipplies LyonrA^ F»> 
ris with fat entile, makes a large quantity dCcIiealjb 
and has msniifuflurct of fevcral kinds. The capital bf 
tiic whiile province is Clermont. 

AUVr.UNA.S, a vciy deep-«oloured heady wii^ 
made of black raifiiis fo called, which conies from Or- 
Uiiis. It is not 5 t to drink before it is above a-year 
old; but if kept two or three years, it becomes-exs 
cclleiit. 

AUXr.RRE, an ancient town of France, in the 
duchy of Burgundy, and capital of the Auxerrois, with 
a bifhop’ii fee. The cpilcopsl palacv is one of.the fiueft 
in rrance, uud the churches arc alfo very beautiful. 
This town is advaniagcuully lituated for trade, with 
I'uiis, on the river Yoiinc. E. Lung. 3. 35. N. Lat« 
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AWARD, inlaw, tl'.c judgment of an arbifrftfOfy AwirJ 
or of one who is not appointed by the law a judge, ^ 
but chofen by the parties tli'-mfilves (or terminating _ 
thsir difference. See AasiTta and AaniTRATJOit. 

• AWL. among (bocmakers, an inrtrumcni wherewith 
holes are bored through the leather, to facilitate the 
ditching or few it. g the fame. The blade of the awl 
is ufually a little ^at and bended, and the point ground 
to an acute ao^Ie. 

AWLAN, a linall impcriid town of Germany, in 
the circle of .Su^hia, fcated on the river Kochen. E. 

Long. It. ly. N. I.ai. 48. 53. 

AWME, or Avne, a Dutch liquid mcafure con¬ 
taining eight (lick.ans, or 20 verges or vcrtcels, eqUnl 
to the tierce ia England, or to onr*(ixth of a ton ot 
France. 

AWN, in botany. See Arista. 

AWNING, in the fea language, is the hanging t 
fail; .tarpewling, or the like, over any part of the (Mp, 
to keep off tixe fun, rain, or wind. 

T’AXt t carpenter's inllnuncnt, fetving to hew wood. 

The u'£ffers from the^ner's hatchet, in that it is 
made Ur«r and heavier, as ferving to hew Urge (luff; 

■ad'^f age tapetifig nito the midO. of fts blade. It 
iefttn^IhedtsitbxloTV handle or helve, as being t<s 
be tntH^wtk-^kaMVi.^’. 

V SittU • •• 

iitatioa givi. 

they faUg 


€tr to'iibe.vcrfes^iw 
ik; hoji^ipibFNlaeii. 

^ foiX^-fnCHA 
the 

hui ^ 

'••Tbk. 

(e'rted, 
them was:! 
be'altet« 4 ' 
tbemfekea' 

or foen MtfiiBiae 
cosnes 4 

.... 

kei Hp'b^NfiuAnnes^Rd .-emm' to' 

Tl^'C)ntttr/40iBedb^mf«^.<vhich-l>iu inticVfhc 

famett^ewT^ tbeetritTC of AAi« ufed todw exM'biir 
the Mexican^ and is now a commoo‘'dl{h'’ua0iig’the' 
i^airiarda. "The Mexicans cat not only tho.sgga,-"but' 
the dies themfclves, made up together ixtb' TiMrst * • 
and prepared with faltpetre, • ■ ' > • .• 

;> AXATl, a town of ancient B»tici^'eif the'BiBti*r 
now Lora, a fmall city of AndaUifia, in Spain, fcated 
on the Gaudalquiver. W. Long. 5. to. N. Lat. 37.20.- 
AXBRtDCE, a town of Somerfetihire in England, 
ironfiding of one luDg narrow llrect. W. Long. 2, >0. 
N. Lat. yi. 30. 

' AXEL, a fmall fortified town in Dutch Flanders. 
L. Loag. 3. 40. N. Lat. yt. 17. 

AXHOLM, an illand in the north-weff part ofLin- 
coInChire in England. It is formed by the rivers Trent, 
Idcl, and Dan ; and is about ten miles long snd 6 t« 
broad. The lower pan is marfliy, but produces an 

oduriferoua 


47.54. . ... 

AUXIiSIS, in mythology, a goddefs wor(hipped 
hy the inhabitants t>f Egina, and meiiiiooed by Hero¬ 
dotus and Puufania.'!. 

Auxfsis, in rhetoric, a figure whereby wy thing 
w magnified too much. 

AUXILIARY, whatever ia aiding .or helping to 
another. *v .* • ;, 

jtvxn-i.inr Vtrhs, in grammar, are fuch as help 
form or conjugate athcri; that ia, (tre prefix^ tqdhbxi'' 
to form or denote the modes or .teufet thfliiof ( Mr'fOi. 
/jji'c and to be, in.the Eoglith t Wre and uw^, SttbeVi 
French ; bo andyeMifk the iltaUia{l» 4 fcc.i,-ln.tK-£Qg;^! 
lilli language, the auxiliary verb UM ^ffibalbcrfM 

of paffive vtr^^, 

AU X Cbjfci.mvthologY^ the • aanutii^ bw 
G races weraEed by the AtheaiiM. See Hiaisaon e.. 

AUXO|mE, a fmall foitified town in France, in 
the diichjMfBurgundy; fcated on the river Saooe, 
over whi^there is a bridge of 33 arches, to facilitate 
the running off of the waters after the overflowing of 
the river. At the end of the bridge is a caufeway 
2750 pnees long. £. Long. 5. 32 . N. Lat. 47. 11. 

A.tJXY i chc French give the name of auxy wool 
to that which is fpuii in the neighbourhood of Abbe- 
there workmen who are called houpitri. It 
is n.vwj' fmc and beautiful wool, which is commonly 
•nf|j^ |^4nakc the fmell ftucLings. 

I 
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odoriferous flirub called ^a//; the middle is rich ind 
fruitful, yklJing flax in great abundance, as alio ata> 
bailer which is ufed for making imie. The principal 
town is called /ixey, and is now very thinly inhabited. 

AXlACli, an ancient town of Sannutia Europea t 
now Oce-iiiov!, the cnpital of Budmac Tartary, £. 
Long. 7 , 1 , 50. N. Lut. 41$. o. 

AXILLA, in anatomy, the arm-pit or the cavity 
under the tipper pari of the arm. 

Axilla, in botany, is the fpacc comprehended be¬ 
tween the lUms uf plants and their leaves. Hence we 
fay ihofc flowers grow in liic axilla: of the leaves •, i. e. 
at the bafe of the leaves, or jull within the angle uf 
their pedicles. 

AXILLARY, fomclhing belonging to or lying 
near the axilla. Thus, oxi/Zury arlery is tliat part of 
the fubclaviaa branches of the alcending trunk of the 
aorta which padeth uuder the arm-pits;- axilUry 
g/aiMj are fituated tinder the arm-pits, envelopeditf; 
fat, and lie clofe by the axillary veuels; aod axiUity 
Vila is one of the fubclavians which pailtt imder'tjM 
urm-pit, dividing tifelf into feveral branches, wtuch.#re 
fpread over the arm. 

AXIM, a fmall territory on.thc gold coiRhaAfrici- 
Tlio climate here is Qt noeSielj moi^ 

Tcrbially Lid to rain 11 moatu aQita9 di^rillEif’tbe 
year. This excefllveinoiiloryl^BdOT R.very.l^sal^; 

’ .--''”^’(*f’rfc4iwiuj',;b»el6n». 



mta-bti. 

Weakhy^. 
emhriM-. 

fhdnny 

.•'■it 

de^. 
tMM aAd[‘ 
-beautiful 

tiil^ 
AlaoUit^tlU. 
tm du'eoaft-, 
wflibsb' 

•S»r'- 


_fituated itt W/I , 

Lit. .... 

'venwi^t .beiog^4iaided. betwent tbie CabemraaKoof. 
chief ioety and Mimerocs or young mesr -iSfABftW^'. 
f>b£mei^ ht^ever, that in their coam 
ej*g,'A,pi5puncA.ef ^uftice: whoever m^M :tbe 5 «»oS* 
v.MoabU{^nt to the iudgei is fore to gain his 
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flake fo as to be exndlly poifed | then the names Atlnni' 
of thofe that were fufpedted were repeated, and U 
be at whofe name the hatchet moved was pronounced 
guilty. 

AXIOM, Axioma (from I am worthy)} a 
fcif-evident truth, or a propofitiou whofe truth every 
perfon receives at firfl fight. Thus, that the whole is 
grratecxthan a part; that a thing cannot be and out be 
at the fame time ; and that from nothing, Duthing can 
arife i arc axioms. 

Axiom is alfo an cflablilhed principle in fome art or 
fcicnce. Thus, it is an axiom in phyTics, that nature 
does oothingin nin { that effeds are proportional to 
their t^fes, See. So it is an axiom in geometry, that 
things, i^uai to the £imc third are alfo equal to one 
anot)^; that If to equal things you add equals, the 
fwaa wiQ be.efual, &c. It is en axiom in optics, that 
the angle qfiribi^deoaeis equal to the angle of rcflcc- 

tioD, &c.-^ ' • 

AXIPO-LfS^ a town of tlie Triballi, in Mccfia In- 
finder;?'jto«. in Bulgaria. E. Long. 34. o. 

K.;Li». 4y. 40.- 

AXIS, in geometry, tbe^raight line in a plain 
flgart, about wdiich it revolves, to produce ur geiierate 
a fblid. Thiiti if a fumicircle be moved round its dia¬ 
meter at reft, it will generate a fpliere, the axis uf 
which is that diameter. 

• Axts, in aftronomy, is an imaginary right line fup- 
pofed to pafs through the centre uf the earth and the 
heavcftly bodies, about wliich they perform their diur¬ 
nal revolutions. 

'tf;>Axia,'ta conic fedlions, a right line dividing the fec- 
tfiBsinto two equal parts, aud cutting all its urdinaies 
at right angles. 

• >vAata, in mechanics. The axis of a balance is that 
Une about wbicb it moves, or rather turns about. j 1 x:s 
of Cjfallat'ttn, is a right line parallel to the horizon, 
pafling through the centre about which a pendulum 
cibratesL- 

jfjn# M Piritrtcbiii one of the fix mechanical powers,- 
oonfifting of a peritrochium or wheel concentric with 
thcbaffcof aqylindcr, aud moveable together with it 
aboat.iu axis. 

>* that particular ray of light 
Coming-frdi^ny objeA which falls perpendicularly on 

. ;i^^i«VSnaKhiKC&ure. Spiral axil, is the axis of 
. Arawo fpirally in order to trace the 

wil£isit.- afxir the Ionic capital, is a- 
ularly.through the middle of the 


Is'.aii: imt^inary right line paflitig- 

___ ^ . - _ . . ^^it p««!ndicultrly to its bale,. 

tbc lu^g^bemUres aflegmg the grstiti^e diie far the •’' hawei. 

Iwibeai^^ed aa a rufon; and if both partica hi^ppea,'' viAi^ l* taper column placed in the 

tp prefents of nearly equal value, they tbfotaely. —•• —^ 

refuse to give the caufc a hearing. , - J 

AXINOMANCYvAxikomantU, 
curit and dtvinat'n: an ancient fpecies of di* 

Tspation, or a method of foretelling future events by 
means of an ax or hatcher.—This an was in cunfidcr- 
able repute smoBg tbe ancients ; and was performed, 
afcording to fome, by laying an agate flone on a red- 
Itftt batcbqt; aod alfo by ^iog a hatchet 00 a round' 


iCei^'*‘of ■foae^ftowert-or catkiha, about wldcb the 
other pam «M 

Ax I s, »twatmoy, i^e 'same of the fecond vertebra’ 
of the McL’t ft hmh a tooth wfakh goes onto the tirft< 
Tcitebra, and thk tootbis by fome c«lad the aw, 

AXMIMSTSR, A town «f l>crubfliire, rit'u4tcd oui 
the liver As, m the great road between London and- 
Exeter, in W. Long. 3- 15. N. Lat. 50. 40. It wa3> 
a place of font note io the time of the Saxons, but nowi 

COQUioS.. 
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•/fctdrtlf wntalng only about 200 howfej. Here !* a fiaall manu- 
11 faflory of broad and narrow clntlii, and fomc carpeli 
Aylmer. maiiufaAured after tbc Turkey raauaer. 

' AXOLOTLF. SccI.ACiRT*. 

AXUMA, formerly a large city, and capital of the 
whole kingdom of Abyfliina in Africa, but now redu¬ 
ced to a rniferable village fi-arce containing too iiihabi- 
tantt. E. Eong. 36. 4. N. Lat. 14. 13. 

AXUNGIA, in a general fenfe, dcootca old lard, 
or the drieft and bardeil of any fit ia the bodies of ani¬ 
mals : but more properly it fignrfiea ooly liog’a lard. 

yizirNGJA fiiri, Joiuf/oer, or Soh tf Gl^tt a k*nd 
of fait which feparatea from the Afa "Idle it ia in fu- 
fion. It li of an acrimoniooa afM>vt6»g , Tbe 
farrier* ufe it for clciafing the eye* of boafo* Ikdl^alfo 
made ufc of for cleanfing the teeth} ifedl* wfcffns^t^a 
applied to running uiccra, the hetpeif or the 
wjy of deficratirc. 
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He died ic the year I594» aged 73 ; and was buried in 
St Paul’s. He was a learned roan, a zealoua father of 
the church, and a hilter enemy to the Pnritani. He 
publiihed a piece entitled, yfa harbrow for failhful and 
trew fuhjtSt agninfl tbt late blovme blifle eencerninf 
the go-uemment of went.'/!. Sec. This wa* writfon whilft 
he was abroad in anfwcr to Knot, who publiihed a 
hook at Geneva under this title, Thejirjl lAaJi againjl 
the monjlrout regiment and emfre f lumn. He i» by 
Slrype fuppofed to have publifhed Lady Jane Gray’a 
letter to Hartiing. He atfo aflillcd Fox in tranllating 
Itii Hillo^ of Martyrs into Latin. 

AYRY, or Aiw, of Ha'uls, a neft or company of 
hawka t fo called from the old French word ain, which 
fignified the fame. 

AYSCUE (Sir Goorge"), a gaUant Englifhadmiral, 
defeended from a good family in Lincolnfliire. He ob¬ 
tained tbe bononr of knighthood from King Charles I. 


Ayry 

II 

Aaale*. 


\XYRIS : A genus of thetriidSriiii^fifs'bdeng-.^'iuhich, however, did not withlmld him from adhcfing 
in V to the mor.acu clafi of planiiaud iAthe OMUi#^. > the parUament in the civil war; he w.is \xj them con- 

method ranking underthc rath -' *»«««« ^ !’*= « 

calyx of the male is triilartiic t »t huyto Coroat,'jEJte icml great feniee to the Proulhnt interert, and 

calyx oftheftmilecoSasoftwolcavei; it Etotirt >rlit*kl;Wi^tedmtlch W Ac reduaionof 
Hvli and one feed. The fpcciei are four, uoai i^'tEcm .And. l«5J Barbadoe^ ai^ Virginia, 

natives of Britain. ' W the oUdte^^ 

AY, a town of France ia Champagne, near th« withgrttit 

ver Maine, remarkable for its excellent wiaci.E. Long. In the ftwOT* 

a. .5. N. Lat. 49- 4- ' 

AYAMON'I’E, a fea-port town of Andthilit ia 


Spain, with a ftrong calllf built on a rock ; feated on 
the mouth of the river Guadiana. It hi* t comroo- 
dioiis harbour, fruitful vineyards, and excc&st;W!M> 

W. Long. 8. y. N. Lat. 37. 9. . : . ’ 

AYEnIA, in botany i A genus of the petiti#** 
order, belonging to the gynandril claf* of plant*) mA ' 
ill the natural method nmking under the 37th order, 

ColumniferM. The calyx hai two leave* j tbe jnul* 
arc in the form .of a flar, with long ungues»,l»d the T^lttes 
capfule has five cells. Thera *re'threeJ^Mi^..all B». ,,, 

rives of the Weft Indies. • '. - .**«*|« 

AYLESBURY. See Aitisitrinr., Thii pUce 
gave title of F.arl to the noble family of Brup^, .pow'^AgK 
to a branch of the Brudenals by fsoedSop, x ..' . 

AYLMER (John),biftiop afl-oi)dps^^^nP^:R^ 
of Queen EUiabeth, was bora in the 
Aylmer-hall in the pariih of 
Norfolk. Wbilft a boy, he wai dii 
quick part* by tbe marquiiof Dw|5 
of Suffolk; who fenl him toCaaiW ^ 
chaplain, and tutor to htf cfiildfeBv, 
children was the tin!. 
foon became perfcftly.RM 
Greek languages. , 
archdeaconry ofsj^'tar 
gave him » feat - 

year of <^n.. 

-JwwrntoPop««i.^«^the1re^^ cfegy 

rwere iociiaed.. Si* JWwIiflioir ifttraWwtd to fly bts 
country, ftwfwy the Pnoteftaou in 

Switxerlabl.. ^ 1^4 «>e^Sba of Quaeii Elwabetb, he 
rroirned'to En^iod tn i6yx. be obtained tb* «Kb- 
deacoory of Lincoln { «*d vra« a memberoftbefcmons 
fynod of that year, which reformed and fettled the 
ddi^ne and difei^^ of tbe cfauieh of England. In 
rjij^ear 1576, hc wu conTecnted biibop of London. 
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]9thei4«ri,.il«»rai$- 
[S« ftaoiim are intert^d .inM'^t.'Wt^' 
- rapfale haa five eett^ ll^.ne 

^ctS^of srlricb the meft iraarktbk awthe 

viicofa, whha. white flownvJtaloirfii^b^.i^ 
Ing with feveral ftemi to the height of tWjif i^.Aree 
^ct. - ’The h ave* come out in cluaen witbeift any niv 
ter at the end of theflioott, andtWedgeiarcfatarith 
very Ihoit ieeth which are nough. Tbe flower* cqme 
out in cli»ftcrt between tbc leave*, have much the «p*. 
pearance of hoQcyfuckle, and are as well feented. l.'TflC 
nudiflora, or red American upright honeyfucUa, etowa 
ullertliiBllie firft; and inksnativecnunliy wiljlome- 
times arrive at the height of t a feet, but in Britain Mver 
rife* to abetra half that height. It hath feveral ftetw 
with oblong fmooth leave*. The flower-ftalki attfe 
from the divifiuQ of the branche*, which long and 

naked^ 




Aflffi^Th. 
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Ahttor ‘nirkerf.'fopporriog a ciufter of rei flowm: thcfc are 
divided at the top into five e^ual fcKineiits which fprcad 
open. Another fpecici with bright red flowers was 
found by Mr Lightfoot upon the lops of many moun- 
tatnsin the highlands of Scotland.•~Th« flrfl two fpe* 
cies require o moid foil and a fandy licuBtiooi and can 
only be propagated from flips, as they never produce 
good feeds in Britain. The aiitumu is tlie bcil time 
■^0 remove the plants, and their roots ought to be co¬ 
vered in winter. They are moil beautiful piaots, apd 
well worth Cultivating. 

AZ.-\MOR, a fmall fea.port town of the kingdom 
of Morocco in Africa. It is fituatcd oo thOi^river 
'Morbeva, in tiie province of Dnguclla, at fotne eOD- 
iiderable diflance from its mouth. Thk towt^thdqgh 
formerly very eonftderahlc, it sot proper forinpauaie 
commerce^ oeettufe the eatrance of the river ia daoger- 
oas. It was uafiicccfsfally beheged by thes 
in I yo8 ; it wasttken, however, 111x513, • *'*■ 

of Braganza, biitahindonedaboBt them^' 
centi^. _ W. Long. 7 . o, N. Lat. 


AZARAKITES,.^eft 4 f^^^^j^*«^^ 


AZARIAH,-orUi 

his Either Air>8EiBb,>'Yi 
-ftmbled'an anp: 

•■fee eof' 

•■'if ■ 



let ot 



the wooden box being taken off, the 


"f * 

.it m -M. coaditioO:. to be made ufc of in the 
fete; when the weather is moderate; but if the 
^high, as the inner box is Itung very tree up- 
t opkcre (the better to anfwer its other put- 

r, pofes), it will he ncccflai y to ilackcu the milled imt, 
:-'.^f|i«ccd spun one of the axes that fupport tlic ring, 
{paid lo^lightcn the uut on the outfide that von-cfpundj 
8y this means, the inner box and ring will be 
from the edges, upon which they red, when 
' and the friflion will be increafed, and tbnt to 

necciTary, to prevent the ttx) great vibra- 
:h otherwife would be occalioacd by the mu- 
^>qF <he fkip. 

ke the compafi ufefal in taking the magnetic 
^ ain^itude s>f the fun and ftars, as alio the 
^ of headlands, fhips, and other obje£ls at a di- 
the brais edge,f dchgued at firfl to fupport tiie 
•ni throw,weight thereof as near the cir- 
IM poiBble, is itfelf divided into degrees 
which muy he eafily divided into Imal. 

The diviiions arc determined 
^igut line, ftretched perpendicular])' 
near the bntft edge as may be, that the 
inpLa different pvfition of the obfer- 
AtpoSOile. 

' are two fmall weights, Aiding 
right angles to each other; 
aeaw to, or farther from, the 
ipiRg of thcc.ird in dif- 
e^rUbrium of it, where 
BCIAito V ouch out 

V <■ . oadadex tt. the tra oFtheiimer 

W pat «8 and ukeo os at pleafure; 
and^fawcifor aU^itsdn^thu ohjed. It CMfifls'of 
a bar,eqiMl in len^h to-the dianeter of the inner‘box, 
each end being ^miihed with a psrpendlctilar ftUe, 
with a flit parwel to the fides thereof 1 one of the flits 
is narrow, to which the eye is applied ; and the other 
ia wider with a fmall catgut Aretched up the middle 
of it, and Aom thence contioaed horizoDtally from the 
top of one fiilc to the top of the other. There it alfo 
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.''Axasi,' 

-. 

-•to 'tToSji 

'Which''bctbiig to file king, wko, m 
icnjoyiw the-produce, requires no Uzea AwMi'kis feof' 
' pde.. '^ity have alfo greac<qtiantHMi of gam lac, and 
tmiiHe fiUc. It is alfo thought that the inlud>U*Rts of 
Azem were long ago the inventors of cannon and 
gunpowder | and that from them the invention pafTed 
to the inhabitants of Pegu, and from ibeuce to the 
Chinefe. 

AZIMUTH, in aftroaomy, an arch of-the horizon, 

' -intercepted between the meridian of the place and the 
azimuth, or vertical circle paffing through the ceatK 

‘ VoL. II. Part IJ. 
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of the obje^ which is equal to the angle of the. Ze- 
nitb, fon^ by the mcridum and veitKal circle: or 
it is fuaad by thif .propcrrioti—Ai the radius to the 
tangent of the latitude of the place, fo is the tangent 
of the fwiv’s or'Aa.r'e.alt^ude, for inAanee, to the co- 

dtoqttMhs aaimsKh'from tbc4outb,.,at.^« time of the 
egoinox- .» - AS 

Magiietieal MiuoTS, an arch of the bdrieoa inter¬ 
cepted b<dweea the azimuth, or vertical circle, pafling 
thrQuz|i,,t^b^Mre of anv heavenly body and the mag- 
neticaT oMridsn. obierviag the ob- 

j^with an 

^ /tx^siyeait.for finding either 

fr anidkude of a heavenly 

Ibme time ftnee a 
t^C^ompais, w'hich is at pTU- 
^d wui be deferibed under the 
reArument, with the follow, 
added.by the ingenious Mr Smeatoo, 
if an a&imuth and amplitude 
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Atnmtlt. a line drawn along the upper furface of tHe bar. Thefe place, 
four, viz. the narrow (lit, the horizontal CBt>gut 
thread, the perpendicular one, -and the line on the 
bar, are in the fame plane, which difpofes itfdf per* 
pendicular to the horizon, when the inner boa U at 
reft, and hangs free. This index does not more round, 
blit is always placed on, fo as to anfwer the fame lldk 
of the box. 

When the fan*a aaimuth is dcGred, and hii rays are 
flrong enough to caft a (haduw, turn about the wooden 
box, till the (hWow of the horizontal thread, or (if 
the fun be too low) till, that‘of the perpendietilar 
thread, in one (lile, or the Kgb't trough tbc flit on 
the other, falls upon the line in the indez bar, orv)> 
brates to an equal didince on each'.^g^ 
touching the box, if It vibratct (ec fw‘i.Owener, It the 
f<tme time, the degree marked upon'th^.IjsmCs 
tbc catgut hue. In counting the degrU Car tbrte^! 
iriith, ur any other angle that ii roebeoedthe 
meridian, make ufe of the outward eWk'-w)" 
upon the brafs edgv j and the fituatton of 
bar, with rrg.trd to the card and needle^'wiB 
dtrc6l upon what quarter of the compa&tbi 
j'lacetl. 

lliu if the fun does not fliiiie out fuflurinttly Aiwig,'' 

]>l;<cc the eye behind the narrow (lit in one tbz.. 
iUlt's, and turn the wooden box about, till fonie ptri 
ct ttic horixrintal or perpendicular thread appears to 
i'lterli.'^ the centre of the fun, or vibrate to an eqiri 
dillancc uit each fide of U, uiing fmoked glafs next 
tnc eye, if tlic fun’s light is too (Irong. In this me* 
ilind, another obferrer will be generally neceffary, M 
note the degree cut by the notiiiiM, at the fanretiiact 
that the full gives notice that the thread appelrata 
fplil the oljcd. 

From what has been faid, the other obfervariona vrill 
be eafily performed : only, in cafe of the fun’s 
tudu, take care to number the degree by the be^ of' 
tl\e inner cii<le of figures on the card, which are the 
complements of the outer to 90''t and, conrequeaUj, 
llifiw the dilloiicn from eaft to weft. 

The azimuth of the liars may alfo be ob ft ewt d bj 
night \ a proper light ferving eqmiUy for Oniz 
t.i fee the thread, and (he other the degree 
curd. '' 7? ’' • ii'■ 

' It may not lie amifs to remark (arthlr,. 
tlic inner hux fliuuld lofe t\s equilibriuils 
qneiuly, the index be out of the filial 
Clide, an accurate obfcrvaiiun in^RW be>BiMl(^ 
vided the fun’s (hadow is dilUoA } * 

lirll with one end of the index 
then the other, a mean of tbc two 


ALU 

The card is a Angle varnilhed paper, reaching Aaimuib 
at far as the outer circle of figures, which is a ciii-le of fl 
thin brafs; tlie edge whereof is turned down at right •**"”’*• 
angles to the plane of the card, to make it more (lifT. 

O is a catgut line, drawn down the iiiftde of the 
box, for determining the degree upon tlie brafa edge. 

FQJIS is the index bar, with its two iiilcs and cat* 
gut titreads j which being taken off from the top of 
the box, it placed in two pieces, T and V, notched 
pfoperly to receive it. W is a place, cut out in the 
wood, femiog as a handle. 

jiuMviH Clrtln, called alfo aximutht, or vert'ual 
tireUtt are great circles of the fpherc interfering each 
other in tbe cenith and nadir, and cutting the horixon 
It right angles. Thefe azimuths are reprefented by 
the rhumbs on common fca charts, and on the globe 
they are reprelcfited by the quadrant of altitude, when 
forced in the zenith. On thefe azimuths is reckoned 
tkt be^t of the Oars aud of the fuii when not in the 



.r . - • town of tbe £aft Indies in the domi* 

^'Grot capital of a province af tbe 

« p«'‘T 

" iei.kiflcfa 4 by the Mogul himfelf. 




me me 

--..,- 7 . tb^'^tilieod^ib'dfaw 

tbetruth. -y-'' : 'yrngL , *' 

Pbte LXXVn. fc I'petip^yeialnr^ aUSOTUS, or Asm»c»o. 

Mtiis of the ^Mtiea, and 1 celebiotcd p6it 00. 
tbe Mediterranna, fituited about i4<ir 15 nfles foutb 
of Ekron, between that and Afcahm. It was ia tfua 
city that the idol l^agon fefl down before tbe ark-; 
and fo Qmng a place it was, if we may believe He* 
rodotus, that it fudained a of 19 year* by 
Pfacnmeticus king of Egypt. It was, however, ta* 
ken by the.Maccabees in a much ’fhoitcr time : who 
burnt both city and temple, and with them about fiooo 
men. Tbc tovrn is now called by the Ar^ss 
ruyun. It is but thinly inhabited, though the fitui* 

tiua 


pafs, when in order ibr odtfctvaUoB'^. 
view being the centre of tbe 'card, srtid the' dfl^ieV 
of the rye two feet, AB is thh woOdtn btfx. C and 
D are two millrd trats} by atetaa whareof the axis of 
the Inner box and titf Me taken from their edges on 
which they move, sutd the ftiftion mereafed, when 
-•j Koi ffary. £F i« tbe 'ring' thnt ftippo,;ti the isBcr box. 
<rH » the inner box; and I is one of its axes, by 
wbich^t is -fofpended on the ring £F. Tbe magnet 
or otAU appenrs jiairihg through the centre, together 
XHth-ii fnall biuce of ivory, that coufiiics tbc cap to its 







B of tlie 'tod isoft 

J| <it)wridpb«bets. It i« tbc firftlad 
fim nutct uid in ttioroauncutioa it (apiwM *• re- 
fcmbk the hl«Btia| u * fiieep i upon which «ecouttt 
JfieTimieDtutiitJEkuihien^lyptuct, that theEgyptuuM' 
KpmeBted the fonod of thit Utter by tbe ogve of 
that •nitnal. . 

B it alfo one of thofc letters which tbe etflero gram* 
niarians call UUa/, becauie tbe principal organs em¬ 
ployed in its pronunciation are the lips. It is pronoun¬ 
ced by prefitng the whole length of them togedicr, 
and.forcing them open with a Hrung breath. It has 
a near affinity with the other labials P and V, and is 
often ufed for P both by . the Armenians and other 
orientals, as in Brtru: for Pelrut, apfcutioTahJliu, dec.; 
apd by the Romans for V, as in amabit fur omav</> 


. && whence arofe Utat JeS of Anrc- 

Boaofus, Ncn ut viva/ na/ut eft, 

wntliW^JjgtefTWy • that tbe Macedonians chan- 
. tMl^A jtfd.fnmODficed BUipt Btrcnitt, kc. 

dC^t and thofe of Dciphos 
. u£K' B inlUad o! It, ^als*, for Mfui, jSdc^ fur 
&C,—Tbe Latina A /yw o. appano^ for fahpino, ob^i 

pvmt and propeunaed tftamit though iliey wrote 
ciiiHuit, as QaretUha ]ni edrUrred.—-They alfo ufed 
B fur F or pH : tbtu, m an ancient infeription men¬ 
tioned by Griiter, OfiaEMOaaso is ufed for Oracit- 
DiKlO. 

As a numeral, B'was ufed by the Greeks and He¬ 
brews to denote t ; but among the Romans for 300,' 
and with a dafli ovcrtc (thus b) for 3000. 
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B is alfo ufcd an abbreviation. Thus B. A. Hands ^upiier Pljliut. 
for bachelor of arts t B. L. for bachelor of laws; and 
B> D. for bachelor of divinity. B. F. in the preface 
to the decrees or fenatus-confnita of the old Konani 
ilgiiificd ionum faBum. In mufiCi 6 ilaods for the tune 
above A ; as li”, or ''U, does for H Itat, or the femi- 
tone major above A. B alfo (lands fur bafe { and B. C. 
for be^o eontinuu, or thoruiigli bafs. 

BAAL, the fame as Bel, orEcLvt; an idol of 
the Chaldeans, and Phsniciant or Canaanites. The 
former woHbipped Mars under this name,according to 
Jofephus who, fpeaking of TburuS the fuccelibr of 
Nhuis, fays, “ To this Mars the Affyrians ervAed the 
fird llatue, and woHhipped him as a god, callmg him 
Baal." It is probable the Phankians weeftkipped the 
fun under the name of fiaal( for Jofidl, to 

make fume amends for the wickeduefs at- 
worfhipping Daal, and all the bod of Iifsavijid^ji^fa 
dciuh tU idolatreu! pr ’ujls that bunt menfi’:ian 
to ibt fun, and to the moon, and ta the pltinth', 'aad'ta 
all the of heaven. 


BAA 

I'hc idolatroualfraclites, we are told, 
made Baal-lfrith liar god, Judg. viii. 33. 

BA.tL'TFdK, Baal-phtgor, or Beel-phtgor, an idol of 
the Moabites and Midianites. Wc are told, that If- 
rael joined Inmfetf to Baal-peors and that Solomon ere^- 
ed an altar to this idol upon the Mount ol Ulivet. 
Baal-peor has been fuppofed tu be no other than a 
Priapus, and that the worlhip of him conftfted in the 
moll obfeene pradicet. Others have thought, that 
as Baal is a general name fignifying Lord, Peer may 
be the name of fume great prince deified after his 
death. Mede imagines, that Bear being the name of 
a mountain in the country of Moab, on which the tero> 
pie of Bual was built, Baal-peor may be only another 
name of that deity, taken from the fituation of his 
temple ( in like manner as Jupiter is Ayled Olpmpiut, 
bcuufe he was worthipped in a temple built on Mount 
who is of this lactn 



con- 


1 1 Kings 
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Olympus.' Sdden, wno is ot this latter opinion 
Jei^res likewife, that Baal-peor is the fame with Plutu; 
-wbi^ he grounds upon thefe words of the Pfalmill*, 
He bitnife took Msui^'ijk itif/et 4 Tbty j<d*to ■.tbtmjrhef anta Baal-ptor, end eat the of- 
tiefutt,'amd'ii^.'/ervt^^ 46 tdin^i^tiu^hhjll\tfiicrifiertotqfferingt 
ef may be meant no more than 

9^ JMdc.te idoliit'ot falfr goils, who 
tiif-deeldtia oonmdiJlindtan to 
/kiiai; God. 

.. " . 

gu^ of tkir £k 
Brinet tf 


Plalin evL 


ihal the binge of 'Judah bad given to 
the eharible of thefun v/ith Jrt f. , i .. 

The temples confccrated to this ^od, siv n]M.t8' 
the Scripture Chamanm, which figoilies placet aii e hfiid 
nvithjwalh in which was kept a perpetual fire. Mau^-. 
rcll, in his journey fiom Aleppo tu jcrufalem, obferved 
fume traces of thefe cnclofures in Syria. In mud 6 £ 
them were no (latucs; in a few there were fume, but 
cf nn-unit’orm figure. 

The word haul (in the Punic language), fignifies 
lord or muflert and (louhtlcfs meant the fuprciiK Deity, 
the Lord and M.iiler uf the univerfe. It is often 
witli thu name of fon-.i- faUe god, as Baal-ieriih, Ba$k’ t. 
peer, Baal-s.rph'jn, and the Tike. This deity ptdi^ 
from the PiKsnk'ians to the Carthaginians, who wire.-; 
a culony of the Phiunici.ms ; at appears from the Car- • 
thaginiaii names, Hannibal, Afdvubal, &c. accordiug 
to tlie cudoRt of the call, where kings and great uuut 
added to their own names thofe uf their gods. 

This falfc deity is frequently iiientioned in Scripton ' 
in the plural number (Baaliin): which mayfi, 
ther that the name Baal was given to feverw 
gods! or that (here were many ilatuet, bean«^differ¬ 
ent appellations, confccrated to thiaidol,- Aynohtui 
tells us, that Baal was of an unctitainfutt jmiitbitll^^ 
votaries, when they called upon .him, isfoked 
thus: Hear iu,vhelher llm*rmj^,tr.§j^drfej^^ 

Some IcatJicJ men think, Uut tfie T* ' 
tiieuiiis is the Saturn of the Greeks}.1 
enough from the conformity iblqa n 
man fscrifices offered to Sidwa 
Scripture tells as were affered.taLfiaal 
opinion, that Baal was the 

eules, a god of great Mtiqukyio-IKtrtwB^ ■ \ 

BaAt-utaiTH, the gM tff the-SbecheauiM. Bo- 
chart conjeSuresj^^ Beiith ia the fame m Beroe, 
the daughter of Adoaia, who waa given in 

marriage to Bac^MT^sud, tint (bi |^e her name to 
the city of Bcrith iu Phoenicia, aad became iftcrwarda 
the goddefs uf it. .Bssl-berith ftgtiifiei Lord ojtit ro- 
ttneni, and may be taken for the gud who preiiidea over 
alLiancea and oaths, in like manner as the Greeks had 
their Zivf and the Romans their i 7 ewor 


4 (be idol, or 
;eaUed the-. 


.ot«' 
Ktui w COfla . 

be c<ntd::of .kia' 



rpatUWf frt»» 

rirwaAeu^ly u tln^nne ^ace nwhateututotitti^ttdi'' 
"' aar tAita matter bfaay caQ£equenfi& 

Awthara have been much divided ahoitt tlie fs^ve- 
by 'which the whole nee of mankind arm nidaoed to 
«■ one man is fucb att undertaking. Some have' 


-taking. 

Jnngin^ that it was out of fear of a wcond deluge |- 
otbera, that they knew beforehand that they were to he 
difperfed through alllhedifferent countries uf the worlds, 
and built this tower in order to defeat the deffgn: 
of the Deity, becaufe having a tower of fuch vaft. 
bright a« they propefc'l, tlHife who were at a diflanee 
coidd eafily find their way back again. Had cither of 
thefe been their defign, howevci, it is probable thi-y 
wuuld have chofen an eminence rather than a plain for 

the 
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SJmL the Ctuation of their tower, or indeed that they would 
have chofen iume high moBntain fu<h d!> Aiarat for 
their mirk, lather tlun any tower at all fur though 
tt i» Idiil that thiy defigiitd the top of Ukii tower to 
reach to heaven, we can fcarce Tuppofe them to have 
bei.n fa abfurd, av to imagine thia pofliblc in the fenfc 
we underllanJ it, and muli thcrcfuic rather take it in 
the limited linlc in which it 11 often ufid by Moica and 
hi* coimtrymeti, wheie they fpiak of ciUea walled up 
to heaven. Othrra thcie arc who iinagiiie that the tup 
of this tower was not to real Ii tip to heaven, but to be 
confecrated to the heavenn, 1 c to the worlhip of the 
fun, moon, and (laia, of the fire, air, Srt. and other 
ratural poweti as deities; and theiefore tliat the true 
Deity interpofed in oid&rtn picventa total and irredo* 
verable dcfe&ion. Certain it i'll that the fuedei of 
nloldlry which takes fur the obje-As of its woiAiip tbofc 
natural agents, as it is the mod ancient, fo it la hyfar 
the mod rational, and the moft difficult to be dsfptOHd. 
It 18 much more difficult, for iiifUnce, to provat^t 
the full, which by its enlireniog beams giaeaVt^oorto ‘ 


At the mouth of the ftrait is a fmall i/land called alfo BAfpliin'* 
Bahei-Mandf/, wliith is little elfe than a barren lock. 

E. Long. ^4. ^o. N. I^t. la. 40. B k " 

BABENIIAUSLN, a town of Germany in Suabii. 

E. Lung. 9. 16. N. Lat. 48. 59. 

BASINA {^Cammaniacalih o/*), a focicty ludieruii/ly 
fo called, which was founded in Poland in the reign 
of Sigirmtind Augudus, is ihe 16th century. It took 
Its nfe from a fet of gentlemen, inhabitants of Liibhii, 
who had agreed to meet at a place called BaOma, 
merely for the purpofes of mirth and jollry. In time 
their Dumber incretfed, and they formed thcmiLlvcg 
into a regular gorerament, under the prcfidincy of a 
king, feottf, and chief magiftrates. The magiAratiO 
were clewedfociethiog which appeared ridiculous 
in the cha^iifter or Coodudl of any of the mrmhers. 

For m^MVra, if any perfoa was meddling or oflitiuu-,, 
he sliM'iMiatduitely created an archbiHiop, j blun. 
deriflg or dt^wfadoiis ruembei was promoted to tl e 
fpeak^icbntri a boa&er of his own courage, and iain> 

^rtotU Thr^, sms honoured with the coramillion 


the whole creation, is net t dmty» than tb«t a ot ] -of gatteralffinio, which was prefented him with great 

wood IS not ones and hence if toeh a ijifliW -i.. .1. 

gion became univerfatly avBWf ft 

would be impoffibla ever e fa i iWai i i l W 'H' 

indeed that the 

coold have bd«n pu * ■till ^ ***' 

dent «o the oeea. 

ion t|Md|iiiiHPn||<it bo kfn* work. 

<*i i mould 

*"^ ^fWnlTril t 1 

yw&fy iipHWIlPwMlWymatikl^ 

Memt s4iBWgi^ine> vM? bit cUa 

febeme go0»oft»%i Jlhii 
jroverBADeot of the wwtf 1 
ftrauif 



Uf^and 

tkehi«¥^ilifelfin»sid hk ^ , 

lai’aMiaa hi%h. Even ^ ^mne aSrait £ebm the ta<< 

«f ey<twtotdGn» who, » he fay*, had mitnuned 
the remaiM « the toMr, that it was fb^r milea hifb | 
but Ad* make* the height so bare been no left tima .. i* - 

looonjOas. Tti« onSy account of us diafeufiont which < >tbMd af Hta p ifc r^wi h» 1591 
oao be at uU depend apoa (hippofipg ir to bnui ' ^Laadhft Id tree 

beeo the fame which aftirwards mod is the midft of 
the City of'Babylon, and round which Nebtuiadneezar 
built the temple of Bclns), 11 that given under the ar. 
tide BatTcoN. 

BAB£L,.MAND£L, theoATi ov MovantNOtn 
fhmous ftrait lu the Indian ocean, between the eoaft of 
Arabia Fehi 10 Afia, and that of Add and Zeila in 
Aflua, at the entrance into the Red fea. By lome it 
is alfo called the Straxti oj Mola. It is nanow, and 
difficult to fail thiougb, on accountof the faiid banks. 


OCfemeny by the fubordmate heroes. Tliofe who dc* 
dined* die office for which they were declared qualiiied 
were p^eeuted with hilfingb, and abandoned by the 
ibaety. Thus evei j vice and every foible was attack' 
ed mth ridicule: and Babina beiamc in a fhort time 
the terror, the admiratmn, and thi refuimer, of the 
Pohdi nation : genius flouiiditd, wit was cutiivatcd, 
nod the nbuCes which Ind ciept into goitriimcnt and 
ibeiecy were correded by the judicious application of 
ro^ hnmoured fatire. Never did any inflitutiun of 
ahia nature become fo gtneral 01 fo uftluf, but at 
Imgth It drgeoetated into a fet of buffoons, and ban¬ 
ter*!* of every thing faired or profane. For fevcral 
yetra it vraa palroniaed by the kngs of Poland, and 
Bigifainul bimfeif bcaame a membei , the fliioHi of 
Bwina telhng him jocularly. That, “ li.s m.i'ill} had 
certain qualities whuh eiitnled him to the. finl dignity 
in the commonwealth.” Not the Iiaft remnant ot the 
ibciety now remains, though it was honoured with iz- 
CraurdtnaiT privileges hy kings and empcroi«. 

JBABIN&TON {Gcnati), hilhop of Worceflir, 
was bonty acoording toFulki, m Nuitinghamiline, 
hutiawto year ti uncertain. He was lent to Vii- 
' Csdlrgt, Cambridge, of which he was midc fllow; 

• 4 a 1/78. was incorporated mailer of arts at Ox- 
{•MSttetny howevet, to have madi Cambiidpc 
. ^^WKjmnoe, where he became antniinciit 

doAot m divinity, w.(s made 
to Hcbiy earl of Pembroke. 1 1 this 
jMtiM to have alEfied the counufs in 

kt^niims. In i;88he was inilalUd 
cenfecrattd bifhop 
. , ireoflated to the fee of 
£xete% and tkcite* to'Woreefier in 1J9‘’. About 
thw t^e, or foon be ibil made queen’s counfcl 

far the marfhei e| WaWi'' He was a confiderablc be- 
oifadortotbe Iflftnry beloDging to the catliudial of 
'Worcefter, where he was bun^ in May 1610 with- 
out a monument. The feveni hiftonans who have 
mentioned this prelate agree m giving lum the cha- 
raAer of a learned and pious man. His wiitings, like 
tbofc of moft of his cotempuranes, abouiul with puns 
and quaint exprcflions. His works werk piinlcd both 
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Iq folio and quarto in i6i5> and again in fullo in 16371 
Babj tlon. uiidt-r tbis title : 7 Vv •a.-orh of the n'ht rntrendfather 
' in O'lti C I t liabin^tan, late Dfh'jp of Worcefer, con- 
taJnitij! i-.mfurUthU notes upon the fve hooks of Moft, 
via. Gintf.s, tfc- As alfo an expofiian upon she Creed, 
the Ten Conimandmcnis, the Lord's Prayer ; with a eun- 
ftrence heteuixt natCs frailue and faith, anti three fer- 
molts, life. 

BABOON, in zoulugy. See Simia. 

BABYLON, the capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Babylonia or Chaldea, and fuppofed to have Rood ia 
E. Long. 44.0. N. Lat. ja. o. Semitamia in laid by 
fome, and Belui by othert, to have founded tbiachy. 

Blit, by whomfoever it waa founded, Kebuchadnezxar 
was the perfon who put the laft hand t« it, and made 
it one of the wonders of the world. The moft famous 
Dorics tn and about it were the walls of ^e city,, the 
temple of Dehis, Nebuchadaezzar’s pakceL^J^g' 
uig gardens, tlie banks of the river, tlx ardficiid^la]^ 
f and canals. 

riry iir« The city was furruunded with walls, ID tBiclUpla S7 

i'libeJ. feet, in height 350 feet, and in compafs aScs fathw y* 
or 60 of our miles. Thus Herodotus, wko was him- 
frlf at Babylon ; and though fume difagree witb bim in 
thefe dimcnfiuns, yd mull writers give ui tbe fame, or 
luar the fume, as he docs. Diodorus Siculos dimi- 
jiilhcs the circumference of tliefr walls very coBiidcra* 
bly, and takes fomewhat from the height uf them, aa 
ill Herodotus} though he feems to add to their breadth 
by faying, that fix chariots might drive abreaft thereeni 
while the former writes, that one chariot only might 
(urn ti|>oii them i but tlicu he pbres buildings on each 
lull of the top of thde walls, which, according to him, 
were but one dory high; which may pretty well recoil' 
cile them together in this refpeA. It is ubferred, tbit 
thofc who give the height of tlicfe walls but at 50cu* 
bits, fpeak of them only ss they were after tbe time 
of Dui'ius Hyftafpis, who had caufed them to be beasm 
down (u that level. Thtfe wulls formed an cxaA fquare, 
each fide of which was 120 furlongs, or 15 miles, in 
lengih; and wore all htiill of large bricks cemented to« 
gctiier with bitumen, which in a Ihort time grows harder 
than the very brick and done which it cements. Tbe 
city was cncompafTcd, without the walla, with 1 vaft. 
ditch filled with water, and biiedwith brkhi On both 
fidcs : .and, as the earth that was dug out oTh 
to make the bricks, we may judge of the depth in. 

Idtgenefs of the ditch from the height wajd thi 
the walls. In the whole 

ICO gates, tliiit is, ay 00 cich of w Ttwfip;^ 

made uf foUd btafi. Between every ,«d that dd fast 

ar proper diftance.i, were three towers, «od &Qr at^ . Uiis ittsr ose fi^d isther txetii i i 


whole number, then, of thefe towers amounted to tto BAyW 
more than aye; wluTcai a much greater imuiber would. — 
have been nixcllliry to have made the uniformity com* 
plcte all rouiuL Eitim the ij gates on each ude of this 
fquare, there was a llmight iCivet, emending to the cor. 
refpoiidiiig gate in the opjiorile wall; whence the whole 
number of the llreets tnuil have been but yo; but then 
they were each about tj inilc!. lung, 25 of them crofT- 
ing the otlier ay exafUy at right angles. Bcfidc-s thefe 
whole ftreets, we mull reckon iuuriuUf ftreets, wlucli 
were but rows of houfes facing the four inner Tides of 
the walls. Thefe four half llieets were properly the 
ftmr f.des uf the city within the walls, niiJ were each 
of them too feet broad, the whole ftreets being about 
150 of the fame. By this inlerfcftionof the 50 ftreets, 
the city wns divided into 676 fquares, each of four 
furlongs and a half on each fide, or two miles and a 
qaartcr in compafs. Round thefe fquarca on every fide 
towards the ftrCcts Rood the huufes, all of three or four 
&ories in height, and beautified with all manner of or. 

tfid the fpoce within each of tlicfe fquiuvs 
was d «ol^ tsd taken up by yards, or gardens, and 
the pleufure or convenience. 

A brcfidtEuphrates ^vided the city into 
iwii. riijili^ fltfriiinh <nr rriidfl nf it> from north to 
fonwi owr.wi^.M^kevsry middle of the city, wae 

^ v . .'T .-i.-__ 


a bridgtr# Surtoag ^ 
much mm, if we ' 
no l^s thw 
but pw lea brflad^ 
to deciiai TIm bH%«s 
bssikw^w^Qdnful art, tifi... 

rlfee, which ■•d& 
of 


more, mid ipdei'd 
^W^^ijsjr it was 
-■;,^gh 
Ic 



;25iSi‘«wkej>^ 

nsdaceouthe 


fide of the riv^ 1 the 



itwha 


the four comers gf this Biwat iKtaie, asd three {»<• in order to fiU it whh mhib'C.Xtts, tbjt^'Mluiliafeorted 

, w .1 w . - r.A _ - . • _•_ _W ^ __ : j : _ _ _- 1. • 


ai 

iwccn each of thefe corncMafid the (id^'gat««(|.sMt*r 
fide, and each of thefe towers was ten' higher ti«o 
tbe walls. But this h to he uQdarftoodonly of tfaoDe 
p.iits of the walla where towers were needful for'de* 
f ence. For fome parts of them heiag open s morafa, 
and inaccelTible by as eoemy, there tM Itbourandcoft 
was fpared , n-hich, though it muft iiave .fpoiUd the fym . 
inctiry of tl>c whole, mtift be altiSwcd to hare favoured 
of good cecoBomy ; though that is what one would not 
have rxpc^cd from a prince who had beeo fo deter, 
mined, as Nehiicha<(nezr.ar mult have been, to make 
tlic city compkie both for ftrength and bcuoty. Tiie 
l 


lu^k numbers of thft eapiives boat odMi'cmntrKy ki- 
tb^l thoBgh that ia wUt smy be difinited, feeing he 
^ren only followed the copftant praotcc of t^e ki&gt 
of AfTyria, who thought thia tbe moft certain means ' 
of aduring their cooquefti etcher to thez&fclves or their 
pofteriiy. • . a 

But it plainly appears, tfiat it was never wholly m.ytrataeTc 
habited i Co that, even in th« menOian of ito glory, it{ug]r |>ce> 
may be compared witb the flower of the field, which})!*^ 
flourilhes to-day, and to-morrow is no more. It 
never had time to grow up to what Nebuchadnezzar 
vifibly iotendedto have made it > for, Cyrus removing 

the 
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s the feat of the empire foon after to Shulhan, Babjloa 
fell by degree to otter decay ; yet it muft be owned, 
that no country wan better able to fnpport fu raft and 
populous a city, had it been completed op to its firft 
defign. But fo far was it from being finiihed accord'* 
ing to its original dcRgn, that, when Alexander came 
to Babylon, (^Curtius tells ns, No more than 90 
furlongs of it were then builtwhich can be no 
otherwife tindcrflood than of fo much in length { and, 
if we allow the breadth to be as much as the length 
(which is the utmod that can be allowed), h will ToU 
low, that no more than 810a f^uare furlongs werethen 
built upon : but the whole fpace within the walls con¬ 
tained <4,400 fquare furlongs; and therefore there 
inufl have been 6300 rquare furlongs remaining ^ 
built, which, Curtius tcBs us, were ploughed aud fosns. 
And, beildes this, the houfes were not coRtiguous, hot 
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that it has been attempted to reconcile them into BaVylon. 
one, by fuppoilng, that in the 90 feet the height of ’ —v " ^ 
the pedeftui is rnclnded, and that the 40 feet are fur 
the height of the ftatue without the pedeilal $ and, 
being faid.to hare weighed I'coo talents of Babylon, 
it is thence computed, tiiat it was worth three millions 
and a half of our money. In a word, the whole weight 
of the llattiea and decorations, in Diodorus Siculus, 
amounting to jcooand odd talents in gold, the whole 
is edimated at above one and twenty millions of our 
money ; and a fum stbout equal to the fame, in trea- 
fure, utenfils, and omimenti, not mentioned, is allowed 
for. 

Neat to this traple, on the eafi fide of the river, 
ftoed tfaesMjsfilacecf the kings of Babylon, being four 
miles IBddteifereDce. Eia^yoppofiie to ii, on the. 
other the river, was the new palace built by 

all built with a void fpace on each fide, betweeahoufe Ni^Qcbi^'ezmr, eight miles in circumference, and 
and houfe. coMa^tiently foor times as big as the old one. 

The next great work of Nebitcffidncaastr t|t*a the . , - 'Sttt pothmg was more wonderful at Babylon than Hanging 
temple of Belns, Tbe wonderful tower, tlutt,.' gardens, which Ncbucliadncztar made in gardins. 

flood in the middle of it, waa not Iw lykt^Wlw .oMjtiimjace to bis wife Amyte ( who, being a Mede, 

built many ages before} tbat, and ' and T^Xamiug a ftrong inclination for the muiiiuains 

of Babel, being, as » comanydy jaap^pjCeA .'kM and fordU other own country, wasdeiirous of having 

fbmething like them at Babylon. They arc faid 


the fame ftra^ure- 
compofed of 
•nouie 

.. iio' 


This t flO feir u 


dbe 
rfotlong 
ty in iiA txprei- 
eack of lk* to«'ers 
kdiol* of th«m taken 
to^ lit the 

ve eieeedql'^Vish*^ 
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have contained a fquare of four pletlira, nr 4CO feet, 
mi each fide ; and to have confided of terraces one 
' above another, carried up to tlie height of the wall of 
the city, the afeent from trrrace to tenace being by 
fteps ten feet wide. The whole pile confided of fub- 
ftantial arches upon arches, and was llrengthencd by 
ft wan furrouiidiiig it on every fide, 21 feet thick; and 
the Boon on cicn ..f them were laid in this order; 
firft, on the tops of the arches was bid a bed or pave- 
Sreni of (tones iC feet long, and fourfect broad ; over 
this was ft layer of reed mixed with a great quantity 
bitumen; and over this two courfes of brick, clnfcly 
Cemented logrthcr with' plailir; and over nil thefe were 
thick (beets of lead, and on thefe the earth or mould 
of Ac garden. This floorage was defigncd to retain 
Ac BBtaure of the mould ; which was fo deep, as to 
■ g^C root to tbe greated trees which were planted upon 
every terrftce, together witii great variety of other vc- 
* getables |^ea6ng to the eye. Upon the iippermod of 
Aefe ttrmlips WM a refervoir, fupplitd by a certain en- 
with water from the river, from whence the gai • 


Ik^jhwkerewith 


ftwrlAi 


etid, itlsluppel^ fhat-.AU wa]l'wat''«d«al to 


> do A» ftAcr terraces were fiipplicd. 

■ tttribuied to Nebuchadnezzar byPjtikMi:t:,is 

-_.l 9 H^ 4 enttt, were the banks of the river,rivf, e*. 

. ^ f at^i^ftlMftils, and the great artificial lake 

fqitatc the city sikeren ft'ftaodv and fq fqfik by Semlramis. The canals were eut 

to have beo'iwo. bs^s and a half in ctrcamfeYtiMii^''!.;^ftt omiOtc'eal^de of the Euphrates, to convey tlic 
lo this wdjwere (Vwral gates leading intb the ^^siitera hf vAdn iC'dverflnwcJ its banjKS, into 

•nd ^ of folid brtfs; which it is thought may they retched Babylon. The lake 

keen tatSe out of the bricen fea, and brazea viru ontbC weft fide oT Babylon ; and, according to 

abd oAer veirett and bmftroeaU Of the kind, which ..the tt|v«ft coopOUtiotf 40 miles fqiiarc, lOo in com- 

pa{s,‘.iod in depth jt'iRt, as we read in Hermlo- 
tos, or as MegwMoet Will have it; the former, 
perhaps, meaturcd from the Arface of the Tides, and 


Ncbuihadtieiaar bad tratifportcd from Jefuralem ; for 
ia this temple he is faid to have dedicated his ipoSi 
B’om Ast'of Jeoifalem. 


Id thh temple were feveral images or idols of malTy Ac Utter from the tops of the hanks Aat were caft 
gold, and one of them, as we have feen, 40 feet in up upon (hem. This Inke was dug to receive the wa- 
neight; the fame, as fuppofcd, with that which Ne- tets of the river, while the banks were building on 
buenfldnezzar confecrated in the plains of Dura. For each fide of it. But both the lake, and (hr eanal 
though this laft is faid to have been <60 cubits, or which led to it, were pixTcrved after that work wa^ 
pc fitet high, thefe dimenfioas appear fo incredible, completed, being tbund of ^reat ufe, not only to prc.' 

vsiUt 
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B.kKy1ftR. vent all overftowinga, but to keep water aH tlie year, ai 
in a common refervoir, to be let out, on proper occa« 
fions, by Huicea, for the improvement of the land. 

The banks were built of brick and bitumen, on 
both fidea of the river, to keep it within its channel ] 
and extended on each iide throughout the whole length 
of the city, and even farther, according to fome, who 
reckon they extended i6o furlongi, or twenty milei ( 
wlience it is concluded liiey muft have begun two milei 
and a half above tbe city, and have been continued 
an equal diftance below it, the length of the city being 
oo more than le miles. Within the ocy they were 
built fi^m the oottom of the river ^ and- of tM fame 
thicknefB with the wills «f the city itfelf. Oppofite 
to each &reet, nn either ^de of -die ««a a.t^en 
gate in the fnid wall, vrith ftairS'badji^:do«Q tt 
to the river: thefe gates were by day,-' and-ftnt 
by night. ' 

Derofus, Megoilhenes, and Abydaiqi, 


... Megolt . -., , 

thefe works to Nebuchadnezzar; toi&nifli it. 


could have been jiS feet high, and 8i in ihicknefs, hi SahyleBi 
a rumpafs of iirarun leagues^ 

1 fltail fuy the fame of that fquare building, known 
under the name of /he t-nple of Bolus. It was com* 
pufed of eight towers placed one above another, dU 
minifhing always as they went up. Herodotus doea 
not tell us what whs the height of this monument. 
Diodorus fays, that it rurpsITed ah belief. Strabo fucs 
it to one ftadium, a meafnre which anfwers nearly to 
6oo of our feet. For in the time of this geographer 
the iladia were much more conllderahh; than in the firft 
ages. The entire mafs of this building ought to have 
been snfwerable to its exceflive height} and .this is alfo 
the idea that the ancients defignrd to give us of it. 

We may judge by the following fafl. Xeran had ea* 
tirely demolwied: this temple. Alexander undertook 
aorebuUd'k. He deligncd to begin by clearing the 
placeandjcmoviag the ruins. Ten thousand wnrkmeii 
.sabo were twomoothsin this work, were not, 


in the temple of Selus were pro* 
::||tallmirealiyy. - -Without fpeaking of the 
',i^c^«od other facred vafes, of 
49 {<a high, whicli alone 
ta^nu. - In fh«it, accord* 



IIS, the- bridge, the banks, aad' 4 k< vdip^'tW 

work of a queen after him, called itngy 

have finiflied what Nebuchadnezzar left stap«rTeo,'fiid 
thence have bad the honour this hifteviao gives her of 
the whole. 

The tower or temple Rood till the time of Xerxes. 

Iliit that prince, on his return from the Crectso expe* 
ditiori, having iiHl plundered it its immenfe wealth, 
deniolilhcd the whole, and laid it in ruins. AlexandCT, 
on hi« lotui-n to Babylon from his Indian expeditioo, 
propufed to rebuild it, aud accordingly fet 10,000 meo 
to \M)rk to clear away ihcrnbbKh. But this death hap. 
peiiing Toon after, a Hop was pul to all further proceed* 
ings in that dcfigii. After the death of that conqueroc, 
the city of Babylon began to decline apace; which uru' 
cliivfly owing to the neighbourhood of Seleucia, bttiH .' d 
by Selencus Nicator, as is laid, out ol fpite to the Ba* 
hylonians, and peopled withjoOiOOC perfons drawn from 
Babylon, which by tlial means cuntinued declining till 
the very people of the country were It 8 lofi to tell 
where it had iluod. 

Such is the defcriptiuii we have by ancient hiftomns 
of the grandeur of this city ; which, if ibcfe tccounti 
arc not exaggerated, mull have exceeded every piece of 
human grandeur that hath yet appeared.. Mwy of the. 
moderns, however, are of opinion that theCe inagfii 
dcfcriptions are very far from being tn^,; althou^ 
certain that few other aigum^itta' 1^. be ' 


IS certain tnuc lew oiner aigimijgttt' cy. jac 
ag.-iinft the reality of theiir, than that .in 

things of a Amilar kind cxeCMedis ourow.S^' 3V .of ft’.-te 1 % 

following arc the argumeutsttfed on 

7 prclident Goguet. / ' "^fp**** ®f 

r.6yuc;'s Authors have'grc^j kUttiBed ^spBoeMsbave pkeed in tWnttBriserw-tk eboft 

Hrmimriiti and edilices which once render^ Bihytmi lim nf tlif. ■■rtrllnai srorksef It wainear lOQftttboiM 


kguindthr n,(,„(]ev9 of the world. We a»y'rednoe all thefe ob*. - wilagth, and alnoft four w breadth. .W« cannot 

but that a great deal of art aud labour art# ne» 
cefftry to lay tbe fonadationi, which it could not J»e 
cafy to fettic in the bed of. an.*xtrei»dy deep and ra>' 
pid river, which alfo rdls along a prodigious quanChf 
of mud, and wliofe bottom iseoiirdyfau^. They had 
therefore taken many preoautioaB to fecure the pim 
of the bridge of Babylon. They wete buik of ftoaes 
joined aud ftiAened together with cramps of iron, , aad 
their joists ftUed with melted lead. The frost M-'the 
piers, turned towards the cuireat of the Euphrates, 

wai 


to five princlp«l heads : I.The height ofttimilUt 
2. the temple of Bd«j 3. tbe hanging gardens ; 4. the 
^ bridge built over the riW-EBjirates, and tbe quays 

whi^i lined that rlvci^ tbc lake and canals dug by 
the band of nuin ce diftribute the waters of the £u* 
phrates. 

. wu-ks, fo marvellous in the judgment of 

appear to me to have been extrrm^ exag. 
t),e authors who have fpoke of them. How 
#e couctivc, in cfTvfl, that the walla of Babylon 
1 
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JNltytnn, was defended by butt«ffe« extremely adranced, whicK Babylonian 
Babyloflii. dtmiiiilhtid tlie weight and force of tlic water, by ' 

' cutting it at » great diilance. Such was the bridge of 
Babylon. 

<* While we do jnilicc to the fkili of the Babylonian* 
jncoDdutting thefe works, we cannot help remarking 
the bad cade which at all times reigned in the works 
the eaftern nations. The bridge w Babylon ftirniihcs 
a ftriking tndance of it. This edifice wa* abfolutely 
without grace, or any air of majefty. The breadth of 
it was in no fort of proportion to it* length. The di- 
fiance between the peers was alfo very ill contrived. They 
were didaot from each other only 1 r feet and a halt. 

Finally, This bridge was not arc)^ We nayjodge 
«f its effedt on the view. 

" The Babylonians, however, were not the ooly 
people who were ignorant of the art of lortung an 
arch. This fccret, u far as J can find, wa* «akiM^im 
to all the people of remote aotiejiitty, vbo, eenevaBy 
rpeaking, do not appear to have bnn 
fione-cuttiog. 

At for the quayi vHhich Uaed 
may believe that they were gWd ari fHi|i| | a i l i^ s 
but tAaUtiet cnfdy beltevettAC-lliofe 
which we have doily soder ■, 

1 beKcve mty; . tk agfi jfe' a ree , nd 
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empire was of Affyrian ortgirt, 

liov 


M dbo eMe»( 


A tSe'tito af the 

fteartbC'eafiflwft branch 
ta be GrwutCain, 

£. 13 . 

ft Wi lM br 



tttobwb 
iWr-be.|l^ 

TcaneA 


__ __dAenda^' 

Ai 'fe# Jdisr afBA; 

CitMB. U . 

tore and preSiBe fiift9rj’, that Babyldst# 
i&EdoiQ it^ Aflyrii even w^ 
avitttR dl’arjriorr* Tbc moft probaw-accaii 
the matter l^e«ntfeo/Affyrlii. .w« 

ed by e« the rnn* of tnat of Damama or 
in tbe 'd^s of MeoBhem king of Judah.- mdi 
kft two foBs, Trglith-PQeOT, tai Nabonafief. T<* 
the-former be bequeathed the empire of Afiviji^ Md 
to the latter that of Babylon. Tigklh-Klettr rtfidett 
it.Kintveb, tbe original feat of the ASrTfaa esipne t 
wMe Nsbonaftr, who wa* the wunger hroiber, held 
hs» rcfi d cTtce at ^byloa. As the two kingdoow wer« 
gorerued by prinee* of the fame family, we may weB 
lappofe t perfeA harmony to bare reigned betsreen- 
them, the younger branch at Babylon ackoewledgntg 
« kind of fubleAtoti to the elder at Nineveh, Tbat the 
Voi. II. Part H. 



we are af- 

fured by the prophet Ifaiah, in the folFowing words : ^“* *v **' 
“ Behold the laud of the Chaldeans : this people was 
not till rite AfTyrian founded it for them that dwelt in 
the wildemef*} they fet up the towers tlrtreofs they 
built tbe palaee thaeoF.” As to the kingdom of Af' 
fyria, the Scripture mentions only five kings, vi3. Puf, 
Tiglath-PUefer, Sbalmanefer, SennueWib, and Efar- 
haddon t whofc faifioryi aa related by the facred writers, 
it is needlefs to mention particularly here. From the 
days of Nabonaffirr to Ntwopolaffcr, that is, from the 
year before Chrift Jfy to 626, the kingr of Babylon 
made no figure, and were ihrscfore probably in a fiale 
of depeiMiaaec a* the kiugs of AffyrU t but at that 
trow, IB ite cFCHynifadiM, the Sardanapalus of 

tbe Grc^a, Ninevtli wa* taken and defiroyed by the 
Medal «Bd Ba^lunians, and the feat ot tl.e empire 
tUMsfcrmd to Babyloti. This Nabopohr/lcr was tlic 
ittk^^.tbe AKnouaNcbuchadoeizar, for whofe hifluty 
refer to.tke &cred writers : nnj fioni his time 
Ms diat of tbe of Daniel, and A'aifna(fwj 

ot- edjftf authors, the biftory of B.abyIoii is httlr better 
the* a mere blank. Of the rcduAioii of Babylon by 
Cyrus, which happened at this time, we have the fol¬ 
lowing aecount: 

War had hern begun betwixt the Medcs, Perfians, 
and Babylonian*, in the reign of Ncrigllffar the father 
of Nabonadios, which had been carried on with very 
bad fttecefs on the fide of the Bahylonians. Cyrns, who 
commanded the Median and Perlian army, having fuh- 
d«ed tbe frveral nations inhabiting the great continent 
from tbewEgean fea to the Euphrates, bent his inarch 
towards Babylon. Nabonadius, heani;g of his march, 
iiMtcdiately advanced againfi him with an army. In 
^ engagement which enfued, the Babylonians were 
defeat^ ; and the king, retreating to his metropolis, 
was blocked up and clofely befieged by Cyrus. The 
liedoAieni of this city rvas no eafy enterprife. The 
waHa weie-of a prodigious height, the number of men 
to defend them very great, and the place fiorcfi with 
afi forta of mvifions lor zo ycara. Cyrus, dcfpairing 
of being able to take fuch a city by iorm, caufed a line 
df circBirtvaUation to be drawn quite round it, with a 
Urge and deep dkeh 1 reckoning, that if ell communi- 
datiofl oArii the . ootmiry were cut off, the befieged 
to furrender through famine. That 
BOt be tbo much fatigued, he divided 
‘iVB bodse^ appointing each body its 
tnfiRftei; but thebclirged, looking 
all danger by reafon of 

nntgaamei, tnfulted him from the 
aS the trouble he gave him- 
ikkotr. 

SY taviawhole years before Baby- 

':M!.''l^W>nkfi.g Bl^ in the fiege, he at 

of ib« rtagem, which put him 

a pdRmoB ef k. H^araiioformcd, that a great an- 
iraalfdlMttUy wpiro be klMtt Babylon: and that the 
inhabitaBtrmt tbit'p c ckfi o n were icnsftomed to fpeod 
tbe wMe flight in dinnkin^ and defiauehkry. This he 
ibcrctwre theoght a ph s pw <bne for fisrprifmg them }. 

. and aceordlaiily feiff a ftrong deiacbdwnt to the bead 
of tbe case) K^ng to the great Uku, with orders, at 
« certain time, to break down thi great bank which 
wa* betwtes- lake and' tbe eamik and to ttim the 
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BabyWnia.' whok Current into the lake. At the Came time he ap- 
' pointed one body of troops at the place where the river 
entered the city, and another where it came out; or* 
dering them to march in by the bed of the river as foon 
as they (bould find it fordable. Towards the evening 
he opened the head of the uencfacs on both Tides the 
river above the city, that the water might difchsrgc 
-itfelf into them ; by wbicli ineani, and the breaking 
down of the great dam, the river iraa foon drained. 
Then the two above-mentioned bodita of troops, ac¬ 
cording to their orders, entered the channel} the one 
commanded by Gobryat and the by Gadatei t 
and finding the gates all left open,by reafon of'-tHe 
difordm of that riotous «igbt„ihey penetrsted into. 


*• Tltcy had no oil but wbat they made from Indian BAylonis. 
com. Tlic country abounded with paliii trees, which 
grew fpoiitaneoufly i and moil of them bore fruit, of 
which the inlinbiiants made bread, wine, and honey. 

They cultivated thefe trees and their fig-trees in the 
fame luaancr. Gome of them, ss of other trees, the 
Greeks called onrr. They tied the fmit,of llto 
male to the trees which lore dates; that the inofquito, 
leaving the male, might caufe the date to ripen, by pe¬ 
netrating it s for wiiliuiit that ainHancc it came nut to 
niBliirity. Mufquiios bred in tlie male palms as in the 
wild fig-trees. 

“ But we muft not hpre omit to give sn account of 
the peculiar and Xurprifuig coiiilruclion oftbeir boats 


the very hem of the city swihout .ojpofition,} and of Ikins, ra which they faded along the river to Baby, 
meeting according to agrwBtnt. at the pa 4 ce»nhCT: Ion. 'fhefc bqati were iuvcnied by the Armenians. 


furprikd ilic guards, and cut theoi ili 
who were in the palace opening tlfe gates 
canfu of this confuGon, the Terfiads 
the palace, and killed the kiRg;; ^^bo 
meet them fword in hand. Thde-ad .e «4 «a« 


wbofe’Co^n^ 7 ^y north from Babylonia.. They made 
^e(D wkk poles. w.iUow, which they bait, and co¬ 
vered, with wins: the bare fide of the (kins they put 
oittKSriltf.^ jbeymade ihem fo tight, that ihcv re- 
femblftd ^ 91 ^ 4 *' boats bad neither prow nor itern,. 


the Babylofiian empire} and Cym toc 4 !^‘They put 
Babylon for one called in ScripUire.JSaVws At UtJkt TjfB, aieu, each Anili au oar, 

“ retvediftA-^ntAd'riiW:* Wen writh different ware,, 
. o--. . Of. thefe bosw fome 

,1.. -Xbe.las^ft car- 




molt probably Cyaxartt II. uncle to CyriiCr 1 From 
tuts time Babylonia never was e;ro£l('d into • difiiod 
kingdom, but hath always followed the fgrtiwe of 
thofe great conquerora who at different times have ap¬ 
peared in Alia. It is now frequently the objeA of 
contention between the Turks and Perliaos. As* 

SVKTA. 

Conreming the nature of the country, manners, cu- 
(lonis, d:c. of the ancient Bsbyluuians, the following 
account is col'icded by M. Sabbithier. 

As all the lutiuns under the doioiiiion of Cyruv ' orLade|| 
befiJe the ordinary tributes, were obliged to malutaiQ 
him and his ariiiyi tlie monaich and iiis troops were 
fnpported hy all Afia. The country of Dabylw alone 
was obliged to inuintain him four inoiilhs of tbe year \ 
it* fertility, tiieiffore, yielded a third of the produM- 
of Afia. The government of this country, which the 
Perfians tciitn-d /uhAjyt was richer and mure eateu^ 
foe than any of the re(l. It maintained for the king,, 
befidrs the war horfes, a (lud of 8oo tlallioRs, and 
lfi,uoo mores. So great a number of ^ndivi dogs 
were likewife bred in ifiis province for'the kb^, 
four of its cities kept thc^ aoimalsy tnd is rcts^; 
they were exempted frain ■jj'Uii^VUp^ttjibtttcs. 

“ Jl rained veiy fcldons jS» 
to Herodotus. The ystrtb 
whieh was biro diiTaiud 
Nile is over Egypt by oatarei &e # ' ' 

Babylon was divided hj 
was navigable, and fleiwei'tMsIrd 
the Eiiplu'ates to the, 

the fined countries Air‘eoroni.th(e‘;^^(j-;iv 


b«, 

srt(«. 

tied the. 

an afs in of their 

a large ,^. 
arrival at BabyldPi' 
airf tb*_Bi:jwv f .,»d" 

AriDcuuv:, 


re« •**! 

* vl* * *. i: « A.' . *. 


wliWi: 


ir-.r 


.. ... 

\ {^kcr at jiff .^I^pft/priee, .ha 

... .... ,',u^rdinft^i^c,deg^« 5 et,d£bewty^.Tlw;r^H: 

producing trees, the i5g4il»e, ..taalMi W carry of,,lt}e.fineft 

V'as not famous. It wasi"® la^anant mjiiiili'.Aai ft were fcl4.to the higheft-bid«M. But as^bf 

commonly yielded a bundwri times more than what yMwg men who were poor coiddaot aCprc to have fine 


was fown; and »its good ywstt^ieldad three hundred 
times more tbaa ft. Kceii^ iTu leave* of iu wheat 
snd M «7 were fi>Ur hrehe* hrnaA . ' Thongk . I. 

I He»d,wn$, * that the mfllet and the fe¬ 
at country grbw.tu the fize of trees, I will 
e them parttculaiiy} lefi tbofe who have nut 
Lylonia (bould th^ my account fabulous.* 



women, they srbe coateot to mke the ugbeft with the 
money wlikh was given them : for when the crier h%|i 
fuld the handfooK^ he ordmd ^ egliell of. aH,. the 
women to be brought; and liked, if any one was will¬ 
ing to f hy her sriidr a ftuail fum of money.' Thu* 
became the wife of him who was muft eafily fatssfied ; 
aud thus the fioetl women were fuld j and from the 

money 




•®T' 

BaTifleiiiu. 
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motley wliich they brougfe, fvnall Airf.ineg wciv gia^n BABYLONICA Tfixrij-a rfch /ort of weavmgijBaVlanJwili 
to the uglieft, anJ to tUofe who tiad any bodily in- dr hangingt, dcnomiimtod JrOJW' the eaty BabyWi' ' 11 

where the ^a^tiee of iiitcn^cavittg ^wen col^M in " ’ 

their baiig^i hrft obtained. HMtee'alfo fiabyloiiic 
wmenta, ' Ba^looie {kio»t -B)|»7btrie eariKtet hctui 
Sniri 


hrmity. A father could not tnan-y hi* daughter a'a 
he ploafcd j nor was be who bought her allowed to 
take her home, without giving fecority that he w^d 
marry her. lint, after the lale, if the parties were 
not agreeable to each other, the law enjoined that the 
purchAfe-nionty Ihould be reddred. * The inhabitaotl of 
any of'their lo^ns were permitted to inaniy wltei at 
theTe auiilions. Such were the early cui^oiiie of the 
Bnhylaniaits. 


nge, Sic,,£r^'foiiiat /olitfia, 'covcrti^t laid’ dver’ 
coociiee,dti^^Qted vtith gold, pmmUit 'tnd'idtiitr t 0 ~ 

‘ - '• •• 

V'B^BVLONICS, 'SiiiiV'i.0MTCA, in natural hiflnry, 
a frai^to^t of thi 'aiftiU^I^Sory bf the world*, ending 


at-’ 5 r^‘ytj^£<&we'®M&'^nd cotBpefed by Berofus, 
«• But they afieTwards made a bw, wHfch proU* o»-about tlie time of 

<8td latermarry; . j^dt^adoVi 'j Mwiit ii'fttieinetitneaaKo cited in an. 


bited the inh,rbitant« of different tpwnatd latermarry^ 
and by which hulhands were punifted fob Creat1ng''fbefr ' 
wivesill. ^\1len they had becotneprAmby 
their metropolis, fathers ufed to pro<Httt€e‘ftieh-diq^ 
tera for gain. There was a feiiflW caftah 
BabyK.uiaiis, woTthf to fee re 


their Tick into the foroms to i;s 
on their difeafci t i^.'they & * 
at^d tliofc who 
tka fame dift^per'?^^ 
it i! aiid wa’* 




'ftil ibine^lhea i 
of CiiaiAZitrA/'The Babylonics 
fieii^re, aji Jofephui and 
iliap j^nre; vs hence the 

jC«pp>bfed to .iiBa^eoiifulicd the Jewiflt 
i^»^a'df.'^'ORlverral ddugr, an nik, 
g^ratiotii between the hrft 
r^ilikd ntrkt the duration of the 
.Aros, or periods of 223 lunnr 
‘TbdooM to years, differ not muck 
!i^.orMorc.s.—>The Babylonica con. 
thr<e -iiteiiiding the hiftory of the an. 
crent B^yloiftans, Medes, ^c. But only a few im* 
perieift Shitn^i are new remaining of the work: pre. 
'■ fer*ed ehiefiy.lty JoTephus and Syncellua, where all 
. . :'bo iimi ' ;. 4 kie dr chitiona of ancient authors out of Be- 

foU jlcife d9t)e&ed with great cKaAnefi. Annius of 


Q'-.flic 








**e 
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coBljNtM. 

« die., ikenfanda .of m 

Adr judicialw»t.,^ 
itdy. r But Aejr-»frDmmri''Ud 
kmg ’fenn^ff ob^anont, b'rncoiiteftalffftflsfet l|'% 
o^is'ifeaticWii of tbofe oUetWltmB were dttMpfe 
Ae ^ya dt AKibllr, and tbac they were older'.^au It'b jSf 
' itbe entplrt c^-die Babylouiaai.^* See <>f A*rt 6 ^', ■ eaeo^p' 

''BABTI.OSIAM, SamWMMiva, ia vi{«d in Asim 
«idci^. w'iiter«fof as a&relo^, or any tbiag rebtad 
toa^tdog^. '.Hence the a^'m caSk 

tiBtirrerk t aod aMruri JBafylftat tfae «0TnjraUdian 
•ftiologcri.’^' 


Oito foppiy the lofs, forged a complete Berofus 
feii awn head. Tbe world has not thanked him 
impeffure. 

Ay'' . in xoology, a fynonyme of a fpe- 

6e< Sv$. 

nav^tioo. It ufed for a praam, or ferry- 

in brewing, t brge flat kind of tub, or vef- 
the wort is put to ftand and cool he- 
: boUibg, T 1 « ingredieutti of beer pafs through 

k^vtbne wf reflels. They arc malkcd in one, 

ill ftBipther, and cooled in a third, called hact 

'&-dWillery, vefil-b into w'hich the liquor to 
^' beitxisiAi^;^.^ ptnopvd from the cooler, in order to 
fV% ,n| 9 #* 

who makes liquor-bacs, under- 
glA, Woikiog tuns, See. for the 
is partly caqwntry, in a 
S' . ■"tight enesigh to hold 

^e, eft. the mafti'tun, or 
<t^re »re not many of tbia 
' rAki^b, with a little art. 

-wiD fet a man up 
. or tool, he will make 


ih of Spais in the kin 
jji ff. R Lat. 37. I 

forludf a'lng^e round, and- wfent, wjM, 

honey, hemp, and lax, beihg‘Wfair^ by the liteb ri. 
«er Ouadafauitin. 
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•aeehw*. wor/iiippct^ fKe ferenkl Kdioiw and of the Isptuous 

'many dinnitics knowli fcy that name, and by other 
cqairaleiit dcnomifiatiuni in different ccuntrics. How. 
ever, antiquity chiefly diftin;jujfhed two gods under 
tb* title of BaethuJ ; th« of Egypt, the Ton of Am. 
mon, and the fame ai Oiiris; and that of Thcbei in 
Berotii, the fon of Jupiter and Setnelo. 

The Egyptian Bacchus was brought up at Nyfa, a 
city of Arabia Ftlix, whence he acquired the name of 
Dionyfivt, or the god of Nyfa ; and this was the coii- 
qtteror of India. Though this Bacchus of the Egyp. 
tians was one of the cider gods of Egypt, yet 'he ton 
of Semele was the yotiiigtil of the Grecian dcitka. 

Piodorus Siculus tells us, that Orpheus fird deslied the 
fon uf Semele by the name of Bacchus, and appoioted 
his ceremonies in Greece, in order to render the fain^ 
of Cadmus, the grandfather of the Grecsu Bac«b^ 
illoftrious. .. ..\ •' 

The great Bacchus, according to 
fluuiiibed but one generation bc^ the.,' 
expedition. This Bicch»»» Aj* 
test at fea, conquered 

turned in 
fpont, conquered 
pweWT 
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tiMavMw aS this tniwc of^nrejhtr, naiV 

. «... ... 

Bile and { . 

f«gded Wm #»»li <be lyre, :the iufc, and with foof 
but tfea* he wta wJcompioicdbyfawosaBd fiiiyn pley^ 
issg' upon timbrida,. cymbala, btgptpei, end boms s 
the£s «»H* hie mioitreb { ind Str^xs gives tbeiu 
thcwpeciiaaiofl* of Satehi, K'llnH, Sstch^t 

MS Tbf^t JMemaSwes, iVe»iw, Nj^h*. and 7ityn. 
Thefe Kpne&ntations hare fumdned fabjofls for the 
fjteft eauutne of aneint fculjduR; 'wd the oiofl to* 


8 of ancient poetry are deferipttoDi of BswRfW- 
the orgic« an<f feflivila of Bacchus. See Oacu. ' 

BACCHYEIDES, a famous Greek poet, was the gj^telnr^ 
sephew of Simonides, and the cotcmporaiy and riral . 
of Piudar. Both Ginp the viAuri«» of Hicrn at tlie 
public garnet. Befides odes to atLieUs ti£tori, be was 
author of Love Verfes; Trofudics; PUhry.'imbks; 

Hymns; Patani; Hyporcbemes; Farthenia. or Tonga 
to be fung by a ch»^ of sirgtai at fefliraU. 1 nc 
chronology of EufcbuiS ^ces the birth of Bacchylidc* 

U) tlie 8 ^ Olympisd} i^tit MO B. C. 

BACClG, or EAC«iVSt (AAdrew), a celebrated 
pbyflcikD «f ' eenfis^, bore at St Elpidco. 
iffe pre3ij(>4. phydi; at JUmc with groat rcputaiiou, 
fuid'sii^'.^w^yficraa to pope Siatut V. The molt 
{cards aUNwihle «f. his worlu are, r. De 'Thermit, 

5 . DtVeHtnuti 

^olomeo), called Jiarhktni di S. 
•,':«lltSl«trd paiater of hiffory and portrait, 

■ *19x0 igpane near Florence in 1469 , and 
of Cofumo Rufelli; but hit principal 
4uiOiwkdge in the art of painting was derived from 
XrfOntrdo da Vinci. lie underflood the true principles 
of del^B better thaii mod mailers of his time, and 
was alio a confderable painter in perfpe£live ; which 
induced Raphael to have recourfe to him after he had 
fitted the fchool of Perugiuo ; and under his direc* 
ttOB likevilie: Raphael lludied the art of managing and' 
colours, as well as the rules of perTpedive. 

Some years after the departure of Raphael from Flo- 
' teact, Baecio Wlleed Rome ; ami by the obfervationa 
be made on the antiques, and the works uf Rapltael ^ 
■bklk were then the ndmiration of the wliulc world, 

‘ -be''«M extremely improved, and reanifclled Ills ac- 
alurnkt by a pklurc of S. ScbalUar), which he 
his rcturji to Flureiice. It was fo well 
dcl^hed, fo naturally and beautifully coloured, and 
bad fo- ilroBg aa expreifiixt of pain and aguny, that 
k.'vu removed from the place where ii was pub* 

{«« (in the chapel of a convent), as it had 
O^ikrve^ to have made too llrong an imprrf- 
W^W 'nnagisations of many women who beheld 
very laborious, aitd made nature his per- 
be defigned tlte naked cM^redily ; his 11 - 
deaf of greec, and hii colouring was 
•Recounted to have been the firil in- 
callad a hyman by the artills, 

Jill in general ufc. Upon that 
i’tOitdiEHnwe with greater eaa^l- 
' tbeir Oorr elegant folds. A 
by Baccio is in the 

' Jfcdibtih 15 J 7 . 

'#'SAtC 1 lfil.OA, a common term 
Hate of cell- 
pofed fines on 
mentions an old 
c were ob¬ 
liged toBBWfy.' .Mt noff celebrated law of this 
bnd, wu dwt nede .under Attge&tXv eaUrd the lex 
^iiSm dt marhandu erdmifsir; bf which bachelors . 
were made tnapabU of kgaelea or inheritances by will..' 
uaWfa from their near relations- Thi* brought many 
to Barry; according to Plutarch’s obfervatiun, not. 

tkatir»il.s • 

^ iJ 



ccafthutioa.’ bt.^rtidk' 4 lt'-^KfhHii tf fuU age w 
liged to iB ts S y. .Mb me moff celebrated law 
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BicKdor. mucfi for tKe fake of railing licirs to thur own edatcSi 
'aalo make thenfelvcs capable of inheriting ihofr of 
other ins.'fi.—-The I'ahbini maintain, that, by the lawa 
of Mofea, crery body, except fame few particiilara, js 
obliged in coofequence to marry at so years of age: this 
itiakea ooe of their 6ij precepti. Hence thofe maxims 
fo frequetit among their cafuift*, that he who does not 
take the neceSitry meafures to leave Jtcirs behini] him* 
ia not a man, but daght to-tie. repat^.a homicide.-^ 


Lycorgus Wh apt more &»p»wblej,.by bia tiwa, 
bachelor! are branded with infamy* et^uded.fbin aO 
officcd civil and milittry, and^eiafi^thc fbpw and 

public fporta. At ca^tl|:^te.-'^y* ^ei«.itK^;tO ri»« the ttfige of knighting, which has prevailed all 
appear, to be exposed is • swthe weftern world, Guce itt redudlioti by colonies, 

lounJ the market place.. :'Atoo« bf **—-* -^*'' ■* ’ .r • , .. .. .• 
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Kuighii-Pi iniT-rriKt, the moll ancient, but the loweft SirhtW. 
ordi-r of ki ightK in England ; known hy the name of 
inighu only. Th'-y are ftyied Inighli-inditlori, either 
(according to fome) as denoting their degree, quajt lai 
ehrvaRert: or. according to others, b'ecaufe tliis title 
docs sot defeend to their poGerity. 

The cuftotn of the ancient Germans was to give 
tbclr young fnen a Oiield and a lance in the great cous* 
cit: thU was equivalent to the toga vlri/h of the Ro- 
mana. Before this, they were not permitted to bear 
arms, but were accounted as pan of the faiher’shoulc* 
boldt ^er it, at part of the public. Hence foinede* 


women led them in |bU cobi 
they obliged them 
acuimpanied with a natnb^^bl 
a rod at diferetion. To coir 
them to dug certain fonga comi 
fioii.—Tlie ChriGian rJlgioo 




tt 

bachelor Gate ; the incieift chur^ Tc 
in fonie circumftancei preferable tg,.^!)(l m6re pb 
than, the matrimonial. In the canbplaw, .tye OndiiK 
luiiftions on bachelors, when arrived at p<ibWty,.altb6r. 
to marry oi' tn turn monks and profefs chaftity io eiN 
iicft. — III Enghind, there was a tax on bachelors, aftar . 

25 ycarsofugt-, tab 10s. foraduke,8 coinrk&o.ps^^ 
i». byyWill. III. 169^ In Britain, at 
ore taxed by an extra-duty on their fervanti, Eoe^,.. "*■ '■ 
man of the uge of 2t years and upwards, never having, '; 
l)ccn married, who lhall keep one makferranTBf ' 

ilull pay il. 53. for each above or in iddmoq% 
diiiary duties leviable for SEKVAMTs. Erery -■ 

the uge of 21 yeors and upwards, never hav«itjf^^!5|T.;i 
married, keeping one female fervant, Giafl pay 34»^'6d,‘ ^ 
in addition tn the former as. 6d. •, 5s. in aAHipiL'iDr 
(Mch, if he has two females fervants; and idh . 1 

ditioo fur each for three or more feaiak-fb^iTlitS, i 

Bachilok, was uncleuily a denomtnit^ ^ 

(hofc who had attained to knighthoodi 9*9^^ X'' 

number of vaffuls fiifficicnt to have their hsSBiw 
before them iu the Geld of battle { or if th^y iwi 
of the Ol der of Bannerets, were not of Vg(t '*“ • 

llicir own boiiner, bat obliged to macch to' 

<ler another’s banner. It was ^0 
cavaliers, who, having mti£e 
reived the military girdk &CP 
to denominate him yirbo .bl ' 
tournament the firll 
kubtkry in a military 
t-aeah^hii, a kind of 
DgjCacge deduces it' 
or ,1^1, conliillog of; 
wh^of contained la tt 
woald plough; the po&Bbti^bli^ 
called batMon, CafnteiiW-a^ 
cbeior from the 

youngwhh 
iUyei.: it locnkvmu', i, eV ^ 

i« sBnCoa th« aneieet m^oin 'of 
S' wkb laurel* iaeeit iauri, as wtti the 
petrtrefa M Rome b 1)41. Alciat and 
3f the lame epinios: nor is this etymology 
1 


.froi^ thoft^rtheru heroes. Knights are called in La. 

duri^i, from the gilt fpurs they 
'‘wlesj’Biro'apfe they always (erved on horfe. 

that altnoft ail nations call 
b.me appeUatiou derived from a 
w our law miliuj, beeaufe 
Ae frhtde, of the roval 
i one CoadHton 
ajeriight’s fee 
ter atf 







llw i^)u(^ftudied. 
'j«r*.'' At firisj'^to'pifs bidteW'^# TOeolo^j 

... . bb' nusff ftodkd two' yeati b pbtlqlb^t 
.' yem In' tbimldgy, and beti |^.a€ts of ex. 

..•mihation in Sor^n^ Badw te i'-m the caaon 
.law are admiMed af^ tab yeao ^dy.bi the fame, and 
faflaimngM'aft'Ydeordiog fethe^foRda. . Abzefarior- 
of pbyGc ihefth^£fl*fdi<d two veaid n medicine, after 

having'been fonf yea^ mailer w arts b the uoivet^ty, 
and havbff ftood a» exambation t after w^h h^a in* 
veiled wiu the. {or, in order to be Hcen&d.~ls the 
ooiverGty of Paris, before the foundatioa of divbity 
proftlforlhiiH, tbofe who' bttd ftudied divinity fix years 

were 


n AC 

Buchdon were admitted to go through their courfc, whence 
they were called barc<ilari% eurfores ; and as there were 
■** ■ two courfes, the firft employed iti i-xplaiiiin'r the Bible 
during thrie fuccefiive years, the fecond for explain¬ 
ing the maftcr of the feiitcucci for one year, thofc who 
were in the Bible cuurfe were called batcalarii BiblUi, 
and thofe iirrivtd at the fenlcnces iaeealarii fintmtia- 
rii. And, lalHy, Thofc wiio had gone through both 
were denominated baccalurii fornati, or JermeJ btuhe- 
Un, 

At prefent, formed bachelor denote* a perfun who 
has taken the degree regularly after the due cbiirfe of 
ftuJy and exercife* required by tbc (latutri j by way of 
oppofition to a eurrent bachelor, who ia admitted in 
the way of grace, or by diploma. 

We alfo find mention of bachelors of the church, 
baceahrii tedefa. Tl>e hhliop with his canons Bnd^« 
eidarii, eum coit/iric et eonjenfu omaiun cMeeilcorum fuorum 
tf baceithirionim. 

Bachelors, in the livery companiea of Londos, 
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In the Trench riding fchools, to mount a horfe a dost 
is to mount him bare-backed, without a faddle. 

BACK-G/mmon, an ingenious game played with dice, 
upon a table, by two perfuns. 

. Manner of plapng the game. —The table is divided 
into two parts, upon which there arc 34. black and 
white fpHcea, called poiifts. Each adverfary has ty 
men, black and white, to diHinguiftj them j and they 
■re difpofed of in the following manner : Suppyfing 
the game to.be played into the right hand table, two 
are placed 0|^ the ace point in the adverfary’s table, 
five upon the 'Ca poine in the oppofitc table, three up¬ 
on the cinque point in tht hithemioft table, and five 
on the fia pomf in thfright hand table. The grand 
objea da Ail game for etch dayer to bring the men 
round kito toiigbt hand uble, by throwing with a 
paw of‘ditt^1*^.thT#wa that contribute towards it, 
wd It tite petveat tht ftdverfary doing thr 

Ute. lirft heft throw upon the dice is eliecmed 

— —-.^ ^uHuwu, aces, beeaofe it the fix point in the outer table, 

are thofe not yet Emitted to the livery. Thefi^ qoth* and fecBrcaihe doqae in the thrower’s table ; whereby 

panic* generally confift of a mafter, t*i»;«arllAa,'Ae Ae *a*si^;*a two men upon the thrower’s ace point 

livery, and Ac bachelors, who are ytt. b« u* cannot 'git out with cither uuatre, cinque, or fix. This 

tioii of durmtv in the oomnamr. abA .,1...-._ e. _;_.1__ n 


tioii of dignity in the iqonAaQy, (mkI 

tion only, fn attendafts< 

I'iiey are. 




^ ,pe ^doftpanies 
^bcd'w aavtrg 
ieail^'by the ma. 
r^Anx^ '.asd aftift 
ji^trcitlady w'Wbat 
^tecei, fuch ac 



throw is an advantage often given to the antagonift by 
Ac fuperior player. 

When he carries his men home in order to lofe no 
point, he is to carry the moft diftaiu man to bis ad- 
verfarj-'s bar point, that being the firll llage he is to 
placAtton; the next ftage is fix points farther, vi^. 
in the place where the adverfary’s five men are linl 
ptkeed out of his tables. He mull go ou in this me- 
Aod till all hii men are brought home, except two, 
when by.lofing.a point, he may often lave iIil g.-imnion, 
by Arowing two foura or two fives. 

When a hit is only played for,, lie Ihoutd cndeavoui 
to gdn either his own or adverfaiy’s cinque point t 
aniTif that fails by his being hit by the adverfary, and 
he find* him forwarder than Iiimfelf, in that cafe he 
m«ft Arow more men into the adverfary’s tables; 
which is done in this maoiier; He mull put a man 
his cin'que or bar point; and if the advcrfaiy ne- 
I to hit it, be may then gain a forward game iu- 
of » back game: bat if the adverfary hits him, 
be ftould^ay for a back gameand then the greater 
owber oraxeUiwbich are taken up makes his game. 

' .Weaufe by thefe means he will preferve fits 

' home i ^d thiM he (bould endeavour to gain 

iid«eid^> ace and trds points, or his ace 
Ukc care to keep three men 
*** JioiBt, that in eafe he hits 
Jloiijt Bay.jcmain ftill fccore 



•iiti^«|jP«eiy^,a.i 3 o:iy.j^«p up. as 
Q e^cA'UmiRgnated fulphur, 

Watl^^^^^.'sinjdeataa^. The seigbl . , 
oitylu^^^t^couat^ei adjacent wiA imp... 

Jlone,'l^ri^ fait; Ad it the only plan A' 
w^h.^i^ims .fiifiron. Round Baebu aae'fcL..^ 
fie^.cragnflKtuDtains, on which are ftrotig vn 
ftciWeri. £. Long. 49. 5. K. Lat.40. 0.. . 

&ACK,il.(e(.^o0(,oi SriHt. SceAuttomyil^*^' 'i 
.. Back, in Ae'manege, and anfiong farrier*. Aborfe’a. 

back ftu>u!dVt« ftraight, not hoUow, whiA is i»lUd drrr, ^ 

ftddle 4 aekcJ t horfea of this kind arc generally light, fngJe xTXife iB^.'art to be played on liie 

apd^rry Aeir hca^ high, but want in flren^h and cinque for 1 gatnmoji or for a 

fervsoe. A Korfe witjb a weak back is apt to Auroble. bit. a’. Two fixe*, to lie played on dat adverfa)/’*. 

' ’ . " . ... bar. 


Ibl played for at the be- 
qoM be a great difadvan- 


tut all the ibrovM on 1 
/, for a gammon or for 

f/e fS-fa),. iidti Vf to be played on li 


riflt of a gammou to win 
the 


Biek., 

.gsmmnh 


(a) The rules marked thus f, are for a gammon only; thofe marked thus * are for a hit only. 
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bar point and on ilic thrower’s bar poInt« for a jjam- 
■gammon. j ^ Two trois, to be played on 

the cinque pointy and the other two on the trois point 
in hie own lahlee, for a gammon only. 4. f Two 
deuces, to be played on the quatre point in his own 
tables, and two to be brought over from the five men 
placed in the adverfary’e tables for] a gammon only. 

5. f Two fours, to be brought over from the five men 
placed in the adverfary’t tables, and to be put upon 
the cinque point in his own tables for a gammon oifiy. 

6. Two fives, to be brought over from the five men 
placed in the adverfary’ataUet, and to be put on the 
trots point in his own tables, for a gisnnon or for a hit. 

7. .Size ace, he mud take kia bar point for a gammon 
or for a bit. fi. Size dettce, a man to be «t«aght 
from the five men placed in the tdverfar^t ufiifes, and 
tr< be placed in the cinque point is his own tablet, for 
a gammon or fur a hit. 9. Si and ^iree-,« atM to be 
brought from the adverfary’iacc p0t(tt,arlar.ttt he-wiB 
go, for a gammon or for a !ik. ro4 ^x-ahd ybdri a 
man to be brought from the adverfary'a aee peint, ar 
for as he will go, for a gammon or for a hit. - .I'l. 9 tX 
niid live, a man to be carried from the adverfary’t aee 
point, as far as he can go, for a gammon or for a hit. 
le. Cinque and quatre, a man to be carried from the 
'udverfary’s ace point, as far as he can go for a gammon 
or for a hit. I3. Cinque trois, to make the troic'potnt 
iirhis table, for a gammon or for a hit. 14. Cinque 
deuce, to play two men from the five placed » the 
ttdvcrfary’s tables, for a gammon or for a hit. 15. 
t Cinque nee, to bring one man from the five plac^ 
in the adverfary's tables for the cinque, and to play one 
man down on the cinque point in hii own tables forthe 
are, fur a gammon only. 16. Quatre troia, two men 
to be brought from the five place in the adverfary’s 
tables, fur a gammon or for a hit. 17. Quatre dcBce, 
to make thexjuatre point in his own tables, for a gam> 
mon or for a hit. 18. f Quatre ace, to play 3 mn 
from the fire placed in the adverfary’s tables for t&e 
t^uatre; and for tbe ace, to play a man down t^n 
the cinque point i» his own tables for a gamnoon onlr. 
19. f Trois deuce, two men to be brought from the 
five placed in the adverfary’s tables for a gammon only. 
50 . Trois ace, to make the cinque point sn bis oins ta. 
ble, for a gammon or for a bit. si. f Deuce ace, to 
play one man from the five men placed' in the adrerfiiv 
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in the advcrf,ir)'i tables, and the ace from the adver- Sseli- 
fary’s acc print. 26, • Quatre ace, the quatre to be gMui Bon. 
played from the five mcn^aced in the adverfary's ace 
point. 27. * t>ciuc acc, the deuce to Iw played from 
the five men placed in the adverrary’s.tnble8, and the 
ace from the adverfary's ace point. 

The three lafi chunces ate played in this manner; 
becaufe an ace being laid down in the adverfary’s tables, 
thero is a probability of tbniwiiig deuce ace, trois 
deuce, quntre trois, or fizc eiiiquc, in two or throe 
throws; cither of whieh throws fecurcs a point, and 
gives tbe player the heft of the hit. 

Cauliom, t^c. The plnycv muft underftand by the 
direAions given to pby fur a gammon, that he is to 
make fome blots on purpofc, the odds being in kis fa* 

Tour that they are not hit; but if it Ihoiild happen that 
any blot is hit, as in this cafe there wilt be three men 
is the adveFfarys tables, he muft then endeavour to fe« 

CttiT the adverury’t cinque, quatre, or trois point, tit 
wevent a gamnon, and muft be very canciout of his 
fdortb'man’s not bemg taken np. 

Heandk,liot crovra bis game at miy time if he can 
help kjV'lbt.iE to fay, k« Ikould not put many men 
ekher ar desee points in kli own tabki, 

being'tl^£niew 4 ofiftg'tko£e Men, net having them In 


play. Bj!£de^%. 
to five 
game bvtug oroirdiSi^' 
has rootk to pl*y 
Tbf'fidBov^W 

tering afin^MMsx 
tnd ik« , 

U it 

ekMe«i#iik 
tbefc “ 


and Ittetnpting 
iMatMPtd.' .His 


ry’s table for the deuce ; and for the tte to phyi-^aa-/!'.*^ i tswe 

down upon the cinque point bj bis o«« ttddcir.dS^A'' • *- ™ 

22. *Twa 

... . t-i. ... 


gammon only, 
played on the cinque pooit in biS 
the other two be is to tike the tlKJ^ 

verlary’s tables, a}. * Two dew^.two.^'dl^.ia^ 
to be played on the qoRre point nrJA ovni ltd 

with the other two tw it to taW the trosi^4lpkit Is 
adverfary's tables.' By piayhig.tkcfe'two ci^ AittBr 
manner, the pl*yer avoidl Imng {hot np in t£e advert 
ry’s tables, ind baa the cibisoe of chrovnag out tbe 
tablet to win tbe bit. - 

24. ^ Two fours, two t^theil lie to tjdce the ad* 
verfary’i cinque p(^ in the id^rfary** tables, and for 
the other two, two men are to he brought frots the 
live placed in the adverfary's tablet. 25. * Cinque ace, 
the cinque fttould be {dayed from tbe five mea placed 
a 



’ i iiA-g'twice 


,\n5 Aad a rvrice 
5 Aad i twice 
4 And 3 twice 
4 Aad a twice 
4 Acd i twice 
3 And 2 twice 
3 And 1 twice 
2 And I twice 


' Divi^P by 36)204(8 
and it proves, that upon an ave* 208 

rage t^ player has a right to w. — 

8 points each throw. 6 


Tho 



a>dD> 

gwsiDoa. 
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T-bCvClioacei upon xwo 
goatmoo are as-follow : 
a Sixes 

2 Fi ves • 

2 Fours 
a 'I'rois 

2 Deuces 
f 2 Aces 

6 And 5 twice 
6 And 4 twice 
C And 3 twice 
6 And 2 twice 
f 6 And I twice 
5 And 4 twice 
S And g twice 

3 .^nd 2 twice 
5 And I twice 

. 4 And 3 twice 

4 And 2 twice 
f 4 And l twice 

3 And a twice ,. 
i 3 And.! tw^/ 
t 2 Aud 2 t*r' ' 
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The odds of liittiog with double dice are as follow x 




1 
I 
I 
1 

1 

, i 

2 
2 

.2 

t 
2 

' i. 

t 

J 


To hit upon 

7 is - 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


for 

6 to 50 
6 30 

S 31 

3 33 

* 34 

1 36 


Or about • 


for 

] to 5 

: I 

I II 
I 17 
* 35 


B-icit* 
puimuts 


How to And out the^ds of being bit upon a 
by the table^of tbiriy^ dunces. 


ftX| 


s Sixes 








-.f. 


■1'. 


-■r.-. 


tr 


As 





8 Tteia . 

'•Dfuebe.,., .. 

>. fi Aod. 4 t«ice 

-• 

5 ,Ajd 1 >. .« 

4 A^a lwlci ; • ■. 

,;v^ • V - 
• •- 

Wbicb-deduded from 


I-*- 




I 

1 
t_ 

2 
2 
2 
2 
X 

z 

2 

36 


*9 


There remains 

By which it appears to be iQ to 17 againft being 
bit upon a fix. 

The odds on the liits. 

, 8 Lore is about . . 5 to 2 

. 2 to I is • • . 21 

tlLoreis . . 3 > 


J^inSiexu for tht playtr to L.’tir hit men. 
of the 


jn^oQ 'fcr -'agidnft 

'^'e is ti'to 33 
at* 20 • 16 
27 . 9 
32 . 4 
35 ■ * 


. , ... Ha player 

<oaf 4 ak<D up two of the adverfary’s men, and happens 
Co bsvp two, three, or more points made in his owu 
. tabkm he fboiilJ fpread his men, tliat he either nuy 
take a oew point ia bis tables, or be ready to hit the 
.fUD wbkb the adrcifary may happen to enter. If he 
^bods upon the odverfary's entering, that the gami i» 
. .4po& a 6r that the advantage is on his own fide, 
Qiocud take the adverfary’s man up whenever he 
it beug 2 j to 11 thut he is not hit: cxcqtt 
lie i* playilig for a tingle hit only 5 thcn.ifplay- 
thraw otbenvife gives him a better chance for 
. r - ■> 'H ft^'.ubp^.o^bc to do'it. 

exastplej bd^£?e.to acios^ainfl his being hit with double 

i'-Js 8» 3 * 4 s*^j deterred from taking up any 

■ fcr ;’af.. of the adverfary's men, and 

Otabdttt^ pdnts in his own tables, 

4'. •v%* ■" ®8* of bis tables, he thould 


T* 

•t- * 

4 

l^./oUomng table thaws the odds of hittii^ uMtlt 
smy chance, in the reach of a Angle die. ' . tfic aarcr 


i' 

« 

35 - 





To bit upon .for agsinft 


» • >.it to 25 Or about 


12 

M 

*5 

»5 

*7 


24 

22 

21 

21 

>9 


for tp. 
4 t 09 
I • 2 

a - 3 
5 - 7 
5 - 7 
8i 


Borer aoee • mwi 


VoL. II. Part n. 


Mpen donblets prefernhle to any 
.WtbA cafe the odds are 35 
.’.M^tieas it is only 17 to one 
^ dunce. 

r tf ter^ forward, a player fhouhl 
slt^S osm quaere, trois, or deuce 
poiattt’l^^t^dng «3 b from the point where 

he pM iti n swt^Dg hiH bigh^loubleM can give him 
any chaiu^fbrtbc hiu Int^adof pilling an ace or a 
deuce from..my of .thofc point#, he foould pjay tbt°t 
from his- oiM iize or h%n^ poJ^Sft .fo that thft^mg 
two Aves, or two fours, His C 3 e aad'ciitquc points be« 
ing eafed, would be a conCderable advantage to him# 
4 Y whercBB' 
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BuV- tthcmi tiad they been loaded, he mull have been ob* 
fjrimon. liged to play otiumife. 

It ie the interell of the advcrfary to take up the 
player as foon as he enters. The blot Ihould be left 
upon the adverfary’s lowed point; that ii to fay, up¬ 
on hU deuce point, rather than upon bis trois point; 
or upon his tiois point rather than his quatre point ; 
or upon his quatre poiut preferable to his cinque point, 
for a reafon before mentioned j all the men the advcr¬ 
fary plays upon his trois, or his deuce points, arc 
deemed lod, being greatly out uf play { fo that thofe 
men not having it 10 their power to make Ms cinque 
point, and his game being crowded in oae olace and 
open ill another, the adverlary ntuft be greatly aaaoy- 
td by the pbyer. 

If the player has two of the adverfa^'S mea in.M* 
tables, he has a better chance for a bit tban if he bad 
nioie, provided his game is forwarder than Uiat of bis 
aiitagonid's ( for if he had three «r qtor< of the adver* 
fury’s men in his tables, be would ^U|d a woric^ebapee 
to be Kit. • 

When a player is miming to fare tbe'ginnpo, {t 
he ftiould ’ ’ ’ ■ * - 

nun abroad. 

in putting his men into his tables, it is liis intereft to 
leave a man upon the adverfary’s ace point, btcaufe it 
will prevent his adverfary from bearing his men to the 
greated advantage, and at the fame time the player 
will have a chance of the adverfary’s making a blot, 
which he may chance in hit. However, if « player 
huds upon a throw', that he has a probability of laving 


T 
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Carried forward • 

33 

From his 4:h piiiiit 

- 11 

From his 3d pomt • • 

* 9 

From his ad jH>iiit 

6 

In all 60 


Bringing his three men from the adverfary’s 
ace peine to his Htc point iu Ins own ta¬ 
bles, being 18 {wints each, and making 
together - . - 


54 


Id have two men upon his ace point, an<i frvertl cbtaQOf being to 

road, although he (hould lofe one poiut or two t 

LI-I-u... -n ._ f» tWWe 

2 Deu«i<s-;r-'' 


his gammon, he iKmtld never wait fur a blot, as the 
odds are greatly againll his hitliog it, but fhould etu- 
brace that upportiiiiiiy. 

lo tuUulaH the oiIJi of fiving or w'snfnj tbt 
icimmon. Siippufc the advcrfary has fo many men 
abroad as require three throws to put them iuto bis 
tables, and at the fame lime that the player’s tables 
are made up, and that he has taken up one of (he ad- 
vci fury's men ; in this cafe, it is about an equal wager 
that the advcrfary is gammoned. For iu all ptohabibty 
tlie player has bnre two men before he opens his tables, - 
and when he bears tiie third man, he will be obliged 
to open hii fiac or cinque punit. It is then prolmble, 
that the advcrfary is obliged to throw twice.befom he 
enters his men in the player’s taUes, twice moic!j|^- 
fore he puts that man into his ovifn tables, and '^ 4 /. 
thruwb more to put the men whicb ace abroad 
own tables, in -.dl (even throws. Ka« ^ 
iiig 1 2 men to besr, be may be forced 
or a deuce twice before he can bte^- A 
eoiihqiieiitly will rtquin feven tbr^ 
fo that, upon the whole, it is ab^«|0tl'W^9lii^''^ 
ndvofary is gaaBoned or not. 

Siippofe s wlvr has tMce.iie& upon huadMii^B^ 
ace poiut and five points in Ms qwo tablet, 'ud tbAt 
ttie advcrfary bat aD 1^ men M liis tables, tfam apoD 
each uf his live highell Ha| the ^yer a pro* 

bability uf giunuiuumg bn «^«c<&sy ^ Pvt ^ 

Pmnts 

For bearing ibree men fran'lus ( 5 th 

point is - • - 18 

From his 5th past • - ■ * ^5 


2 Fours ^ j 
The chances to bif j 
5 And A twice : 
iTroia^ - 



Back- 

ganmioR. 


There muft remain . . 6 

It is plain from thiscaleulation, that the player hs' 

much the bcil of the piobabllity uf the gammon, o%- 

clullve of one or mure blots which the adverfary is Ii 

able-to make in bearing his men, fuppofmg at the 

i^me time the throws to be upon an equality.. 

Suppofe two blots are left, either of which cannot 

ba hit but by double dice ; oue mud be Kit by ihrow- 

oight aud the other by throwing mne ; fo that Ux 

a^ertt^.^ only one die to hit either of them. Wlut 

«it fhe odd* yl'm.tting cither of them i 
m,.. . 7 - w 


3 d 


^ . , .. S^a'lib 

5 WWbpi 

t becaafe, if fi don not fhrq«;’aa,tc&ti 
v'm ^dverfiiy's deuce pui^ which is iy jb fi 
^ uk^ B’s men in bis;tav<a, 'ei 

tberlb^ M-to make ^iats i and then if £ 

' “A’s deuce or trois point, A will put. as matt} 
;; am down as poflible, in order to hit, and thereby ge 
^ pack game. It it evident that the back game i 
very powerful; coofeqoetitly, whoever pra^feshmui 
become a greater pro&mnt at the.^me than be couli 
by any oilici means. 

AmotBrr eriltcal rq/r. Sttppofe A to have five met 
placed upon his lise point, as msny upon his qustr 
point, and tfce fame number upon his deuce point, al 
III hit own tables. At the fame time, let us fuppof 
B to have three men placed upon A's ace point 
as many upon A’s trois poiut, and the iaQU: numbe 

upoi 
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SiitV* upon A’s cinque point, in bin own and three 

gammon, men placed M ufusl out of his tahUs. Who hastlic beft 
' of the hit \—-Anfwr: The game is equal, till B has 

gained hid cinque and quatre points in bis own taLIt.s ^ 
which if he can effed^, aud by playing two men from 
A’a cinque point, in order to force hia adverfary to 
blot by throwing an ace, which (hould B hit, he will 
have the bell of the hit. 

Ataj'of (urii^ty <inJ injlnitlkn{ in whkh ii Ihown 
the probability of making the hit laft by one of the 
players for many hours, although they fluU both play 
an falL as ufuil.—Siippofe R to hare bore 15 men, and 
that A bas Ills fifteen nicu in B'a tables, viz. three 
men t^n his lize point, as many upon his ciaqiie point, 
threif '^OR his qiiarte point, thi' fame number upon his 
trok point, two upon hit deuce point, and one upon 
bis ace point. A in this fituation can prdlotig it, lu 
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be entered again in the adrerfary’s t.ibhs as well as the 
man taken up. 5. If he has iniftakeu his throw and 
played it, and his adverfary has thrown, it is not in the 
choice of either of ilic plcyuia to alicr ir, unlcfs they 
both agree fo to do. • 

U/ul-Paint'niz, the method of painting tnczzctinlo 
priuts, palled ou gbfs, with oil cuioars. See Mezzo* 

TINTO. 

The art coulifts chiefly in Uj-ing the print upon a 
piece of crown glafs, of fuch a fize aa fits the print. 

In order to do this, take your print, and lay it in clean 
water for two days and two nights, if the print be on 
very Eroog, dole, aud hard gummed paper ; but if up* 
00 to Open, Ibft, tpongy paper, two hours will foine* 
times Cnficc, or more, accurding as the paper is. 

'Fhs pspaor picture having been fufHcicntly foaktd, 
- . „ - take it ewtrirnfflay it upon two fhcets of pajicr, and 

aforefaid, by bi-inging his 15 men home, always-fcciw. oow it with two, more ; and let it lie there a little to 

ing lix clofr points till B has entered bis two mca, tod fbtl out the tnoiftnre. 

brought them upon any certain poiot j as.fixihaiB In tte.aieaa time, take the glafs thepiAure is to he 
has gained that point, A will otcii an Jirce»d«d«, or put'npnn, Mid f« it near the fire to warm : take Straf. 
trots point, or all of them )'.whia| .dAtte^ Bluti dde of bbrn torpesttine, warm it over the fire, till it is grown 

them, and A uking cm to bwe two « fluid, then with a hog's hairbrulh fpread the turpentine 

R’s tables, is ^dy to tbA.nk«atODd:fe|&^:l>(nBg very fmoothly and evenly on the glafs. 
certain of tikii^ up das.olkbf' fiittu biaSSffc^^ltower WKm this has been done, take the mcr.zotiuto print 
to prolong the> iUi nded he from bi-tween the papers, and lay it upon the glafs 4 


takes cw« 


M'MtO^’ibure, two 
iqKB tim ace, deuce, 

& A' tliiid B place 

maimer 

:iS OWD.ttf^l, tbKe 
^ttt^'iiiad pue 

a-. 

'n to be 



.dp the 
:«i!^ win 
caft 
i.lbtrows firft, 
's cinque 
blots as 
tts him beck*' 
AOm^ 


beginning firfl at one end, rubbing it down gently as 
you go on, til! it lie clofe, and there be no wind blad* 
ders between. 

Then, with your fingers, rub or roll off the paper 
ln»mthc back ildc of the print, till it looks black, i. e. 
till you can fee nothing but the print, like a thin ftlm, 
left OMn the glafs, and fet it by to dry. 

When It is dry, varnilh it over with fome wiiite tranf. 
parent vimilh, that the print may be fccu through it; 
Bod then it is fit for painting. 

The uttnoft care will be necelTary in rubbing or roll, 
tog the paper of the print, fo as not to tear it, cfpecially 
in the light parts. 

' You may, infteadof foaking your prints two days and 
two nighu, roll them up and boil them for about two 
bourt, more or lets, according to the quality of the p.t> 
jeibio waur; and that will render it as fit iW nibbing, 


. .Mtlta^ or peeling, as the other way. 

Tm bmg done, and yonr dil colours prepared, 
ind wry fine, and tempered up very (liff, lay on the 
fide of tKe tnnfpirent prints fuch colours as cneh 
( letting the mailer lines of the 
n^yoiqr petcil, and fo each particular c<>- 
iw to the eye on the other fide of the 
'ifMofi M well as a paiuted piece, if ii 




ia«M; 

^ i, iwiBOTii m«i- 
fi'pwiti'-wi of h» tsUes, w — 
fntt '^tittg kb iBin homes at wbidttwl' 
caLsdlnti^ sAohai the befi of the Kit.- If be liadj 
B is he AouU then try to la^ 

nSiy iWttkai npby his adverCtiy, that he Wiy bi^ _ 

Aoneefrfuktngup another man, in eaf-i B 1 |k«« Wprint are generally fufficieot for 
fen totaveihktathome. v ' colour i but If you have a mind 

1. If a man ia taken Irotf .' bpsp^ oftadow by yonr pMcil, then ht the lhadows 
•ny pmul, U mud be played ; if two men ire tM- and Ao:;otU colours afterward, 

from rt, they bHo nun be played, t. A man ia not In myiqg on colonra in thia kind of back'painting, 
fuppoM to be played till it is placed upon a jnsint ^ai yon need not be «uriQiMk as to the laying them on 
quitted, j. If I player has only fourteen men in play, Imooth. ThU ii oot' at itB reqwfite here, where the 
tbere » m» penalty lalKaed, becaufe by bis pi^ng chief aim is only to have the cotoun appear well on the 
WJth ® leSer noidbcr tnan he ii tQtiUed toj he playi to fore fide of the prist} and therefore the 9xAf care to 
a dilidTantage for want of the deficient tnan to make be ufed of this work, is to lay tbe colours oft thick 
op fail tables. 4. If he bears any number of men be- enough, that its body nifty ftrikethc colour of it plainly 
lore he has entered a man taken up, and wbicK of through the glafs. 

conrft be w»a obliged tenter, fuch men fo borne tnuft BACi-StaJ', a name formeriy gWen to a fea^qua. 

4 Y a dnat 
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Back 

Smy* 

II 

Saikcntt. 
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dnnt inteiited by Cipuin Davis: becaufe the back of 
the anift is turned totvards the fun at the time of ub* 
fervation. See QvanaiNT. 

jB.iCR Stajif of a Ihipi are ropes belonging to the 
maio'inaft and fore-inatl, and the malls bidongwg to 
them i fciving to keep them from pitching forwards or 
overboard. 

Sack Tad, in Scots law : ^Vhen a wadfettrr, inftead 
of polTeiTing the wadfet lands, grants a tack thereof to 
the reverfer for payment of a certain fum in name of 
tack duty, that tack is called a latl iiui. 

Back IVorm. See FiLa«oias. 

HACKER, or BxKXEa, (Jaques), updater of hi* 
Aury, ivn« born at Antwerp lit ty3<3': mid lewaed.thc 
]>niici|i!rK of paiiiliHg from hii father, who wmm ar« 
till very knowing in his prufeiTioa, thw^ h.is -works' 
were in no {;r.rat tllunatiun. After the 4 etth of hk. 
f::tlu-r, he lived in the hotife «f Jacc^o PaimM, 
(htlei'in putuivs, who avaricioullf teiok BfiKto.ktsp- 
Inin inccd'aiitiy nnploj’ed, and fent his pdntntga to 
r.iris to be dirpofcd of, where they h^tpesedaB Ik <x> 
ce- Jingly aJiimed. Tlie judhiuus were eery eager to 
pinchale them; and though the tranfiadlor fold them 
at a grciit juhe, yet tliv pjor artiil was not propor- 
Donahly rewurded, but co:>ti.iui-d-iH the fame itbfeure 
and <lt |ir> tlcd condition. His merit, index'd, was nnl- 
' t-'idliy allow.:J but, his naine, and the Tinriownehi of 
ins ciiciriillaiiccs, were as univerfa'ily unknown. He 
hrii a clc'an liglit manner of ji-.Ticiliiug, and a tint of 
rolojr that was extiv:ni.iy agreeable.—He died in 

JIAKER, or Bakkis. (Jicoh), painter of portrait 
ill (1 inllory, was bom at llarhiigen i.i itisy, but fpent 
iln grcattll pait of his lilV at AmAurdam; aud by all 
ihe writers on tins fuhji'A, he is im-iiiiuiicd at an ck* 
tiauriJiiiaiy painter, particiil nly uf pcriraiti, which hu 
rxecut.'J wiih ttreiigth, rp'uii, and a griccful refem* 
hi.uicc. He was remaik.-ihk-for an uiicommoii reatU* 
(It haii.l and ficedomof pencil; and his incredible 
v;.pcdition in his manner uf painting, appeated even in 
one poi trait of .t hdy from Ilarrlem, rhnt he painted 
.,t liall length, which w'as lugini and iiiiithcd in one 
,i, y, thou.'ll he adorned il.e ligure •viili rich drapery 
ii id hvtial urn,imeRtal jewels. He alfo painted hifto< 
licid hihji- 'l I with gnod fttccefe; and in tint ilyle there 
a fine pietiireof Cimoii 


thofe two great artifle painted in compttitiun, tnd 
both were piriifid for their tnrrit in liicir dlifcreut 
ways; but the Aipcriority was never determined in 
favour cither of the one or the otiier. He had like* 
wife a good lallc for poetry ; but, by excrciilng 
that talent too freely, in writing fatires againA the 
Jeftiits, theft ccckTianica purfuid him with unirnit* 
ted revenge, till they compelled him to fly from Aiitr 
Wfrp; and by that means deprived his own counliy 
of fuel', paintiiigii as would have contributed to its per¬ 
petual honour.—Sandrart takes notice, that In his 
time there were fevtn or right painters, v. ho were very 
emiuent, uf the name uf BacLcrecl, in Italy aud the 
Low Cowfttiies. 

BACKHUYSEN (Ludolph), an eminent painter, 
was born at. Embden in 1631, ami received hw earlirll 
iflfbsiflion iTOin. Albert Van Everdingen ; but acquired 
bU principkt'^owledge by frequenting tbc painting 
rooON^if different great mallert, and obferviug their 
vsnoM nethoda nf' touching and colouring. One of 
thufe mailers waa Ho«ry Diibbcls, whnfe u.idcrftand-. 
ing » hit. Mi-kts 'very eKtenfivc; and he was as re- 
tBwW>^ iMfiMiu{ 4 tutive of to knowledge to others. 
Fnxk him Bobkhi^i^ obta<e^ swre real l<ciiefit than 
from aiU.tbe smatieridf eithier by iludying 

tluir w<»l6V>» p -■ 

fubjefts yvnvfta-. 
not pradified sicry 
general adnuratioit 
fought a6er, utd 
100 ikkriaa apim. 

V‘l 


wbik helms 
mod klinoto 
fancy mqjhtiii' 
in 

tfrfly in 
rocks, " 
ev«ry 
nence 
his time'll 
who it 
fwinting. 
wbene^ 

&a ?H 
« 

I 


BaS^teir' 

lim. 




and Ipliigvnia, vrbich kisd andiiM^ioItt-tan^ 

counted by the coimoilRurs ao cacelleut pcrfomiHBiev amd Um BSdffleU'he 

In ddigniiig iivadcmy figures his exptedlon wwfote^ yatitlBljiru* twfah-palttte to^t»i<e 

.'■ ' —.1-. L- whii^.tfetraoes might by delay he Aliterat^de-itfe 


and his outline fo corrvd, Uiat he obtaioed dig 
(Mini all hk (-umpetUurs ; ami bis workskrefftflMgitC/ 
I'p ai very high prieeu in the Low ClkuBtries, > 

I ulkc'iion of the Ele^lor Palstine tbete ts qn. eiceUest 
ii.'i.d of Bronwt-r, paiiiud by tto saafterf and in the 
t'lirmclitrs church .-«t Antwerp H prei«ved a «a|Qnd*^v 
pi^lnre of thed^ail Jiidjiiiaentt which is sridl defigned 
and well coloured. He-^ed in-idfi. 

BACKEkEKL, c^led BJLCQ.uallSl.u^ (William) 
a painter of hiilory, was boM at Antwcjp, and wav « 
difcipleof- Rubens, at tim ftrac tiaw tbat'Vandyck wu 
educated in that fcfeool. Wbca each of them quit* 
U<1 ibat; mnfier, and eammeuced painters, Cackc* 
stitk|ua n-ry Ittiie hiivrior to Vaudyck, if not near* 
'fqB equal. And this nuy be manifeiUy feen 
* works of the former, which arc in the 
iMitoiif tht Anguftin tnoaki at Antwerp; where 


hnderRoed' the managemrnt of ikit 
kiwo, ^ by his fleiU in that part of his ftrtj^:-1)egks€ 
UDComraen force and beauty to his ubjeAi. VSt' ob> 
fenrwi Itidly t’ha truth of perfpeAfre, in the diffanceu 
of his uefTels, the receding of the grounds on the fltore^ 
different buddings which he deferihed m the 
fea p<m { whether tliey were the refuU- of his own 
imagination, or (ketehed, at he ufually did, after na> 
tine. His works may eahly be diftinguiihed by an ob- 
fervant eye, from the freedom and ncainefs- of. his 
touch; from the clewrnefs, aud natural agitation of 
quicfccnce of the water; from n peculiar tint in his 
clouds aud llcies; and alfo from the cxadl proportwM 
of his (hips, and the graccfulncfs of theirpofitioD. For 
the burgomailers of Amfterdam he paWed a Urge 
piAurc, with % multitude of stffols, aud .a view of the 

city 
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BmVibj rity at t ilifVnnc;, for wLich lljer Jum thirteen ardour and aHiJiiity. 


Qacnn. 


hundred I'uildrrR, and a an»firieral»ii; prn'ent; which 
piflure they aflcrwardAprefentcd to the king of France, 
who placed it in the Lourre. No painter waa ever 
more honoured by the Teifits of kinga and prineeg 
ilian Uaikliuyfcii; the king of Pruflia was one of the 
number and the Crar Peter the Great took delight 
to fee hint paint, and often endoavoured to draw after 
vrfTels which be had dellgned. He wni remartahly 
afllduons, and yet it feemt altnnifhing to confider the 
number of pi£liirc« which he finilhed, and the exquillte 
manner in whhh they arc painted. He died in 1709. 

BACKING, inhoi-fcninnOtip, SeeHoRSiiKaMiHiF. 

Bacrivc i)u Svh\ in navigation; to arrange them 
in a lituntiun that will force the fltip to retreat, or 
move backwards. This is, however, only done in uan* 
row chnnueli, when n thip is carried along fldewHa by 

the tide or current, and wants to aroid anr tlung that 
may interrupt her progreft, as thcnls, veifelt at atH:hor« 
&c. or ill the line of battle, «hea a.ihip witnn te.be 
immediately oppoiitc to iBotbcr with athkh fha k 
engaged. ^ 

BACKS, among dealera in. leacW^' , 
thickeft and be& taaajtd mftid ebnf 


of (hoes. 


^ imiddUoge, an 
iiehoi. «aaeies a 
Ua oS^- 

4 l^drie 4 ^'illiechim- 
tjiihejSr- 



! HHHI' 

f»oWwautiMb«id^par'ferficb to 
Won-irf, Dimtmore, fir.'l ere&ed under litf 
on rm^.the fetne footiitg { only the.teimrMM eNdti 
waa, that tha parties had never oace tepented, «e7ii'i^(^ 
ed tjwnifolee* uwnarried again. •-/ ^ 

jSkCM .(firmer}, a Francifcaa friar of |[i 
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In this purfuit, in experiments, 
inllniments, und in fcarce buuhi, be tolls us, he fpent,' 
in the fjiace of 20 years, no left than toool.; which, 
it feems, was given Irim by fooif of the heads of the 
univcrCty, to enable him to profecute his noble in¬ 
quiries. Boi fueb extraordinary taienis, and aflonithing 
progrefs in fcicnces, which, in that ignuranl age, were 
totally unknov'n to the reft of manund, whilll they 
raifed the admiration of the more intelligent few, cculd 
not fait to ncite' the. envy and nrJiee of his illitci'nic 
fraternity; wboftnusd bo difficulty of poftrilingthe vul* 
gar with the Dotton of Buoa’adealiag with the devil. 
Un^ thia pratmec, he w» tvftratncd from reading 
Icdttmtf hi* ymitingt were conhned to his convent; and 
fioallfc 411x178, be himfelf was imprifonrd in hit cell. 
At ml 4 h^ he was 64 Years of age. Neverthclefs, 
being pen&IS^.the ufe ut bis books, he went on in 
the Mtiofl|J:!purfc(itiOrknowledge, correded Lis former 
Ubwms flevsral curious pieces. When he 

had'b^ id^ jean iu cotiGncuient, Jerom de Afcoli 
b(iug«le&td po^. Bacon folicitcil his holitirfs to be 
rekvfiad t hi which it fcvms, he did not inimcdiauly 
fuceerd. However, towards tlie luttui- end of (h»t 
pope’s reign, he obtaiiie.l his liberty, and fpent the 
remainder of bis life in the college of his order, whero 
he died in the year 1294. in the both year of his age, 
and was buried in the Finncifcan church. .Such arc 
the few particulars which the moil diligciU refeuiciica 
haw been able to dilcover concerning this very great 
mao { who, like a finglc bright ftur in a ddrk heini* 
fphere, (hone f.)ith the glory of his eountiy, and the 
prido of human nature. IIi» winks arc, i. 

Jhla fi>iUrit Jliuonu de ficrel'a i,p>r'ilut aith 

ft NoSustS, et df nidliiti'e I’aris, 15+2, 4I0. 

fidn, t-5y3, 8vo. 2. (ipiii mtijiii. Lend. 1733, 
fol. pubiidied by Dr Jebb. 3. 7 h;fttKni: cheiauu’. 
Francf. tGoj, 1620. 'J’his wsj probably the e.ii- 
tof’s title ; but it coiil.ain« .*’cvcr;d of our aullinr’s trea- 
t)C» 00 this fulijeiit. Thrk- piloted woiks (if Bacon 
COBtlio a cfloftJcrable number nf cfTayi, whie'i, in the 
thats catalogue of hi* wiilings by Bale, J’it., ike. hare been 
“jifcconfidered a* diftindt books; hut there remain in d'd'er- 
eot libnfies fevcral ina.iuferipis not yet publiilied. Ly 
U atteative perufal oi l.is works, the nador will be 

S**^'*^ luminary of the i 

waaagreathnguift and a (kilfuJ grammarian ; 
,^vraa wcUverfed in the theory and prae'tice of 
bc'^^crftood the ufe of convex and 
.art of making thtm ; that lli: 


Baceiis 



gls&is, and the power of the 
i that lie was well verkd 


that he knew the g'l it 
the esufe, and pri’M^ll 
tcUronoloov well; writ 


'rhetice We ivmovrd to the univerfity of Palis, wWkh ^'toc of gKMdwderi alM^e poflelTed great knowledge 

in tht •wdnaki 


an thole times was efti'cmed tlx centre of liteiature. 
Here we are toM, he made fo rapid a progrefs in the 
i^ences, that he was elleemed the glory of that unw 
Yerfity, and was much carelled by (evrral of bi« omio- 
trymen, pAl'licularly by Rabbi t Croulbcad, nflerwarda 
bifttop Lincoln, his fingular friend and patron. 
About the y^ar 1240, he returned to Ojeford ; and 
alTuming the Froncifean habit, prufeeated bis favonrtfe 
ftudy of Hpcrimcntal philofnpby, with unremitting 


wt} 4 iM he wn suable watlKiaaticiaii, 
logician, iBtn^hyfiejWr-Md thBologift. 

Bacon ($>r lord-keeper of the great Teal 

in the reign of Quean Kucabe ih, was bora at Chine- 

burfl, in Kant, in igto, anA educated U tba nniver- 

fity of Cambridge; after whioh.be tmmKcid into France, 
and made foise (lay at Parifc Oo-his-rtlOrn, he fettletJ 
in Gray’s Inn, and appUetl himfelf with, fueh afliduity 
to the ftudy of the law, tltat he e^oickly dilliiiguiilird'' 

UiikCelf 
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B»eM. hlinfelf fb, that on the difTolution of the monaflery of 
8t Edmund’i Bury, in Suffolk, he had a grant fiom 
King Henry VllI, in the 36th year of his reign, of 
fevcral manors. In the j8th of the fime king, he was 
promoted to the office of attorney in the court of 
vardi, which wu a place both of honour and profit. 
In this office he was continued by King Edward VI.; 
and in 15;a he was eleAedtreaforer-of Gray’s Inn. His 
great moderation and confummate prudence ^eferved 
him through the dangerous reign ex^^een Mary. In 
the very dawn of that of Eliz^eth hewaa knighted ; 
nnd on the 22d of December the great feal of 

England, being taken Nicki^l HrtmartJifaJffliOp 
of York, was delivered to him with the 
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of the ftatc of Europe; hot Sir Nichol.ts dying, he 
was obliged fuddeiily to return to England; when 
he applied himfclf to the ffudy of the coiuniun law, at 
fif.-iy'" Tun. At this period the fdtnuus carl of Eltcx, 
who could diftinguilh mcrii, and who pnffionately Iov» 
ed it. entered into an intimate fiiendlhip w>th him l 
zealouffy attempted, though withont fuccefi, to pro* 
cure him the office of queen’s folu itor \ and, in order 
to comfi>rt his friend under the difappoiniment, cor* 
ferred on him a prefent of land to tlie value of iffool. 
Baron, notwitliffaiiding the friciidflilp of fo great t 
perfon; nolwitbftanding the number ai.d power of his 
own relations; and, above all, notwithflanding the early 
prepoffiiffion of her majeffy in his favour | met with 


Baeaffi 


kce^rr, and he was alfo made one of the i)*e|afe P«*y • many obftacles to his preferment during her reign. In 


rounciL He had a confiderable fliare in the ftttling 
of religion : as a ftatefman, he was tn&arktble for a 
Hear head and deep cuiinfcU! but hit gmt'^trta atfd 
lii^h preferment were far from rai^Qg hia ova 

opinion, as appears from the modeft aiiBter fa g^e 
C^cen Elizabeth, when Ihe told him his hotife it Red* 
grave was too kitle for him : '< Not fo. Madams (r«< 
turned he) ; but your majeAy has made me too great for' 
my houfe." After h.iving had the great feol more 
than 30 years, this able Aatclman and faithful counfel* 
lor was fnddndy removed from this life, as Mr Mallet 
informs us, by the following accident t he was under 
the hands of the barlrcr, and thinking the weather 
warm, had ordered a window before him to be thrown 
open, hut fell affeep as the current of freffi aif was 
tiluwiiig in upon him, and awakened fume time after di« 
Aempered al! over. lie was immediately rtmoved into 
Ills bedchamber, where he died a few days after, on 
the jClh tif rcbiiiary 157S-9, equally lamented by the- 
queen and her fubjc^ti. He was buried iu St Paul’t, 

V here A monument was ercAcd to him, which was de* 
Aioyed by the fire of London in 1666. Mr Granger 
chfei ves, that he wus the firll lord keeper that ranked 
•<« lord citancetlor; and that he had much of that pe¬ 
netrating genius, folidiiy, and judgment, perfaiuve 
eloquence, and comprehenfive knowledge of law and 
equity, whicii afterwards fliune forth with fo great 
hiAre in his Ton, who was as much inferior to Itii fa¬ 
ther in point of prudence and integrity at hia fttbcr 
was to him in literary accomplUhmcnta. ' 

Bacon (I'rancis), lord high chancellor oF'£ 
under King James 1 . was fon of Sir'Micholas' 
lord keeper of the great feal in thereigtt of 
znbeth, by Anne daughter of Sir 
eminent for her Ikill in the Ijitin 
He was bom in 1560 ; aadihowtSiBA 
ih.-it he was particularly taken noUee of 

i^beth when very vouag. _ 

iiftf-college, Cambridge^ udou^ foeh ineftdibit'f^. 
grefs in his Andies, that, before he was td, lie h«} not' 
only run through the whole oirtde of the l^sl arts as 
they were then taught, hut begta to perorive thole im- 
perfeflioDi in the reigaing phSo&phy, which he after¬ 
wards fo effcAWIy eipoMt and';thereby not only over¬ 
turned that tyranny wliidt prevented the finsgrefs of 
true knowledge, but laid thic foundation of that free 
and i^ful pntlofophy which has ffnee opened a way 
to fo^any glorious difeoveries. On his leaving the 
,*»frerfity, his father fent him to France; where, bc- 
foK be was 19 years of age, he wrote a general view 

i 


particular, his enemies repnTented him as a fpeculativc 
mat), whofie head was filled with philofopltical notions, 
tad riverefore more likely to perplex than forward pnh* 
he hafine&' ft was not without great difficulty [hat 
lord tttaftirey Burleigh obtained for him the rever- 
fion of itgUUr to the fiar-cbamhrr, worth about 
tdodL a^|^r','#J[iuffi place fell to him about 20 years 
after.'' Mudliw. did be obtaih any other preferment all 
tlib ohedieQce'to a fovereign in what 

^'all offices, viz. the 
caftinr lel w tuft iiatfii' dgbewid fricod, entitled hiin, 
be might hare ' *■ 

moTOBs eyeii'%ga^' 

ElTez; .‘tlift ft tsts 
coDduft'tf'^ie ad 
Bacimj! whuA broug^s 
veiT 


the esfiom dT' 

wui^. 
he was 


bought qx iw ml lB g 'bf ’paxBakij^Rtjf-Wda 
,, . t fot^thehing andpe^lfc-Id.'ldati 
to the dignity of Vifeount St'ilKtiMutt^ 
''.dttd t/Mttii -whb the greateft fplendoor lit thii open- 
dr 4|[e leSon of parTiaiBent. Bnt he widfooD'after 
3 ed with a meunclidy reverfe of fortune.' Fur, 
tthe lath ofMirch, a committee of the heniftof 
coanjKkns was appointed to infpefl the ahnfes of the 
cotiru of juftice. The firA thing they fell upon was 
bribery and corraption, of which the lord chancellor 
was Bccufed. For that veryyearcomplaintsbeingtnade 
to the houfe of commons of his lordihip’s having re¬ 
ceived bribes, thofe complaints were dent up to the 
houfe of lords ; and new ones being daily made of a 
like nature, things Toon grew too high to be got over. 
The king Found it was impofflble to tave both his chan¬ 
cellor, who was openly accufed of corruption, and 
Buckingham his favourite, who was fecretly and there¬ 
fore more dangcruuAy attacked as the encourager of 

whatever 
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BaeoB. whaUver was deemed mod illegal and oppreflive : he fame, 


therefore forced the former to abandon his dcfencei 
giving him nolitive advice to fnbiriit liimfelf to his peers, 
and promimig upon his princely woid to ferern him in 
the lah deterniinatioB. or. if that could not be. to re. 
ward him afterwards witli ample retribution of favour. 
The rhiincellur, though he forefaw his approaching 
ruin if he did not plead for liimfelf, refolved to obey ; 
and the houle of peeisi on the 3d of May idil, gave 
judgment ugainlt him, “ 'i'liat be lliould be 
40,000!. and reinaiii pnfoner in the Tower during die 
king’s pleafiire •, that he Hiould for ever he incapable of 
any office, place, or employment, in the ftate or com* 
monwealth ; niid that he fliould never fit in parliament, 
or come within the verge of the court." The feult 
which, next to his ingmtiiude to Effex, Uius tamifbed 
the glur}' of. this ilhidrious man, ii faid to have priiu 
cipully proceeded from his indulgence to his fervamn 
who made a corrupt ufe of it. One day, durtag hi* 
trial, pafCiig through a room where fe«c^ of hi* do* 
mellics Were fitting, upon their nCng'np tolalute him, 
he faid, " Sit down, tny oiafters; your rife hath It^^n 
my fall" Stef tens, p. 54. And w« arc jt^ld hy lU^. 
worth in his hifloricu «o}ieAiBni,<*,Thl^hetre«£niRi 
up nothing for hiofelf >.pr,’£|imi^, iadul* 

gent to his fervaW^-jjidd^etNnU!^ at takings, 

and their ways were 
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fhould have flooped to the little ambitioTi of Bacon 

'» J 


ne, 
rendeth^-i^fufji 


re awdy 




' command wlut- 
^gHEtat^n for the 
faisdcssminDer^ge* 
inky, that though gut* 
-fqfvWla4i^;-ct.BeTer an de> 
{t.e^pe* 
■Bbgr* 

iteoef hepof* 
neaoohkb© 
^.iuttfed, af^ 
ts’^na 
much againft 
-which. 

'' dbe, and 
efj^g 
■'dw» 

___ _ _ .. , - , 

,^'a<ihlc>' '^hiaftih7ya^ of 
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Bacon (Sir Nathaniel), knight of the Bath, and an 
excellent painter, was a younger fon of the lord keeper, 
and hnlF brother to the great Sir I'rancU. He travelled 
into Italy, and ftudiad painting there t but iiis manner 
and colouring spproachea nearer to the flyle of the 
Flcmilh fchool. Mr Walpole obfervei, that at Ciil* 
ford, where be lived, are prefer»ed fone of hU works; 
and at Gorhambary, hi* father'* feat, is a large pir* 
ture by him in ml, of « cookmtid with a dead fowl, 
admirably painted, with great nature, ncatnefs, and 
ludre of cokwmg. . In the fame honfe is a whole 
lengULioC ihisi, Iry himCrlf, drawing on a paper, hio 
fw^ and hung up, and a half length of his mo¬ 
ther byrhilQ. 

BACONTHORP (John), called the rffo.hi/e doSar, 
a .teamed mopk, vat burn towards the end of the 13111 
.ecfttury. ptlacMtliorp a village in Norfolk. He fpenc 
the ca^ jMvt of bu life in the convent of Blackncy, 
near Wal&igham in the fame county } whence he re¬ 
moved to Oxford, and from thence to Paris ; where 
being diftingviihcd for his learning, he obtained degrees 
h) divinity and laws, and was clteemed the principal 
of the Averroifti*. In 1329 he returned to England,* .‘ice^vr- 
and was immediately cholen twelfth provincial of the''"'- 
Engliili Carmelites. In 1333 he was fent for to Rome; 
when.', wc arc told, he full maintained the pope’s io- 
vereign authority in cafes of divorce, but that he afii r. 
wards retrafled his opinion. He died in London in 
the year 1346. Leland, Bale, and Pits, unaniniou.'ly 
give him the charade? of a monk of genius and 
icaming. He wrote, 1. Commtntaria feu quijTfjnn 
jkper ^uahur Rirot fcvleatiarum i and, t. Compendium 
Chrifii, et quodUheta: both which underwent ft- 
'reral edition* at Pari*, Milan, and Cremona. Leland, 

Bak, and Pits, mention a number of his works never 
publilhed. 

BACTRIA, or Bactriana, now C.hor,iffan 01 
Khtrafan, an ancient kingdom of Aha, hounded on 
the well by Margiana, on the north by the river Oxns. 
on the fouth by Mount Paropilmiis, and on the caii 
by the Afiatk Scythia and the country of the MalDi- 
gettt. It was a large, fruitful, and welUpeophd 
coontrv, containing according to Ammhuuis Mared- 
1000 citie*, though of tbrfe only a few are par- 


whony; to .hit fbuHe*. In hi* receu 4 a!'eiB<i^ mentioned by Uifl-urians, of which that for- 

.’ *' ’ Jitarotandoi now Samareand, is the rood 


diffidiOB «f hit laft will, where a monument of white.- 
marble Wa* ereAed to him by Sir Thomai Meauty*, 
{brmefly hi* feenttary, and afterward clerk of the privy 
conncil under two kings. A complete edition of thU 
great mao'* works was piiblifhed at I^oodon in the 
year 1740.— -Addifon has faid of him. That be bad 
the found, diiUiiA, comprehenfive knowledge, of Ari- 
ftotle, with all the beautiful light graces and embtl- 
lifhments of Cicero. The honourable Mr Waljiole calls 
him thePri^h/ of Arte which Newton was afterward* 
to reveal} and adds, that his genius and bis works will 
be univerfally admired as long as fcience rxifts. “ A* 
lung as ingratitude and adulation are dcfpicable, fo 
long (hall we lament (he Jepi.iviiy of ibis creat man’* 
heart. -Alas ! that he wlio could command iuitnoi tal 


. y i,,. ,af thii country we know but little. 

uet. it w*l fubdued firft by the AfTy- 
mna, afteyvnrdj Cyrus, and then by Alexa'ider the 
Great. Afterward* it remained fubjedl to Selviicua 
Niator and bis tecce&n till the time of Antioclius 
Tbeo»{ when Theodota*, from governor of that pro¬ 
vince, becteBc kio|, and ftrengthened himfclf fo eil'cr- 
tuallyia hi* kingdom, while Antiochus was engaged 
in a war with Ptoleaij ^ladclphu* king of Egypt, 
that he could newar aocrwardi difpoiTcf* him of hi* ac- 
quifition*. Hia pofterky coorinu^ to enjoy the king> 
dom for lome time, till they wc«» driven out by the 
Scylhiaus, who reigned in BaAria in the time of A* 
dnan, Antoninus Pius, See. The Scythians were ia 
their turn driven out by the Huns or Turks, aud thef* ' 
often conquered by the Saracens and Tartars; never- 

thclefs I 
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Riftrops* rtitlefs ilicy continurri in pofreffionof tins country in the 
‘■‘I** time of LaJjflau* IV. king of Hungry. 

“BiaVor titm a the Ua^naos differed little in lh<-ir 

. ■ ' " ffinniierii fiom the Nomado* j and being near neigh¬ 
bours of the Scythians, who were a very warlike jwple, 
the Ita^rian luldiers were reckoned the belt in the 
world. Their appearance was very favage 5 keing of 
an enormous ftature, havirtg 1 terrible afpeft, rough 
beards, and long hair hanging down thetr fiioulders. 
Some atithcra alfert that they Kept d<^«n purpofc to 
devour fuch as arrived at extrrtteoW-age, orwho were 
exhauiled by long fteknefb They wMj ihat for’ all 
their ficrccncfi, the Baftrian hulbanw wttt fotih diipca 
to their wivea, that they dorft »ot cermpkin of th^n 
even foe conjugal infidelity, to which It wnM tihf iftCtCf 
were very miith addifted. 

BACTROPEBATA, an aocreot^pp^tioiKgiven 
to j.hilofophers by way of coirtemjpt, dcBtfting man 
with a Halt and a budget. H ' ' 

Wc fiippofe it is of the fame people that l!«tMhcfiaa 
RadiHTtus fpcaka under the comtpt name of Buect^ 
ril.!, or BrndmniU, whom hc dtfcribea ta pWloTo- , 
jiiiers who liad f<. great a contempt forall earthly lUmgl, 
that they kept nothing hut a dilh to driuk out of; and 
that one oftliis order feeing a peafant fcoopmg up the 
water in his hand, threw away his cup a* a fuperfluity: 
which is nothing but the old ftory of Diogenes the 
Cvnic. 

"BACULE, in fortificatuyi, a kind of portcuMis, 
or guie, made like a pitfall with a counterpoife, and 
liijipoited by two great ftakes. It is itritally made be- 
f .i’c tlic coipaJe-giiard, not far from the g«e of a 
place. 

BACUI.OMF.TRY, the art of mcafuringaccelShle 
or inaccefiible heights, hy the help of one or more b*. 
culi, ftaves, or rods. Sec CtosirTtY. 

BACURIUS, or lUrvaiuj, king of thelberkns, 
a ptiiple on the lidc of ihe Cafpian fea. One day-being 
a-huniiiig, lu; lofl. fight of his company, through a 
great ilorm and fudden diirkoefs; upon which b« vowed 
to the God of his ChriHitvn flave, that if lie were de¬ 
livered he would worlhip him ahnie : the day breaking 
up immediately, he made good his promife, and bc- 
eumt the apoftlc of his country. 

BAPAGSHAN, a very ancient city of Grm . 
Pukliariu.in tlic province of Bslkh, fitualedatlbcfodt ' 


.bowmr, artilw c«a^. 

thi.*tf.-bytb,^p,||^^; 
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fituation ; and belongs to the khan of Pfbj^OBkn^!^-; 

rl.i, uhu ufcB it as a kiad of ftatc-^nfoa'MMoMk fkbu', 
he is jealous of. The town b bOtvttry Wj|fi!b)iC'vaSfl 
built, Rud very populous. It.ftands MtSw 4 fo«(h fide 
of the river Amu, about 100 nwlea froiil iu fwfwe* atod 
is a great thoroughfare for the oatatina^lfeSghed for 
I.ittle Bukhatia. Tlic inhtbitatta are enriched hy 
Iiiiiies of gold, fJver, and rttbicB, which ire in the 
neighbourhood 5 and thofc »dto Kve at the foot of the 
niounteins gather a great quaotily of gold and filver 
duft brought down in the fpringhy wrrcnttoccafioncd 
by the mcltmff of the.fnpw on the top. 

DADAJOZ, a lai^e «nd ftrong town, capital of 
EftremadurH b Spain. It is fttu.tlcd on the river Gua- 
diana, ovtr which there is a fine bridge built hy the 
P..m.>n*. On thisbridwe the Porcuguefe were dcKOtcd 


is 1661, by Don John of Aullria. W. Lofl- 7. 3. Badelooa 
N. Lat. iH. 3 f. 11 

B.^DELONA, a town of Catftlonin in Spain, fcated ^ ' 
on the Mediterranesn. Lord Peterborough landed here 
in 1704, when, with Charlea tlu-n king of Spain, be 
laid liege to Barcclvna] from which it is ten miles di- 

ftant. £. Long. a. as. K. Lat. 41. 12. 

BADEN (the diltridt of), in Swiiferlaiid lias three 
cities, Il.idv]>, Keifers Stoid, and Klingnaw, hcfides a 
town that pad'es for a city, namely, Zurxuch. It is 
one of the fined countries in Swifferland; and is watered 
with three navigable rivers, the Limmet, Rufs, and 
Are. The land is fertile iu coin and fruit, and there 
are placea on the fides of the Limnict which produce 
wine. It maintains a communication between the can¬ 
tons of Zurich aad Bern, being feated between their 
north eattremitics. It extends on one fide to the Are, 
as far -M -the place where it (alls into the Rhine, and 
en tlM sther ^e beyond the Rhioe, wlicre there are 
fome villtgciwltich depend thereon. Mofi of the id- 
habitantiaR Papifti. By the treaty of peace at the 
coodufion of the wkr-wbich broke out in 1712 between 


h«eB fovad here 
■they 


-fhew 'TooW>^iifo<fae 

^ptMiei 'cd-wi^ fit it' 43 ia 4 t»kM 4 alb«- 
^Msa'tattKt'.'tnlhe aoft ImaounMe plaoej'^th* «rf< 
; -teftfitn « of - forelf^ pewen are feated n ciaelMc'to 
’^tke rtfkCr ettd-the dMuties the other.are 
Taageo on r^i fide m room. The bat^. qf 2 «den 
aefifiet' Ml a ctfile at tbs end of a handfewi»)wiMi(fcn 
brid^ which is covered in. Before thi« osl^ 
h a ffoot pillhr, eref^ed in honour of the emperor Tra- 
jofl, who paved a road in this country Ny Italian miles 
in length. The inhabitants are rigid Roman citholksa 
nnd form.’rty behaved in a moii infolciit luauner to the 
Protcfiaiits, but they are now oMiged by their mallera 
to be more fubmKHve. The baths which art oti each 
lide the river arc a quarter of a league from the city. 
Joining tn the fmall bstbs there is s village, and to the 
liirge a town which may psfs for a fecond Baden. It 
is foated on a hill, of whith the afeent is fieep. There 
the baths are brought into inns and private houfea, by 

mcati* 
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means u; j.ipe*, whii-li arc about <>o in alb . , 

»lfo public bailii in the middle of the town, from a 
Ipniig which riles i» the ftreit, where the poor bathe 
gratis, hut they are expofed quite iiakcJ to all that pafs 
by. AH the baths are hot, and two to fo A dcct<.c 
as to fcald the hand j and they are imprcgiiaicd with a 
great tieal of liilphwr, with fome alum aud nitre. They 
are ufetul for (Iriukiiig as well as bathing: and arc faid 
to cure all difeafes from a cold caufc, headaches, verti¬ 
goes, &c. They rtrcngthcti the feufea, cure dileafca of 
llic breallanrl bowels, atthmas, and obftruaions. They 
are peculiarly excellent for women’s difeafes. E. Lone. 
8. 2 j. N. Eat. 4“. 27. 

l 5 .\nEN (the Margravate of), in the circle of Sw». 
bia, in (Jermatiy, UbounJed l»y the Palatinate of the 
Rhine, on the north} by the Black FoecS, ca ,A« 
eaft; b):.Switaerland,on the foutht and bv the Rhine. 
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There ar« formed a good tailc of defign, and a tnanner execci- 
ingly pleaflng. When he returned to his own country 
his merit procured for him great ernploymcnt, and lUH 
greater reputation, aod he was nfually dillinguifhed by 
the name of the Ii.-vllaii paiulcr. Ills touch was light 
aud fpirited, and hia colouring warm ; and he bad the 
honour of being the hrft who introduced a good taHc 
of colooring among hia countrymen. While hU ac- 
knowledgea metit was rewarded with every public te- 
ftimony of efteem and applaufe, unhappily he received 
an accouot of .^'dcKth of hia brother, who had been 
aifaffinated OB^joarteyi aud this intelligence viTecied 
biin £0 yiolen^jy that .h occafioned bis own deaih, M 
the iocxjvdBfu wgret of every lover of the art, in 

in naval arebitefture, figtiifii's a fort of 
ornament• placed on the outfide of imall Hups, vev)' 


,. , 7: . . — 7 jvuiue, ornamcnc-places on tue outnae 01 imaii liiips, v 

which dmdes it from Alfaee, ontbe eift j and iosibottc near Uie.feo, eoBtaining either a window for the c^r- 

90 miles in iength, from north toffauth 9 bsl AOt above' ■•ewence irfJibe cabin, or a reprefentation of it. It is 

20 in hrcndih, where it » wid«% It wa Wy popo- - odpaponly 4 eC0Ttted with marine figures, martial ii:- 

lous anti fruitful coimtfy, *kOQndt» ai^ wine. ftramcBH, or futh like emblems. 


witb elunnuu, 

haver 
T 


- ---aao wine. 

Venifon and wildfowl »t 6l ^ti6d,.thar they are the 
common diet of the.pjl^aaft, The yi*<ti» that'wld'or 

Phitits, 

wluch «eld 

arible of iffi colours. 
'quMutiei of hemp 
..^vehlef totvoi-bee-Baden, 

:C«tfbachri\S»Mts and 

• *' ' '> * » 

abj^Aieh i* the 

lihe'Riieet'i 

pn« battak^ 

- i&^'^‘i>icby of 
fatfle 



BADGER, in zoology, the EngliHi nainc of a fp;'- 
cies of ur fiis. See U a $ u s. 

BAOCta, in old law books, one that war liceiifed to 
buy corn in one place and eariy it to another to fell, 
without incurring the puniflimeul of nn engroircr. 

BADiA, an aneieiit town of Bsplica on the Anas: 
now fuppofed to be Bad;tjoson the Giiadiaiia. 

■ BADIAG.\, ill the matcrin mcdiea, the name of a 
fort of fpongy plant, common in tlie itu'ps in Mofeow, 

' and fome other northern kingdoms, 'i'lic ufe of ii is 
the taking away the livid marks from blows and bniiks, 
which the powder of this plant is find to do in a night's 
■ lime. 

,• B ADIANE, or Bakciau, the feed of a tiee which 
grows in China, and fmcils hkc aiiifeVeed. The Clii- 
.oefe, and the Dutch in imitation uf them, fonutunes 
ufe the badiane to give their Ua an aromatic tallo. 

BADIGEON, a mixture of plalier and liLC-ltone, 
well ground together, itnd fitted ; ufed by lldtuancs to 
fill up the little holt*, and repair tlie defecbi in Hones, 
whereof they make the:- dailies a.nd uihir work. 

The fame term is alio ufid l>y joiners for faw-dvdt 


-.'mixed with fltong glue, whtrciviili they £11 up the 
***^^^1^ itte;■' chlipa. and other dtrecis in wiio.i alter it is Wi-ougbt. 

^ "lUiDILC ( Antonio), hiftory and portrait p iinter. 
horn at Verona in 1480, and by great lludy iiird 

*Jtallii' > IMS Ai.Mll. ,U#t « M. AiiA A V .I.m 1 I *• i. ]. • i• > >■> 1 1 .■ s .. J 


wioa toBuired a more cxtenlive 

_f_.- . -I _ . 


kiitnvler 
of hi 


d 

of 


wills, and.'ODebeyoad 

hca^Uhtfigtii^^rOTi^'- of ptioimg than .my. of hiapiede- 

'iiirf n^.^eqic'dileafes. E. Longs t-y* Ip.--N.''£<Sj-' .cfSaptf, ifeiliWMi cqnfelledly n mull emtiient artid j 
■ ^L 9 *i ^ '*-1 • ■ from luring two fpL-'j 

.^ 84 ®BNOCH, the moll c^rly part aflBveT9efs.V.iitijBi|^%|jip».ViTooefe and Bapflla Zvloiti, tha.i 

»bt»t 3 S tnU^in icBgth excellence of his own comj'oli. 

n. . , e . A . t, , . SJ;. _.,T ' • 


ratttafi tawed, and *7 from north-eaft lo foiiUi.wcft ,Hilf.iJied;-»a 'l^6o. Hi|i colouring was < 

«-herc faroadeft. It has no confiderahle town,' and ia'-^Jwy hU c«rnatiii|ii> beautiful; ami liis pm 
v^ barren and hilly, but abounds with duer, a-id Other ’tnutipttSs^ed lhtperfe&icftniblaiice of fieili and le; 
hinds of aainc. life; nor had be any catiCe to 'tnvy the ackuowhidin 


kinds of aaisic. 

BADEKfArEiLLtR, a town of Germany, belonging 
to tin! lower margr^iate of Baden. E. Long. 7. 50! 
N. Lat.47. 55. 

' SADISMS ('Fmncia), hiduncwl nnd portrait paint-, 
<r, was bom at Antwerp in 1571 5 and the firfl rudi¬ 
ments of the art wire communirated to him by hia fa« 
cher, who was but an o'd’uary artift. However, he 
vilited Rome, and fcveial parts of Italy, and -.Lcrc 
Vot. II. Part II. 


admir- 
pov- 

■id 

.merit of TitJa%2^«rgkwe^ or the bell of h» cotcin- 
pori.riet.' •'" 

BAD!S, a^erfrefr,of Livonia, fubjccl '^a Riiffia. 
E. Long. 23. 10. K<.Xuis> 59.25. ^ >' ' > 

ilADIDB (Conrad), and Robert), his 

brother 9 French refugeea j celehi^d printers at 
C.meva, and Conrad as an autlwr. The latter died 
ill icdO. • 

4 Z B^ECKEA, 


B.>dg4 14 
Gsdius. " 
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BftektA , R^CKEA, in botany; a gcnutof the oflandria or- Pbrypra, faid to have fallen from hearcu. The Ro* B*» 
i’ dcr, belonging to the monogynia clafs of pUnte. Tlte . «i»n» fent for u and the pHefls belonging to it with II 

**' oalvx ia a nermanent pcriiuithiuin. cotiftfting of a finale much emmony, Scipio Kalka being at ihc htaduf . 


fiiiincl-lhapecl leaf, cut into 6ve fegmenta at the brim ; 
the rornUu confiilt of five rouiidiih fpreading petaJa in- 
ferted into the calyx ; the pencarpium is a globofe 
capfule, made up of four valv'ea. and containing four 
celli, in which are a few roundith angular fc«da. 

BJETERRJCi an ancient town of the Te£b>fag«« 
in Gallia Narbotienfii; now oa tbecaR bank of 

the Obris, DOW OrUi or Orie, in-Ls#^ Languedoc. 

BA£TICA, a province of ancient Spam, focaded 
fniiA the famed river Beds, afterword* now 

(rudr/d/^wW, or the gtsiat river. It ^rbotnoM on 
the veil by Lufilania; on the fbnt^ti'by the’4|ed(t«m* 
uraii, and Sinus Gaditanui; on the north,'bf'tlKGtui* 
tabric fee, now the bayof Wcay. Oh the eaft and 
tuirth-eaft, its Imitt* cannot be £0 well afeevUDUoi,.« 
( icy Hjv very rcafonably thunght to fawe'lhiaif ia’a^ 
..outinual Hate of fluAuation, *1 each petty'motfarek 
bad iin opportunity of encruachiogupon hnueighbour. 
'! he province was divided in two^the river Butn al> 
rciidy mentioned. On the one fide of which, toward* 
the Ana*, tvere fituaU'd the Turdetaui, from whence 
the kingdom was called Turdetmia, though more 
generally knovrn by the name of Bataria. On the 
other tide were fituatcd the Baftuli, Baftctani, and 
Conttflani, along the Mediterranean coafts. The Ba* 
iUii) were fup.pofed to be of Phcenician extraft, and 
ti .vdt along the coalls of tlic Mediterranean, tilhdiiwen 
font thence by the Muorit, they fied mio -the moun- 
tatnous parts of Gailicia, wiiich they then called from 
ihcir own name Baflitlia. 'I'be Balietaai were featad 
higher up, on the hiine cnads. The tem'toriei of both 
iliefe made part of what luis lince become the kingdom 
4.f CienaeLi; in which there io a ridge of very Ugh 
motmtains, called from the above-mentioned people, vto 
B'ijictivti/m m«unt«ini. Mention ii atfo made ^ xheir 
v-apjtal haJhtiiKa ; a place of fiich ftcengUi, that King 
I’crdiiiaiid wiu fix months befteging it before be could 
take it from the Munrs.^^The whole province of B<b« 
Ticii, aeording to the mofi probable acceuot, coo* 
auined what is now called jltuiolujia, part of tke lang« 
ttom of Grenada, and the uutvrard boualda^et6f'Sftll^• 
audkira. 

B.ETIS. See Bstica. 


the embalTy. 

B£ZA, 1 city of Andaluluin Spain, feated on a 
high hill three miles from the Gttadaltiiiiver ; it is the 
fee of a bithop, and ha* a kind of univerfity founded 
4 ry John d’Avila. It was taken from the Moors about 
the end of the 15th century, E. Long. 3. 14. N. Lau 
S7-45- 

BAFFETAS, or Bastai, a clodi made of coarfe 
white emtoQ thread, wliich comes from the Ball Indies. 
That of Surat is the bell. 

BAFFIN'S JAY, a gulf of North America, run* 
fling aorlh>cnfi from Cape Farewell in Well Greenland, 
from 60^ to So° of oorth latitude. 

BAFTO,* coBfideraUe town >u the iiland of Cyprus, 
wiLb-«*{0rt bulk near ancient Paphos, of which fume 
^{nfidetid^ tusrs yet remain, particularly feme broken 
xebimka,'Iflftscb probably belosgod to tlic temple of 
Vteu*. £. LOTg.'‘g«. 4 o.^N. Lat. 34. 50. 

BAG* ili''6e«ndi^ '« -tm kgaiiying a xertuin 
-^oflfltity of fame jArticoW comm^icy : ahag^ al* 
jswflda, ftif lutotM., isiAtiw '|O0 wvigbt ; of aatfefeeds, 
from J 00 U 40 o,'dbc.:-;-;'^ 

Sags ate bfed » M'put fever^ forts 

of coin ia,' Citber;«r copper. 

the OSH A'Of 

■ bvrfe’a 

^do,- mi M bWift' h 

4 o_llbc 


’Oemvta 91 


it* .^tiailipcMr havsdg' j 




iV/ETUl.O, 8 town of andent S^tn, in the Tor*' •^ahiadao’lte of Tigi^'''-!A !BiMc,*df 9 Bdiil; 

racotienfM ; uuw Budilona in Catalonia. '-^l 9 W|vda 4 keuNftr'«)^i^il«d-l^’Ma 4 ebnf' 0 ^aaa^ 

BjETY'LI A, anointed ftone*, wovdiinbSdby.'dm,!.'C*®**. _ '■'■i*. 

d^Wnicians, by the Grc^sbefocetbekiake-i^.Cinob^ **> •neiemr&fiaonipl 

c.nd by other barbsruut oitio^ TVy- mcH}jppili^q(n^''*'pe«fa«g^ or-jMkeoBttRf*, who nvmd Gaol.. Tfe 
(if a black cekrur, and eodxerated to to' 'Oonla-biing iBppre&dwnth taxes, redealboiibfbryeai 

bRtuni, Jupiter, the Son,-fcfar Bdi>e frerf opfaiBa «f Ghnft 490, tinder the commaBd cf Awiind' asi 
that the true origiml-ef tbd?.«ioVbe^dfflved ZUks) imdburned tbe«ome iogauiU, whicb,-aeeord- 


from the pillar of ftonc which Jurab eaiAe^*t Bethel, 
and which wai afterward* «tSfddpp*d''lk^rtHf Jew*. 

TheCe hmjlia am9*8^ tbeobjeft of ihuToncration 
of the aadeut heathen*! ACmy of th^dWi wm no 
other. In reality, no £»it of iddl^w^hnore common 
in the extiern couRtries, ^hao that of oblong ftonc* 
«reA«d, and bcoee termed, by tbe Oreelu, mm, fillan. 

fococ parts of Egypt they were planted on both 
Hide of the highways. In the temple of Heliogaba. 
Bus, in Syria, there wai one pretended to have fallen 
Efrem heaven. Thtre was alfo a famous hlavk ftopc ia 


ng to ibrne authoei, iignHicd in the Gflelic hnguagi 
y«N«fr«f rtiJti. according to others, triiutti accordii^ 
to others, roibtrt ; which laft fignificatinn ether* aUoM 
the word bad, bat then it waa only after the time oJ 
the iagmuU, and dsiubtlefi took it* rife-from them. 

BAGDAD, a celebrated eitv of Afia in Irak A- 
rabi, f»led on the eniUrn .bank* of the Tigri*, it 
£. i^ag.43.40. N. Lat. 33. 15. Byinany.Btithoti 
this city is very improperiy called Babylan. The UtCc 
ftood on the Euphrates at a confiderable difianee. 

Thi: city, fur many yean -the capital pf tbe Saracei 

empire 




2 keJai 3 . 


i'hj (lie 
17 wa» 
uflt. 
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enniire, waa fouudcd by th* c»bpli Ai Manfur, the fc- m the I4y*.h year cf the Hegira, or four years ader ' 

liond of the lioule of Al Abbas, after an attempt by the city was begun. 


a 

.ncient 
ity de- 
tibed. 


the Rawaudian* to affal&nate him, as already meittiuu* 
cd> See Asabia, N” 184. 

Tbc rcafoBt af&gned by the Arabian hiftorians for 
building the city of Bagd^ are, That tbc aboTC-mcn* 
tioned attempt to alfalluatc the caliph had difgulled 
him at Ilia Arabian fubjedi iu general, .tiiJ that the 
i}>ol where Bagdad (lond was at 3 conilderablc diliance 
from the city of Cufa particularly j the iuhabitauta of 
which were remarkable for their treachery and incon- 
llancy, Al Manfur himftdf having felt fevcral inflancei 
of it. lU-fides, the people of Irak, who had alwaye 
continued faithful to him, reprefeoted, that by budd* 
ing Ilia capital near the confluence of th« Euphratot and 
Tigris, it would be in a great meafure fecuied from tiK 
infults and attacks of thufe wbq Ihoidd haye Bi ioctma* 
tion to difpute the caliphate with oimt and tj^ by by> 
tag (ituated as it v'cre in the middle, ^o;^>. ]|e*ecpir^;a^ Sir Maimuo, whence his body wa!i carried 

prehending the diftricts of .^tfe^ to Mecca; .after ictQ graves had been dug, that 

fel, and Swada, at pn great dtiUncf. tho^ evtiet, Ui f^ui^rc might be concealed, he was interred, Imv- 
it would be plentifully fkipydiedtAdtbiVEDvirioss by Acaot 
of the aforefaid riverjl. 

Concerning the origto of tjie there 

are vaHou# account^ y^ueb, ^^j|x tmec^^ 

and tricing, mttrit aty that 


From the building of the cityofBagdad to the death 
of Al Maofur nothing very remarkable happened, ex¬ 
cepting feme irmptiuns made into the territories of 
the Greeks, and by the Arabs into feme of the ca¬ 
liph’s other territories. In the Jj/th year of the He¬ 
gira alfo, ,a grievous faipine was felt in Mefopotamia, 
which was quickly after followed by a plague that de- 
ftroyed grat nutnbcri. This year likewirc.'the Cbri- 
ftiaps, vroo ha^,l^en ^ along vajV feverely dealt with 
by Al Manfur, vjer^ tivaced with the ulmoft rigour by 
Muia £h" the caliph’s governor ; every one 

who vap.uda)^' to pay the enormous tribute exaded of 
thoiB. bang throvn into prifon without dillin£lion. ^ 

*^0 year, being the 158th of the blegira, tlieH'-AiKofAr 
caliph fet’out from Bagdad, in order to perform the 
to M^cca: but being taken ill on the road. 


^ i^^eftetn bank of 
^fpatefaed his 
;Jilu0m.irc»j}s to the 
Tif PrMhCtlMit ppB, and 
be had eneqatped .with a 


«bbi^&cd 


bpilLaip the eafi- 
the 

f«ai^ nada fa- 
qp.^he eailjuB and 
fur- 

ar wall thxt 


ing Uved, according to fome 63, according to ulban 
68 years, and reigned 31. He is fa!d tt> have been 
extremely covetous, and to have left in his trenfury 
600,000,000 dirbcois, and 24,000,000 dinars. He 
is reported 1''^ cook by aligning him the 

heads and legs of the animals dreOed in his kitchen, 
and to have ^liged him to proctiie at his own cxpcnce 
all the fuel and vcflels he had occafion inr. 4 

Wh^ Al Mmfur expired at BirMaimun, he had 
^ only bis domefttes and Kabi his freedinan with him.^ 

as M tbc ipor]E- Tbe latter of thefe, fur fume time, kept his death con- '* 

^ the qebled, and pretended to have a conference with him ; 

'id i^jcbi M he gave out, the caliph commanded him 
tp cxaA an oath of allegiance to AI Mnhdi his fon, 
qiEls immediate fucceflur, and to Ifa F.bn Mtil'a his 
IN>]llin-get»3n, as the next apparent heir to the crown. 

tlico defpatcbed a courier to Bagdad with the news 
0/ AI Maniur'i death; upon which AI Molidi wae 
.unanimoufly proclaimed cabph. Ifa Kbu Miifa, hou- 
cwr« no fooner heard this news, than he began to en. 

__ __ Xeetxin tlioughts of ftiiing up for hinifelr at Cufa, 

he ^heti refidcd { and in order to fscilit.ite tht. 
AtfiniUoa of his fcheme, fortihed himfelf in that city. 

-Al Mohdi being apprised of hU defedioii, fctit 

^ fiat • ^tacbment of loco borfe to bring him U> Bng- 
which being, duxe, Al Mohdi nut only prevail- 
-ficatre, .atid- cd. upon bits to .^lis allegiance to him, but alfo to 

:Tbe.i««&em AXiX eonCfted^ igtyxlj|(-;bts lig^t. to jJte fuc(;cfllon for io,oc>o accari!. 

■•*ow»*itA'W :.'wUiitbsvas fpnq|x^-.byjsart9* .i*«r M or aj^t^wg to others for 10,600,000, 

, fttae Mmctbe.^buildiog ofi^^y^Rt tiut Qo>^d»; .5 . 

.pisixgyfi.x.faitcMy wf-maleriidt mbtul.diqgi fbriji^iclt ' " jiCceiSl^.of Mohdi to the ]64tli yearR<l'u:i'>ii 

3>MfiB;tbe caliph -was foojcfwiea inch'ood Jo irmo^ tie thef«4 event was tlic 

.tnxeerids of AiMadayeo t]^-4aciefit.iBet|opoI>s,oftke . of This in^ious impollor, whofe'^^''''''' 

.Perfun empire. But, iipoo Ui^. he fbu<i^.theA(ptei . tEqje .oa|iK.M ffgitm £h Hi/tc m, came originally 
to he An imipenle Auf that tlw removal of frtm Ip4 been an under fccrctaiy to 

tbeni to Bagdad Uvould attended with gitat dlft- ..Abo-,}4Q^,5in ^ynmor of province. He after- 
. 'cidty and cypence; hefidei, he cbnfidered that it would 
'be a Tcfle^ioa upon himfelf to have it faid ibat he 
could not finifti his tnetropob* without deftroyipg fueh 
a pile of building as pcihajis could out.b<-' j^nwliclcd in 
the whide world j for which rcafons Jic at length gave 
over bis deiigu, and erc61cd the city of Bagdpd moil 
prPbably out of the mins of the ancient cities of Se- 



»iA. 

i\ the oei^c^ be took from bis cbRobi of .ooverii^ faia 
face V)th a veil or girdle maik,'t 9 cooccvl bis acFof- 
mity i he baviim loft an eye iii thf wart,' aod being 

J irPbaply out ot lue turns ot tnc ancient ciucs 01 oe- otherwifcoF a oefpicable appcfranc? j'fhough b>a 
eucit oud CtefiplioD, putting end tp hisuodcrtiking loiVeri prittended he did this for the lamc rearon that 

4^3 Mofts, 
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Mo/ce did, viz. Lft the fjilcndonr of liia countenanct 
(knnid du?.xle the eyes of lii$ heiiolders. Id iome 
]daccB he made a f'/vzt inany profclytes, drlutliiig tlic 
people with a number of jwjfjlitif' tricks which tl»ey 
fwalluwed as miracles, and particularly by cauliog the 
appearance of a moou to rife out of a well for many 
iiighte together j whence he was aUo ctdkd in the Per- 
fian lougue, Sazfndeh Witi, or the moou^maktr. This 
serctch, not coiucnt with being reckoned a prophet, 

&rn>gated to bimfclf divine honours} pretending that 
tiu- Dvit^* rcfidtd in his perfon, havil^ proceeded to 
liiiii fivm Abii Moilem, in whom be iud tAken up hit. 
refidcnce befuri. At lull this iiUpoftdr fsu/MaR open 
iihi'lion tig.tinli the caliph, and made'Uad^lf ttiailer 
of i' v«.ral f'litihed places in Khorafafttfo that ^ Mdh> 

I’li v/aH tiUi 'cd to fend one of bis geucrals.yi'iA sn 
iirt.y him. Upon the approach of the caliph’s 

ti ii('!is, A1 Mokaiina retired into one of bis ' 

trei.', ' wiiif’i he had well provided for, a ' 

'••lit lii.^ i-miiTarics abroad to perluade the people that 
liL i.'.it’J tI:o <I"ad to life, and foretold fnture eventa. 
i’l' f bring .ibd'ely bcfwged by the caliph’s forces, and 
no pi'Hihilitv of cfcaping, he gavepoifon ia 
wine to liib whole faniily and all that wet« with him 
in the ruHlc *, wbeit tlay were dead, be burnt their 
bodic.s, together with nil their .furniture, pmvifions, 

.nnd cattle; nod ladly, he threw hirafelf into the /lames, 

<T, tis otherii fay, into a tub of atjuafortis, or fome 
oitmr preparation, M'hich coiifumcd every part of lum 
except the hair. When the hefiegcrs therefore entered 
tlu- place, they found no living creatuic in it, except 
one of Al Mokannn’s concubines, who, fufpefliog hit 
dvfigu, ha<' hid herldf, and now tlifcuvcred the vrb(d«. 
niaitrf. This tcinhlc contrivance, however, failed n<Jt 
to pinduce the dr/iied cfTe^. lie had prooiifcd Ms 
foliowv-rti. that his foul fhnuld traiifmigvate into the ' 
fem of an old man riding on a grayi/h coloured' 
heall, and that after fo many years he would rrttmt 
nnil give them the eaith for their podeiHoD ; which li- 
diculnus expectation kept the fed iu bciag for levcral 
years. 

AH this lime wsr had been carried on with tf*e 
Greeks, h.il wiilmni any remarkable fucceis Oft either 
(iJo. ill the 1 fi4th year of the Hegira, however, Al*. 

Muhdi ordered his fon Hanm Al&dfchid'te peaeOr a te 
into the Greek tcriitorieswith an army of 95,ooo«ica.':’ 

Hanin, then, having entered the doninionv of the 
prefs Irene, deftiiitd one of her coanoaDdm,.yhst 
vnneed agaiiilt him } after which he laid. ^ 

of the imperial provinces with fitt . 

even ihieiiieiied the city of Conflantio^eji^tdltt^]^ ’ 0# oi. 

thin the emprers was fo terrified,, that me inMnil«d-dr> affigiVd-F q(^, 


poifoned, llionph uodcfigncdly, by one of Ids concu- 
bines uaincd Hi'fanah, She liad dtllgntd to dcdioy . 
one of her rivals whom fhc imagined to have too 9 
great an afcciiJiiut over the caliph, liy giving iicr 
poifoned pear, Tiiis the latter, not fulpcdtmg any*^ ' 
thing, gave to the caliph ; who had no Ibonfcr eat-.M it 
than he felt himlUf in exquititv torture, and foon aiicf 
expired. to 

Ou the death of Al Mohdi, he was fiicCcetlvd by 10 bkewife 
his ddeft fon x\l liadi; xvhu Inning furn cd nddign i,,hi*fiicci lloi 
deprive his youngci b'other ilanin Al Raf' hid of liis^ ■* ^ 
right of fiieecflioii, Rn<l even to aiHsflin.ite him, Was 
puifotied by his vixicrin the 170th year of the Hegiiii; 
und ou his death the celebrated cnlipii Haruii Al Ituf- 
chid afccuded the throne. 


II 


This was one of the heft and vvifcft piinces thatf"') ^1 
cver ftl- oa the throne.of I'lagdad. He was alfo 
tremcly fortunate id all his undertakings, »ho’ he did ' 
not much’ ektefid his duiriuions by cuiit|uclt. In iiis 
tiipe^t mjfirare may lie fvid to have been in 

iu meft fldorifiiing ItiiAc, though by the independency 
df the MpAums hi^ bad formerly fet up a 

caliph of thrrihvutc-uf Omsriyabi his territortea were 
not quite (o 'CMIienfijrc as tR^e-of fome of liia predectf- 
fora. He-^l&$Bd^e,'|UrpifRcey of Syria, i’alcllinc,. 
Arabia, Perfia, Af»adv Nftalta, Media .or 
Jbabylonia, Tabref* 

taa, Jorjan, Zableib 
Grtai BidtbntriOt £g 
that hh.'.c/n]Are<4i»« 
tlie^arorUi 'ihd extei 
pire bfd dopo.' 

whkh -traa. b 
happywaojltu^ 
faad^hrown 
it bfibU bsathtc 
dia^. no ',<AhCr 
from the 1 
die river in ww 
flaudiug wbidt, 

•■Jii ■ 

llR^lhe 
{ucceffion. 


.’itaiv'': ’ 

■m, 

i.T^is. 



edia,„T«k'fttae, £^gyj^;ao4* 
dndka’g 

r^‘rib« .'^aits of {Sbraitar^ irtCbi'. 

Idamun 

nwlBj ’.^e ladies, Ittw^-afatti-Tah* 
peace with thccaliph by payWbim ■s.’aaitualerilrMe, bCe^Bc^'CablH^an, and Zableltan, together'■n'itb the 


i.fie. 


of 70,000 pieces of gold } whkhiifor tbe^pri^Mk nt 
leiilf, delivered Iwr from iTied&prcdaiiomof^efe bar* 
f> b.viaiii. Afurthclignlag.of tbe«re8tyvKaribretura• 
.ln^I(oullt- cd home ladeu wllh fpoitt' and glory. This, yrnr ac« 
blci/aiJi' cording to fome of tite oriental hiftoriada, the fua one 
day, a little after bn r^ng, tdUliy loft Us light in a 
moment, without being ecnpfrd, when neithrf any fog 
nor any cloud of duft appeared-tU obicuie him. I'hia 

I htful darkneCs cotirinutid till noon, to the great a* 
ifliment of the jicopic fettled in tbe countries where 
i]>pened f. 

11 the i6<)tb year of tbe Hegira, Al Mohdi was 


vaft pmvi^e of ^awarthabr { and to his thitd fon M; 

Kafem, he nve Armenia, Natolia, Jorjan, Georgia,. 

CircaSa, ano all the Mofiemtenitorics bordering upon 
the Euxiiie fct. Av.to the order of fuccefTion, Al 
Amin was to afeend the throne immediately after hit 
faiher’c deccafe s after him, Al Mamun ; and then Al 
K.dfem, whom he had lornamed Al Alulaitian. ij 

’riic niuft cuiilitleiulitc pcifuinicd by thrattbturceli 

caliph were agaiofl the G.erks who by their perfidy 
provoked him to make war upon them, and whom 
alwaya overcame. In the Tfi7ihyear of the Hegira, 
the caliph received a letter iVuffi the. Greek etnperor 
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BAg.hd. Nicqdiorus fnon after he Had ^cn advanced to thc iin* 
' nerial dignity, commanding him to return all the money 
lie had extorted from the emprefs Irene, though that 
liad btcn fccurcd to him by the laft treaty concluded 
with that priucefs, or cxptft foon to fee an imperial 
army in the heart of hi« lerrilories. Thia infolent let¬ 
ter fo exafperaud Hanm, that he tmtordiately alTetn- 
blcd his foveta and advanced to Hcraclea, laying the 
country thtough which he paiTtd wade with fire and 
fword. F-ir iomc time alfii he kept that city ftraitly 
hefieged{ whicii fi> terrified the Greek emperor, that he 
fiibmittcd to ^>ny nn annual tribute, llpon this Ilarua 
granted him a peace, and returned with his army. But 
a hard froft foon after happening in tlrefc parla, Ni- 
cephnrus tot>k for granted that AI Rafchid would^tot 
pay him ancilher vifit, and therefore broke thc tresiy 
he had concluded. Of this the caliph rcceivio^ advlcei' 
be ip.lVantly put iiimfclf in motion t aod, notiNtMand- 
ing (he iitclcmercy of the weather, forced tlieempenor 
to aoc’ pt of the 1em« propofed.' A^ordin^ to » Pisr-; 
iian idllorian, before the IraftilittM at thn time coRv- 
ii'.rnrcd. NiccphuriK made thc ««hpti s prefeM of fe> 
\cral fine fwordr, givipg liipt thereby pla 5 ‘dy to under¬ 
hand that he was more iiiclfotble td odni to ^htwa 
than to make peace iefth hmi AU.thrft fwoVds Ha- 
run cut afunder'Wb^ biv fyofibui as if 

they had heCh'f»^taui]^^pi^';&e*,'aftdr which fcveiv 
proof tn, the blade $ 
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own terms; one of wliich wai, that the city of Hera- Bagiiid 
clca ihould never be rebuilt. Thi# perhaps Hanm 
would not have fo readily granted, had not one Rafe 
Lbn Al Leith revelled,againfl, him at Samarcand. 
aficmblcd a confiderable force to fupport him in hit de-{^.,. 
feilion. 

The next year being the tptft of the Hegiia, the 
caliph rembted the governor of Kliorafan from his em- 
' ploymem, beciofe iie had not been fufficienily ituentive 
to the motions of the lebel Rafe Ebo AI Leith. As 
this goveraor bad ntfo tyrannised over hu fubjcifls in 
the moft cruel acmrer,'hia fbecefibr no foonci arrived 
than he fent chaiue to the caliph : but notwiih- 
iUddiagiatt I&ftttt't care, the rebels made this year a 
great'ph^y^Sm' tbc obntt^ft oF Kbornfati. 

NejHyjtw'tbc calij^'^hnd'it necelTciry to marcli in 
pdfoo agdinft the rebels, who were daily hecoining 
more ibrr&idabte. The stneral rendc/vous ofliis tmops 
wib^' the plaios of Rakka, from whence he advun(,’.d 
at ue head of^em to Bagdad. Having m th.tt pl-u-i* 
fupplted the troOps with every thing neceIT»ry, he t. .>ii- 
tiaued hit march to lUc frouiiert of Jnijan, where be 
was feiced with an illacfs which grew nunrc violent .ifii r 
he had entered that province, binding himfeU tiicrv- 
forc unable to pnrfue his journey, he rcligned the com¬ 
mand of the arny to liis fon Al Mamiin, ivtiring liiin- 
Llf to Tnt in Knorafan. We arc loid by Khoiideinir.Tli.-. jti; 
that, before the caliph depart iJ from Rakka, lie liaj a-’i -bi ‘'r. 
dream' wberein he faw h hand over his liei'.l UiU of re>i '' '• 
earth, and at the fame time beard a perfim priinuuiiciiij; '' 
tkcfc'words, “ See tlic earth where Havmi is to be 
' buried.*' Upon this he demanded where he w.i.< to be 
boried t asd was inftanllyanfwered, “ At Tiis.” 'J'l'is 
dream greatly difeompnfing him, he conimunicaii d it 
to hit- chief piiyfician, who endeavoured to divert firm, 
icUing the caliph that tbe dvram bad been occaruuitd 
by the iKonghts of his expL-dition againfi tbe relRk. 

He therefore advifed him to purlue tome favourite di- 
verfinn that might draw bis uttendon anuiiier way. 

'fhe caliph accordingly, by his phyfiewn's advice, pre¬ 
pared a magnificent regale for bis ruurliers, winch lallcd 
feveral tlr.yi. After tin;, lic pot himfeif at the hra 1 
of hta forces, and auvunetd to ilie coiifnits of Ji'ijan,. 
laltetc he was attacked by Vbe dillcn.per that J 
fQidU) him. As Uii difordcr inertafed, lie fouiid him- 
fdtfpbliged to retire to Tns; where being anived, be 
‘^t'for Ilia phyfictM, and faid to him, “ Gabriel, do 
^01 m^eosbef my (kram at Rakka f we are now ar. 
Hved^jShTtis, thr place, according to wlmt. was pre- 
di^d'H i t&at dream, of tny intciment. . Send one of 


font to Oppofe him; and h<>^ riH’^cd'^e ipy^eiimtdif cb.fotch ^ a tiandful of earth in tin luigh- 

TetUvncd’WkbdUt any confidstiMe lofa.. In liic JwUk ' ’ tHll aty.** Upon tbit, Ma/rur, oik- of 

year of the Hegira, commencing 'Novamter h#ik^ot»l^t'e>Mpichi, '»»adefpsubed to bring a litiU 

thtdaliph marched ioto the ImperiaUemlprietwfth^a' rif thryiiee W ^e caliph.' Ke foon r,turned 

army of 135,000 men, befidci a greot nombtr ot *6- atfiffenpi^itaHandfid of,red earth, which He prefented 
lunteera and others who'were not eiivullcd'airong hk M willshisatot-hoKbare. At the fight ol 

troops. Me firlV took the city of Hcraclea, from rhii.'Hl^a inft^ly cricd-out, “ 1 « truth ibUw the 


whence he is faid to have carried Ifi.ooo pnfoners j 
after *;hirh he made himfeif mafter of feveral other 
place*; and, in the Concindon of the expedsfiou, he made 
s deficent on the ifland of Cyprus, vriiirh He pUBidtred 
in a reirible manner. This fuccefs fo intimk'aicd NU 
cfphnriis, that he immediately fent ilie ii’.bntc due to 
Hanin, the withholding of which bad been the caiilc 
of tbe war, uad couuluilcd a peace u^>on tltc caliph’s 


earth, arnTthis-tlj)! teiy .arm, that 1 fuw in my droam. 

Ilis fpl-i-sHtmediiayii foiling, and bis malady being 
greatly incteaCed by the perisirbaiion-bf mind eiifuingcnrdmg r 
upon tliU fight, he died three ifoya tftwi-.aiid wus bu-dw pud 
riid in the fome place. Aecoi^ngto Abul Famj, Bat*'®"* 
Ihir Ebn AI Leith the arch-rebcl’sbroiher was brought' 
ill ehcini to the caliph, who wailheo at the point tof' 
death. At the fight of wbuiu Harufi deviared, tin " 
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irhe could fpcak only two words, lie wouI(! fiyofaUthe 
and iiTirediately urdefed him to bi. cut to pieces in hit 
This being done, the cahph foim after ce* 
pitec, in the ycat of the Hegira 193, havrag reigned 
2^ ytars. The dtHemper that put an end to hts daj » 
it fall! to hare been the bloody-flux. 

Upon the amral of a cooner from Tua, with the 
newt of A 1 Rafciiid’a death, bisfoo A 1 Amin was im> 
mcdiatciy proclaioied ciHph 1 and Was no fooner foated 
0.1 the throne, than he formed ade^o of excluding; hts 
br<;thrr A 1 Manwn from the Accord||gly 

he rltpnved him of tbcAiraituK hf the fflmrttl paace 
of Khoidfani aiidinopeit fiohtioa of nthar*s will, 
mIiu hid bellowed oh A 1 MaMon the jperpetaal go* 

\ I mtnr of Kltorafan, -and «f all the troo^ n that 
plow I c, he oidered thefe foroei to march dite^ly to 
i' ipddd. Upon the arrival of this order, A 1 Mtffioa 
ixpudnhitcd with the general At Fadl Ebn lUbl aAo 
I Mr-Ill iiidrd hit troops, and endeotoiired to prt w ti tt Jsia 
Mui [1111K to Bagdad; but withoM eflrAt fw be puao* 
tiull] ohiYcd the orders fent by the caliph, A 1 Hv 
tiitiii, h»ivi.nr, took care not to be wanting in fidelity 
1 3 hu brotlicr. He obliged the people of Khornfan to 
t ike an ojih of fidelity to A 1 Amtn, and redoetd fame 
v-ho hrtd nfluall) rxcited a conGderable Hody of the 
[xopk to revolt, while the geocrxl A 1 fadl having in» 
g-.tii lied himfilf with ihe illiph by ha ready eorapli. 
in<( Kiih his ordri«, was chofen prime virir, and go* 
vviiiol with an ahlolutc fway : A 1 Amm tbandoitwg 
[nmfilfei tirti) to dtunkennefs. 

A! I adl ass a very able minifter; though fearing Al 
M.Lniuii’MrlintineTitil cici he fliuuld afeesdthe throne, 
hi gau Al Amui fucb adii'-c as proved in the end the 
luiii of them bot'i. He toid him that bn brother bad 
gamed the afltftioii of the people nf Khorafan by the 
good uultt und polite he had eftabbihed among themi 
that his uiiwcaned application to the adminiftratioa uf 
|U')ut had lu attniAej their eKeeni, that the whole pro* 
sinrc M-ai tntirely nt his devtihon; that hiaown conmA 
was Lv no meatih relifhed by hi$ fubjefts, whofe minds 
were jlniofi totally alienated from him) and tfacCefure 
I 'mt he hid but one part to ad, which was to deprive 
M M.inmii of the right of luccrflioii that bad been 
^'iscfl Inin b) his father, audtian'.fcr it to his own £aa 
Miita, though then but an infant. Agreeable to iWl 
pernieious advice, the cahph feiit for his broker Ai Ka¬ 
le m fiom Mefopotamia, and ncalled Al Mamiia from 
Khorulan, pn tending he had occafion fcM-bim an a{^ 
hlinnt in Ins cotnIclU. 1 

By this tteatmenc Al Manun was fo no^ pnov^ked, 
thrt hr I ciuWeri to came to x& open rUptufe wiA skta 
‘'hiuthci, in order if poQibir tfr'fwbMe'hii widkw de- 
Ii.'Hh Iniirnd, therefoic, of'voii^ ta Ba|^ 4 ni U'be 
hid hern commanded, hi; eaten all comminiettnni'l^ 

(sm-n hu own province and that capitali ^retmding* 
that as liH father Harun had aifigned bioi Ae iicote- 
nan(*y of Khoiaian, he was refponfible for alt (he dif- 
ordcis that might happen Uvcre during bis abfencr. 

He ftlfo coined money, aftd would oot faifer A* Amm’s 
name to be improved iipoti any of the dirhems or di- 
iiai* Aruck m tliA pi-ovnicc. Not cuillem with this, 
hr pr. varied upon Kaf; Ebn Al Leith, who had been 
fui fiimc time in rtbtlltnn, to j«n him with a body 
of troops; whofe example was fuou after followed by 
^fsithema Lbu AaLn ; which put him in pofliflion 
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vail teriitory of Khorafan. Hue he go* Bagdad- 
venied with an ahfolute Iway, officiated 111 the inoft{Uc 
at /imtm, and from the pulp't conllaatly baiangucd lbs 
people. 

The following year, Uvmg tlii. t^ytU jeni of the 

Hegiia, beginning OAobtr 4,. Aid, the cahph Al 
Amin, finding that hii brurlier Itt him at.dcli ince, dv 
olared war rgaitiA him, and fent hit general Ah Ebn 
Ifa with an army of 60,000 men to msade Khuial in. tj 
Al Maoiun, bring tiifuimed that All wai. advaneiiig t) -tmin's 
aganfi bun with fuch a powerful army, put on foot dr- 
ail the troops he could roiii, and gave ibt command 
Thaher Ebo Hofeio, one of the gieatcft g’-ncraU of bit 
age. Thaher being a man of und-iunttd refolutiur, 
diofe only fooo men wboo he led againfi Al Amin’s 
army. Alt, feeing fo fu all a number of troops advao- 
ctnr agaioR him, was tranfported with joy, and pro* 
ttaM tatoiifclf as eafy viAory, Defpifing his enemies, 
(ihcTefatW, he behaved in a fecure and carelcfs manoer ; 
the ttcui&i|iiMce of wbiefa^was, that bu army was eo* 
tirtlydefeaUdtMdbkafeif killed, hu head bring ai- 
te^i«side ftn tlwfwfnK to Al Manun, who ampl) 
rewarded Thdbet ud Hartfaemx for theu- fcrvicct. 

A^ter tbstitfiftiifyi, Al Maiaun alTumed the title ci 
ordaKi Afi'Amsn's oamc to be emiUcd in tbe 
poniC prkyoi, tnd Mdc 41 ntetSuy prspanuions for 
carrying tb« wtr into tbe warphcM of Im bwtheHs 
domiaiom. For rftM bia^Hxjts into 

two bodiea; bud e wwwS ft ltlff leak 


I|for 4 rimef 

€,:^lUnSted 

r-MpijdUxtfdv 

9»>*»lkfiete 


Al M tiiKin 
Ilk > II,< 
*■111 1 111'’ 

/ I ' u I vr 


by dittereM routes. Om 
T haher, UDd ibe other 
bh iMTch towards Aht^' 
wan, ’both of Am 
beod^ Bagdad) osd 

In the fpfitb year iifny'lnMhflTliufogJ^ rtl Us- 
ieia made »oitoft niMliiiegiBWiilillihi wfiimi wero'***rap! 
bis (wmotand- 'HeoliAwiillBifeiBlttiudffiiiSMMiJtt <wngasftw 
theredef«ated4 
the vidiory was byinMotti- 
the commande* of Ah 
render that ttiwis 
'Wifitt upon 

oj! 

S Aa, the Waaao l W b u ilii ft or A3 Aaoio. exaptd 

V'TOaleitf He}»^ «itd yinttfif Ua- 

oiduuwyhO dodMio ¥itrifU Mbiiuw t voiio am 

ia^lie^HiTeid'OoBUionoUAefepi^^ U 

tTfir next'y^aii) i|ktiM|Oiun's forcex uader Ihaher 
anfd Herthcttb, lain £egr to Bagdad. As iib* caliph 
WcM Ibidt Up tn that place, aad it bad a numcruii gai- 
rifeB) ike befirged mad* a vigorous dcfroce, amd de- 
ftroyed a great iitnsbcr vf ihrir eneniKS. Tbe befiegert, 
kowevdr, incefTaa^y played opoo tbe town with tbeir 
eacapults end otlicr engwet, though ibey were in their 
tuin not a little annoyed by the gamfoii with the fame 
fort of military machines. The Utter likewife made 
continual fallirs, and fought like men in defpair, tliough 
till y were always ai laft beatrn bsetr inio the town 
with coniiderable loft. In fltmt, the fiege continued 
during the whole of this ytar, in which ihe greateft 
part of the eaflem city. Lulled the Camfi of Jfl Mobtlt, 

W.IS dimolithed 01 reduced to aibii. The citisens, as 

well 
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B^gds 4 . well as (.hr ^rrifon, were reduced to the lad ettremitjr 
hy the length and violence of tlie He^et 

In the hejrinuin^ of the i^Stb year of the Hegira^ 
Al Amin tinding himfclf defened by his troopn, »i 
well as by tlte principal tnen of Bagdad, who had kept 
R private comljKjndcnce with Thaher, was obliged to 
retire to the olil town un the well bank of the Tigrit. 
He did nut, however, take thU ftep, before the inhabi* 
tants of the ntw tuwn had formally depefed him, and 
proclaimed his brother Al Mamuu caliph. Thaher re* 
ceiving advice ot thia, caulcd the old town to be in* 
mediately invc.lUd, plautcd hia engines againll it, and 
at lail flittved it to a Cnrrendcr. AI Amiti being thus 
reduced to the neceOity «f pottiug famXelf into <he 
hands of one of the geoerals. ehoCe to in^tlose tlic {m* 
tedlioii of Harthema, whom be judged to be of atnore 
humane ihfpoAtion tban Thaber. Having obttiaod^tC, 
he cmbaidced in a liaMll veifel io order to inifc..«t tiui| 
part (if the camp where Har^eiu fllM poSed \ hit 
TJiaher being informed of ddo defigo, .acbi^f-iC,^dtaB 
execution, Ik thought wottM e(^pfekbfi.^ry «'bad 
acquired, laid an aiShuA ^bisn« iyb><'h>hu|(M«ot <lbe 
good fortune to efcape. Upon faJMiricsd ait ^ newb' 
bourhood of HendsesRa's tcM, Tfaibcf^^ foUien Mimed 
^oo him, dwwMd:d'bl8_m«&d»iil*iBl4tjp«tbia><eU' 
in pdfon. Hcr ha-WM lobo after mafiacm by Tha* 
her‘s &r«Bblt, to4heir 

nailer, eapoled to 

'Saglad. Tha^ aftw- 


Al Amin 
aiurikred. 
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have difiered from all others then known in|All»r He Bigdad. 
gained a great number of profelytes in Aderbijm and *— 
the Perllaa Irak, where he Toon grew powerful enough 
to wage war with the caliph AI Mamun, wliofe troops 
lie often beat, fo that he was now become extremely 
formidable. Tlic general fent by Al Motafem to re¬ 
duce ikim was Haidyr Ebn iCaus; furnamed AjJDn, a 
Turk by nation, who had been brought a Have to tlie 
caliph’s eourt, and having been employed in dlfciplin* 
ing the Turkish luflitta there, liad acquired the repu- .10 
tatiim of a frett optaia. By-him Babec was defeated ®^***!j 
with pri^ijm^ liWEbM’, no fewer than Co,coo ' 

be^g kt^ia the pell-ttiingement. The next year, 
being the aaoth of the Hegira, he received a ilill 
.gfcatcr Ofcn&r'ow, lolii^g ioo >900 men either killed 
or tafcaB. pHfooers. By this defeat he was nbligi-d 
to Mtire ^ito the Qotdysaa mountains; where he 
fixtibed himfislf in fuob a manner, that Aiihin found 
-it^MBpaShk to reduce bin till the year of the Hegi’a 
.»9a, TlvasjMnnaader baviiig reduced with invincible 
paaieBOC'idl Sabec’i calllcs one after anoclicr, the im- 
poftor wuobliged to Oiut Iiimfelf up in a llrong foi. 
trefsoallod Ctijb^ad, wliich was now his lall irfuurcr. 

Htre he defended himfelf with great bravery for fevi-- 
ralmoocbc; but at U(l, finding he Ihould in-obliged 
to furreuder, he made his efcape into a iici^hbuuving 
wood, from whence he loon after came to Afihin, upun 
that general’s promifing him pardon. But Afihin pn*.* 

fooaer Iiad him in iiis power, tlian he firft caufed hlsf''i'''-r jud 
hands and feet, and afUrwatds his head, to be cut ofT. ’ 
£abce-bad lupporied himfclf againll tlic power of tlie'^ 
caliphs for upwards of twenty years, during which tinwHi li. liny* 
b«-nad cmcUy maflacred 250,000 people ; it being kisiU vjit 
ouftom to fparc neither man, wonuni, nor child, ■>? thc'i“"'i’''''v^ 
Mahometans or their allies. Amongfl the pril'uiu*rs’’'’“^'’"'" 
taken at Cfbaabad there was one Nnd, who had been 
one of fiabec’t executioners, and who ownrd that in 
obedience to his mailer’s commands he had dellroycd 
00,000 MoBeos with his own handvi to which lie add¬ 
ed, that vail numbers had alfo be^ executed by hiv 
Bompaaiufis, but that of thefc be could give no precife 
account. 

do (he u^d year of the flegira, the Greek emperor 
^Bbiophi^ invaded the caliph’s territoriis, where he 
behpycd'wilh the gwatafl cruelty, and by dcllroying 


tb* 


-'C«K{A**’"' h-'v 

l>i»mg the fiRn-^lMa aflipb-nprt^'jwpiuir.Ati 
■bsyyeoM » oR^tbe J^fricro Wb CeM w 
of ®eily«irhtreyiey made tbeaafidaigtinadiAadf-fipfw-- 
Di'stb «f ■ •iMei,. ;S«<!i«d.nf a fuiiat>iii ^ al#tb-fs^of^sbe• 
.Al Mamuu. H^ini, timing J«iffned ao, 'opddtaed 40jm*; 

^ 4be death of Al Mpann, .his brother. A^Kete- 
fciD,'by fimeof the OrieMalhidnriaos fnrnnaedi8f/(iid, 
was faduted caliph.. He fucocedod by -virtoe'eif dU 
Mamuji’s ettptefs.DomiMtmoof bim to theexclufoa^l 
bis own fon Al Abbas and hisother brother AI Kafott^ 
49 who had beeo appointed by Harup Al Ralhid. In 
the bi^inaing of his rdgn be was obbged u> employ 

I><W c 

Al Mold* 

frill and and FerlUr Irak. This Babec firft appeared in tbe 
ilibec, year of tbe Hegira 201, when^he began to take -upon 
him the title of a prophet. What his particular <ioc* 
trine was, is now pnknowo j but his religion it laid to 


■ jM ia iB > ib « —l aa t iM SnicipclrB the place of AlMotafcm’s nativity, nutwitli- 


:ftapd)ng bisearnellentreaties to the contrary,t>ccarioi)ed 
.the -tMTible defl;ruftioo of Amarivm nientiunrd under 
tbab'.article. The vsil of this caliph’s reign is remark- 
alide #Br,4i««biAg bttt tbe execution of A fthin, who was 
df -bakiipg csrrefpoudeace viiih the caliph’s 
. efiinipie% htideath a great miDbcr of idols were 

inhwlypttCt, wllinh srere immedhitcly burned, ns 
dl^4<?eMlbofl]uiiud-tocontain impious and detcllabic 


■ ® o a 

exh h wltoie-force* of his-empise againll one Bsbec, who 
had been for a confideratfle time in rebellion in I’erQa 


In-ehe-tfayth yfore)f«be Hegira died the caliph Al 
-Motabm, in -the e>r 49th year of hit age* He 
reign^ eight jesri eight orontht and eight days', was 
boro-i* che-eigumoDlh of the year,fought eight battles, 
had Boco-flaves, jutd had B,000,000 dinars and 80,000 
dirbems in-bte treafory at bis death, whence the Oriental 
hiftoertns give him ihe name of At Motlximen, or the 
OUonarj. He it faid to have been fo tvbull, that Im: 
once carried a burden of >000 pounds weight feveral 
paces. Al tbe people of B'lgdad didurbed him with > 

frequent 
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S«g 4 a>i. fivqiiciit revolt* and comniotLans, Ve took the refolutkin 
t» abandon that dry, and build another fur hi* own re. 
(idcncc. The new city b« built wa« firft called Samfirrii, 


.»4 

Ht liiiilt 


ti c fit" of after\rar>!(i Snrra Manray, and flood in the Arabian 
Ir.-iic. He Wat ittauKed to the opinion of the Motazml' 
itei, who malmnin the creation of the Koran ; andiaoth 
he and lii» predeceffor cruelly per/oculed tbofc who 
believed it to be eternal. 

A 1 Motafem wm fucceeded by Al Wathek Bilah, 
who the following year, being tbe laBth of the Hegira, 
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chief of this gang of robbers, who, according to fome Rigdul. 
of the Artib hiltoriann, diflered but httic from wild 
beafla, was Ali liihn Mohammed Ebn Ahdiilralitnar, 
who Palft ly gave himfelf out to be of the family of Ali 
IUhn Abu Titlcb. This made fucK an itnprrflioii upon 
the Shiites in tbofc parts, that they flocked to him in 
great numbers ; which enabled him to friae upmi the 
cities of Bafra and Ramla, uuil even to pafs the Tigris 
at tbe head of a formidable army. He then took the 
title of J^riace tf tbe ZtnjlaJUi iu order to ingratiate 
barbarians, of whom ids army was 


and conquered Sidj) 
sj. happened during the 

year of. the Hegtmt’iiqd Imsi'fhaefidcd tty-bU in tho ajdih year of the Hacira, AI Mokhtidi was 
brother Al Motawakkcl. ' •• I -■' ' ' i-' .' bwhartfnfly murdered by the Turks who bad raifrd 

01IH The lien- caliph began htl, rvigt> 'wi%'ii(t':t6 vf-Ute bitU to the tlirone, and was fucceeded by AIMontamcd 
J'.-ii grentefl iTUflty. Thelatecal^^r'VbtrrhMiil'tiiM&id lltc fenAl Motawakkrl. ' This year the prince ofAl Hjlilb'c. 
Al M'lian-akk;! ill in his bn9Urtr*a Itfrtjine, \f|le-Zo^»ii«,'^AlT,: «^<«s i« is *Ko called Jn 


40 




piifcd l.is cicflioii to the caliphKe, was oa Att- ugb a fec t jnade.'jKStiiQDs to t^e very-gates of Bagdad, doing 
now fen! to prifou. Here the e^iph oniwri st ^ ^te .yradfgi&tf '■ifAiif -wberem hc.tMflcd.. The caltiih 
1-tf kept awake fur fcveral days and^i 


iii'rcr thir, Iv-ing fuffered to fall w 4 ide 

I'.jy and iiiglii; and lifter IiCAwoke wOr'throvyo ihto 
»') iron furnace lined with fpikei or oailt Imted red 
li.Jt, where he was mifera'oly burtit to dea^ During 
this reign nothing remarkable happened, «xcrpt Wars 
uiih the Greeks, which were carried on with varioos 
riicccfs. In the year Sjg loo, being the a45tb of the 
Hegira, violent earthquakes happened in tuthy pro- 
'■Du-is of the Moflem dominions; and thefpringaat 
Mecca I'.iilcd to fuch a degree, that the celebrated Well 


E pafled.. The caltp 
rod* Jolan with a coniiderablc 
V.‘yq|W«vertbt«we«-hoivcTeis with very great 
who afedc'Jittufetf-cusftcr of 
e 4 b&tJqrt>di^'« ]A^^Fibflu^tir:,tb^'bay«f Bafra, put 
'» yaft nbnb(e^.«^^a2)ilKi|fe,i)f OhalH tothefword, 
'«ad 't^ oonteM with this, he 

(et<lu» ^' 
nioffiif’'-'bcM 
' ailed by the 
to Abadass.^s 
he fetrad 


'vMi.typ aftts, the houies 

:SidaBe.t«e 

:hed 


'/.riM'ein was alinofl dried up, and the water fold for 
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100 diihcnis -a bottle. 

iTaf- In the 2471I1 year of the H.'gira, the caliph warof. 
fiifliintccl at the inflance of his Ion Al Montafer; >whO 
fucixcilt <i him, and died in fo. months after. He was 
fueeciil.d by Al Moflaiii, who in tbe year'of fl« He* 
gira Z52 WHS forced lo rbdiente the throne-by his bro- 
thcr Al Mi'ta-'/, who afterwards caufed him to he^|>ri- 
vati-ly nnirdered. He did not long enjoy the dtgfticy 
nf wliicb he li.id fo iniqiiiioiilly poOfefled hiinfd£| be¬ 
ing depi-fed hy the Turkifli nuliiia (wins now began to 
r< t up un-i (lipcife caliphs nt> p1eafed)-jn the 1515th 
year of the Hegira. After b'-dtpofittans h'c ms lent 
iiiiiler an ifioM from Sarra Manrsy to-^Bagdod, wlsere , jsidvj 
he died of ihiifl or hunger, after a reign ^fbuc-yaart ‘-irftl 
c and aboi't fev.-n tnontiis. The fate bfthis csl^j^as;'to, 
peculiarly hard: the Tnrkilh troops had trntmi<*jlbr 'I'T " 

J fuc-iheir pay; and Al Mota»2, nofbatlag mOney-toifii^fy, •‘il_ 
applied to his ntotber naie^ ‘tSgltoa 
for jo.ccjo d-mirs. This flic refcfcd, ttllir^^ijil^bjtt ' 
the had no money at sD, althdu'gli h i^erwa^ li|n^r«yn 
ed that the was poirened'of'nnJbeifftitrcafvr^V^l^tr'. 

liis drpofilion, however, 4 be wat'abl^^ 'fo tlansifiiiv^^aMUch 

ieiHi^itiieliMds bf^'iiAw « .{&»» of-defehib'ti that tb* «i>snsy darft.ML«»itew 
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them, anil even ^rpoflte tbei 


caliph Al Moklitadr, They etmfittcdof ijuQl^uUl di- 
nars, a biilhel of^ioenijdi, (Mother of ind 

tlinc pounds afffi^rtc qoi^ATif tables of the colour 
of fire. * T ' 

Al Mukhiadijieltt new'islipK the ^on of one of 
Al Wathek’s ebRCubinci'bfmed Seri, or Sari, who is 
'ir’-.ip^ioA«fby fuppo^d to ha^ becaa On^iaa, The be- 
■.'K/.ri'i&sginning of hi$"re^i rsirpieavkable for the imqitlon of 
i jlpthe Zenjintts* a people of ^ubia, Ethiopia, and the 
ri't* ^country of Caflres, into Artlbta, where they penctrat- 
' ^'.ed into the neighbourhood of Bafra and Ciifa. The 


tbit ntbtcL Sevbiwl;otbar.fluttp''aseuuatecs bnppened 
-.tbtt year, ki which nekber pniy gained great advan. 
'tage; but. utUd, fonteconugioosdidempersbreaking 
out in A) Momffak’s army, he was obliged to coneluik’ 
a truce, and to retire to Waict-to refreflihis troops. 

In the z;gth year of the Hegirs, coimnencingNov. 
7. 872, the war between the caliph nod Al Hnbib.(iill 
continued. Al Mowaflek, upon his arrival at Bag¬ 
dad, Tent Mohammed funmined y// fifc'waUtJ with a 
powerful army to againfl the Zenjians; but he cuuhl 
not biuder them from ravilbi.tg tbe province of Aliwax, 

cutting 
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Bif(<l44. cutting off about 50,000 of tKc cali[ili’s fiibjift*, .ind 
difmaiiilin^ thu city of Ahwnr ; and luitwuIiAjndmg 
^Iie utmoli efforts of all tin calijili’s ^iimialb, no lonli* 
deiabU advantagf, could be gamed «.illiii tlu4 01 tlie 

f<^Uouii»g yc 4 i. 

In iHl 2fi I il \eat of the He g'ta, beginning CWober 
16. (174., Muhanimtd Ebu W.iiil, \ehoha>l killid the 
calipli'a govt I mil oi bau, auj afti 1 vvauN madcliinililf 
nidlUi ol iluc jiioMiKC, hid f vcral tngigemenU with 
A] Hthib, but with whit iiu'ctfi. is not known. The 
ralijih, liuviiig been appii/id of tlic llatc of aifjirs on 
that lilt, Jiuixcd the noviiiiincut of 1 ars, Ahwaz, 
and llulit, to lilt {irJkturt he Ind given to Mufa Ebn 
Uoga, whom he ]m|pid upon one of the belt gene* 
inis iu had. M^n, ioiin after liib nocomation to that 
jKifl, till! AKdafiilhman Ebn Molleh as hi* deputy to 
Ahw a/, giving him a& .1 colleague and afliltant one Ti> 
iam, a Turk. Mohammed Ebn Wafd, however, re- 
fufiiig to obey theuidcia of Abdaliahtnao and Tiiaim, A 
herce cvindici cnluid, in which the Utter were defeated, 
and .Vbdaiiahnian taken pnfnncr. After thia Ytdtory, 
Mohammed advanced againft Mufa Ebn Ooga bimfelft 
but that genual fiuding he could not take pofTcffion of 
bib new government without a vaft eRuflua of blood, 
lecalled the deputm frtiln (heir prannees, and made 
the bt-Aof hii way to SaitaMtiny. After tbit, Ya. 
kub Ebn Al Xicut, having rakea Kharafan from the di. 
fccnditF** of Thahei', attaoked and defeated Moham* 
med Eha Wafel,{dHiiliff'OiiikU paUce wliere be found 
a fata afMMMVMd^ 4O1OOO4O00 dirhems. 

being grown formu 
'Ahwia and a eenfidcrabte 
: 4 l(ie Pkd fiats Irak, declared 
kin Al MoTamed de> 
knag defeated btm with 
fiai^Mte, dlMPmd fan ekmp, 'and purfued 
ininhktaetiiigwith no oppn&tion, 
'eM reteaibd Mahonet the Tha. 
lllwd detained tn prifon three 
be inade fan efcnpe with 
ka and h<i family continued 
laf many of the com^ueAa he 
iHut^rttb Yakub'preYfd a feafoaable 
' ’ dflot afi ka «f Al Habib, who this year defeat* 

«d all the Gent againil him, aod ranged the dj* 
Arid of Wafet. 

The following year, being the 3634 of t|se Hegira, 
baginniag Septeiobar 14. 876, the calipli’a iorcfs, 
aadei' the command of Abned Ebn Lebuaa, gained 
4 wo conhderable advantages over Al HabA } but be* 
ing at lail drawn into an ambufeade, they were almofi 
toully deAroyed, their generd himfilf making hie e- 
fiapewith the utnwft difficulty; nor were the cabph’a 
forces able, dunng the courfe of the nett year, 'to 
make the leaft impreflion upon thefe rebels, 

in the 365th year of the Hegira, b<*ginaing Septem¬ 
ber 3. 878, Ahmed Ebn Tolun rebelled agsitifttbe 
wlikVcsn* caliph, and fet up for himfelf in Egypt. Haniig af* 
.int be lup-fembled a confiderable force, he marched to Astioch, 
prJTcd. and befiegcd Sima, the governor of Aleppo and all the 
provinces known among the Arabs by the name of^f/ 
Awajm, in that city. As the befieged found that he 
was rcfolved toceuy the place by affault, they thought 
fit, after a (hort defence, to fubmit, and to pnt Sima 
into his hands. Ahmed po fowoer hod that officer lu 
Vofc. 11 . Part li. 
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his power, than he canfej him to be bchcad.d ; after 
whuh he advinciil 10 All I'po, the gatii ol wlii li were 
immediately opined iiKin him. Swinaftci, hercl.iccd 
Damafciis, Hem*, Hamath, Kiniiiftin, and Al R.tkki, 
iiturtlcd upon die vaitc n bank of 1 be Eupht ales. Tiu* 
rebellion fo txafpciuied Al Mo'anud, that he cauied 
Ahmid to be publicly cuilvd in all the molques belong* 
lug to Bagdad and liak ; and Ahmed on htv part ur* 
dered the laine malediflion to be thundered out aganiA 
tile caliph ID all the mofqucs within Ins juiilJiCiioii. 

Till* ycai alfo a detachmcni ul Al Habib's iiuop* pe¬ 
netrated into Irak, and made thcmfclves malUi* of 
four of the caliph’s fhips laden with coin ; then they 
•livanccd to Al Nomaiuc, laid the greaull part ui it 111 
affies, and earned o 9 with them fivcral ul ilie mhabi- 
tants prifoaert. After chistheypofrciTcd tliiiiif,.Uc.of 
JarJaraya, where they found nuuy pnioniib mou, a id 
denroyed all the adjacent tcrntoiy with Hie and Iwouh 
This year there were four iiidipcnd< nt powcis lu tl» I 
Mofiem dominions, befides the houft of Ominiyah inr=''d 
Spain, via. The Afiican Modems, or Aglibitc', wh '{j”" *’*” 
bad for I long «ime aded indipindiiilly ^ Aliincd in | 

Syiia and Egypt ; Al Lett in Khuiaiaii; and Al Ha-n . 1 > l<J> 
bib in Aiahia and Irak. nmn^iu 

In the a66th yiai of the Ilegira, begiuii itg AuguA 
33. 679, Al Habib icdueed Kimhoimo/, burnt the 
flaiily initrque tbcie to the {.oojiid, put avail num¬ 
ber of the inhabitant, to the Iwoid, and eained away 
great numbei*, a* well as a vail quantiiy of fpoil — 4^. 

This was Ins laAfucccisful campaign; fur the yeai lul* A) Ililnl.'t 
lowing, Al MowafTek, allended by his luu Abul \ 1 >- 
bas, having aturked him with a body of lo.Oij liuile 
aod a tew iiitantr^, iiotwithllanding the vaA dil])aiity 
of numbeir (Al llabib’. aimy imomiting to ie>o,ooo 
men), dcleated him 111 ieveral batiUv, ictoviiid niuil 
of the towns lie had taken, together with an imminrc 
quantity offpuil, and lelcafud 5000 woiniii that had 
been thiown into pnfon by their baihaiians. After 
thefe vigours, Al Muwaihk took poll betoie the city 
of Al Mabiya', built by Al hlabib, and the pi ice ed lii» 
rcGdene'c; buintail the (liips m the harboui ; thoiongh- 
ly pillaged the town ; ai d tin n eiiliiely dilminl) d it. 

After the rrduvfioii of this place, inwli.ili lie lonnd 
iBirarnfe trtafures Al Mowafiik puriued the Hying 
Zvftjians, put feveio! of their ehirK to the Iwoid, and 
advanced to Al Mokhlara, a eity built hy Al Habih. 

At the place was Arongly fonuied, and Al Habib was 
poftvd in III aeighbowtlmud, with an aimy, airoidiug 
to Abu Jaafer Al Taban, of 300,000 men, Al Mow al- 
fek perceived that the reduction of it would be a m li¬ 
ter isf ibiiM difficulty. He therefore built a foiirefs 
oppofite to it, where he ereAed a mofque, and coined 
noBCy* The new city, from its founder, was called by 
thoAnhtAl Al0W^fliiOt aodfoon rendered eonlidei. 
aible>bythe Gectlcment of feveral wealthy meiehants 
there, 'i'he city of Al Mokhlara being reduced to 
great ftraits was at laft taken by Aortn, and given up to 
be plundered by the caliph’i troopii t after which Al 
Mowaffek defeated the numerous forces of Al Habib 
in fuch a manner, tkat they could do moie be rallied 
during tliat campaign. 

Tbc following year, being the 368tli of the Hegira, 

AI Mowaflck penetrated again icto Al Mabiya', ah4 
uemiilifhcd the fortifjcattons which had been railed' 
liucv tit funuer rcdudiion, though tU rebels difpoted 
5 A every 
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every i«di of ground. Neit year be again attacked A1 
Habib with great bravery | and would have entirely de- 
foated him, had he not ^en wounded in the brtaft with 
an arrow, whk-h obliged him to found a retreat. How. 
CTcr,a8 foon aabe wua cured of hit wound. At MowaSek 
advanced a tbird time to At Mabiya’, made himfelf 
niallcTuf thatmetropoha, threw down the walla that bad 
been raifed, put many of tbc inbabittnta to the fword, 
and carried a raft number of ibcm ioao captivity. 

The 370th year of the Hrgira, commcocing July ti. 
883, proved faul to the rebel A1 Habib. A1 Mowaf* 
fek made himfelf a fourth tine mafter of A1 Mabtya't 
burnt AI Hahib'a palace, fieiied upon hia family, and 
fent them to Sam Manray. At for the afurpar him* 
f If, he had the good fortune toeicapeittbiallM} bat 
being ctulely purfued by AI MowwiMMMtbe ptOTHKie 
of Ahwaz, where the (battered Tcnaioa of lha fercM 
were entirely defeated, h« at lad feS inta tbcbaodl-0f 
t)ic viJtnr, who ordered his head to be cut of, aadcar* 
ried tliruugh n great part of that regioa which b« bad 
fu long dillurbed. By this complete viAaiy AI Mowaf* 
ftk obtained the title of N^r LidmiU^t that 
the pfci/eOor of MahomtiaHifm, zliit yearoUbdted Ah- 
mid Ebn Tulun, who had feizrd upon Egypt and Sy« 
na, as we have already obferved ; and waiiwceeded by 
his fon Kbamaraouiyah. 

The next year, a bloody engagement happened be- 
t ween the caliph’s forces commanded by AI MowaSiek’a 
foil, and thofe of Khamarawiyah, who had made an 
irruption into the ralipli’i territories. Tbe battle was 
fought between AI Kainia and Dainafcus. In the be* 
ginning, Kiiamarawiysh found himfelf fo hard preiTcd, 
that iiis men were obliged to give way ; upon which, 
taking for granted that all was loA, he fled with great 
precipitation, evea to the borders of Egypt; but, i> 
the mean time, liis troops being igiwrant of the flight 
of their general, returned to the charge, aad gained a 
complete vi3ory. After this, Kliamarawiyak, by bit 
jult and mild adminidration, fo gained the afledlioDt of,, 
his fubjedts, that the caliph found it impolTible to gain 
the lealt advantage over him. lu the 376th year of 
the Hrgira, he overthrew one of the caliph’s generah 
named Abul Saj, at AI Dathnia near the city of Da* 
nialcus i lifter which he advanced to AI Rakka on (b< 
Euphrates, and made himfelf mafler of that place, 
blaving annexed feveral large provinces to bis foraw 
dominiotw, and left fone ei his frieads ht ivfaoci he 
could conflilc to govera them, be then netarDcd iBto 
Egypt, the principal part of his empire, adricb now 
extended from the Euphrttet to the borders of N«te' 
and Ethiopia. ■ - •. 

The following year, beiag, the syfluk of the Uqpri^ 
was remarkable for the death of AIMcraw&k.- He 
died of the elepbantiafia or Jepnriyi aad arhile - 
laA illnefs, could not help obferntag, that of tee^eob 
men whom hcoommaodea, theie waaaot oac £i miicni* 
bk aaJumfclf. ThkycariaaUoreiMdubkflartbeheft 
diftuihaiKea rsHed m the Modem eaqurehy the Kaih 
natiani. Tbeorigiaofchnic&taaotecneiMykiiown) 
but the mofl conaoe apinna U, that a poor (eilaw, 
by flame called Karmata, came from Khaaeftan to the 
viHagea amr Cafa, aad tbena pretended great flmAity 
aad ftri&aeia «f Itfe, aad that God had enjoined him 
ta pray jo timm a*day; preseading alfo to iovite peo* 
^ to' ijijj^hidirurr «f p-cenaia li^ of the fuatly of 
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Mahomet; and this way of life he continued till be bad 
made a very great party, oet of whom he chofe twelve '* 
ai hit apoflies to govern the reff, and to propagate hit, 
doArines. He alfo aflumed tlie title of prmte, and 
obliged every one of his earlier followers to pay him a 
dinar a.ycar. ButAl Haidam, the governor of that 

C Vince, flnding men neglcAcd their work, and their 
bsiidry in particular, to fay thofe 50 prayers a.day, 
feized the fellow, and having put him in pnfon, fwore 
that he (hould die. This being overheard by a girl 
belonging to the governor, (he, out of compafRon, took 
tbe key of the dungeon at night from under her ma* 
iter’s bead, releafed the man, and rvflored the key to 
iu place while her mailer llept. The next morning 
tbe governor found his prifoner gone; and the accident 
bciog publicly known, railed great admiration ; Ear* 
mau’s adbereoti giving out dut God had taken bin 
into beavea. Ahet tbia be appeared in another pro* 
viooe, aad declared to a great number of people he 
got abooe btoi, that it was not in the power of any 
perCoo tadohimbart} aotmtUftandingwhich,hitcou* 
ngc bsUag Uat be ntnid nto Syria, aad was sever 
hoard ofsay stMei ' Aiberhis dkahpearaace, tbe fedk 
coQtinued aad iaeveafed } bts4iftipja preteading that 
thdr nafter itod laanftftad htnutf to be a tree pro* 
phet, and had toft ''4lsito '«.'«l«rihH«» srfaerem he bad 
changed the cereaw akl toid-luto of sewer aded by the 
Mofiems, ftc. FroeB thk yawtt^St^twfaftafWi giva 
aliDoft continaal dtftsibs'dui iliB.h^i.tgiiiski asil thak 
fubjeAi, coawaitria^ C i hi i i l t ei ^ .Act- 
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bit, and Mefapatsaia, 
flderabk prsacipality.' 'fi "i 

In the BTptb yasr 
McAssied y aad wbr- * 

AI Mowa&4. TbaAsfrt 
demaded in maiiiagt 
futtan, or aahph, a 
him with tbe ataoA 
leaniaed with gum panjp.i 
Hegka* Heearriadraiad 
but very onfucc^sfullTt hk' 
great flaught^ 'asd bis as 
foaer. Thm wa£ph'4dla 

Khamariwtyah, t^ perpeuial seoMtdae'of -AlSkflM 
and* Ktmnfriat<wlnok be adhUBtsitfaSTdf'gefmt bad 
Sytii-upoa c a sd ik i ra itbdb^aaianatbrk 
bate of 4 riOOO dtaara. Ifetew'bhF'rdardV.-che 
aadMSMS llbcbiadaS by bai'flaBAbMas* 

ufi. ’ ill • • <-,:Ua 

: Tha ical^ proved a waibke and ftiecefafhl-pifBeci'Bgy^. gu 
Sc ganed SHerrf adoaseageasver^he KanDadMl^ botreeovered 
was oM able as eeducc tbe^ Tbe T'uvki^ bowaaerr^T (he cs* 
Iwviag iRvaikd tbc priniaet of MaMtoakabr»-ame^ 
defeatedarkh great wrgbter t' after vAuflk, Ai l^daii 
danriad'Bi>'« fuccefrfai war i^siaft the'' Greeks^ faass 
wdsom he took Seleucis. Amr-thia he iavadnf Syria 
and £g7pti whjcb provsaoea fas vooevered fteiv 'tbe 
boafr id' Ahmed £ba Tohm. 

Tbe redaSkm of Egypt happened ia the spad ycarDMi'Oled 
of the Hegira, after which the war was renewed wivhAs^ *h* 
iuccefs agawft tbe Greeks and Karmatians. The 
liph died in tbe Z 95 th year of tbe Hegira, after a rcig« '* ** 
of about flx years and a half. He was the hft of the 
calipbs who made any figure by their warlike evploita. 

His fuccciTom Ai Mok^er, AI Xaher, and AI Radi, 

tocce 


s* 
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■agtu. were fo diftrefled b]t tbe Kanuttiaoi and numbcrleft 
^ w" ''tifurpcri wLo wtrt every day fiartiog up» that by the 
5} 1325th year of the Hegira they bad nothing left but 

Mew office\thc city of Bagdad. In tbe 324.tb year of the H^ira, 
ofEmirAt V^ammcQcing November 30. 935, the caliph-A 1 Kadi, 
Iiiiqfcif diftreffied on ^ lidca by ufurpers, and 
^ ^‘hiving a vizir of ne capacity, inAituUd a new office 
fuperior to that of vizir, which he entitled ^mir 
Umra, or Commandant of commatidcmlt. Thia great 
officer vaa truAed with the management of all military 
afiaira, and had the eelirc management of the financca 
io a much more abfuhite and unlimited manner than 
any of the calipli’a vizirs ever had. Nay, he officiated 
for the caliph in the great mofque at Bagdad, and had 
bis name mentioned in the public prayen throughout 
the Lingdotn. In ffiort, the calipb was To eueb under 
the power of this ufliccr, diat he couM not apply a 
iuigic diaar to his own uTe without the leave of the & 
, , .ft niir A 1 Omra. In the year 325, the Mofien smpire, 
fo great and poweiful, waa (bared iBOog tbt foU 

the ,t2i<h Tlie ckiec of Wafet, Bafra, aad Cu£i» with tbe reft 
yenr oi (he of lire Arabian Irak, vci« eonfidered artbe property of 
fl'gira. the Emir Al Omra,, thou^ tbepitad beat i» tW be* 
ginniag of the year frised S(pea 4 y a etbel es^ed jtJ 
Saridi, wbo eauld*otbculiavefti»atq£tbcn. 

TUe«0Ontry of FatvVvfdUa, properly 

to ealkd«;»mip(AffiBd,ll9/ABm^*ddawIa Ali Ebn 
.Btsiya^ qc&softlp Sbiraa, 

together 

iwtib Piiifi^ji;ijpi>ii^<b:iatiyte..iPouatam<>Ba part of 
Perib^ and i b c powatty «(the taciait Partbiana, obey* 

<of tliat couBtry 

Diyar-Modar, and the 
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acknowledged for their 

caBcd Hamdanitit. . 

- . iepger. obeyed the ealiphs, but 
’gidhoiku (MTiMriy becD appointed 


I'teof keen md^eident. 
y wed by pr»cea of their 

if^.-Tbpwi w n c ai.of -KAQWi&a -aod JibwarahMbr were 
mdit -ttko dwaiBiow of A 1 Kafr Ahmed, of tbe 
t^raa%«f i^.^afniriaBfc. 

-jrXlM fpeovbsoM of Tabnftaa, Joijan, or Ocoifhua 
and Masandenui, bad kinga of dtt firft dynafty of tbe 

.‘IlwiM'ofnce of Serma WM eect^ied by Aba'Ak 
Kahamtt Eba Eylia A 1 Suanuiai, wbo bad mde hiiD* 
(tH mafter of it a ihort tine before, Aed, . 

- ..Lafi^'Tbe previseea of Yawama and Bahrein, i»^ 
ebsding tbe diftnA of Hajr, wheretD the poffeffioa of 
Abu Th^er the Kamatiau. 

. TbuitfaecaliphaweredeprivcdofaUlheirdofDiRionB 
and reduced to the rank of (bvereigo pontiffii 1 id which 
light, though they eontinued for fame time to be re. 
gm-ded fay the neighbouring princes, yet their power 
sever errtved to any beigkt. In thi* lout ftate the 
caUpbs continued till the year of the Hegira £5^ com. 
Baedfd meneiug January 8. 1258. This year was rendered 
taken by remarkable by the taking of Bagdad by Hulaku tbe 
tlkcTmart. Mogul or Tartar} wboiikewife abolilhcdtbe caliphate, 


putting the reigning caliph A 1 Moftafem Bilau to t Bjfdif. 
maft cruet death. Thefe diabolical conquerors, after'****N'"^ 
they had taken the city, maHacred, according to cu* 

Aom, a vbA nnmber of the inhabitants ( and arccr they 
had pluadered it, fet it on fire. The fpoil they took, 
from thence was prodigioufly great, Bagdad being then 
looked upon at the firft oity in the world. 

Bagdad remained in tbe hands of the Tartars or of 
Moguls to tbe year of the Hegira 795, of Chrill 1392, the iic)’ 
when it was taken by Tamerlaae from 8ulian Ahmed 
Ebn Weis; who being incapable of making heada-^'”'^* 
gaiaft Tameriane't ownceous forces, found himfelf ob¬ 
liged to fnid aU ksa baggage over the Tigris, and 
abandooed fail cajHtal to tbe coiK}neror. He was, how¬ 
ever, hotly purfued by his eoemy's detachments to the 
{dnia of KtrbcQi, where fevcrel ficirmifhes happem d, 
a«sd a confidvnbk number of men were loll on both 
(Idea. Notwithftaiidiiig this dilifter, he found mean, 
toefeape the fiiry^of bis putfuers, took nfuge in tin. 
tenitoriel of the Creek emperor, and aftirward!, re- 
pofleftied faiffifirif of the city of Bagdad. Tim e he re- 
osained till the year of the Hegira 803, when the city 
wastaken a fecond tinsc by Tamerlane $ who noverthe- 
lefs reflored it to him, and he continued foverogn of 
the place till driven from thence by Mirnm Shaw. Still, 
however, he found mesns to return ■, but in the 81 yth 
year of the Hegira was finally exjicHed by Kara Yukf 
the Turcoman. The defeendanu of Kara Yufef con¬ 
tinued mailers of Bagdad till the year nf the Hegira 
875, of Chrift t470, when they were driven out by U- 
fun CalTun. Tlic family of this prince continued lill the 
yevof the Hegira 914, of our Lord 1508, when Shalt 
tlhmael, furnained S'fi or S'^. the firll prince of the 
royal family reigning in Ir.in orPcrfia, till ilic dethron¬ 
ing of the late Shah Hofein, made himfilf mailer of 
it. From that time to ihis Bagd.ul lini i-oiitiinicd to 
be a bone of contention beivvren the Turks and Per- 
fians. It was taken by Soliman fnrnanird the magni- 
jitent, and retaken by Sbali Abba^ tbe great, king nf 
Perfia: but being at length bellegcd by Ami nth or Mo- 
rad IV. with I formidable army, it was liiinlly obliged 
to furrender to him in the year 1^381 (ince which 
time the Perfians have never been able to make them, 
frlves maftersof it for sny length of lime. 

The city is large and populous $ and the advantage i,, ptcfiiis 
of the Tigris is fo confiderahle, with regard to eom-ib.te. 
merce, that although the climate is execiTu-e hot, and 
is other refpedts far from being agreeable, yet the num¬ 
ber «f tti inhabiUats is computed at 300,000: but 
fa a fi ar e tbe pUguc brake oiit there, they were fiippofcd 
to be four timet that number. It is governed by a 
ba l faa w, whofe authoriiy eittnds us far as Courdiltan. 

The fevBBuet srould be taunenfe was the government 
nttd t bat inAcsd thereof, oppraflinn rules here with 
thg moft defpotic faay. The Iwfhaw it continually ex. 
totting JBoncy from the poor inhabitants, and noue 
foffitr OMwv thau the unfSAunute jews and Ciinflians, 
many of whota #re put to the raoft cruel tortures in 
order to iorortboir property from them. This feries 
of tyranny and opprelncm has liinoft entirely drove 
tb«m out of the otty, io confequenee of which tli« 
trade muft fuffer very eonfidenftily, they being gene, 
rally tbe principal menThsnts in the place. In the 
months of June, July, and Auguft, the weather is fo. 
extremely hot, as to oblige the mhitbUaMs to live for 
5 A 2 tbefe 
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Bijdad. thcfc months in fubterrancoui apartments, which arc 
”» arched over, to admit llic freer circulation of the air. 
The houft's arc generally large, built of brick and tc» 
ment, and arc arched aver j many of the window* arc 
made of elegant Venetian glafs; tbe ceilings are moll- 
ly ornamented with a kind ot chequered work, which 
has generally a noble appearance ; molt of the boufe* 
have a court-yard before them, in the middle of which 
is a little plantation of orange trees, &c. that has a 
very pleafiiig effeft. The foil, which would produce 
not only every couveniency in life, but almufl every 
luxury, is through the natural indolence of the Turks, 
and the many faults in the government of tlie country, 
in n great meafure uncultivated Kitd negleded. The 
revrui'.es arc computed at lay lacks of piaftres, or 
l,jf^.s,50cl. Ilfiliiig t but a quarter part of thin is not 
cuik rtiil, uw iiig to the Qoihfulnda of the Turks, who 
fiitfer the Arabs To plunder them of the remainder. 
Tins ill f jiiic meafure aecouut# for the cruellies and 
extortions that are continually praftifed here. A* the 
balhaw lives in all the fpleiidour of a fovereign prince, 
:iiid niaintnins a very large army, he could nut be able 
to defray his expences, was he not to have recourfe to 
npprt jliuii and injullicc f and he, by hia cxtenfive 
p over, ailing alnioft independent of the poite, only 
a' icDowlcdging it to bring in a balance from thenoe 
yearly in liis favour. 

'i’lie bay.ars or markets here arc large and extenfivej 
being covered over with arches bnill of mnlonry, and 
dividul into ditleient Uivets, fiikd with thops of all 
kinds of ininiiniidifc, to the miinSer of ia,C00. 1'.- 

vei y tiling a perfm can have octalion fur may be l*ad 
liirrc. The iiumbir of luinl'cs in ihv city is computed 
nl near So,coo; and lacU hnnfe and fliop pay an an* 
iioal tribute to the balhau, which iscakuhiud to pro¬ 
duce the fuin of joo.ooc/l. fteiliiig. llelidci thefe 
iinmeiifc revenue* that are eolWlcd, the balliaw pre- 
1-iiJs, that by repairs on the fortifications 30,oool. or 
40,000!. are annually expended, olicn uot fo many 
l.iiiidreds are taken out nl liik cofTcis for that purpofe. 
l.ikcwife .'li.irttig tlie nvci and iHeniJing the bridge 
h voine u charge greater than the income, and pro- 
b.ibly nut the value of an Enghlh /lulling is expended. 
—'I'o fupjioi t the c-Kpence of liic leiaglio, their clothes, 
capai lions ol their Kories, and tveiy outward pump, 
the iin.ouiit ii confiderable. 

On the north lidc of the town Hands the citadel, 
which conunaiids tlic river; and conlifis of curtains 
and h.iilions m winch fomt very long rannon arc 
inounied, with two moiiars in each ba/liou, pUced 
cm no other beds than the ground, and in very bad 
• ondiiion. The carriage* of the guns art likcMtife 
id unwu-ldy. and in fiich a /battered condition, that 
from their appearance they would not fupport on« 
firing, but would be ihaken in pieces. Their cle* 
viiiioiis were from 50 to 40 degrees, but they had no 
(|iii)ins to level them. There arc, belidcs, anumberof 
fmatl towers, and loop holes for mulketry, placed at 
certain dillances, all well encompalTed by a ditch of 9 j 
feet deep, which can be filled at any time by the wa- 
tii'S of the Tigris. The citai’cl is fo elofe to the 
houfes,tliM it might be eaftiy ukcuif poflellion was once 
gained of the town; but an attack made towards the 
^iid would not probably be roccelaful, a« lliikis might 
With the greatcH facility be cut into the dtlcli, and fo 


overflow the cpiintry for miles round; but it il BagdtA 
faid an advaiitagious attack might be made from the'' —v’— 
water. 

'I'hc city, which is fortified by lofty thick walls 0 
brick covered with earth, and llrengtliciied by great 
towcis much rclcmbling cavalier baltioiis, the Vklis>le 
being funounded by a deep ditch, is in the form 
of ail irregular fijuare ; but the walls in many places 
are broken down, occafiuncd by the difjmtcs which 
bappetied on the deatli of Abdulla ilafliaw a few ycara 
ago, when two com]»etnors aiofc in liagd.id for the 
balhawic, who fought feveral times in the town and 
ciudcl, and laid guut part of it in ruins. In the in* 
tcrim, the governor of Mou/TuI and Nii>ev.;h being ap¬ 
pointed balliaw by the ruite, came iutiKi with a coi.. 
fidi rablc army, and look pufli fliuii of the fuveicigiity, 
vaiiqui/hing his two oppoiicnts. Oppulitc to the city, 
on the other fide of the river, arc very cxtenfive fub- 
ui'bs, from wbcnce flielis might he thiown inta the 
town, which would have dreadful e!F<f> on a place fo 
clofely built. There is a communication between the 
city and fnburbs by a bridge of boats; the only kind 
of bridge which ihit river will admit of, as it ishiuad 
and deep, and in its ordinary cawfc very rapid. At 
certain feaforuit rwclls to a prodigious litight, and 
overflowing the country occaTiuns many inuraikt ou 
that Iklc oppofiu to tbe city. Amojig thefe are fevc- 
rai towns and vidages, i^hofe itibabilants are faid to be 
the ancient Chaldeans; sbey-ve a particular reli¬ 
gion, which Uicy pretend js thal of Seth. The iiilia- 
biiaots of'tliis eily arc cooipiofed-'cdivflg of - Periians, 
Armenians, Tuiko, Arabs, and Jem, arhich lafl udl 
in the capacity of fehroffs, or l^kc^Satp the taei'chant*. 

The Jews, uotwithftandittg.tfab .{eycre Veatmeat they 
meet with from the goverqaietit,-u>e mduccdto ltv« 
here from a reverence to tba pro{ 4 ltti; Efekiel, wKbfe 
maufokurn they pretcod is .».^^4t:jouro«y iroro t.be 
city. Ikfides llte Jews who • thtre-ar#;. 

many that come evciy yearout ofmTotuio^p yifltlht- 
propbet’a tomb. Tltere are alfp twafbrapcM ga- 
tlemcn, a Venetian sad a.Frcschnuis, iwtli.fivy jflodMfh 
pricHs, who are Frenchanen «;id lt8%Hu 
pel* are periuiiud for tboic of the K.omi&.and Gteelt 
perfuafioRs ; >t tbefqriBor the fivc^JeAs o^^^te. In 
the city are feverai large beautiful mofquel, but into 
which Cliriltians qrc never fufleifd to enter if known 
to be fuch, fur. fear it; fliould dr/ilr tbcBi. The Ma¬ 
hometan woinra are very richly drefled, wearitjg brace¬ 
lets ou their aims and jewels in their ears : the Ai^- 
biao women have the partition hclwccn their iHiQriis 
bored, wherein they wear rings. 

There are alfo a ouniber of antique buildings. At 
the diftance of about ten miles hand the ruins uf 
an. ancient towei called the Tow.r of Nimrod. \S'iie- 
ther this tower was at Crfl of a fquare or round form 
ia now difficult to determine: though the former is mo/l 
probable, becaufe all the remaining bricks are placed 
fquarc, and not in the kail circular. The brie ks .-ire 
all twelve inches Iquare, and four and a half thick. 

The ctmcnl is of mud or liune, mixul witii bi«ktn 
reed, <1* »e iiiix Iraii with n.ortar i which iliinc might 
either have been had from one of the great river!;, or 
taken out of one of the fwamps in i!ie plum, with 
which the country heicabout veiy much ahouuds. Tlie 
hc'ght of the ruin le 126 feet; the diameter of ilie 

largeft 
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larged and middle part about loo feet. It would ap- 
‘" pear to be folid to the centre ; yet near rhe top there 
i a regular opening of an oval form. Tlic circumfe- 
ence of that part of the tower whieh rctnaina, and is 
a''Ove the nibbilh, is about 300 feel; but probably 
CO 'Id the foHudaiion bo come ar, it wonid be found of 
far'gi eater extent. 'I'hc prrfcnt Turks, Jews, and A- 
ral'ians, are fond of believing this to be the identical 
min of the ancient tower of llabel, for which they af- 
fign a vavtelv of reafons; but all fo void of the appear¬ 
ance of Until, iliai to fet about confuting them would 
be lofing time in trifies. It appears to have been a 
biMcMii or watch-tower, to give notice of the approach 
of an enemy : or perhaps was iifcd as an obfervatory 
to iiifpe>‘t the various motions of the heavenly bodies; 
v'LicIi feiente was fo much cultivated among the an¬ 
cient inhabitants of ihis country, that even the Gre¬ 
cians, though deiirous of being eflecmcd the inventors 
of .ill arts and luienceR, could never deny the Babylo¬ 
nians the honour of having laid the foundations of 
aftionomy. 

BAGGAGE, in military affairs, denotes the clothes, 
tents, utenfds of divirs forts, provifioDS, and other Tie- 
ceifarieB belonging to the army. 

Before a march, the waggons wKh the baggage are 
marfhaltcd according to the rank which the fcveral re¬ 
giments bear in the aniiy ; being fomettmes ordered to 
follow the refpeAive columns Of tfae army, fometimes 
tQ follow the artillery,-and fometimes to form a column 
by themfelves.- This gmlirtl’s baggage marches firll 
and each hat'a &g, fhowing the regiment to 

which it belbtiga. ' 

Patihg vafii cofl/^err, was a term 

mon^ 't^ll»tt*ns, fbrpreparTBg to go to war, or to 
hereby fiyr'aa evpe^itloif. '• 

TW Ilomanf diftingoilb^ tsro forts of baggage; a 

C i/er and The Wfcr-was carried by the foldier on 

back, and OalM farrina; confifting of the things 
moft'neceSwy tb Hfc, 4iid which he could not do with- 
dl^.^ Jbrtiaar, packing up the baggage, 

if .nCed'for deCadtping, eafira mvtre. The greater and 
hoayier was canned'on'horfee and vehicles, and called 
m&Or ' Hence antra vthinleram, fartina bm'mum. 
The baggage borCea were denominated Jagmeniorn 
tquh " ' "T' ' 

The Roman foldiers in their marches were heavy 
loaden ; infomuch, that they were called by way of jett 
mnli maritun, and arumM. Tliey had four forts of 
luggage, which they never went without, viz. com or 
huteflktufH, uter.fils, valli, and arms. Cicero obferves, 
that they iifcd to carry with tliem above half a month’s 
provifions; and wc have iiiflances in Livy, where they 
carried provifions for a whole month. Their utenfil# 
comprehended ihofeproper forgathering foil, drefftng 
their meat, and even for fortideatinn or intrenchmeni; 
and what is more, a chain for binding captives. For 
arms, the foot carried a fpear, Ihield, faw, balket, ru- 
trum, hatchet, lorum, falx, &c. Alfo flake.' or pales, 
Vfdli, for the fuddeii forlifyiiig a rump ; fomirtimes fc- 
ven or even twelve of ihefe pairs were carrieo by each 
man. thou,'th-;Ti-n(Tally. as Polybius tells us. only three 
or four. On the Trajan column we fee foldiets repre- 
feiittd with this fardel of coni, uleiiiils, pales, .kc. ga- 
therril into a hundle luid Uid on their llioiilders. Thus 
inured to labour, they grew flrcng, and able to under¬ 


go any fatigue in battle 5 the greateft heat of which Bigbna 
never tired them, or put them out of breath. In after- H , 
times, when difciplinc grew flack, this luggage was . 

thrown on carriages and porters flioulders. ' ^ 

The Macedonians were not Icfs inured to harJihip 
than the Romans: when Philip flrft formed an army, 
he forbade all ufe of carriages; yet, with all their load, 
they would march, in a fommer's day, 20 miles in mi¬ 
litary' rank. 

BAGLANA, or Boclana, a province of the 
kingdom of Dekkan in the Mogul’s empire. It is 
bounded on the north and eaft by Guzerat and Balia- 
gat; and on the foutb and weft by that pan. of Vizia- 
pur called Konhan, belonging to the Mahrattas. 1 1 cuds 
in a |>oint at the Tea coaft between Daman and Bilfora, 
and IS the leift provmee in the kingdom. The Porlii- * 

guefc territories begin in this province at the pon l>j- 
man, 21 le^ues Couth of Surut; and run along the 
coaft by Baffaim, Bombay, and Chawl, to Dabul, a!- 
moft ;o leagues to the north ol Goa. 

BAGLIVI (George), a moft illuftrious plijTician 
of Italy, was a native of Apulia, and bom aboiu th:' 
year i6W<. He ftudied at Padua, where he became 
doctor; and then went to Rome, wbei-e he was chofm 
prcfcITor of anatomy. He was a man of moft iincoin- 
raon force of underftatidiiig, of which lie gave ainplr 
proofs in many eiinoii.s and accurate produftioiis, plii- 
lofophiml as will as midiciiml. I Ic dit J at Kumr 1 70.'’:, 
in the flower of his age, and wiien he was no mo e 
than 3!?. A colleAion of liis works were piiiitid !ir;'. 
in 1710, quarto j and have finer brcii reprinted, in the 
feme fizc, at various pUcis. His Pruxa iMfdirii, .11.d 
De Filra Matricu, arc the jirinetpal pieces. He wrote 
n Difftrtation upon ihe An.itomy, Bile, ami E/Tedts, 
of the Tarantula, whu h is the production of his. coun¬ 
try ; and gave a particular .accounC of the rnrihquakc 
at Rome and the adjacent cities in 1703. His wotks 
are all in Latin, 

BAGNAGAR, a town of Afia, in the dominions 
of the Great Mogul, and capital of tiie kingdom of 
Golconihi in the pcninfitla on ihis fide llie G.uijres. 

The inhabitants within the town arc the better im! ; 
the merchants and meaner people inhabiting the fob- 
urbs, which is three miles lung. It is ehirlly re¬ 
markable for a magnificent rrfervoir of water, fur- 
rounded with a colonnade fup|Hirted by arrlii.,. It is 
feated on the river Newa, in K. Long. yfi. o. N. L.at. 

15. 30. 

BAGNARA, a fra pert town of Italy in ilie king¬ 
dom irf Naples, in the farther Calabria, with the liiie 
of a duchy. E. Lcmg. 16. 8. N. Lai. 38. ij. 

BAGNAREA, stowii of Italy i» St Peter’s patri¬ 
mony, and in the lenitory of Orvieta, witlt a blfliop'a 
fee. F- L^g. 12. fo. N. Lat. 42. 36. 

BAGNEREtS, a town of France in Gafrony, and 
in the county of Bigorre, fo edied from its iniiural 
waters. It is fested on the river Aduur, in E. Long. 

0. 12. N. l-at.'43. 3. 

BAGNlALACiC, a large town of Turkey in Eu¬ 
rope, in the province of Bofnia. E. Long. iB. lo. 

N. Lat. 44- o. 

BAGNIO, nn Italian word, fignifying a hath. Wc 
ufe it for a hnule with coiivenientict for bailiing, cup- 
piiiC, IwcDting, and oiherwife clcsnfing th; body ; 
and louiLtimei foi worle purpufes. In Turkey it is be. 

- con;c 
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tom« 3'^ncral name for tlie prifons where lltr flavea are 
cix.'lofcdi it bring ufual in thefe prifooi to have bathA. 

DAGNOL/VS, a town of Lower LaiigutdiM in 
France. Ii ban a very bandfocnc fquaici and two 
fcuntaiirs which rife in the middle of the town ( the 
walci.i uf which* being received in a bafoo* are con< 
vcyid by a canal o^t of town, and (ron thence to tike 
land] ubi>ut it. E. Long. 4^ 4J. N. Lat. 44. 10. 

liAONOLIANS, or UaCNOLamKa, in chnrch* 
hiftory, a fc^l of herctici, who in reality were Mani> 
chcea, thudgli they fomewbat ditgoifiMl tlu-ir cnotv. 
They rrjtdtcd the Old TeAanciit and part uf the 
New ; h.'ld the world to be rtenul i and affirmed tikat 
God did nut create tiic foul when he iHfufed it into tbe 
body. 

LAGOI, among the aociciit PcrCani* were the 
faint with ihcift' c.^dlvcl bf the LatiM J^dionet, nm. a 
fpct'icK oi vuiiin iu, in whon> the canal tlte penie 
v.aH fo ronit - >.\i i>) a light vinculum, that they could 

not I’liiii th- icii)' n. 

• liACilMl'l'i, a nuificsl inftnjment, of the wind 
hind, i.i.it Oy iifed III Scotland and Ireland. The pe* 
cuiaiity of the hagpipr, and from which it takes its 
name, is, lliat liic air which blows it is colleffrd in¬ 
fo a lialhurn l>ag, front whence it is prelTcd out by 
the arm into the pipes. Thefe pipes confiA of a bafs, 
:inJ tenor or rather treble ; and are different according 
to the fpecics >>f the pipe. The bafit part is called the 
ffioiie, and tbe tenor or treble part Uic t/ianler. In all 
the fjH'cics, the hafs never varies from its uiiifortn note, 
and (hi-iciorc vciy dcfcrvrdly gets the name of </rcAr v 
rind the coinp.if.i of the ch.inter is likewilc very limit¬ 
ed. 'I'hcrc is a coiilidcrable dilfercucc between the 
iiighUnd and Lowland bagpipe of Scotland ; the 
former being blown with the mouth, and the Utter 
with a fniall billows : iliuugli this dilfercuce is not ef. 
Icntial, every fpccies of bagpipe being capable, by a 
proper coiidruflion of the reeds, of producing mufic, 
riilicr ikitii the month or bellows. The following are 
the fpeeics of bagpipes moA commonly known in tUw 
country. 

1. Tbe 7 rj/b Pipf. This is the fofteft, and infome 
ref|u£ls the mull melodious of any, fo that i&uCc 
books have bern publilhed with diredlions bow to play 
on it. The chanter, like that uf all the refi, has eight 
boles like the Eiiglidi flute, and is played on by open¬ 
ing and flintting the holes as occafion requires ( the 
bafs confiAs of two fliort drones and a long one. The 
loweA note of the chanter is P on the German flute, 
being the open note of the counter firing of a twlio | 
the fmall drone (one of them comnonly bciog flop¬ 
ped up) is tuned in unifon with tbe sote above 
this, and the Urge oue to an odave below : (othat 
11 great length is required in onlrr to produce £uch a 
low note, on which account the drone hath fometimes 
tgMijbr three turns. The inflrument is Ussed by 
ItSQpbning or Ihortening the drone till it foundi the 
note dcfired, 

2. The /fighltjaJ Bag Pipe. . This cnnfifls of a 
chanter and two fhort drones, which found in unifon 
the ' eft note of the chanter except one. This is cx- 
eccuiiigly loud, and almoA ^afeaiog if played in a 
r.uum : and is therefore tuoBly ufed is the fields, for 

fkc. It requires a prodigious bUfl to found 
myfo that thofc u&atGUfluined to it cannot unagi&e 
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how Highland pipers can continue to play for hours flsspipe. 
together, as they aie ofum known to do. For the 
fame rcafoii, thofe who u(e the iiidrumeot are obliged 
cither to ll^id on their feet or walk when tiiey play/ 

This inllrunieiit hath but nine notes ; its fcalc, bowevof, 
bath not yet Lwcu reduced to a regular flandard by c(^- 
paiing it with that of other inflrumentt, fu that we fan 
fay onthiiig about its cumpufs. Thofe who arc befl 
acquainted with it, however, nfTirin that it plays only 
the natural notes, without being capable of vanutiou 
by flats or lharps. 

S- Tbe Scale LowimtA Pipe, This is likcwifc a very 
loud inflrument, though Icls fo than tbe former. It is 
blown with bellows, and hath a bafs like the Irifli 
pipe. This fptcies is different from all the roll, as it 
cannot play the natural notes, but hath F and C 
fharp. The lowefl note of a good bagpipe of this 
kind is unifon with C fharp on the tenor of a violin 
tUBed concert pitch ; and as it hath but niuc notes, the 
highefl it D in alt. From (his peculiar coiiflru6tion, 
the Highland and Lowland bagpipes play two fpccics 
ofanufic effentially diffeitnt from one another, as each 
of them nlfo from every other fpeen s of muAc in the 
world. Hence thefe two fpceiei of bagpipes deferve 
notice m cufiofitieo^ for the muflo whiai they play is 
acctmpaiued wkb fueh jKCuliar ornamenta, or what 
are intended m £iuflt» •» oaither nalin, nor even organ, 
can imitate, but mo tcry u pp afe^ manner. 

This kind of bagpipe much 

nfed in Scotland at wrddiapwiidiiiBt^er’fefliv^a I be¬ 
ing indeed extremely wsfi that 

peculiar fpecict uf It htia 

been ufu« a aiattfr of f m y ift 4 ipe> tteirialUfofllHJe, as 
the indruBieut baa ytty •% 

at the utmofl, and wh>AtCMaot'.lk'Mtw'«l ffiieUfev 
iuflruntenti. la thiseefpiilv'biHPBvor, it kat^d'‘vhfiy< 
great coaipafs, and wall jdt^aivtetQBCeh'alda variety 
id tunes. As its nubei are BM>n^ there »> 

fcarce any one tune but whata naf ii^‘t»f>fpofed 
it, fo that what would be a flat«Otil^'^Jb^^|pcio•' 
per for the violio, may boa ffiarplMifrdB'tfai^hamtiM^-' ' 
and though the lutercaftrtot pbySMqT'te aate,^ 
iieverthelcfs io this reaoner pity tua ea w hi ch -oit'oUter 
iaflruoieiits would be flat, toaa grat perfieffitoD i» 
thefe inflruments tbe«ifelve*i . 1' ' 

4. The Small .r^^. Thia-iareBrarlable Jorits imalU 
nefs, the chauter not ncecdiag eight tnchea in length : 
for which reafoDfthe holes an funtareadL ether; tint 
itss withdiAeuhythey can heelo&d. This hath only' 
eight ootri, the lower end. of thexbaater being coro- 
iBoaiy flopped. The mfon of this is, to prevent the' 
flurring of all the notes, which it unavoidable in tbe 
othei ^kccies % fo that is the hands of a bad player they 
become (he moll flucking aud uiuntelligihlc inflrumeats 
iaiaginable': but this, by having the lower hole clofed, 
aad aJfu by the peculiar way in which the ntktes are ex- 
preffed, plays all its tunes in the way calk'd by the ita- 
I'lAS JLccuiat and cannot flur at all. It hath no fpcciei 
of mufic peculiar to itfelft and can play nothing which ' 
cannot be much better done upon other iiiilriimrntst 
tliutigli it is furprifing wliai volubility fome pciformers 
on this iijflruroent will difphty, and how mitch they will 
overcome the natural difadvantages of it. Some of thia 
fpccies, inflead of having dionei. like the otln rs, have" 
tbcii bafs parts confilUng of a winding cavity in a kind 
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SafT’P*- of oafe, and are tnaed by opening tbeft to a cer¬ 
tain degree by meant of Hiding covers; from which 
r mtinvancc they are calledBefidee thrfe« 
t ere are a variety of (ithcrs, c^kd Italian, German, 
Ot.-'an. &c. bagpipes, which have nothing different in 
the conltaTiftion from thofe above dtferibed, nor any 
goc.t quality to recutntnend them. 

As to the origin of bagpipe miific, feme are of opi¬ 
nion that it is to be derived from the Danes : but Mr 
Pennant thinks differently, and give* the following rea- 
foiis fur deriving it from Italy. 

“ Neither of thefc inftruments (the Highland and 
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Lowland bagpipes above deferibed) were the inven¬ 
tion of tl)c Danes or, as is commonly fuppofed, of any 
of the northern nations; for their ancient writers prove 
tbcm to bare been animated by the elanior /uiirrttm. 
Notwitbllanding they have had their forck pipe hjng 
among them, as their old fongs prove, yet vw cannot 
allow them the honour of inventing tbit mdodicmi in- 
flrumcnt I hut muff affert, that they borrowed H fr<H& 
the invaded Caledonians. We muH ftill go farther, and 
deprive even that ancient race of the ei^h \ and de¬ 
rive its origin from the raild clhnate of Itriy, perinpa 
from Greece. 

There is now in Rome 8 inoft beautif&l has relievo, 
a Grecian fculpture of the higheft ■otlqtmy, of a bag¬ 
piper playing on hii inftrument, exaftly IHie a modern 
Highlander. The Gredea had their AvwifXn;, orinfiru- 
ment,oompofed ef a^iR •ndhiown-tip fkis: the Ro¬ 
mans to all .prohaV^yAmvotved it from them, and in¬ 
troduced it MM«( ai^-firttrisi who ftiU afe it under 
tlte samea (djlisatit»dr«rw*fa^. 

** Thtt OTibr oC asufic, Noro, ufed one ; ’•nd had 
not deprived of that great 

ailife.jetyttifld (aa'^-y«ctoifly declared bit inten- 

e concert, and, a- 
moag^hereorioMliiAnBneati, would have introduced 
eHerkalaiiim ««Kero periihed ; but the 
fil^SLli iiXirrfrrmT on one of his coios,- 

by Thtt gren mailer : it has the 
btf i^.tM>a-tiKV«igac.plpea{ but was Mown with 
a bewwt iilte aai i^giu, had on one fide a row of 
nne tweqoal refimihfiBg the fyriax of the god 
P». Ttebagpipe»-in the unhnproved ffate, it alfo 
repreTented in an anctene fculpture f and appears to have 
Itad two long pipea or. dros^ and a fingle ihort pipe 
for the fingem. Tradition Taya, that the kind played 
on. by the mood was introduced by the Danes t aa 
tfaeka was. wind mufio, we vrill admit ^at they might 
bate made improvement, but more we canoot aRow t 
they were flcilled in the ufe of the tmmpet | the Hi^ 
Undert in the piohb, or bagpipe. 

Non taha m tifu Ulu, fotytSa at liiia in tUrtm 

Dal btUi^fignum, r! martem vacat horrida in arma*.'* 

The bagpipe appeart to have been an inffrvment of 
great antiquity in Ireland, though it is uBcertaia 
whence they derived it. Mr Pennant, by meant of 
an antique round at Richborough in Kent, has deter¬ 
mined that the bagpipe wat introduced at a very early 
period into Britain ; whence h is probable that both 
Irilh and Dines might borrow tbe inftrument from the 
Caledonians, with whom they had fuch frequent Jnter- 
courfe. Ariftidei Qnintilianus iofortni iii, thit it 
jyevailtd is the Hvghltade in very early agn j and in* 
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deed the genius of the people feems to render the opi- Bsifpljw' 
nion highly probaWc. The attachment of that people 
to their mtilic called ^raehe is almoff incredible, and 
on fome occafions is laid to have produced effefls little 
left marvclloas than thofe nferihed to the ancient mu- 
fic. At the battle of Quebec in iy6o, while the Bri- 
tifh troopa were retreating in great diforder, the gene¬ 
ral complained to a field officer in Frafer’s regimtut of 
the bad behaviour of his corps. •• Sir (faid he wiih 
fome warmth), you did vciy wrong in forbidding the 
pil*cm to play tliis morning: nothing encourages the 
Htghiandert fo much in the dayof aAion. Kay, even 
now they would be of ufe.”—*' Let them blow like 
the devil, then (replies the general), if it will bring 
back the men.” The pipers were then ordered to piny 
a favourite martial ait { and the Highlanders, the mo¬ 
ment they beard the mufic, retnrned and formed with 
alacrity to the fw. In tbe late war in India, Sir Kyrc 
Coote, awuTV «F the attachment of the Highlamkis 
to ihctr favourite inffrumeiit, gave thrm yol. to buy 
& pair of bagpipes after the battle of Porto Nliuvo. 

Pormerly there was a kind of colligc in the idand 
of Sky where the Highland bagpipe waii tauglit; the 
teachers making ufe of pins iluck into the giouud in- 
Head of mufical notes. This college, hnwevi.r, hasbci’n 
for fome time entirely diffolvcd, and the ufe of the High¬ 
land pipe become much Icfs general than before. At 
hft a fociety of gentlemen, thinking it perhaps impo¬ 
litic to allow the ancient martial mutie of the country 
to decline, refolwd to revive it by giving an auiiual 
prize to tbe bed performers on the inftrument. Tlicfc 
competitions were firft held at Falkiik, but for a good 
number of years at Edmbiiigh ; where the only fur- 
virhig member of the ancient college of Sky is now 
frafeffor of bagpipe mufic. 

Ime Lowland pipe, as has been already obferved, 

» an inflroment cffentially diffeient from the Higliiand 
pipe) it was reformed and the mufic improved by 
George Mackie, who is faid to have attended the col¬ 
lege of Sky feven years. He had before been the 
beft performer on that inftrument in that part of the 
country where he lived : but, while attending the col¬ 
lege at Sky, he adapted the graces of the Highland 
mufic to the Lowland pipe. Upon his return, be was 
heard with affonilhmcnt and admiration; but unluckily, 
not being able to commit his improvements to writing, 
and indeed the nature of the inffrumrnt fcarce admit¬ 
ting of h, the knowledge of this kind of mufic hath 
continhed to decay ever iince, and will probably form 
wear out all together. What contributes much to this 
is, that bagpipers, not content with the natuiul nine 
notes which their inftrument can play eafily, force it 
to phty tunes requiring higher notes, which difoidtrs 
th^ Othole hiftromcnt to luch a manner as to produce 
the inoft horrid difeordt; and this pra£lice brings, 
tbougli ondefervcftly, the inftrument hfelf into coa« 
tempt. 

BAGUETTE, in arclutcflitre, a fmall round mould- 
tog, left fhira an aftragal, and fo called from the refem- 
blaficc it bears to a ring. 

BAHAMA, or Lucara, Islands, arc the cafttT- 
mod of the Antilles, lying in Ae Atlantic ocean. They 
are fitnated to the fouth of Carolina, between 2 2 and 
*7 d^gvecs N. I.at. and 73 and 81 drgr'-s W. 1 -ong. 

They extend along the coaft of Florida quite down to 

the- 
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tn<- iHe of Cuba, and are faid to he $oo in mm.her, 
fomc of them only trcrc rocks; hut twel-.c of iluin 
are Urge, fertile, and in nothing different from thefi'il 
of Carolina: all are, however, uniuluhited except 
Providence, which is 200 miles call of the Floiulds; 
tliongli fame others are huger and more fcriife, on 
which the Englifh have plantations. Uctwecn them 
and the continent of Florida ii the gulf of Bahama, 
or Florida, through which the Spanim galeons fail in 
their pafTdge to Europe. 

Thcfe iflands were the firil fruits of Columhu'-'s dd* 
coveries ; hut they were not known to the Englifh till 
xfiC}', wlien Captain .Srylc, being driven among them 
111 hi> piilUgc to Carolina, gave his name to one of 
(hctii ; and biing a fecund time driven upon it, gave 
it the name of Providmet. The Eagtilh, obferving 
iht adviiitagcous firuation of tbefe iflands for being a 
< IkcI: uu tiie rVench and i<p«mards, attempted to fet¬ 
tle ihcin in the reign of Charles it. Eomc unlucky 
:>vcid(UTK prevented this feiileiDcnt from being of any 
ndvant.vge ; and the ifle of Providence became a har¬ 
bour foi the Luciiniers or pirates, who for a long 
time infcited the American navigation. This obliged 
the government in 171K to fend out Captain Woodes 
Kogcr. with a fleet to diflodge the pirates, and for 
making a feiilcmeiit. This the captain effefled ; a 
foil w.ii! erev‘ltd, and an independent company was 
II, the ilbiul. Ever iiiice this lall fettlcmeiit 
ilnfv ill iiul» iwve been improving, though they advance 
but flowly. Ill lime of »ar, people gain eoiifidcrably 
by the priis<» condemmd there { and at all rimes by 
the wrecks, which lire frcfpiciit in this Ial>yrinth of 
rocks :,iid ilxWrs. 'I'he Spaniards and Americans 
e.iptiircd ilufc illnnds (lining the lall war; hut they 
were retaken by a (kiuchinent from St Augulline, A- 
pri!7. 17X3. 

bAHAIl, or Barsi, ill commerce, a weight ufed 
ID fever.il pl.iees in the- Esll Indies. 

’i'litie are tvio of Ibeli weightss one the great ba- 
bar, with wliah they weigh pepper, cloves, nutmegs, 
ginger, 5 >.r. and contains 5J0 pounds of Portugal, or 
about ^^.^ih. 9^. Mvoiidupois weight. With the 
little baliav, they weigh qui'klilwr, vermilion, ivory, 
lilk, 6ic. It contains about 437lb. avoirdupois 

WVIfJlt. 

BAIIARE!,’, an iflaud in thePerfian gnlf, Gtuated 
in E. X.ong. ^o. 0. N. I.at. 2^. o. ']^i» ifland is 
ctiif/ly icmarkahic for its pearl fi/hery, and has often 
chimged its mailers. It fell with Ormui under tbe 
dominion of the Portugtiefc, was again reftored to 
Perfia hy Thainas Kliouli Kan; and after hit death 
the confufion into which bit empire was thrown, gave 
an opportunity to an ciiterprifing and ambitious Arab 
of inking pofTeflion of the iflaud, where he fiill main- 
tains his authority. Baharen was famous for hi pearl 
hflicry even at the time when pearls were found at 
Ormus, Karek, Kafhy, and other places in the Pei- 
fian gulf: but it is now become of much greater con- 
IcqucDce; all the other banks having been exhaufted, 
while this has fuffered no fenfible diminution. The 
aiine of fifhing begins in April, and ends in Oflober. 
It is confined to a trad four or five leagues in breadth. 
The pea^^it^ at Baharen, though not To white as 
thorcdjjUlMl^ or Japan, are much larger than ihufc 
s^.lijlPlIPpjltace, and more regubrly fliapcd than 
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thofe of the latter. Tiny have a yelhiwifli colour ; but 
have ulfo jUis good quality, that they prefirve their 
golden hue, wheieat the whiter kind ioic much of tliei • 
luilrc by keeping, efpreiaUy in hot countries. Th 
annual revenue from the I'.aliarcn peuil fiflievy is cor • 
pilled ai about 157,^00!. The grcatell pan of oe 
peails that are uneven are canied lu CoiiCuiiuini pic 
ard other purls of Turkey, where the larger go to 
compufe urnsi’X nlii fur head didles, and the fnialler 
are ofed in embroideries. I’lic pirfei't pearls nmft be 
refervedfor Surat, whence they aie dillnbuted through 
all Iiidofliin. 

B.AHl,a province of Liiconia or Manilia, one of the 
Philippine iflands in the Eili Indies, bilungiiig to the 
Spaoiardt. It is remarkable for producing excelivnt 
betel, which the inhabitaiiu, Spaniards as well ns na¬ 
tives, perpetually rhew from morning ult night. It i.r 
allb tlic place where mofl of tlie (liips are built. But 
the Jtativet fuffrr much from this wink; feveral hun- 
dreds of them being oonilaiitly employed m it, on the 
mountaiai, 1)2 4it the jiort of Cavite. The king alluwK 
thefe lobourm a picce-of-eight per muiitli, with a fut - 
ficleot quantity of rice. The whole province cuntaiiis 
about 6000 tiibutAry oativet. 

BAHIA, OB Tooos 4.0$ sanctos, a province of 
Brafil in South Ameiica, belonging to the I’ortugutfe, 
and the rtcheft in Utc whole country ; but unhappily 
the air aad climate do ant comfpond with other ntuu- 
ral advantages; yet & frrtlk u tlie province in fugar 
and other ciunmercial -Birtfclcif.. that the PortugueCe 
flock hither not only M tt» It^^esttvof afflneitce, but 
atfo of plcafurc ami gnadetm. '. TEe eapital, called 
St Salviffifr, or CiviJaJ jwpuIous> mag¬ 

nificent, and Ijcyoud cotnparifiHjt^'lP^gayMd^ini' 
lent city in Brafll. It Haatiaxw « httyiiB 
14 . is (Imng by natbrCf trail, fbrd^eds udllwlya de¬ 
fended by a numerous garn(an< r'Xtconlau)S i2iboo 
■or 44,000 Fortuguefe, and a> taaBV 

negroes, befidca of dtSe^i^ cboole 

to refide in that city. ' v. - •• 

BAHIR, a Hebrew tem ors^ 

Ivfinou! ; but parttrularly ufed fen aj^wds af. the Jews, 
treating of the profound nyfteriu of the cabbal^.Jhe- 
ing the muft ancient of the Rabbiaie^ worka, . 

BAHUS, a flrong towo of Sweden, a^. capital of 
a guvernment of the {aae name, fcated on a rock in a 
finall ifland, in E. Long. 11. 40. K. Lat. yy. 52. 

BAJA, Bavjak, or Beoia, a town of the king¬ 
dom of Tunis in Africa, foppofird to be the ancient 
P'iuea of Salluft, and 0 j>pidiaif 4 ^ggea/e of Pliny. It 
was formerly, and ftill continues to be, a place of great 
tradCf and the chief market of the kingdom for corn; of 
which the adjacent territories produce fuch abiniduiice, 
that they can fiipply more than the whole kingdom 
with it; and the Tunifians fay, that if there w)« ip the 
kingdom fuch another town as this for plenty of com, 
it would become as cheap asfatid. Here isalfoa great 
annual fair, to which the mod dillant Arabian tribes 
relort with their families and flocks. Kotwitliflanding 
all this, however, the iuhabitanis are very poor, and 
great part of the land 'about the town remains uncul¬ 
tivated, through thc'crud cxadlions of the government, 
and the frequent incurfiona of the Arabs, who are very 
powerful in tbefe parts. The town {lands on the de¬ 
clivity of a lull on the road to CoolUnltna, about to 
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leagues from the northern coafit and 3C fouth-wift from 
Xunis} and hath the coimiiicncc of being well watered. 
On the high' ll part is a citadel that command* the 
vhole place, but is now of no great ftrength. The 
vVlIs were raifed out of the ruins of the ancient Vacca, 
.ar\ have fome ancient infcripiioiiB. 

#AjA, a populous town of Hungary, feated on the 
Dantibe. in E. Long. 15. 50. N. Lat. 46.40. 

BAIiL, an ancient village of Campanlu in Italy, 
between the promontory of Mifenum and Euteoli, on 
the Sinus Bnhnus; famous for its natural hot baiha, 
which ferved the we.dtliicr Romans for the purpofea 
both of mcilicinc and plcafure.—The variety of thofe 
baths, the foftnefs of its climate, and the beauty of ita 
landfcspe, captivated the minds of opulent nobles, 
whofe paflioii for hiithing knew no bounds. Abun¬ 
dance of linen, and difufc of oimmenta, render the 
pratlice Hs neceflary in modem life; but the ancienta 
performed no exercife, engaged >u no ftiidy, without 
previous ablutions, which at Rome required au euor- 
tnuus expence in aqueduda, ftovei, and MteadwMai * 
place therefore, where waters naturally heated to esery 
degree of warmth bubbled fpoaunoeolly out of the 
ground, in the pleafantelk of all iituationa, was fuch a 
treafure as could nvc be oMilMfced, , r fiadc wn this 
place in the bigbefr itMMify’CeMMnQnicttton 

with Rome wns dfo t 'pwitt nf giibt'ireighl. Hither 
at firft .wttred fee -a taeifsorai^ MnntiBa the mighty 
nilera»f (heir nerves and re- 

idtefa'aanpaigos and 
ItcdMiMecrf fsaiUand oiodcft: 
^iadidljd palace to palace with 
. feiptaiMty, .that .groitfid was 
't!MlUiai^''«i*ef7TTfii^ ■•rchiteAa, 
a*ti(l(b»vtilhlic 4 their foundations 
back from its 
remget and 
From being a 
SntAow-grew up to a 
* iaaiW ^qualified by 
an aftive 
. fn^ an iodo- 
avberc the pleafures of 
,)i^'1V^tibc.rweeuof arural hfe; 
^^lr^b^i■'liMi^i^^w^Adlnwr fa^mtbe idange1^ aeigh- 
beu^Mod^ raamt, nduke baftefol eye «f inform- 
«ra, Hocied hither «e «n}oy,life.untainted aritb 
tad trenble, 'Such aAueirce «f wealthy inhabitant* 
tendered 2ai« n much a mirark of art as k wu be¬ 
fore ttf.oaturet it* fplendour ciin be iofenvd from its 
innutneratde rains, heaps of siatwes, mofaies, ftucee, 
and other precious fragment* of tafte.—-It flouriihed 
in fuD glory down to the days of Theudoric the Gotb; 
but the^eftnxAion of tbere-nclninted palaces foUow- 
ed quickly upon the irruption of the northern conque¬ 
rors, who overturned the Roman fyftem, facked and 
burnt all before them, and deftroyed or difperfed the 
whole race of nobility. Loft of fortune l^c the Ro¬ 
mans neither the means, nuv indeed the thought, of flip- 
porting fitch expenfive cAablifhmcnta, which can only 
be enjoyed in pcrfiftion during peace end piofpcrity. 
Ko fuoDcr had apiilencc withdrawn her hand, than the 
unbridled La nidicd back upon its old domain ; moles 
and buttrefTes wete torn afundcr snd wafhedaway; 
whole promontories, with the proud towers that oucc 
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crowned their brows, were undermined and tumbled 
headlong into the deep, wljeie, many feet hehiw the 
fiirfare, pavements of ftreets, foundatium>of honfes, and 
nialTcs of waUs, may ilill be dtferied. Internal commo¬ 
tions of the earth contribiucd .ilfo largely to this gene¬ 
ral devafiation; mephitic vapours and (tagnated waters 
have Converted this favourite fest of health into the den 
of pcflilence, at IcaA duriog the cAival heats: yet llais! 
in its ruined Rate, and firipped of all its ornaments, 
ftill prefents many beautiful and flriking fubjeds fur 
the pencil. £. Long. 4y. N. Lat. 41. 6. 

BAJADOR, I cape on the well coaft of Africa, 
fottth of tht-Canny iilaud*. W. Long. ij. 2s. N. 
Lit. 37.0. .. 

BAIANUS SINUS, a bay fo c.illed from 
(Suctonius)s ^aniu £aianim, (Pliny); which was 
enlarged by ^ksfludu*, by giving entraoce to ilic fca 
htto tlie Lacus Lnernua, and Averni, oi-dcring it to 
h< etWedyarti/t Haia/, (duvtonius). \Vc 

alfo read Baiunm Lanu in Tacitus, which iomc intei- 
pret the Z^wriw*. The modern name is (iilf'i i!i J‘uz- 
Trom tlie highcll point tliat forms the bay, a 
large caflle command^i the road, where foreign fliips of 
war ufually ride at anchor, the harbour of Naples not 
being fpacioHS enough for tlie reception of a ilret; 
here they enjoy good Ihchcr, watering, and vicioaU 
ling; but in fuminer rifle the health of their criws, on 
account of the unwholvfotnencfv of the air. 

BAJAZLT I. fulcan of the Tuiks, a renowned 
warrior but a tyrant, was conquend by Tunwilane, 
•lid expofed by him in an iion cage ; the fate he had 
deftiutd (it it fajd) for his advcrfaiy it he had been 
the viflor. 

The iron cage, however, fo long .ir.d fo often re¬ 
peated as a murdt IclTon, Iia.s been )i.jidt<-d as a table 
by modern writeri', who fmile at the vnlgai credulity. 
They appeal tu the Pertian hitlory of biicrefcddin Ah, 
of which a French veriion has been given, and from 
which Mr Gibbon has colledtcd the fclKnving more 
fpecious narrative of this memorable tranfatlnm. “No 
feoner wasTimour infurined that the captivr Otlomau 
was at the door of his tent, than he gtaciouHv flipped 
forwards to receive him, leated him by liis lidi-, ar.d 
oiiogled with juft reproadie* a footlring pity fm In, 
rank and misfcMtHnc. <Alabl’ hud the emperor, 
* the decree of fate » now accomplilhrd by youi owii 
fault: it is the web which you have woven, the thoiiis 
*f the t«e which yoorfelf have planted. I w illied to 
fpire, -Uid evra to afiill, the champion of the Mol- 
)ras; you braved our threats, you defpifed our friend- 
fti^t you /oreed us to enter your kingdom with &m- 
inyinaUe armies Behold the event. Had you vxu. 
quiftied, X sra not ignorant of the fnte which you rc- 
lerS^^ siyfclf and ny troops. But 1 dil'Jain to 
retaHaie: your life mid honour are £ecure ; and I (hall 
esprefa «iy gratitude to God by my clemency to roan.' 
The royal captive ikowed fome figns of repcncaiice, 
accepted the bwmilhitioa of a robe of honour, am! em¬ 
braced with tear* his fon-Moufa, wlio, at his rcqudl, 
was fought and found among the captive* of the held. 
The Ottoman princes were lodged in a fplcndid pavj- 
l-.wn ; and the refpett of the gaard* could be lurpafled 
only by their vigilance. On the ai rival of the liaram 
from Bourfa, Timonr reflored tltc queen Drfplna and 
her daughter fo their father and hulbaud ; but lie pi- 
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BAikal. oufly required, that the Servian princtfs, who had hi- 
therlo hecn indulged in the profeflion of Cliriiliniiity'» 
fliould cmbtjcc without delay the religion ot the 
prophet. In the fcaft of victory, to witich Baja- 
set was invited, the Mojjul emperor placed a crown 
on his head and a feeptre in hia hand, with a fulcmn 
alTitraiice of reftoring him with an increufe of glory to 
the thrunv of his aacellors. But the effcA of this 
promife was difappointed by tlic fiiltan’e untimely 
death ; umidH the care of the mull Ikilful phytlcians, 
he expired of an apoplexy at Akfliehr, tlie Antioch 
ofl’ifidia, about cine montlia after bis defeat. The 
victor dropped a tear over his grave ; hu body, with 
royal pump, was conveyed to the monfolchra which he 
had creeled at Bourfa; and hit fon Moufa, after re- 
eciviiig a rich prefent of gold and Jewels, of horfet and 
aims, was invetUd by a patent in red ink with the 
kirigdi'iii of Arutolia. 

.Such is the portrait of a generous conqueror, which 
his hi'cn fxtr.icUd from his own memorials, and dedU 
catc'l to his foil und graudfou, 19 yean after his de> 
erufi ; and, iit a time when the truth was remember¬ 
ed by thoiil'aiiJs, a inanifcll fallchuod would have im- 
pin d a latire on his real cuiidu^. On the other hand, 
of the Imrih and ignuniiiiious trcainieiit of Bajarcl 
there is alto a variety of evidence. The Turkilh an¬ 
nals in paiticular, which have been cuufultcd or trau- 
fciitpcd by I.eondaviHS, Focock, and Cniiteinir, un- 
aiiiiiKniny deplore the captivity of the iron cage j and 
fi-inc credit rii.iy be .ilhiwid to national liiltorians, who 
cannot Uiginali/c tlic Tartar without uncovering liie 
Ihiime ofthrir king and touiury."—Fiom thefe op- 
pjhtu preiiiiler,, Mr Oddion thinks a fair and mode¬ 
rate conclulioii ni.iy be deduced. He is fatislied that 
biieiLfi ddiii All has f.uthfully deferibed the Crft ollcn- 
fatioiis interview, in which the conqueror, whofe fpi- 
Ilf. wire hdrmoiH/ad by luccvfs, affeCled the chaiaflcr 
of gcncrofiiy. But his mind was iiifcnribly alieuatcJ 
b) ilic uiifc.ihmable .urognnce of Bajaxet; the com- 
phunts of iiu (iictiiics, the Anatolian piinccs, wereJuA 
niicl xihciiicnl; and Timonr betrayed a defign of lead¬ 
ing his royal captive in triumph to Sam.ircand. An 
aticinpi to facilitate hiv efcape by digging a mine un¬ 
der the tent, piosokcd the Mogul emperor to impofe 
a hardier rcllraiiit; and in hiu perpetual marches, an 
iron cige on a waggon might be invented, not as a 
w.inton iiifult, hut as u rigorous precaution. Titnour 
had read io fonic fabulous hidory a ilmilar treatment 
of one ol his predcceifors, a king of Pcrfia; and Ba- 
jar.ct wns condemned to rvprcfent tlic perfun and ex¬ 
piate the guilt of the Roman Czfar. But tbe flrength 
vd his mind and body fainted under the trial, aod bis 
premature dtnth might without injudice be aferibed to 
the fevcrily of Timour. He warred not, however, with 
the dead; a tear and a fcpnkhrc were all that he could 
bellow on a captive who was delivered from hit power.; 
and if Moufa, the fon of Bajaaet, waspermiued to 
reign over the ruins of Bourfa, the grenlcll part of the 
province of Anatolia bad been reuored by ibe con- 
querofjtt their lawful fovereign. 

BAnSiAL, X great lake in .Siberia, lying between 
and 5$ degrees of north latitude. It is reckoned 
to be ^oowcrlla in length : but only 20 or to bioad, 
and in fome place* not above IJ. It is environed on 
all iidcl by high mountains. In one part ofit, which 


lies near the river rargiifin, it throws up an iuflam- BiiU, 
mable fulphurcons liquid called Miillha, which the 
people of the adjacent country burn in tlicir l.uiips. 

There arc likrwife fevcral fulphurcous fprinijs near 
this lake. Its water at a dillancc app'Mr.. of 3 Ir).. 
green colour: it is frelh ; and fo clear, that qo- 
jcfls may be feen in it bweral f.ithoms dicp. It dpes 
not begin to fiee/e till near the hiitcr end of Dicem- 
ber, atid thaws again about the bcginiiiiig of M.iy s 
from which time till .Sepumhtr, a (lup is feldoiii 
known to be wrecked on it ; but by the high winds 
which then blow, many (liipwrccks hajipen. Thi? 
lake is called by the neiglibouring pi-ople Stvi.iiiiic 
More, or the fiily J.alr ; and they imagine, that when 
ftnrms happen 011 ii, they will he preiei ved from all 
danger by complinicniing it with the title of Sta. 

When it is frozen over, people travel upon it in the 
road to China ; but they nmft be very rtiarp Ihod, 
otherwife they cannot Hand upon the i('-, which is ex¬ 
ceedingly faiootli. NolwiiliHaiidiiig that the ice on this 
lake is fometimes two ells lliick, there are Ionic open 
places in it to which tecni>cHuou8 winds will often drive 
thofe who are croffing it, in which cafe they arc irre¬ 
coverably ioH. The camels that piif^ along h.tve a 
particular kind of (hoes (liarp at bottom, and the uxeu 
have lliarp irons driven through their hoofs, without 
which it would be hnpoSi.ble bir them to pnfs. Heic 
are plenty of large ilurgeco; (tad pike; with many fcals 
of the black, but none of t^.f^ted, )uod. It coo- 
tains feveral iHands; and the'bpitlen.are frequented by 
black fables and civet cats, 

BAIL, BSI 1 . 1 UM, (from the ^74rr, which 
comes of the Creek ^sXAM.snA.wttiiH'iofUliycr iu- 
tu hands), is ufed in oiu; coufliM 
or felting at liberty 

any a^iun, cither cNll dr fof . 

his appearance at a'day 

The reafon why H U '^7 tW*' 

means die party reitrauje^^ 

of thofe that bind thawfelve* fait 

order to fafe ketping or ^tedUoft. liw'’' 
the end of bail ii toTiuJirythecaiitleminc^ C^^^^^ ' 
or render the defendaiit to prifon.' ' 

With rcfpedl to bail in ciyil cafes, it fs tob« ^ 
ferved, that tberd is V<>tb common and fpedal ban. 
Coenmou bail is io a^(w of fmaU coocornmentk .bfr 
ing called common, becabfe any furrties in that caltf 
are taken; whereM tn'-i»ufcs of greater weight, a* 
afUons upon bonds, or fpeciality. See. where the debt 
amounts to lol.^^irrW biul or furety mud be .tyikcii, 

Licb as fubiidy meu at Icafi, and they according to the 
vahte. 

The commitment of a perfon heing only for fafe 
cuiiody, wherever bail will snfwcr the fame intention, 
it ought to he taken; as in moll of the inferior crimes: 
but in felutiies, and other offences of a capital nature, 
no bail ran be a fecuriiy equivalent to the aftuai ciw 
ilody of the perfon. For what is there that a man 
may not be induced to foifeit to fave his own life i 
and what fatigfaftion or indemnity is it to the public, 
t!i« effe^a of them u-hu Lsve bailed a inurJoi-^r, 
if the murderer himfdf hr fullered to efcape with impu¬ 
nity ? Upon a principle Gmilai to which, the Athenian 
tnagiftrules, when tlicy took a fokinn oath never to 
keep a citizen in bonds that could give three fureti^s 
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•Bail, of tlie fame quality with himfclf, did ft wltli an cx- 
ecjilion to lucli as liad eniber.zlcd tlie public money, or 
fjecn Ruiliy of ircafonablc prartkes. 

V Bail may Ik* taken either in court, nr, in fomc par- 
tJtul.ir caft.--, by tbe flicnff or other niagiArate ; but 
mXflly ulvf! by the juAices of the peace. To rcfiife 
urVt'lay to bail any pctfnn bailable, is an offence a< 
gaiiill the iihnty of the fubjeft, in any inagiftrate, by 
the eonunon law ; as well as by tlic Ilatutc Wtllm. i. 

3 E<lw. T. e. 1 auii llie hithr.is eorftru aft, 3» Car. II. 
C. 2 . And, Icil tlic iiitcnliou of tin. law (lioiild be 
fiiiftjattd by the Jufliccs retjuiring bail to a greater 
amount rb.in the nature of the cafe clcmatidi, it ia ext 
piefJy Uicljied by flatute l W. and M. It. 2. c. «. that 
exeeifire bail inigbt not to be required ; though vrhat 
bail lliall be called exfcjfive, snull be left to the courts, 
on cuniiilernig the circumltanccs of the cafe, to deter¬ 
mine. And on the other hand, if the nagiftraU takes 
iiifutHcicnt bail lie is liable to be fined, if the criminal 
doth not appear. 

In civil cafes, every defendant is bailable. Sat it is 
olbenvifc in 

Crimiiiit! matters. Regtilarly, aU ofiVnees, either a- 
guiiilt the common law or ad of parliatneiit, that are 
below felony, tlie oflender ought to be admitted to 
bail uiilefs it be prohibited by Tome fpecial ad of par¬ 
liament.—By the ancietit common law, before and 
finoe the Couquefl, all felonTee wert bailable, till mur¬ 
der was excepted by ilatitte; folbatperfons might be 
admitted to bail aumll In every cafe. But the lla- 
tutc 'Weft. 1. 3 Ed. I. c. If. takes away the power 
of bailiog in treafro^. and in divers iudaoees of felony. 
The,fi(ltMet.23 't- * X’h. Sc 

Mar. c. tj-zgate farlbct^ regulftioDS in this matter: 
and upon.ibe whfOle'jve atay coUed, that no juifticcs of 
the ^eac«'«ail bally' X. Upon an aeeufatibn of treafon: 
rtor, a. Of '' 3 *' Xn cafe of manflaugliter, 

If the'pri&ndr' be’^£|ii^,tTC,ilayer, and not hardy fu- 
rpedUd t»lKB atfjrindlameDt lx found agninfl 

Jiim I nor; 4> Such as, being enmnitted for felony, 
have broken piiftio | becivfe it not only carries a pre- 
fAinp^n of gdlltt but is alb fuperadding one felony to 
.adotner I'^i. Perfens outlawed a 6 Such at have ab- 
jbred the fealoi f 7- Perfoni taken with the mainour, 
or in the faft felony t 8. Perfoni charged with ar- 
Ton : 9. Excenmunicated peH<!Wi, taken by writ de 
fxeommumra^p i all whkh ire clearly iMt ad- 

milfible to bail by.lhe jufticea. Others are of a du¬ 
bious nature; as, lo. 'Phievet openly defamed and' 
known: ii. Perfons chafed with ocher felonies, or 
roanifeft and enormous oMncca, not being of good 
fame : and, 12. AcceiTories to fdony, that labour un¬ 
der the fame want of reputation. Thefe fcHn to be 
in the diferetton of the jufticcs,-whether bsilable or 
not. The la(l clafs are fuch as nmj be bailed upon of¬ 
fering fufiicient furcty ; at, 13. Perfons of good fame, 
charged with a bare fufpicioti of manflaughter, or o- 
thcr infamous homicide : 14. Such perfons being 
charged with petit larceny or any felony, no: before 
fpecified : or, 16. With being acedTory to any felony. 
Lailly, It is agreed, that the court of king’s bench 
(or any judge thereof lu time of vacation) may bail 
for any crime whatfoever, be it treafon, murder, or 
.any other offence, according to the circumflanccs of 
xbe cafe. And herein the wifdom of the bw it: very 


manifell. To allow bail to be taken commonly for Bnil ' 

fuch cnormons crimes, would greatly tend to elude the -i' _ 

public jiiflicc ; and yet there are cafes, though they 
rarely happen, in which it would be hard and tinjiill 
to confine a roan in pilfiin, though acculed even of the 
grcatcH offence. The law has therefore provided one 
court, and only one, which has a difcrctionary power 
of bailing in any cafe s except only, even to this high 
junfdifliou, and of roiirfc to all inferior ones, fuch 
perfuDS as are committed by cither lioufe of parlia¬ 
ment, fo long as the feffion lafts ; or fuch as are com- 
mitied for contempts by Jtny 'o^fic king’s fuperior 
courts of juftice. See Law, Part 111 . N“ xxxvi. 47. 

Cliri of thi BiiHy is an officer belonging to the 
court of the king’s bench : he files the hail pieces ta- 
ken in that court, and attends for that purpofe. 

Baic, or Bale, in thd fea language. The reanicn 
call throwing the water by hand out of the (hip’s or 
boat's hold, bai/itg. They alfo call thofe hoops lh.'.t 
bear up the tilt of a boat, its Ms. 

BAILIE, >n Scots law, a judge anciently ap¬ 
pointed by the king over fuch lands not crcAed into 
a regality as happened to fall lo the crown by for¬ 
feiture or otherwife, now aholifhed. It is alfo the 
name of a magiffraic in royal boroughs, and uf the 
judge appointed by a baron ovei hinds ereAed into a 
barony. Sec T-aw, Part III. N^csriii. A, 7. 

BAiLIP’F (/•rt.Vr'VMr), from the I-Vtiich ivKil /-iiy- 
tiff, that is, pT.Tj;i\us pruvindt ,- and as the names, fo 
the office itfelf was aiifwieahle to that of Trance ■, 
where there are eight parliamentii, which are high 
courts from whence there lies no appeal, and withiu 
the preciiiAs of the fiveral p.vit*. of thiit kingdom 
which btlotig to each parliament tlurc arc I'evcral pro¬ 
vinces to which juftice >9 adminillered byccitjin idli- 
cers called bailiffs; and in England there are (everat 
counties in wluch Juilice hath heen adininilU-red to the 
inhabitants by the officer who is now called (brnff or 
vifeaunt (one of whicli names defeende from tht .‘^.ixons, 

»hc other from the Normans) ; and though the flicnff 
is not called bniliff, yet it is prob.ible that wa? unc of 
his names alfo, becaufe the county is often calhd hi. 
liva. And in the flatute of Miigna C'liail.i, c-ap. -iS. 
and 14 Ed. HI. c. 9. the word /i>i/^/’feenis to compriji* 
as well Iheriffs as bailiffs of huiidicd.'i. As tlir realm 
is divided into counties, fn every county is divuiid in¬ 
to hundreds; within which in ancient times the pi-opK' 
had julirce miaiflered to them by ihc uffiet rs of evciy 
hundred. But row the hundred courts, cncepi cert.im 
franchifes, are fwallowed in the county-courts; and the 
bailiff’s name aud office is grown into contempt, they 
hong generally officers to Icrve writs, kc. within ihi k 
libeities. Though, in other refpeds, the name is flill 
)» good eftcem: for the chief magiflrate.s in diverc 
towns are callled iai/iffs or bailiM { and fumeiimrs the 
perfons to whom the Sting’s caflles are committed are 
termed bsuHffs, as the ha\^of Dovrr C/iftle, See, 

Of the ordinary bailiffs there are feverj forts, viz. 
ibcnlTs bailiffs, bailiffs of liberties, 8cc. 

bherifTs bailiffs, ot (hcrifPs officers, srccitherbailiffi! 
of hmidreds, or fpccial bailiffs. Bailiffs 0/ hundreds 
arc ofheets appointed over tliofe relpvftive diflridls by 
the flieriffs, to colledl fines therein; to fummon juries,; 
to attend the Judges and juflices at the alCzes, and quar- 
Icr-filfions; and alfo to execute wziti and procefs in 
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the fereral hundreds. But as thtfo are g^erally plain Jlvry of IleUani from 16(^9 
and not thoroujlily flcilful in this latter parf^f 
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tnen, 

their office, that uffrrving writs, and nuking arrelli 
and executions, it is novr ufual to join fpecial bailtiTs 
V'iih them; who arc generally mean perfont employed 
Jiy the flicnffi on acc»>unt only of their adroituofs and 
drstoity in hunting and feizuig of tlivir pifj. 

Bailiffii of lihcrties arc thole bulilTs who are ap> 
pointed by every lord within his liberty, to execute 
prncefa, atul do iueh office's therein as the bailiff errant 
doth at large in the county f but bailiffs errant or iti¬ 
nerant, tu go up and down the eouatf to ferve procefs, 
arc out bf ufc. 

There arc alfo bailills of fsrefte, and bailiffa of ma< 
iioit), v;ho dired hulbsnciry, fell treet» gather reuts, 
p.iy quit-rents, 'fcc. 

lVater~Biiii iTfi an officer sppoinCrd in «U wort* 
town'., fur tlic fcurchiog of lhip«, ntbering the 4 du jlbr 
»i)c}ioi-Hge, £(c. aud arreffing perumafor debt, See. cm 
the vv,iti.'r. 

HAILII (David), painter erf perfpe£li«e viewtand 
portraiu, was the Ton rff Peter Ballii, an aitiff <tf fome 
note ; and was bom at Leyden in I5f4< Trom 'his 
father he karned tu draw aud {{(dgn : but he was af- 
icrwardr; placed under the care of Adrian Verborg, and 
coi'tiTiuid with him for fume time; and wh.en he 
quitted chat maker, lie lliidicd to muob greater advan- 
tiigv with Corn«.liiiB Vsiidervuurt, an excellent portrait 
painter, and with b'tn he fpent atiovc lix-years. As 
A'.iiidervixirt poffi'flVd many capital paintings of feme 
pri al nraders, Uaihi, fur his own im]>roTen>t.'nt, copied 
tluni with critical rare and ohfervation, and purricu- 
laily copied one perfpeifive view of the inlide (rf a 
rlnirch iiriginatly painted by Stcnwyck, which he fi- 
iiilht'd iviib I'uch accuracy, that even Stenvryck him- 
fi-lf cuntd fcarce determine which was the original, or 
which the copy, when both were placed before him. 
ric travelled through feveral parts of Italy to fee the 
works of the celebrated makers of that country, trail for 
(I few years rclided at Rome; and abroad, as -well 'n 
in hi6 own cuuniry, the corrcfinefi of his drawing,«nd 
the delicate handling and'fminiing of Kin pictures, pro- 
• ured liim employment, admirers, and friends. In the 
latter part of bit life he difeontinued painting, and on¬ 
ly (Irciv portraits on vellum with a pen, which he 
heightened with black lead, and gave them wonderful, 
force and roundnefs. He died tit l6^. - 

BAILIWICK, that liberty wbiihiseittmptrffTWft 
the (hetiffof the county? over which Bberty tKeliM 


to tit fftue if Nme^iita in BallUul 
fCyy, 4 vois. tamo j Lnei nf iht Smuts, 3 voU. fulit, . H 

which he prufcfTcJ to linvc purged from f.tblos; 
tatHsdei SjjUvunt, whtih he extended to y vols. laniqj 
and 7 lst lift of Det Ciirtti, 2. vuls. 410, which hc/a- 
bridged, and reduced to i vol. i2mo. f 

BAILLEUL, a tuwiiof Franat, in the carIJuu of 
Flaiidert, formerly very ftrong, but now without any 
foitifications. It hits been fevt-ia] times borut by ac- 
cideni, and contains now only about ^c-s huufes. L- 
Lniig. 2. yy. N. Lat.40. 35. 

BAILMENT, in law, is o delivery of goods in 
trnft, upou a contra^, cxprcITcd or iuiph d, thr.t the 
truft lhall be faithfully excc-uicd on the part iif the 
bailee. ^ As if elutli be delivered, or (in our legal d,a. 

. 4 ed} bailed, to a tailor to m.ikr a fu<t of clothes, he 
has it upon an htiphed coiitrafl tu render it again when 
mode, and tlrjt in a wurkinnniy manner, if money ur 
guods he delivered tu a cuenMuu carrier to convey 
froin Oxford to LAndoo, or from Glafgow to Edin- 
he is under « commit in Uw to pay, or 
carry them to the perfon apj>ointed. If a horfe ur 
•iher goods be deltvercd to an iim-kucper ur his fer- 
be is.'bound to -koep rbetn fnfoly and reftore 
'them when hn -giteft ioaves'^e buurc. If a man takee 
iu « Kotfe, vr other to graze and depafturc in 

bis grounds, which the law caDs a^mtnl, he takes 
fhem upon un-iiHpIted eoUtnCA-to return them on de- 
nafld to the owner- H a jMtsnbFUiur receives plate or 
jewels as « pledge repayaaent of 

tnoney lent ibereuu upnm 

■Kn,expi>efB«untnit <ir.^OiMJ!tiq0;i^:n(ftbrc them if Hk 



.'dn.^ne 


pledj^r -perfotjns'.l^ 
time s -for tlie f}^ uatctt^uit 
tifefui rag ula timti axe Mde 1» j 

A nd fn, if a kndtoi^ 

Ttih officer for Macs,, 
in (be haOTla of Ae 
«n imydiefl conf^iifi vnjaw op- 
■of the d^t, C uty, and 
orwheo XbU, to render teak’tte 
-debwrapy thng to’hu friew-te- 
Teiver n'bouadtw 

-Binjy facid, tWIn Ae .aBiaao ;time;{ui 
‘forwpy debage or^'^it by ac- 

<iden( pr vnSertodkfo 

■keep it only with tl^iApfrCl'^'^'ki* goedai aod 
tbeo he Iboo.ld not.-fsMwbfipeypblc fur'tbeTt -or other ac- 
’^denta. ^«t oow^'-bra^imnsto be feMled on tvnoch 



'If 4^ 


■thereof appoints hia own bailiff,, with the'Bkc,power '-mowT^jiii foofiag tiAat fuch a general bailment 
within his precinfl as an.)uider-ffierrff-«xerci£M trader -will DOt'cbtrge tbeodSM in(li any kns, ualefe H hap- 

'_A___ ^ •_ _ A _a i- . 


the flicrrff of tiic county 1 or it figarfica tbe prwindl 
oFa bailiff, or (he place within w 4 ueh 4 Ht}unfdidien'ia 
terminated._ 

BAILL^* (Adrian), « ;m|w learned Trem^ wri¬ 
ter and ci|JBborn m 1-^9 atf he village of Neuvffle 
near Bsao^^ro 'Picardy, -His panats were too poor 
to give'him aiptep^'cdoMtion, which bowever he oh- 
taiMd by the tavour tfffhe bifltop wf‘Beauvais, who 
tdberwards praleftted him -with a TmtlllwicBrage. In 
ndSo, he wat.am«inted]ibreriaa to M. de Lamoignon 
wdvecatc-geueru to-theynrlrtment of Pari* ? of whofe 
jbbrarydreTMde lacojutitK index in jy vols. folio, ell 
wmtttn^i^ his-ownbaiTd. He died in 1706, after 
wittTsj^Snty'Wwks, tbe principal of wbicb arc, i 1 H'h 


pens dry graft liegtefi, vrixkh is ct^nied to be an evi- 
■^nce of fraud : but if the bailee imdeif>dtcs fpcciallj' 
to keep^ra goods fifriy-Aiid.lccurely, be is bound to 
-anfwer atl'perils and dasihgeS (bat may befal them for 
want of the fame care witBvrbicb apnident man would 
keep his own. 

BAILOj thui thcy. ftyle at Conffantinoplc the aiti- 
baffadur bf (lie republic of Ventce, who rvhdes at the 
Bortc. This minifferf-bcTidesbib political charge, a^a 
there the part df a confiil of Aknice. 

BAINBRIDGE (Dr John), an eminent’phyliciiMt 
and affronvmer, bom at Afliby de la Zoueb in Lci- 
«fter(hirc, « 15S2. He taught a grammer fchool for 
foine years, and prafttfed phyfie, employing hisletfnre 

Ucurs 
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SkiocKO limtrs in uflrenoRiy, which was Lis fatbO: lie : at and mnre dij;tilil!c. 

,11, L-iijrtli he Temovtd to London, wai iidoi'.ti-d a fellow 
Bauhip. .-oilcgi'of phyficiana, and raifed his charjkiltr by 

” liii; ...icnplion of the comet in ifti?. The nexl year 
Sn Henry Savilc appointed him Ins firft prnAJor o^ 
oflronoiiiy at Uxford ; and the nja'.tcrs and /cUows of 
ba rton college made him foil junior, apd thep fiipc- 
rior, leader of Linacic’;. lc‘^ure. He died in 1 ^ 3 ^ 
having wri ten many works, fiiini of wbieb have never 
lueii pultlillud : but ihe M>SS. sire prtrervtd in llir Ii» 

•braiy of Tniiity college, Dublin. 

IIA lOCAO, A copper coin, current al Rome, and 
thiougho'il the whole Ante of the church, tea of which 
.make a julio, and a liuiidred a Roman crown. 

DAIRAM, or RciaAst. a Turkilh wo'd which 
fignifii-s a folemii fcaft. The Mahometans have ti*'.o 
.Bairntna, the Great and the J.iitJe. Tlir Link Biprani 
is properly that held at the clofe of the fafi fbaipaztOi 
beginning with the firft full n\ck>p in \he /ollowing 
rnonih HUawal. This is called i.a Arabic/^^r/^e/s, 
or iht Fn^ of brtuling th* F<\f » by European jrriters, 
tht Turkfl Eajiert hecauic it fueceeds kanutan, 
which is their Lent, piQce pfiially the Orftft Ji^am, 
becaufe obferved with jp-cac eeretnony jtnd rmking at 
.CoiilUniinuple^ and .through TMrk<7< Ipree days, 
and iu kerfia for five or iia days, .at IraA by the eunt* 

.monytruple, to make them^yes ^ipi^/or the mor- 
tiQ^atlon pf the prepedinj; j®<Mi;lh.^'rhe fcaJl com- 
,mcacing.i/i^h the new aappii.jjjip! very 

fcrupuloui .to obferviM the tiipc when the new moon 
commences; tp which pu^&> obfervers arc fent to 
ihe ^ .the shouptaios, who tlie ntoBcnt 

they ;^y..t 9 j; fppoaraitoe g. sap' mooiaj run (e the 
eigr,jtndj|^ai«.i!^i.y»t^,,«« welcome pewa i’* as it 
is .the iof .,b^npiitf the feiU.rity.rT-The Grrat 

fimtitm, thajt.h^^i^y pilgrims at Mec- 

pf of Dh.u Uwtjia, :^ben the 

Wng^t^ Thi»« called 

db’r^ted io memory ^f 'Ow fsertuce of A- 
e fonO^ctdecaud with' lt great viclim. 

$y.;]t\(rM>«an wriUrs it;n c.al|i^ the fiairam, as 
W itfkep' kotice of ^ the generality ..of llte 
vi^aarc not flru^ w^th it, becaufe the cere- 
ooAin, .4); w ol^erved iv>i<b4r.frc perfunaicd at Mecca, 

4>be only iCeeae pf the Xqleg^ity. ^ the fe^ of 
.,BaikMPbAfWr .thcowi^ one after another, 

jHttb jthe«alUT ^ Mhvt,,th!? vf^aUy kill one pr .more 


BAer. 
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In rcaliry, it dlfpoffs it for frti- 
trcfadlion ; fo that, unltls trikcii in time, baited flelh 
U foon loft. But 9 fpu'it of barharifiu had the great- 
(;& (hare in luppoiiing tne fport: bulls arc kept on pur- 
pofe, ar.t} exhibited as ftanding fjiertaclus for the public 
entcrtainiDcnt. The poor bealta have not fair play: 
they are not only tied down to a Hake, with a collar 
about their necks, and a Ihurt rope, which give) them 
Slot above fptir or live yard* play ; but thw are d.faim- 
ed too, and tbe (ips of their burns cut ou, or covered 
svith leather, to prevent their hurting the dogs. In 
thisfport, the chief aipt of the dog is to catch the 
bull by the^iofe, jiid hold him down •, to which end 
be will even creep on bis belly : the bull's aim, on ibc 
contrary, if, wkh $^1)4 induftry, to defend bis iiu.fi ; 
in ordCTlb ^bicl), Ixe tlimfts clofe to the ground, 
wlicre his horns arealCo a» rpsdinrfs to tofs the dog.— 
Bull-bai^g was iieft iotitiduced into England as au 
jiaufeiBcnc in the reign of IJang John, about i soy. 

BAJULU.S, ajt ancient ofUccr in the court oi the 
.Qzeek enjperor?. Tlicrcwcre fcveral dcgucb of hajtili; 
ijh the grand bajulutt who was preceptor to thi cm- 
peipr} and the flmplc iujull, who were fub-prectpiors. 
The wwd is derived fioiii the Latiu verb iiiji/farr, 
“ to carry or bear a thing on the arms or on the flior.l- 
dtrs and the origin of the oiTicc is thus traced by 
antiquaries. Children, and ifpccially ibole of loiidi- 
tinii, bad Anciently, brfide their iiurfc, a woman c.-illcJ 
gfr« 7 fl, ar appears from fcvcial puilages of T('iiulli.ia j 
when weaned, or ready to be weaned, they had men 
to carry them about and take care of them, who were 
.coiled .er/'ti// aud bajulip a gfremlo */ bajuluihfa. Hence 
it is, that governors of princes and gretit lords were 
^iU dcnomiiiaU'd Ijj-jli, aud their fh.irge or govein- 
ment even after fiitir pupils weic gi.nvn t..o 

big to be carried about. The word palled in the fame 
(fpfc into Greece. 

BA/Vt-os is aUd ufed by Latin svriters in the fever.il 
other fenfes wherein aAiLirr is ufed among us. 

Bajulus was alfo the name of a couviutn.il oflicer 
in the ancient moiiallcrieB, to whom belonged>he charge 
of gathcru^ aud diftributing the money .and leg.icies 
jeft fur maUet aod ubits; whence he was alfo diiiorni- 
nated fytdas ol'iiuum noo9r.um. 

BAKEN, a large and hsndfomc town of Alia ill 
Ikbe EaA Indies, in the kingdom of Ava. E. Long, 
^..p. Lat. tp. 35. 

SASiE.R (Sir ^ioliard), author of the Chronivle 


4l>cep, fomca goat, hujla^ ar,^iw& aPA nd; And af- , of tbb Kings of Kpgland, was bum at ScfUnglarlt, 

. *# . - i* .A _ 0-1- _ _ _ . k. * ^ ' - ^<-1 A r. - 1 


^.giving a part thereof to the ftoor, eat tbc.teft with 

.theirfi^d** The 

,{econd is a day of reft. Pii the third, they &c pdt ..90 

>hcir return Ww* 

BAIKO;yT. SecBiWo.oj. 

BAIT, .amdQg implies .a ftjbftanee pro- 

jer to he iuftcaed .to la .kopk, in orib;r tu caiqb 4be 
.ddTcrcnt forts of>ftjh. .Sec Fishin-c. 

BA.IT.INC, the afi of fnudler nr weaker bcalU 
AttAckiug Bod hart^og greater And ftionger. Id this 
.prnb: wc bear exf the bailing of bulls or lopars by ma- 
fliiTs or bull dogs with fiiorl qufes, that they may take 
ibe better hold. ' 

Utility is pled in JaftificAtion of This 

Ainimsl is rarely kilUd without being firft baited ; the 
.(b 4 b‘lg atul CACrcifc whereof outUs h|s ftelli icDdccer 


m 

r!. 


.Kent, About the .year 1568. After gtnnxi: ilnou. 

ufuAl cop^ qf academical Uan.ing at Hart-liall. 
.%! Oxford., be trAwHcd intu foreign parts; and upon 
boipc was .created maurr of arts, and iuun 
in tfoj, received From King Janus I. the ho- 
AMpr.^fjenightbemd. In 1620, be was high Ihvilif of 
.Oxfordliure.} bat engaging tu pay fvmc of the debt'. 
of.hU.wife’s family,Kc was reduced to poverty, and 
.obliged to beteJithi 7 kU'forftichi:r lo the Fleet prifon, 
,where he compofcd-leteral hooks; among which arc, 

1. Mcditatioaa and Difauidtionsoo the Lord’s Prayer. 

2 . Meditaiiuus, See. on uveral uf the Pfalms of David. 
5. Meditaliops, and Prayers upon the/even Day* of the 
Week. 4. Cn/o Adri^utu/,.or-Ca^o’s.Moral Dillichs 
varied, &c.—Mr Granger.obferyes, .that his .Chroni¬ 
cle of the Kings of Eng^aiid was ever rnorc-cjlccmcd' 

by 
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B*kcr. ty readers of a lower clafs than by fuclt e» had a cri. 
tical knowledge of hiftory. The language of it was, 
in this reign, called polite ; aod it long maintained its 
reputation, cfpecially among country gentlemen. The 
author feems to hare been fometimes more Hudious to 
ple.-ife than to inform, and with that view to have fa- 
erificed even chronology ilfelf to method. In 1658, 
l^dw.trd Philips, nephew to Milton, publidted a third 
edition of this work, with the addition of the reign of 
Charles I. It has been fevcral times reprinted fmee, 
and is now carried as low as the reign of George 1 . 
I’lr Richard alfo tranflatcdfeveral works from the French 
and Italian ; and died very poor, in the Fleet prifoa, 
on the i8ih of February 1645. 

BaKta (Thomas), an eminent mathematicUa, wtl 
born at Ihun in Somerfetflure about t^e year IIS25, 
and t ntcred at Magdalen hatl, OxoD, in 1640} after 
which he was vicar of Biihop’s Kymmet, in X)evoil> 
fhire, where lie wrote The Gewnetrical Key, or the 
Gate uf Ecjiiations unlocked ; by which he guned a 
coididerahle reputation. A little before Iris doth, the 
members of the Royal Society fent him fame mathe* 
matical queries, to which lie returned fo fatisfaAory an 
anfwrr, that they prcfeiltcd him a medal with an in* 
feription full of honour and rcfpc^I. He died at Bi* 
Ihop’s Nymmct on the Jth of June 1690. 

r>AKMi (Thomas), a very ipgenioOs and learned 
antiquary, defcemled from a family ancient and well 
tfteeincd, dtftinguiftied by its loyalty and aiFcAion for 
the crown, was born at Crook in 1656. He was edu> 

I ated at the free fchool at Durham, and thence remo¬ 
ved to Si John's college Cambridge in 1674. He pro¬ 
ceeded li. A. 1677; M.A. 1681; was defied fellow 
M,iich ifi79-8o; ordained deacon by Bilhop Compton 
lit London December so. i68y; prieft by Bifliop Bar. 
hivv of Lincoln December 19. ifl86. Dr Watfon, tu¬ 
tor of the college, who was nominated, but not yet 
Conficralcd, bilhop of St David’s, offered to take him 
for his clinpliiin, which he declined, probably on tlit 
prolped of a like oU'er from Lord‘Crew bifliop of Ditr- 
hum, which he foon after accepted. His Lordfliip 
collated him to the redory of Long-Newton in bis 
diucere, and the fame county, June 1687 ( and, al 
Dr Grey wan informed by fome of the bilhop’s family, 
intended to liave given him that of Sedgeficld, worth 
bool, or 700I. a-year, with a golden prebend, had' 
he not incurred his difpleafure and left,his family fcr 
Ttfufing to read King James Il.’s dtcUralion for libUr-, 
ty of confcience. The bilhop, who diforaced him for 
tills ret'ufal, and was excepted out of William’# 

pardon, took the oaths to that king, and kept his hi- 
Ihopric till his death. Mr Baker refigned LOTg-New-.. 
ton Augull 1.1690, refuling to take the oathst and 
retired to hia fellowihip at St John’s, in which he tat 
protcited till January ao. 1716-1 7 » when, with uiie 
and twenty othera, he «ai difpolleffed of it. After 
the palling of the Rcgiftcring Aft > 725, he was defirtd 
to regiller hie annuity of 40I. which the laft^ ad re- 
qiiired before amended and explained. Though 
this annuity, Ipithim by his father for his fortune, 
with aol. per •noum oat of hie coUivries by hie filler 
brother from the day of ,his death Auguft 1699, for 
the remaining part of the kafe, which terminated at 
■Vt'hilfontide 17*3, was now his whole fubfillcnce, he 
could OQt'be p^jQ^ed on to fecure bimfclf agaiuft the 

1 


aA. He retained a lively refentment of his depriva. Bakefi 
tions ; and wrote himfcli' in all his books, as well "“v"" 
ill thofe which he gave to the college library, Joriu} r- 
jeclut, and in fome ejfftui reSor. He continued to rc- 
fide in the college as commoner mailer till his death, 
which happened July a. 1740, of a paralytic llroke, 
being found on the floor of bis chamber. In the af¬ 
ternoon of June 29. being alune in hia chamber, he 
was flruck with a flight apopledtic fit; which abating 
a little, he recovered his fcnlrs, and knew all about 
him, who were hia nephew Burton, Drs Bedford and 
Heberdeo. He feemed peifctlly fatibfied and tcfigned ; 
and when Dr Bedford defirvd him to take fome medi¬ 
cine then ordered, he declined it, faying, he would 
only take his ufual fullenance, which his bedinaker 
Vnewthetimes aud <}uantities of giving: he was thank¬ 
ful for the xriedion and care his friends ibowed him } 
but, hopbg the time of his difTolntion was at hand, 
wouM by ns aexn#.endeavour to retard it. His clif- 
ovderiocecafed, and the third day from this feizure he 
departed. Being appointed 00c of the executors of 
hia ddeft brotlie^s will, by which a large fum was be¬ 
queathed 4 e pious u£u, he prevailed on the other two 
executors, wtre bii other brother Francis and the 
Hob. Charles Moutague, tolaf out I310I. of tlic mo- 
ney upon an eftat^'to bx fettled upon St John’s college 
for 'fix exhlbitknwrsr Hn likntifo gave the cfcllcge 
10^, for the confideiatiira.ofLril- a-jcar '(t1)en only 
legal iatercA) for hu .'IsSeiia^ .to the Ubi^ feveral 
choice books, both priBtddtiBd MS.'nt(KhiU, a^ coins; 
bcfidei what he left to st which were ” all 

fuch books, printed and- idS,;«t'.hie had,; and were 
wanting there.” All tihu4>ii(r Batec’ plaited was, 

1. ” Reflexions onLearaiug, Ihpisisiq^ ^.utfuSiriehcy 
thereof in its feveral,fMittctriae#, ovMtee the 

ufefulncrs and neceSty-of 1 U»ihSiqs<vtid^ 

( which went through' ei^f .ed#wiM'.iad 

in liis ” Method 

lifh dalTtci for piwity 

face to Bilhop rilbei^ Funem Brtmaa: for- MMtaF^’ 
Cuuntela of Richmond and Derby, 17064 tndiw 
out bis name. Dr Grey had :.tlfe bri||ina} M^.of . 
in hia own bands.- The latter psotf is a fuScim fpeU-!-'- 
cimenof the editor’s-duB ia aatk{uTies to malceta' 
regret-that he did notliw to pidriilh'lus **KiAory>(^ 

Si John’s CoUeR fro* thofwBsdatioo'.Qf-^ 8t JohaV 
home to the prefent tntet; fome becafioaaland hiei- 
daotal^icount of thco&taafihc univerflty, andof fuch' 
prsiRite colkgei JO eeasmuokation or iatoKourfo 
w*U> the old hottCe or ot^legSf coUeSed prbmpidly from 
MSS. and carried oa Xstongh a fucceflUm of ma^rsto 
the end of Bilhop OuBokjp aiafterihip, 1670.” The 
dr^nal, fit for the preft, is among the Harkian MSS. 

N* 7028. His MS. cokeAlons relative to the hiftory 
and antiquities of thcunivp'Ctyof Cambridge, amount¬ 
ing to 39 volumes in folio and three in quarto, are di- 
vioed betwcni the Britilh Mufsuiu and (he public libra¬ 
ry at Cambridge; the former pofTelfeB 23 volumes, which 
he bequeathed to the earl of Oxford, hit friend and 
patron; the latter 16 in folio and three in quarto, 
which he bequeallied tn fhr Mniv^rrtfy. Dr Knight 

ftylce him *< the greateft mailer of the antiquities of 
this our univcrfity and Hearnc fayt, OptanJum «Ji 
ill fua tjvoqut tnUtSttnea tie anliquiltUilm CaBtairi^in* 
ftl'iu juris /aeial ^'Iki Cl- Baierust qviffe qui eruJi’ 

lione 
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tlouf famma judicUqnt acri et fuhatlo p^llettt, Mr Baker 

i 'litcndeH fymethinj like an Athene Cdn/airigien/ej, on 
lie jilan of the /(ihent O^nnicnjh, 

IUkek (PicBf), an ingenious and diligent natii> 
raliil, was bom iu F!c«-ftri.ct, l.ondon, either near 
the end cif the lalV, or very early in the beginning of 
llit^ prtfent, century. Hu father’# profellion in not 
known; hut liis mother was, in her time, a midwife 
of great pr.iftice. He was brought up under an emU 
«enC bookMlir who preceded the elder Podfley in the 
bufiiiefs of a houkfeller ; in which, however, he ap» 
pears not to have engaged at all after his apprentice- 
fliip; or, if he did, it was loon relinqulflied by him : 
fur tlioiigli It was in his power to have drawn away all . 
his inaRer's hell cuilumers, he would not fet up againft 
him. Mr Baker being of a philofophical turn of 
mind, and having diligently attended to the methods 
which might be praflicable and ufeful in the cure of 
dammeriug, and efpecially in teaching deaf and dumb 
perfous to fpeak, he made this the employment of hi» 
life, hi the prr;fecution of fo valuable and difficult an 
uiidei-taking, he wai very fuccefaful; and feverat of 
his pupils, who are dill living, bear teftimony to the 
ehilit^ and good elTcfl ef hii inftrufliona. He mar¬ 
ried Sophia, youiigeft daughter to the famoua Daniel 
Defoe, who brought hiss two fons, both of whom he 
fiirvivcd. Ou the a9th of January 1740 Mr Baker 
was elefled a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries ; 
and, on the I3th of March following, the fame ho¬ 
nour was coDferred'sMarbim by the koyal Society. 
In 1744,, Sir Godfrey Copley's gold medal was bellow, 
ed upon him, ibr having, by hia microfcopscal experi- 
mcDta on the cvyMIlunioai and conhgurttions oh fa- 
line pattt«ln/'fni}imd'tI\«>mo^ cctraordinary difeo- 
very during-^'al: yewi Haviog led a very ufeful and 
hononfaHa be died at hit apartments in the Strand 
et-i^e a774, beiagthen above 70 

7ear»'4^a|e,.. :{&i'a^ bad been dead fame time 
M&fe f abo^M kfb only one.gTUndfoU,. William Baker, 
'wlM'^i^jb9il<'¥ebnisi7 17. 1763, and to whom, on 
blt i^g'lpabe age of «.i he bequeathed the bulk of 
im i^ItVKsi^Wbira he had acquired by hit profeflion 
’bf^teaebiag deaf and -dumb perfoni to {peak. Hit 
fitmicftra,'printed booka (bat not MBS.), curiuritiei 
and coneAiont of every fort,, he ditefted ffiould be 
fold, which wat accordingly ddae.. .Hit fine coUedioa 
of native and foreign fbffil*, pctnfa£liona,.lheIlt,.coraIt, 
i«getables, o'ci, &e. with fome 'aiitiquitiei an other 
curiofitiet, were fold by auSion March <77^, and . 
Use nine following dayl. He war buried at be d^red 
in an unexpenhve manner^ m the’churchyard of Bi ' 
Mary-le-llrand t within which church, on the fboth 
wall, he ordered a fmall tablet to be ereAed to fait 
tnrmary. •• An infeription for it (he faid) would 
probnbly be faund among his papers; if not,, he hoped 
fome learned friend would write one agreeable to truth." 
Thia friendly office, however, remains as yet to be 
performed. Mr Baker was a coiiftant and ufeful at¬ 
tendant at the meetings of the Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies, and in both was frequently chofen one of 
the council. He was peculiarly attentive to all the 
new improvements which were made iu natural Lnence, 
and very folicitous for the profecu'.ion of them. Se¬ 
veral of hia communicatione are printed in the Fhilo- 
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fophical Tranfaftiona i and, befides the papers writ¬ 
ten by himfelf, he was the means, by his extcnfive'' 
corrcfpondencc, of conveying to the Society the i*itilli.i 

? ;ence and obfervations of other inquilitive and philu- 
uphical men, both at home and abroad. The Socie¬ 
ty for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, is under Angular obligations to otir worthy 
naturalift. As he was one of the earlicft mrtnbn-s uf 
it, fo he contributed in no fmall degree to its nfe and 
edabliOiment. At its firil inlUlution he officiated for 
feme time graft/ as fecretary. He was many yearv 
chairman of the committee of accounts; and he took 
an aAive naR io the general deliberations of the .So¬ 
ciety. He drew up a Ihon account of the original of 
this fociety, and of the concern he himfcll' lind in 
forming it { whieh was read before the fociety of auii- 
quaries, and would be a pteaGng prefeut to the public. 
Mr Baker was a poetical writer in the early part of 
his life. His Invocation of Health got abroad with¬ 
out his knowledge; but was reprinted by himfelf in 
his Orig’inal Poem/, feriout and humorvu/, P.trt 1 . Sva. 
lyay. ■ Part II. came out in 1726. Among ihcle 
poems are fome tides as witty and as loole as Prior':.. 
He was the author likewife of The l/nivn/t, a poem 
intended to retrain the pride of man ; which has been 
feveral times reprinted. His account of the water po¬ 
lype, which was originally publilhed in the Philufophi- 
cal Tranfailioos, v^aa aftotwrds enlarged »Uu a fepa- 
rate treatife, and hath gmic through fcvcral editions. 
But hie principal publications arc, V/jc Mterofeope maile 
£afj, and P.mploytnevl fnr the Microfeope, I'lie firit 
of thefe, which was uiiginally publillud in 1742 or 
>743, hath gone through fix editions. The fecond 
edition of the other, which, to fay the IcaA of it, is c- 
qually plcafing and inftruAive, appeared in lyfia. 
Tiicfe treatifes, and efpecially the latter, contain the 
moft curioua and important of the olifervatians and 
experiments which Mr Baker either laid before the 
Royjl Society or publilhed feparately. It has been 
faid of Mr Baker, that he 'Ma/ a phUufipher in liii.'e 
thing/. If it was iotended by this laiigo.igc to hllcn 
his reputation, there is no propriety in the ftrichirc. 
He was an intelligent, iipriglit, and benevolent m.ui, 
much refpeited by thofc who knew liiin bed. His 
friends were the frieods of fcirnce and virtue : and it 
will always be remembered by his contc-in|jorurjcs, 
that no One was more ready than himfelf to allilt 
thole with whomhewasconverfant in their varknt.s rc- 
rearchee'and endeavours for the advancement of know* 
ledge Slid the benefit of fociety. 

BaKxa (David-Erlkinc), fon to the former, was 
a yoimg man of genius and learning. Having bee n 
admted.by an uncle, who was a filk-throwdcr in Spit ;il- 
ficloa, be fscceeded him in the bufinefs; but wanted 
theprudencr and attention which are necefT.iry to fe- 
cureprofperity in trade. He married the d.vughCcr of 
Mr ulcndon, a reverend empiric. Hike his father, be 
was both a pbilofophcr and a poet; and wrote fcvcral 
occafional poems in the periodical collc^ioos, fome of 
which were much admired at the time ; but fo violent 
was his torn for dramatic performance, tha- 'ne repeat¬ 
edly engaged with the loweft ftrolling companies, iu 
fpile of every elTort of his father to redaim him. The 
public was indebted to him for " The Companion to 

the 
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the Playli^ufc,” in two volumes, fJino; a 

worlt which, thoOjfh imperfed, had confiderablc me* 
rit, and (liowi-ii that he pofi'clTed a very rxicnfivt know, 
ledfte of our dramatii' authors; and which has Hnce 
(under the tillc- of " Bio^aphia Draniatica”) been 
cotifiderabiy improved by the attention of a gentleman 
in every rtfpeft well qualified for the undertaking. 

Baker, a perfon v'hofe oecapition or bufineft ik 
to bake bread. See the articles Bariitc and Breao. 

The learned are in great doubt about the time when 
taking fird Became a particular proftffion' and Bakers 
were introduced. It ii however gknehJlta^f'eed, that 
they had ihcir rife in the eaft, abd pb8M from Ortece 
tu Italy after the war With Pytfhmq aBbut th^ytar of 
kome 583. Till which time every'BotiYcWifc Wka her 
own baker; for the WordWhich Wi find in Rd- 
man authors before that time, tigoified a 'j^rfoii who 
ground or pounded the gtaih M a cnH! dr Wdnir to 
prepare it for baking, as Varro dBfefvra. Aceotdiffg 
to Athemrus, the Cappadocians were the Ihoft *p- 
plauded bakers, after them the Lydikrtt, then the 
Plurnicijns.—To the foreign bakers brought into 
Rome, were added a number of freed men, too were 
incorporated into a body, or, as they called it, a Uflrgt} 
from wliicdi neither they nor their children were allowed 
to withdraw. They held their effeds in common, and 
could not difpofe of any part of them. Each bake. 
Iiuufc had u patrorius, who had the faperintendcnce 
thereof; and thefe patroni elcfted one out of their 
number each year, who had fupcriTitcndence over 
the red, and the care of the college. Out of the body 
of the bakers every now and then one was admitted 
among the fcnatois.—To preferve honour and hoftefty 
in the college of bakers, they were csprcfsly prohibited 
ul! alliance with comedians and gladiators; each hkd 
his fli'ip or bakchoufe, ami th^ were diilributed into 
fourteen regions of the city. They were eXenfed front 
guiirdianlhips and other offices, wBich might divert 
them from ihcir employttient.—By their own ftstuteS 
bakers arc declared not to be handicrafts. No man far 
ufing the niyfteries or fciences of baking, brewing, 
fiirgery, or writing, (hall Bfc interpreted A handiertft. 
Tlie bakers were A Brotherhood in England before tht 
year 1155, in the reign of Kitig Henry li. thongb tbii 
white hakers were nut incorporated till i joy, by King 
Edward HI. and the brown bakers ftot tiO 1631. 
King James l.’s time. Their laH h in HnrfH 


in 


lane, Thames lircet; and their court dKy ob Ae fim 
Monday of the month.—They Brake the igth<?ompiuiyi 
oncl cunfiit of a warden, 4 rOafterl, JO affiftatift, And 
140 men on the livery', beCdes Ure dObonOnjdty^.^ 
Tin French had formerly A grttt Blket, 

Je France, who had the Tli^rii'ltendeAcy of all tbb 
kers of Paris. Rut hnM tfte tteginh^ of ttdk fitK 
tury, they have Been put uhder A'e Jifri^dioa of tbe 
(Icutmant-genertl <£i ftikt. In fome prorim]^ of 
France, the lOrd It tnc only baket in his feigheoiy t 
keeping a public oven, tb which all the temnti ai% 
obliged to oriog their bresid. This right is called fue- 
nagittm ^ funitiicum, and makes part of the bmnaiHe, 

BAKEWELI., a pVetty liirgr fnWn nf Ttrttjylbirr 
in E'lwiand, feated on the fiver Wye, on the north- 
fide of the Peak. It has a conddcrable trade in lead. 
Wj Long. i. $0. N. Lat. 5$. ly. 

J&A£lNOy the art of preparing bread, or reducing 
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meals of any kind, whether (hnple or compound, into 
Bread. See the article Brfao. 

I'lie various forms of baking among us may be re* 
dticed into two, the one for BidcnveiuVl, the otlier for 
leavened bread. For the fird, the chief is maiichct^ 
baking: the procefs whereof is as follows: The meal, 
ground and boultcd, is put into a trough ; and to ev^ry 
bu(he! are poured in about three pints of warm ale, 
with barm and fait tu feafon*il. This is kneaded wdl 
together with the hands through the brake ; or, for 
want thereof, with the feet, through a cloth; aftef 
which, having lain an hour to Twelt, it is moulded into 
manchets; which, fcorchcd in the middle, and pricked 
spat top, to give room to rife, are baked in the oven by 
• gentle fire.—For the fecOnd, fometimes called eies/- 
■ifeadMing, it ia thus: Some leavcu (faved from a 
JeiRier batch) filled With fait, laid up to four, and at 
length diSblvcd in wateV, is Ibained through a cloth 
Mto a hdlb fbade in the middle of the heap of meal in 
the trough: then it is worked with fume of the flour 
ht(ow tOMeiwfc cenfiAeitee: this Is covered up with 
#lnnv tt-Gea allttigbf; and in the morning the 
Arbde heap,is Ap) And mixed with a little warm 
water, bmrnr, and fisttf hy Vhtob it is fcafontd, foft. 
iAed, And bro n g fct tb ap etati kwen 1 it is then knead< 
Ad, mwoldid, JbiA hiAciA 'hdfhre. 

Method of tekh « Uaf^wnjai 

if harm i •fy jfekb ft fftmffhire. 

>.^upp^e yba of ^or, and 

have btit one tAa fpW oM Ul ^ut.yowrilouir 

into ymit kneading ttwogk pt ki ti W iB.I- tbAn take a* 
bbut three ^umri of atod uke 

the tea-fpoOnfal of -Airit the 

water, fiir k until ft iA wa¬ 

ter: then 

enough to contA tite “ 

fcnall quantity} tlWI 
(which yom may keep 
of the Bmir, obtilit 
for a padding} thenlbbiaTif '' 
and go about yoarufalH Ml 
take abont a quart of 
in one faevi* yo« wtB tad 
that it #iH httA. 

Ibooko^ft: 

<if warm uke JteUf.fthdf abdJHfto 

feibe hidre iUrur, As'befmi t^ied 

Ai^e fome taipre diy ltP9r.oi*€t h,.aiid leive h M Iwd 
{mfirs sore, kdd ttoi tdv w91 find k rMeondkfeaJt 

ibraa^iftodiy Voin'h^ma .thM yiiM may add HHket 

^rU dr A ^aObb 6 f tn^, andftirfb 'dee Hour and 
ft as at firft, ttid cover k with dry fioue 

Again | In about thr^ Or fodr hours more yoa may^fihc 
w'p yenir dough, Xad theh tottfr it tip waltn; and la fmar 
or five boors more you ihty yut tl kito the oven, tad 
you will hate as light bre^ as though you had put a 
pint of barm. It dots (KftTUke Aov« 4 quSrteV of an 
hour more time than the ufial way of baking, for there 
is no time loft but that of adding water three or four 
times. 

The stitW of this method affuteS us that he cOti- 
ftantly bakes this way in the morning about fix or'fcveti 
o’clock, puts the flour out, and puts this fitiall quan¬ 
tity of barm into the before-mentioned quantity of 
water, in an hour's time fomc more, in two bouri more 

a 
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BAirg. a greater qUuUtiiy, abtmt noon nidl.is up t!ie dough, 
BA\)U. about h* in the evening it is pul into the o^en, uiid 
he iiat> always pood bread, niver heavy nor hitler. 

Whtu yoii liiid, he fay»» your hotly of flour fponged 
lari’c iwoiijjh, bt lotr you pol in the n il of your wstvr, 
you fluiiilJ, wuli both your hands, mix that whkh is 
rpi|»gcd and lilt dry Hour allugclher, and then add 
the remainder of warm water, and your dough will rife 
the better and eaher. 

Tiie rcafoii lie afligns why people make heavy bread 
is, not beiaufe they have not baiin enough, but he- 
caufe they do not know ilnit barm it the fame to flour 
as fire is to fuel \ tliat, at a fpark of fire will kindle a 
large body by only blowing uf it up, fo will a thimble* 
full uf harm, by adding of warm water, raife or fponge 
any h'idy uf flour ; for worm water gives freih Ufe to 
tliai which is before at work ; fu that tbs reafon of 
making bread heavy is, becaufe the body fponged it 
not large enough, hut was made up soil put into the 
oven bcfiirt it was ripe. 

In regard to the diffcreace of feafoni, be preferibei, 
tint in the fummer you Ihould put your water blood* 
warm ; and in winter, in ct^d frofty wettker, at warm 
at you can bear yoUr hand in it without making' it 
fmatt; being fore youcover up yotirdoBgh very warm 
in the winter, and your coeeri^ of k with d^ flour 
every time yoo add wam water, will keep in the heat; 
when you have added lul.or quartt of warm wa¬ 
ter, ai before ttaBthMcdi^ia wch « gradual way, you 
will find nil that baif'bf flour which ii mteed with the 
warm water, hy ViMte o^thi^ one tea*fpooirful of bans, 
brought into pW agilMton, wuxing or fermenung t 
for It is to die floitf’lfflijnfc ^arit h to^tfae body, it 
fooD fljla'it'wiift 'cnotitiiv ''' 

. UA'K'^U, 0/ « Uiim t^l^fia, in the pro* 

viiKe'^iSlm^^^mi)d’iitkbf'«xir«mity of the gulf 

lx is tfteei^ the moft 
''aay there ride 

lecliii^'llrfllP^bf If water) but the 

'siuklicr of iraiiils, ifla^«« and find Iniika, render the 
'.intraacc to fodie ptaoet extfroely difficiilt and danger* 
^^.pdt^cuWlj^'tbe'AtAMHj *ho ttt oorirtiy.a* 
ueiy tiilton. &dt«i k'li furrounded with iugh 

irin valli t iu iAi|biMfjp^' 13 a thoft of .Berb^, are 
Petfiant, Tnrtara, aud .a fbw' ArAteniaa ifitrdnnti. 
1 ]be principal ariktifi'bf expdMtwo which fapport the 
tride,of this place are naptha,'^d tlie fioeft rock fah, 
of both which there are wihdbbkihc eafl fide of- the 
bay. The irthabltants eulti^a the coOM 

trc^butnbttoanyconCd'e^i^liidamBgit^ ‘Phsisode 
cd^Biku, though more raliu^ thaa that ftf DdibiMi, 
is ftill inconfiderahle, and cMefiy carried on with filHi* 
iBtkee, from whence it draws raw fifk and fiften ftQ& 
AHuffian conful is refldent at tbii place. In tyyy 
|liku belonged to Melik-M^hbtcd, who was tributary 
to Fcth All, khin of Xuba: the lattep poffefled the 
whole province of Shirvan, and was the moft powerful 
.prince, next to the khan of Ghitao, upon the coafl of 
• the Cafpian. Before we quit the province of Shirvan, 
it may not be improper to mention its capital the in¬ 
land tOWD (if Shamakee, which is only 66niileafrom 
Baku, and fupplies that port with raw filk and fiiken 
fluffs. It owed its former commercial importance to 
the filk wliich is cultivated in the neighbouring di- 
flrifl j this rich produition ftill preferves the town from 
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ruin ; though its traffic is greatly reduced by the cx* Sil'‘tn. 
orbitafJt exa6li(»iB of the khan nf Ktiha. Foriiieily (lie 
Ruffiaus had a fadury at this pl.iev; and it was sllh 
crowded with Turkifk and Greek nietchants; but at 
prefent tliere urc only a few Amicniaii and liijiaii 
traders. I'he inhabitants manufadui'c filk and cotton 
llufi^, but far inferior to thofe made at this place in llie 
bcgitining of the prefeot century. The fdk of this 
province it exported into the interior part uf Perfia, 

Turkey, Georgia, and Kullia. E. Long. 51. 30. N. 

L^. 40. 20. 

BALAAM^ a .prophet and diviner of the city of 
Fethor upon the Euphrates, whufc pra^iccs with Ba* 
lak king of the Moabites are recorded in the book <if 
Numbers, chep. anii. It it a quellion much th-hacc-d 
amoD^divines, whether Balaam wau » tuie pinplut of 
Cod, or no more than a magician or foi(iiiic-tv-lii.i. 

Tlie Jews indeed are generally of opinion, ih.it he 
was a bufy tnd pretendiog allrologcr, who, nhftrvi.ig 
wbeo meA.yvcN under t bad afpcitl of the il.ns, pro* 
uoonced a otsrfe upoo them ; which rometimcit coming 
to paft, gained him in fume neiglibouriiig iiaiiuns u 
reputation in his way. Several of the aiiciciit fallur'i 
fuppofed him lo be no more than a coininou foollilayer, 
who undertook to tell future events, nnd dil'eoicr i'e* 
crcls, and by do very jnllifiahle bi1>. Ongin will 
needs have it, that he was no prophet, but only one of 
the devil’s forccreni, and that ci him he went lu in. 
quire ; but that God waa plcufed to prevent him ai d 
put what anfwers he pleafed into his mouth. It c.i.i. 

. not be denied, however, that the feripiure ixpielaly 
cidls him a prophet (2 Pet.ii. i;.); and ihcrcForc foiiu' 
later writeis have imagined th.at he had once bein .1 
good man and true pro{ihet, till loving the wage., of 
iuiqui'y, and proUituting the honour of liis ofii. e (o 
covetoufaefs, he apullatized from God, >ind bii.Aiug 
hia>relf to idolatrous practices, fell under tl-.c dcK.lion 
of the devil, of whom he Icar.ied all his in.i^ical en- 
chaotments, though at this juu<£lure, when the preferva- 
tiou of bis people was couccnied, it might he i-tmlident 
.with God’s wiickm to appear to him, and vcuirlifafe 
bis revcIatioDS. As to what pafTed beiwccii him and 
his ofs, when that animal was miraculiiufiy enabled to 
{peak to its mailer, commentators arc divided in their 
^MSions cOocemiTig this fact, whether it really and Ii* 
toridly happened as Mofrs relates it \ or wliilher it be 
aqfdlc^ry only, or the mere imagination or vilion uf 
'Bilnm. This indeed is fo wonderful an iiiliutice, 
that (everaldf the Jcwilh doAors, who upon uther oc. 
la&liaaiWfiond enough uf miracles, frem as if they 
woijlM hisdfy-be Udiwed to aflent to this. I’hilu, m 
paiTes it over iu fdi iiec { and Mai- 
t|i|Mided'ptwends tlut it happened to Balaam in a 
jmpbetk vifion oblji But St Peter (2 Pet. ii. 16.) 

^^•kt of this faftas literal and certain, and fo all in* 
terprtter* eaplaia it. St Auftin, who undcrllands it 
exaAly acconiiag to the ktur, finds nothing in the 
whole account more furprifiog than tlie (lupidity of 
Balaam, who heard hit afi fpeak to him, and anfweud 
it ft* if hr talked wH h ft reafisnabte pccfoD. He is of 
opinion, that this diviner was.acoullomed to prodigies 
like this, or that he was flrsngely. blinded by ius ava¬ 
rice not to be flopped by an event offo extraordinary 
a nature. Le Clerc thinks, that Balaam might pro. 
bahly have imbibed the doArioc o£ tranftnigration of 
5 C fouls, 
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fouN, whicli was certainly Tcry conm'nn in tlie raft 5 
II Btid from iheiice he tnigiit be the Icfs alloniflied at lic.ir- 
mg a brute fjiLak, And Dr Patrick thinks that 15 a- 
^ la:-m was in ftich a rage and fury at the fuppofed per- 
verftnefs of his beall crulhing hie foot, that for the 
prci\.iit he cmilH think of nothing cKc } though ttic 
concifeuefs of Mofes’s relation, who muft be profumed 
ro have omitted many circumlianceii which if rightly 
known would difpcl this and many more diftculties 
tlut may be imagined in this tranfadioo, does certain¬ 
ly furnifh us with a better and more fatisfaflory ait- 
twer. St AuAin is of opinion, that Cod bad not gi¬ 
ven the afs a reafonable foid) but permitted it to pro- 
D'liincc certain words, in order to reprove the pm* 
plici’s covetoiifncfs. Gregory of NyRa feetna to think 
that the ufa did not utter any word articulately or dN 
liiiicily ; hut iLac, having brayed as ufual, the dtvmer, 
whufe praftice it had been to draw prefages from the 
criei of bealU and hnging of birds, comprehended ea* 
lily the meaiiuigby its noifey Mofes, deUgArng to 
ruiicule thn fupcillitious Art of augurt and (oothfay* 
ers, as if the .if- really fpoke in words arttetdate. 

We mull own, fays Calmet, that this is a miraculous 
fart rehted by an iiifpired writer, whofe authority we 
uic not allowed to call in qiicllion in the leaft particu* 
i.ii ; but we Ihould dudy fueh ways of explaining it as 
am moll cnnformahle to rcafon, and moft proper to 
fiilve the dilAciilties of it, wichnnt attacking the truth 
ui tlie hillory. Now it is very polTible for God to make 
an nfs fpeak articiiUtcly ; it is indeed miraculous, and 
above the ordinary faculty of this animal, but not againft 
liic laws of nature. 

BALADAN, the feripture name for a king of Ba* 
hyloii (Ifa. xxxix. i. 2 Kings xx. is.), caUed by pro* 
fine authors DtUfut or Helejit, Naboruiffar or Nany 
hrut. Baladan at hrft was no more than governor of 
Bihyloti; but entering into a confederacy with Ar- 
biicea governor of Media, and rebelling againft Sarda- 
cnpdluH king of Alfyria, thefe two generals marched 
ngainl) him with an army of 400,000 men, and were 
beat in three dilferciit battles. But the Bartriaos dc> 
brtirg the king, and coming over to Baladan and Ar* 
haces, the rebeU attacked the enemy in the night, and 
iniidc tluaifclvcs mailers of his camp. After this mlf- 
l.irtiinc, Sardunapahis retieatcd to NineveHt and left 
the commsTid of his army to his brother-in-law Salt* 
menes. Tlie eonfpirators attacked Sakimeffei* sod 
defeated him in two great battlci) after which they 
l.iid fiege to Nineveh. Sardanapalus fuftained the hegC 
Kir three years; biu the Tigris, ia the third year, Over* 
Ihiwiiig Its hanks, heat down to furbttgi of the wedh; 
whereupon the coiifpiratora entered the city and took 
|io(r>'/Iion of it, after Saidanapalua had burnt hinfelf 
and all h it moil valuable efferts upon a funeral pile ereft* 
cd for tllat pnrpofe in his palace. Baladan was ac* 
kiiowlcdged king of Babylon as Arbaces wat of Media. 
Bcroddclk-baladan, who fent atnbalTadofi to Hezekiah 
(z Kings XX.), wai the fon of Buladan. 

BALA, a town of Merionethihire in Wales. W. 
Long. 3. 37. N. Lat. y». 54. 

BALA^NA, or wHAt-B, in ecology, a genus of the 
mammalia cUf<« belonging to the order of ette. The 
chararten of this genua are thefe: The balsena, in place 
•f teeth, hn a horny plate on the upper jaw, and a 


double filliila or pipe for throwing out water. The Bulaina. 
fpeeies #rc four, vix' 

I. The cnyllicctus, or common whale, which has * 
many tiiruiugs and windings in its noftrib, and has no 
lin on the back. This is the Urged of all animals; it 

la even at prefent fometimva found sti thr northern feus 

90 feet in length : but formerly they were taken r.f a 
much greater fixe, when the captures were lefs fre¬ 
quent, and tlic filh had time to grow. Such is thrir 
bulk within the arrtic circle; but in thofc of the torrid 
zone, where they are unmolcfted, whales are Hill fceii ^ 

160 feet long. The head is very much difjiroporiinued D.ifitipbor 
to the fixe of the body, being oiie-tliirJ the li/e of the 
ii(h : the under lip is much broader than the up]ier. 

The tongue is eompofed of afoft fpongy fat, capable 
of yieithng five or fix barrels of oil, Tiie gullet is very 
fmall for fwaft a fiih, not exceeding four ioelies i<i 
width, la the middle of the head arc two urifiecs, 
thtough which h fpouts water, to a vafl height, and 
with a great noife, cfpecialiy when difinrhed nr wonml • 
ed- The eyes are not hrger than thofe of an ox. and 
when the cryflalSDe humour is dried, it docs nut appear 
larger tbait a pea. They sre placed towards the hack 
of the bead, being the moft convciia'iit fituaiion for en- 
sbting them to ke both before arid hehimi; ns alfo to 
fee over them, where their .food is principally found. 

They arc goarded.by eyehds .eftd eycfafliei, as in qua¬ 
drupeds s and they Urqs to ba (baq>-fighted. 

Nor is their feme of (n kfi perfedion ; for 

they are warned at great dlftmea danger pre¬ 

paring BgBtnft them. It wqtM Teem u tf nature had 
dafigmdiy given thesp thefe advaitt^^ as they muL 
tiply little, to order td eoacibup^eff kndi It is true, 
indeed, that the 0 X 1071^1 otgM pf hfliiR\ng U not per* 
ceptibie, for tW.nn^ pnfy eAbarr^s am i« their 
natural elemcat; btl^.aa fo«Mr ai farfrOun af¬ 
ter mentiotted .b retQOV^' *' u dtfcowtyd 

behind the eyt, utf le ilbe iau^^ tbmXh 

that leads to a regtdor a w m m ths fee hedrfitg. hn ftort, 
the animri bears the fnawft feonds at verjr great, di- 
ftaaers, a«td at ^ ttmei, ,eticept wheti k ta fpoott^ 
water; which is the dm« that the dfhcri appipach tot 
ftribeit. Vh»t la called avdo/s^ew, adheres to the up¬ 
per jaw; and is f«rmed'«f'ft(nii^IelUm>Aw, Ibme 
of nelpi^eft four yards ia Iengu;. .of thefe there are 
doamooly 3^ on eoefa fide, but io very eld filh mere; 
about 500 ot them are of a leogth fit for ufe, the o&ers 
being too Ibort They Me fturounded with long ftfong 
baft, nA oriy that, they nu^ not hurt the teugue, bat 

tw fitvners to prevent tbe return of their fbod’whass 
tb«r d^eharee the water out of their mouths.— 
teal bones of the whale are hard, porous, and full oif 
marrow. Two rmt firong bones fuibio the upper 
lip, lying agaioff etch other in the lhape of a half 
moon. 

The tail it broad and femilumr ; and when the filh 
Iks OQ one fide, its blow is tremendous. The tail alone 
it makes ufe uf to advance itfelf forward in the water; 
and it is furprifing to fee with what force and celerity' 

^ enormous bulk cuts through tbe ocean. The fina 
arc only made ufe of for tiimiug in the water, and gi¬ 
ving a dtrertion to the velocity imprclTed by tbe tail, 

The female alfo makes ufe of them, when purfued, to 
bear off her young, clapping them on her back, and 

fupporling 
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fS^knn. fiipporlinj tliPin by tlic fins on cacli fule from falling. 
Tht whale varies in colour ; the back of fume being 
icd( the belly generally white. Olliers are Muck, fume 
giottici], others quite white ; according to the obferva* 
tion of Martin, who fays, thut tlioir colours in iLe wa* 
ter arc extremely beautiful, and that their flriii U very 
fmooth and llippery. The oucwaid or fcarf-liiin of the 
v h^e is no thicker than parchment; but this removed 
tht real Hein appears, of about an inch thick, and co¬ 
vering the fat or blubber tbat bes beneath: this is from 
eight to twelve inches in thicknefs; aud is, when the 
filh is tn health, of a beautiful yellow. The mufcles 
lie bcneaih ; aud thefct like the flrlh of quadrupeds, 
arc very red and tough. The ptnii is eight feet io 
length, endofed in a ftrong fheath. The teats in the 
j female are placed in the lower part of the helly. 

.tutiiAi fi' In copulation, the female joins with the male* as js 
rl.ij of die aflerted, mere hvKano ; and once ia two years feels the 

ial( and accelles of defire. Their fidelity to each other excce4* 

whstever we are toM of, even the confiancy of birds. 
•Some fifiiers, as Anderfos informs us, having ftruck one 
of two whales, a male and a female, that were js com¬ 
pany together, tbe wounded made a long and ter¬ 
rible rcimance : it flnick down a boat'with torqe men 
in it with a fmgle blow of its tnU by which aU went 
to the boUuin. The <^her AiU attended Ita compaaion, 
aud lent it every afllftanoe (tSl, at laB, the filh that was 
itruek funk u^er tbeitittnilMr of its wounds ; while its 
faithful eilaciatt^ ■difdatwdii; to fdtme the iofs, with 
great bellowisr, upo” ^be dead filh, 

- 4 . and lhatad hi» *^le goes with yooqg nine 

!r?m«l af. ®'' mouths, and is than ufual, pi^4- 

clivii, wbea DUr the iTpw e/'brtngisg forth. It is laid 

that the eialKyd, M Mrecpuble, is about i? 
inchesdeng, and yvkitoj lH|t:thc w^n eacluded, 
is blacky add about.to feet long,; She generally pro¬ 
duces doe youpg s^ve two. When fhe 

i^Uea har youngt ^'idMOvs Vrfclf oa oim fide on 
t'he furjice U>e feiis ibe VdS^g one attaches it- 
fclf to the timt. 

^tKn|p-cto «xc^ the teftdernefa of'the /male for 
•her offn^g i fhe-cerndi It wdtb her wherever ihc goee, 
'bndt hardefi purfiied, keeps it fiippurted b«- 
twcefl^'ker'fincr iEven wben.wouiided fhe ftill clal^ 
heryouagonctaod when Ac ^nges to avoid .daiigeiv 


gether, when it would feem tbat the fupplyirg even 
oi'c with fui'd woiiM icquiic gieater piciuy tlian thc'""”^’'^ 
ocean could furuifh. To iucreafe our wonder, we noi 
only fee them hcrduig together, but uAially find tlum 
fatter than any other animale of whatfoever element. 

We likcwilc know that they c.iniiot fH-.-illy w large fiilies, 
as their throat is fu n.irtow, that an animal larger than !• 
a herring could not enter. How then do tU»y fublilt 
and glow fo fat ? A rertnin fort of fmal! fnui!, nr (a#, 
l.innxus fays) the mfdu/a J or fea blubber, is fuCidcntl',/,.. 
for this fupply. Content with this fimple food, it pur- 7 
fucs no other animal, leads an inofi'enlive life iu it, tie- ii-'iiTriivt. 
ment, and is hamalefs in proportion to its flrength to”'’ ' 
do tnifehief. 

As the whale is an inoffenfivc animal, it is not to le 
wondered that it has many enemies, willing to uko ad¬ 
vantage of its-difpofition and inaptitude fur lomhat. « 
There is a fmal! animal, of the (hcll iilh kind, l allcd Encm;«. 
the whalthufe, that (licks to its body, as wi- fee IhJh 
fticktng to tbe foul bottom of a (hip. This iiiliuuuies 
itfelf chiefly under tbe fins j and whatever cfihrts the 
great aaimU makes, it Hill keeps its hold, and Iivlb up- 
on the fat, which it is provided with inftrumenis to ar- 
rive at. 

The fword fiA [1, however, is the whali’s innil lerii.''''' 
ble enemy. “ At the fight of this litile animal,’’ Ux^J 
Anderfon, “ ihc whale feems agitated m an iximor- 
dinary manner: leaping from the water as if with af- 
fr^ht: whei-cver ii appears, the whale pcreeivib it nl a 
diSaace, and flies from it in the oppofite dirciftiou. 1 
have been rnyfclf,’* continues he, “ a fpeflator of their”, 
terrible encounter. The whale has no inllrumciit of dc- ^ "u,-h, 
fence except the tail { with that it endeavours to Ihike {ift, 
the enemy ; and a fingkr blow taking place, would ef. 
feflually dellroy its adverfary ; but the fword (ifti is as 
adive as the other is llroug, and ealily avoids the llrokc; 
then bounding into ihe air, it falls upon its great fub- 
jaecnt enemy, aad'endcavours not to pierce it with ii i 
pointed bea]^ but to cut with ita toothed edges. The 
fca all about it is fern dyed with blood, proceeding 
from tbe wounds of the wlialc j while the enormous 
abitnal vainly endeavours to re^ch its invader, and llrikr!- 
with its uil againft tlw fuiface of the water, making 
a report at each blow louder than the noife of a c.i.i! 
non.'* In calm weather, the fiAurmeii he upon iheiroarr. 


takes it td the bottub ) 'but rifet fooner thaq ulual to asfpedliturs of this combat, until they pcrcmc ilic 
give it breath again. The youog onca continne at t^ wtkw tt the Isft gafp : then they row towimls lum t 
fareaft for a year ; during they are caHed and hiaeqeiny retiring at then- approach, they enjoy tlia 

by the Ailors Thtfrare then . e» ti»i a e l y . fruita ^thcTifioryk This account, however, ladiffcr- 
fatr^x:^ yield above CO barrdt of bbibbtf.. Thc.sio- elit in fcveral refpe£ls from that commonly eivcn hv 


-iherM tbe fame time is equally lean and etnacixtad- 'kl 
the age of two years they are 'oalledt/fwr//, as they do 
jiot thrive much immediatuly after quitting thebreaflt 
they then yield fcarce above to or 34 barrels of blub> 
her; from that time forward they are called JlndlJ^ 
and their age is wholly unknown. 

Every fpecies of whale propagates only with thofit 
of its own kind, and docs not at all mingle with the 
reft : however lliey arc generally fecn in flicals, of dif¬ 
ferent kinds together, <tnd make their migrations ia 
■large companies from one ocean to another, 'I’hcy 3 re 
^ gregarious animals ; which implies their wan: of mu- 
defence againtt the iov.-ifioni of fmaller, but more 
powerful, fiAes. It feems aftoniAing, therefore, how 
a Aoal ot tliefe enormous aniinals find rubfiflciK'e to¬ 


feasnea) tyho report that a fiA called the ThrfjLrr 
^ S^’atua), is in league with the /■n-r^rd 
and that tdiefnrmer keeps on the back of the whnie, 
•5*blfc the latter wounds :it underneath in the bcUy, 
vrhkb bccafions hhn to rife to tbe furface of the water 
and to give the thrcAer an opportunity of aOilling m 
tbe combat. Tltii he does by throwing hiinfelf into 
an ereft pofiore 1 and like a hey tumbling neck over 
htels, falls down with ailoniflung force on tbe back of 
his prey t And thus they go on till the poor whale ia 
{kltroyed. The grampus, and other large fiAes of the 
cetaceous order, arc attacked and tlenrbyed by the 
fame enemies in a fimilar manner.—The whale has ano¬ 
ther drfpcratc enemy, a kind of lltark, of di/fereni 
fixes from one to tliree fathumi; fo vur,-u:ious, that it 
5 C 2 lean 
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l- Ucn. lea* 9 lar^jc pk-cco of fltfh from tJic wtialc, a« if iht-j had 
■ been ilu{j with fluivelg. 

‘J’ 'I'fi view tiii’fc animals in a commercial lipht, we 
mull obferve, iliai I he En^lilh were late btfine they cn- 
.Ii- RJiK^ J i" *1*® whale filhiry: it appears by a frl of quertis, 

n .'Iv. piupiif'tJ by an liomll incrchaut in the year 157^. in 

order to gel informatiun 111 tiic hufinefs, that we were 
3t that Umc totally ignorant of it, being obliged to 
fciul to r>t/h<iie fur men Jiilful in ibr latcbing of the whaU-, 
ntul ordering of the od, and one conferJkilful to Jet i-f the 
P>i<tvdciijl. This feems very ftrangc; for by the account 
<.K'tlier gives of his travels to King Alfred, near 700 
yars befote that period, it U evident that he made that 
iii'jiiareli acejuainud with the Norwegians pra£tiliiig 
The u'uk- fi!hcry ; but it feems all memory of that 
gninbil employ, as well as of that able voyager Oflher, 
iiikI all his iiriportant difeoveriesin the north, were loft 
for mar feveu centuries. 

It w as carried on by ilie Bifcaycners long before we 
attempted the trade j and that for the fake sot only of 
the oil hut alfo of the whalebone, which they feem to 
have long trafitcLcd in. The earlieft notice we find of 
that article i» our trade is by Hackluyt, who fays it 
CJ ,j I ,y. brought from the hay of St Lawrence by an Eng- 
l.ib.414. flijj, that went there for \.\k barbei fjnnrt oi 
whales and train oil, A. D. 15^4, and who found there 
700 or Boo •whalefjntui, part of the cargo of two great 
liiji.iihe fhips, that had been wrecked there three years 
bi-tore. Previous to that, the ladies Itays muft have 
been made of fplit cane, or fome lough wood, as Mr 
Anderfon obferveu in his Dictionary of Commerce; it 
being certain that the wliaU-fi/ltvry was carried on. For 
the bike of the oil, long before the difeovery of the ufe 
fit whalebone. 

The great vefort of thi’fe animals was found to be on 
■ he iiihi>l]illable (Iiorcs of Spitsbergen, and the Euro- 
jiv .iii ftiips made that place their principal fifhery, and 
for numbers of years were very fnccefsful: the Engliih 
coinmciieed tliat hufinefs about the year 1598, and the 
town of Hull had the honour of fivit attempting that 
n pi'ditnlde In.iueh of trade. At imfeiil it feems to be 

on the derliiu-, the quantity of fi!h being greatly redu- 
I'V.i ijl (.t.ced li) the eonllant capture for fuch a vufl length of 
time : l.nne iceeut necounts inform lu, that the fifheri, 
funn a d^ kfl 0/ whaler*, apply thcinfilve* to fcal li'flicry, 
from which animals they extract an oil. This we fear 
will not bv of very long conciiinance; for thefe fby and 
timid creatures will fnon be induced to quit thofr ftlores 
by being perpetually haralTed, as the morfe or-walrui 
h.i^ already m a great mcafiire done. W> are atfo toW, 
that the p x'i' natives of Greenland Ix'gin e*ca now to 
iuiler fioin the dccrcufc of the feal in their icas, it bc- 
iiig their principal fubfifience ; fo that, fttould it totally 
dcUri the coal), the whole BKton would be in danger 
of petidling through wnnt. 

In old times the wiisie feems never to have been ta¬ 
ken on our coafts, but when it was accidentally flimg 
ulhorr : it was then deemed a royal fidi, and the king 
and quccu divided the fpdtl; the king afferting his right 
to the bead, her majedy to the tail For the manner 
of taking wbnles, fee IVhale I'^Bhur. 

(iilitr fp*- *• 1”^** pliyfalus, orfin.fifh, is diftinguiflted from the 
(common whale by a fin on the back, placed very low 
and near the lull. The length is equal to lh.it of the 
common kind, but much more fleu Jer. It is furnilbed 
i 4 


with whdhl'''nc in the upper jaw, mixed r.iih h.iii.':, 
blit diott and k'lr.ttv, and of little vahic. Th: hlLibbvi 
alfo on the Ixidy of this kind iti vci y inronlidci.iiili'i 
Thefe circuniilancc?: added to its exti Line ficic endmil 
agility, which ntidcii. the capture very ilaiigcroii?, eiule 
the fifhcrs t.i ncgVtt it. 'I’hc natives of Crecnluiid, 
however, hold it in great cllcem. as it affords a 
tity of fltih which to their palate is very agncatiK'. 
'I'hc lips arc biowii, and like a twilled rojie: lire 
f])OUt-hole is as it were fplit in the top of ii» head, 
through whu h it hlow.i water with much more vioh nee, 
and to a grcaitr Iidglit, than the common whale. Tlic 
lllhcrs are not viry fond of feeing it, for on its apprr.r- 
ance the others relirtf out of thufe fcas. Some wiilc;-'* 
Conjcflure this fpcciea to have been the $vne.\a;, and 
fhyfeter, or blowing whale of Oppian, iEliaii, m l Pli¬ 
ny : but Cnee thole writers have not left the kid dc-- 
fcn'ption of it, it is i.npoflihle to judge which kind 
they meant ; fo* in refpeA to the f.-iulty of rp,.iii;,,j 
out water, or blowing, it is not peculiar (<i ,u.;- n < 
fpecies, but common to nl' the whale kin-'. 'I'ln p-.y 
fslus tobabits the European and Amciium ulc:.. .; it 
feeds upon herrings and other ftnall fiHi. 

3. The hoops, or pike-headed whale, has n iloubft 
pipe in its fnoat, three fins like the former, and h hard 
horny ridge on its back. The billy is full of lung n u- 
dinal fol.la or rugw. It frequents the riortlicni orer.n- 
The length of that taken on tire coafi I' f Scnjhiud, 
remarked by Sir-Robert Sibbatd, was 46 feet, and it.- 
greateft circumference JO. Thisipecies takes its r..ime 
from the (hape of Us nofe, which is i.a; rower and 
lharper pointed than that of other whales. 

4. The mufeulus has a doable pipe in its front, and 
three fins j tlie under jsw is much wider than the upper 
one. It frcqucDts the Scotch coafts, and feeds upon 
herrings. 

Liur.wus makes the phy^Teterand dilphiuuB, which 
arc ranked among the wmftes by f ine wiiierg, two di- 
flind gener.-i. See FHVSETSk and Delphinus. 

BAI..^GATE, a province of tbe Mogul empire, 
and the large!) of the three tiiat compofe the kingdom 
of Dekkan. It has Kandiih and Barer to the nurthi 
Tclinga to the eal), Baglana with part of GU/.erat 
to tU' weft, and Vifiepour to the foutli. It is a Trait- 
ful and picafant country, abounding with cotton and 
fugar. Here theybave Uteep without horns ; but io 
ftrOng, that when bridled and farldli d ih-.y will carry 
•boys of ten yeara of age. Its piefrnt capital is Au- 
nmgabad, but formerly was Doivlet Ahad ; and from 
tbelatter tbe whole province is iomctiincs.called Donu- 
ht-jihad. 


B.d .gate. 


Balaqa^i Mourrtaiat, a chain of mountains which 
divides the coal) of Malabar from that of Coromandel,. 
running almoil the whole length of the peauifula cut 
this fide the Ganges. Some parts of them arc covered 
with fine red earth, which is blown by the llrong weft 
winds SK far as the iHand of Ceylon ; and when tbe 
rays of the fun are refletlcd from thefe muuutaiiis, 
they Teem to be all on fire. They make forprifiiig al¬ 
terations in the feafons: for on the north fide of Cape 
Comorin, it is winter in May, June, July, Augiit), 
and September, in which mouths it is fummeroii the 
foulh fide of the cape ; on one fide there are continual 
tempelU, ihutid>-rand lightning, while the otlter ctij^iys 
a eonllant ferciiiiy. Wlien black clouds arc gathered 
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about tlie mountains, iliey arc follcwnl by fuddcn ram, but inlienJ uf icClin 
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v^hich cniifit. the Dvcrflouin;,' ui tbc rivers, and ('hok.1.1 
tbem lip with ruid, njioraut h '.lial they arc unnavi^'ablc 
for {(line lime afunvard;-. TIu- buil- 3 in"H and ctothcc 
of tile inliabitant-i arc fcauT fiifficient to defend them 
fioni the weather. They hre upon rice, milk, roots, 
amj hcibs, with very little meat: they have likrwife a 
fort of fmall arnic, but are never given to drunken* 
nefs; nor do they import foreign vices, for they never 
travel abroad. 

15 ALAGNIA, a town of Mufeovyin the prtmnce 
of Little Novogonid. fcated on the Wolga. £. Long. 
45. 5. N. Lat. 50. 36. 

LALAOUERi a city of Catalonia in Spain, feated 
on the north bank of the river Sfgra, at the foot of a 
high mountain, on which there was formerly a fortrefs. 
E. Long, a 4H. N. I.at. 41. 38. 

I’ALAMBUAN, orPAOAMeuan, a ftrongtown 
of Afia, in the Indies, on the call end of the il^nd of 
Java, and capital of a territory of the fame same. £• 
l.ouT. irj. 30. S. Lat. 7» 50. 

BALANCE, or BAtLANCR, one of the fix 
powers in mechanics, priocipally ufed in determining 
the equality or difference of weights in heavy bodies, 
and confcqucntly their malfes or quaatitiet of matter. 

The balance is of two kinds i the BAcient and the 
modem. The incient or Rommy -CBlIed clfo the Ja- 
tern Romanay or ffeelyar^ eonfifts^ a'lcver or beam, 
mowablc on a centre, and fufpeBded near one of its 
extremities : the bo4><* M he weighed are applied 00 
one fide of the centre | lod their weight is ihuwn by 
the diviltoii marked on the beam, wiere the weight,', 
which is movedsle along the iever^ keeps the fteelyard 
in tfuilitrie. Thii btkace SB AUI frequently ufed tn 
weighing heavy bodlesi 

Tbie caodem bsdtoee tow' Behera&y ufed coaliffs of* 
p lever or beam'fufpe^ed ad^y ifl the middle, hav¬ 
ing fcalea or bafona huBff^each extRmity. The lever 
is. coSed the Jt^m or thamt itod the two moieties 
ibneof on each fide the ax», the hreuhia or armt. 
The line on Which the heam or which divides 

its bral^ia, U called' the exit 1 md when eoafidcred 

with reprd'o^-fhe the-braehiar i* eftcemed 

p point Ohlyy 'flt^ esdM- the tentrt 6f_ ibt halMtet t tha 
handle whereby it is hdd< 6t by udiich the whole ap« 
jnratus is fAfp^ded,. is ci^d Intitut ; and the fieodcr 
pait perpcfidicular to the beam, Whereby aither the 
pquilibriom or prepondefancy •£': bodies is indicated, 
Plate XClr.k called the tmgue of the balahee. Th&s in fig< «i 


fomethins 


on a fulcrum, ik fu'pen, 
faflened to its centre of inntioii 


by 


E.'.l.r 


qiicntly the mechanifm of the bahnee depend.-. 011 
fame theorems as the lever. 

Hence as the quantity of matter in known wri^rkt i.; 
to its didance from the centre of n.oiiun, fo is tiir di- 
ilance of the unknown weight to its quanuty of mat. 
ter. Hence the nature and life of the llcclyai'd 
eaiily'known. Let AB (fig. 6.) reprtfeni an in- 
finiment of this kind; a, the trutina, or handle on 
which the beam turns ; i, a ring on which the balance 
may be fufpended on a nail or hook.; f, the hook on 
which the body-to be weighed is hung t r, a collar 
or guard by which the lioiik f is fafiened to the beam \ 
g, a inoveabie collar; h, a fwivel; 1, the countcipoiU. 
From w'hat has been faid it evidently follows. Hut if 
the body to be weighed be fafteiiL-d to the hook. /', and 
the whole fufpeoded by the ring I, the diviiiuu ou wIikI. 
the counterpoife is placed to maliitaiii au cqulhbiiinn 
to the balance, will fiiow tlie weight of the toily re¬ 
quired I provided tlie weight of the couiiterpoiii. i I - 
known, and the large divilious, 1, s, 3, ^r. be cqu. ! 
to the diftance between the etutre of the bal.tnee am! 
the ferew which fadrns the guard c to the (Jioitcr ar’i- 
of the balance. It will alfo be ncccf'ary. tliat the fl' cl 
yard itfelf, with its wliul'- npparatui, exclulivc <>1 tr,.- 
counterpoife, be in eqmUtrio, when rufpended on the 
ring k. If the body to be we-ghed be heavier th.m liie 
divifiaiis oil the longer arm will indicate, the balance 
M turned the lower fide upwards, and fufpended oiilh.- 
etber ringi; by whirh means the divifions become 
||lorter, bvcaufe ihc diflaucc between the irutin.i /I, 
nd the ferew on which the guard e moves, is lefs 
the divifions in the figure on this fide extending lo 17, 
whereas they extend only to 6 011 the other. ]i will 
be uanecefTary perhaps to obferve, that the fame |iic-. 
caution, with regard to the centre of gravity whtn the 
balance is fufpended, is alfu neceffary when thin fide ut 
the babnee is ufed, as we bcfoic mentiourd v.iiii re¬ 
gard to tlie other. 

We have already obCerved, that in ihecoinmun fcalcs 
the two. brachia or anns of the babnee, t f, r 
fig. 4. are equal to each other, and coufrqtK-.'iily equal 
Wrights placed in the fealcs </, /if 'vdl be in ern/l.lin: 
wben the bnbuce is fufpended lui its ccotie r, in tlio 
figure, where the ring at the iMrcinky of ihr traiiii:i 
is'huog on the tapering rod a 6 , fixed in the foo: or 
b«Gs e. 

7hi Diuiifut SjtLAKCti, or that which <heai-bv ihc 


is the beam, dHided mto two'eqnal brachia or arm* by ' iBequ|day of ha hnehia, is founded on the i.unc prin- 
*' ■’ ■ -vri-.v.. _ aa-tke ftgdyprd.. Let there be, for cxanijdi. u 

iMuaae^lio confined, that both the bra.-lua v.-ich t u'.r 
.-imUa eqnipondsrate, but that the Icngtii of i hc 
ODc arm iball be to-thai of the other s'; lu to o. lu 
tbia calc, awe^ht of nine pounds put into ti c iongdk 
mq .wilkfSMPI^pflirc one of ten pouiuls put nto the 
flioVtn’ ettC S'.(ba cheat is immediately difcovercd 
by fliiftisg th» weight from one fcale to the other; m 
wiheb eaft, tbe.bakiace will noionger remain in cqi.i- 
Idrio. 

Ajfay SAiAtK*, a very nice balance ufed in dooiruaf 
ticai operations, to deterinioe exa^iy the wrigiiis ot 
minute bodies; fee fig. 7. This balance llioidd be 


the white fpot in the centra, which is the axis or ceatia 
of the balande, and-’r is the tongue^. The srutiM, oa 
^|klch the axis is fufpended, is not reprefented in thi> 
ngtirc, ia order to render the other parts mure coofpw 
cuous.. 

It fullowSi from what has b<een obferred, th*refi>r«v 
that iu the Roman balance, the weight ufed foracuun- 
terpoife is the fame, but the points of applicai km varies t 
in the cowtnon bslaocethe counterpoife is various, and 
the point of application the fame. .The prroci^eon 
which caih is founded, may very eafiiy undeittood 
ftc'in the following obfervacions, and the generai pro¬ 
perties of the lever. See Lever. 

' 3 'l;c beam AD (fig. C.), is alever of the firfl kind ; 


made of the befi ilccl, and of the hardell kind ; bccau 


U: 


tbiit. 
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liald'^cr th.it ini»^ eafily fpoiled with ruft as iron; open air, and brcoir.'i fiiU'c wiien fpollcd lAlthduftf BaLncf. 

—V—' ;,Tiu it > inore apt tiiau aiiy other to taki. pi-ifcft po* it mull be put, lu^jithcr with it* fupport, into a ■“•*»•***• 

li/!,jy* 1 iich at tiic i'amc time prevetits the ruH. fmall cafe aa rcpreiVii'.ctl in fig. 7. having gUli'rs, a, 

1 he llru^iiirc uf the .afTayer’a fcale is htllc different n, a, at top, aud all round it, that you may fee uliat 

I'om thnt of common leak*, otUerwife than by its ij within. 

nicety and thialhicl*. The longer the beam of it is, Mar.ntr of r/lr AJfc.y-BAiAKcr .—Tafn a filk 

the more cxail may the weight of a body be found ; ftring over the three pallrys of the fiip'port, and tic it 

lioucvcr, 10 or la inches are fuflicient length. Let at its upper extremity to the fmall hook introduced 

the thicknefa of it be I'o little, that two drachms onay into the hole of the liifciior am ; then put the fup* 

hardly be hung at either of its extremities without its port in the middle of the fmall rafe, and pafsthc ether 

tiending ) for the Urgeft weight put upon it feldom ex- extremity of the filk firing below, through a hole bo- 

eeriln one drachm. The whole furfacc of this beam red in the middle of ibe lower part of the frame, con- 


miill he altogether witliout orDamenta, which only in- 
ireafc the weight and gather dufit The beam is 
liifpetided in a fork, the two legs of which are flee! 
fpniig:< joined a> top, but kept together below with a 
bral-i jiliaiit dafp, parallel, and two Utiet and a half di- 
Ani.i fiMin each other. This cbtfp being taken 0^ and 
the ii;;fi of the fork being ftretebed out, the axis of 
lilt- beam may be put into two holes made for that s«r- 
I t'h .11 tlie end of the legs, or be takea twayirom 
tliv.n. J..I I a very fharp needle be fixed in the head of 
tli.-f'.nk. il.Dding perpendicularly downwards, if the 
fork IS fufpciidc'il, and fo long, as that it may almoft 
I'khIi t!ie top of the tongue of the beam put into the 
fork when in ('t|tiilibrio. This needle is (he mark of 
the v>|irli!>iiTim ; and thut the artifis may be able to 
■ >!il.ive thu, the lege of the fork mufi he broader io 
ti-at plitee, and have an opening two or three lines wide t 
tiiU hii'k may be adorned at plcafurr, provided the mo- 
lii.n of the biiUnor is not liindered by furb ornaments: 
then take two fcates made of thin plate of filver, one^ 
ilk !i and u half in diameter, 4 ianging on three fmall fiUt' 
Hungs, .tlmofi ni long as the beam, tied together at 
top, with a lilver hnuk in form of an S, and hang them 
1') the extrcmiticK of the beam :-a fmallcr difi) or blued 
llccl, fomcvvhat left than orre inch in diameter, belongs 
to eiu li of thefe fcales. You firfi put into thefe dilhet, 
with a pair of pincers, the bodies to be weighed, or 
with a fpnon or a fmall (hovel, when they are pounded, 
and then you put them tntn the fcalcs; Uierefiarc (he 
fmall difhes mufi be perfeAly equal in weight. WeuCe 
them, that bodies may be more cotiTenieutly put into 
and taken out uf the fcalei, and that theCe which are 
viiKly (hui mny not be bent or foiled, and (hence ren* 
dtred fidfe by wiping. 

Tills balance is fuipended on a moveable brafii or 
copper fupport, which cunfifis uf a pedefial, and of a 
coitimn fet upon it about 30 inches high, tt the top, 
nf which comes out at right anglea an arm one inch 
lung. At the extremity of this arm, put a fiaiiU wUl- 
h y three hues in diamtter, smother at litt tdp -of the 
column, and a tldrd near the bottKitof- H | lA which 
pulleys mufi turn very cafOy nn thehr axes. At the di- 
fiance of one inch and a half below the upper xriiHllct 
another arm one inch and a half long cone out of the 
column at right angles, having ahoie tlireogb h rwe 
lines long, a quarter of a line broad, aud plmd per> 
pcndicubrly below the pulley of S upper arm, to re¬ 
ceive a fmall plate, one inch and a half long ; and of 
fuch breadth and thicknefa, aa that it may fnely move 
tip and dotru. and yet not have too much play within 
the hole. This pUtc mufi alfo have a fmall liook at 
each extremity. 

/_ud as fu^tsf^aUsce will hardly fiaDd|fiill in the 

3 


taining the window in the fore part of the cafe, and 
fafien it to a finaU M'eight of a cubic form. Snfpend 
the fork of tlie balance on the inferior hook of ihe 
^ate. By this means if you move backwards and 
forwards the weight fafirned to the firing, placed upon 
the (op of the drawer jutting out beyond the fore part 
of the cafe, the balance within is either lifted up or 
Ut down, you mufi put the bodies to be weigh- 
ed, and the weights Uieoifclves, into the fmall filver 
difiusi and thefe, when loaded, into the fcales thro' 
the fide windows, which mufi be opened for that pur. 
pofe. When any ttsing is'to be added to or taken out 
of them, you do it wiu the fmall pincers ; or, if it is 
powder, with the fiaiall {hovel or fpoon : but you mufi 
let the-balooeo dowB«very time any thing i* to be ad¬ 
ded or taken asvn, that the foaleS may refi upon the 
bottom of the caU} ,ao4 the wisdows before the 
balance is lifted up again, 'f^ieckdly if the air is not 
perfedlly calm. 

HyJroJlatts Salahc*, an iaftramcDt contrived to de¬ 
termine accurately the fpeeific gravity of both folid am} 
fluid bodies. It is cM&rufbm in various forms } but 
we fiiall conteut ourfclvei with defenhug that 
which appear! of all otbera the osofi aeci^e.. 

V CG (fig. f.) is (he fliai^ or p^r of thif hydros 
ftatic balance, which ii to he&pd w .a table. FwRI 
the top A hanga, by two filk ftciqgt, ^ itarixontal 
bar B B* from which it is (ufp^^lsy'a a, th'e 

fine beam of a balance ti wbitf 'ls fnvvented nw de* 
femtding too low 00 cither }^ by (he gefftty'4>ni)|png 
piece t « y a, fixed pn the M, 'Hm bam^ la 

annuiaied, at Oj to (bow. the ^pendiculai’ 

pofitioQ of the exaseu, by .the hstu^inted index fix¬ 
ed .above k. , > 

Tbe by which the,balance fs fufpended, pa£> 
flag over two pulley*, ou on -each fide the piece tt 
A* go down to the battdfl) dn'tbe other fide, and ate 
kai^ over the book at o; which hook, by means‘of 
• fmw P« » maveah 3 e abow oac inch and a qaar- 
ter, backward and forward, and therefore the baTa&ee 
etuy be raifed or dn^lTed fo much. But if a greittei' 
devatioB or tjepre&lpn be required, the lliding piece 
S, which carries the ferew P, is readily moved to any 
part <>f the fquafe brafs rod VK, and' fixed by means 
of a ferew. 

The motion of tlte balance being thus adjufied, 
the reft .of (he apparatus is a* follows t H H isa fmall 
board, fixed upon the piec^ under the fcalcs d and 
r, and is moveabic up xnd down in u low (lit in the 
pillar above C, and fufiened at any pait hy a ferew be¬ 
hind. From the point in the middle of the bottom of 
each Ccalc hangs, by a fine hook, a hrafs wire a d 
and a e. Thefe pats through two holes m n in the 

table. 
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B.1anc?. talk. T.itk«wi!VAi/ufurpcnf<lacurioiJScylindric fion ibovc a/ it is evid<nt that the wrieht .P .. 

--^-wire r pc. fArated at each c.d for that purpofe: this equal bulk of water would, in this cafe, be eaadlv . co 

wtrv r r ti. envered with paper, graiutatcd b)' equal di- grains. ^ 


viliuns, and is about five incheb 

In the eiirncT of the board at E, Is fixed 3 brafs 
tiiljp, on which a round wire <6/ i< fa adapted as to 
in>‘,ye tici.hcr tMU tigiit nor too free, by its flat head I. 


... « . - •. y 4 rauc. inatwnicn 15 common y meant 

Xlpo.. the lower part of .1,,, more, another tube by the balance of trade, U the equal miwrtinK of fo* 

wlmh ha» fuffic.ent fridiot. to make it remain .a any reign commodi,i„ with the exporting of the native, 

pootion required : to this is fixed an index I. mo- And it ii reckoned that nation ha. the advan,a« in 

v.i.g nonzoiirully when the wire U i. turned about, the balance of trade, which exports more of the native 

iinfi ihrfritirf.' ftiriV be rfiniv fet Po tn^ nrAAnttf^A iftrav** _. i r i* . ^ . .. 


and ihi rrfyre may be eafily fet to the graduated wire 
r I. To the lower end of the wire r t nangx a weight 
I.: iiud to that a wire p n, with a fmaQ brafi ball / 
about one fourth of mi inch diameter. On the other 
fide, to the wire a (, hangs a large glsfs bubble R, by 
B horfe hair. 


Balsna 


After a like manner this balance may be applied tn 
find the Ipecific gravity of liquids, as is cafy to con¬ 
ceive from what has been faid. 

, f »/Trade. That which is commonly meant 


commodities, and imports left of the foreign. The 
rwfon of ibis t$, that,if ihe native tommodiiies be of 
a greater taloe than arc exyorted, the babnee of that 
accoimtitiuft be made up in biAJicm or monev ; and the 
nation grows fa much richer, as r.^ balance of that ac¬ 
count atnouBts to. 


Let us firfl Tuppofe the weight L taken away, and 
the wire fn fiifptndcd from S: and, on the other 
fide, let the bubble K be taken away, wd the weiglit 
r, fu^rnded .it e, in its room. IHiis weight F wc 
fuppufe to be fuffieient to keep the feveral parts bang¬ 
ing lo the other fcale in equilibrium { at the fame time 
tli.it the midiile point of the «rire ^ n te at the forface of 
the water in the veffel N. The wire ^ n m to be of 
fuch a fixe, that the length of onie mch fhall' weigh 
four graina. 

Now it is evident, fince b«fe;»*’)e|^ht times heavier 
than water, that for ettry^isKb ybe wire finks iu the 
water it will become hrtf a grain lighter, aud half a 
grain heavier for every mclr It rife, out «f the water: 
confequently, by finking two inches txlnw the mid¬ 
dle point, or rifing tlKi mqliea above rt, the wire 
will become one rnSi Gg^cr or b«a*itr. Therefore, 
if, when the middle pobit is a^ tbe furft^r of tbe wa- 
ter in equflibriiiiH, the htSex T be fet to the middle 
poiuta of the graduA^' wfre Vv, and the dilUnce on 
each fide « rand a. ebotaiw i«o equal parts: then, if 
in weighing bodies tbe weight M required to the hun- 
dreth ptn of a grain, it may be e^y bad by pro- 
eee'diRg in the folkiwiBg manser: 

Let tbe body to,be wei^d be placed in tbe fcale 
d. Pdtthe weight X in tne fcale c i and let this be 
fe detenhlucd, that ode gram more IhaH be too nmch, 
•nd one grain left too Gttlc. Then the balance be¬ 
ing moved grtitly op or dosnt, by the ferear F, lIH 
(!be equillbnum be nicely fhovnr at ey IF the iodrk T 
be at the middle point a of ^e wnt r/, it fiiowt 
fbat the weights put into'tbe Fcale e'en juft equal 
to tbe weight of the body. By ibis method we nod 
the abfolme weight of tbe body ( the relative wrigbt 
it found by weighing it faydreftatieally 'rn water, at 
fiotlowg: 

Inftead of putting the body into the fcale e, as be¬ 
fore, kt it hang with the weight F, at the hook c, by 
a borfc hair, as at K, fiippnfing the veficl O of water 
were away. The equilibrium being tben made, the 
index T {landing between a and r, at the 36 dWi. 
Bon, fhowB the weight of tbe body put in to be 
1005,^/? j-Tairr<t. As it thi7« hangs, let it he in-.mnrfed 
in the water of the velTcl O, and it will become much 
lighty : the fcale e will dtfeend tiB the beam of tbe 
balance reft on the fiipport s. Then fuppofe 100 
grains put into the fcale d reftorc the rquilibrivm 
piecifclvj fu that the index T Band at tbe jfi divl- 


Baiamcs of a CJoek, or JVatch, is that „which re- 
gwlalcsihe beats. ZeeCiocK-Making. ' 

BALMnea-FjJb. See SquAius. 

BALANCER, tu the-hifiory nfinfifts, a fty'i. 
oblong body, ending in a protulwrancc or luatl, fouini 
under each wing of the two.winged flies; Uieie I'trve to 
polfe the body of the fly. 

BALANCING, among feamcn, the contrafting a 
fail into a narrower cumpafs, in a (lorn, by retrench¬ 
ing, or folding up a pan of it at one corner : tins me¬ 
thod is ufed in coiitraJiftinftiiin to reefing, which is 
common to all the principal fails; whereas lialancing is 
peculiar to few, fuch as the roizen of a {hip, and the 
main fail of ihofe veflels wherein it is exteiidi d by a 
boom. See Boom and RLsr.«—The balance of the 
inizen is thus performed : the mizcii yard i» lowered a 
Gttle,then a fimtl portion of the fait iti lulled up ai the 
peek or upper corner, and fallrued to the yard about 
one-fifth inward from the outer end or yard-arm tu. 
ward the maft. Sc^Mixen.—A boom main-fail is 
baUneed, after all its reefs are taken ii>, by rolling up 
a ficnilar portion of the hindmofl or aftmoll lower c»’i- 
net called the cUr, and fafiening it llrongly to the 
boom, having previoully wrapped a piece of old c.nivafs 
round the part (which is done in both cjfis) to j>,e- 
vent the fail from being fretted by the cord wiiich fa- 
Bens it. 

BALANUS, in zoology, the trivial name of a fpe- 
cicsoflepaa. See Lvvas. 

BALASTINF.S, ill botany. See Punica. 

BALAYAN, a province of the ifland cf Manilla in 
the Fall Indies, belonging to the Spaniards.—It lies 
next to the efty of Mauilla, and extends along the 
ctafi on 'tb« nft fide of the iiland, a little biyond the 
tuiy of Batangas. There were formerly gold mines in 
Ii, but they have been long fmee ibandoncvl. It is in- 
habited by about syoo tributary Indians, and abounds 
hi eatton, rice, and palm trees. The province is wtU 
cultivated: and tbe Spaniards, generally fpeaking, have 
country houfes in it. 

BALBA.STRO, anepifcopal town of Spain, in the 
kingdom of Arragon, and capital of a difiriA of the 
f»m>' nttnie. E. Ltirig. o- SO. N- L»t. 4I. yo. 

BALB£C, a city of AGa in Syria, anciently called 
I/iSofpiu, Kud by the Arabians 71 * wader af Syrui. 
It is filuated at the foot of Anti-Lebanon, precifel^ 
nil the lall rifing ground where the mountain termi¬ 
nates in tbe plain. At wc arrive from tbe fouth we 

discover. 
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mitfe. tlifcnver’the city only at the diftance of a league and 

—V-’ » half, btliiod a hedge of tree*, ow the veidint lop* 

of which appears a white edging of dome* and mi¬ 
narets. Afiev an houi-’i iouvney we reach ihcfe ttc--*, 
which are very fine wulnut,} and fo«o ni'ti-r, cn.fling 
fume ill cahivateJ gardens, by winding paths, tinve 
ot the entrance of the city. We there jKreei'e a ruin¬ 
ed wall, flanked with fquare towers, which afeends the 
declirity to the right, ai:d traces the pivcitifte of the 
snciciit city. Thi* wall, wiuch h On-f ten or twelve 
-feel high, permits ui to have a v?ew ^ thofe void 
fpacca and heap* of mint whiefa jre the inTiriable ap¬ 
pendage of every Turkifh city j but |»rincipally 
attracts our attention i* » etjifice on the «f*» 
whicii, hy its lofty wa^* »u<i rich ctAritma, irtm^tdlljr 
.aiipiars to hr one •<» thofe temple* .whkh antiqahr 
hiu. hft for our ulrairalion. Tht/e futn*. whIA arc 
lome i,f the rbeautiful and' brt pfererved:^’. jffly 
i„ Adrt a paititular deftripttoB. "v. ’-''; 

’i'o ^ of them, we moft fuppofe Ottr. 

drlcciiding from the interior of the town, ’ At 
r.v liHviug crollcd the rubbiih and hut* wkh which it 
is filled, we Qirivc at a vacant place which appear* to 
have huTi n fqnarc j there, in front, towards the 
vwfl, wc perceive a grand ruin, which conflfts of two 
pivilioiis ornamented with pilarters, joined at their 
hotiom angle hy a wall 160 feet in length. Thii 
hoiit commands the open country from a fort of ter- 
i.icr, on the eilge of which we dillinguifli with difR- 
cuhy the bafts of twelve coluinai, which formerly ex¬ 
truded from one pavilion to the other, and formed’f 
juntico. The pnncipal gate is obftrufted by.hesfA' 
of lloiies; but, that obftacle furmounted, we enter aA 
vmpry fp.i<'c, which is an hexagonal court-of vflo 
fret diiiiiK'tcT. This court is Arewed with broken eo- 
liinui'i, mutilated capitals, and the remains of'piUAeri, 
rnlnbl.itiircs, and comioes ; ar.nind it is a row of 
rimu'd edifio"*, which difplay all the ornaments of the 
iiclicA ardutcitore. At the end of this coart,-oppo- 
J)ie the wcA, is un outlet, which furtnerly was « gate, 
throrgh whirli we perceive a Aill more exlcnfirc rang* 
of ruin'!, wiiofe magnjflccnce Itrongiy excites cufiofri 
i). To have ft full prafpeCt of thefe, we tiuft afeend 
n Oopc, up which were the Aeps to this gate; and vp’e 
then anive at the entrantc of a fqaare eourty QKieh 
more fpacious than the forniir, being jjo fest #ide 
and in length. The eye is firfl attrsAed by the 
end of this court, where fix eaornioos 4Ad mej^iC 
<oliunn9 render the fccne aAonithingly grand tuifl 
liiierquc. Another objeft not htfinnteneAipg ,ii afp- 
coiid range I'f culumnsto the left,Vhkh appeKBpIttre 
been part of liic periAyle of a tenjide j bbt before'we 
pafs thither, we'eannot refufe.ptrcicahir KtbhttMfo 
tlie cdirices which cnclofe this'Cmit on each tdel 
'i'hcy fonn a fort of gallery whicAt cantaiiW'-variotii 
chambers, fever of which may be reckon^'in each 
of the principal wings, viz. two io a fenndrcle and 
five in an oblung fquire. 'Hie bt^orn of Aiefe apart¬ 
ments Aill retains pediments of ntchn and tabernacles, 
ihe fupj>orteT« of whieh are deftifiyrd. On the fidft 
of the court they are open, and prefent only four-and 
ilx columns totally deftrpyeJ- It is not eafy to con¬ 
ceive the ufe of tbefe apartments t but this dues not 
diininilh-QU^r admiration at the beauty of their pilaAers 

^ I id-jJliE^tliueCi of the fiixe of the cutaLluture. 
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Neither is it p*Aihlc to avoid remarking the Angular 
rAcA wiiich rclultt from the tnisturc ci the garlands, 
the large foliage of the cspliaU, and the fculpllire of 
wild plxnt.s with which they arc everywhere ornaircnl- 
»d. In Iraverfing the It-ngtli nf ihi- court wi- lind 
ill the middle t little fquare erplnnade, where .vas a 
pavilion, of-which nothing remains hut the foupdst- 
tion. At length wc arrive at the fool of tiie' lix 
roliimiis i and then ArA oonceivc all tlic boldnrfs of 
their elevation and the richnefs of their workman- 
ftiip. Their fiiafts are 21 feet eight ii.ches In cir¬ 
cumference and 58 high •, fo that the total height, 
including the entablatuic, i* from 71 to 72 feet. The 
fight of this fupei'b ruin, thus- folitary and unaccom- 
pinicd, at firft ftrikes os with aAoniAimcnl { but, on 
sr more attentive examinat ion, we difcovcr a fcrie* of 
foundations wbibh mark an oblong fquare of 268 feet 
ti'tehgUi' aad 146 wide; and which, it feems proba- 
was the periAyle of a grand temple, the prima- 
sVpiOipore^tbis whole ftrudlurc. It prefented to 
tDt ’gretf .eaUitf'that is to the caA, a front of ten 
ccdttmM,'tsisch't9’0(vmh fide, which with the otiicr 
fix make i»'-aa-54. ! The ground un which it Aood 
wn M 0t> a level with this court, bnt 

naiTMw blBnKfiyifsr^at. there was only a terrace of 
X7 } the e^lanade thin 

prodtiees towards the weA, 

by a Aoping Tilts defeent, as 

you approach le&'fteeb, fo that 

the fouadatkia of 'the itldvel with the 

termiDatfow of the btU-y tfliii^'^' nevfdeM that the 
whole groxad of tbr y^ a te W l - -hiM -broo -mtlrciaJly 
Taifed', 'Stutil-'.iWM.^^i '^ a iff^ 'fxld-df.tiiis OdiAces 
bar'the «1» after¬ 
wards btobke^'l^ oar, .Ibe sen- 

Ayte and linM'of rcnMoewdlC. - Thi* 

temple, fitiisbed fomew^lii^'lhiiw^aroer, pre- 
febia ta ,>a'ij6llAtt '^iir.ji^B 

34), srkwt 

{Hafo*ire;;s$'fert'e^Hi!^lE^.ro ^ 

M hefgfael’ T%reb(ifhlldg''d^‘fnri4^d^''ik''aA'^dklb»g 
fquare, bhd €(«««' 6fvwuidf' ttEi«^.vliMatrd*;^Vc^s 
l#not. .the’dii^^y^g;-. ^'tfte.Kreatooart. 

Ttf you tflkft icwfc'teWto jbf cdwtuiwi heaps 
^'jhutcr dud *^TbiiK^fri||R ft bow 

.Mter ftittBouacidg titefthAftai Jw ^•you BrriYe at the 
gate;- where-'-yeu kimaifittedy-'tke eedtfbire whidi 
yae'sfk«''thic 4 ibita 6 ^- 4 ^-»‘-^!^t,~but iwAead of the 
BwftA- {ente‘nf -e'dftdGM^vfieejAe tand faonAcea oSpaei 
W c ttbUtude of ’ pt fejW y-the fty, svhrch is open from 
tM igdiisg -^B of Ae'-fiik 4 »‘ only rrts n hght to fhow a 
chhos' of tuitis etrtiwd wkh -deft and weeds. The 
: iwall% fnntierly iftriehed with aU the ornamenta erf she 
^wnthian order, nbw prefent nothing bnt pediments 
of niches and taNerfiacIes, of which almoft ah the fup* *■ 
porter* hre fatfen to the ground. Between thefe niches 
is a range of fluted pilaftera, wfaofe eapitais fupport a 
broken entablatnre; bot what remxtnt of h drfplsye a 
rich frizc of fuliage reflirtg «i the heeds of fatyrs, 
hio-fe*, hitJK, itfc. Over-thi* etilahbiinTe vra* tive an. 
cient roof, which was 57 feet wide and i to in length. 
The walls which fiqiported it ar* 31 feet high, and 
without a window. ' It is impoAible to form any idea 
of the ornaments of this roof, except from the frag- 
nieuts lying on the gruuud; but it could not have hceu 

kichir 


Balbe;. 
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pallet- rJctcr ihtH the gallcfy of the periftyle : tKe principal 
rmainiog parti contain tablets in tlie form of lozen¬ 
ges, on which are reprefcnted Jupiter fcated on his 
eagle; Lcda careired by the fivan; l^iana with lier 
hour and nreCL'CAt ; and feveral buftl which feem to be 
^gtirei of emperors and cmprefTec. It would Wad us 
too far to enter more minutely into the deferiptioo 
of tfiii afloniihiog edifice. The lovers of the arts will 
£nd it deferibed with the greateft truth and accuracy 
an a wrtrk puhhftied at London in 1757, under the title 
of Rimu of BaAfc. This wofW, cuffipikd by Mr Ro- 
bert Wood, the world owes to the attentiuu and libe- 
xuUty of Mr Dawkins, who in I7{i rifiicd Batbec 
and Palmyra. But feveral changes, however, hsve 
token place finoe their journey { for exam^de, they 
found nine krge columu Handing, and iu 1784 hfr 
Volney found but fix. They reuoned Z9 at the 
leffer temple, but there aowreomin but to: others 

ha«c been overtfarown by the earthquake of 4759. It hat 
likewife to fliakan the walls of the lcflertem|^, that the 
Rone of the foSt, or oraft -Aoae at the Uii af the 

J rate, bu Bid between the two adjoiau^ and do¬ 
cent eight inchea ( by whkh nflttia the body of 
the bird fewlpUiredao Uitt ftooe it hs^wndeds detached 
from its wings and the two gubads wUch hug from 
ita bcak, andteanaated inaww.^mta* - Katare alooe 
haa not effofted tb» dnaftatana^ -ttm Turks have bad 
tboir (hare hi tbe dudrediqn o^ilm.aDbiBnt. Their 
motive b «o procure tjac-MoaiWuimis which ferve to 
joro the Ceveval UiMiu.fld.wknBk «aeh eolomn W cum- 
pofed. Thefie ciwapt afefmor Towdl the end iotend- 
«d, thxt-&vCTd of tu w d u f mi orc not ncti disjointed 
by theiriaBj mn, kMdg •tkera, m Mr Wood eh- 
fcTMi, haa peookraiedmitbmmf'tW tMople wall with- 
out gMag way. Idadn^-oiwhia^the voikmanihip 
Mthefeoa h ni aii ai ll»xmej«iBnd withnut,at^ cement, 
yet dies«4a apl;rdc|b4>* 8^Madc of a knife betwien 
tbeirfatmiUe^ Atar-ts* aaesr «g^ tkey la getie- 
-ral lia:i«ca»'iAeb sai|h«l;^wki8eM. But what is 
'Ail^vmhfe jUlu a ghh i g, '4a 'the -CMrmeua ftones which 
aaMafr -staK,- To the weft ebe fecoad 

kpar'U fermad « IfatMa wfeiek IK from xBto 55 feet 
aiae ks ka^u Over thb layer, «t 
dke .aartMafe ’** thice flouea odtidi 

4doiM-aoeiimra^aM af iycdfeets m- the firft (B 
feet fet«HtiidM% tim f u ooad^ feet xx, aodthe tbm 
ttiMlf {Bfect; and cads olthere h t2 feet thick. 
THsefe ftom ate of aashitr g i i a ke , witb lotge ftdaiAg 
liilMt'like i there ia • ^wry of Utia kind of 
■ttriit-nisiiliTrtnr whole city aoS as dhr adjaoeat omta- 
tHD, which k-opeoaa .fenm fdaoee, mod anteng ecken 
■oa the T^S, aa wea p psoae h ihe.eky. Ikem is ftdl 
dying tdtm a Bow, bewa-oo three fidea, whtcb ia do 
feet twn indica loitg, tt feet >0 inches .brood, and 
41^9 feel diroc in tbidtaefa. By what means eoaU the 
oncients move thefe caormow maiTcs f I'his is doubt* 
ivfs a problem in mechanics curious to -refolve. Tbc 
iohnhitants of Ba&ee leave a very commodious inmner 
■of expluinir^ it, by fep^fing thefc edifices to hal« 
been confirnaed by^ Sjenoun, ■or genh, who obeyed 
the orders of King itolomon 4 adding, that the motive 
«f fuch immeafe woiks was to conceid in {uhterraneuiia 
caverns vxft trtxfares, which ftili remain there- To 
ftifeover thefe, many have dcfcendi-d into the vaults 
Vot. XI. Part a 


which range uudei- the whole edifice: but theinutithf BJWc. '■ 
of tbtir rrfearcbes, added to the oppreffions and ex- 
xortions of the governors, who have made ilicir fup- 
pol'ed difcoverics a pretext, have at length diftiearTcned 
them: but they toiagine tlir F.i,r,tpeans would he moTW 
fuccefiful, nor would it be pofilLle to perfuaue them 
but that wc arc pofTcflcd of the magic art of defiroy- 
iiig talifmaus. It is in vain to opprfe reafoii to igno¬ 
rance and prejudice : and it would be no Icfs ridicu¬ 
lous to attempt to prove to them that Solonion never 
was acquaint!^ with tbe Coiiuihian order, which was 
only in ufe under tbe Roman emperors. But their 
tradition 00 tbe fufajedt of this prince may fugged three 
imporuw ebfemtions. Firft, That all tr.idition rc- 
dative to higli antiquity ia as falfe atnoug ihc Orientals 
as the Europeans. With them, as with us, fa.-ts which 
hap^nnd 100 years before, when nut preferved in 
wriot^, are altered, motilated, or foiYotten. To cx- 
-ped information from them with refp-'^ to events in 
'the time of David or Alexander, wuuld he as ahfnrd 
Mto make inquiriei of the Flcmiih pealhnti concen). 
ing Cloviaor CharlemagDC. 6ccobdly, That througli- 
ont Syria, tbe Mahometans, as well a^ tli'- Jews ami 
Chriftians, attribute every great work to iSoloir.oii: 
not that the memory of him tidl reoiuns by tradition 
in thole countries, but from certain palTagcs ii: the Old 
Tdlament; wliich, with the gofpel, is the [oiirce oi 
almoH all their tradition, as thefe arc the only hii'toii ' 
cal books read or known; but al their expoundvr:. an- 
very ignorant, their applications of what they arc told 
are generaliy very remote from truth : by an error ot 
this kind they pretend Balbec is tbt hou/e of toe fortjl 
ofLobMom built by Solomon: nor do tb<y appro-u S 
nenrer^bability when theyattribute to that king tlis 
wzU of Tyre and the buildings of Palmyra. Thirdlv, 

That the belief in bidden treafures has been confirnicd 
by difeoveries which have been really tnadc from time 
to time. It is not many years fince a fmall Loffer was 
found at Hebron full of gold and filter medals, with 
■a aoeieiit Arabic book on medicine. In the country 
of the Onifes an individual difeovered likewife, fume 
time fince, a jar with gold coin in the form of a err- 
feent) but as the chiefs and governom claim a right to 
thefe difcoverics, and ruin tUofe who have mndr them, 
under pretext of obliging them to make rcftoraiion, 
tbdfe who $ad any thing endeavour carefully to con- 
Ceal.fej they fccreUy melt the antique coins, nay fre. 

QUbtiy kt07 them again in the fame plice where tlicy 
. j a u a d tknh, feoia the feme fears wliicii catifcd their 
fiift^OMoakaeirt, amd which prove the fume tyranny 
fe qxv^-fftifted ia thefe eoniitries. 

ore cwfider the extraordinary magainceiicc 
oC-tke eottpte of.Boibec, wc caimot but he afionil'rd. 

It ^ filo^ of‘ the Greek and Romm authors. Mr 
Woojlt 'Wko bai eoreftil^ emmined all the ancient wii- 
tcre, hM.fuuQd'Ro mention of it except in a frugmcr.t 
nf John of Aatloeb, who attributes tbc enofiruclioii 
of tbit odifiee to Antonuus Pius. Tbc infcriptiiir;. 
which Amato' oorrobortte this opinion, which ptrfcdlt 
ly accounts for the cooftant ufci,pf the Corinthian m.. 
der, f»ae that 6rder wxt not in general ufe before the 
third age of Rome ; hut sve Might by no means to'iri. 
lege as an addition^ proof the htra feolpturtd ovc 
the gate t for ff hij^' o-uoked beak, large clawi, and 
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llif cailnccuc lie bears, a'lvc liim ibe appearance of an at Ca«Vij, and <Viftinpwiihe<l bimfcH by bis valuur iu tlic B*l*ony 
engle, tbc ttifl i/f I'calbrrs oft his heail, like that of war carried on by the Romans in Spain apainft Serto- I 
oeUiiin |t';potis, prote* he is not the Roman cuglc : rit:i and the Lufitanians, on which account r.nnpcy * _ 

i>; fidcs that the fame bird is found in ihe temple of gave him the privileges of a Roman citi/.eii. He was 


engle, the ttifl of feathers oft his head, like that of 
ceiliiin |t';p'Otis, proves he is not the Roman eagle : 
hifides that the fame bird is found in ihe temple of 
I'nlm-) va i und hi the refore evidently nii Orieotol eagle, 
confecrated to tbc fiin, wdio vss the divinity adored in 
hnth tlicfc templro. His worlbip rxided at Ralbrc in 
the mod remote antiquity- Hisfialuc, which refem. 
bled that of Ofirisj had been tranfported there from 
the Heliopolis of Egypt, and the cetetnonies with 
which lie was worftiippcd there ha*c been deferibed 
I'V Maerobius, in his ciirione work nrtkled 'Saturnalia. 
Mr Wood fuppofes with rcafon, that the name of 
Ealbec, which in Syriac fignifiei City Bai, or of 
Tiie fun, originated in this worfliip.' ‘ThcOrteks, by 
oaming it HrtiupolU^ have in 'this inftance osly given 
SI literal traiifitlion of the orietrtal ♦md : t praflffce to 
which they have not always adhettd. Wt are'fgso* 
rant of the Hate of this city in rertiote antiquity t, "Wt 
it it to be prefumed, that its frtuition, on ike road 
from Tyre to Palmyra, gave it fome part of tbe corn* 
mcrcc <»f thiTc opulent capitals. ITrder the Homnni, 
in the time of Auguilos, it is mentioned is a garrifon 
town : niiJ there is ftill remaining, on the wall of the 
liuilhirii gate, on the right, as we enter, an iiifcription 
svbich proves the truth of this, the words KENTUaiA 
I'KiMA, in Greekcharaflers, being very legible. One 
luiiidrcd and forty years after, Antoninus bnilt there 
the prefent temple, inftead of the ancient one, which 
w-m. doubilcfs falling into ruins: but Chriftianity ha¬ 
ving gaini'd the afccndency under Conflantinc, the 
moJern temple was neglcAcd, and afterwards convert¬ 
ed into a church \ a wall of which it now remamihg 
that hid the fanfiuary of the idols. It continued thus 
tiiilil the invafion of the Arabs, when it is probable 
they envied the Chriftians fo heautiful a htiildiog. The 
clmrcti being Icfs frequented fell to decay { wara fui- 
ceeded 5 and it was converted into a place of defence 5 
battlements were built on the wall vrtilch fiirrounded 
jt, on the pavilions and at the angles which ftill fub- 
fift; and from that time, the temple, eapofed to tlK 
fate of war, fill rapidly to ruin. The Rate of the 
l ity is not Jcl's depkuuble. The wretched govern- 
mcnl of the cmii-s uf the boiife of Harfboihe had 
already greatly impaired it, and the earthquake of 
I yyy complrtcd its JeftruAion, The wan of the Emfr 
Youfi f and Djezaar have rendered it ftill molt deferted 
nnd ruiiKiiiB. Of ;roo inhubitants, at which' nuibh^ 


gave him !he privileges of a Roman citi/.eii. He was 
confol in tlic T4th year of Rome, and wan the fii (I fo¬ 
reigner on wham that dignity was conferred. He was 
the friend of I’umpcy, Czfar, Crsffus, and Cicero.— 
There were many other illuHnous Romans of the name 
of Balbui. 

BALCONY, in architeAure, a projcAure in the 
front of a hnufe, or other building, fiipportcd by pillars 
or confoles, and encompafted with a baluftrade. 

BALDACHIN, nr Bslbaqvin, in architcAure, 
a building in form of a catinpy, fuppnrted. by pillars, 
and frequently ufed as a covering to infulaud altars. 
Some* alfo ufe the term laldaehia for llie ih«U over a 
door- 

• BAi.DIKACCI (Philip), of Florence; a connoif- 
feur in ihe'p^ite arts, and the continuator of Vafari’s 
litea of the pahitert. He died in 1A96, aged 72. 

BALDIVIA , or Valdivia, a fca-port town of 
Chili, in Amerrca, l>elunging to the Spaniards. It is 
fituated between tbe rivers Cidlaculles and Portcra, 
where they faH into the South fca.- W. Long. So. 5: 
S. Lit, 40.'5» 'Icwas built in lyei by the Spanilh 
general BaMivWi.'f^am whom it takes its name. We 
may judge ofl'teFdl^nstaiKe Awn'tbe fun granted 
annually by tbe kiqg' ft>r titaintainiftg the garrifon and 
keeping the forttfearioBfin repair, Mng no kfs than 
300.000 pkees of eight;-' It iad^nded^folirttrong 
caftlei, mounting loopiSowef fine brafscannon. Not- 
withltinding which, h<»krever,«t the garrifon it oompoi^ 
ed moftly of rrartfpoitedcrimMUi, m whom'no depend. 
dericfrcan be|dBcedf tiMfgeuuaBy tli fupptidd sritb am- 
'inUDition, dec.-it cDi^d 'thake^but a'^aor dcfeBce, la 
1*64511 wascafily takesisythe DdtmHiWhei'WOuldrpnK. 


they were eUimnted 1300 are ooW'rertdsB- 

ing : and all thtfe GdMwSBgut isAuftry or'CDtndn^t^, 
nnd cuiiiv.iting iiol^^Bi|^P|^ttle CbttODy'fotBlf 

BM.UINUS CerRos), the Rodian ettt- 

pcroi, being chofen hy the fenate in wa«-maAci^^ 
by the fuldiers, who had a diflike te fuch copeiw as 
vrre elrAcd only by the fena»OT%. This prince aras 
doqiivnt, and wrote pretty good verfes. •* 

BALBOA (Vafeo Nognes dk), a Caftilitn } a 'cele- 
brainl navigator, and one to'f tw firft dtfeoverer# of 
Hi.utK America. He wa* b«b«*ded' by the ftpanifti 
governor of St Mary, 'tbVoogh jealoafy of his growing 
reputation, in 1517, aged'42. 

fiALBUS(Luciui ComeliusThropUanes) was born 


to Yelinquilb ft thaongh ftdsn'efs and ftSttiM. * The ini- 
habitairtsof’BaldiviakaioiMto aboift kbOO. Tbetiidc 
is lefs c d H fi d m ble • ihan feiftnerly, bdcaafe' . 

mhies ia*^ Bfrighbottrhbod:<i« thut ftp; yetrfbrarid 
large iWpearC eatplbydd in the trade betareea this pent 
ttril that’of Lima; wfatch «otf8fta ofttold- odrn, 

faht-jirowifiont, whfth^itt e»»a«;^ flaftfSL., 
ftt^tri sdiwcolate, aDdBaro|RAu Goctmoditws-aiid mak 
mTOtUres. *• " ' • ■ • 

- BAlj>KES3,ailc&fl-0r^r, ehieftyoothe'Cii^ 
put. It diSdri finifW'n^^na,ttftM,-qftd^^; 
as ’ ^Sefe all .-jirift vice is the nutritious hi> 

radur frunribe defiedi of h. WhentUeeye* 

ikli died their haft, it h daltcd a/ri/^a. .'Among-the 
eaufts «f baldoeft,'' immodente venery is reputed oM 
of tKe^chitf j old age uAnlly brings it oni'of coUrfe- 
Some will have the proximate caofetif baldnefste h|i 
the drynefs of the brain, and its'fhrinking ftom the eri^ 
ftium t it having been obfenred, that in bnld peribni 
there is always a vseoHy or empty fpace between the 
fkull and tbe brain.—Goftwi, balJ-^aUi was a frequertt 
t-rtn nf rrprtaacb among the Rumins ; amung whuiSi 
this dcfeA was in great ^fcredit. Heute divers arts ts 
conceal it, as falfe hair, a galericulut corttrived oivpurv 
pofe. The later Rom-ani, however, feem to have been 

reconciled 
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reconciled to baldncfn •, fnr we find amonp tiicm a kind 
of officers, orfcivaHt--, calUd or pJiiLrarii, 

wliufu boiinct* wiis to t.ike 0(1 tlic fnim all pans, 
even from the head. In an ancient inreription, there 
is mention of one lljophantua. TI. C^SAKIS okka- 
TOR Ol.ASR. lllill is, Omator Gliilmniiii, 

. BALDOC, a town <if Hertfordrtjire, in England, 
chiefly noted for its tiade in malt. W.Long. o. to. 

N. I.at. 51. 5J. 

BALDOCK (Ralph de), biOiop of London in the 
reigns of Edward I. and il. was educated at Merton 
colle-gc, in Oxford ; breame dean of St Paul’s 5 was 
afterwards promoted to the fee of London j and at laft 
was made lord high chancellor of England. He had a 
very amiable charafter both for moral* 4od learning; 
and wrote Anglita, or a Hiftory of the Britiih 

AfTnirs down to his own time \ aod, A CoDcAion of the 
Statutes and Conftitutions of the church of St Fan!. 
Btfliop Baldockdied at Stepney, July *4. I313. 

BALDWIN, archbilhop of CanterbuiT, wu born 
of obfeore parents at Exeter, where, in tM-early yaet 
of his life, he taught a grammar febotj 1. aftesVhidh 
Ik took orders, and was ntadt archdeacon oF Exeter 1 
but he refigned thnt dignity, and became ■ Ciftcrtian 
monk in the monailery of Ford in Dc^nlUi'e, af which 
in a few years he was made abbot.. Ijk the year 1180, 
he was confoersted of .Worsd#¥ In 1184, he 

wtM promoted bo she fee «f'C^litsr^ry by Pope Lu- 
clus III. asd by hi*/fisocc&r. Siwn ill. was ap> 
poifited legate-l^ 'thiftdiocefer' laid the founda* 
tioQ of a chHreh-MKl'tRoufttfy in honour of Thomae- 
Becket, at FiaekifigMut .‘«eir,Canterbui7,.f« fecular- 
priefli { bi»N beidg tHt wotriw of Camee- 

bury and the pop^x tm ohUgad^ U> defift. In 1 loo 
he crowned King Rio^id {;. aviVcftminfieri and foun 
lifter ftinosrtd than priftca to the holy kud, where he 
diedot Giraldua Gambrenfi*, 

wIiO MOJiBpaim^aBrtliF^Htia-espcdnion; fays be was 
of a>siiQd .^pc^tion* Md-sff abdiueRce. He 
WTVte;eftH«CHtis«d«,«n r(Sigia«a%^iH^ which were 
cotteAedfttNi piddiihM hyll^<d"dTi&ee in 1662. 

' Oflbry 14 .ly^nd, was 

hon K'Coeefc .M^&vnirich im. Btjfialk, u the year 
**ai» At ta Ttdttof Rgflhe waa coteryd ip 
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to avoid afLIIiiiation, he emburked for Holland, but 
was very unfortunate in his efcape. Fu ll he was ta¬ 
ken by a Dutch man of war, and robbed by the cup. 
tain of all his elfeds. Then, being forced by llrcL of 
weather into Sc Ive* in Cornwall, he was eoufinrd on 
rtifpictuu of treofoa. Bvlng, liowi vci, (cloifcd ^fici a 
few days confinement, the (hip anchored in Dover 
road, where he was again feivcj on a falfc accufation. 
After his arrival in Hollaod, he was kept prifoncr for ' 
three weeks, and at length uhtaired his liberty on pay- 
ing 30!. From riolUod he travellcrl to Bafil in Swit- 
zerland, where he. continued till (^een Elizabeth 
afeended the thrope.- After his return to England, he 
was id' ryte oisrdt prebendary of Canterburv, pm. 
bibly oot ehoofing to return to bis former (lock of 
wolves. Ho.died in November 15(13, at Canteibury, 
in the^dSth year of bia.aga. He was fu fi.vcrc a writer 
againdthe church of ftome, that hiu bonks arc paiti- 
^krly prohibited iu the expurgatury index publidicd 
«t Madrid, in folio, in the year He is the t;n-- 

lieA dramatic writer io the Eugliih language, or nt Icnil: 
author of the .firft pieces of that kind that we find lu 
print. Of his writings in that way no fewer ibait 21 
have been enumerated ; only tlnee of them, however, 
have been feen in print, vi?.. i. God’s Promifes, nii in¬ 
terlude : 2. St John Baptifi, an interlude : 3. Concern¬ 
ing the Laws of N.iture eorreft.^d t the firli of wliieh 
has hern repnntcd liy Dodlley in the fitll volume of 
his coIleAion of old plays, and the only copy extant 
of the laft ispreferved iu St Sepulchre’s library in Dub- 
In, As to the reft, they are mentioned by liiiTifilf a.; 
hi* own, ill his account of the writers of Ilritain licfcre 
mentioned. He alfu tranlhited the tragrdicii of Faiu- 
AtMlnut. HU other works are very lU-mcrons; but ilie 
^ief i* hi* Catalogue of Britifii Autliurs: a book of 
fonsp merit, as it contains fome iuformation whicli in 
oot elfewhcTC to be found i but he has delliovcd Ins 
eredits^his intemperate BiUingfgatc abofc of .jll iholc 
who differed from him in religion. The authentic pait 
of his work is tranferibed from l.claml. Tiic lille of 
it !S» JUujirlua Majorlt Briunnia firij>torun 
d Jnphtia JunUi^mi Nm JiHa ad an. Jl-wu i 557. 

Bats In commerce. Any goods packed up in cloth, 
and corded round vciy tight, in order to keep ilu iit 



GarmtfiftatM'iilaryrioh, and w«s=tbcnc«'fei)t (Vom breaking, «r prcfrrve them from the wcHtlirr, is 


W Jd»t eollegc ifrOicitirtL-i.He educated a Jlo- 
-nNHi Cathohe,'but-^ eonvtrted.to tbe pToteftaqt reli- 
gio» by^’niomas Lord Wc p pii» qrt >. . - 0 » of 

Ijbfd Cromwell, favourite ttf Henry' VHI. who 
teAod h(dn from the perlipmi^s-bf the Rootilh detgy, 

« 'a t» . a . A .t -X4 


colled /»Ai/#.—“A Iwle of cotton yarn is from 300 to 
406 weight; of raw filk, is from 10010400 ; of Jock- 
rRMi Of dMdiu, either three, three and a half, or four 




anoRg the. Englifit mrrc?iari*s, are 


be WM nbUged tomTre'4dtotlib'S.»^-CouBme*,-wh<)re' kM.hnported or exported in bab-i.; but tlie 

he coistinocd eight year*.i 4oo»*ftar.rt>*acccflQn of *" • ■-r-- - 

Edward VL he wai rectdM,i *»d being firft ptefcnt.td- 
to the Iivm| of in Hampflure, in-tyya, 

bd vnis optmoated to the fee of OHory. During bis «e- 
Tidmce io Ireland he'Ws* remarkably tfUuojs is pro-^ 
jwgating the Proieftant doftrinei j but to very little 
purpofe, and frcqiltntly at the hazard of hit life. Once, 


Frncb- give' that’ name to certain h.sidwaics u’ld 
tfi|^’'I(ny^,«f)ja(rehafKfife which cotne ti> P»i is, and 
ii^^yBoisdSb'nVy iDsde b/ bad workmen of iudifferent 
nuimala ''' 

BALEAREB iMtVL,a, or the Balearic JJl.indt. 
The appellalinM U<eoiTiilioiily.derived from UvAXE.r, be- 
caufc'the inhahit^tt were dteellcnt (lingers. But 


19 particular, they murdered five of his donieftics, viho ' BocLan niaket;][he naene.cff pbriie s'ir Fli&biukn urigi- 
v*ere making hay in a meadow near hi# houfe; -and nal, as wc« the ^ople: Batd-ji^, t mafter, or llril- 
w.nuld prnbnbly have done the fame by him, if ihefo- fcl at throwing 1 the •phcNticians-and-HeHrews being 
verrign of Kilkenny had not come u> his afClUr ce with dexterous at the wfc of tht-Uftiff.’ The Grerks railed 
100 horfe and ,300 foot. On the acctlfuiD i/f Qncen thefc iflands Ojmitifm (dtridm).; becaufe in fnmnicf 
Jvlary, the tide of oppcfition became fo powerful, Uiat, the inbaliiauts wciil naked (Dr'jdofus, .Livy), or T;t.. 
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tSer becM&onlf armed nithaOii^gin war (HcfychiiM}* 
Ttiky art' two in Dunbert Greater and the Lei^ 
or l^jOr and Minor ( and Iiance the nodern namea 
Afajvrea nnd Miturta. I'be Major U dilUnt from the 
Mimrr rnilen to the wcif, in ieofCtfa 40 milei, and in 
circuit 1 jc (I’iiny). They were ftibdoed byQuiotai 
Mrtctlai), tlauice furnamed BflearitiUt in the year 120 
Bw C. The Bukart*) together with the adjacent 
iflandB. were a part of the PruTTncn.Ckerior or Tar« 
racoiH'ulia, and'of the refort ofth« Couwituf Caftha> 
ginlcafia or flew Carthage, lltefe iflMdii are ealled 
Cintaradei hy Apoilentua/ and HittrotUdu hy Strabo, 
j. e. •• rocky.” See Mij«AeA and 'ttlWoac*. 
RA'LEARJC DtAVfra. 'Ait pawodiaf ar>. 

tide. 

DAI.ECHOU (Jah« afWfy-<<feUbttt<;d 

Mild well known French icftfrtte W '-fl^ rt Swd 'about 
- ryye- He died, aacefdiRg-t»' 9 «ftn» (ome fitw yean 
iince at Avignon. Thu MtiaofdfbiTy atfifr w ri ac t ' 
entirely with the ^ver i and bt' Waa p^’&dtgr »ia^ 
llcr of that inllrumeht. The cteatbafa^- Ut 
and the depth of colour vidiieh he produMd, iM 
fur beyond any proiluftion prior to hi* owu. - '21hi 
two large platei which be did from Vemet, one re« 
prefciiting a Jlorm, the other a calm^ mud ever he coik 
iidcred as very iftonilhing excrtioiit of the artift. They 
are too well known, and too much admire^ to need 
any further eulogiiiTff) and were never equalk-d until 
they were perhaps furpaSed by our couatrymu Woc^ 
l.t. 

B.A.LKN (Henderiek Van), biAory and portrait* 
painter, vvoa burn at Antwerp ia 1560, and UMtitk)' 
Htfctple of Ad?m Van Oort; hat he quitted that 
Acr to acquire a better taAeof delign and compofiti^,-’ 
by purfuing his Audka at Rome, where be rende^for 
i< conridernble time. He copied the aatiquet | be at> 
tciul.-J to the workt' of the moft tiMreoraMc modem-, 
anills; and at hii return to hii- own country, tbtia^. 
ble improvoTKBt of hit taAe recommcDdeti: bwv t» tb» 
favour and eAeem of the ahlcA judgea of the crt. 'Hb- 
d’lAingviOied himfclf hy.« good manner of del'^ntng,. 
u>»d his works are admiUM into tli* eabinett. of tfaa-; 
curinm among thofc of the prikKipal paintm. He 
particularly cscelled in the naked, and gwe to hisiA^ 
gurca fo much truth) roundneft, aod eorreAncfi' oft 
Vtttltiu-, that few of hit cotemporariet could mtcrfilt«v 
ctfmpeutinn with him. Several fine wrMbta of ’bfO 
band are at the Hague t Mnong whka tkenK -it OMi 
adorned with allegorical figniei 0/ WifdotAood'Jtiftibaii' 
which eitorts eommeirdation Awn alt wAoaf t eW i th l y 
<K>idfdcr it. Hediedia i6|i. . AU>b»fCsW 
jefte painted by Vaa Balra havt- ab u pdi W wat H tr." Hftt' 
dtfigns ofthc Deluge, of Mfrfrw RBi|ilRg.''-cW'AiM^ 
and the drovniitg of FLarMb, ar^ |Ri|sd''lihd dAiito; 
compofttioiw. Ifoabrukeo obfcweo,- that Vid ftdaai 
wicb.grm)udgBcM, h»fb iHti« 4 itc«d;tkBl<WPhBuiu» 
a-<dcar liehc uabehodk ground) k^be.BgyptHdiiii 
a flro^ A i adnw h the fcre g mmd^ vMdt oad 'O wiy* 
fineefitR; tbe-figumbeingwcS'dckgnedt the attU 
tadc^aod druperirt welt <didfewi uddhe nuaiherof the 
ftgvm^ag vcrycpnCdanAio. - Of thiapaistee’i hand- 
alfoi^tijtj ad ^m t a t of f%ri>' it aooeuoied-o maAeriy 
perfui^^nrt in-whlcb the figure of Vvnus i» fo elfla 
gsRt^Sl^^ned, fe Istt of life, and to r.mi 'h tlwt H 
fcciwtijjk'iltBd I iaAk'ftom tte furface.' The landfeagei 


and back grounds of the pi^uret eompofed by Vaa 
Bateu were generally painted bp Vsdvet Urcug* 
hcl. ^ 

Balen (John Vao), painter of UiAory, landfcapet, 
and buys, wet bom at Antwerp in 1611 ; and clenteid 
hit knowledge of the art, and his fine tsAc of drasw. 
ing asd deliga, from hit fatiter Henderiak Van Balen ( 
b-,tt at foon at be liad made a competent progrefh„. 
he travelled to Rome, and lived fur fcvenl yesrs ia 
tlut and other cities of Italy. There he acquired a 
good gnAo ofdefign, though he was fometimet incor¬ 
rect t aad kit particular merit was fhown in hit naked 
figoreS'of boys, Cupids, nymphs hiithing or huntiog,. 
of wUich ftdijeAi he pwinted.a conridcmble number; 
aad be proewtd both praife and ricbea by his laudfcnpea 
and biitorks. Hit ptdores Were well handled, hid 
tren tottched'wtA fpirit; and hia herbage and 'oerdure 
looked mfanl aad lively. The carnationa of his 6- 
gorct were Claar aad ffelh ; bia colosidng in general: 
W«h traafpaMBt; and the airs of bis heads were iu the 
a i a a ef of Albaito. 

-BALES (Peter), a wtry-eutmordinary peifon inhis 
way, and fit to be^tuo r detl in a work of tlua nauira. 
He wa» I tapkiiMottirnaftvr io the art of pe.ncnHnAiipf. 
or- fiiir wrjsng^;r^aiad' soc. of the ftrA- inewKors 
there feeMOhotntwlMB samwtbaQ one) of. lUoFt-hAnd: 
writUg. Hc'lwhMW'ia l]P49».'a&dia;Ayled.b7 Ao- 
tbony Wood **•».> it ' 4 C»t«wa pstrioa i^it. profef,.. 
fiooi to the gTi>i|p‘;.^iwter iLfehohwaadL cthrra.tV 
whu adds, tlM " fevOMl yoswi w. feienom. 

among the Ottmian,- piilirMiwHy^Utfcawi in Olaus 
c«ker.kaU that fhulyv.wludi ho -afod for. awdieeiv 
{wiuMinlrr'paaaed^nlBflfidiwaiea^yuMn'afipfttfU.** - 
He M reuijnjrto» anaia^ 
ture.svrnmn' te' iM]i«flicAV,.-GkM«oW. 
and Mr Bvclys' aUo hicb. rafakwilul kiriBaajdcm^flBUli 
io-tUf-detteinc 49 eratMa.a£fka> I W a A'.-'y-Hhflyiair'Ittr-'' 
mtM ^aUflg 4 ».A mwdrwMaBMkia^ ^ t ri ta j u db u f klwt^ 
Apofticr- CeMs.aadrtka hegiaiuug ab' 5 hA 
p 4 » wstiiia thc'domfWMfia.Sartl^'C'. nHMbMiAft’lMr 

have-(aid,”'An Mn Svelyas ** afi aer fwim iai-iBitttd. 
Baleai aiia^in tkamf sfT^.wanttthBXw^eSd^ 
en tk« Gnwd, Dog u a g w e, uMrnm ftoi» 
l 4 M»).h»-o««'WfMa«Bettiia day'ef<«fe«»tn<i^.y«ae«i 
the a«dA«^ u£ ^ f(n^ 

feetcd;it MaHampM Coert). aBeftik umtM wtd* 
tkewi^.^it&i|[|^jlkMiye, «wrii!itrd..W A^i^aad, 
l»adi>w igiyg«ddli W u eare Ji! taacb, we aryfrt i« 

eantifiy wr«^i:’«i 4 h|iir'veKjn fjaialyilcgdde, ysetW 
gM«MliKii«tiM-<df’h«b«(Nieftyk du aahsik pmc f«Maw 

.-He.’vaet 

fiMkerwivyi davtaMiHi laJinitaMmf iiMd,w»«ig,, a<«^ 
okoot tyNi wM . i ^ p l e yed ; bf SocrfCary^ WaUhgbani 
tisevMsa pcdkioal aiaaoBwnMw We find, bia.eiiAhcr 
haeidada fshool,. ashr. the 01 d.Baiky».Londoa„.iat 
ty9»; -in ia whidt yeaa^ke pi^ljQKd> ki» *' WriMn 
&ka«dMfier, «l U»t« partt t hbc firA toaebing fa'i&. 
Wfkiag : ^ Uwd^xmi wmiag; the tfiinl, fair wrw/: 
tsnf>a” I'B i$95s be had^A pnCattrial;ef fkall ia tk« 
Black-friarawith one Daaicl Jobofon, foe a golden foa^ 
of 20I. ealue, and Kern k'l aud-a'cofiKiapw^ authoa, 
fsrtbee rdatea, that-hr b^ dfu the arms of Caligra-- 
phy given hi», which are Avurc, a Pen, Or, as apnae)! 
at-« 'lris] uf Ikill in tbit an'among tbc-bcA peamen ia-. 
Ikooddn.' - In 1597, be republiihed his .**. Writing. 
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SNleftrii ScixouWiftcr wfaich WM in fucH high repuUt(OT% 
thftt uo lefa than rightcta copiei o£ commendatorT' 
— ' 'Ktitf, corepofed by learned and ingenious men of that 

tuiK( were printed before it. Wo(^ fays, that he wat 
engaged in EiTcx’i treaibns in tCooi but Wood wn 
tniihtk^n : be vrm aniy engaged, and rery innocently 
(ot in ferving the traacberoii* purpofes of one of thn 
e«rl'# awfceitary dependants. We know little more 
of this corieua pt rfan, but that he feetns to have died 
idtoiK the year sdio. 

BA.LKSTRA (Antonio), an excellent failWieal 
painter, was born at Verona in 1666. At the age of 
31 hewent to Venice, wdterc he entered htmfelf in the 
&huol of Antuniu fiellua. and cwatmncil fir threi 
y«ata under his dinibon ; but from thesKe be vifited 
Bologna and Rome, and at the lattar became the dif 
cipte of Cario Maratti. Under the timion d £•«(«> 
Rent a geatus. be made a very gvem praGcicsey.; md 
exerted himfelf fir fome hours of each day i& defig* 
ing after tlt« antiques, after Kaphsel, CorregtO, Hm> 
nibal Carracci, and other admired psioten-} by wfaifijl 
conduA be fo effedsurtlly cDnAvintd hsstaAo and free* 
dom uf hand, thu he obtained the pifae «f lOient >a 
the Academy uf St Litbe. in llte year 2 <94^ when be 
was only a 8 years of ige. From ibct time: Ms repu* 
tation was- eftablilbed* and be nsviyed'fttficteat rn> 
enniMomcnf i bdBg.el^ME!adnl'«l•*t(dbr«aoft uf the 
churrTiei. atd w:tbe piS^ roC.^ nobility, ami 
bis pniming* mere admti^ is sim i i y : ytt of Europe. 
Utaftyk is- fweca and aigi acabh. w mUike that uf 
Maratti { ■adthrjtiiieiMKobftrveA'tha aorksof Bm 
Ifftra. tjft-fe»rnl nmtowajirf Ra- 

phadv Comfiay'.awd'Cainopa ..Be 
ha tbc^dMsvdtfad' 4 aM» -MMa.vMMo- P wia » •c-yae 
nise, tbere-k one sif' dat 'mat •dtfdfnk jpet fe wMBcee a# 
BakAfii ^ MrSaeiour. h 

isdcfifi^iaia'^i ia> teles the oompodtioota'caeeBept, 
a»d:hasamtt. .The ben^s ate peon* 

iMWbnre - a m i t t ii 'e wbrn )|pK'*wdttKdfeSb, >vvttbre* 
DmvlMblmaMmnonpv V. £a'i.a^da|Ml|bdm^nir to’. tho 
ojranA qfr ibr Sma iri M poi' iaiiteftiM.iriiyv twm ie » 
dand'ChsiMn-tbeaanm d thrVwf■» omacedby tbm 
n^er «»*tgvwi'taftt:t.«ad the a n m pofa iom 

(•wftAa»baraf 'ahAm%nkv^tlty^.inly dkign^; 
andbt dverypartailkidiereis fuScMltt Buritto dbtim 
sod'MAi^'lippbufe’.t. 

ftAlsEVi Waltmr)itbc (atofiB«»yS«i(9BrWmn. 

mli id V>ontnMni tm»fh 


Hbom^iJtMviHi-wtbo fnott 
eM&ty«-<*d-«dacat*d '<at Wi iiw i t tv Wwwdv EVeam 
tbcnca bB''Hra»ieim to <9rf>di4“>od». dtmnma - jmn 
Ba^Mkn^ mradmiited=pe s f>< ^ Mlftlpi»>atf 9 ^GtAr 
in d^yoar siyyo. Hsnu^ tabiwrhb-dsywmte 
wiaa b«-pT*ftilad']^fio^ aodoBtt yy i t is M .y^ai-. dk 
tbe uawakNyi. AbuM ebis tim» be-olniiiwd. »f»ev- 
bKAdJof-Wedls.. rvMoh hercfigned-M hi Af 

ymr lydi' h« wuappoissed’^en'.s.profc^ a£ pby^ 
ill,' in 1^5 ptooec^^dnftwf imbm fbetrity. and nfi 
tarwank bmrae-otM of^ ber majeftyk pbyficims ino*.' 
dmavy. Mrons tbeugfai Ihdfttll» hii<p^eQi»B, mA* 
h»d'co*fidersble’'praAm' He dtedin-iy^ti aged 6 ti 
and was buried in the inner chapel uf New Colkge. His 
vswtrarev i> tkn* iioJi vf ^fftr 

wpnvfi, tySd, a» Brief trmtiji o/.tbtprffir'Wf 

tkn of the ejt-^gki firft'primed in the reign cf ElU- 
MbetBr ia lamai-afterwards u Ox&rd»iBVi 4 i« 4 : aa^ 
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1654. 8vo. 3. DirtHiota for bteltb, nMurai e^- sfo,'-. Bali .; 

i wah meJUiiHi for aU dift^t of the ryrr, 4 6 *^ ; 

4to. 4. Bmplieaiio Goleni dt Potu totvaiifuatiim tt k ' . 
num, Stc. ntaaufeript, fumeriy in Lord Ayltlbury's • 
library, > 

RAI.T, an iflaod of Afia. io thr Eaft IndiM, form* 
ing the north hde of the ftrait - of Java, throogb which 
the Eaft India Aiipt fometwsii raum Aom Chioa to 
Europe 1 but the pa^c is commonly difficult on ac¬ 
count of contmry wbiw Theiflasd is euiremely po* 
puluQB. nodabuMdahl riecahd otbcrprodofiions pro* 
per to the elinwta* 'I%8.inhibUa(tts are Pagans, and 
very warlike. JL I m a f - aij. ft* S. luit. 9. o. 

BALIOXe vr Bavm 0L* (Sir John de), fnmideroC 
Baliol coBnr in Oitibsd, man the fon of Hugh Balirl, 
of BcnMNfteaAle, Makrditfcefe of X>nbani} and was 
a ppion anyawkmiifciorbia power aad riches. During 
the eoRtaib aid rrmh-bMinea Kmg Henry III. and 
bi»-bara«St befin^'ittmdto tlve king, lu izd3. 
fat'kagU'ito fbtmdation and endowment uf Baliol col- 
kn^r- wM«b waa a&erwarda perfsAed by hit widow.. 

He diedka ahe yaar txdp. 

&«Ls«iW BatLiOL. or BuiicioLt (John), the bro¬ 
ther of Alexander king of Scotland, sod competitor 
with Robert Bruce for that crown. Sec ScnTL.sNn. 

BALISORE. a fea-port town uf Ada, in the Eaft 
ladies, to the north-weft of the bay of BcugsL It is 
about four miles from tlte Tea by Iwtd, but ao by the 
river t femted in a very fruitful ioil, producing ncc. 
wheat, aromatic feeds, tobscco. kc. I'hc inhahitantK 
make feveral forts of ftuft't of cotton, filk, and a kind 
•fymfc. The Eegliih, French, and Dutch, havefac- 
torwa hero ; but they are now of 00 great account.. 
y.-Lo ag . 85. ao. N. Lst. ai- 30. 

BA 1 .I 8 TES. in ichthyology, a genus of ftlhes be- 
bagiag to riw order of anphibn names. The charac¬ 
ters are thrfe : The head it flat; there are eight teeth 
ia «Mta ft«k, and the two anteriur ones are longeii ; in 
the place-of gftlt. the baltftei has no anertore imme* 
dhliely tborothe pcAonl fti»} the body is flat, the 
iGsdet'troyoiacd'together by the Aciu, and the belly is 
k e 4le 4> The ipe^ei of this geatis are eight; via,. 
t« -The nMMOecnis, whole brad- fin conMs of but one 
nip. ttnd'tbe tail nys are carinMed. U is called the 
omun ji/HiY Cmcfliy ; wlto infums -ua that the gou 
ofotbi* nk aro full of fmill ihcUs and corallioc fub- 
tesKea, which by the ftreugth audhsrdnrfs of its jaws 
it it estajbiadi to grind very fraall. Tiwfe fdh. h«. 

aA ap;, Bring accounted poifunmis. T-hef 
ali|frsi|W«i| ?teft fwr amoUgft the Bahama illands, 
t^pIliMlN.flbMk-UFpjl grtmatt *. ITie hifpi- 

ih|l]f wtafa bw^Au-iMisiiradistedl aad there is a round 

llhc body is nmgh and 
battly tourfl llto huL' 'Hie foiac or hom iltuated 
bVWrcM'tho rfes-t tbt&aM.isiHbulMrd] and-Mtle.id- 
of a, b^ flh Rbu^-jagged-flurp fpi««. ■ This fpeohro 
it *»mwito d Covolina. )i'nwswMotofM,: whofic. 
head Hit is ftw rtmte ft , Oad^bo Body of it^cowatds the 
hb^cHut tthairji lUfouwariatof-Ametk*. 4* The 
papilMM,; hM a»b l>a diaood^b«ioh fl»r-w >4 apopiHosis 
budy. Tko oofracuAis^ hM^p-lrira^mtod l^k fin ; 
a «4 Mr tailivfuU^h link''iponi > Xu, i^.pia«o etf U 
brily fin, thirfpcciei -has a hwgc^<tM«ik«'avfy rsp. tt, 
has ac fmali reverrod ihiup'rpMKt^ai'tbe'ffii* <if the tail/, 

d tfg uMAi«o«fum i' rom» Xo^sta-BMiiyy)^jwlia., d>Th<i; 

aculeaun. 
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IM.iivo, aculeatu9 has n triradlattd bacli fin ; and the fpioes of 
rtff tail lean upon each other. It is alfo a native of In- 
" dia, 7, The vctula, or old wife, has a iriradiateJ 

back fill t t1>; belly fm is lunfritudiiial, and foiiKwhat 
- cannated ; and the tail fin is fnrkcd. It :a found Af> 
ccnfiwii itlaiid. 8, The riiigcnn, ho* a (rimdiutcci back 
fin ; there arc three foltls on each fide of the liead^ and 
the tail fin is forked. This fpewies is hkewife found 
at Afcenfion illund. 

BALIVO AMOTENDOt for re* 

moving a bailiff from hit bffice, for want of having fuf> 
iicient land in his bailiwick (u anfwer the king ^nd his 
people, according to the ^tutc of Weftminfter, t rcg. 
’Orig. 7fl. ■ ,, 

BALK, among btiildeiit is fometimes ufed for the 
fuininer beam of a houfet .fometitBeo for. tht-jwles and 
raftvi's which fnpport the tooh^of bams, &c. { and 
foirirrimcs fur the beams ufed ioAladstog fea holda. 

Balk, t\r Utrikh, a provioce of Great Bukharia in 
Afu, ahum 360 miles long and <50 broad, htuatcd 
to ihc foiitii of the province of Samarkaod, aod to the 
tail of Bi'khariu I'roper. It is the lead of.the three 
provinces lh.it make up what is called Great Jtutbarh : 
but being extremely fertile and well cultivated, the 
piiiicc di'uws a gie.it revenue from it. *i'he country 
pailiciihii'Iy abounds with fdk, of which the inhabitants 
ii.iike pieliy tnaiitifaflureR. The Uabecks fiihjeA to 
t iic khuii of BalLli are the mofl c-ivili2i.d of all the Tar* 
tarn iiiliiibitiiig Great Buklmna, owing probably to 
their conini<.icc with the I'crfians: they are likewHie 
more iriJuitriuus, and more huiicll, than the reft { but 
in other have the lame cullums with the reft 

Cl' tia Tartars. The province is fubdivided intofcKn^l 
ci'ii.itu’s i the moll remarkable of uluLh are Khotlad 
or Ivatliui, 'r»kh:irellnii, and Uadagilian. Jii chief 
eilies are Balk, rariyab, Talkban, BadagfliaD, and 
AiidiT.ib. 

I’p.ALK, the capital of the aliove-mentioapd province, 
fituuteil on the fruiiticrs of Perlia, in £. Long. Gp. so. 
K. Lilt. 37. u. It is probably the apciciit BaAra, 
capital of liie kiiigdum ni BaAiiai and is faid by tlie 
I'rili.iiis to h:i\c been founded by Kay.umarraE tbe 
fill king of Palis, bccaufc he met his brother upon 
the fput iviiere it lluud after he had been .loll fora 
long tiinci lialkliiui.-n, or haljihiJtUt in the Perftc Ian* 
gii.ige, ligiitfyiiig to receive and embrace a friepd. 
The ill'll kings of Perila wlio refided in the proTiBce 
of Media or yliiertijati, inulidcred this^city m. Qtie.Of 
their princlp:.! fioiitiers on the lide of .S^'t^ia. . 
the 27tli yc.n of the Hegira, of Chiift 647* Ball: way 
rednad by the Arabs, under the coiproaM «f Ah^lL., 
tail r.bii .'\mcr. It continued tO.Ar^.<# 0 iBffl#t 

till ihc year of the Hegira 4}}, 
it W.1S rt-iltictd by Tegrol fob the;T«llgt< 4 ^^<<f 
Greeks, and prince uf the Sell^ian dyWly. || -WaS 
taken by Jenghiz Khan, A* D. l«zi« whpi.wnh'bii 
ufiul :ind unparalhlcd cruelty caufed. *11 the iohabi* 
i.-mts to be brought without the stalls aad enal&cred 
wiyuii H r(iercy> In ijCy, Sultiui Holeiii, the lall of 
-^Mnbc of J.'iighiz Khan, was driveti from Balk by 
jH^Wane. whofc fvcccflims were driven out by the 
UzI^Jm in the I5ch centwy. . Ir was afterwards rc- 
deij^'-by Siiah IfR>ael .Su(ii hut fiually wrclled out 
^^B^aixls by the lTzl>eck Tartars, between whom 
H occnlipa of ajpioft cuctinuat 


wars. It was not long lince tlic rtfidtncc of a khan Halkefr 
of 'I'artars. It is the moll conlldenib'.e city pulTilTid 
iu tliefc parts by the Mahomeljn Tartars, is large, 
well bulk, and populous, the huiifes coiifilliiig for the 
mod paitof itonc or brick. The rnrtilicatiuiis conhlt 
of bulwaik, of earth, fcnCvcl vrithnul -with a (Iroog 
wall, high enough to cover the foldieis employed in. 
defence uf thofe fortifications. As il.js place is the 
refurt of all the burmefs tranlaAcd between the Indies 
and Great Bukharin, trade floiiiilhcs extremely at 
Balk; efpccially as it liaa a fine river palling through 
its fubiirhs, which is of vad fervicc to the town. This 
river falls into the Amn, in N. I.at. 38. 30. upon the 
confioei of Great Bukharis and Kowarazm. The 
khan’s palace, or cadle, is a large edifice built after 
the orieuial oianoer; and confids almud entirely uf 
xaarble, of which there are fine qti.irrics in the neigh* 
bourhood. The khaa of Balk, however, was obliged 
in 1739 to fubmit to the Perfians under Khouli Kan ; 
but (ucc that time has mod probably reg'ained his iu* 
depeodeocy, 

BALKERS, iu the filhery, perlbns placed oa rocks 
and eminences at fea to fpy the herring droves, and 
give notice tu the filHermen, by waving boughs, what 
way thry go, aed.yrhen they may be found, 

BALL, iu.k.^eoeeal fevde, a fpherical and round 
body, whetHer ^mally ta* OT; formed iuto that figure 
by art. , 

BatL, in the ad^aiw att, compreheadt ell farts of 
bullets for fire afms,-/ro<n the eaiiaon to the pidoL 
CauDon baJli are of iron; SBulket ballik pidol .balls, 
kc. are of lead. Tbt;, exMriosent has tried of 
ivM I^UaRir pidpUaad.falimt .liot they arejudly re> 
joAe<L not only, qn aocciuot of their Ughtnefs, which 
prevent! -tben from dyii^ ftraicht*- but becaule they 
are apt to farrow the l»n 4 of the-pidok Sea. 

S4U •/ a PtaJultm, the wei^«t.tIiC:|)»UtHa. > In 
Iborter pendulums th» is caBedthe-^ . •' 

. Ball, in wcotechoics, it aUb a aotepafition oC ra* 

rioai eombodjidnn^yodieKtSt.&rvjQg 

giro light, kc.. In tW icAlt snf.rtstd 

Ught baBs, fmokc baUt, .ftiak hallfc &y.bri^;j'irniiifey 

bidls,UadhaHt. , 

Balls nuong the Coraifls dumts, fi^ifiei *'t»' 

• 4M <. H'. ,.1.' '.'i*. 

Ball, among printers, a ktsd.of. atooim timftel. 
ftuded with wool, ooMftiiied in ^ leather eover,;«rhjoh 
i* nailed to.tbewo64cii^,7idueh tlw »k ist^pUeftoL 
thefornit.tobcw:o4tq^;i(tfr. See PatuTiNO. 

adiiSg Horfiei have a veryl- 

.niioe tade'i 'it it thsfd^'proper t».mve.tbe mwiedib:, 

- oe aW e drugt Jc.tlie wm.of bhUs, and:to nukh 
drepches .of the more palatable. Balls Ihetdd bceCdo 
oval dupe, not eaceediog the lize of a pidlet’s egEo 
and fiipuld he dipped in fweot oil to make tlirm 4>p 
down the ealtcr. Sutne hurfes have a Unit gullet, 
which mokes them very arcTfe to a ball being ibruft 
down their throats; fuch horfvs liad belter have, 
drenches given them, or their msdicines may he min* 
ed with bran, or iu tbeir maOics, See TARaisavs! 

... 

Jiait yeia, in .mineralogy, a name given by the 
miners of SuiTcx to a fort of iron ore common there, 
and wrought to coufiilcrable advantage. It yields not. 
apy grcai.-i^uantiiy of metal, but what k haitruiis freely, 

ill 
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in the fire ; it ts ufually foun<i in hiofc manc-s, not in 
““ V “'the form of a flrsiturn, anci is often cotcrcd with one 
or more crwfls. It generally contains feme fparLliog 
particles; and is iilually of u circular form in ihr per- 
feei mafit's, tbickell in the middle, and gradually thin* 
ner ee It approaches the fiJes. The ore» of nuiTra in 
general arc poor, hut they require rery little trouble 
in tl.< woi ltiiig i fo that a coiilidcrable profit is made 
annually from them. 

andSoeitt is an infirument msde of brafs, with 
a perpetual ferew, fo ai to move horizontally, vertically, 
and obliquely ; and is geaeraily ufed for the managing 
of furveymg and afirotioffiieal infirumroU. 

the Englifi) name of the lyeoperdon. 
See LveoretDON. 

Mariiiil Bails, -n pharmacy, are a mixture of fil¬ 
ings of iron and cream of tartar, formed into a folid 
coiifillence and form of a ball, which is ufed.to im¬ 
pregnate water or other liquids with iron diifulved by 
the cariarvous acid. To makf thefe baUf, one. part of 
filings of iron and two parts powderfd creM el tartar 
are mixed well together, and info to eartli« or 
iron vtfi'tl withfome water. . Tbiaa^Kiure U4*i«air- 
red from time to rime, till it becomes alntoft dry; and 
then it is to receive more water,, and «o be. ftinrd ft 
before. This treatmeot-is toibe coati^acd till it ac¬ 
quires, when-neariy d^T-.^biBfirbltt-mfxb* confiftence 
and teoacity of foftened rOin.'- Thpak it to be roilod 
up in the form of a ball, mbidtia^foaierflty kept tied 
up io a rag ; and when intenddd to'be-ufed, it is to- 
be infufed in water, uli it gi^ fome oobHir to that’ 
liquidt The iofufion-df. maixial balls is tonic, vu1a«-. 
rary, difeutient, m 4 «pen^ l*«a4-ii cca|i^«d both 
Sec iresf. internally and -externally. lioe beiog foiuble ia idl 
acids, is attacked tn-Uus pr^ratioa by- the tirtireous 
acid, which'redoces ic-to a kind of neutral fait not 
cryHallisablq Tbn'fi^ wtMdd remain liquid, and would 
form It foluble' nactial tniart called lartarized tinButt 
Marti-.-- U’-ftc^T propwaWaiof filir^ of iron and 
cream of tartar be ufed, and trtitcd long enough for 
on entirs'^^ bomplcfe eunibuiatioB, nothing would be 
obtaiaed bat-s liquae or magma, which could not be 
ferved In a folid form, but would be coutinnal- 
OioifL.. .’ntcr’dbio, U the martial ball there h a 
good deal of the orrara of tartar and fibngs of iron 
not eoa^iv^. together; .by- which .its .fcdidiiy is pre- 
fewed. 'i':- 

34ttt, itt piuR4Rsefs.:art-«a nmalgam «f 
mercury aadtin, fufiicieutly JVdldto-be moulded, and 
to prefcFve 8 given form. method of tnakiugthem 
is by adding mercury to nu^sdttn.-aod poorutt the 
fluid-mafs iuto.a round hollow mould.. Tliefr bwanyf 
empkiyetbao purify -water, in .which-aheyt arc boiled; 

Ifot which-purpofit tnvelk-(;a ortenvcairyvCaroe'aloag 
with ahem. Nothing, however, can be mdw ^nucious 
than fiich.a praflicr, fiiould ilie water contain any ni- 
Ufusacid, vihich it very oft«-n dors. 

L.tiLS of StU viorm uBil Spiders, are little cafes or 
cones of filk, whertin thefe depofite their eggs. 

Spiders are-exi»i'tnrly tenilLr of their balls, which they 
carry about with them, adluring to the papilla- about 
iticrr anus. Grew mentions balls or bags of a fpceici 
of lilk worms in Virginia as big as hei.segga, ai.dcon- 
taining cath four aurollas. 

ZoologiAs fpeak of a (an of balls of hair covered 


over with a fmooth fltining coat or fliell, found in Ae f 
flomacluofoxen, cows, calves, horfes, fheep, and g«ll. 
Seethe article lU/oAa. 

Balls of Fire, in meteorology. Sec Fiat (BnUs 
of). 

Bails, in clcAricity, are two pieces of cork, or pith 
of elder, nicely turm-d in a lathe to the fize of a fmall 
pea, and fiifpvndeil by fine Huen threads 5 intended as 
cledlrometeri, and of exct-Ileni ufc to difeover fmall 
degrees of elcdricity, to obferve the changes of it from 
pofitive to negative, and vies verfa s aud to ctUmatc 
the force of a fliock before the difchargc, fo that the 
operator Ihould always be able to tell very- nearly be¬ 
fore the difcliarge, by knowing how high he has 
charged his jars, what the esploiion will be. 

Flrt Balls, are bags' of canvas filled with gun¬ 
powder, fulphor, (aUpctrc, pilch, &c. to be tluoivn by 
thef^ieri, or out « mortars, in order to fir.- liuiift-.i 
incommoding trenches, advanced polls, or the hkc.— 
.The Greeks bad dtven kinds of fire bails, or nv('..%>.«. 
Ailvtj one kind called, more par^icubrly, or 

made of wood, fometinus u looi or c-ci' 
a cubit long ; their heads being armed with fpikes of 
iron, beneath which were hemp, pueb, and otbei 
combufliblcs, which being let on fiic, they were call 
among the enemy. Tlie preparations of tire balls, 
among the moderni, cotifill of fevcral operations, viz. 
making the bag, preparing the compofuiou, lying. 

•ad, laftly, dipping the ball. i. The n»ga for lb- 
parpofc are eithtr oval 'or toimd. 2. The contpofituni 
wberewiih fire balls are filled is various: To teii 
ypuudt of meal gunpowder add two of faltpctu, one 
«f'flilpbur, and one of colophony; or to fix pounds 
of gunpowder, add fou'- of (»tip<'trr, four of fiilpliur, 
one of powdered glafj, half 0 pound obantimony, as 
much camphor, an ounce offal ammooiac, .and fout 
•fcoiDmoafah^l) pulverized. Sometimea they even till 
fire balls with hand grenades- 3. For tying the tire 
balls, they prepare two iron ring!!, one litu-d loimd ilic 
aperture, where the hall is to be ligliu-d, ilic other 
near its bafe. A .curd is tied to tliefc rings in furli a 
manner, as that the fevcral turns icjirifciit Icmuirclcs 
<rf the' fphere cutting the globe through the polct.: over 
the cords, extended according to the Icugth of llie b.ill, 
others are tied, cutting thcforimr at right angles, iiiui 
pmUel to each otlicr, making a knot-at tai-h iiitcrfc-c- 
turn : hfily, after putting in a leadm bullet, the rdl of 
the ^MCC is filled with low or pajK-r. 4. Tliiir. coin, 
pletcd, ihy fire ball remains to be dipped in a coinpoG- 
lion af melted pitch four pounds, coluphoMy i wu, iuid 
. Udtfjrfl-offbroil of-turpentinctwe; afu-r dipping, they 
.covtflir.Teosd'wRh tow, .and dip agaio, till it be 
,IWDts^kt,tto the juft fiameter n-quirvd.. 

■^lagU-'^SALttr sre fitth as diffufe an intenfe light 
aeooud f AH’they an* balls which, being call out »f Uie 
bsad or a SKtrUr^.burn fnr:fomc time, and illuininate 
the adjacent parts. 1. Luminous or light balls for 
the Iraod are, made of ground powder, fahprire, 
bri'-nftoue, camphor, and borax, all fprinkled witli oil, 
and moulded into a m^s with fuel; aud this is wrap¬ 
ped up in tow, with a fiie^ of firong .paper over n. 

Tu fire it, ttn-y make a hide inn it wJiti a btxJkin, in-. 
to which they put fooe priming that will burn Dow, 

Its ufe is to be call into any works they would difeover 
ia the night tiew. 2. For .the larger light balls, or 

thole 
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lllp: to be thrown to a getter jlAanee, they m«k 
quantitiei of fulphur, turprntinr, and pitch ; and 
herein dip an earthen or Ibne ball| of a diameter much 
lets dun that of (he mortar out of which the fire 
hall it to be calt then rulliiif it in gunpowder, and 
covering k ronod with gauze, they dip it ^to, and 
repeat the reft till it come to fit the cavity of the 
mortar : Uftly, They fprinkle it around with gun¬ 
powder. TIim being once kindled, will Aiong^ il- 
lumiiHtc ott neoiiad the place where it ia thrown, and 
(wportouity to e««nine the ittte and cendkioD 
thereof. 

Smthe or D»ri tbofe whiefa ftfi.tbe air with 

fmokc, and thus darken a riaoe to prmik difeoverie s . 
I'o prepare a darkening h^, mhe ac aval or (phert- 
eul bag, mch rofm over the oaah^ aod^dd aa eqail 
part of faltpetre not poiifird, atfo of faj^ur, a(4:a 
tilth part of charcoal. The vh^%etag wdt noorpo- 
ntted, put in tow firft ihrtd« Md fttt (fae 'hagt wkh 
this conpofition, and dip it afttr the -Oibk waaner aa a 
fire bull, 

St'nd Bj/m, thofe which y^ielda greatfteneh where 
fired to annoy the enemy. Their preptraden ia thua: 
Melt ten pounds of pken, fit of rofm, tsreaty of fah- 
petre, ei^t of gunpowder, and four of colophony; to 
thefc a«W two of charcoal, fix of horfe4ioo(i cut 
fmall, three of afafeetida, one of ftinking (aracea, 
and any o^er ofienfivc ingredients. The reft aa in 
the former. 

Sh Bjn3t thofe eaft on high out of mortaq, wm* 
which, when .arrived at their height, burfting IDte 
rockeu, afford a rpeflacle of decoration. Sky bult ate 
made ofa wooden fhell, filled with various cotnpofinona, 
particularly that of the ftars of rockets. '!nie& are 
fonetimes intermixed with crackera aud other com- 
buftiblet, making rains of fii«, &c. 

lyater BAiit, thofe vrhieh fwim and bum a eonfi- 
derable time in the water, and at length hurft therein. 
Thefc are made ia a wooden (hell, the cavity of which 
is filled with refined fahpetre, fulphur, fawduft boiled 
in water ot faltpetre, and dried ) to which fometines 
other iogiedienti are added, u iron filingl^ Greek 
pitch, amber duft, powdered glafs, and camphor. 'Die 
ingredients are to be ground, mused n{% and notAcoed 
-with liiifeed oil, nut oil, olive oil, hempfeed oil, or-pc- 
trol. Ac the bottom U pUecd an iron co&, fiOed 
with whole gunpowder, that the ball may at lift hutft 
with B greater noife: and, laftly.The ball warhead- 
ftkion of lead or otherwlfe, nude */i the CiBic ^ecifie 
gravity with water. 

Land h.*i.Lt are thole which, heiag Atm Mt.«f 
a niorur, faU totbe ground, hura, and'haft there. 
The ingredieoti aKanchthe finK ataa the 
only the fpccific gravity il not attended to. 

dALLAGHAN, a tows of Ineiand, in tke eouaty 
of Sligo, and provinee of CosMught. W. Lon. p. to. 
N. LBt.j3. 

BALL.AN, a town FratRe* ta the dioeefi; of 
Mona, with the ikk of a marmnfite, fimted on tW river 
Orne. E. Long, a io. K. X«. 4 %. to. 

ballad, « kiod of bag, adapted to the capa¬ 
city of the losrer dafii of pc^k j who, being mightily 
taken with ihia 'Qpcci^ of poetry, are thereby not a 
tittle nfluanced ia the coadudl of their lires. Hence 
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we find, that feditious and defignitig men never fail to Balltf 
fpread ballads among the people, with a view to gain 
them over to their fide. 

BALLAST, any heavy matter, as ftonc, gravel, 
iron. &c. thrown into the hold of u (hip. In order to 
make h^- fink a prtrper depth in the water, that Ihc 
may he capoble of carrying a -fufSciciii fiuiatity of fail 
withoot overLtting. * 

There is often great difference in the proportion of 
bJlaft required to prepare (hips of equal burden for q 
voyage ( the quantity being alwaya more or kfs ac¬ 
cording to the (harpnefs or flatnefs oftlic ihip's bottom, 
which fcatnea call thejfoer. 

The knowledge of baUafting a fliip wi^ propriety, 
il eeruinly an article that deferves the attention of the 
Ailfalieanner t for although it it known, that Ibips in 
general will wot carry a fufficient qntmity of fail till 
«h^ aie laden (o deep that the furface of the water will 
seirly glanM on the extreme breadth amid Slips, ydc 
there ia mm than this general knowledge required; 
ftaee,'iflhehaitgrext weight e^heavyballaft, ash-ad, 
droB, fro. tti the bottom, tt will place the centre of 
gravkytoo lew ra the hold 1 and although tliis will . 
'enthlc her to carry a great fail, (he will neverthelcfs 
v^ haavfty, SM rua the riSc of being difmailed hy 
her violent n^tiw. 

To ballaft a wp, thereferr, is die art of difpofing 
thofe matcrialf fi» tfatt Ihe may be duly poifed, and 
nwintain a proper eqailftmum on the water, fu aa nei¬ 
ther to be too Jlj ^nor too mnnl, qualities equally per- 
aicioin: aabi the firft, akhoi^h thx Slip may be fitted 
to -carry a gmt fail, yet her vdooky wB) «ot be pro- 
portioadilT tecrMfied { ivhtlft her nufti tra more en- 
dangered by her fudden jerks tad mcceffte labouring: 
tad in the bft, (he wiQ be tnoi^dite «f canying iail, 
srilhout the rifle of overfettiog. 

io ballsftmg, is oentfioneft by dsTpofing a 
mat quifttf^ of heavy bdhfti m-leadf lnni, kc. in ti>e 
bottom, whi^ sitmaHy pUc« the eestre of grarky 
very near the kc^t and that bemg the enrtn about 
which the vibnkioM are made, the .^er H isplaeedf- 
the more rideht wffl be-the mtnioa of nstUqg. 

Crmimfpt oo-Ac ether hand, iaeccafim^by kav- 
sng too Ti^ ba}bB, wfn dKpt^t^ the (hip's ladmg 
fo at to raife the cvntia of gravity too high, Whidi atio 
TqdxBgm the msft » carry^ Cau when tt bbsn hayd; 
for when the amSalsfetlKir perpendicular height, tl^ 
ftrah) OK riteftreudi aatureof a Icvei^ whiA in- 
escafes at die fiar of their-obliquky ; and a Hup that 
lofiit her -mafts is ercat -danger of being iuft. 

'T%*adwi|i art of-htSafting, therefon, coufifta in 
'the cutta of <he gnivky to eorrcfpeod with 
the mm aad ftiape dP the relTd, fo aa wettber to 
be too diigk aer*too baii aekfaer too far forward 
nor toe w aft, and to lade the Aim fo deep, that the 
Turfaee of the water may nearly rife to the eatreme 
breadth tmidlluaa | and tha» (he will be enabled to 
carry a good &i!, iaclisc bat little, and ply well to the 
vrindwara. 

Ships are (aid to be m ktiKp? when they have no 
other luadiag. Maftrrv uf vefleU arc obliged to declare 
the quantity of ballaft they bear, and to unload k at 
certain places. They are prohibited unloadiu their 
ballaft ia h^veni, roads, &c. the negloft of whweh bn 

mined 
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B«tlfttooninun?d many excellent porta.•^SIiip4 and velTcIs taking; 

H in ballad in ilie river TIi.Mnit are to pay fo much a 
BaHKo nrel Trinity lioufr, Dcplt'otd ; who Oiall employ baU 

^lailmen, and regulate them ; and their iightem to be 
marked, «c. on pain of lol. 

BALLATOONS, large heavy luggage boats ufed 
for carrying wood by the liver fi-om Aftraean and the 
Cnfjti.in fca in Mofeotv. Tlicfe will carry from loo 
to 200 ton, and hare from too to iso men employed 
to row and tow them along, 

BALLENDEN (Sir John), a Scottidi poet, tti 
the reign of Jame* V. of iScotland, wa» defeended from 
an ancient fair'ly in that kingdom. Hit father, Mr 
'i'homna Balicnden of Anchinnui, waa director to the 
chancery in the year 1540, and clerk regider in 1541. 
Where onr poc’t was edueaied, we are not informed ; 
but from one of his puemt we learn, that in hit youth 
he had fomc employmient at the court of King Jamet V. 
Slid that he waa in great favour with that princt. Ha> 
ving 'aken orders, and being created doctor «f divinity, 
at the tiorbonne, he was made canon of ftoft, and aioA- 
d.'ai'un of Miuray. He likewife obtained the place of 
cieik rcgiller, but was afterwards deprived of that cm* 
ploymeut by the fadtoni of the. times} howncr, in 
the fucccediog reign of Mary, he recove^that blSce, 
and was one of the lords of feSon.1 Being a aealoiis 
Papitl, he, in conjonfi ion with IDr liaiags was extremely 
adlditout is retarding the pmgjrdaojvtbe Reformation; 
till at laft, finding theoppolitroh too piywerfui, hetjuit- 
ttd Scotland, and went to Rome, where hedted in the 
year 1550. He is geseraily elteefned OM bf'the bell 
Seuttifh p<)et.s of that age. His worles CfCi u. Tit 
ky}»ry and chmttia »f Siatland Hr 9 v (Bo*- 
thifls),-«r 4 fi^hftif^ Jfodo fa/lSmaina, Rdinb. 

This is-’iiut a-mere' tnomtson^'Batl^eu hairing cor* 
m'Aed fcveral mifiokes of his aiAhor,~»Bd«tde‘>Ufge 
addrttocn. It u in foSo, and black taHir* 'Ct/ma^ 
grt^y tt tAe ii^ary of SnhbMf, wMiMjiWeitaeid poem. 

of Aoiany - 4. fndtjw^^Rset&iur’/ 
ilrfarifho* of Scotlmd. 

Bole fays be had feen thuTe lettertw poems 

in Caraaiehael's coUeftian of SedtiMh-pweini; ^fides 
many othervin ntirafcript, tn’pmate lihrtout in Scot- 
bod. ?. aruf Pyee, B poerit addreiTed to Kit^ 

lames V. 

BAL££T, Bai-Bt, or Ballbyto, i kind of dra- 
nlittfpoen, eeprefentbig fom :fiibidout adion orfub- 
}eQ divided iato feverri cnt*iea| asherinn feverjd per- 
foDs appear, and roeite dtiags tuider &e aanM 
deity, or other sHaftrioDSdhflo^r. ' ' 

BaitZT » mere particularly tifitd &r a kipd ofctRnic 
daecc, cifiififiing of a ferks ca fevcm! atn of different 
kinds of SDOvemeats, which togetberrepref^ fome fab- 
}«& or aiftioo. They are p^omed by naiki 

tcprefonting fylvani, tritons, oymphi, fliepherdl, and 
the like < and cenfift of three parts, the' tntr/, figure, 
and the retreat. The word is of Greek erigir., formed 
from jattro, to caft, throw, or tow j whence 

alfo in writers of the middle age, we find balletionn 
fur faltatUnc/^ daiieirigB } ' and ballart fur fakaro to 

dance. 

SALLIAGE, or Bailiaoe, in commeree, a fmall 
duty paid to the city of London by aliens, and even 
dcDlaeiis, for certain conimoditie* caportad by them. 

BALLICONNEL, atuwn of Ireland, in the couu- 
VoL. II. Part II. 


ty of C.:\an, and province of Ulflcr. U’. Long, y.tiy. U-irfuri- 
N. I.»t. 54. 6. ‘ 'll 

liiVLLlSHANNON, a large town of Inland, in 
the coiiiii V of Donegal, or I’yiroinicl, with a good ha- ' 
veil. \V. I.ong. 8. 25. N. I.at. 54. 2?. 

BALLISTA, a machine ufed by the ancients for 
fluioting dartsj it refembU-d in fome meafurc ourrroL- 
bow. The word is Latin, figmfying a crofs-bow ; and 
is derived from the 'Greek, to Jhooi, or throiu. 

Vrgetius informs a«, that the balliRa difeharged 
darts with fuch rapidity and videnec, that nothing 
could refift their force: and Aihrasus luids, ilmt Agi- 
(Iratus made one of little more than two feet in length, 
which (hot darts 500 p«ccs> ' 

la Hate XCVIL is reprefented the ballifta nftd in 
CegeSjaCcurding to the chevalier Folaril ; z, 2, the bate 
afaheballifta; 3, 4, upright .beams; 5, 6, ti-anfecrre 
beami; y^ y, tbs‘Pwo capitals in the lii'pi v tmnfvfrfv* 
beam, '(the lovrer tranfverfo beam has alio two fniiiiin 
capitaUrWhich cannot be feen in this inmlvenc ligurc); 

9,p, two polls or fnpporta ftir (irc iigtheinug ihe t..n'l~ 
verfe beams ; 10, lO, two Ikiins of cor< 1 ^ iailemd C ' 
the capttiviB : ii. It, two arms infeili d hetween the 
two {lands, nr parts of the Ikains ; I2, a cord f.iilcueil 
to the two arms; 13, darts which are (hot hy the hal- 
lida; 14, 14, corn's in the upri<iht beams, and in the 
concavity of which cuiliions are fidlrnrd, in order to 
break the force of the arms which ilHke agninft them 
with great force when the dart, is difehurgrd ; 16, llie 
arbor of the machine, ii> which a groove or ciiiml per- 
Icflly llraight is formed, and in which the d-ris arc 
• placed ID order to their being Ihot by the h:illii!a j 17. 
ihe Uut of the trigger 5 18 , the roll or wjiidlafs, about 
which the cord is wound ; 19, a honk, l>v which thr 
cord is drawn toward)* the cmtiv, aud ihc Inllifta ru'.k- 
cd ; JO, a ftsgc or table on which the arbor in in part 
fuftaioedt 

BALLISTEUM, or BALLt-sTTr, in .nitiquity, 
a military fong or dance ufed on occulions of v Aory. 

Vopifeus has preferved the Imllflrum fitng iu honour of 
Aurelian, who in the S.irmniian wur, uas Ciid lo 
bare k31ed 48 of the enemy in one day with Ins ovm 
hand. Male, rniilf, nil/f, mi/le, n;illr. miHf df.-'jVo- 
xiimjtt i Unm hotno miUt, tniUe, ni//A', niHe, ilfcoUfivil ; 
fn/fr, miHt, mile vivai, qni mi/lc, mill/' 7<i'.' 

turn vini iaitt amo, quanltm fudit Tlir 

fame writer fnbjoins another popular fong of the fame 
kind : Imllt Francot, miUe ^armnlns, jfwd oaiJimui; 

■mAlif miilt, mUle, mtlit, mllte Perfm qusrU^vs. Tt 
took the denomination belifleum from the Greek 

to call or tofs, on account of the nm- 
tfatis u&d'tQ tbls darter, which was attended with grea; 
eklmtioni tTulfwingirigs of the hands. The Ixilliil^ii 
were a kind of popular ballads, compufed hy poets of 
the lower clafs, without much regard to the laivi. uf 
metre. - - 

BALLOON, or Baliok, in a general fenfc, llg- 
nifies any rphcrkal hollow body, of whatever matter 
h be cbmpofed, orfor whatever purpofrs it be deligncd. 

'I'nuv, with chemifti, hslloon denotes a ruond Oioit- 

nreked veffd, ufed to neecive what is didilled by means 
of fire; tn archrtcdlure, a round globe on the tup of 
£ pillar ; and among engiueefs, a kind of bomb made 
of palUboard, and played off, in fire.work's, either in 
the air or on the wstcr, in imitation of a real bomb. 

• 5 t Air. 
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B-lloon Alr-Ii.m.'ioy. See Anuf'sT^Tins Aiit-BiiUoon. 

Ii P/VLi,ooN alfi) denutfi a kind c)f ga'iie fomcthiiig rc- 

* *' femMnn; teniih. 'I'Jit ballonn 1* playeil in tlie «i|*cn 
ficid, witli a gu ilt round ball of double kiillu r hiuwn 
up with wind, and tliiiii driven to and fro with the 
flreiigtli of a nian'a arm, foitified with a brace of wood. 

Balloon, or Ballots, is more |<.titkularly iikd 
among voyager* for the ftatc barges of Siam, Tlic 
balloon* arc a kind of bngautiues, managed with oais, 
of very odd figures, a$ ferpeuts, fea hurfes, &c. btit, 
by their iharpuef* and number of oars, of intrcdible 
fwiftnefii- The balloon* are faid to be made of a I'lnglc 
piece of timber, of uncommon length ; tley arc raili*d 
high, and much decorated with carving at head and 
ftcr.i; Ibme are gilt over, and cany. I JO or even ijo 
I'oucis on LU'-.h fide. The oars arc cither plated over 
witli fdver, or gilt, or radiated with gold ; and the 
d ime or canopy in the middle, where the company is 
jdaetd, is ornameuted with fotnc rich Huff, and furuUhi-d 
wlih a balhillradc of ivory, or other coftly matter, cii- 
11 hid with gilding. The edge* of the balloon juft 
touc'i w.iti'r, but the eaticoiitics rife with afwecp 
to a great hcig'ii. Some arc adorned with variety of 
iiguKs, made of pieces of moilier-of>prar! iulaid : the 
riclur fort, inilcad tif a dome, tarry a kind of (leeple i« 
tl.e middle ; fo that, eonfidenng the flendernefs of the 
vell'cl, which 1“ ufiially 100 or 120 feet long, and fcaree 
ilii broad, the height of the two endj, and of the lleeple 
with the load of dccuiatiuns, it is a kind of miracle 
tiny iiir not oieefet. 

iiAi i.'HiN. in tlie IV nch paper trade, is a term for 
.1 r^iianti'y of pepev, 1 outaining reiinu. 

Balloon, 1 'alion, or Ballot, in the French 
glaf.i tiiidci llj'.ntiii. a certain qnaiility of glafs plates, 
linalkr or grea'ti according to their quality. The 
ball. in of white glah' contains 25 bundles, of fia plates 
p<r l.iiudle ; but the hnllon of coloured'glafs ia only of 
Ii.lhuii(lle , ntiu ofthu'e platrs toabundlc. 

ilALLOTA,V. H11 £ KORtHot'KD: Agenusofrhe 
gyn iiolpcieii.. uidei, bii'inging t<* the diJynamia clafs 
cf pl.inis: and lu il.c natural method ranking under 
the 42<l o'd'T, VtrUtillult. The calyx has 5 teeth, 
with ] j Iti 'U' i aid the upper lip of the corolla is cre- 
siited. It i» a common weed growing on the fides 
r>f banks 111 mofl parts of EngUnd, as alfu io walk* 
pKices near ti.wns and villages in Scotland ( fo is fel* 
elom adir.tud into garden*. The flowers grow in 
VI iioi is, upo.i hranLhed peuiineles, and lean on one fide 
of the lUlk ; they are commonly of a dull red colour, 
hot liimeliiues white, it was formerly ufed in byftcric 
r.iUs, hut I - now fallen into difnfe. The Swede* 
tickon It .iln.ofi an uiiiverfal remedy in'tlie difeaferof 
tliiir cattle. Horfes, Cows, flieep, aud goats, refuis 
lu tilt it. ’' 

BAI.LOTADF, in the ffiisege, the leap sfa borfe 
bet wccii two pilhwi, or upon a flraighl line, made with 
tiifliicfsof tinici'Jlith live aid of the'bsttd and the 
culvcs of the le^lP^d in fuch « manner, that when his 
forr feet ^e air, he Oiows nothing but the (hoes 
of his hinder fret without yerking out. 

BAJ>L0TING, a method of voting at elcftions, 
h>i means of little balls ufually of different colours, 
by the French called ia//o/*;,''«'hich are put into a 
ko-c pii’-'nti'ly- 

BALLS, or Ballets, in' heraldry, a freqncnt 


bearing io coats of arms, ufually dcnciminutcd, accord- Di.Ilaftee 
ing ro thi ir colour, bezants, plates, hurls, <.kc. II 

BAI.l.liSTKR, a fmall kind of pillar iifed for 
biillullr:i(h 8. 

BALLUSTR ADE, a ferie* or row of bulluflers. 
joined by a rail; firving as well tor a rell to the elbows 
unfura fence or enclufurc to hHleniiies, altaiK, liaireafes 

&<;. See ARCjin>.cruKE, N‘’74. 

in botany. .See Mruissa. 

Balm, or Balsam. Sre Balsam. 

H.hm nf Gileail. iSec Asi VR15. 

BALNAVES (Henry), a iScnttifh Protefiant di¬ 
vine, born in the fliirc of tile, in the iiign of James V. 
and educated at the univcrfuy of St Ainirevi’s. He 
went afterwards to France in order to fiinlii his lludu s ; 
and returning to Si of-lrf-id. was adiiiirted into the f.i- 
miiy of the earl of Arran, who at ih-t lime governed 
the kingdom: but in the year 1^42 the riirl difinifled 
him for having embiaced tiie Piuteftinil vehgton. In 
1564, he joined, fay# Mackciiitc, the murderers uf 
Cardinal Beaton; for which ho was devinriil .1 traitor, 
and excomniimicatcd. Whilft that paiiy were he- 
fiegcd in tlie calUe of St Andrew’s, they fi-nl Balmivrr. 
tu England, who returned with a confidciahle fnpply 
of provifions and money ; but being at hdl obliged 
to furrender to the French, he was fent with the reil 
of the garrifon to'France. He ri tiirmd to Seoitand 
about the year 1559 ; and having joined the congre- 
galior, he was appointed one of the coiiimiflioneis to 
treat with the doke of Motfuik on the part uf Queen 
Elizabeth. In he was made one of the luras uf 
fvilion, and appoinitd by tbe general affenihly, wilit 
other learned men, lo revife (he Book of Dileipluuv 
Knox, his cotempurary, and ftUow lahemrer, givesliitn 
the cham^tcr of a very learned and pioiu divine. He 
died at Edinburgh in the year 1579, He wro^, 

1. A Treeiijf , -ewen-uiug ^ufii^aMn. Edinh. 1550,. 

8vo. 2. A or Confeffiw ^^aith. Ediiih* 

1584, Svo- ’■ ''if ' ' 

BALNEARII tS<RTi, in antiquity, femnts or at¬ 
tendants belonging to the baths. .Some were appoint¬ 
ed to heat them,/.called fortatainru i others were de¬ 
nominated tnpfunit--v\xo kept the clothes of-lhoie that 
went into them ; olhen alipU, whole care it was to 
pull off the hair;.others tuiSHarii, who anointed nud 
perfumed the body* 

BALNEARiUS rua, in antiquity, a kind of thief- 
whopra^ifed Ilealiogthe dothes uf perfonsiorhehathK; 
fometimes alfo called fur iaiitearum. The crime of 
thofe thieves was a kind-of facriiege ; for the hut batha 
sucre facred: hence they were more fcvcrtly pouithed 
than common thieves who ftultt out of private boufes. 

The Utter were acquitted with p.iying double the value 
of the thing ftolen; whereas the former were pui.iflied 
with death. 

BALNEUM, a term ufed hy chemifts to fignify » 
veffcl filled with fume matter, as land, water, or ilic like, 
in which another is placed that requires a more gentle 
beat tlvaii the naked fire. See Chemistky, K’5;H. 

BALSA, an rniienttown of Luihaiiia, in the Ager 
Cmurua; now * 7 iir;i,i, capital of Algarva. 

BALSAM, or Native Balsam, an oily, rcfinoiis, 
liquid fublluncc, flowing either fpuntaiuuiilly, or by 
means uf incifiun, iium certain pliii.ts. Tlierc arc a 
gnat variety of biilfiiins, gciinally denoniinaled from 

the 
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fijtfamic* jlie ful)flanc«s from which they arc ohiaincd ; and 
H which air explained under their names as they occur. 

. BALSAMICS. Bal/'imu-a is a Latin won) which 
figiiifua The term bal/itmie it a very lax 

one i it im-ltivKi medieint s of very dilFcrent ijtialiller, 
as eniollii HI''-, clctcrjreiiu, rciloralices, &C. but in iue» 
diciius Ilf all ilicfe kiiuls there Items to be this rcqni- 
(i;./ii’..'-file hi llivni, VI/., that they t.e fufl, yicliliiig, and ad* 
iicliv-r, alfi- that by lliclr Imal'iief;. lluy liav'e a ready 
(lilpuiiiioii tti iiu’tiou. Midieiiics ot this tnhe are 
pi iierallv icqiiiieil fur Coinplamis whofc feat is in the 
vilcira ! ai.d a-i they eaiiuot he conveyed there but by 
the coiMi'.on voad cl the ciicitlatiotii it fullov.'j, that no 
preat cfiei'-ls can be expected fiom them but by their 
i'li'p tiiiuiiiii.aiDii. liofl'ni.ui calU by the name of bal- 
f.itnus tfiufe mc-heintii whuih ore hut e^d aeridt alfo 
till' natural halfuin.e, guius, See. by which the vital heat 
15 ititTi'nfed. 

llAl.ivOR A. See Bassoka. 

IIALTAOI, among the Turks, porters, and hew¬ 
ers of wood, in the court of the grand ligmor ( who 
alfo mount on horfeh.ick wlico the emperor ridea out. 
Pait of themalfi,, who, for that purjiufe, muft be co¬ 
ltrated, kevp watch at the gates of the firlt ftodfecoDd 
couitb uf tlic fcraglio. Thcle la(t are called caflgi^ aud 
their coiumander ■ • 

BALTIC sex, a great golf furroooded by Swe¬ 
den, Rnflia, Cmirland, Pru^x, Pi^pnwnia, and Deu- 
luiirk. The kmg of Denmark leriet-4 tax'.xr ElGncur 
on every fhip that enters the Baltic fea. It is remark¬ 
able that v'ds Tea neither ebbs nor flows, and there u 
always a current fets thrvrugh the Sound into the ocean; 

11 is generally fror.en over thive or four months in the 
year. Yellow amber is found iii plenty on thi.s coaft. 

RALTIMORA, in botany : A genus of the poly- 
gainia oeceifarla order, belongiiig to tM fyngeuefia claia 
«f plants. The reeeptaoulum m ehtifyi titere is no 
pappus: the calyx is eylindrkat tin#?ifi»ly^^llous ( 
and the ray of the corolla is quinipMlktous. There ii 
but one fpecies, the reSa, a natfCe ^ Wtryland. 

BALTIMORE, a town of Trel.'wtd,'in the county 
of Corke, and urovince of Munfter, with the tKle of a 
barony. Itisfeated on a headland which runs into the 
f<a, five iiiilts north-end of Cape Clear. W. Long. 9, 
JO. LhI. 51. $u 

Baltimore (cuuuiy and town of),in America. See 
VlddJHtA. 

Ji<fr.9ii>tot!K‘£ird. Set Oaidtu^v 

- BALTZAR (Thomas), a nativei>f Lubee, w«a »n 
eminent mi^flcul compofer, andefteemed the fined'pcf- 
fonficr on the violin of his time. He came into 
land in the year 1658, and lived shout tiW years m 
the huule nf Sir Anthony Copebf-Hiuwelne Oxford- 
Ihire. He was the great competitoeof tlsvii Melt, 
who, though a cinckmaker by trade, wBi, till Baltzaf 
tame hither, allowed to be the fined performer on the 
violin in England; and after his arrival he divided with 
him the public applaufc, it being agreed that Mcll ex¬ 
celled in the finenefs of his tone and the fweetiicfsof 
kiv mnniifv, finH Balf/»r in rhp power ofexerution and 
command of the inllrumeut. Moieowr, it it, fuid of 
J the laticr, that he lirfl taught the I'.nglilb the praclice 
of (hifi iiig, and the life of the upper part of llic finger- 
b6ard. BuUr.ar wu* given tu intempirauce, and is faid 
to iiavc (liurtened liis di'ys by cxccUiYc drinking,; he 
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was buried in WiAmiuIlcr abbey on the zytlidayof Biliir’ava 
July i66‘^. H 

BALOcLAVO. or JaMso^, a fempon town of . 

the Crimea on the Black fea, where thry build fhips for ’ 
tlicOiaiiJ ‘hgmui. B. Lung. jy. 15. N* I.al. 44. yu. 

BALHZE (.Stephen), a French writer, born in 
1651, and fome time librarian to M. Colbert. In 1693 
he obtained a penfion, with the pufl of direflor of the 
Royal College, for writing the lives of the popes of 
Avignon ; both which advantages be foun loll in the 
fluAuation of court panics. M. Balur.r is much more 
noted for colteflieg ancient MSS. and illuflraiiiig them 
by notes, than famed for his own compofitiuns. 

BALVUR, dr Baliux, afea.port of Africa in the 
kingdom of Dancali, about >4 hours jouniey well from 
Bvbcl-MBadeL It is remarkablo only for being tlie 
landing place of the Abyflinian patnareh Alphonliis 
Mendez, with hia Jesuits and Portuguefe, on A]>iil jd 
17t4. The king, who bad received orders fium the 
AbyfCnbn emperor to give them a proper neepiioi*, 
difpiitched his fon to meet them and couduft them to 
hire. The roysl palace they found to coiilill of about 
half a dozen of tents, and a fcorc uf huts, fenceil about 
witb a thorn hedge, and ikacled by fome wild kinds of 
trees. Near the palace was a river, which wis ihcn 
(juitc dried up, and no water to be found but uluit w.:5 
<bgg<d for in the channel. The hall of audience \v:is 
only a large tent about a mulket-lhot from it t red. 

At the upper end was a kind of throne m.ulc of u om » 
and clay, covered with acai'pet, and two mIvi i eiiihi.'ii ■, 

Ac the other end vvas liisinajellj's liurfe, witlitl.e i<t'! 
die and other accouirciiicnts hangim' on one fid-.-: it. 
being the cuflom of this countiy fui the umIIcv uih' 
korfc to lie together, wliitluT king or fubji.e^i. A- 
round the hall were about 50 yonn,* tiien fiuiug crof • 
h-gged ; and when the Portuguefe ambaifadma wcr-.- 
admitted, they were wade to hi down in the fame p..-- 
fture. Soon after came the king pii-rcdid h, fome o; 
his domeAics, one iiaviiig an cariluii pni-b-r full li 
hydromel, atvotlier x ciij) m-dde of piuteliuc, a ibud 
carrying a cocoa-fiiell full of tobacco, and a l.)u:::t 
bringiog a filver tohncco-pipe witb foim- fir-. Kt ui lo" 
them was the king, drclled in a light Idk llnff, Invrng 
on iiii head a turban, from the rims of ivhii.li luing .1 
parcel of ring* nicely wroiiglit, which daiij-h-d lu-f.i'-- 
his face. He had in his hand a flioil kind of j.ivr'i-j, 
and was fallowed by all the chief ofliccrs of his comt 
and houfehold. The rvfpcd paid him at Ids coming 
in ■was-by Handing on their feet, and ftpiatting down 
agtlfi'twkie, after which they went forwai J to kils hi', 
hand; - ' 

' BALZAC (John I,cwt4 Gutz de), born .nt An- 
gotitemefiif Voltaire allows him the merit of 

htriag given numbers and harmony to the I reiirb prufe, 
hat^eorures bis ityle as fiMnewhat boinb.dl. 'i'lie cii- 
tici t^hiaowD time gave him no little difqnk’t; and he 
gave U»eoi no little advantage over him by his fallies of 
vanity, and fome particular propofitions which were 
a little dangerous. M. Balzac, getting rid of thefe 
difputea by his moderation, fettled at hie country feat; 
refined his ftyld and genius; and gbf by bis-letters 
and other writings wliich he pobllfted from liinc t® 
time, the reputation of being the firft writer in France. 

He was at length drawn from his miremerrt by the- 
hopes of makuig his fortune under Cardiual Richelieu, 

; E'i who 
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Himbs who had formerly courted hit fricndfhip ; but in s few 
II years he retired again, difguiled with the flavlih dc- 
iam bofr'o ^^endgnee of a court life. All he obtained from the 
» court was a pcufion of icoo livrcs, with the titles of 
counftU«r of flstc and hiftoriographer of France. H« 
died in 1654 : e d was buried in the hofpitnl of Notre 
Dame des Anges, to which he bequeathed i'2,ooo 
livres. He left an edate of 100 franks per annum for 
a gold medal to be beftoweel every two years for the beft 
dilcourfu on foine moral fubjeS. BcGdes his letters he 
wrote a work called Oeuvret Diverjit, i. e. on various 
1 \jL>J(£ 1 s{ The Prince { The Chriftiau Socrates, kc. 
and many other pieces: all of which bare been publilh* 
cd in two volumes folio. 

BAMllA, a province of the kinedom of Congo in 
Africa. It is lUnated between the' rivers Ambrili 
and Lofs ; the lad of which parts it from Pemba on 
the call, as the Ambrifi does from the province of Sog- 
110 on the north Along the fell Coads h exteods itf^ 
nurthwaid to the nver Delunda ; and on the fouth to 
that of Danda, vihich parts it from the kiogdom of 
Aii)'oia. The governors of this province bear the title 
of Jilin, and are always feme of the princes of the 
royal family. They arc as defpotic and arbitrary as if 
they were really kings, notwiihllanding the care and 
p.iins thiir monaichs have taken to keep them within 
due boiiii Js. The foil of this province is very fertile ; 
Slid would produce all the neceiTarics of life in great 
plenty, were the inhabitants but indullrious in itscul* 
livation. The fca coafls pioduce a vail quantity of fait, 
wiiich could he punlWd with little trouble, and would 
yield an extraordinary revenue if the duties were doly 
p.inl; but thefc the goveinors hud means to fink tnoftly 
into iltiii own colTers. Here is alfo the fiihery of the 
or little fell fnail, wliofc Ihell is the current coin 
uot only in this and the neighbouring kingdoms, but 
iilfo in the moll (lillant parts of Africa. Here are alfo 
Jaid lo be mines of gold, filver, qnickfilver, copper, tin, 
and iron ; but none except the iron mines are allowed 
to bo worked. 

15 y\Mr>E HO, a large handfome town of Frairconia 
in Oerinany, and capital of a bilhoprick of the fame 
name. It was formerly iinpe.rial, but is now fubjeA 
to (be biihop. The country about it produces plenty 
of com, friiitH, and lic^uoiiee. It has an univerOty, 
foitiiJcd in 15II5; and is fituated at the cooflueace of 
the rivers Main and Rcidiiitz, £. IjoAg. 10. 15. 
N. l.at. 50. 10. 

BAMnsar., a town of Bohemia, fituatod kt tbe fcot. 
wi n mouiiinin. Long. 16. jO. N. Lit. 49.. 53. ' 

BAMBOCCIO, a celebrated painter cattverfitr 
tnnis, laudfciiiics, cattle, &e. was born &{ I^aerta, ncir 
N'aidcn, in t6ij. His nacae wu Pe^er Vai Ndo'l 
but in Italy they gave him the aadie of CambodCM, 
on account of the uncommon Siape of hia bodjri ^e 
Lwer part being one thin! part longer than tif;upper, 
and his neck fo ihort that it was ooried' benvCen hii 
Ihouldcvs. He ba 3 , however, m ample amends for 
the uiifecniliiicfs of bis limbs, tft the ^perior beauties 
wfliit mind ; he was endowed with an ectenfive genius; 
and, uideed, had an tiiuverfal talle for every part of 
pointing. He refided at Rome for rfxiceii years fiic- 
QelUvcIy; every day ftudying to improve hitnfclf by 
thofe beamifnl models which were continually open to 
ks obfemsiou, aod by the lovely fccncry in the covl. 


ronsof that city. He was held in the higheft cfteemBimboccif 
by afl ranks of nu it, as well ;«s by thofe of his own pro- 
fcITiun ; iiot only on account of Ins extrnoniinary abi> ' 

litiei, hut alfu fur the ainiahle qualities of his mind. 

FIc ftudivd nature iitceiTaiitly, ubfervit^g with a curious 

eKadlncfs every eflt-tt of light on differenr objiits, at 
different hours of the day; and wlistfucver incident af¬ 
forded plealure to his imaginatnni, his memory for ever 
pcrfcdlly retained. His ftylc of painting is fwcet and 
true; and bis touch delicate, with great tranrparency 
of colouring, ilis figures arc always of a finall fir.t, 
well proportioned, and corrcflly dcfigiitd; and although 
his fubjrdis are taken but from the lower kind of nature, 
fuch as pliiudcriiif’s, playing at bowls, inn'i, farrier 
ihops, cattle, or converfations ; yet whatever he paint¬ 
ed was fo excellently dcligiud, fo Happily executed, 
and fo Highly finifhed, that his manner was adopted by 
many of the Itahao painters of his time. H.swoik^ 
are flill univerfally admired, and he is jullly ranked 
among the Aril clafs of the eminent mailers. His hand 
was as qaick as hit imagination, fo that he rarely made 
iketcbei or dehgnsfor anyof his works; be only marked 
the fabje^ wKb a crayon on the canvas, and fiiitihed it 
without more delay. HU memory was amazing: for 
whatever objeds be faw, if hu confiJered them with 
any intention to ilifert them in his comporuious, the 
idea of them was fo ftrongly imprefled on his mind, 
that be could repLufent them with as much truth as if 
they were placed Mfbte his eyes. Sandrart obfervee, 
that although paintm who arc accuflomcd to a fmall 
fize ate frequently inaccurate )A the difpoA'Jon of the 
differcDt pans of their fubjed, feesing content if the 
whole apjiears satoraTyet Batnboccio was at minute- 
It exiSt in having his figures, tr«, grounds, and di- 
itances, delemini'd -with' the ntBioft preciGon and per- 
fpcAive trn^, as the befl ^mafiers d^Uy are is pic¬ 
tures of the l^eft Asc} which b one circuisAancc 
that caufes thi^^e to & fo agreesU;^^deluded by the 
paintingsef^VMbqceit>. ItiAelatter part of his life, 
he was uvertfj^'^Cos^iwtcd with an aRHnustic contplamt, 
which he eddQteill^it'h mtich impatieitcef and it is Ve- 
ported, ihjt as the dilbrder fecmed to him unfappori- 
able, he threw himfelfinto a caoal to IhorMa Ins mifeiy, 
and was drowsed. death hupened'in tfi7|. 

BAMBOE, in bqtSny, the brisqu name of a ipe 
of arundo. See Attuasis. 

a Chidefe contrivance by which ir 

E rrfon wlio d(M ^ 1 d»w how to fwhn may eaSly 
eep Idmfelf above miter. The following account at 
it U fiom a letter to^ho author of tbe Seafsm't Prt^ 
/tfiMive. '* In the year 1730, 1 was a palTeager ia 1 
ib» friwn Batavia to China, burden about 400 tons,' 
caUed the j^Wdbr.Eraneilco Xarier eoromander, freight¬ 
ed by SMltfh, Chinefe, and Portugiiefc. Near the 
eoaft of 'C^ina we met with one of thofe ftorini called a 
7 ufioon (TVu fong), or a great wind, which carried 
away ait our mails, bow^rit, and rudder; and in our 
bold we had Ax feet of water, expedling every mo¬ 
ment the Ihip would Founder. We coiifequeiiUy were 

mnfiilling our prefrrvation : the Rnglifh and Portu- 
guefe Hood in their ftiirts only, ready lo be thrown off; 
but the Chinefe merchants came upon deck, not in a 
cork Jacket, but I will call it a bamhe haiii, which 
had lain ready in their chefts agatnll fuch dangers; and 
it was tliu) coDilruded; four bamboei, two before 

and 


rpeciet 
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Bambo- anj two bcliind thiir bodies, were placed ho: izoiitaDy, 
rough, and proitfU'd about 28 inches. Thifc were croifed on 
timing pijj ijy otijcre, and the whole properly fc- 
cured, leaving a fpicc for their body ; fo that they had 
only tnpiit it over llieir hfad-s. a-id tii* the fami; fe- 
Ckiri'ly, which was done in two nihiutes, and we were 
ratisfu-d they could not poOibly Ai.k.” The (hape is 
here Cubjuined, 



n^MBOROUG^, Holt.IJImJ. 

BAMBUCK, a country of Africa, of which the 
following account is given by tl>e Abb6 Raynal, on 
the credit of a modern traveller whom he does not 
name. “ In the ioteriar part of Africa, under the 
12th or 13th degree of north latitude, Uiere is (faya a 
modern traveller) a pretty large country, known by 
the name of Bambuck. It it not fubjeft to a particular 
king } but governed by village lords, called famnt. 
Thefc hereditary and independent chiefs are all ob> 
li^od to unite for the defence of the date, when it. is 
cnlier attacked as a coaununity, or only is one of hi 
branches. 

“ The territory of this ariftocralical ftate is dry and 
barren, it produces neither maixe, rice, nor pulfe. 
The infupporuhle heat it ia'fubjcA to, proceeds io 
part from its being furrounded by mountains, 
which prevent the wind from rrfrelh^g the air. The 
climate is as unwholefome as it is dUweeable: vepoun, 
which continually iffuc from the how w of a foil replcu 
with cniherals, render thta country unfit to live in, efpe> 
cially to Arangen,. 

^ It.ia gold th«thath made this miiertble country 
an obJeA worthy of hotice 1 gold, which io tbe eyes of 
the covetous man feems to compenfatc for all the evils 
of nature, though m reality it increafei them aU. This 
metal is fo common in this cooatry, that it is found 
dmoA indifcritaiiMtcly eveiTwhcre. To obtain it, 
fometimes it is fufficient to fcnpe the furfaee of the 
cAithi whidh is clayiAi, light, and mixed with Ctiid. 
When the mine is very rich, it is digged only to' the 
depth of a few feet, and never deeper; thoagh it bM 
been obferved, that the lower it was digged, the more 
gold the foil afforded. The miners are too iadolcut.to 
purfuc (1 toil whicli conAancly becomes ihdk tedious, 
and too ignorant to perceive the coiivcnkrces it 
would be attended with. Their negligence and their 
folly arc in tbU inAance fo extraordinary, that In waAw 
ing the gold, in order to feparate it from the earth, 
they only preferve the larger pieces ; the light parts 
pjifs away with the water, which flows down an inclin¬ 
ed plain. 

“ The inhabitants of Bambuck do not work thefe 
miocs at all times, oor'are they at liberty to do it 


when they plcafe. Tliey are obliged to wail till pri- SawK 
vate or public wants determine the farims to grant this '““v"" 
permiHion. When it is proclaimed, all who are able 
to avail tlirmfelves of this advantage meet at the ap¬ 
pointed place. When their work is ftnilhed, a divifion 
is made. Half of the gold goes to the lord, and the 
remainder h equally ditiributed among the labourers. 

Tliofc who want gold at any other lime than that of 
the general digging, frarch for it in the beds of the ri¬ 
vers, where it is very common. 

“ The French and EngliAt have.fucceffively been 
dcfirousof appropriating totbenfelvea thefc real nr ima¬ 
ginary riches. Some thought they could reach this 
country by the Niger, others by tlte Salum. Far from 
having fucceeded in their attempts of becoming maficts 
of thia country, they have not yet afcertaiiied its cx- 
iAence. The unfuccefsfuluels of paA efforts hath re¬ 
doubled the adlivity of fanguiue minds; fcnfible and 
judicious merchants have chofen to limit themfclves to 
a commerce much mure important, which i- that uf 
flavea." 

BAMFF, a fhireof Scotland, comprehending part 
of Buchan, with the counties of Strathdovern, Boyii, 

Euzic, Stratliavcn, and Balvcnie, extends 32 miles 
from caA to wcA, and 13 in breadth from north to 
foutb. On the fouth, it is feparated from part of Bu¬ 
chan by the river Ugie; on the eaA it is watered by 
the Dovcrii and the German ocean ; on the weA it is 
bounded by the Spey and the county of Murray ; on 
the foutluwcA, it borders on Badenoch and the Braes 
of Mar: and on the north, it is confined by the Mnr- 
tay frith. The face of the country is agrecalily di- 
verfi&cd with hill and dale, not without woods, well 
watered with rivers, and exhibiting many feats iitid 
plantations. The air it pure and keen, tlic climati 
healthy, and.the foil fertile, producing plentiful crops 
of corn. The county cf Buchan, extending imrlh- 
wanh from the river Ugie to the fca, and weitwurd ae 
far as Dovcm, comprcheuditig a tract of 20 miles in 
length and nine io breath, is more free from hill.s 
and mountains than any other county of the fame ex¬ 
tent in the kingdom of Scotland. It is iuhabitrd chief. 
ly by Lowlandcri, and gives the title of rur/t» the 
family of Erflcine } of which family, however, Erikinu 
of Mar is the chief. The county of Bamfi ahoonds 
with the occeiraries and comforts of life. The pallnrc 
groonds yield Ateep, cattle, aud horfes: the aralsle 
lands produce plenty uf corn ; while the rivers and lea 
fuppljgreat quantities of AAu Various minerals hare 
bMS foond in different parts of the Aiire; and a piece 
of ambo’,iu Urg« as a borfe, was once call alhorc on 
beach. In the mountainous dillricl of Balvenic 
oi^e weAera Ade of the Aiire, watered by the Spry, 
tbM is s tMtcd rock, which produces hones and whci- 
Aosn (uSdeot to fttrai^y whole illand. Here arc 
aUoWiM of alus none, lutd fprings of alum water. 
Stratkidian, aaptho dUlrifi to the north^all of Bal- 
veoie, abounds with.foch, plenty of limcAohe, that 
the inhabitants, nfe it as coaunoo Aonein building their 
lioafea: and oowover burn a great quantity of it into- 
limc, which they fell to ^od advantage in village 
of Keith, on the river l>«vcrn. Along this whole 
coaA, there are andent DaoiAi monuments, fuch as 
cairns, tumuli, and huge Aonci Aandiog cred. In 
StrathavcD, a hilly country, lying along the limpid' 

river 
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I'.ver Axitt, whicli fulls into the Spey, wc meet with 
U GorJou CaOle, htloi.girg to the (Joke of Gordon, the 
U-n-'r-'"- ,noft pincely edifice lu the north of Scotland, toiifill- 
iiig of noble apartments magnifictntly fiirniflicd, and 
environed with fine gardens aad parks well ftoreJwitlv 
fallow deer. The fame tiobletnan polfclTes ftveral other 
fiats in this county. 

Uamfv, the capital of the fhire of that name in 
Scotland i« plcafainly fituated on the fide of a lull, at 
the mouthof the mer Dovern. It has fevmUlrects t 
of which that with the towohoufe in it» adorned with 
a new fpire, is very bandfooie. This place w.ns crc£t‘ 
cd into a borough by virtue of a charter from Robeil 
II. dated Oft'ihcr 7. 1372, endowing it with the fame 
ju-ivilcgcs, and putting it on the fame fooling, w ith the 
buigh of Aberdeen j but tradition fays it was founded 
ill the reign of Malcolm Canmore. It ^ves title of 
f,.rroii to a branch of the Ogilvie family. The harbour 
is very bad. as the entrance at the mouth of the Dovern 
ii veiy iiiieeitaiii, being often flopped by the Ihifting 
of till hinds, which are coiuinually changing in great 
Itonn-..; the pier is therefore placed on the oulfide. 
Much f.ilnioii is cuportcd from hence. About Troop 
I Irad fume kelp is made ; and the adventurers pay the 
lord of the manor 50I. per annum for the liberty of 
tolU ili'ig the materials. Kear the town is a moil 
IllRgiiirnent fcBt lately built by ihe eavl of Fife. It 
lies in a beBiilifnl lilain wollitd by the Dovern, the 
hifty banks ofwhididoihed with wood ou the oppofitc 
fide, afl'oid a delightful contraft to the foft vak beneath. 
VV. Lung. 2. 5. N. Lat 57. 4c. 

B.-iMiLR, the name uf a plant common in l-gypt. 
It j)ii)diici-R a pyramidal liufk, with levrral compart- 
mt-iis, uf the colour of a lemon, and tilled with mulhy 
feeds. This hulk drelTed willi meat is^whulcfome 
f„i,d, and iia.s a very .igrceable flavour. The Egyp- 
li.itis makegrc.it ufe iif it in their ragouts. 

r.AMlY.'.N, a city of Alia, fiiuated in the pro. 
vinct of Hail, 10 days journey from Balkh, and 

e^'hi from (la/iu. It is remarkable only for its 
duadful r..iailruplie wlaii taken by Jcnghii Khan in 
12 2 1. At ih.it tune the city belonged to Suhao Jalab 
the lift of the fnnious Mahmud Gaani’a race, 
luihi/, Khan was at that lime about to attack Caxna, 
Ihdt piiiioc’s capital 5 but was flopped by the garrjfon 
..f C.uia, which lie had hoped would give hunflo 
t.ouhle. In this, however, he was difappqinted. The 
people had for a long lime expeaed an attack } and bad 
ruined the country for live or fix leaguea 
round, while the peafauts bad carried awav the flonei, 
niij evtry thing that coulj-be of ufa»to thebejaegm* 
Acconllipcl}', JeiighiK Kban having erefled'woad«» 
w.w«r5,^:f^ I'.aiited his engines upon them. Was it 1 
llioU tii^tjbligrd to give over his alUchs tiD millftonea 
and oiWft materials could be brought from fi great di- 
lUncr. walls of the city were very ftrong, To that 
tlie ctigmes of the Moguls made but little imprefiion } 
and ihe gavrifoii making frequent and.furious fallics, 
cut (>fl‘ whole fquadrons of their enemies, and frequent* 
of bit ui’-hrcw ibeir lowers nnd enginea. This exceed* 
and, hid Klwu; who one day returning 

oainliivff. thlefs otUck, and hearing of the defeat of 
ttflivtly; 'generals by Jalallodin, fworc to be revenged 
ihofebeau’an. This fury coft the life of one of his 
ks obferTsit*" i wh'j cxpofing himl'clf too much, t© 

1 


t iltafc ins grandfa'.her, w.is fi.iin, with a.i snow.—At 
all, however, by '.he niimbi-rU-f* imiililude of the Mo¬ 
guls, wlio coniimivd the .utack* without intermiflion, 
the city was taken, after its walls luul been mined in 
niany phiecs, mid llic bravell foldiers and ollieers of the 
garriion flaiii in its dcftnec. The roothrr ol the young 
prince who had been killed entiniiy, vhii the lroop;i, 
and moic deltrving the mime of a hind than n woman, 
caufed the throats uf all the luiiabitants to be cut. 


Bjmi'tl 

final 

H,ufa. 


without excepting one. Site even gave orders to lip 
up the bellies of all the women will, child, that not an 
infant might be left abve. In llmil to gratify the r:i;’,c 
of this inhuman munller, the hnildingi wtie all levelled 
with the ground } the cattle, and ever living cualure, 
dellruycd; itifomucli that the haidcned Mogul:- them- 
filveb gave this place the name of Jtluulnt.'iji, which m 
their language lignifies lir vjortnnaie city. A llrong 
cafllc hashoce btiu built out of it lums. 

BAMOTH Baal (ane. giog.}, one of the townnof 
the tribe of Reuben, whicli feem, alfo to h.ive had u 
temple of Baal on an cnnneuce ( lying callwtivd.i, and 
not far from the rivtfr Anion, and the fivritory ol 
Moab. Jerome calls it Btimclh, a cityoftlic Amo- 
rites, beyond Jordan, in the policQion ol the fors of 
Reuben, Whether the fame with that mentioned 
Numb. xsi. is doubtful, fium llic dihigreeineiu of in* 
turpretere ; and yet wc admit it to be the place of en* 
cainpmcntofthelfroelites, and of Balaam’s firil ftation, 
or where he had the iirft view of the rear of llie people. 

BAMTON, a town of Dtvonlhire, fituated in a 
bottom furniuiided with high hills. W. X/ong. 4. 25. 
N. Lat. 5,1. 5. 

BAN, ur JDahi. See Barm. 

Ban, in commerce, a fort «f fmooth fine miillin, 
which the Englifh import from ihc Eafl Indies. The 
piece is almefl a yard breud, tod runs about 20 yards, 
and a half. . • 

BANANA; .TWS*. a fpecics-cf the mu£a or plan- 
taiu. SeeMuM,-.*"- 

BANARE^ or jBenarbs, a handfome town of 
Afia, in tbed^nsojiy of the Gi'eat Mogul,.greatly 
celebrated, for hi.Canility, and being the MnivorCty of 
the Indian Bramins. See OasEavAToav. It is feuted 
on the north fide of ths.rNtr Ganges, m'£.LoBg. 82. 
30. N. Lu. a6. 20. - . .. 

BANBURY, a town of Oxfovdlhire in England, 
fituued on the riven Chn,wellt in W. X^obg. i. 20. 
N. Lat. 52. 0. It fend*..one member to puliameitt. 

BANC, Of. BeiiCAf hi law denotes a tribunal, or 
judgment feat; henne bane is the fame with die 

tnrt.tf i'mg’t ieitebt and tommon bane with that of 
eesiami pfeai. 

BANCI Ji»«i Of tb* privilege of having a bench, 
was anciently only allowed to the king’s judges, gut 
Junimata aJmii>yiraat ji^Uinm. Inferior courts,, as 
courts baiofl, hundred courts, See. were nut allowed- 
that pu-rugaiivc i and even , at this day thehundnd 
court at Freibndge in Norfolk is held under an oak 
at Gey Wood ; and thin of Woolfry in HerefordHiiro, 
under an oak near Afhlun m that county, called 
Hundred oai. 

BAKCA, sn ifland of Afia in ti 
tween Sumatra ui<d Bunii-o ; froi ' 
ik Lparated only by a nanuiv e' 1 


10. N. Lat. 13. 2j. 


Eafl Tndier, be- 
tl of n Inch It 
LeiiJ. 105. 
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Kaaji. 
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BANC-M.IS, a fta port town on llitf call roaft of 
the iiland of Sjinaiia, where the Dutch have a fettle* 

,ment. K. yg. 7. N. Lat. I. 5. 

IIANCK (IVter Vander), an engraver of confidcr- 
ahle repute, xvas born at Varig, ami reeeifed his in- 
hriiflions ill the ait from the eckhrated Francois dc 
I’oilly. He ejme over into Fiij^land with Gufear the 
jiriiiit .T, about tlie yiiti 1674: and married the filler 
oi' a j,j.:it)xi.un of edale in Ilertroidihiir, named Fo¬ 
nder. He was a laborious atilll : but the pay he ic- 
xi .'.td for hi;- pl.itdi liejiig by no means adequate to 
the lime he Ull.iwtd U|.oii them, he was reduced to 
want ; a'ld, reiirntj' from hiifmefs, fought an afyhim 
ill the ii'iiik of hi« hrorher-iii law. lie di‘-d at Brad- 
ficM, und was buried in the church there, in 1674; 
ktuiiig hip widow in polTillion of the chief part of hia 
jihit-'s, which ihe difpofed of to Brown a prinlfeUer, 
ti> I'l l at advantage, and left an eafy fortune.—Hia 
I'hivf emplovmtiil was engraving of portraits; and, ac- 
toi-i'iiin to Veitiw’ii account of this artitf publifhed by 
tlie Hun. Mr Walpole, he was the hrft in England who 
ciigraM'd them on fu large a fcale. But even the no- 
vciiy, it fccRia, ndded to tlieir merit, eould not fuf- 
fieieiiiiy recommend them to fupportthe artilt, Like 
inaiiv of Poilly’s difeiptes, his great merit, according 
to Mr Strutt, eonlifts in the laboured ncatnefs and 
management of the mechanical part of the art. Free¬ 
dom, harmony, and chaftenefa of outline, aie by no 
means the ckuraCtevidic of bis prists. However, though 
they cannot rank with the fuperior prodiidtions of 
Eiklink ot Naotueil, &c. they have them fliare of me-' 
ric; and doubtlefs will be alwaysclleetncd in En|'land 
as ]>rcfcrving the beft refembnmcc of many eminent 
pi-rfons who were living at that lime. 

BANCO, an Italian word which 6gniltcs iani. It 
is commonly ofed to fignify the back of Venice. 

bANCOCK, a town of (he kingdom of Siam >n 
A£a, with a fort, which was ooee in fUjtolTelliun of 
the French, but they were driven in 1688. 

E. Long. 101. 5. N. Lat. 13. aj. ■ ' 

BAND, in a general Cenfe, fome 6aall narrow li¬ 
gament, wherewith *ny thing it bound, tied, or faiU 
fned. 

Band, in irchitedure, a genera! name for any flat 
low member, or moulding, that is broad but not very 
depp. 

JJjUfD ef Soldiers, in militsty aSain, tbofe who fight 
under the fane flag or eofign.' 

Sauh of PenJioWt, a company df 1*0 gCNtlemcri,- 
wIk) receive a yearly allowance bf tool, for attending 
on his maje.fy on folemn occafioat. . ' 

llAKn IS alC) the denomination of a stilitiiry order in 
Spain, inllituted by Alphnnftts XI. king of Callile, for 
die younger font of the nobility; who, be^re their ad- 
mifllor, r jfl ferve to years at Icaft, eitheyin the army 
or at court; and are bound to take up arms fur the ca¬ 
rl ofic faith agciiill the iididels. 

Bind, in fnigery. Sec Dandaoe. 

BANDA isi ANDs, thrgcner.il name of ftrr iflands 
Li the Fall ludiesi, belonging to ti.e Dulcit. Two of 
them arcuneiihivaud, aiidjlmott riiltiely uninhahited; 
the other three ciiiin tlic diftindtioii of being the only 
ifijiids in tbe world ib.it produce the nutmeg. 

Jf wcexcrp; thi,i valuable fpii.e, tin iflantlsof Banda, 
like :'Ji til' M'd'KCSS, ‘.c barren tn adrvadiut (Irgrtc. 
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WliKt ih'-y produce In fuperfluitieR they want in nreef- Rji-big* 
faries. The Und will tiol bring forth any kind of coru; 
and the pith of the fugo fervcf the natives of the coun¬ 
try iiiflead of bread. 

As this food is not fnfiieieiit i'>r the Europeans who 
fettle ill the Moluccas, iliey are allowed to fetcli pro- 
vifions from J-wa, MacafTar, or tbe eatrcniily fertile 
iflaiid of Bab. The Company iifelf carries fo-nr incr- 
chriidife to Banda. 

Till'- is the Hilly fcttlement in the Eafl Indies th.it 
can be conlldcred as an European colony ; hecdufe it 
is tbe only one ivhcre the Europeniu are proprietors of 
lands. The Company flnding that the inlnbitants of 
Banda w’cre favage, cruel, and treacherous, bccaufc 
they were impatient tindor their yoke, refoived to cx- 
tenhinate them. Their pofleflious were divided among 
the white people, who got Haves from fornc of the 
neighbouring iflands to cultivate the lands. Tltcfc white 
p«)plc are for the moll part Creoles, or makenntentt 
who have quitted tbe fervicc of the countiy- lu the 
fmall iiUnd of Rofining, there arc bkewife fcwi Hl ban¬ 
ditti, whoni the laws Imve branded with dirgrucv ; ;ind 
young men of abandoned principles, wliofc fi-inibcs 
wanted to grt rid of them ; fo that B.inda ii; called the 
ijland of torriUiar.. The climate is fo unhealthy, tliiit 
thefr unhappy men live but a (Kort time. It is on ac¬ 
count of the lofs of fu great a number of hands, that 
attempts have been made to transfer tliecuiiuie of the 
nutmeg to Ambnyna; and the Company were likcwii'e 
probably influenced by two other fliong motives of ii - 
terell, as their traxic would be carried on xx'itb lets ci:- 
peace and greater lafety. But the erpernnon!'. th.;; 
bave beeii made Uuve proved xiiirucccLlul, uini mut'.ci > 
remain in lh>-ir former Hale. 

BANDAGE, iu furgery, a fillet, roller, or fwalii, 
ufed in drel&ng and btuding up wounds, reilr.aiiiing 
dangerous liemonhagies, and in joining fractured und 
diflocared bones. 

• BANDAJ/KER, or Bandeuhr, in milit.iry af¬ 
fairs, a large leathern hell, tlnown over tlie right llioul- 
der, and hanging under the left arm ; worn by the an¬ 
cient oxrfquetcers, both for the fnlLaining o( iluir fnc 
arms, und for tbe carriage of tiieir iniil'.et charge., 
which being pot up in little wooden cafes, cuatxd vxith 
leather, were bung, to the number of twelve, to eaeh 
baodnleer. 

BANDELET, or Bakolet, in architeiturc, any 
little band, or flat moulding, as that which eiowns the 
Doric architrave, 

BANDER. CRMCO, a (mall Tea port town in Alin, 
feated 16a tbe Ferflan gulf. E. Long. 54. 10. N. Lat. 

19. o> 

‘IKANDERET, a genera), or one of the comman- 
d<rt in chief of tfte forces,—This appellation i» given 
to the principal commanders of the troops of the canton 
of Betu in Switzerland, where there are four bandelets, 
who cotnmand vll the forces of that c.-iiituii. 

BANDERQLL, a ltttie flag, in form of n guidon, 
extended more hi length, tliufl io breadth, ufed to he 
hung our on the mufts of vcflels, &c. 

BANDITTI, from the Italian bandiUo; pcrions 
pr.ifcribed, or, as wc call it, outlawed : fometimes 
dtnominated bmnifli or fun-it baouiti. It is alfo a 
<!' nomin.rtion gix'cn to highwaymen or robbers who 
i-ikft the roads in troops, cfpecially in Italy, Fraiiee, 

and 
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Ban'diul and Scily. Mr Prvdotx, in hU Tour lluongU .Sicily, ftrong cnouijli to fuflala the weight of his body. See 
Bir i*! , _ informs its, that in the eatteni part, called ralDtmnniy Valco 1. 

■ " ''"' from the deviU that arc fuppofed to iuhabit Moant i'ANE {fiora tlic S.nxnn Lann, a murderer), figni. 

.£tnB, it has cvn hceii found altogether impr.iftic.ihlo fiir drUiuflnm or vvcrihicivv. Thus, “ 1 wiUhe the 

to extirpate the banditti; there bring numberlcfs ca- hayf of futh a man,” is a common fayn-g. So, wlicii a 

verns and riihtcrraneoui paiTagos nmnd that mountain, petfon receives a mortal injury by any thing, we fay, 

where no troops could pufiihly purfue them : beildts, “ it was hi, kinr .•’* and he who b the c.'iufc of ano- 

they are known to be perfectly determined and refolute, ther man’s diatli, is laid to be h lane, 1. c. u niaiU-fuc* 



never niltng to takr a dn adhil revenge on all who have 
ufTeuded them. Hence the prince of Villa rranca has 
nnbraced it, not' only ts the fafell, but likcwife as the 
wifelt and mod political febeme, to become their de> 
elmd patron and protedlor: and fucb of them as think 
proper to leave their mountains and foredi, though 
pel haps only fur a time, are fure to meet with good 
iiicotiragemetit and a certain protcAion in his fcrtice, 
where they enjoy the mod unbounded conddence, 
which, in no in dance they have ever yet been found to 
make an improper or a dilhoneft ufe of. They arc 
<le,tiled in the prince’s livery, yellow and gncfh, with 
Jlivtr Isicf ; and wear likewifc a badge bf.tbeir honour¬ 
able order, which ciiiiiles them'-to unlverfal fear and 
icijiidl Iron the people. 

In fonie cirnimflanccs, thefe banditti arc the mod 
rcfpid.tblc people of the idaiid, and-have by much 
the liighcd and mod romantic notions of what they 
call their point of honour. However crifniual they 
m:iy be with regard to focicty in general; yet, with 
refpffl to one another, and to every perfon to whom 
they ban- once profefTed it, they have ever maintained 
llie moll iitilh.ikcn fidelity. The niagidrates have 
often been obliged to prolefl them, and pay them 
court, as they aie known to be perfcftly determined 
:ind dcfpi.rntc, and fo extremely vindiflive, that they 
w’ill certainly put any perfon to death that has ever 
given them juft caufc of provocation. On the other 
hand, it never was known that any perfon who had 

f iut himfclf under tlitir protefliiin, and fhowed that he 
lad eoiifidcncc in them, had cditfe to repent of it, or 
W.1S injured hy any of them in the moft minute trifle} 
but, on the contrary, they will proted him from ifli- 
pofllions of every kinti, and fcom to go halves with 
tlie iandliird, like mod other coududtors and tra¬ 
velling fervants, and will defend him with their lives 
if there is occafioru Thofe of thrir Dumber who hart 
thus enlifted themfclves in the fervice 'Af fociety,; att 
known and rvfpefled by the other banditti all over 
the iflund ; and the perfons of thofe they accompany 
arc ever held facred. For thefe rcafontj mod travellers 
choofi; to hire a couple of them from town to town | 
and may thus travel over the whole ifland ih'-fefety. 

IjANDORA, the capital of die ifland of Silliet, ob 
tlie weft coaft of the pcninfuUon this fide the Gardes, 
It is feparated from the ifland of Bombay by a naiiroOr 
channel, and fuhjedl to the Portugucre. £. XiOng, 73, 
30. N. Lat. 19. o» 

BANDORE, the name of a mttScal indrsment 
with ftritigs, refembliog a lute, and'tmd to be invent¬ 
ed in the fourth year of Queen Elizabeth, by John 
Kufe, a citizen of l.ondon. 

BANDY-leoi, from the French bamtUr^ ‘ to bend,’ 
a diftortion oi^^he legs, when they turn either inward 
or outward oji^itlicr fide; arifing from fomc dcfcdl 
ill the birtUl|jb|Wprudence in the niirfc, endeavour¬ 
ing to malnllj^Plfl flatid or walk before his legii were 

2 


tor. 

BANFF. See Damff. 

BANGHIR, a town of Irrland, in King’s county in 
the province of I.eiiirtcr, fraicd on the river Shannon. 
W. I,oiig. 8. J. N. L.it. J3. to. 

BANGLE EARS, an impcrfidtion in a horfe, reme¬ 
died in the following manner: Pl.ice his cars in rii'.li :i 
manner as you would have them Hand ; bind them 
with two little boards fo fail that they cannot ftir, anil 
then clip away all the empty wrinkled ikin clofc Ly the 
head. 

DANGIUS (Thomas), a Dnnifh divine and an 
elegant Latin writer on the origin of Inbgtiagcs and a 
variety of other fahjeds. He ditd in )66i. 

BANGOR, an cpifcopxl city of Caeniaiumlhire in 
North Wales. In ancient times it was To confiflvvablc, 
that it was called Ldn^ir the Ore,it, and defcndid ly 
a ftrong caftle ; but it is now a very mean place; the 
principal buihlings being the cathedral, the bifiiop’s 
palace, and a free fchool. The fee is of very gicat 
antiquity, and its founder tmknowo. The church is 
dedicated to St Daniel, who was hifhop here about the 
year 516 ; but for near 500 years afterwards, there is 
no certainly of the names of his fiicecflors. Ow^n 
Glendowcf greatly defaced the cathedral church ; but 
Bifltop Dean repaired it again. The fee met a Hill 
more cruel ravagerthan Owmj Clcndowcr, in the per¬ 
fon of Bifliop Bulkeley^ who not only niiciiatcd many 
of the lands bclongtog to it, but even fold the bells of 
the chutrh. Tbit diocefc cotAains the whole of Caer- 
narvoolhiiieexe^ thneejiarilheii, the Ihirc- of Anglefey', 
and part of the fblivi of Denbigh, Merioneth, and 
Muntgoni^; io wliicharc 107 pariflie's, Whereof 36are 
tmpropriateo. It hat three arebdeaebnries, viz. Ban¬ 
gor, Anglefey, and Merioneth ; of ivhich the two fii ft 
are commooly annexed to tlie bilhoprick for its better 
fuppoit. This fee Is valued in the king's books at 
ijtl. i6s-4d. and is computed to be worth annually 
t36ol. The teuhsoft^ dergy are 1511.^146. 

To the cath^nfl bdong a bifhop, a dean, an 
aychdeawn, a treafo^^ and two prebendariet, endow- 
e.^{ aprtceator, a idiMceilar, and three |anont, not 
endowed ; three vi<^ cKqral, an organift, lay cleikts, 
cborifteri, and two officers. W. Lung. 4. to. N. Lat. 
53. JO. 

Bancor, a town of Ireland, in the county of Down 
and province of Ulftcr. It is feated on the fdr>h ihore 
of the bay of Carrickfergus, oppofiie to the town of 
that name; aiid fends two members to parliaincdi 
W. Long. 6. N. Lat. 54. 42. 

BANCUE, a fpecies uf opiate, in great ufc through¬ 
out the caft, for diowning carca and infpiring joy.— 
This by tlic Pcrfians is called Irng j hy the ArabSi 
0 i'i 2 r, corruptly a^erat, and ojanh ; ly the Turks, 
hvgiiu', and Milgarly called Pit\Jlticl; hy the Eiiro- 
pi an naturalifts lemgut or It is llic leaf of a 

kind of wild hemp, growing in the countries of the- 

\ i.evant: 
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ian^6 Levant •, it differs litilci eltlier ar. to leaf or feed, from 
our hrmp, cfcepl in fize. Some have cnillaken it for 
.a fbccies of althisn. 

There arc diverg Manners of preparing it, indilTerent 
countries. Oleariiia deferibev the mcihud ufed in Per- 
fia. Mr Sale tells u», that, among the Arabs, the leaf 
is made into pills, or confervea. lint the moll diftinA 
aectfuot is that given by Alexander Maurocurdato 
cuunfellor and phyllcian of the Ottoman Porte, in a 
idler to Wcdeliui. According to this author, bangiie 
is made of the leaves of wild hemp, dried in the fliadc, 
then ground to powder j pot into a pot wherein butler 
hns been kept | fet in an oven till it begin to torrify ; 
then taken out, and pulvcriaed again ; thus to be uled 
occafionally, as much at a time as will lie on 'he point 
of a knife. Such is the Turkilb bangue.—The effecls 
of this drug arc. To confound the underHanding i fet 
t he imagination luofc ; induce a kind of folly and for- 
getfulnels, wherein all cares are left, and joy ind gaiety 
cake place thereof. Panguc, in reality, ts a facceda- 
neum to wine, and obtains in thofe countries where 
Muliumetanifm is ellabliihed} which :j>rohibhing the 
uCe of that liquor abfolutely, the poor^mufielmmi ^ 
forced to liave rccourfe to fucrcdttwi, to ronfe. their 
fpirits. 'i'he principal are ofhtm and this bangue. 

As to the opintAn among J^uropcau, that tbe Turks 
prepare tltcmfelves for battle by a dofe of baugue, 
which remfes their conrage, and drives thcmi with 
ragernefs, to certain death •, Dr Maorocordato aflurvs 
us, that it is a popular error: the Turks think they 
are then gding aifiiredly to receive the crown of mar¬ 
tyrdom r and would not, ibr any coniidention, tofe 
the merit of if, which they would do, by eitiug the 
bnague, at being ludd uplawful by (heir tpoftle, amOag 
other things wmch intoxicate. 

£ANIALUCH, or ^jutaALveu, a city td fiaro^ 
pean Turkey, the capital of Bofnia, i^n frontiers 
of Dalmatia, near the river Setina. S. Long. i8. ao. 

N. L«t* 44 * **»• ■' 

BANIAN TiM. SeeFicos. : *'’ 

BANIAN 3 , .t religious fed m tk« em^ of the 
Mogul, who beiicyA a metempryphobs; and will there¬ 
fore eat 00 living creature, nor kill even noxious ani- 
tnals, but eodnxour to rcln^ them when io the hand! 

«f others.—-i'he Jt«nK of Amiaii is with fome 
diverfity, which has -oceaboned much CanfUfTiOD, ond 
ninny tnidakes. . Sometimes i^.taki^ in;:rVfi pr^^r 
fetife, and exteaded to all tv idolajcda of I&wa, at 
contradiftinguiAed from theTi&hoinetaDa i ^ wktdt 
fenfe, Bahiani mcludea the Bfanns ai ^n 
. Saaitmi, |a • more proper Scafe, it 
cuUar caP, or tribe, of Indiina^^wltofe 
febion is trade and merchandilc w^iieh Muijb 
■glaat ftxod coniradilUnguiihcd froft .&vkipvi(, 
and the three other cafliioto wbi^ the Induipl 
arc Tbe four calls are abrnluteiy feparate aa 
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make another cab, called Thefc have Bmi-n*. 

BO peculiar fed or religion, unlefs it be, that two of " • 
the eight general precepts given by their legiflator 
Bremaw to the Indian nitioil, arc, on account of the 
profdliun of the Baniani, fuppoled more Immediately 
to relate to them, viz. thofe which enjoin' veracity in 
their words and dealings, and avoiding all pradiees of 
circumvention in buying and felliiig.o-Sunic of the 
Baniaiu, quitting their pobclbon, and retiring from 
the world, commence religious, affume a peculiar habit, 
and devote themfelvesmorcunnicdiatrly to God, under 
the denomination l^<rrrd. Thefe, though they do m>' 
hereby change, the* call, are commonly reckoned as 
bramihs «f a moW devout kind .* much as monks in the 
Romilh church, though frequently 'uOt in orders, ai-' 
reputed as a more fam^ order than the regular clergy. 
The,ltatiie Banian imports as much, in the Bia nin l.i"- 
guage (wherein their law is wi-ittcn), as a people in. 

Qocent and faarmlcrs; void of all guile } K> gentli., 
that they .cannot eadure to fee either a fly or a woin 
IVydad who, when flruck, u'il! patiently Uar it, 
wnhoul liplifttog or returning the blow.—Tlicif mi. n 
and appearance is deferibed by Lord*, in terms a little* v. 
precife, but very flgniflcaRt: “ A people prefented^''^'- 
themfelvrs to my eyes clothed in linen garments, fonie-*'''''' 
what low dcfcendlng, of a geflure and garb, a; I m.iy 
fay, maidesly, and well nigh effeminate, of a counte¬ 
nance (by and fomewhat cllrangcd.**—Gvindli Careci 
divides the Banians into 22 tribes, all diilinCt, and not 
allowed to marry with each other. Lord aflurcK ua 
they are divided into 82 eafls or tribes, correfjiundeiit 
to .the cafts or divilions of the Bramins or piielbi, 111- 
dcfvhofe difcipliiie they are, as to religious matters; 
though the generality of the Banians choofe to be un¬ 
der the direaion of the two Bramin tribes, the Vlfal- 
n«|niaaogert and Vulnagranaugrrs. 

The Buiana are the great far>ors, by whom moll 
of the trade of India is managed ; in this rcfpefl, 
•Amparable to the Jews and Armenianr., and not be- 
hiod either, in point of (kill and experience, in what- 
ervr rdatei to commerce. Nothing is bought but by 
their mediation. They feem to claim a kind of 

tb. the xdminiflratiun uf the traffic of the na- 
gfpSW&d on their facred books, as the Bramins 
dp totbll; pf itligioii. They are difperfed, for this 
through all parts of Afix, and abound in 
licuUrly at irpahan >nd Gombroon, where 
tkeih tre extremely rich, yrt not above aft- 
i»i « penny is to be got. The chief 

«Iifh, Dutch, and French Fall Indi?. 

JUV'SOEthis nation: they are faithful, and 
^[noMfy'Mpfted ^th the cafli of thofe companies 
^%^ 3 ^««hg. TlKy. jifl alfo as bankci s, and rmi 
ihi^'^cxc^oge for cities io the Lad In- 
iTk^&lApf ePatrad in buying and felling is 
^^td^eV hietdg dm without words, in ihc pro- 


oecupatiMi, relation, marriage, &c. though all of ^..^oundcft filpitep, only by touching each Other's fing 


c<-i ^: 


The fame religion t which is more properly denomiiiaicd 
the religion of the Bramins, who make the cceleriallidal 
tribe, than 6 { the Banian/t who innkc the mer^^ile. 
The j>r<!j>«.r B'msitnt are called, in thr 
n>f their law, by the name of Shudiliry -i undcr^iitTi 
-arc coniprchcndtd all who live afier the manner of 
merchants, or that deal and traufadl fur others, as bro¬ 
kers j cxelufive of mechanics, or artilicern, wko 

\i... ft D-... ir 


bbyef loofeoiAg his psunerin or gii-dle, fpreads it 
an hti knees and both' b« aad the feller having their 
hands underneath, by the wtcrcourrc of the iingrn, 
m^rk tbe {wi«e nf pnitndsi fhimags, tte. demanci..!, 
oFered, and at lim^h agrped; Pn. . When the feller 
t akce the biiyer’s whole band, U dewtes a ihoufand ( 
rnd, as many times as he {qilMMS .H, as many thou, 
fatid pagodS) or rupees, •ct;o(rding^.t6 the fpecies in 
f F ' qurlUoii, 



Sjni«r 
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qncAum, arc demanded: wlicn be only takea ilie five 
fi:igvr8, it denoU'K itve liundred \ and when only one* 
one hundred : taking only half a finger, to the fecoud 
joint, denotes fit'tv : the rmali end of the Anger, to the 

£r(f jiiiitt. fianiLi fur ten. 

BANtER (Anthony), licentiate Inlaws, member 
of the academy of iiii'criptiuns and belles lettres, and 
ecclefiallic of the diocefe of Clermont in Auvergne ; 
di(d ill November 1741, aged 69 He is piineijially 
celebrated for his Iranllaliou of the Mttamovpliofes of 
Ovid, will) hillorical remarks and explanations; which 
was {iiibliflied in 1732, at Amlicrdam, 'm folio, finely 
(jriiacneiited with copperplates, by Picart •, and re- 
p’i.it.'l at Parit 1738, in two voU. 410 ; and for his 
b<)ilioingy, or fables of the ancient* explained by hi- 
hur t ; ii wink full of the tnoft important information, 
\vlii> b wa-., itaufldicd into Englilh, and printed at l<on> 
doii in 1741, Id 4 vdls. 8vo. 

P, .^NlSl JMI'-lfT, exile, among us is of two kinds: 
th'- one voluntary and upon oath ; the otlier by coin* 
pulil' I, fir foiiK- offeitce or crime. The .former, pro* 
piilv callrd u/jurafiea, is now ceafedt the Utter is 
vbiif'.y enjoined by judgment of parliament. Yet out¬ 
lawing und traiifpurtaticn may alfo be confidcred as 
fp.cii s of exile. 

BANIbTER (John), a pliyfician and fui^eon in 
the reign of Queen Elirabeth, was educated at Oxford, 
svhert, fjys Anthony Wood, he ftudied logicals for a 
time ; but afterwards applied himl'clf folcly to pbyfic 
and fiirgery. In 15'73 he took the degree of bachelor 
r-f ]>liylic; and, obtaining a licciifc from the univcrfity 
ti' ]>iMCiife, fettled at Nottingham, wlicre he lived many 
ye.>rs in great repute, and wrote Icveral medical trcatifei. 
ilis v'ork* weie colle-ited and publiHicd in 1A33, 410. 

BANIMTERIA, in botany ; A geaus of the tri- 
gynia order, belonging to llw decandria daft of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the z3dorder, 
Tri/ji/alf. The calyx is quinquepartite, with neiRa- 
riuus pores on the uutfide of the bafe ; the petals are 
roiindifh .ind uiigulated ; the feeds are three, with 
rncinhrnnaceous wings. Theic are fevcti fpecies, all na¬ 
tives of warm countries, but pufleSing no retnarkahU 
properties. 

HANK, in commerce, a common repoGtory, where 
many peiTons agree to keep their money, to be always 
ready at their call or direftion : ur certain (bcieties or 
enmmunitirs, who take the charge of other peoplc’i 
inuney, either to improve it, or to keep it fecure. 

The fufi infiitiition of banks was in Italy, whert 
the T.oitibard Jews kept benches in the market places 
1 ir the exchange of money and bills ; and iaat» being 
tiie Italian name for itneh^ banks took their title from 
IMm word. 

Banks are of two principal kiods. 1. One fort is 
cither fiilJic, cuuQiting of a company of moneyed itH.., 
who being duly ( Aablilhed, and incorporated by the 
Uw* of their country, agree to depofite a confidcreble 
fund, or juMfafttick, to be employed for ihe'cre of the 
fodety, as ^HK money upon good fccurity, buying 
Mid felling dilcountisg bills of exchange, &c.: 

*,r privati, i. up by priv.ite perfons, or parliicr- 
fliips, who dcaFsn the fame way as the former upon 
their own Angle fiuck and credit. 

The grcaieft Lank of circulation in Europe is the 
Bank of The company was iucurpuraicd by 


parlmmcQl in the fifth and fixth years of King William B*nk. 
and Queen Miiry, by the name of Tot Gi/wnois unj \~~“ 
Cuntpanj of ill V-mk of : in coiil'iihTatiin) cf^"k of 

the loan of l,2O0,oool. granted to the giivi.rniiieiit} fi,r : 

which the fiihfcTibers received nliiuill K prr rrnt. By i,ji.i,ini 
this charter, the company arc not to borrow under ilit'Lrrrpul-itioi!! 
common fcal, unlrf* by a^ of pdrlianu ni { they are not imii inatic: 
to trade, or fuffer any perfon in trull for thrni 10 tipdc, 
in any goods or iiicvcbnndifc ; but they may dc.i! m 
b'lls of exchange, in buying or felling bulhon, and fu. 
rei ir- ;:o'd and filvcr coin, 3 co. 

By an aiX of parliament paifed in the 8th and 9tb year 
of W'lliani HI. they were empowered to eiila.ge their 
capital iloek to 2,201,1711, los. it was then alfo 
enafled, that bank tlock fiiould be a pn-rnriil, and not 
a real eftate ; that 110 contr.ict cithei in « ord or wri¬ 
ting, for buying or felling bunk lioek, fliouid be good 
in law, uidefs rt-gillered in the hooks of the bank witi.iu 
7 days, and the Itoek translerred in 14 days ; and that 
it Ih^l be felony, without benefit of clcry, to cun.UuT' 
fell the common fcal of the bank, or any fraled bank 
bill, or any bank note, or to alter or erafe fueb bills or 
notes. By another aApalTed in the 7th of Queen Aimc, 
tbe company were empowered to augment tlicir capital 
to 4,402,343!. and they Chen advanced 400,000!. more 
to the government; and ia 1714, they advanced ano¬ 
ther loan of i,500,ooc^ 

In the third year of the reign of King George I. tlie 
intereil in their capital ftock was reduced to 5 (vr cml. 
when the bank agreed to deliver up as many exchequer 
bills as amounted to 2,090,000!. and to accept an an¬ 
nuity of looioool. and it was declared lawful fur tlie 
bank to call from their members, in proportion to their 
iolerefts ia tbc capital (lock, fiich fums of money as in 
a general court Ihouldbe found ncceHary. If any menu 
her (huuld negleA to pay bis (hare of the moneys fo 
called for, at the time appointed by notice in the London 
Gazette, and Axed upon tbe Royal Exchange, it fltould 
he lawful for the himk, nut only to flop the dividend 
of fuch nemhcf, and to apply it rowaras payment of 
the money h> iqurftion, but alfo to (lop the transfers of 
the (hare of fuch defaulter, and to charge him with an 
intercA of 5 ptr tent, per annum, for the money fo o- 
mined to be paid t and if the principal and intereil 
fliould be three months unpaid, tbe bank Ihoidd then 
have power to fell fu much of the Aock beloaging to 
tbe defaulter as would £ati»fy the fame. After this, tbe 
bank reduced, the intcred of the 2,000,000]. lent to 
the goveromcOt, &0111 f- to 4 per tent, and purchafed 
fcaesal other annuilies, which were afterwards redeem-, 
ed. by the go^vromeRt, rnd the national djlrbt due to 
thel»ak reduced .tb i,6oo,ooal. But in 1.742, the 
company engaged to fupply the government with 
I,doo,oool. at 3 per cent, which is now called the 
3 ptr tent. amtuitUi > fo tliat the guvcriimenV^aa now. 
iudcbti'd to the company 3,200,000!. the unc^T car¬ 
rying 4, and the other 3 p.T ttni. ' 

In tlu year 174r), the company agreed that the furn 
of (jkfi.Sool. due to them in the exchequer bills uufia,^ 
tisfied, ou llie iloiiialor licciifcs to fell fpiriluous li- 
quotl^iy letail, lliould be cancelled, and in lieu thereof 
to ^ept of an aiiniiily of 39,443!. the intereft .<>f 
that funr. at .^percent. The coinpany alfo agreed to td- 
V.IUCC the further fnni of i,C'OO.oool. into the cx«|^ 
quer, upon the credit of the denies ariiutg bytbd 
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B^rlc and ]<inil tix at 4/i/-r rrn/. for rx<It(qn*r lolls to be 
■"V"—' ilTutd fot t)iJt piiij) , in cor lidiidt 1(111 of which, the 
compiny wcic c iiblcil to iiigmiut tli ir c >)ittdl with 
, lilt inured of which, i» well a* tint of the 

nt}ur iniuuiiv * ie(1uc*A to tff»t till t)ie A Jilt 

of Dccimlici 175/1 and from that time to carry only 
3 pii e nt 

And 111 orhr to enihle them to circulitc the fiid 
ex< li((]iici lull , thi \ cd illillud wliit IV now called lank 
ciKufilun The lutuic oi wiiieU may be underdood 
from wliit follows.— 

The conipiiiy of the Innk ire obliTid to keep cifti 
fulfil lent nut oiil\ to inlwcr the rrimiiion, but alio any 
extinuhnm <li ni iiid tli it mi/ be made upon them; 
audwhaitvci none} ihcvhivi by them, over and above 
the liiiii fii] poled niieflary (or thefc plirpofe*, the} nn. 
ploy in whit n 1) be cilhd tli< traJi uf th< eompinj i 
th<t IS to liy, in (lifeoiintaig billvof exthinge,in buy* 
tug if ;.oM ind (ilvtI, niid in govcinment fccuiitiei, &c. 
But uh<n the bank cnicicd into the above mentioned 
conti 1^, a* th() did not k^p unemployed a laigcr fiim 
of momv than wint they deemed neceflary to anfwcr 
their ordinary and cxtrauidmary dtmaadt, they could 
not conveniently take out of their current cafh fo large 
a fum as a million, with which they wen. obliged to 
fiirnilh the government, without either Icdening that 
fum rhiy employed m difeounting, buying gold and 
lilver, txc (which would have been very difadvanta- 
pious to them), or inventing fome method that fhoiild 
atifwcr all the purpofea of keeping the million in Calh. 
The method which (hey eholc, and which fully an* 
fv Cl > their end, was as followk 

They opened a fubfcnption, which they renew an¬ 
nually, for a million of money ; wherein the fahfenbera 
advance \optrent. and enter into a contrail to pay 
llic remainder, or any part theieof, whenever the bank 
(hall call upon them, under penalty of forfeiting the 
10 fer letit. fo advanced! in condderation of winch, 
the bank pays the ftibfcnbcrs 4 pfr ctnt. interell for 
the money paid in, and 7 per cent, for the whole lum 
they agree to furnilh ; and in cafe a call (hall be made 
upon them fur the whole, or any part theieof, the bank 
further agitei to pay them at the rate of y/rr rm/. 
per aniivm fot fuch fum till they repay it, which they 
are under an obligation to do it the end of the year. 
By thii means the baok obtains all the purpofes of 
keeping a mi'lion of money by them | and though the 
iubi^cnberi, if no call 11 made upon them (whicn » in 
general the cale), receive 6rpe> cent, for the money 
they ad'ftnce, yet the company gaina the Turn ts 
23,500!. annum by the contraa ; as wiB appear by 
the following account: 

The bank receives from the goaemamit 
for the.dtUancc of a mdliou • 

lIHe bank pays the rubfenbert who adnOge 
^So.ooot. and engage to pay (when caUrd ' 

for) 900,000 more - 6,^00 

The clear gain to tkc hank tbereh»re ia 

■* TW»ki thp ftate ortbrmfc, providw) (ht company 
flOHik l snaki Bd call on the fnbfhnbcri; ulhicii they 
he s^'OmviQtng to hecaafe ft would not on* 
lefo (hefr profit,tbje puUtc ctredit iu ge> 
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Bank flock may not improperly be called i tra/mj 
fork, (met with this they deal very largely lu foieigu '' 
gold aid filver, jn difcouiitiiig bilh of exihaiige, &e. 
Belidcb which, they are allowed by the g(»,.nimcnt 
«(.■ y < oi>iiiii.rablv liimc annuallj for tlic niaStiigctn^ot ol 
tile annuities pod at then oflie... All which advnitagis 
rcndci a (ho. in tlnii flock 'oy valuable , though it 
u not eipial in value to the Lafl India flock. Tli* 
company mike dividends of the prohts halt yearly, ct 
which notice it publicly given ; when thofe who h iv • 
occalion fur tluir money may readily nceive it, but 
pnvne perfons, if they judge convriiunt, are pcimitteJ 
to continue their fandj, and to have their inteieli added 
to (he piincipal. 

This company 11 under the direAion of a governor, 
dtpiity-govenor, and 24 direfiois, who aie mnuill/ 
elet^ed by the geneial couii, in the (uue 11 innci a 11 
the Fall India company. Thirteen, 01 muri, cunipc^fc 
a court of daeflors for managing the affurv cf the eon * 
pa^. The officers of this company are very nunuiou 
The (lability of the bank of Tngl tnd is ei]u il 11 tli * 
of the Britifli government. All that it ha ad'ai ci ( 
to the public niufl be lufl before its ci editors can In* 
flam any loU. No other banking company m Enrl in ! 
can be tflabliflicd by a 6 l of pailiament, or can < onfilt 
of moie than iix membcis. It ads, not only as au 01 
dmary bank, but (» we have alieaily f<.en) an a gr< 
engine of ftate ; receiving and paying the gietlei put 
of the annuities which arc due to the cicditois cf the 
public, eirculaluig exchequer bills, and advaniinr ■ > 
governtnent the auiiual amount of ilie hnd and milt 
tixes, Vshich aic fuqucntly not paiel up nil fume ye nc 
tliereaftci It Iikruile hns, upon feveral diflirent oe- 
cafioiis, fuppoited the cndil of the piiaeipil huufl , 
not only in England, but of ll'imbiii} h and Hull inc'. 
Upon one occalion it 1$ faicl to li ise adv'iieed iui lit , 
purpofe, in one week, abott i,6oo,(D<jot a gieai put 
of It m bullion. 

In Scotland there are two public bmks, both it I 
dnibuigh. The one, called 7^1* y/rn/0/ ^ / mJ, w sj 
eflablilhed by a£t uf pailianieiil in 16^5, the othci, 
called Tor y?c)a/.Sa»I, by luyalih itei in lyi” ^ 
Wilhm ihcle 30 yeais there bnee lllo been eiedid 
private banking innipsuie in -ilmi 11 ivuy ecnlidei >1 ic 
town, and even in fome villige Hiiu the liilineii 
of the counliy is almofl cnlnely einied )>i by p ] ei 
ciirrcncy, i. e. by the notes of thofe d flueiit bai ki ij 
compauies; with which puichafcv and paymei ts ul all 
kinds arc commonly made bilverw > leldom appean, 
except ID the change of a twenity I'ulling bank note, 
and gold fliU'fetdomer. But though the (ondu£l of all 
fkoft i^i^ent companma has uot been unexceptiunnblc, 
luri Dccordiagfy required au id of paihameAt to 
‘ II ft s l!ll< roantry, aetwithfUndnig, has evulent- 
Sd'^aik Wk^^om their trade. It bai been 
^a|J^ ^4*^ Glargow duui’ied 

: flfft cre£l>oft w the Wnki 

BOO like of Jutland has man than 
‘$1’credifoo of (hr two public 
14 IK Whether ihe J^ade, either of 

^cotlbisf g^nerw, «f tb« eity of 0iif^w m par- 
ticuktf^^ teally incieaIk 4 <B fo « proportioti, 
dmW (i fliort a period, W do flot pittead to know. 

If titber of thcjh has increaped lu ftua piopurtioru JC 
fecmitd^ All effiiA too greii: to td 
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That the ti'ade and coioinosly ^I'anud by banks and banker! in all diffiY* Bititfc. 

ent parti of the wnrltl. 15 ot the tury terms on vkhich ■ 
the Scots haiiking companies accept of re|Mymen( are 
peculiar to them, and hart peibajis been ilit prindpalAJr'nnig< 


the fi)]e operation of this caufe 
'indudryof Scotland, however, have incrcafed very 
confuUrably during thii period, and that the bnnki 
have contributed a good deal to this increafe, cannot 
be doubted 

The value of the filver money which circulated in 
Scotland before the Unioa in 1707, and which imme¬ 
diately after it wu brought into the bank of Scotland 
in order to be recoined, amounted to 4t i,i 17I. los. yd. 
flaling. No account has been gut of the gold coin i 
blit it appears from the ancient accounts pf the mint 
cf ScotUed, that the value of the gold, annually cuioed 
foniewhat exceeded tliat of the iilver. There were a 
good many people too upon ihia occahou, who, from a 
diffidence of repayment, not bring t^r filyer into 
the bank of Scotland t and there was, bcCdcji, f«me 
r.riglifh coin, which was not cidtcd in. The whole ta¬ 
ble of the gold and filver, thercfore,'which circulated 
>11 Scotland befure the Union, cannot, bc.cllimatcd 
k-fs than a million Hcrling. It fccin* to .have ept^i* 
tilted abuuH the whole circulatiuD of tlut CQUpt 0 .{ 
fur though the circulation of the banit.of ScoUaild,. 
which bud then no rival, was confideraUe, it ttiifit to 
liiivc made but a very fmull part of the whole. Iftthe 
prefent times, the whole circulation of Scotland cannot 
be clUniatcd at Icfs than two millions, of which that 
part which eoofiftg jn gold and filver moft probably 
does not amount to baTf a million. But tlmugh the 
ciiculating gold and filver of Scotland have fuffered fo 
gujt a dimimiiion during this period, iti real riches 
uiiil prt)f]>eri(y do not appear to have fuffered any. its 
ugriculliire, mamifuf\ures, and trade, on the contrary, 
the auinial pi-oducc of its land, and labour, have evi¬ 
dently been augmented. 

It is cbiifly by difeounting billi of exchange, that 
is, by advancing money upon them before they are due, 
Uiui the greater part of banks and bankers jfl'ue their 
piiiniilTuiy notes. They dcdu£l always, upon whatever 
film they advance, the legal intereft till the bill iball 
become due. The payment of the bill, when it be- . 
comes due, replaces to tb( bank the value of w^t b»d.'. 
been advanced, together with a clear proRt of the in- 
tv reft. The banker, who advances to the merchant 
whofe bill be difeounts not gold and liivcr, hutliis own 
promilTory notci, has the advantage of being able to 
difeount If* a greater amount, by the whole value of 
bis ptomiffory notes, which he hndi by e.xperieucs 
arc commonly in circulation. He is thereby coaEded 
to make bis clear gain of intcrcft on fo m«u;h B larger . 
fum. 

The commerce of Scotland, which at pfftat )i not' 
very great, was fttQ more iacooffiirrabk whica the two' 


ouufc, both of the f»r<..al trade of ibofo coinpaiiiec*‘'®u* *bvfe 
and of the benefit which tbccouutr3 b:ii rtcoived liom 
it. 

Whoever lias a credit of this kind with one of ihofe 
companies, and borrows loool. iipoik it, fur cr.itniulc, 

, may repay this funi piecc-meal, by sol. and job :it 
a lime, the company difcoanting u prc'porli.xnible {>:irt 
of the intereft of the great fum fVuni tlie d.iy on wliiih 
each of Uiofe fmall fums is paid iu, till ilie ulndc be in 
this manner repaid. - All OKTchunis, tlR-rcfore, luid al. 

. moll all isen of bufinefs, find it convenient to I.eep fueh 
calh accounts with them ; and are tben-by iutt-redvd to to the 
promote the trade of ihofc companies. Ivy readily rt-bji k», Jt:< 
cciving their notes in all payments, and by eiicouraging 
. all thofe with whom they have uny influence to do the 
fame. The banks, when their cullumers apply tuiiiem 
. for money, generally adrasce it to them in tbeir own 
promilTory notes. Tbefe llie roc-rchantH pay sway to 
the ms^HiWlureu for goods, the inanufatturers to the 
farmers for. materials and preyir.<>Ms, ihcfonam to 'hew 
landlords for runt, the UudUrrds repay them to the incr- 
chaiiU for the cunveniescet aiul luxuries with which 
they fupply them, and themerchants again rttum them 
to ibe banks in order to bala^ice thiir cafli accounti, or 
to icpiuce what they may have burrowed of them ; and 
thus jlmoft the whole uumey buflorfs of the country is 
traiifaded by means of them. licpcc the great tnid«' 
of thofe companies. 

By mcaiu of tboCe cafh accouuti, every merchstit' 
can, without imprudence, carry on a greater tndc than 
be otberwile could do. If tlieie are two merchants, to tke 
one in London and the othen-in Edinburgh, who em- covntry. 
ploy c^ual llockt in the flune branch^of tr*^, the £• 
dtnburgh mercbaat. cao, without imprudrace, carry OB 
a greater trades und give employorent to b gteater 
number of pepple, then the London mencbanl. .The 
J-ondon merchant mull alwtya keep by bin • eonfl- 
derable fiim of money, cither in bis own coffers, or ui' 
thofe tif his banker (who gives him no iotercA for U), 
in order to anfseer the demands coiutAuaUyi cutning 
upon him for payment of the good* whtub be purchafea 
upon credit. 1^ the mdinarj iunowteff thW.iusi be 
fuppofod jwl. '., The vakte of the good* in Bn ware* 
bouQ mull aiiTBip be le£s b; fioei than k jronld have 
, been, bed btrapt been .eb%cd to keep fuch a fum vu. 
'emtioiycd, 3^ us fup^e that he generally dlfpofca. 
of hu..»tiBk sysQD bands t>r af gpods y the va* 
luc of his whole upon band, «Bce-,iB ^ year. 


Ai-tl banking companies were cftabliihedk d>id';th«^ ...jlBy being oUi^ to keep fuch a great fsifn -uiwm 
companies would nayc bad hut'lit^‘;Vnides lipd thiw"'ployed, he miA fell in a year cooL worth'kfs cooda 


rontinrd their buRneft to tbr difco^oyibrh'fU^^-; 
diange. They inveateds thtlT«jfbfe^BedUie^ ipetbM 
iffiimg tbrir promifTory Aotes, 'b|j;yil 3 llbS(g ;vbM tbe^ ' 
called r-^ wWiwKs; that ll, by ^vog et«Jif,Jo tlie 
extent of b certain faiA (aoteA, ev. goool.' tor ex- 
^ple), to sny individual who ccwjd proedre two per* 
■ffiu of dudowlited tstdit lab«d eAatc to be- 

’^me furd^ ferr Hin, that'K’hatevcr'money Ibould be 
advancedMo Him withia the fum for' winch the credit 
hud beejjjj^yen ffioiild bd repaid upon demand, trge- 
tber 


be^jjllwn 

^ Cndkii of thii kind are 


tfaaQ he might oiherwife have deue. Hi# anii^J,nro- 
flts muft be Ids by all that be couki ha**, nade by . 
Tale of 500!. worth mure goods : and the number <» 
people employed in preparing his goods for the market, 
mull be k-fs by all thole that juqI. more flock could 
have employed. The merchant in Edinburgh, on the 
other hand, keeps no moiic)- unemployed fur aofweirng 
fuch occalional demands. When tlmy a£tua]ly‘cume 
upon him, he fatisRcs lliyin From his calh .account with 
the bank, and gradually replsccs the fuai borrowril 
with the tncpiey o.Bpapi;t.Bihich ^s^cs in from tbe.oo 
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rafninHl fa’ei of hii goods. Wiili the fame flock, 
therefore, he can, without imprudence, have at all 
times i«) his warchoufe a larger quantity of goods iliun 
the J<ondun merchant; and can thereby both make a 
greater profit iiimfvlf, and g"'* con&aiit employment 
ta a greater nnrubn of iiiduflriuut people who pre¬ 
pare tliofe good: for the market. Hence the great 
briK'flt which the country has derived from thia 
ti'.ide. 

The late multiplication of banking campsuics in 
both parts of the united kingdiiin, an event by which 
nnny people have been much alarmed, iiiflcad of di> 
iDuullung, incrcafes the fccurity of the puUic. It 
obliges ai! of tlitm to k- more circunifpe^ in their eon- 
dti^l, and, by not extending their currency beyond ita 
due pioporiiun to their cafli, to guard themfelvei 
againll thole mitlicious runs which the rivalfhip of to 
many competitors is always ready to bnug upoo them, 
li rdlrains the eirculation of each particular company 
wiUiu) a narrower cncie, and reduces their circulating 
notes to a ftnullcr number. By dividitsg the udiole dt- 
cnlation into a greater number of parts, the failure of 
any one company, In accident which, in the Ubiitfe of 
thiisgs, mufl fometium happen^'beronttrs of ltd's con- 
(equence to the public. This free conpetnion too 
obiiget all banker* to be more liberal in their dealings 
with tbtir cuftomers, left tlieit-rivals ftmidd cany them 
away. In general, if any bmeh of ^rade, or any di- 
vifiOn of labour, be advantageous to the public, the 
freer and more general the competiUon, it will always 
be the mote lu. Bee furth^, the article /krae. 

mowjt 

i: The other kind of banka eoafift of fuch as are 
iiiflitutcd wholly on the public account, and are called 
Jlatti/ tf Dtp^ut i the nnur« of adiich not being ge- 
Beraily underwood, the fbUowjtig particular explanatiua 
may not be uflacceptable. ' ' 

The currency ot a greut Bate, fuch aa Britain, ge¬ 
nerally cuniills olttiofl entinfly of ka bwa coin. Should 
this currency, tfaerefone, be at any tinu: worn, dipt, or 
olheiwife-degraded bdswttS fiandard vaiue, the flate 
by a reformation of ita coin can efledlually re-tftabliflt 
its rurreocy. But the eufrehey of x fmali Hate, fuch 
as Genoa or Hamburgh, can feldom cnofill altogether 
in its otsD Coin, but mufl be made up, in .a great mea- 
Btre, uf the eoiaa^ oil the ncighl»umg ftiten with 
which iei iohabitaDUbaveaeeotioudiBteuoBHc, 
wllate, iberefoK, by reibrmtng iu c^‘'brin not al¬ 
ways Ik able to reform ita currency. If bf 

exchuige am paid in this emrency^the unddtaia'^tiie 
of any fumJ^' what'ii ifl kt own natuhf £s';ttnberidfll, ' 
muH rende^bhe cudiMge-alsrays 'very mud> agaTiift 
fuch a Bate, ws correney beme, to all furti^o flacea, oe- 
erflbrity rajaed even bmW what it ii worth. In c^et 
to remedy the iucoBvcnirnce to which this dihdvsntagr-' 
ow^v^iange mufl have fubjeded their ncrchhuts, fuch 
t^\ ftaiea, when they began to attend to the htcreft 
V tntdv, have frequently ciiadrd, tliut foreign biUa of 
exchange of a curtain value Ihoiild be paid, out in c(«i- 
mu’i currency, but by an order upon, or by a tianifer 
in. the books of a certain bank, tftabliihed upon the 
credit ami under the protection of iIk Hate; ibis bank 
being always obliged to pay, in good and t:ur moniy, 
exactly aerording to the Itandard of the ftnte. Tl.e 
bauka of Venke, Genoa, AmHeadam, Hambaigbj and 
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Kuremberp, ftnu to have been all originally efl.iblllhjd P-vsfc'' 
with this view, tl.ougL fnme of them may have after- 
wai'ikbeen naJc fiibioivient to other purpofes. The 
itA.iey of fuch banks, being better than the common . 
oan^ncy of th« country, necefTjrilj’ bort an ag>0, which 
was greater or fmaller, according as the currency was 
fuppofed to be more or left degraded below the Jland- 
ard of the Hate. The agin of the bank of Hamburgh, 
for example, which is faid to be commonly about 14 
per tfnt. is the fuppofed difTcrent'e between the good 
llandard money of the ftat«, and (be clips, worn, and 
diiuinifhed curreacy poured luto it from all the neigh¬ 
bouring dates. 

Before 1609, the great quantity of dipt and worn 
foreigo coin, which the extenfive tmde of Amfl-TiIarQ. 
brought from all parts of £urope, reduced the value ot 
its currency about 9 per eeni. below that of good luuiicy 
frefltfroin the min. Such mosey so fooner appeared, 
than h wai melted down or carried away, as it alw iy$ 
ta to fdeb circumdaneea. The merchants, with phnty 
ofeorretidy, could oot always find a fuflieieni qu.uitity 
of goidd mioncy td pay their bills of exchange; and the 
value iSf thofe bills, in fpite of feveral regulations which 
were made to prevent it, became in a great irit srttre un- 
certain. In order to remedy thefc inconveuii'iiccK, aBonVif 
bank was edablilhed in 1609 under the guaninti-c ofAmfla- 
the city. The bank received bnlh foreign coin, and the dam, one ©f 
light and worn coin of the counli-y, at its real and in-*’'' 
trinfic value in the good flaiidard money of the couii-jj^ 
try, deducing only fo much as was iieccfTary for de-t,u,;, 
fraying the expence of coinage, and other nccufl‘*i j uti. 
cxpcnce of mauagenient. For the value which rcniaififd'hyi 
after this fmali dedudlion was made, it gHve a credit in 
its books. This credit was called hMl-mt>nfy } wh-eh, 
as it repreCenled money exaftly according to the fland- 
aril of the mint, was always of the f.-imc real value, and 
intnnfically worth more than current money. It w.-vat 
the fame time enaAed, that all bills ilrawn upnn or ne¬ 
gotiated at Amilcrdam of the value ol Goo giKI-rsnnd 
upwards ihquld be paid in baiik-mimt-y, which at 
onC^ took away ail uncertainty in tlie value of thofe 
bills. Every merchant, in tonfcquence of this n-gn- 
Utioii, was obliged to keep an account with the bank 
to order to pay his foreign bills of cxchiingr, whtcli 
arcefiarily occafioned a ceriaia demand for bank mo- . 
ney. ■ 

Bai^ Ritmey, over a»d above both its intrinfle fupe- 
riorit^ to currepey, and the additional value which 
this dertand tteceflarily gives it, has likewifr fime other 
advaatagea. It is fecuce from lire, rubher.y, and other 
|accidenti{ Aq iity of Amflerdam is bound for it; it 
‘cau be pw.away by f Bmple transfer, without the 
trobUe ofobwitiDg, airlu rilk of tranfpnrtiiig ir fi om 
OM plaiK to kootber. Iti cenfequaice of thufe diflerent 
adwitai^, it fevfBi from t^c beginniDg to have borne 
to ; and it it eraeratty bylirred that all the- money 
ori^naliydepofitea in tbi bank waa allow^ torrmaio 
there, Bobody caring to demand paviocnt of a' debt . 
which be coiud fell w.% piYiniun in the market. Be- 
fidra, this mowry could hot bte brought fracn thofe cof. 
fera, aa it will appear by and by, witlkout previoufly 
pajdng Cor the keeping. 

Thofcdepofitei of coin, or which Ac bankwas bound > 
to rcllore in coin, conftituted the .original pqpjta] qf,{)<« - 
baak', dr. the whole value of vbat was reprrfentcd by 

what [ 
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'• tthat is caltcd mcnr)i. At preftnt tlicyare fuppof- 
■■^ed to cbiidilitU- but a very fmsll pait of it. In order 
to faeilitalc the trade in biiliiun, the bank has been for 
tliefe mauy years ui the pra<!tice of giving credit m its 
bonks upon depo/ttes of gold and Alvcr bullion. 'I'bis 
credit is generally about 5 p^r ctnt. below the mint 
price of fuch bullion. Tiie bank grants at the fame 
time uhat is called a ret!/>ue or receipt, entitling the 
perfon who makes the drpofitc, or tbe bearer, 10 take 
out the bullion again at any time within fix months, 
upon re-transfiTTing to the bank a quantity of bank< 
money equal to that for which credit bad been given 
in its hooks when iht depoGte was made, and upon pay* 
ing I y>rr cenl. fur the keeping, if the depofite was in fil* 
ver, ami { fer ctnt. if it was in gold f but at tbe fame 
time declaring, that in default of fnch payment, and 
Upon the expiration of this term, the depofite fliould be* 
long to the bank at the price at which it had been re* 
(lived, or fur which credit had been given in the tnof* 
fcT hooks. What is thus paid for the keeping of the 
depofite may be confidered as a fort of wareiioufc rent; 
and why this warehoufe rent (hould be fo much dearer 
fui gold than for Giver, fuveral diiTcrcat rcafooi have 
been alligncd. Tbe finenefs of gold, it has been faid, 
is more diflicult to be afeertained than that of filvcr. 
brands arc more cafdy pra£lifed, and occafion a great* 
<.r luls in the more precious inetaL Silver, bv-fidcs, 
being the flandard metal, the Hate, it has been (aid, 
wiOk's to encourage more the making of depufitei of 
iilvcr thiiii thdfe of gold. 

DcjMifitcs of bullion are moH commonly made when 
the price is fumewhat lower than ordinary ; and they 
me taken out again when it happens to rife. In liol* 
land the market price of bullion is generally above the 
mint price, for tite fame reafon that it was fo in £ng. 
hind before the late reformation of the gold coin. The 
difference ia faid to be commonly from about fix to 
fixlecu llivcrs upon the mark, or eight ounces of fsiver 
of eleven parts fine and one part alloy. The bank 
price, or tiic credit which the bank gives fordepofitea 
of fuch lllvcT (when nuide in foreign coin, of which the 
fiiieiidb 1.* well known and afeertained, fuch as Mexico 
di.-llari.), is 22 gilders tlie ma>k; the mint price is about 
23 gildcrv; and tlie market price is from 23 gilders fix 
tu 23 gilders fixtceii Uivers, or from 2 to 3 per eatt, 
above tlie mint price. The proportions between the 
bank price, the mint price, and tlie market price, of 
gold bullion arc neaily the fame. A perfuq can gene* 
rally fell his receipt for the difference between .the mint, 
pi ice of bullion and the market prke, A receipt for 
bullion is alnioH always woith (umethingf afid it very 
feldum happens, therefore, that any body fuffersbis re* 
ctipt to expire, or allows hit butUon to ^ totbe .faa&k 
at the price at which it had been, riwrived, eilbtr by 
not taking it out before tbe eqd the fix tMoths, Or. 
by neglci^iiig to pay the ^ or t ptf cent- to order to 
obtain a new rrceipt fur another ilx months. This,: 
Ibuwever, though it feldom happens, is faid to happen 
{^imetimes, and more fretiuently -witb regard to gold 
than with regard to filver,. On accoimt of the hi^ier 
warehoufe rent which- is paid for the keeping of tbe 
m..more precious metal. . 

had hej^6ge£ori who by making a depofite of bullion ob- 
^kei‘ mbyipn hauk-ctedit and a receipt, pays his bilU uf- 
they become due with his bank-credit; and. 
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either fclk or keeps his receipt, according as hr judges Bank, 
th.H the price of bullion is likrly to life or fall. The ' “ 
receijit and the br.nk.creiht Icldum keep long together, 
and theic is no ocrafion tliat tiny Hioiild. The perfoa 
who liaaa rce«.ipt, and who want, to lake out hullton, 
finds always piracy of bank-credits or hnnk.maucy to 
buy at the ordinary price; ond the peifuii wlio haa . 
bank-money, and wants to take out bullion, fiiiSs re* 
ccipt, always in equal abundance. 

The owners of bank-credits and the holdersof receipts 
eonffitutc two different forts of creditors agaiuft the 
bank. The holder of a receipt cannot draw out thebul* 
lion fur which it is granted, wiihout re-iifligning to the 
bank a fum of bank.moncy equal to the price at wliic h 
the bullion bad been received. If he has no bank mom y 
of his own, he mu!l purchafe it of thofe who have it. 

The owner of bank money cannot draw out bullion 
without producing to the bank receipts for the quuii* 
tity which he wants. If he haa none of his own, he 
mtift buy then of thofc who liave them. The holder 
of a receipt, when he purchafesbank money, purchnfrs 
the power of taking out a quantity of bullion, of which 
the mint price it 5 ptr ctnt. above the bunk price. The 
agio of 5 ptr cent, therefore, which he commonly pays 
for it, is paid, npi for an imaginary, but for a real value. 

Tbe otmer of bank money, when he purchafet a rr* 
ceipt, purchafea the power of taking out a quantity of 
huUion, of which the market price is commonly from 
2 to 3 per cent, above the mint price. l*he price which 
he pays for it, therefore, is paid likewife for a real va*' 
lue. The price of the receipt, and the price of the 
bank money, compound or make up between them the 
full value or price of the bullion. 

Upon dcpontcB of the coin current in the country, 
tbebauk grants receipts likewife at well as bank-credits; 
but thofc receipts are frequently of no value, and will 
bring no price in the market. Upon ducatoons, for 
example, vriiich in the currency pafs for three gilders 
three ffivers each, tbe bank givee a credit of three grl* 
ders only, or y per ent. below their current value. It 
grants a receipt likewife entitling the bearer to take 
out the number of ducatoons depofited at any time 
within fix months, upou Paying 4 p^ tor tbe 
keeping. This receipt will frequently bring u price 
in the market. Three gilders.faank.money generally, 
fell IB tbe market for three gilders three ttivers, the fuUt 
value of the ducatoons if they were taken out of the 
bank; aod before they cao lx taken out, iptr tent. 
muff be paid for .the keeping, which would, .be mere 
Ws to holder of the receipt.' If the agio of the 
bask, however, fbould at any time, foil td) 3 ptr ienl.2 
fuch receipts might bring fooK price in l|he market,* 
and might frU for per cnt. But ^ Xgio o& 
the hank being now generally about-y rent, fuch- 
receipts are frequently alloxved to expire, .oi'is^s they* 
exprefs it, to fall to the baok. Tbe'y per rmr.Si.hick'' 
the bank gains, when dcpofiteii cither of coin or bui 
lion are allowed to foil to it, may be cunnden.d as tlie. 
warehoufe rent fur the perpetual keeping of fuch di>' 

The fum of bank-money for which the recripti-are 
expired miifl be very coniiderablt. . It n<uft.'cumpi'e* 
hciid the whole original capital of Uic lank, which,* 
it is generally foppofed, has been allowed to remnin- 
there from tbcitime it.was firil drpoitTedi luihndy' 
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caring citlicr to renew hiit receipt (>r to take outliisi 
depuntci Hi, for ihe reufons already afTigned, ii'.itticr 
the one nor the other could be dune without lufa. Cut 
whatever may .be the amount of this fum, the projior- 
tiuii wliich it bears to the whole mafs of bank money is 
fuppofed to be very fmall. The bank of AmKcrdam 
has for tUefe many years pad l)cen the great warchoufc 
of Eiyope for bullion, for whith the receipts are very 
feldom alUiwed to expire, or as they exprefs it, to fall 
to the bank. The far grc.iler part <if the bank money, 
or of the credits upon the hooks of the bank, is fnp- 
pofed to have been treated, for (hefe many years pad, 
by fuch dcpofitCR whitli the dealers in bullion arc con- 
tinually both making and withdrawing. 

No demand can be made upon the bank but by means 
of arccipicc or receipt. ’I'liufmaller mafs of bank mo¬ 
ney, for which the receipts arc expired, is mixed and 
coiifouudiJ with the much greater mafs for which they 
xre dill in force ; ‘fo that, tltougli there may be a con- 
Itde’-ablc foni of bank money for which there are no 
receipts, there is no fpccific fum or portion of it which 
iiuy not at any time be demanded by one. Tlie bank 
cannot be debtor tn twoperfuns for the fame thing] and 
the owner of bunk money who has no receipt cannot 
demand payment of the bank till be buys one. In or¬ 
dinary and quiet times, he can find no difficulty in get¬ 
ting one to buy at the market price, which gcnci^y 
currefpunds with the price at what he can fell the coin 
or bullion it entitles him to t&ke out of the bank. 

It might be otherwlfe during a public calamity: an 
iiivafion, fur example, fuch as that of the French in 
1/172. The owners of back money being then all eager 
tu draw it out of the bank, in order to have it ia their 
owu keeping, the demand for receipt* mighL railie theix 
price to an exorbitant height.. The holders of them 
might form extravagaot expeffations, and, ihllead of 
2 or y per cent, demand half the bank money for which 
credit had been giveii upon the dc^wficec that the re¬ 
ceipts had refpcSively been granted for. The enemy, 
informed of the conditution of the bank* might even 
buy them up in order to prevent the carrying away of 
the treafure. In foch emergencies, the bank, it is I'up- 
pofed, would break through its ordinary rule of making 
payment only to the holders of receipts. The holders 
of receipts* who had no bank money, mud have recei¬ 
ved within 2 or 5./cr eint. of the value of the depoGte 
for which their rel^ftive receipts had beta granted. 
The bank, therefore, it is faid, would in this erne make 
no fcruple of paying, either with, money pr buISoaj'the 
^11 value of what the owners of bank money whoooedd 
get no rece&ts were credited for ui ixt books; paying 
at the fameltimc a or 3 per cent, to fuch holders of re¬ 
ceipts as hU no bank money, that being the whole 
value whichJIn this date of things could judly. be fup? 
P'>fcd dtic to-them.. 

Eve'in ordinary and quiet times it is the irtereft of 
t^Wders of receipts tu deprefs llw agio, in oidcr ci- 
^1icr to buy hank money (and conftqurntly tlit bullioo 
which their receipts would then enable them to take 
out of the bank) fo much cheaper, or to fi-D their rc- 

Ceiplf to tlif'fi ulin h:it»f l ml. 'i.iiiiry, and C/4ir.- want 

to take out bullion, fo ii:u»'barer; the price 0^ a re- 
c^ipl being j.vucia!ly < qu. to il c d'flerciicc hc.ween 
the maikct pike of b.uih inonev und that of the coin 
cr bulhun fui' vtlticli the :ccc;pt bad Lccugranted. It 


is the iuimfl nf tlic owners of bank money, on the 
contrary, to raife the agio, in order lithcr to ft 11 their 
bank money fo much dearer, or to buy a receipt fo 
much cheaper. Tu piivcnt the ilnck iobbing tricks 
which thofe uppufite intcrcfls might fiimeticnes occa- 
fion, the bank has nf hue years come to a refohUion to 
fell at all times bank money for currency, at 5 per eent. 
agin, and tn buy it again at 4 per cent. sgio. In con- 
fequcncc of this refoliition, the agio can never either 
rife above 5 or fink below 4 per cent, and the propor¬ 
tion between the market price of the bank and that of 
current money ia kept ,»t all times very near to the pro¬ 
portion between their intrinlic values. Before this re- 
fulution was taken, the market price of monty ufed 
fometimes to rife fo high as 9 pereent. agio, and fume 
limes to fink fo low as par, according as oppofttc intc- 
reds bappesed to influence the market. 

The bank of Amfterdam profefTes to lend out uo jirri. 
of what is depoiited with it, but, for every gilder fu. 
which it gives credit in its books, to keep in its repo- 
Ctories the value of a gilder cither in money or bull'. i:. 
That it keeps in its i'ep<^icoties all the money or bullioi. 
for which there arc receipts in force, for which it is at 
alltimci liable to be called upon, and wbieh, in reality, 
is continually going from it and returning to it again, 
cannot well be doubted. But whether it does fo hke- 
wife with regard to that part of its capital for vbah 
the receipts are lung ago expired, fur which in <inh. 
nary and quiet times it cannot he called upun, and 
which in reality is very likely to remsiu with 11 f. i' 
ever, or as long as the Ststci of the Unitid Provincis 
fitbfill, may perhaps appear more tinccrtaiii. At .\m. 
(Icrdam, however, no part of faith is Ifcttn' lilahhihcvl, 
tlian that fur every gilder circulated us bunk money 
there is a comfpoodciit gilder in gold niid lilver l.> he 
found ill the treafure of the hank. Tlic city 1 “ )'ii.i- 
rantee that it fiiould be fo. The bank is undci' tlic di- 
reftion of the four reigning burgoinadcr.'.. v. iio mr 
changed every year. Each new fit c f biirgomjlleis > ;• 
fits the treafure, compares it with the hooks, fcciv. -• 
it upon oath, and delivers it over, with the i.'.io. awinl 
folemaity, to the fet which fuoreeds it ] and in iha: 1 .• 
ber and religious country oath.s arc nut yet 
A rotatiou of this kind feenia alone n fulhi'ieiu !‘ >'ui (v 
agaioll any praSices which cannot be avowed. Amidd 
all the revolutious which faitiun has wci oerr.iioiied in 
the governittcfit of Amderdsm, ilie prcvallii.g party 
has at no time accufed their predcci-fl'ot.. of iTihdelity in 
the adminiftratioD of the bank. Mo acculaimn couM. 
have afTu£tcd more deiqily the reputation :ind fortune of 
the disgraced party; and if fuch an ucculatiun coul.l 
l«t»e been fupponed, we may be affureJ that it would 
have been brought. In 1672, when the French king 
was at Utrecht; the.bank of Amfterdam pitiil fo rr.<ihly 
M left no doubt of tbe fidelity with '.thicli it had uh- 
(erved its engagemeuts. Some of tlie pieces which were 
then hruught.&oa its repoiitories appeared tu have been 
fcorched with the firr which happened in the town-, 
haufe fous after the-hank was cftsbHIlicd. Thofe 
pieces, therefore, muft have lain there from that time. 

Whn» mvy be »lie arauiint of the trrafwe in the " 
hank is a qneftiun which has loug employed the fpeci:- 
lations of the curious.. Nothing but eouje-dur.- cim be 
onered concerning it. It is generally reckoned, that 
there'are about 2000 pcop.k: who keep accounts withd 
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tiic tank; and allowing tlicm to tave, one with another, 
the v.ihie of 1500I. lying upon their refpeftive ac» 
counts (a vriy large allowance), the whole quantity of 
bank money, and confequcntly oftrcafiirc in the bank, 

' will amount to j.oco.oool. or, at 11 gilders the pound 
ftcrling, 33,000,000 of gildera ; a great fuin, and fuf- 
dcicitt to carry on a very evtcnfive circulation, but VaR* 
!y brlutvthe extravagant ideas which fume people have 
formed ofthii trcafuic. 

The city of AmRerdam derives a conRderable revenue 
from the bank. Bclides what may be called the wore* 
hovft nut abuve*mentioued, etch perfon, upon RrR 
opening an account with the bank, pays a fee of 1 o gil* 
deri: and for every new account, 3 gilders 3 Rivers; 
fur every transfer, 1 Riven •, and if the traeafer is for 
ill's than 300 gilders, 6 Riven, in order to difeourage 
tlic multiplicity of fmall tranfad^ions. The perfon who 
iK'glrcls to balance hia accounts twice in the year for* 
icits > 3 gilders. 'I'he perfon who orders a transfer for 
more than is upon hU account, is obliged to pw 3 per 
cent, for the fum overdrawn, and tus order is m n&d« 
into the bargain. The bank it fuppofed, toc^ to nske 
a conlidrrabTe profit by the Rile of the foreign eoia Or 
bullion which fometimes falls to it by the exptriug of 
receipts, and which is always kept till it be fold 
with advantage. It makes a proRt likewife by feiling 
hank money at 3 per cent, agio, and buying it at 4, 
n'ltcfc dilTcrent emulumcnit amount to a good deal more 
than what is neeeffary for paying the falariei of officers, 
und dtfiaying the ctpcncc of management. What is 
paid for the keeping of bullion upon receipts, is alone 
luppofrd to amount (o a neat animal revenue of bc> 
tveecii iyo,ooo and 200,000gilders. Public utility, 
howtvei, and not revenue, was the original obje^ of 
this iuRitulion. Us ubjrft was to relieve the merchants 
fiom the inconvenience of a difudvantageous exchange. 
The I'cvenuc which has avifeu from it was unfofefeeo, 
and may he conlidered as accidental. 

Bamv, in fea atTairs, denotes an elevation of the 
ground or bottom of the fea, fo as fometrmes to fur- 
mount the furface of the water, or at leaR to leave the 
water fo fhallnw as ufually nut to allow a veRcl fb re¬ 
main alloat over it.—In this fenfe, bank amounts to 
much the fame as Rat, Ihual, &c. There are banks 
of fand, and others of Rune, called alfo Jhtlva, or 
rockt. In the north-fet they alfo fpeak of banks of 
ice, whici) are large pieces of that mat ter floating. 

BANKER, 3 penfon who traffics and uegottates in 
money ; who receives and remits money from place to 
place bycommillion frum correfpondentsif or by means 
uf bills or letters of exchange, &c. 

The ancient bankers wee called dffeHtani, and nom* 
rautarii; by the Greeks, and«{- 

Their chief bufmefs was 10 put out the 
money of private peifans to intereftt tkn had their 

g edsaod benches, for this purpofe, in all tm markets 
public places, where they took in the money from 
c, to lend it to others. 

BANKING, the making of banks to oppofe the 
tirceefthe fea, rivers, or the like, and fecure the lard 
from being overflowed thereby. With refpcQ to the 
water which is to be kept out, this is called biuiiing ; 
with refpcA to the land, which it hereby lu be de¬ 
fended, imbanlinf. ^ 

* Bauxiuc (a ^fo applied to the keeping a bonk, or 
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ibe employment ufa banker. Banking, in this fc-ufc, 0 .ink>li 
fignifict the trading in money, or reniittiog it from D“"kru). 
place to place, by means of bills of rxchangc. This 
anfvvcrs to whit the French call f/rire la lunque. In 
Fraacc. every body it allowed to b.ank. wlicllici mer. 
chant 01 not; even foreigners are indulged in this kind 
of traffic. In Italy, banking docs not derogate from 
nobility, cfpecially in the republic R.atrr; whegee it 
it, that muR of the younger funs of great families cn- ' 
gage in it. In reality, it was the utihiliiy of Veniie 
and Genoa, that for a long time, weie the cliief 
bankers in the other cuuntiies of Kurojie. 

BANKt.SH, a province uf the Mogul's dominions, 
in the north part uf the Hither India, lying fouth- 
wrft of the province of Caffimrrr. 

BANKRUPT, (bcums niplui), is fo calhd, kr- 
caufe when the bank or Rock is broken or cxluuRed, 
the owner is faid to be a bankrupt. And this word 
bankrupt is derived from the French banqutruutt, whicb 
figntfles a breaking or failing in the world ; lan^r n 
l^eseh ts as much as mm/a in Lttin, and routt is tlte 
fame M t and this term is faid to be tnkca 

originslly from the Romsu which were fet in 

public pUcfs; and when a tradefman Ripped away with 
an istention to deceive bit creditors, he Jeft'only fome 
wfiigia or figna of his table or fltup bihind him. But 
a bankrupt with os, from the feveraldefcriptions given 
of him in our Ratutc law,, may be defined “ a trader, 
who fecrctes bimfeif, or does Certain other aAs tending 
to defraud his creditors.” Fur the better underRanding 
of this article, it will be proper to cooGder, 1. /F/iomay 
become a bankrupt i 2 . What aBt make a bankrupt! 

3. The4rerrrirwjsonacoinmiffioaofbBnknqitcy: and, 

4. In what manner an cftuu in goods and chattels may 
be irttntftrrtd by bankruptcy.—But of thefe, the two 
laft being treated under th«a9ick CcMHtatbn of £ani‘ 
ruplepftht two RrR only beloRg to tbis place. 

1. A 'bauknipt was formei^ coDfidered merely ifl 
the light of a criminal at offimacr i and in tk» fpirit 
we are told by Sir Edward Cuke, that we have fetched 
as well the name, astbe wiekednefs, of bankrupts from 
foreign nations. Bet at prefent the hwi w bank¬ 
ruptcy are confidered as laws calculated for die beOj^fiC 
of trade, and founded iiO the princip^ of humanity *t 
well as juRiCe ( and to that end they coofer {bme pri- 
vilcges not only on the ciY^tora, but alfo on the bank' 
rupt or dd>tor himfetf. On the creditms j by oom- 
peUfeg'tV bankrupt to give up all his effe& to theif 
ufo,snlir(R)t snyfriudalcnteonceaiiBcnti on tbedebtor, 
hymeempejog him from the rigour of the rener^ kw, 
ivhercby bis perfon might be confined at uk difention 
of hit eirditor, though in reality he hat nothing to fa- 
tisFy the debt | whercss tlie law of baokrpts, taking 
into confideration tlw fuddenaad uiiaveidivlc accidents 
to whieb men in trade are liable, has give^n them the 
liberty of their perfons, and fome pccuniBr^k.^olu- 
menti, upon condition they furrendrr up their whqle 
rRate to be divided among their creditors. 

In this refpett our Irgillattire feemt to have attended 
to the example of the Roman law, We mean not the sUci 
terrible law of the twelve tablts, whereby the creditors C,«,» 
might cut the dcbtur’i body into pieces, and rach uf4}a> 
them take his proportionable fhare; if indeed that lawy 
tie titb’iiore in porln ftcauAot is to be uuderRood in fo 
very butcherly a light; which many learusd itten have 
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witti rccifon doubwd. Nor do we mean lliofc Icf'> iii» of Jcbloi s, llie la'r I;*.i piron a conipaiTonalc rcir,rdy, Birknif?. 
human laws (if they may U callid I'o, as ll'cir mmiiiirp hut dviiicd it to ilu'ir faults : fiiicc, at the fame lime — 
is irdiiputahly ceitaiu), of iiiipi.ftuiiup tlie tUbimS that it piuvides lor the frcu'ity of commerce, by cii- 
peifon in chains j fulijediiig him to llripcs aud haiJ ucitnp that cvciy coiilidcrable trader may be declared 

luhouv, at tlie oiti^ y af hiv »i^i*l c>-i. tl:ior ; aji<l fomo- a liaiiLrupt, for ilic of lii« criditoi e ao w^ll a? 

tiiiu'a li'lliog him, hi9 wile, and thihlrcn, <0 pcrpciual hinifelf,itliasalfo,tudifcotirapccYir.ivagaiicc,dirtiared, 
foreign (lavery /run; Tibtriin (a) 1 an opprifilou \vhii.li that 110 one (hall be capable of heiiig made a bankrupt, 
prujjuced fii many popular inlurrcctions, and frcefliotis but ouly a trader; nor capable of rcccivitig the full be* 
to the mnvs Jrutr. ]lut we mean the law of crlTioii, in- nelit of the llalutes, but only an iududrioui trader, 
trodiiced by the Chrillian emperors} whcieby, if a In the interpretation of the fcvtral iiatn'.cs made 
rkl'lor cMfd or yielded up all hiS foitune to las ere- cuiiceniiiig Kilglifh bankrupts, it liatli been hcl l,i 
dciors, li; wa» f''turcd Irom being dragged to a gaol, that buying only, or felling only, will not qualify .1' II'. c. 4 
“ tiwni qnii-fiif eorjtoral't crutialu Jtiiiuie,” I'or, as the mao to be a bankrupt } but it muft be bolli buying t.i '"h/ e. 7. 
emperor jultly obfcrvc.s, iiiliumiiifjm ire! /pulhituin fur~ ar.d Ailing, and iilfogetting a livibhood by it: ns, b' ^ * 

j'uit in /..hJum ilawnari.” Tli«» far was juft and cxercifing the calling of a mcrcbant, a grocer, a j( 

rcafonnhle : but as the departing from one extreme is cer, or, in oue general word, a eJj/ipm,in, ulm is om 
apt to ]>rodiu;e its oppofite, wc bud it nftcrwai'ds e'lafl- that buys and fells any thing. }lut no handiciafi o< - 
(d, th.11 if the debtor by any unforefecn auxident was cu|>atiun (where nothing is bought or fold, and 
Ttduced to hiw'circtiinftjners, and would fwear that be fore 110 extenflve credit, fur the (lo< k in tiude, is ma 
had. nnt luAicient left to pay bia debts, he (hould not RecciTary to be had) will make a iiian a regular h.iul:- 
be compelled to cede or give up even that which he nipt; as that of a hulhaudmaii, .a gaidmcr, and the 
had in hi$ poiUlllon ; a law which, under a falfe notion like, wlui are paid for their work and lahoiir. in 

of humanity, feems to be fuilile of perjury, iiijuftice, innkeeper eannol, as fuch, lie 3 baidinij-t : for h>, 
Bnd.fthfunlity, gain or lsvcUhood docs not arife from buvii.g and li 11 - 

The laws of England, more wifely, have (leered in ing in the way of mcTchaiidifc, but greatly fiom vli • 
the middle between both extremes : providing at once ufe of liis rooms and furniture, his atundaiii-r, .-uid the 
agaiiiii tite inhumanity of tlie creditor, who is not fuf- like: and though he omy buy corn and vuiuah, 10 
fered to coiidue an honed bankrupt after his elTefls are fcU again at a profit, yet that 110 inure makes him ,1 
delivered up | and at the lame time takiug care that trader, than a fchooluiailer or other perloii i.s, that 
uU his juft debts ftiall be paid, fu far at the efleds will kee]>; a bourding Koufe, and makes coniidciabk- g.ih 1 
extend, liut (till they are cmittout of eneouraging by buying and felling whst he fpends in llu' houA', 
prodigality and extravagance by this indulgence to and lucli a one is elesily not uiiliiii tin ftututes. lint 
dchlots: uid therefore they allow the benctit of the where pcifons buy goods, and make iheni up iniu 
lawi-of haukruplcy to noQe but a^luol traders; fiiicc faleable commoJiticH, r.s Ihoemukers, fmitlis, and the 
that fet of men are, gcuerally fpeaking, the only per- like ; here, though part of the gain is by bodily hi- 
funs liable toaccideutal kiftes, aud to an inability of bour, and not by buying and fcllm;’, yet they aic 
pitying their debts, without any fanltof theirovrn. Xf within the ilatutcs of bankrupts; (or the l.ibuur iii 
perfons in other fituatioiis of life run in debt without only in luelioratiou of the commodity, and iciid.-niig 
the power of payment, they muft take flicconfcqiiencrs it more fit for fafe. 

of their own indiferetion, even though lliey meet with a. To Jcarii what the of bankruptcy arc which 
ftuklm acoidcRts lliat may reduce tbeir fortunes : fur .rentier a mau a bankrupt, we mull corriili the A\eial 
- the law bolds it to be ait uiijuftiftable ptncftice, for any (laMites, and the reruluiiuns rormed l>v the oiuris 
.Jterfon bur a trader tu encumber himfelf with debts of thereon* Among iticfe may thcicfuri he u< kuind. 
itny confiderabie value. If i gentimau, or one in a I. Departing fioin the realm, whereby .1 man uiili- 
liberal profcinuii, at the time of cuutraAing his debts, draws bintfelf frum the jiirirdicliuu and eiii.reiiiii of 1 he 
ahos a lufficicnt fund to pay theui, the duay of pay- law, with ati intent to defraud his cicditor.s. De- 
;m<nt is a flteciea of diflioncfty, and a temporary inju- parting -from his own lioufe, with intent tu fecicu-. 
jlice to his creditor: and if, at fuch time,-he^Bp* not aimfelF and avoid his creditors. 3. Kopiiig in hi-. 

,-'.fufnetentfunds, thedtiboneftyandlinjufticeisthegrtikter. own howfe, pHvatcly (except for jiid and nccifi.uy 
‘lit'cann^t theieforc murmur, if he fuffers the punKh* .caufir), fo as not to be fecn or fpuken uitb by Ids ccih- 
ment which he has voluntarily drawn upoft Xtimfelf. tors; which is likewife coiiftmed tu he an iuicntiou t > 

'lint in mj^antile tranfadions the cafe it far otHerwife. defraud his creditors, by avoiding the procrA of tlu 
Trade canot be carried on without mutnal credit on law,, 4..Frocurii]^ pc (uffering himfdf wi!j,iicly m |.i; 
both lid^?: the contrading of debts U therefore here firefted, or outlg^red, or imprifoiied, ii-iilmui jult ai.d 
nut only julUfiablc but iicccflary. And if, by aoct* lawful cRitie { #h?ch is lUtcwife dci-r.ud an altcmpt to 
deitUil calamities, as by the lofi of a ftiip in a tempeft, defraudhu creditors. Procuring his rno.iey, good ., 
the failure of br/ither tiaJers, or by tlie nen-payment chattels;to be aiuchtd or fctiuriliaied by 
• of perfous out of trade, a merchant or trader becomes any legal procels } which is another plain nud dire('l 
lutupable of difeharging lus own debts, it s his mif- endeavour io^sfaj^int his creditors of their (ecurity. 
fortune and not hin fault. To the mi*(oi'UDeS therefore 6. Making ftny fntudgleDl conveyauce to a friend, or 
VoL. JI. I'art 11 . . 5 G fecrct 


(a) In Pegu, and tlx: adjarciit cuuutries in Eaft India, the creditor is eniiiled to diTpof.’ of (he delator him- 
fcif, and Iikcwilo of his wif^ and children : iiilomuJi, that the may even violate,.with iijiipaiiiiy, the cUallity of 
the debtor’s wife } but then, by fu doing, the debt is urdcrllood io be difcbaigcd. 



r.;irkriJjjt, fccrcl truft<'C, of 1 Hi icixrinciBtSt or chat- 

jcjj. a„ of ij,,; frijiit fiifj>ii;ioti9 nature 

• with the 7. I’tiH iiriii^r any proiiTtion,-not be¬ 

ing hiinfi'lf privihged by p.iitiamcnt, in ortltr tolcrctn 
bis ptrfoii from nrrvllx ; which ail" is an cntU-avuiir to 
elude the jufticf of the law. R. Kudeavuiiriiig, or di*- 
hring, by any ptlitioii to the king, or bill exhibited iii 
any of llic king’s cuiivls againll any mdilors, to cunu 
jH-l them to take kfs than their juU dibis; 01 to j>ro- 
craltiiiale the time of payment, originally luiitiuctcd 
lor ; which ore an acknowledgment id either his po¬ 
verty or his knavery. 9. I-ying in prifon for two 
iiumtii.s, or more, upon arrcll or other di lcntion for 
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• chat- his imaginnlion many ilifagrecnhlc eircuniAaitccs into 
nature wliieh imligdiee, the loo lutpnnt nilendciiii on jiocii- 
i>t be- eal purfuiis, fretjuimly thriw him. 1 iis lurn was ni-' 
Icrecn tirely to li.gidy. Idis ir.eiit in wliuii is of n ]K,.iili. 
jiir to ar kind. Foi at the faii'C lin.e that his laiigu.’ge n.iilt 

or lie. be confeiroil to be extrenaly tinpo'.lical, aiiu Ins num- 

ited III bn - luauiiih and iiiihHiniun.ous ; iiav, 1 ven his i ha- 

1 eoin- rarii'is vciy t.ir fio.n Ikiu;, ilruiigly inaiked or (' iiiii* 

.0 pro- giullied, in.i! I.is vp.fodis eA'ri iiHly irugu!,ii ; yii it 

.lactfd IS impi'ii'il'ii to aiuiu la'iii„ dt- ply .liafiiil at ila re¬ 
us po- prtTeu1alu.l1, and evtn at lla- leading, of hi- liagic 

>r two pieces. Tins owing n. the gciieirtl to a happy 

on for choice oi hislubi.els; whuii au’ all borrowul lioiii 
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debt, without hnding bail, in order to obtain bis h- 
beity. T or tiie iiuibihly to prouire hail argues a ilrong 
delicieiicy in his credit, owing cither to his fufpeded 
pove'iy, or ill ch.ira6fer; and his nrgleft to do it, if 
able, can aide only from a fiiudulcnt intention: iu 
either of which cafes, it is high time for his creditors 
to look to tliLijifcIves, and compel a diftributioo of his 
effeds. 10. Kfeapiiig from prifon after an arreft for 
a jiiil diiit of [col. or upwards. For no man would 
break pi'ilon, that was able and deftrous to procure 
bail; wi itli brings it within the reafon of the lall cafe. 

11. NegU'£liiig to make fatisfa^Uon for anyJuH debt 
to the amount of lobl. wilbiii two months after fer- 
vicc of legal procefs, for focli debt, upou any trader 
hating privilege of pariiamcni. 

Thcfe arc the ftveral afts of bankruptcy cxprefsly 
ile/iiied by the ftatutes relating to this article ; which 
being fo numerous, and the whole law of bankrupts 
being an iiniovatiun on the common law, our coiuts 
of jiiilicc have been tender of extending or multiplying 
arts ol bankruptcy by <uiy coiillrudion or implication. 
.Ami therefore Sir John Holt held, that a man’s re¬ 
moving Ins goods privately to prevent their being feiz- 
cd in execution, was no aff of bankruptcy. For the 
ll.Unti's mi ntion only fraudulent gifts to third peifons, 
and pioeuihig them to be Icizcd by fham pioccls, in 
Older to defrutid criditnrB: but this, though a pal- 
liable fraud, vet, falfing within neither of thoCe cafes, 
eannol be adjinlgetl au aCl of bankruptcy. So alfo it 
has bicii deieitnined cxprcfsly, iliat a banker’s ftop- 
p-.ng or relohiig payment la no aft of bankruptcy: for 
It lb not within the dcfcripttoti of any of the ftatutet; 
and there may be good renfons fur his fo doing, at 
lufpicion of forgery, and the like : and if, in confe- 
<|ueiicc of filch refufiti, he is arrefted, and put in bail, 
ilill it is no aft of bankruptcy ; but if he goes to prv 
Ton, and lies there two months, then, and not before, 
is he Imcornc a buiikrupt. 

As to tile cunfeqiicnccs refultiirg from the unhappy 
fiLuution of H batikiiipt, fee the article. Comm/ssiw ttj 

Jliinkriipiiy. 

HANKS (John), a dramatic' writer, waa bred to 
tlie law ; and belonged to the fociety ttrOrfv’i Ittu t 
but tliit profeflton not fuhhigbii v^ursl.di^diiuii, 
lie quitted it for the fervice of the Mofet.. Here, how- 
eveiy he found his rewards by'no roesiis adequate to 
his defcits- His emoluments at the. beft were preca¬ 
rious, ohJ thr various fueccQve of hit pi«c«s too fc«I- 
ingly convinced him of.the error in his choice. This, 
however, did not .prevent him from pnrfiiing with 
cheerfulncfs the path he had taken ; his tliirli of 
V famCf aud^vtarditb uf poetic cuthuilafm, ttUcTiaiing to 


hiilury, eil’ii I ri'ul or ruimniiie ; sitd iinh-ed the mini 
of them from c.rrnn.llniiees in the aiinaU i-f oiir ow n 
country, ulncli, ina only from thcii luing lannli.ir to 
our cuiitiiiudi rtioli ilioii, hut even iiom tlitir having 
fomedegret of icLi’ion tonnrfclves,wc are apt to ncrive 
with a kind uf partial jm-jiuflcinoii, and a p:rdet<.rmina- 
tion to be pleaied. He hs- conitiiiitly chofvn as tlic hubs 
of his plays (uch tales as were in thi.mfelve6 and tin ir 
wCl! known catadroplics moll truly adapted to the 
purpofes of the diatra. He has indeed but little vn- 
ried from the flriftnefs of hiflurical fafts \ yet he Teems 
to have made it hisconllaiit rule to keep the fccne 
perpetually alive, and never fuil'er his charufters to 
droop. His verfe is not poetry, but profc run mad. 
Yci will the falfc gem fonictimcs approach fo near in 
glitter to the true one, at lead in the eyes of all but 
the real connoincura (and how fmall a part of an au¬ 
dience arc to he ranked in thitclaft will need no ghulf. 
to iiifurm us), that bonibait will frequently paU fur 
the true fubliiue ; and where it is rendered the vehicle 
uf incidents in themfcivcs affefting, and in which tlic 
heart ii apt to intcred itfulf, it will perhaps be found 
to have a flronger power oa the human paflioiis than 
even that property to which it is in reality no mure 
than a bare fuccedaneuni. And from thefe principles 
it is that we muft account for Mr Banks’s writings liar-, 
ing in the general drawn more tears from, and excited 
more terror in, even judicious audiences, than thofe of 
much more coneft and more truly poetical authors. 
I'lie tragedies he has left behind are, t. Albion Quuntt 
j. Cyrut tin Gi cat. j. Dtjirutiton 9/ Troy. 4. Inno- 
cfttt Uj'urper., IJlaud ^utent. This .is only the AU. 
biun eocene altered. 6. fiivo! 7. Virtue Jftr 

fruyet/. 0. Ufthaffy Faveuritt, The Albion Queens was 
rrjeded by the aianagers in 1684 t but was afted by. 

Atme’s command in 1706, with grrat ap- 
piauC^ and hat been fcvoral timet revived. .The Un¬ 
happy Favourite coattnued till very lately a ftnek- 
tragedy at the theatres; but gives way at ^refent to 
the latter tragedies from the fume Uory, b^unes and 
Brooke.—Neither the time of the bnth, nku- that of, 
the death, uf this author, arc afeertained. liis re- 
roains. however, lie interred iu the church a(, St. 
James’s, Wcftniiuller. 

BANKS’! ISLAND, a fmall iO.ind in the South fea, 
dif'iovcrvd by (lapiaiu Cook in 1770, in .S. l.di. yj, 
32. W. Long. I HO. 30. It is of a circulai llgiin-, :iiij 
%t>out 24 h'a^ittu in c.vmpnrv • it ,c fiTthciciiiIy Ri^h to hs 
fccii at tiieditlaiice oft 2 or 15 Iciigtics; and the land has' 
a broken irregular furfacc, with the appearance of bar- 
riiii'.efs rather than fertility. It in, howcvti, ii.labitcd; 
as fume fiiaggling fuvages were obferved upon it. 

BANKSIA, 
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IJANK^IA, ii) botany t a genu: of llic moiio(ry< 
nil order, belonging to tbe tctraii.liia Hafs of plants. 
The am.-iituni m iValy, the corolla tounlU of four pc- 
tals ; lilt anllKT.e aic in the cavity ot the fnbln, and 

r-Hilo s tlie cn)<liilc ii hiv.ilvu).<r ; and llic I. • il >i full- 

t.uy, and bipaiiiie. 'I'Iiltc arc four IpiCKs, the iiT- 
rai:>, intejti ifolia, cridx folia, and denlata, all iiulivcs 
of hleW lloll.liill. 

| 5 ANN‘, or IJ4N (from the Ilrll. Inn, i. e. clamour), 
i;] a proi UmAtioii or public notice ; any public fum- 
tuoiiH or edict. H’licieby a thing is coniiuaTubd or fur* 
bidiLn. It if. a word ordinary amntig the feudills; 
and thrre is botli lunui and l-nnum, which fignify two 
Kvii.il things.—.’I’lie wind l.iniii is p.irtK.id.irly ufed in 
Lnjiaiid 111 piiblilliing matrimonial cuiitraiMs ; which 
is done i>i t'lc chiiieh before marriage, to the end ih.at 
if any |i-.ilon can fpeak agiiiidf tbe jiitcniion of tbe 
pfotii's, either in rcfpcci ol kindred, prcconiraff, or 
hir other jull caufc, they may take their exception in 
tiuu’, hefure the marriage isconfiimmatcd ; and in the 
taiuni l.nv, Banna: /imi frorfamaliotin fpof'Ji ft »" 

tcihjlis put j'liliu. liUl there may be a faculty or li> 
ceiifc for the mairia^ire, and then this cercinony it 
omitted : and niinillers arc not to celebrate matiimony 
between any perlons without a licinfe, except the 
banns have been firll publilhed three feverai times, 
upon pain ot fufpcurion, &c. Can. 6). 

The ufc of matriinonial baune is faid to have been 
hrlf introduced in the Galhcan church, thougli fume' 
tiling like it obtained even in the primitive times; and 
h is thus that Tertiilliau is ftippofcd to mean by Iri- 
nundiiia promulgatio. The council of l.atctati fir(l 
extended, and made the ufnge ecncral. By the ordi. 
nance of Blois, no perfon could validly contra^ mar> 
riage, without a preceding proclamation of three 
banns; nor could any perfon whatever be difpenfed 
willi, except for the two laA. But the French thetn.. 
feivcs have abated much of this feverity ; and only mi¬ 
nors are now under an abfolutc neecSity of fufamitting 
to tlie formality of bannii. For majors, or thofe of age, 
after publication of the fivB baoat, the two latter arc 
eaiily bought off. 

Bahn is alfo ufe'd to denote profeription or hanilh- 
tneitt for a crime proved ; becaufe ancientlv publilhed 
by found of trumpet; or, as Vofltus thtAks, hecaufe 
thofe who did not appear at the abovemieutioued fum. 
mons, were punilhed by prufcriptioii. Hence, to put 
a panes aalier the lann of the empire, is to decUrc-him 
divcllc'd of all hit dignities. The fentence .oaly de¬ 
notes an ipterdiift of all intercourfe, and offices <ifha« 
maoity, with tbe offender; the form of which feeini 
taken frofai that of the Roniaos, who banilhed perfoni 
by forbid!yn^ them the ufe of fire and water. Some* 
times alfo^.ities are put under the imperial baon ; that 
is, Brtppcd of their rights and privileges. 

Bann alfo denotes a pecuniary mulfl, or penalty, 
laid on a delinquent forofteiiding againff a kaiiii. 

Bakn, or Bannus, a title anciently given to the 
governor or viceroy of Croatia, Dalmatia, and Scla- 
vunia. 

Jipi/copiil B/tntt, (Bunnus Epifopalh), a ii'iiICt paid 
to the bidicip by thofe guilty of facnlige and oilier- 
crimes. 

Bank is alfo ufc<I for a fulemn anathema, or ex- 


communication, nrtcndcd with etirfes, d:c. In tills 
fenfe wc rrad of p.ipnl hnns, &c. 

Bakk, ill luilitaiy affairs, a proclamniinn made in 
the aiiny hy he.*t of drum, found of trumpet, &c'. 
,111^ tliu £lriA olifvrvanec <>f tti^cipliiic, vitber fur 
the tbi-l.iring a now olurcr, or punilliiiig .111 odViiLler. 

Jj.\NNIiR di-nott.s eitliiT a fijuarc flag, or ilic 
priiieip.il llsnd.'iid bihinging toa prinre. 

Wc liiiil a nuiUiplicity of opinions concerning tbe 
etymology of the word,• lomc deriving it fiTim 
the Latin hautlum, “ a band or flag 5” others liiim tlio 
word / itnn, “ to furamon the valial to appear 1:1 arms;” 
others again from the Gerniaii ban, “ a Held or teiu-. 
ment,” becaufe landed men alone were allowid a baii- 
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ner : and, finally, tlicrc arc fonie who tluiik it i» a coi - 
rnptiiin al pnnnierr, from “ elcitli,” kiecauf- 

banners were originally made of elo]!i. 

The BeNKfk of France, was the birgcll and riclufl 
of ail the flags home by the ancient kingh in their grt-it 
military expeditions. St Martin’s cap was in oh fi.v, 
years as the banner of France; it was made of leireiy, 
painted with the imago of that Ciiiit, and laid one or 
two day.s on his taiub to pu-pare it for nfc. About 
the year 1100 came in a more potnpoiui apparatu.. 
'I'he banner royal was faflened to the top of a mall, or 
fome tall tree, planted on a fcalfold, borne on a cai- 
riage drawn by oxen, covered with velvet licnilings, de¬ 
corated with devices or cyphers of the prince rtigiiiin'. 
At the fool of the tree wasa pricll, who I'aid mals e.ul\ 
cvciy morning. Ten knights incuiiird guard on tii,- 
fcalfold night and day, and as many truiiipcu .it tin- 
foot of the tree never ceafi-d flouriiT.iiig, 11. animale tbe 
troops. This cumbcrfoiTic muchiiu', the mode of nhicli 
was brought from Italy, continued in life about j^ci 
years. Its poll, was in the centre of the avDiv. And 
here it was that the chief feats weie peifoimed, to ca; - 
ry off and defend the royal banner; for there was no 
viftory without it, nor was any army reputed v.nupiifli- 
ed till they had loft this banner. 

BANNERETS, an ancient order of kinj.htK, or 
feudal Innls; who, pofTcfliiig fcvei-jd huge i'cCN, U-d 
their vaflkls to battle under their own fkig or baniui, 
when fummoned thereto hy the king. The uorJ 
feems formed from banner, “ a fqnarc flagnr fiont 
band, which anciently denoted a flag.—B.innercli arc 
alfo called in ancient writers wililet vrxillifiri, and fr- 
itHlarii, lannerarii, bannnrii, banjerifii, &;c. 

Anciently there were two kind.: of knights, greiu 
and liulei the fitft wiKTcofwere called/wanrrf//, the 
fecond hacbelort; the flrll compofed the upper, the fc- 
cond the middle, nobility. 

The bauueret was a dignity allowed to marcli un¬ 
der his own flag, whereas the bachehriut equet follow¬ 
ed that'of another. To be quiilifled for .n banneret, 
OQc muft be a gentlemae of family, and mull have a 
power to raife a c^ain number of armed men, with 
eflate enough to fubCfl at icali 28 or jo men. This 
muff have beea v^-y confldcriible in thofe days; bc> 
c.'iufe each man, be^es hf^ fervsnt, bad two horfemea 
to wait on him amied, the one with a crofs bow, the 
other with a bow and hatchet. As he was not allow¬ 
ed to he a baron who had not above knights fees, 
fo he was not admitted to be a bauBcrct if he had Icfs 
than 10. 
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B'tinfr. r. B;innm't, accorUiiig to Spi-lman, was a niidJIr or* 

l<ai’n"cK Wtwffn a baron and a limplc knight : oulleJ I'omc- 
timcR nlfo ’I'exill/iritit mtnvr, to dilUnguilh him from the 
grraior, tliat is, from the baron, to whom alone pro- 
In’lly belonged or privilege of the fijuare 

fiaiT. Ilcnct- the Innntrct was all’o called hannirttlust 
r’liif l»ri) wimr-! a wotd fn'(|uonlly tiftd by Kiiglidi 
wrilpr. in the fame fenfeas bannirel was by iht I'lencli, 
lliuiigh neither of them occur before the time of Ed¬ 
ward II. 

{>ome will have bannerets to have originally been 
perfoiis who had fome poition of a barony afligned 
them ; and enjoyed it under the title of haro froximus, 
,iiid that with the fame prerogatives as the baron htm- 
f. 11 . Some, again, find the origin of bannerets in 
I'rance, other', in Brittany, others ia Engbnd- Thcfe 
I/iil .itirdnite tin; inilitution of banuerets to Conan, 
liciuenaiit of Maximus, who commanded the Roman 
! ■ ;ioii' 111 England under the empire of Gratian in 3B3. 
'fills genera!, fay they, revolting, divided England into 

c' ltons, and in th<Tc c.aiitouH didiihtited 40 knights; 
to wliotri he gave n power of alfeinbling, on occafion, 
tinder their fevcr.il banners, as many of the effeflive 
iiieii ns were fotmd in their rcfpcclive diflriils: whence 
itn'5' ,.re called lunnerctt. However this be, it appears 
tr.,m rioifiart, Sfe. that anciently fiich of the military 
full as were rich enough to raife and fublill a company 
i-i armed men, und had a right to do fo, were called 
l.fiinrrHi, Not, however, that thcfe rpialifieations 
them knights, but only banneret..; the appel- 
:.i: 1..11 of hciiig only added tlierclo, becaufc they 
••wrr litiiple kii. gilts before. 

I'.iniuTi Is were feeond to nnne but kiiightfi of the 
'"ir. 'I'hey were reputed the next degree below the 
«.•>!. l.ty } .ind uere tdlowcd to bear arm* with flip- 
].r:iii i.i. ullieh rt'.iie life may under the degree of a 
liin. i. Jn fiance, it is fail!, the dignity was hcreJi- 
f:n ; b'll in England it died with the perfon that 
iii.ed ii. 'file (rtdrr dwindled on the inUuulion of 
hin.nets by King James 1 . ami at length became ix- 
lin; ;. Tiie l.tll peiion creatrd banneret was Sir John 
.•" ii!i, moilc fo after Edgehill light, for refeuing the 
P nu.ii.l of King Oharlc* I. 

'1 he fi rm of the banneret's creation was this : On 
day ot battle, the candidHte prefented his flag to the 
king er general ; who, enttitig oil' the train or Ikirt 
I'lKivoi, v.nd making it a ftjunre, returned it again, the 
('••iiiii.r banpee e.f biiintreth; who are hence fom^imes 
enheij im^hSs of the fiofire /?/<?. There feeia to have 
been baiiniTrto created either in a diflcreni manner, or 
by oihira than the fovcrdgn ; fince King James, in the 
luleiit of baronets, gives iTiem precedence to all knights 
h.unicieta, except fuchasare created by the king.hitnfelf 
ill the tichl; which impliet, cither that there art fome «f 
this order created out of the field, or by inferior perfonv. 

Banmcxf.t is alfo the name of an officer or magi* 
flmte of Rome towards the clofc of the J4th cemury. 
—'file people of that city, and^hroughout the terri¬ 
tory of the church, during the difputes of the anti- 
popes, had formed a kind of republican govemment; 
wbvre the wU.>lv power was lodged io the hands of n 
Riaeiftrata <aUed pa^-v, and twelve heads of quarters 
(ailed baimerett, by rcafon of the banners which each 
raifed in his diiindt. 

Cu^MNOCK, a^kind of oat cake, baked in the cm- 
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bers, or on a flone pl.ieed before the fire. It is common B^nnum 
in the norihern partaof thik kingdom. !1 

P.ANNUM, in law, figiiifies the ntmod bomids of a Bn'taiu. 
manor or town. , 

IIANQLIET, a feaH or entcrtninroi-nl «-brre pi-ople 
regale thcmfelves with pleafani foods or fruils. 

llANctt'rT, in the menage, that fmiill p.art of the 
branch of .1 bridle that is under the eye j wiueli bring 
rounded like n fm.ill rod, gaihera and joins the rxire- 
mitiis of the bit to the branch, in fuch a manner that 
the banquet is not fern, hnt covered by tlu cope, or that 
part of the bit that is next the branch. 

Ji.iKiZVtT Line, aii imaginary biic drawn, in m.rking 
abit, along the banquet, and prolonged upor down, to 
aOjiift the (kligucd fi.icc or weaknefs ot the branch, in 
order to make it Hiff or eafy. 

B.rNQtTV.T, or linnqmtir, in fortification, a litile 
foot-bank, or elevation ot eaith, fornunga path which 
runs along the infide of a parapet, upon which the 
mufleeteers get up, io order to diicovir the eonnlcr- 
fearp, or to fire on the enemy, in the moat or ia ih< 
covert ^'ay. 

BANQUETING room or houss. Sec .Salodi.. 

The ancient Romans flipped in the atrium, <>v v. lli- 
bule of their houles ; but in after times, magiuliccnt 
faloous, or banqueting rooms, wcec liuill. for the moic 
commodious and fplenJiil enlei laiwmiiit of iht ii ^juells- 
l-ucullus bad fivrral of tliefe, each diilinguillied by the 
name of fome god ; and there was a particular i-ate of 
expellee appropriated 10 each. Plutarch rebiles with 
what magnificence he entertained Cicero and Pomjicy, 
wli') went with delign to furprife him, hy telling only a 
fliive who waited, that the cloth Ibould be laid in the 
Apollo. The emperor Ciandius, among others, had a 
fplendid banqueting room named Mtreoty, But every 
thing of this kind was outdone by the luftre of that 
celebrated banqueting hotife of Nero,called dmnuiaareut 
which, by the circular motion of its partitions and cell- 
ings, imitated the revolution of the heavens, and repre- 
feiited the difTercnt fcafoiH of the year, which changed 
at every fcrvicc, and (hosoered down flowers, cIFences# 
and peifnmes, on the guelU, 

BANSTICKLE, in ichthyology. See Gaitbro* 

ST tvs. 

BANTAM, 0 Inrge town of the iflaod of Java, in 
the Eaft Indies, fituated in E. Lung. lo^. 1 6. 8. JLat. 

6 . to. It if the c.ipital of a kingdom of the fame 
name, with a good harbour and fortified cafile. It is 
divided into two towns feparated by a river, and one 
of them iidiabited by the Chinefe. For its hiRory, &c. 
fee Jata. 

BaMTAM- woRx, B kind of pBinted or caikred work, 
tefembliug that of Japin, only more geiidy. r/ 

There arc Iwolort* of Bantftiu, as well JV of Japan 
work. As, ill the latter, fome arc fl.it, lying even 
with the black, and othes high and cmhoflld ; fo, ia 
Bsntam.work, fome are fiat, and others in-eut, or 
carvci! into the wood, as we find in innny large fereens: 
with this differenefc, that tht Japan artiil; work chit fly 
in gold and other im taU ; and ihofi i.f Bantam geoe- 
raJly in coh.uro, with a fmalt fpi iiikliiij- of gold here 
and there: for the flat Bantam.vvi/ih is done iu eo. 
lours, mixed with gum water, proper for ilic thing de- 
hgmd to be imitated. For tin-caned, or in-eut kind, 
the method of performing it thus dcfcribid by an in- 

geniou^ 
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J!.iiitry geuinu* aitift : l. ^’lle wood is to be primed with 
II whirin^ anil li/i', To ol'Ccii, till the primer lie orar a 
qwaiior of an tiiLii tliak ; then it is W be water plain. 
t(3, i. n, riihht'd with a fme wet cloth, and, fomc time 
after, ruhl)cil very fmooili, the bl.iiks laid on, vamifli- 
cd uji wil'i a guud body, ami po’ifbed well, though 
with a gentle baud. This done, the defij'n is in he 
tvaccil 0111 with veimilii'ti and gum watci, raai'Uy in 
the iiiannev wherein it ij intended to be cut; the figures, 
ticc', I'laldiiigs, See. ill their due proportion; then 
the gravel is applied, with other tools, of pmper fliapes, 
(li'rsiiiig according to tlie workman’s fancy: with ihefe 
lie cuts deep m (h.iilow, r.s is found conveiiiLnt, but 
lu-ier deeper than ihc whiting lies, the w.md be-ing 
ficiu 111 feel the edge of tlic inllninieiii. Lines, or 
part* of the black, aie ftill to bf left for the draperies, 
and othei outlines, and for the didinClioii of n.-c 
thing from another j the mlc being to cut where the 
wliite ss, and leave the black untouched. The carving 
b. mg tbiillK d, then (<ikc to the pencil, with which the 
colours are 1 lid into the cut work : after this, the gold 
in til he laid on thufe plaees which the defign rcqiiiret; 
for wliich pii'-piifc, a llrong thick gum arabic water is 
t.iken and laid with u pencil on the work ; and, while 
tliis remains wet, leaf gold is cut with a (harp fmoutU 
edged knife, in little pieces, fhaped to the bigiicTs and 
figure of tlie places where they arc to be laid, 'rhife 
being takco up with a little cotton, they daub them 
with the fame dole to the guta water, which ufTords a 
rich Itillre. The work thus firiilhed, they clear up the 
iibck will) oil, taking care not to tuucli the colours. 
The Kiirupean workmen ordinarily ufe brafs dull, which 
is lefs bright and beautifuk 

BANTRV, a town of Ireland, in the county of 
Cork, and province of Miinller. It is fested on a bay 
of the fame iiame, in W. Long. 9. 15. N. Lat. yi. 30. 

B.VOBAB, the n-ime given by Profper Al^nnua to 
the Afiieaii cakbnfh tree, fiiice ettUed Asahsomia. 
See that article. 

BAPTISM, in matters of religion, the ceremony 
of walhing ; or a facrament, by which a pcrfoii is ini¬ 
tiated into the Chrillian church.—The word is funned 
from the Greek of ffa tIk /o or mi/J. B.ap- 

tifm is known, in ttctcfinHical writers, by divers other 
'nrtous names and titles. Sutneiimrs il is calltd/n/.^vn'^./i 
or Ijvcr cf g'ltcratioa i fomctiims yli/w, or l:J'i ami 
mifrm fahatica i fometiines /igtit'-u/um Donhii, and 

Jignatttium fid’}, or thi ftul of faith ; fomdimes alifo- 
lutely rnjjlerium, and fjcrwienium { fomettmes the J,i~ 
erameat of. faith ; fumctinics vUHicum, from its being 
admiiiiftcred to departing perfon.-*; rometimes_^er«/8- 
tium lair.i, or tht hy pri'fihiod, bccaufe allowed, in cafes 
ry ft/'i/of nccrnit/, Ici be conferred by laymen : fomciimes it is 
(.ailed tliejrcci' eireunifijlori, Livaiif' it was inisgintd to 
fuccccd in the room of circiimcifiun, and tube a fen!of 
the Cliriilian covenant, a, that was the &.'al of the cove- 
miiit made with Abrah.'in; fo, in rcgardth.n bi ptifmhad 
Clirlft foritsaiithor, and not nnin, it war ant irmly known 
by the name of a'd Kujr;. tfv gif of the 

J.r-rd: fometiinrs it was ii.T.j.iy called L-jsi, w iijiom any 
ocher ailtihion, by w<,v uf emiinmc**, 1; wan 

both a gratuitouH and fi''g!ilav gilt of Chrill: in iifi.- 
rcncc to the making int n cuniplelc members of Chtift'c 
body, the chuich, it lii.'l ihe ii 'f.i of TrA-i's.:, ;-;id 
t'lAus, the eonj^crunn'-i aad coiij aaiHiitieu; LtCaule it 


gave men the perfcAiun of ChriJlians, and a right to B.ipfiCn. 
partake of the T« TiAtu*, which was the Lord'1 Hubert 
K had alfo the name of ftvr.ru and f*vfity»>yia, the ini. 
ti'ii/oH, becaiife it was the admittance of men to all the 
facred ritis and myfteries of tlie Chrillian relijfioo. 

B.aptifm has been fuppofed by many learned amliors ori^jin, 
to lijvc had its origin from the Jcwiih church, in^** 
which, as they maintain* it was the praflicc long be¬ 
fore CJlitift's time, to baplir.e profelytcs or convert* to 
their faitfi, as pan of the ceremony of llielr udinilHon; 
a pradlice which, according to fomc, obtain* among 
them to this day ; a perfon tuniing Jew, is firft cir- 
cumcifcd, and, when healed, is bathcrl, nr baptized in 
water, in prefence of tluir rabbins; after which he is 
reputed a gcKid jew. Ollien, however, infill (list tlie 
Jewifh profclyie baptifm is not by far fo ancient, and 
that John the Daptift was the llrll adminillrator of 
baptifin among the Jews. Of this opinion were Dey- 
lingtus, J. G. Carpzovius, Bocrncrus, Wcrnldoi nns, 
ZeUnerus, Owen, Knatehbttll, Jeonings, Gill, and 
others. 

Grotius is of opinion, that the rite of baptifm had 
its original from the time of the deluge } iininedi.itely 
after which, he thinks, it was inililuied in memci'y nf 
the world having been purged by water. Kutne lc;i:’.<d 
men think it was added to ciicntnciftoii, foon aft,r the 
Samaritan fclufm, asa mark of didindliun to ihcuit'ao- 
dox Jews. Spencer, who is fond of deriving the rit's 
of the Jewilh religion fi'oin the ceretinniies of [lie I'l- 
gans, lays it down as a proliablc fiippulitioii, that the 
Jews rctelviil the liaptiffii ol profclyits fuu-. ’lie nc ;;ii- 
boiiring nations, who were wuni to pri pare ciiiJiiU:.-. 
for lliff more facied funAionsof their religion, by :i lo- 
lemn abuliitiun •, that, liy this atfinity ul faerrd rUc!:, 
they might dr.aw the Geulllcs to tmbt.iec their religinn, 
and tliat the profelytcs fm gaining ol whi.nith;v wen 
extremely diligent) migfit the mote ejl;ly coinj.iy with 
the tranfition from Genlilifin to judaiiiu. In cr>'iii;ni'- 
tion of this opinion, he obferves, Orll, that llnrv 1 . 
no divine precept for the baptuni of piofilytts, Ch"l 
having ciijoiiK'd Only the rile of ciicirTicili.m i ir til'; 
admifilon of ftrangrra into the J, wilti n I g'.r.. Jicc.-il- 
!y, That, among foreign i.'i'.ioii'i, the I'-i.) I’ti.i'c ■ l’'>- 
liaiib,(Y''ecks, R(iiiiai:s,and otlici.>, it ua.< ( .>1 ninii ylh.it 
thofe w!io wcrel'* be initiated into theii niyll. rii (<i fa ■ 
cred rites, (hooU be firll puriikdby dippingiln ii' wliolc 
body in water. TliJl learned wntiT .uhis, .m a firi'ier 
coiiiimati'in ot lii< opinion, that tiie cip of Idifu’ig 
likewile, ailiied to the pafclial liippvi, ri e.ii-. plainly tu 
have been derived from a Pagan oiigma! : l^r th'* 

Gteek*, at their fealls. had one ciip Lalle l 
»y»!ii iaiftti’Ot, ihe (uf t/fi lihc goocl/lfiiioH'"'g'.I, which 
they drank at the conehifiun of their eiiiei'ainiruiU. 
when the tabic was removed. Bince t1i<'n, a nte i.f 
Gentile otigin was added to one of tlie Jcwiih fao.i- 
ments, vix. the palTovcr, there can be no atfnrJiiy in 
fnppollng, that baptifm, which was added to theotlier 
fncranieul, namely cireumrifioii, might be derived from 
the fame fourcc. In the latl place, he obferves, That 
Ciinll, in the inilitiition of Ins fucrami-iitv paid a pe- 
cjliai regard to thofe riica wiiith were borrowed from 
the llei-t'.li s: f.ir, rep-f ling circiimtidon and the pafehut 
iiipper, he adopted into his religion baptifm and the 
I'.iercd cup ; thus prepuing the way for the convcrfion 
.111(1 recepiioR of the Gcuiilrs into Im cLurch. 
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The dffign of the haptifin, if baptifm be 

pniHfcd by them, is foppofed to be, to import a rege> 
neratiem, whereby the profelytc is rendered a new mai\f 
and of a fl.ive becomes free. Tlie cffeA of it is to cancel 
all fotincrrclatioiis; iti that tliyfe who were before akin 
to lire pciiiiu, alter tire ceremony ceaied to be fo. it is to 
thi* ceremony Chrift is rtippol'nl to h.ivr alluded, in his 
t xprcnioii to NieoJeinns, that i^t was nccelTary hr fliould 
be born again, in order to become his difeiplr.—The 
necrflity uf baptifm to fulvatioii, is grounded on thofe 
two fayinga of our Saviour: lie llal leUtvrth, and h 
lilflisrJ, JhiiH It /lived! and, F.xeept a tnnn he lorn of 
Wilier nnd tf the hi cannot enter into the 

dom of (lod.—The ancients did not generally think the 
mere want of b-iptifm, where the procuring it was itn. 
piactieaUc, cKcludtd men abfolutefy from the hopes of 
tti'ti!?! f.dvatioti. Some few of them, iudred, arc prct» 
ty hvere upon infants dying without baptifin; and fnme 
nilirvs fccin alfo, in general terms, to deny eternal life 
to uduU pcrfoiiA dying witliout it: but when they in* 
I'l'prit thenihlvcs, and fprak more diltindlly, they 
r.i.ikc fame allowances, and except feveral cafes, in 
vvli.eh the want of baptifin may be fiipplicd by other 
means. Such are, martyulom, which cummuiily goes 
by tlic name of frrond haptifm in men’t own hlood, in the 
V ritings uf the ancients ; becaiifc of the power and ef> 
fh'ncy It wa^ tlioiight to have to favc men by the in* 
v'liMe haptil'm of the Spirit, wiihoiit the external ele* 
jnciu of water. Faith, and repentance, were alfo e- 
Ilctiticd a fiipplemeiit to the want of haptifni, in fuch 
calieliuinciia as died while they wife pioiifly prvp.iring 
llKtnfelves for haptifni. OmRaiitly cooimiinicating 
with tlir eliurch, was thought to fupply the w;ant of 
bnptil'm, in perfons who had bren admitted to com* 
miiiiion, on a prefuniption of their being duly bap- 
li/.ed, tliough tlic contrary afterwards appiared. For 
infaiilx dying viibout baptifm, the cafe was thought 
mole dangerous; as here, no perfonal faith, repentance, 
orihe like, could be phoded, 10 fupply ihc dcfefV, and 
walh aw.iy original liii: on this account, they who 
fjjokc moll favourably of them, as Greg. Nazianzen, 
and Scvcriis bhliop uf Antioch, only aifigiicd them a 
middle llntr’, luulier in heaven nor hell, ^ut the La- 
tint., as St Aiigiillin, Fulgeiitiiis, Marins Mercator, ttc. 
wliu never received the opinion of a middle (late, con¬ 
cluded, as they could nut be received into heaven, they 
initll go to belt. IVIagius, and his followers, who 
denied original Hu, afTeited, that they might be admit¬ 
ted to cternril life and falvation, though not to the 
kingdom of heaven ; betw'cen which they difliu^uilhcd, 
Wlicrc the f.iidt uas nut on the Gdc of the child, nor 
hit. parciiti', but of the miiiiRcr, or where any una- 
voidnhlciiccKlciit rendered haptifm abfolutelyimNffible, 
] liiKin.ir, and others, make an exception, in uolding 
till- cKdd faved without haptifm. 

The receiving baptifm is not limited to any time, or 
age of life. Some contended for its being adminifter- 
eil like circumcilion, precifely on the eighth day, as 
ting. Nazianzen j and others would have it deferred 
;iili the child is three yrars uf ago, and able to hear the 
jhyllte wuidb, fiiid n>.'kc aurwer thereto, though they 
do not iinderd.-ind them. In the c^jikm Uw we find 
divci-s injiiii£lions ag.tiidl dtferrJng the baptifm uf in¬ 
fants beyond the 57th day, 30th day, and the plh day; 
fume of them under pecuniary fuifcitures. 


Salmafius, and Suicerus from him, deliver it as Baptifm. 
authentic liiflnry, (hat for the two hrli ages, no OTic'***^V~“ 
received h.iptifm, who was nut fit (I inlhudrd in the 
f.iiih and ductrinc uf Chiifl, fu as to be able to aiii- 
fwer for biinfclf, that he belicvtd ; bet anfe of thofe 
Woids, lie that tilirv.-lh, and is li'pliTed ; which, in 
cffccl, i* to fjy, that no infini, for ilic fnfl two agea, 
was 1'vi.r ajniitlcd to Chrillian baptifm. lint after¬ 
wards, they own, tiuil pa;iio bapiilm lamc in, upon 
the opinion that baptifm was lu-celfary to f.ilva'imi, 

•liul Voflius, Dr Forbi s, J'lr Hanin.oiid, Mr Walker, 
and cfpecially Mr W.ill, wlio h;:s txaflly coiifnlcn d 
the tcffimony and authority of almull every ancient 
writtT that has faid an] ihing upon this fuhjvft, en¬ 
deavour to evince, that inf..nts were liaptizid ctcii in 
the apofluiical age. It is certain, Teitnlliun pkads 
ftrongly agarnft giving b.iptifin to infants; whicii liiows, 
at Icall, that there was fome fiich piailicc in his age, 
though he difapproved of it. It is c< ruin, the ordin.iry 
fubjeds of ibis facrament, in the firit sigt-s, were con. 
verta froin Judaiftn and Centihrm, who before they 
could be adtnilled to baptifm, wnt obliged to fpend 
fomc time in tin- Rate of catechunicnr, to (judlify tliin< 
to make their profefDuns of faith, and a ChnRian life, 
in their own perfoDs: for, without fuch perfunnl pru- 
feflions, there was oidinarily no adn ifl.on of llitm lu 
tbe privilege of baptifm. 'IlJiofe hapii/ed in their 
flek-beds were called c/wici 1 and were held in fnme re- 
pruach, osriot being reputed tnie Chriftians. Hrnce 
fcverul cenfures, in councils and eceleriallical writers, 
of clinic baptifm. This clinic baptifm was not iuifi- 
cieiit to qualify the perfun, in cafe of recovery, for 
ordination. Some had their baptifm put ufT by way 
of puniihment, when they fell into ^rofs and fcanda- 
luus crimes, which were to be expiated by a lunger 
coarfic of difcipliec and repentan<;e. This u-as foine- 
times 10, ao years, or more; even all their lives to 
the hour of death, when their crimes were very Sagrant. 

In tbcearbeR agesuf the church, there was no Hated 
lime or place for tbe reception of baptifai. After¬ 
wards EaRer, Whitfuntide, and Epiphany, became 
folemn feifons, out uf which baptifm was ootadmi- 
nifiered, except in cafes of necellity. Tbe catechu¬ 
mens, who were to receive it at thefe times, were callni 
eomptiintet: and to thefe it » that St Cyril addrelTes 
ills catechefei. In the apoftolicol age, and fontc tiine 
after, before churches and baptidenes w’crc generidly 
CTcded, they baptized in auy place where riKy had 
coBTcnkaec; as John baptized Sn Jordan, and Philip 
baptieed^fhe eunuch' in tbe wildemcfs, and Paul the 
jailor 'ia his own houfe. But in after ages, baptifteries 
were built adjoining to the church : and then rules 
were luade, that baptifm Hiould ordinarily be admini- 
ftered nowhere but in thefe buildings. JuRiniaii, in 
one of his novels, refers to ancient laws, appointing 
that none of the facred myileries of the church fliould 
be celebrated in private liuufes. Men might have pri¬ 
vate oratories for prnyrr in their own houfc<j but they 
wei-e not to adiniiiiiler baptifm or the euibanll in them, 
unlefs by a particular llLcnfe from the hiHiop of tlie 
place. Sticb baptiCmi) arc fretjiieiitly eoiidcmtied in the 
aiicicut councils, under the name ern^n/HstwriTfutra, laji- 
lifnij in private toavenfieks. 

As to the attendant crremor.Ics and manner of bap-Ancient 
tifm in theaocieiiichurch: Tbe p<.rfgiiiebe baptized,eeremuii 

if 
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if an adult, was firft i-x:iminfd liy the hifttop or offi- culloin I'lefeafl. of Peutecbfl, which was erne of the Bapfifm. 

riattiig priclli who pi>t li-mc quell ions to him ; as, fiill, annual K-.il'ons ot hapcifn), came to be callid lyiAtfurnhy, ——'v'~“ 

Whether he ahjurol the devil and all his work -; fa ond* i. c. it'iViu-funJ-iy. This frarment was afterwards laid 

ly, Wlictlicr he (;<ivc a firm alf-iit to all the artn l. s of \i[> in the church, that it might be an evidence ay^-iiiifl 

the Cliriftian faidi: lo (w*lti wiiieli he anfwru'il i.i ihc fiitli jurfoiis as vinlatcd or driiitd that faith which 

affirmative. If the perfun lu hi bapti/.-<1 w i-. an ni- they had owned in baptifm.—When the baptifm was 

fant, theft: iutcriMgatonts weit anlwti.d liy ’iM /'-nii- pi-ifiiriutd, the j> 'loii baptir.cd, nccoiding to Juilin 

fure.t^ ot goJtalhcrs. Wheiln r the it'i «'! fpu..!, ii, Mjiiv, ' "is t^c .vtd into the number of the faithful, 

wat as old as the ap'ifllcH diy;, is tim.iu.i'u ; j.-iiiips “ w-iii> i • . .»iit up lli'-ii public pr.iyeis to God, for 

it was not, liri'v J.iil'i. rprih.!!,, i>l r me- “ aU I'wii, for tliemUlves, and for thofe who had been 

th'id and lorin of b-.i-rifm. fiys I' ll. a w ird «i I’uiii.— “ I. ;pii/cd.” 

Afur Ih.-qii;.lhim-an ■ o.l.v, r,., follow I . ».ui cifm; the Tiic ordinary miniders, who had the right of a !- 
iiianuer .. el end of vvh:-h wMi dns; Tin ii.oiidrr laid tri.iiHcriiig (his facraincnt, that is, of apj)l)r'ir liie 

his hand- on tin p .Inn’s be.a!, uimI br-.nthed in hia venter to the body, and yiroiiouneiiig tin: foriiinia, weu: 

face, tmii') ri'g tlieuey l!i'' duvine a'.v.'V or cxp.dli.ijr prefbyters or bilhops; though on cxtr.aordiiiniyouca- 


'li the il •• ' liirn l.ioi, an. I li mo 1, ■■ I'lr l.-iptibe, 

by wim il lit- jjotn! and b-.'.y fp ill «u. ic. h.- conti i'-cd 
npen him,— After cs-.i. -f i, i.,'.). .u.l b,i,>tifi« tlfclf: 
au.l firll the niiiiiii: i, by p.aycr, eo.ifcc.ared the water 
for th.it nie. Tc. iinhau tay-i, “ Any waters may be 
“ applied to tlm: iifv : but then God mull he lirll in- 
“ vjcated f and then the Holy Gholl prefenlly comes 
** down from heaven, and moves upon them, and lane* 


itona, laymen were admitted to peifovin the fame. 

As to the prefent form of adminiftciing luplifni, Miirl.-m 
jhe church of Rome ufes the foUo.vini'; lyhen .ilor-'.-a.ihs 
cliild is to be baptized, the perfons who i' 

wait for the priell at the door of the ehurcli, w 
cornea (iiitlier in Ids furplice and pnrjde Ib.Ir, aiieniled 
by his clerks. He begins witli qni-Jliivning the god* 

Others, vvhitlici' they promife, in the child's ii.imc, to 


“ tilics them.” 'I'he water being confecrated, the per* live and die in the true catholic .and apollotic f.dth, and 
fun w,t.i baptized ” in the mine of the i'athcr, and of what name they would give the child. Then follows 
” the Son, and of the Holy Ghuft j” by which “ de- an exhortation to the fponfors; afur whieli the pii.'lt, 

“ dication of liim to the blcfTed Trinity, the perfon calling the child by its ii.tmc, adca it os f,.llwivs ; ll'biU 

“ (fays Clemens Alcxaiidrinus) w dr-livcr«l from the thou demand of the chur,!:? The godfitlRr :in- 

corrupt trinity, the devil, the world', and the fielh.” fwers, F.Urnal life. The pricll goes on : If y .-u nr,- 
in performing the certmony of baptifm, (he ufual Jtrout of obtiuniny; eternal Ift, let^GoiTt .i.innwndni. r.i^, 
cultom (except in clinical cafes, or where there was thouJha/t love ih: Lord ihy Co<f, See, Afici v/lnch lie 

feurcity of water) was to immerfe and dip the whole breathes three times in tlic child’s face, fjyiiig, Cume 

body. Thus St Barn-rbas, deferibing a baptized per- out of thii ihiiJ, ihau ertl f{>irit, und H;.i*r fir the 
foil, fays, “ We go down into the water full of iln Holy Chojl. This faid, he makes the lign of ilic cmrii 
“ and filth, but we afeend bearing fruit in our hearts.” on the child’s forehead and bread, faying, Fruive the 
And this prafiice of immerfing the whole body was fo Jign of the croft on thy foteheud, nm! in toy heait. Tlmi 
general, that we find no exceptions made in refpefl e{> taking olF his cap, he repeats a fhort prayei; and laying 
ther to the tendernefs of infants, or the balhfulnefs of his hand gently on ihe child’s head, rep. ats a be..ad 
the other fex, uolcf# in cafe of ficknefs or other difabi* prayer : which ended, he blcffirsfomc fall; ati j pi iti. g 
lily. But to prevent any indecency, men and women a Utile of it into the child’s moiuh, pronounci.'. ih:!., 
were baptized apart. To which end, either the bap- words, Rrecivt the f.ilt of ouiflum. All this i . pev- 

tifteries were divided into two apartmentEi, one for the formed at the church doer, 'flic piidt, with tin god ■ 

men, the other for the women, as Bingham.has ob- fathers and godnioiheis, coming into the (:hiiri.li, and 
ferved j or the meu ware baptized at one time, and tlic advancing towards tlic font, n-pcat the apullh v creni 
women at another, as is fhown by VolSus, from the and the Lord’s prayer. Ik-ing come to tiiv font, die^ 
Orth,Romanui, Gngory’t Seuramentarium, ke. Add, pricil exorcifes the evil fpint again ; and taking a IkiIu 

thilt there was anciently an order nf deaconelTes, one of his own fpittic, with the tluiiiib of hi$ right h.ind, 

part of .wliiifc' buftnefs was to alhft at.tlu baptifm of mbs it on the child’s curs mid nodrils, n jiiating as he 
women. Thefe precautions, however, rather indicate a touchea the right ear, the fame word ( Epii.uha, e thou 
fcrupuIous<attenriun to delicaL'y,. than imply any inde- opetuJ) which our Saviour made life of to I’.ie man Imvn 
cency in the circumilaoce of immerfion itfelf. From deaf and dumb. Lullly, They pul! oft'ii-i fwa.ldhng 
the candidates being immerftd, there is at Itaft no rea- clothes, or ftrip il below the fhouldcrs, during wlu.li 
fon lo infer that they were naked : The prefent Bup- the piieft prepares the oils, &c. The fp.)iifors then 
lids never baptize naked, though they always imrotTfe.. hold the child dirr^ly over the font, obfcrving to tum 
After immerfion, followed the unAioni by which (fays it due eaft and well: whereupon the priell alks llic 
St Cyril) was fignifi-.d that they were now cut off child, IVhether U renouncet the devil and all l-h noorhs F 
fioin the wild olive, and were ingrafted into Chrilt, and -.he godfather having anfwcrcd in the alfirmutivc, 
the true olive tree; or clfc to Ihow that they were the pricll anoints the child between the fliuulclcrs in the 
now to.be champions fir thejfofpi i, and were auninted form of -a crufs.. Then taking fomc of the coufccrateJ 
thereto, as (lie old athl.-iai wire againft their fi.lemn water, he poors part of it thi'icc oh the child’s lieml, 
games. With this anointi.ig wj.s joined the fign of the at i ach perfiilioo calling oa one of the perfons of tin; 
crols, made upon the fonl;. ad of the pci fon biipti/ed; Holy Trinity. The pricll concludes the ceremony of 
which being dune, iic had ii wiutr garment given him, li.ipiifm with an cshortBlion.—Tbs Romifli church al¬ 
to denote Ins being v;afhed from (he defilements of fin, lo-vs nudwiv.s, in cafes of danger, to baptize a child 
or ill allufion to that t>f the apcill’c, ” as mrny as arc h.fne it coinea entirely out of its mother’s womb ; 

“ baptized in Clinll have pul on Clirill.” From this where il U lo be obferved, llul fomc pan of Uiehodv : 

of' 
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S.iffifm. (if tV.: I’liM mod apppar before it can be bipttted, and 
(ici; if biptiped on the part winch firft appeart: if 
il h.' till- lipiid, it i» not nrctfiaiy to rchaptire the child; 
bur if oiilv a foot or hand appears, it it iieccfTtry to re> 
jieat li.'iptiftn. A ftill-bom child, thus baptized, may 
be l.urjfrt in conftcralcd "round, 
b: t':c 'riir Cret'li church diffirsfrom tbo Romifti, as to the 

cirrfk ,;(£ of haptifm, ehtrfly, in performiiijj it by immerfion, 
t lufih. or pluMjrinj the infant all ()»tr in ihc water. 

^Rtiplifti ^ 'i'hp-forma of adminidering baptifm among ti* being 
form 111 Ihe ti,;, known to require a particular defenplion, mc 
K' iuwan! ^ o.'.ly rnention one or two of the more material dif» 
ffii nets between the form, at it ftood in the firft litur¬ 
gy of King Kdward, and that in the Englilh Com- 
moil I’lriyiT Book at prefent. Kirft, The form of con- 
ftna'iii;' the water did not make a part of the office, 
ii: King ICdward’s liturgy, at it docs in the preftnt, 
5 . rank the wator in the font waa changed, and confe¬ 
ct ib .I, hut once n month. The form likewife itfelf 
v ati fonicilung diffei'eiit from that now ufed t and was 
inlrtidir-t'd with a fliort prayer, that ^f/m Chri/l, ufen 
fuh'jm ( vhit! he wat bupt 'neil) the Holy Ohojl came down 
in the hhnffs of rt dove, Would fend down the fame Holy 
.Vi>rnV, ln fa»nify ihe J'ounlain uj /■afli/m ; which prayer 
war iifterwards left out, at the fecond review.-—-By 
King V.dwai'Vi firll book, the minifter is to dip the 
< hild III ilie wdl'.T thrice ; hrlf, dipping the right lidc i 
U iMKl'.y, the Ufi; the ihird time, dmping the face to- 
M-a'i! the font. This trine iinnietlion was a very an- 
ciinl nva^tici in the Chrillian church, and iiKJ in ho¬ 
nour of the Huly Trinity t though fome later writers 
fiy, It wii 5 done to rcprcfciu the death, burial, and rc- 
luTi^lion, of Chrill, together with hit three days con- 
tiiiuaiici' in the grave. Afterwaids, the Arians ma- 
hui" at) ill life of it, by perfu-ading the people that it 
was tiled to dtiiotc lliut llie three Ferfons in the Tri- 
lutv uere tliuc didinfl fuhllunres, the oilliodux left it 
oil, and ufed only one fiiiglc immciTion. 

By the full common prayer of King Edward, after 
the child wic. haptized, the godfathers and godmothers 
wen to lay their hands upon il, and the niiniller was 
to put on iuin the wliite vtilinent commonly called the 
f/v)///ar, and to fay, “ T.ike this wliitc vollure, as a 
token of thr iiinoceiKA, which, by God's grace, in 
iliis holy facrament of baptifm, is given unto thee; 
iind for a fign, whereby thou art admonilbod, fo long as 
thou livcil, to give thyfelf to innocence of living, that 
after this tianlitory life thou tnayc.A be partaker of 
the lift'ivciltiling. Amen." As foon as he had pre- 
linunrrd tbrfr winds, he was to nnoint the infant on 
ilic hc.td, liiyiiig, '• Almiglity God, the father of our 
Loid Jclus Chrifl, who hath regcticrateil thee by wa¬ 
ter and liic Holy Ohuft, and hath given unto thee re- 
iriilion of all thy finsi may he vouchsafe to anoint thee 
with the uiiftioii of bis Holy Spirit, and bring thee to 
the hihcriUBce of cverhlliug life. Amen.^Thi|g||k. 
inanifcllly done iu imitation of the pradtiaftf ihr^lN' 
luiiive cliurch. 

The cttftoin of fprinkling children, inftead of dip- 
ping them in the font, which at SrA was allowed in 
cafe of tl>e weakiiufi or /icknefs of the infant, has fo 
far pRvallcd, that immerfion is.at length quite exclu- 
ded. What principally tended to conhrm the praflice 
ofaffufion or fpriDklmjr,«!, that of our Fro. 

laOant divines, flying into Switzerland 
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during the bloody reign of Queen Msr^, and returning Baptifir 
home when Queen Elixabeih came to the crown, 
brought back with them a great teal for the PrutelUiit 
churches beyond fea, wlierc they had been Ihiicrud 
and received ; and having ohferved, that at Geueva and 
fomc other places, hapnim was adminillcred by iprink- 
ling they tliouglit they could not do the church of 
England n greater piece of fcrvice than by iiitroitj.u-ing 
a practice diclatcd by fo g'cat an uiaclc as Calvin. 

This, together with tlie culdnels of our noithein cli¬ 
mate, was what contributed to hanilh eiitirel) the 
praelicc of dipping infants in liic font. 

Many difTeiiiit notions have breu entertained cOB- 
ceniing the effefls of baptifm, wliieli it would he end- mnicrnu 
lefs to enumerate.^The Kcnionili.ints and Sueiuiansihr'gci^ 
reduce b.tplifm to a mere Ugii of divine grace, c( bapuli 
Romanifts, on the contrary, exalt its power; liold- 
ing, that all fin is entirely taken away by it ; that it 
abiolntely confers the grace of j'jdilicatiun, and cun- 
fequcDtly grace ex opert operato. Koine alfo fpcak of 
an indelUilc character imprelTcd on the foul by it, cal), 
cd eharaStr dominuue, and thuraBtr rtymt t but this 
is held, by others, a mere chimera ; for that the fpi- 
ritual character, conferred in regeneration, may cafilv 
be effaced by mortal fins. Dodwell maintained, that 
it is by baptifm the foul is made iinmoiial; fo that 
thofe who die without it will not rife again. It nniil 
be added, he retrains this effeft to e(<ifcopal haptifm 
alone. From the effedls ordinarily aferibed to hap¬ 
tifm, even by ancient writers, it Ihoutd feem, that the 
ceremony is as much of heathen as Jvwiih origin t 
fince Chi'iftians do not reftrtin the ufr of it, like the 
Jews, to the admiffioa of new members into the church, 
but hold, with the heathens, a virtue in it lor remit¬ 
ting and walhing away fins. The Bramins arc ftill 
faid to baptize with this latter view, at cmain Icn- 
foni, ill the river Ganges; to the waters whereof they 
have annexed a cleanfmg or fandtifying quality; and 
hence it is that they flock from all parts, even of Tar¬ 
tary, driven by the expe^ation of their being edfed 
of their load of Cns. But, io this point, many Chri- 
Aiatis feem to have gone beyond the folly of the hea¬ 
thens. It was only the fmaller liiis of infirmity which 
iheCe latter held to be cxpiable by svafhing; for crimes 
of fi blacker dye, they allowed no water could cflaca 
them, no purgation c^d difeharge them. The Chri- 
Aian doiRrine of a total remilTiun of iini by baptifftl 
could not fail, therefore, to fcandalize many among 
the hetthena, aiKl funtilhed Julian an occalion of fati- 
rizing Chriftianity itfclf: " Whoever (fays he) is guilty 
of rapea, murders, facrilege, or any abominable crime, 
let him bewafhed with water, and he will become pure 
and holy." 

In the ancient church, baptifm was frequently con¬ 
ferred on Jew* by violence: but the church itfelf never 
fermi to have allowed of force on this occafinn. By 
a canon of the fourth council of Toledo, it is exprefs- 
ly forhid to baptize any agaiiiA their wills. That 
which looks molt like force in (his cafe, allowed by 
law, were two orders of Juftiniaii; one of which ap. 
p^.ints the heathens, aud th.' utK.r Kamuritans, to be 
baptized, with their wivei, ohildi'cii and fervants, 
under pain of conrilcation. B> '.h<- ancient laws, hap. 
tifm was not to be conferred -'n ir v,'c makers, flage- 
players, gladiators, auri^s or pt'. iic duvers, magi- 

-cians, 
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cisrf, or <ven ftrolHng bcgj^ars, nil tliey quitteil fuch 
profcirioiis. Sl.ivf-; wi-rc ncii allotvcd ihc jiriiilcgir of 
baplifni Milhout the tcUimony and cunlmt of their 
mafters; cxcejiting the Haves of Jews, Heatheni;, niul 
heretics; who were not only adm t'cd to baptilin, but, 
.in conl'i-qiiencc tlieieof, h.iil ilirtr fn eJom. Vi-tlius 
has a l^•lrllcd and cl.iboniir uo’k l)c B-ifUImt, wheic* 
in hr acein'Htciy difcni'i-t nil the qit> Riuiix coiiccniiii^ 
b.ijitifm atciirihiig t«' tliv ciaHihic id the uncimts. 

J/.inuM hy Firr, IpL.ke'i of by St John Itie Ifiptill, 
has occaBoiu'd nine li fu-.ii-idure. I'lu grii« lality of t lie 
f.iilicrs III Id, that bi Iicvir.i!. brfi it tiirv enter paratlife, 
are to pah tliiouy;S n cevtr.m liir, wliiih i> to jinrifv 
llif‘- from all polliinuns remaining on Ham unrspiat- 
cd. Cllai's, with Si Uald, undcilkaiid it cf the tire 
ot Iv.’ii ; others, of tlui <il tribul-ttnin and temptation. 
C)(heis, with Si Clivylollom, will have it denote an 
abuinUucc of grates. Otheri fnppofe it to mean the 
dticeiit of the Holv Cllmtt on the apultles, in form of 
fieiy tungtas. i.alll), Olliers maintain, that tlie word 
Jo-e hue ts an intcrpulatiofi; and that wc are only to 
read the text, Ut tKit Jhatl cme ajtrr me 'will loptix* 
yvu tvilh thr Holy Ghofi, In reality, it it not found in 
divers niaaiifctipl copies of St Matthew. 

'I'he ant lent .SelnciaiiR and Hermians, undcrlland- 
ing the pafliigc literally, nianitnined, that maiirial fire 
was iiectirAry in the adcninillration of haptiftn. 13ut 
sve do nut Had how or to wli.it part of the body they 
applied it, or whether they were fatished with obliging 
the perfon baptitid to pafs through the Crc. Valenli- 
uus rebapiizc'd all who had rrccived water bapiifm, and 
Conferred on them the baptifm of firr. 

UU JkuU tingi, traiuBoque {ftpot e Jiamna. 

'I’lXTULL. Cariii, CoDtr. M.trc. 1. I. 

Heraclcoii, cited liy Clemens Alexandriniis, fays, that 
fume applied a red hut iron to thr cars of the pcrfuii 
baptized, as if to imprefa fome mark upon him. 

B.trxfsu of iht Ztead, a cuftom which anciently pre¬ 
vailed among fome people in Afncn, of giving baptifm 
to the dead, l^e third council of Carthage fpeaks of 
St aa a thing that ignorant ChriPdana were fond of. 
Gitgory Nay-ianzenallo takes notice of the fame fuper- 
ftilioMS opinion prevailing among fome who delayed 
to be bapt'zed. In his addrefs to tliia kind of men, he 
afki, whether they ftayed to be bAprized afler death ? 
Philiiiliius all'o Hotel it as the general error of the Mnn- 
taiiilU or Catnphrygiaiw, that they baptized men after 
death, 'flic pral^ice fiems to be grounded on a vain 
Opinion, thut, nh.-n men had negledrd to reotnve l>ap- 
tiim ill their lifetime, fome compenfation might be 
made for thi» di fnnlt by receiving it after death. 

Biiptif”' of wai alfu a fort of vicarious bap¬ 

tifm, formcily in Qfe, when a perfon dying wiihout 
b'lptifm, another was baptized in his {lead. 

>St ChryfuAuni tells us, this was praAifed among 
the Mareiouites with a great deal of ridiculo is cere- 
snuny i which he thus deferibes: After any catechu¬ 
men was dead, (hey hid a living man under the bed of 
the deceafed ; then coming re the dead man, they aficed 

him, whether he wouhl receive baptifm ) and he mak¬ 
ing no anfwer, the other anfwered for him, and faid, 
he would be baptized in his Head : and fu they baptized 
the living for the dead. 

F.piphanins afTiircs ut, the like trasalfo praflifed a- 
VoL. II> Fart II. 


mong the Corinthians. This prafticc they ji-cteiided B.piifui. 
to fotir.d on the apullk’s authority ; alleging tiinl text 
of St Paul for It, if thf ufu! rj: not at alC svmtjl.ill 
they do H'ho are haptmJ for tUe dejd i' ti’\t vtli.eh 
has given uecafion to a great variety ot difl'ertnt ij items 
and explications. lh<ruis cnumersies no Jefs than nine 
difiercnt opinions among Icanitd divines concernin'; the 
fuifc of the plirafc Icing hnpiixtdfor ll:t dead. 

.‘'t Ambtoh' and Walafred Strabo hem clearly of 
tipitmiti, that the apolUe hnd reTpetl to fueli a culhim 
tlieii in being } and fcveral mndrrns have given into 
ihi fame upiuiun, as Baioriius, Jof. ScaJiger, Juftellu', 
and Crrotius. 

.Several anw'Og the Koman Catholics, ns H.lLnr.ii,, 
•Salmeron, Meiiuehiiis, .and a iinuiber of felioulnn ii, 
underHand it of the baptilm of tears, ai.d peiia.ict, and 
prayers, which the living Utidetgo for tin- de.ul ; and 
thus allege it ns a proof of the bcLtf of pui;-:-aloiy ;:i 
St Paul's days. 

Hypothniced BArxnM, that formerly nJmiin.Toie,’ t:t 
emaiii doubilul eaUs, with ihiv fimnnl.t: If t" u 
l»tptizedt / dv Hbl relapiizf s f tfjvu art 
thee IB the name of the Father, &e. 'Plus fort of Imp- 
tifm, enjoined by luine ancuut eoii'litiiiions of td 
Kiiglilh clinreh, is now f.ilku into dilufe. 

Solemn jy.ifTi.t.u, that ci.iifcir.d at fh.i-il fe.,Lir.; 
fnch, in the ancient ci.nreli, wue the 1‘uf.h. 1 
and that at Whitfuntide. I’liis is fonieinrea alfo e..l.cd 
geuerul hapt fm. 

Lay li.iiTii.'j, we find to have beeit ^viiniit d 1 . 
bolh the Ctimnion Fraye'r Books of Knii; KiU.miJ rnJ 
that of Queen liliz.ibrih, when an iiif'.uii is in inin.. - 

diate danger of dratli, and a lawful mi.t.ilcr cm.. 

be had. This was founded upon the rii’ieii 

«f the impolubiliiy of falvalion withunt the {..eianu-nt 
of baptifm: but afterward-, when liny cnii.t to h.i'.t 
clearer notions of the facranunts, it u.v- n;imiiMi-.il'y 
rcfolvcd in a convocation, held in ilie yt.n- i:..it 

even private baptlfin, in a e.ile ot luiilluy, n.is only 
be adminiftirLd by a lawful inii'ilfi r. 

Bavtism is alfo applied, abulively, to cnt-nii cere¬ 
monies uled in giving nanics lo i liiiigt ui.iicim.iie. 

The ancients knew nottnug of the cullotii of j;itiTig 
baptifm to inanimate thing'i, as bvll-., Ihip.., .md the 
like, hy a fnperilitions c«».eeration ui ilnin. I'iie full 
notice we have of llii. is in the C-apiuihirs of Charles 
the Great, when' it is only nitntniiicd [.i In i< nfnr^d i 
but, aftei wards, it ertpt intu the Ruui.i; i ffi-Ms hy d,-, 
grees. llarunius carries its antiquity no hiv.fni tlijii 
the year when the gieat.ll bell ul (he rlnirch .>i 

Lateral was chritlened by Pope John HI. Ai lafi it 
grew M that foperftitioui height, at- to be thulight pni- 
per to be e'omplained of ni the C-n:luni of 

the German nation, drawn up in tin pobhe dnl ol thr 
empire held at Nuremberg anno 15 K 1 ; wli-ic (afur 
havingdefctibed theceremuni of bapii/inga bill, with 
godfiitheri, who make relponfue as in baplifm, and 
give it a name, and clothe ii with a rirw garment as 
Chriilians were Died to be cluihcd, sind all this to m.ike 
it c.ipable of driving away tcniprflt and devilij they 
rniicfade againll it, n<n only st fupctflitiiiiid practice, 
but contrary to the Cfinllian religio.n, and a mere I*., 
doclion of the fiinplc jxoplt. 

Baptism, in the Ira l 4 .i;;uagf, a ceremony in Jong 
vcyages oo board niereha't (Viips, praflifed boih on 
5 II periboa-s 
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Daftirmal perfoni and vtlTtls who pafs tlie tropic or line for the 

bapiiring of the vefli.lR is limple, and 
**. conf fla only in wafliiiig then tliroughout with fea» 
water j that of llic jialTeojycrs is more 111) (li-rions. The 
oldell of the crew, that ha* pafl the tropic or line, 
cones with his face blacked, a protefquc cap on his 
head, and fome fea hook in his ham), followed hy the 
rell of the feanen dreded like liirnfelf, cacii having 
feme kitclien iitenOlin his hand, with drums beating; 
he places hinifelf on a feat on the deck, at the foul of 
the main mad. At the tribunal of this mock magi* 
tlralc, each palTenger not yet initiated, fwcara he will 
take care the fame ceremony hr nbfcrvrd, whenever he 
is in tiic like circnmAances: Then, by giving a little 
tnoiiry by way of gratilication, lie is difeharged vviih 
a little fprinkling of water; otherwife he is heartily 
drciudu'd with llrcams of water poured upon him; anil 
the (iiip b<'y« arc enclofcd in a cage, and ducked at dif* 

«retioii—The fcameii on the baptising a fltip, pretend 
to a right of ruuiiigoff the beak-head unlefs redeem* 
cd hv the raptnin. 

UAPTiSMAI., fomelhirg belonging to baptifm; 
thus wc fay bnptifmal vow, prcfciits, &c. 

or Covenanl a profclGoo of obe* 
(lienee to the laws of Chril), which perfoiis in the an¬ 
cient cliiircli made before baptilm. It was an indif- 
]juif.ihle pan of the obligation on catechumens, before 
tiny witc admitted to the ceremony of regeneration. 
It wa'! made by turning to the call; for what myfti- 
(al rcafons, is not well agreed on. 

Prffintt arc in ufc in Germany, made 
by the fpuiirors to the infant, coniiding of money, 
plate, or even fometimes liefs of lauds; which by the 
Ja»s of the country are to be kept fur the child till of 
n;.'c, the parents having only the trufl, not the light, 
of difpofnig of them. An anniiymout author has pub- 
hlfied udifcourfc exprefs un this occafion, entitled, De 
f .vii’ii.] Itiilr'rn. 

l’.\PTLST (Jidin), Monnoycr, a painter of flowers 
and li'Uit, wa> burn at Lifle in and educated at 

Aiitweiji, when lie perfected himfelfin the ktiowledge 
of his ml, and in his full years was intended for a 
jniiiU'i ofliillory : but having foon obferved that his 
gdiius iv.urc lliongly inclined him to llie painting of 
flowtrs, hr applied his talents, to thofe rubjeClt, and in 
that ftyle became one of the greateft mafler*. His 
pidlurcs are not fo exipiifitely hnillicd as thofe of Van 
fluyfiim, but his eumpoficion and colouring are in a 
bolder llyle. His flowers have generally a remarkable 
freedom and luofcnefs, as well in the difpofition as in 
penciling ; together with a tone of colouring that is 
li.rl}-, admirublc, Hnd nature itfelf. The difpofition of 
liii objedls is fiirprifingly elegant and beautiful; and in 
thut rcfpcdl his compofiliuns are eafily known, and as 
t'ufdy dillinguiflwd from the performances of others, 
lie died in 169^1.—He left a Ton, Anthony, who 
painted flowers in the fam^Ryleand manner, and had 
great merit. 

, JB. 4 .PTIST.S, in ecclefiaftical hiftoty, (fro7n^««Ti 
■y tstp/ixr) ; a denomination ofChriflians, difiinguiflird 
frppi other ChrKUans by their particular opinions rc- 
the mode and thefubjedls of baptifm. 
-g jjfe flead of adminillering the ordinance by fprinkling 
;Jj|Hkr7og water, they rnainiain tlist it ought to be 
^Hnifiercd only by imrociliou. Such, they infift, is 


BAP 

the meaning of the word ; fo tliat .t command BaptWi 

to baptize is a command to iinmciTe. Thus it was 
undcrflond by thofe who firll iidrr.inillered it. John 
the Raptill, mid the apollles of Chrill, adminillertd it 
in Jordan and other rivers and places where tlirre was 
much water, liuth the adiniiiiliiators and the fubjc^ls 
arc delciihid as going down into, and cumiiig up again 
out of, the water; and the bsplizcd are i^uid (0 be 
buried in baptilm, and to be ruifcd again : wliicb lan¬ 
guage could not, they fny, be propeily adopted on 
fupptilltiou of the ordinance being admiiiificred in any 
other manner tlian h.y immcrfion. Thus alfo, they of* 
finii, it Will ill gciurnl adminillered in the primitive 
church. Thus it in now adniiuiflered in the Rufli.in 
and Gietk church : and thus it is, ni tlnsdiiy, diridlcd 
to be adminilleit'd in the church of England, to all 
who are thought capable of fubmitting to it in this 
manner. With regard to the fubjcAs of baptifm, the 
Baptills fay, that this ordinance ought not to be admi- 
oillered to children or infants ut all, nor to grown up 
perfons in general; but to adults only of a certain eba- - 
rader.aiid deferiptiun. Our Saviour’s comniiflion to 
his apoflles, by which Chriilian baptifm was inflitut- 
ed, is to go and teach all nations, baptixitig them : 
that is, fay they, not to baptize ull they meet with ; 
but firll to inAi^€l them—to leach all nations, or to 
preach tlie gofpel to every creature—aad whoever re¬ 
ceives it, him to baptize in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Gholl. To fuch 
perfons, and to fuch only, baptifm appears to have been 
adminiftered by the apolUcs and the immediate dif- 
cipU'S of Chrifl. They are deferibed as repenting of 
their fins, as believing in Chrill, and as having gladly 
received the word. Without thefe qualifications, Pe¬ 
ter acquaints thofe who were converted by bis fermon, 
that he could not have admitted them to baptifm, 
rUilip holds the fame language in his difeourfe with 
the ciiDuch I and Paul treats Lydia, the Jailor, and 
others, in the fame manner. Without tbcle qualifica¬ 
tion!, Chrifiians in. general think it wrong to admit 
perfons to the loord’a fupper ; and, for the fame rea- 
font, without thefe qualifications, at lead a profelfion 
of them, tlic Baptifii think it wrong to admit any to 
baptifm. Wherefore they withhold it, not only Itom 
the impeniteiuly vicious and profane, and from infidela 
who have DO faith ; but alfo from infants and children, 
who have no knowledge, and are incapable of every 
aAion civil aud religious. They further infid, that 
all poGtivc mftltutioos depend entirely upon the wiU 
and declaration of the inilitutor ; and therefore, that 
reafoning by analogy from abrogated jewilh ritea is to 
be rijefled, and the rxprefa commands of Chrill re- 
fpeAing the mode and fubjedla of baptifm ought to be 
our only rule. 

The Baptids in Ei^land form one of the denomina¬ 
tions of Prolcllant diflenters. They feparate from the 
rdablilhment for the fame reafotis as their brethren of 
the other denominations do ; and from additional mo¬ 
tives (UTivfd from their particular tenets refpefting 
baptilm. The ronftii ution of their churches, and their ‘ 
modes of worlhip, are coiigirgational or independent t 
in the exercife of which tlicy arc proteilcd, in com¬ 
mon with other diflenters, by the aA of toleration. Be¬ 
fore this afl, they were liable to pains and penalties 
as noQconformifls, aud often fur their peculiar fenti- 

-meuts 
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Bart!(ls, merits as Baptifts. A prcdamalicu was ifTiu-d out 
Hij'tiftcry. ilictn, and feme of thorn wcit burnt in Smith- 

field in 1538. They bore a ronfidiiahle llisirc in the 
piTlcciitions of the iail and of 'lLe preceding ccnturicN; 
8nd> as it fhnuld feem, in thofc of fome centuries be¬ 
fore ; for there were fevctal among the I.uIIurds and 
the followers of Wickliif, who dilapprored of infant 
baptH’m. There were many of tiiis petfuafion among 
the Protcfiaiita and reformers abroad. In Holland, Ger¬ 
many, and the North, they went by the names of Ana- 
BAPi isTS, and Mennonites; and, in Piedmont and 
the Soutii, they were found among the Ai.bici nscs 
and Waltieksps. See the Inftories of the Reforma¬ 
tion, and the above articles in this Dictioi-ary. 

’I’he llnfujU i'lihlid under two denominations, viz. 
the ParlLuhr or C.ilvitiillieal, and the Gcnfral or Ar- 
minian. The former are by Gr the mod numeious. 
Soule of both denoniiiiatious allow of riixrii canmuniont 
viz. of peifuns who have been fpriiikled in their in¬ 
fancy, and therelore uuhaptizeU in the view of the 
Itaptids; others difallow it; and fome of them oh- 
fci've the feventh day of the week as the fabbatli, ap¬ 
prehending the law that enjoined it not to have been 
r. pealed by Chrill or his IpotUes. But a difference 
of opinion refpe^ing ihefe and other matters, is not 
peculiar to the Baptills: it is common to all Chriflians, 
and to all bodies of men who think and judge for ihecn- 
feivea. 

BAPTISTERY, In ecelefiattical writers, a place 
in which the ceremony of buptifm is performeJ. 

lu tbe ancient cliiirch it was one of the exediz or 
buildings diflind from the church itfelf: and confided 
of a porch or anti-room where the perfons to he bap¬ 
tized made their confelTiun of faith, aiid an inner room 
whciT the ceremony of baplifin was performed. Thus 
it continued till the fixth century, when the baptiderics 
began to be taken into the church porch, and after¬ 
wards iuto the church itfelf. 

The ancient bapcidcries were commonly called p»lt- 
phatijleria, places of illumination ; an appel¬ 
lation fomctimci given to baptifm. Or they might 
have the name for another reafon, hecaufe thiy were 
the places of an illumination, or indru^lion, preceding 
baptifm : for here the csiechumeui feem to have been 
trained up, sud indrufled >a the fird rudiments of the 
Chriftiaii faith. 

Thofe baphfleriei were anciently very capacious; 
becaufe, as Ur Cave obferves, the dated times of bap- 
tiTm returning but fcldom, there were ufually great 
multitudes th be baptized at the fame time: and then 
the manner of baptizing, by immerfion, or dipping 
under water, made it neerCary to have a large font 
likewife. In ymantiut Foriunaivi, it is called aula 
the largi hall of haptifm; which was in¬ 
deed fo capaeidUH, that wc fometimes read of ixiunciU 
meeting and fitting therein. Thia hall, or c}i.tpel, was 
dUvays kept flint during Lent, and the door fcaled up 
with the bilbop’s feol, not to be opened till Mauoday 
Thurfday. 

The baplidery was always reputed a facred place. 
In the Roman order, we lind the ceremonies uted in 
the confeciation of the baptiRirii-s: they were to be 
built of a round figure, and ciilingutlhed with the 
image of St JoluLthe Baptift ; over the bafuo or font 


was a figure of a dove in gold or filver, to reprefent the Bar, 
Htdy Ciioll. 

Tiif name haptijlfry is fometimes alfo given to a kind 
of cliapci in a large church, which ferved for the fame 
office. It is ail obiervation of fome learned men, that 
anciently there was but one bapliftery in a city, and 
that at the hilhop’s church ; and that afterwards they 
were fet up in parifli churches, with the fpecial allow¬ 
ance however of the bifhop. 

B.^R, iu a general fenfe, denotes a flender piece of 
wood or i.-oii, fur keeping things clofe together. 

Bss, in courts of juflicci an cnclofarc made with a 
flrong partition of timber, where the council are iihiccd 
to plead caufes. It is alfo applied to the bciicli.'^ 
where the lawyers or advocates arc fcaleJ, beca’ilV 
anciently there was a bar to feparate the pleaders fruin 
the attorneys and others. Hence our lawyer!, who aic 
called to the bar, or licenfrd to plead, are termed kn 
r\fitrs, an appellation equivalent to thrnllale in otlier 
countries. 

Bar, or Barr, (Latin Larra, and in French kirrr]. 
ici a legal fenfe, is a plea or peremptory exception of a 
defendant, fuffieient to ddlroy the plainhlf’s uetiui,. 

And it is divided into bar to common inundment, and 
barfpeci.il; bar temporary, and perpetual. Barton 
common intetidmecit is an ordinary or general bar, which 
ufually difafalcth the declaration of the planiuff; bat 
fpecial is that which is mui-e than uidiaury, and falls 
out upon fume fpecial circiimIUnec of tlie faA a, to 
the cafe in hand. Bar tcmpoiary is fuch a bar us Ij 
good fur the prcfint, but may afliTWutds fall; and hur 
perpetual is that which overthrows the atliun of tin. 
plaintiff for ever. 

Bar, in heraldry, an uidiiiary in form of the fefs, 
but much irfs. Sec Hcraldry. 

Bar, ill the manege, the higheft part of that place 
of a horfe’s'mouth Atuated hctwccii the grinders and 
nifhcs, fo that the part of the mouth wliicb lie.-, uiidei 
and at the fide of the bars retains the name of the 
gum. A horfc with feiifiblc bars has a Ihie light inouih, 
with an even and firm appiii. See Arpoi. 

7 o Bak a Vt'in, in farriery, is an operation perfoini- 
ed upon the veins of the legs of a hoife and other pans, 
with intent to flop the malignant humoiiis. It is dune 
by opening the fkiii above it, difcngagiiig it, ui.d tying 
it both above and below, and Unking between the two . 
ligatures. 

Bar, in mufic, a ftrokc drawn perpendicularly acrof? 
the lines of a piece of mufic, including betivceii peek 
two a certain quantity or nicafurc of time, whiLl'. is 
various as the time of the mufic is either triple orco n- 
moo. la common time, between each two bars is in¬ 
cluded the meafurc of four crotchets $ in triple, llui.c. 

The principal ufe.of. bars is to regulate the beating of 
time in a concert. The ufe of baia is not to b;; rr.ici^ 
higher than the time when the Englifli traufl.ilion of 
Adrian le Roy's book on the tablatnre was puhlilhed* 
viz. the year 1574; and it was feme time after ihtit 
hrfo'e the ufe of bars became general. To come nearer 
to the point, Barnard’s catbcdral mufic, printed in 
1641, is without bars; but bars are to be found 
throughout in the Ayres and Dialogsus of Henry I.awes . 

publillted in 1653; from whence it may be coDjcclureti 
that we owe to Lawes this imprgvcmcuu 

jH.a. Bit,, 
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Bat, ill hyOrDirr.ijjhY, JcitolCi a bank of faiidi or Round him tom vcrlicaliy, in a circ!e> l z litJc diiM5u;a1>liiid' 


orhcii mat Ur, M}a'rcl>) thi' mouth of n riv^r is in a 
inaniK’i' ihokx) i:]'. 

'j’In* urn; /',>/• is u’ui ufirO for a ilrong bram where* 
with lilt cntuiiii'C of a lui bouj j» fcciirL'd : this is more 
fummunly calltil I'nvm. 

I’lAK of a cavtm or coiTcehotire, the place where the 
M'.iiicr.'i attend to aniwtr tlit cdlls of the cudomm. 

JUk, anion^r printers tienotes a piece of i(un with 
» \vou<)cu hiouUe, wli.’-eby the ferew of the profs is 
(liiiitd ill p'^iiuing. S<t raiKTiNC. 

i 1 YA.i 0/ Iron, lire made of the metal of the fows and 
p:i', I us they emne fniui thefuiTacc. 'Fhefr pafs through 
ivti* forgcillrJ tilt fn<ry and the tkaaftrj ; where, 
iiii'.'.iij'ciiig five ftviral heats, they are formed into 
ha: •- 

15 .-H, a v< ry llronjr city of Podolit jo Poland upon 
the livei Kiiiw. K. Long. aS. 30. N- Lat. 50. 6. 

llAit, a diicliy ofiiancc, bounded on the cad by 
Liiitaiii, iin the north by Luxembourg, on the wed 
by Chimipagne, on the foutli by part of the fame coun¬ 
try, and by rranche Coinpte. It is'crodcd by the 
liver Mt'iilc from iioith tu foutb, and wateted by fere- 
val other rivers, whtcli I'Ciidei it very fertile. Tt is di¬ 
vided into four biiliages, sir. n.iITilyni, Bar, St Mi- 
rh.irJ, and Clcrniont. 'J'he ebief towns arc Bar-le-duc, 
C lermont, St Mieluel, Loirgiiey, Pont a Mouflbn, and 
Steiuiy. In I7.'!r<, it wus given tu Slanillaus then kiug 
oi Poland. 

the capital of the duchy of Bar, feated 
on the dt’tiiuly of a lull. It <3 dixided ii.to the higher 
ai d lower town : the lower is watered by the rivulet 
OiiuY, whieli ahouiidA with excellent truuts. The 
wines me txctllent, and not inferior to thofc of Cham- 
pjgne. F.. Long. 5. 30. N. I.ul. 48. 35. 

l).:K-!e Mom, a town of the Firiich Netherlands, in 
llaiii3ult,ritiiati'<] on the river Sambre. E. Long. 3. 40, 
N. Lat. i'O. 10. 

U.iK fur rlucJe, an ancient town of France, feated 
at the foot of a mountain. E. Long. 4. 50. N. Lat. 
A"- H- 

Ji.iit fur S<inr, a town of Frtiiico, in the duchy of 
Burgundy, liated between aitiounlHin which covets it 
4111 the wcil, uiid llic river Seine, which runt uii the 
cud. E. Long. 4. 30. N. Lat. 48. $. 

B.ik MaJli-r, among minersj the perfon who keeps 
tliv gang i, or dull, for meafuring the oie. 

BAKA (.'.lie. geog.), a fmall iDand in the Adriatic, 
( ppuiiic tu BriiniJuriiiRi : the PLaret ofMela. Alfu a 
Jiuii III arm of the I'cu of Britannia Secunda (Ptolc- 
II.X j j fuppolcc! to be the Murray frith. 

i'-ixA, one of the Hebrides or Wefteru Idands of 
Scotland, it is :i fmall rock, only a qoarter of a mile 
in eiiciimfeiriicv, being p.xrt of a chniii-called (he 
I/l-inJ, the whole duller appearing at low water 
ae uiie illuiid. Bura it altogctlier banvn ; but abounds 
rwitli great numbers of fea fowl, fticli ai folan geefe, 
guiUdmotes, piidins, /tc. 

Bara, (he name of a fellival celebrated with mueli 
Tnagiuiieence at Medina, and rcprcfenting the aiTunip- 
tioii of l 5 ie Virgin. The l/tm, ihuugh ufeil as the 
general denomination uf this fedival, fignities more 
particularly a vad maclitne 50 feet high, at the top of 
which a young mfl of 14, reprefenliiig the V'lrgin, 
iUndi upuii ll^ nand of an imRgc of jefus Chrill. 
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dren wliieh reprelcnt the feraphimi > bcLw llietr, in 
another circle, which turns horiaoiit.aHy, arc la inorj 
reprefenting the cherutims; btlow thvfc a fun iv.nis wjir. 

vertically, with a child at liie extremity uf e.ich of the_ 

four principal raJii of his ciiele, wtir> afcci.il .itid de- h':irl\ />. 
fccud with his rotation, yet dill dand tipnght. 
low the fun U the lowed circle, about feven feet 'from 
the ground, in which 12 boys tutu Iioriroi,tally v 
out interruption; thele arc iiitcii'icd for the twtlvc ’’ 
apudlcs, who are fupp»'i,'d to fuiruund tiic tomb ef 
the Virgin at the munieiii when flic aiVtuds into hea¬ 
ven. Tins complication of fuperdiliou, whirhgi 'i may 
hare already nearly turned the dumnehs of fume .>t o'lr 
readers or at lead rendered them fqiie.imilh. But 
think uf the poor little chertihiins, fciaphimp, ami apo- 
iUcs, who arc twirled about 111 this procetlion ! for, faea 
M. HoucI “ feme of them fall afirep, many of them 
vomit, and fcvcral do ftiil worfe:" but thcic unfccnlr 
cffufiont are no drawbnek upon the cdificatuiii uf the 
people { and nothing is mure common rliau to fee fa¬ 
thers and mothers foliciting with ardour for their buys 
and girls the pious didinffion of puking at the hura. 

This machine is not drawif hy adcs or mules, but by a 
multitude uf rubud munks, 

BARABINZIANS, a tribe of Tartar.:, living on 
both fide* of the river Irtis. They feem to derive their 
name from the BarLaim drferl, whofc Ukrs fup])ly 
them abundantly with dfh, on which and their cattle 
they chiefly fubfid. They have plrnty of game and 
wild fowl of every kind, particularly* ducks and puf- 
fitii. Mod of them are Heathens, but Mahometanifm 
daily gains ground among them, Some of them pay 
tribute to the emprefs uf RufTia, and others to the 
Kh.an Tatflia. 

B.ARACOA, a town iu the north-eaft part of the 
ifland of Cuba. W. Long. 76. 10. N. Lat. ai. 5. 

BARALIPTON, among logicians, a term denot¬ 
ing the fird indireft mmlc of the lirft figure offyliogifm. 

A fyllogifm iu baralipion, is when the two fird piopo- 
/itioiu are genetul, and the thii d particular, the luid^e 
term being the fubjcA in the firtl propiifltion, and the 
predicate 111 the fccond. ’J'lu' following is of this kind : 

Ba. Every evil ought to be fearid ; 

H A. Every riulcut paflioii is an evil ; 

Lip. Therefore fomctlung that ought to be fear¬ 
ed is a violent paBon, 

BARAI.LOTS, in church hidory, a ftft of here- 
4ics at liologna in Italy, who had all thiii^ in common, 
even their woes and children. Their facility in com¬ 
plying with all manner of debauchery made them get 
the name iilcJifntn, “ complicm.’* 

B.ARANCA nt malamik?, a town ofTemi Firna 
in America, with a bUhup’s fee and a good haven. It 
is a place of great trade, and is feated on the river 
Miigdaline. W. Long. 7?. 30. N. Ltii. J i. 10. 

B-\RANGI, officers among iheGrceks ofllie lower 
cmpiie. Cujas calls liicm in Latin froliHorcs, and 
others give them the name of /i(urlf^eri. It was their 
tiulincfs to keep the keys of the rny gates, where the 
emperor rcfidcd. 

BARANWAHR, a town of Lower Hungary, in 
a coiiiity of the fame name, taken by the emperor 01 
Gernrsny from the Turks in 1684. H n feated be- 

twtc'i 
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TliiMt'orum, tween BuJa and Btlgradc, in E. I.ong. to. J. N. I.at. 

Dir,itici6. ^6. o, 

J^ARATHRUM, in aiitii|!iity, a di:t|t J.ir!; pit at 
Atliens, into which oondtmncd ]>trfi»iis wtic lafi ii< a<!. 
lonjf. It had Ihai-p fijik(s at the top, that no n:..ii 
mi^'ht tfiajH' out ; and othns at tlm hi^tturn, to piirCc 
and torment fncii as were call in. its depth and cv 
pactonriH'lV made it to be applied pruvcihi-illy to a co¬ 
vetous peifoii : to a phitton, called Jl.irntlio hy tie. 
Romans (l.ucretiii'i, llortnc), andin tl.c 
fj'ne iciiie (Horace) ; aitd tor a Cit-Tini-'n picjUilute 
(I’lauHu). 

BAUAriERlt (I’liilip), a miift e»(rjfii.linaty in- 
Aance til" the early and rap’d exertion of n ••ntal i.icul- 
fies. 'I’iiis furpridng jfciinis was the frm oi I'l.oiris 
Bui'ai ii rc, mini Her of the Kicnch church at Pchvol’iK h 
near Niircinbcrg, where he wa.i bom Jan. Kt. i *21. 
’I’lie Fieticli was his motlicr-touj'iu, togi ihcr with foiiic 
words of HIrIi DtitcJi ; hnt hy nuaiis of lii. l.illier 
iiii'eiiribiy talkiri)' I.aliti tol.im, it bccanicas familiar to 
him as the reft ; fu that, willioiit knowiny.the rules of 
grammar, he at four years of aRC tHiked I'unch to hn 
mother, I-aiin lo hi.t father. High Dutch (n the maid 
or neighhuiiring children ; and all this wjtliont mixing 
01 confyuiidian ihe rerpesAive language*. About the 
middle of hi* fifth year he acquired (irri k in Itkc man¬ 
ner ; fo that in 15 months he peifedtiy uiideitloud aU 
the Givek hooks in the Old and New Teftameiit, 
which he readily tranflalcd iniol-atiii. When he was 
fire years iind eight months old, he entered upon He¬ 
brew } and in three years time was fo cxprii in ihe He¬ 
brew text, that from a Ilihle without points, he could 
give the fciife of the original in Latin or French : nr 
Iranflalc extempore the Latin or I'lcncli vcrfions into 
Hebrew, almoft word for word ; and had all the Hr* 
brew pfalms by heart. He compufed at this time a 
di^ionary of rare and difficult Hebrew words, with 
critical remarks and philological ubfervations, in about 
400 pages in 410; and, about his tenth year, amiifcd 
himfclf for twelve months with the Rabbinical writ¬ 
ers. With tlicfc he intermixed a knowledge of the 
Chaldaic, Syriac, and Arabic; and acquired a taftc 
for divinity and ccclcfiallicnl antiquity, by ftiidying 
the Greek fathers, and councils of the fivlt four ages 
of the church. In the midft of thef’ orciipatioin, a 
pair of globes coming into his pofriffion, he could in 
B or 10 days time rcfolveall the problems on them; and 
in about thrrti months, in Jau. dceifcd his pro- 

Icft for the difeovery of the longitude, which he com- 
nnmicated- to tlic Royal Society at London and the 
Royal Academy of Scicnccsat IKilin. In June 1751* 
he was matriculated in the uiiivei lity ot Altorf ■, and at 
the clofe of the year 1752, he was prih nltd hy hia 
father at the meeting of the reformed churches of the 
circle <if FraiicoiiTh ; who, aAoniltied at his wonderful 
talents, admitted him to alfi,I in the dchbirations of 
the fynod ; and to preferve the memory of fo finguldr 
an event, it was ordered lo he rcgiilc’-vd in their afta. 
In 1724, the margrave of Lnuidenburgh Anfpach 
graiiUd this young fcholftrtlie nfe of wh.it.'ver books 
lie wanted from the Anfpach libraiy, logetliet with a 
pc'ilion of 5-0 ttoriiis, winch he ci’joyed threr years ; 
and hn fiiiher receiving a call to ihe French c'ourch al 
.Stetiii in I’omcraiiia, young B.uatuce was, on the joiir- 
;icy, sdinitted madcr of nrtSf Milh uiiircrfal apj'laufe, 
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at till' iimv.rfjly of M.ille : at Berlin he was hotiouicd Csraw 
with fcvcr.il conveifatlbiis witli the king tif Priifn t, and 
wi;. rccrivul into tin 1 <ojal Academy. 'I'owards tlic- 
rlol'e of his life he iicqnircd a inilc for medal :, inferip- 
turns, and antiquities; mctaiihvfical inijiilnrs, and c\- 
jieriinriit.:! pliilofopliy, mlei ivni.ig ucc.ifiotially be I ween 
lliL-fe Ihidies. He vvroic leviral tlTiys and d’H'crt.!- 
lioiis; ni.idc vRiotmmicJi r, iiiaik.t, and Lborioiia rnlcu- 
l.-iiioiis; took gieat paiio toward a hilloiy of the he- 
lell.'s of the cmi-tiinitarians, and of the V'-nrs w.ir 
in (r'-iMifi'V : his lall puhlicndon, wliiili appr.ind in 
jy^ri, wa-. on tl e fncccr.ioii of the bifhops ol Koine. 

I'l-e ftinil work he engaged in, and foi wliieb he h.. ! 
gvihcnd large materials, was /nyt.'iV/rr fancfrr!!ii? ir.r 
/.'"v/’T/.t* Annquitirs. But the fubllance (*f this bl.i/ 
ing meteor was now aliiioll exhauiled : lie w.is alway. 
weak and fickly; and died OClober p. 174.'’, ag-'d 17 
years B months and 1 fi days. He plililillud i 1 diiTcrcor 
pieces, and left tq nianuferipts on various fubjtfis, tli.- 
conccnt.i of which may he feen in his lift wi itteii by 
M. Formey profelfor of philofopliy at Berlin. 

BARATZ ('I'lirkilh), litters patent granted hv 
the Turkifli emperorstothe Greek paTiarrh. hiihopt, 

Arc. for the cxercire of tlicir eccli fiiiflieal fiiiirtioit,. 

This finrrtlz gives the hiHiops full power and aiillio 
riry to cAablifli and depofe .he inferior cU rgt, a’ld all 
otherrcligiouspeifoiis; to grant liernfes for man; igri, 
and iflue out divoivcs; to collcdl the revenueo belong¬ 
ing to the churches; to receive the piom legacies hv- 
queatlicd to them ; in fliori, to enjoy all the privilegi's 
and advantages heinnging to (heir high Hation : and 
all thus (as it i« exprelfed in tin: harair itfilf) “ ac¬ 
cording to the vain and idle ceremouits of the Ciui- 
Aians.*' 

B-^RB, or Barik, a horfe brought from Bdibarv, 

Sec E<^u 0 s. 

D.'\RBA, in botany, afpcciia of puh.-:, nr down, 
with which the fiirfateof iome plants is covered, 'i'he 
term was invented by Linmeiis; and by its apphcalic-n 
in the Sjfrirs Planliirum, ferms to ligiiifya 1 ufi o: loirti h 
of Arong hairs ternnnaiiiig the leaves. M/.nih': ■ 

mum liXrlaiuiu fuin'fties an example. 

The word is alfo often iiftd 111 coirpofiiion uiili 
fome other, l<* foini the iri»i.il names of levelr.i plants, 
as/'flrftj ;eT'/r, Lirh.t cepr.e, &c. ’ 

BARBACAN, or BARnu as:, an outer dtAneCvi' 
foitihcatiou lo a city or calllc, uAd clpeci.db asateiicc 
to the city or walls 5 alfo an apcrtuie ni.ulc in tin vv dl 
of a fortrefs, to fife through upon the enemy. Hec 
Castle. 

Birracan is alfo ufid to denote a fun at the en¬ 
trance of J bridge, of the oallet of a city, having n 
double wall with towers. 

BARBADOES, the moA calierly of all the Carib- 
bec iflamU, fubject toOreat Britain, and, atvording to 
the beA geographers, Tying between 19. 50. and Oo. 2. 
of well longitude, and between 12. 56. and 13. 16. of 
iirrlh latitude. Itsc.xtent is not certainly knuam ; the 
iroR general opinion I's, that it is 25 miles from north 
lo fouth, and 1 y from call to wcA { but thefe mcnfit- 
i.itiong six; lubjctd to fo many difhciiUics and imccr- 
laintks, that it will perhaps convey a more adequate 
idea of this illand to tcH the reader that in reality it 
docs not contain above 107,coo acres. The climate is 
hot, but not unwbultCome, the heat being qualified hy 

” 'Aa 
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lubadon. fcA breezes; auJ a icinji'jrale ngimen rcndera iliis do the work of borfc*. Their aiTe^are verj* fer^Burbadoca, 

' ”’V' "" idand as fafe to live in an any c’imaie fouth of Great viccabic in carrying burdens lo and from the planta* 

Britain; surd, aecordini^ to the opinion of many, ns tions. The hogs of Burbadocs arc Hncr eating than 
tven Great Britain iiftlf. This illaiid has ou its eall thofe of Britain, but the few Jhcep they ha»c arc not 
fide two ilrcams that arc called rit>en, and in the middle near fo good. They likewife have goats, which when 
is faid to httvc a biluminoos rpniig which fends forlh • young ai c rxccllcnt food. Hacoons and iiiuiike^.s me 
liquor like tar, and ferves for the fame ufe-s as pitch or alfo found here in great abundance. A variety oi biids 
lamp. oil. The idand abounds in wclU of good water, arc produced on Barbadoes, of which the liumttdng 
a4id has fevcral refervoirs for rain water. Some parts bird is (he mod remarkable. Wild fowl do not often 
of the foil arc faid to be hollowed into cares, fume of frequent this ifland : but fometimcsteal are found near 
them capable of containing 300 people. Tbcfe are their ponds. A bird whicli they call the man r-/ war, 
imagined to h.tve been the lurking places of runaway is faid to meet fliips at 20 league!: fiom land, and their 
negroes, but may as probably be natural excavations, return is, to the inhabitants, a fure iign of the arrival 
'Phe woods that formerly grew upon the illand have of ihefe fliips. When the wind blows from the fouth 
been all cut down, and the ground converted into and fouth-wcil, they have flocks of cuilews, plovers, 
fugar plantations. When ihufc plantations were firll fnipes, wild pigroTK, and wild ducks. Tiie wild pi- 
formed, the foil was prodigioiifly fertile, but has fincc gcoas are very fat arid plentiful at fiich fLafci:ii>, and 
been worn out, iiilomuch, that about the year 1730, rather larger than thofe of England. The tame pi- 
the planters were obliged to raife cattle fur the fake of geons, pullets, ducks, and poultry of all kinds, that 
their dung, by which means the proht of their planta- * arc bred at Darbadocs, have ulfo a line flavour, and are 
tions was reduced f o Icfs than a tenth of its ufual value, accounled more delicious than thofe of Eura-,>c. I'heir 


Mutwithllanding the fmalhiefs of Barbadoes, its foil ia 
difFereiit ; being in fume places fandy and tight, in 
.others rich, and in others fpongy; but all of it is culti- 
vitcd according to its proper nature, fotliat the ifland 
prefents to the rye the moil beautiful appearance that 
can be imagined. Oranges and lemons grow in Bar* 
badocs >11 great plenty, arid in their utmoft perfcAion. 
The lemon juice here has a peculiar fragrancy. The 
citrous of Barbadoes afford the bell drams and fweet* 
meats of any in the world, the Barbadoes ladies rxcel> 
ling in the art of preferving the rind of the citron 
fruit. The juice of llie limes, or dwurf lemons, is the 
tnud ugrctable fouring we know, and great quantities 
of it have of late been imported into Britain and Ire¬ 
land. The pine apple is alfo a native of Barbadoes, 
and grows there to much gicater perfeflion than it can 
be made to do in Europe by any artificial means. A 
'.-all number of dilFcrent trees peculiar to the climate arc 
alfo found to flourifli In Barbadoes in great perfeiliun; 
fuel) as the aloe, mangrove, calabafli, cedar, cotton, 
inullieh, ,^c. llcrc likewife are produced foine fcnfi- 
ttve pUntii, with SI good deal of garden (lulF, which is 
common in other places. In fhort, a native of the hnell, 
the riehcfl, and mod divcrfiflcd eoiinlry in Europe, can 
liardly form nn idea of the variety of delicious and at 
the lame time nutritive vegetable produflioni with 
which this ifland abounds. 

When Barbadoes was firll difeovered by the Englifh, 
iVvr or no quadrupeds were found upon it, except hogs, 
which had been left there by the Portnguefe. For con¬ 
venience of carriage to the Tea fide, fume of the planters 
at firfl procured camels; which undoubtedly woul^in 
ull refpefls have been preferable to horfes for their fu¬ 
gar and other works; but the nature of the climate 
'lifagreeing with that animal, it was found impotniile 
to preferve the breed. They then applied for horfes to 
Old and New England: horn the former they bad 
thofe that were fit for fbow and. draught; from the 
latter tluife that were proper for mounting their mi¬ 
litia;, and for the faddle. Thvy had likewife fom* of 
an inferior breed from Curaflao, and other fettle- 
ments. Tliey are reported to have had their tiril 
breed of black cattle from Bonavifta and the iile of 
M-iyo; they now breed upon the iflandj and often 


rabbits aic fcarcc ; they have no hares; and i> they have 
deer of any kind, they are kept as curiollties. The iiw 
fedls of Barbadoes are not venomous, nor do l ither ihcir 
fnakesorfeorpions ever (ling. The mufehettoesare trou- 
blcfume, and bite, but are more tolerable in Barbndors 
than on the continent. Various other infcAs are found 
on the ifland, fomc of which arc troublcfome, but in 
no greater degree than thofe that are produced by 
every warm fummer in England. Barbadoes is wcU fup- 
plicd with hlh; and fume caught in the fea furrounding 
it are almoll peculiar to itfcif ; fnch as the parrot fltiv 
fnapprrt, gray cav.illot, terbums, and coney iilh. The 
mullets, lubders, and crabs, caught here arc excellent; 
aud the green turtle is perhaps the greatefl delicacy 
that ancient or modern luxury can boafl of. At Barba¬ 
does this delicious (liell flflt feldom fells for lefs ihnn a 
iliilling a pound, and often for more. There is found 
in this ifland' a kind of land crab which eats herbs 
wherever it can find them, and fhelters itfcif in houfds- 
and hollows of trees. According to report, they are a 
thell filh of pafTage ; for in March they travel to the 
fea in great uum^rs. SecCANCta. 

The inhabitants may be reduced to three clafTes { 
viz. the mailers, the white fervanta, and the blacks. 
The former are either Englilh, Soots, or Irilh: but- 
the great encouragement given by government to the 
peopling of this and other Weft Indian iilands, induced 
fome Dutch, French, Portngi^c, and Jews, to fettle 
among them with their eftates ; by which, after a cer¬ 
tain time, they acquire the rights of naturalization in 
Great Britain. The white fervants, whether by. cove¬ 
nant or purchafe, lead more eafy lives than the day- 
labourers in England; and when they come to be over- 
feers, their wages and other allowanars arc confidrrable. 
As to the treatment of the negro flaves in this and 
the other iilands, that falls to be fpoken of under the 
articles Nucao, Stave, West Imdies ; which fee. 
The manners of the white inhabitants, in general, are 
the fame as in moil polite towns and couniries in Eu¬ 
rope. The capital of the ifland. >3 called Sru/gc- Twiuiti 
fee that article. 

As the hiflory of this ifland furiiilhci no very rrmatk- 
ahU* events, the following fhort hints coaccniing it 
may fu£ce 4 


When 



Biltbvi. 
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Wlicn tlic^.nglifh, fome time aHei the year 1625, 
5 rll ticrv, llu-y found it (he moft favage aixl 

di'iUtuti* place tliLy liad liiihcrto vifitcd. It had not 
the lead appearance of ever having Wen peopled even 
by favofcs* I'lurc wns no kind of beaRs of paRiire 
or of picy, no fruit, no herb, no root fit for I'lipport* 
iiig (tie life of malt. Yet as the ehin.itc wa.s fo good, 
and the foil appvared feitili, fomc gentlemen of fmall 
iortune in Kngiiiinl refolved to betvimc adventurers 
thither. The trees were fu large, and of a wood fo 
hard and (lubborn, tliat it wns with great diiTienhy tiny 
could clear as tr.iii.li ground as was nceeffary for thiir 
fnhiiilencc. By unirinttiing perfevcrance, however, 
they brought it to yield them a luleruhle fupporl s and 
they finincl that cotton and indigo agre"d well with 
the lull; and that tobacco, which war lieginiiing to 
come into repute in Eiigkind, aiifwercd tolerably. 
Tliefe profpefts, together with the dorm betwrc ' the 
king and pniiiainei'.t, which was beginning to break 
out in England, induced many new ndvcnttiiers to. 
tranfport thenu'clvcs into this idand. And what is ex> 
ti enuly renurkahle, fo great was the increafe iif people 
in Bnih.jdovs, 2; yeais after Us fiiil fettlemenl, (hat 
in (6)0 it cunluined more than 50.cx)u whites, and a 
niueli greater number of negro and liidiau flaves. The 
latter they acquired by means not at all to their ho¬ 
nour : for they feized upon all thofc unhappy men, 
without any pu-tence, in the neighbouring iflanda, and 
earned tliem into (lavcry ; a praflice which has ren¬ 
dered the Caribhcc Indians ii reconcdeablc to us ever 
fince. They had begun a lilllc before ihis to cultivate 
fugar, which foon rendered them extrciiK-ly wcdlihy. 
The numher of flaves, therefore, was ftill augmented } 
and in 1676 it is fuppofed that their number amount¬ 
ed to ioo.oon, which, together with ^o,coo whites, 
made 150,000 on this fmall fpot: a degree of popu¬ 
lation unknown in Holland, China, or any other 
part of the world moft renowned for numbers. At 
this time Barbadocs employed 400 fail of Ihips, ode 
with another, of 150 tons in their trade. Their annual 
exports, ill fugar, indigo, ginger, cotton, and citron- 
water, were above J5o,oool. and their circulating ca(h 
at home was 200,000). Such was the increafe 
of population, trade, and wealth, in the courfe of 50 
years. But fitiee that time this illand has been much 
on the decline; which is to be attributed partly to 
the growth of the French fugar colonicB, and partly 
to our own cftablilhment in the neighbouring ifles. 
Theiv numbers at prifent arc faid to be 20,000 whites 
and ioo.ooo flaves. Their commerce confifts of the 
fame articles as foitncrly, lliough they deal m them to 
Icfs extent. 

BAKSAnons Tar, a mineral fluid of the nature of the 
thicker fluid bitumens, of a naufeous bitterilh tafle, 
very flrong and difagrecable fmell, found in many ]>arts 
of America trickling down the fidts of the mountains, 
and fumetimes floating on the furfacc of the waters. 
It h.isbeen greatly recommended in cuughs and other 
difordfrs of the breafl and lungs. 

BARBARA, among logicians, the lirll node of 


the firft figure of fyllogifins. A fyllogifm In barbara Birharlt 
is one whereof all the prupofiiions arc iiniverfal and # 
affirmatire; the middle term being the fubjeft of the 
fn:* prupufition, and attribute in the fecond. 

£;.omf. Bar. Every wicked man is miferablc 5 

Ba. All tyrants arc wicked men ; 

Ra. Tlieixfore all tyrants are niiferable. 

I 1 ARBARI.\N, a name given by the ancient 
Creeks and Romans to all who were not of their own 
country, or were iiot initiated in their language, man- 
mrrs, and ciifloms. In this fenfe, the word fignifled 
with them no more than foreigner; not fignifying, as 
among ns, a wild, rude, or uncivilized perion. 

BARBARISM, in a general fciife, a rudenefs of 
Ungu.ige or behaviour. 

Barbarism, in grammar, an oS'ence againfl the pu¬ 
rity of ftyle or language ; or an ungrammatical way of 
fpeiiliing or writing, contrary to the true idiom of any 
particular language. 

r,ARBAROSS.\ (Aruch, and Hnyradin), two 
famous enrfairs, the fons of a potter in the ifle of Lei- 
hos; who, turning pirates, carried on their depreda¬ 
tions with fuch fuccefs and conduA, that they were 
foon pufTefTed of 12 galltys btfide fmaller vcficls. Of 
this fleet Aruch the elder brother, called Borharo/fa 
from tlie rednefs of his beard, was admiral, and Hay- 
radin the ftcond in cominaiid : tliey called ihcmfelves 
tlic fritndt of tht fea, and the eaemiri nf all ti’lio failtil 
upon ilf and their names became terrible from the 
flraits of Dard.mdies lo ihofe of Gibraltar. With fiicli 
3 power llicy wanted an ellablitbmeiit; .and tlie oppor¬ 
tunity of fettling tlieiurcives oil'cred in 1516, by the 
inconiidcrate application of Entenii king of Algiers to 
them for aiTiitaiice ugainit the SpaniaidH. Aruch, lea¬ 
ving his brother to command the fleet, carried 50CO 
men to Algiers, where be was received as their de¬ 
liverer ; and fecrctly niui dering the prince he came to 
aid, caufed iiimfclf lo be pmelaimed king in his Head. 

To this iifiirpation he ndiled the conqiiell of Treme- 
ceii : when hia exploits and piracies indiieed the em¬ 
peror Charles V. to fitimlh the Marquis rie Oomarez 
governor of Oran with troops to fnpprefs him ; by 
whom he vv'as defeated and killed near Tieineccn. Hia 
brother HayraJin, known alfo by the name of JSar^a- 
rojfa, afliimed the feeptre at Algiers with the fame 
abilities, and with better furcuae; for the Spaniards, 
fiiffieiently employed in F.uropc, giving him no diflurb- 
ance, he regulated liic inUvior police of his kingdom 
with great prudence, carried on his naval operation! 
with vigour, and extended his conqueils on the conti¬ 
nent of Africa. He put his dominions under the pro- 
tefiicu of the grand figaior, Solyman the Magnifi¬ 
cent ; and obtained the command of the Turkifh fleet. - 
With fo powerful a proteflor, he acquired the king¬ 
dom of Tunis in a manner fimilar to that by which hit 
-brollicr gained Algiers. Since the time of the Barba* 
roltas, Algiers has been underflood to be dependent on 
the PoTte : but this dcpendcQCc is now little more iban 
merely iiomioal. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 



ERRATA io ASTRONOMY, Vot. II. Part II. 

Tlic following emiffioii* and miftakes in the Plate$ lUe Reader feill be pleafed to rectify with iue pea. 

In fii;. 156. {Plfitc LXXV.) jf is wanting at the Sun’s place, and C at the centre of the E.ivth. 
la Plate J-XXXVl. fig. aoj. the circle moll to the left hand wants N at the Noitfa Pole, ai d JE at oiip px(r«. 
mity of the Equator. The circle nest to it wants hkcwifc N at the Nonh P. Ir, and the E«|u^inr, 

reprefented there by a double arch of ^ circle. S is wanting at the foiiliieni extrennty of tin- aais, and T at 
the extremity of the Tropic of Cancer, reprefenti d by a black fingic arcli of a circle. In llit next eircit Q 
>1 wanting at the right hat.d extremity of the Equator, repreUnted there by a double ftrainhi hin.. A. 1 m 
the fourth ciicle to the right hand, (fought to he fubfiituted lu the place of O at the right baud extremity 
«f the Equator. 
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